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Ludington.  Mioh.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  harbor  of 

refuge  at 

Lynch,  W.,  message  of  President  vetoing  bill  (H.  R.  6132)  to  pension  .. 

M. 


HcCafferty,  Charles,  report  of  Secretary  of  War  on  claim  of 

McRobertson,  A.,  message  of  President  vetoing  bill  (H.  R.  7327)  to  pen- 
lion  


Hap  of  United  States,  estimates  for  engraving 

Marshals,  letters  of  Attorney-General  relative  to  deficiency  appropria- 
tion for  expenses  of 

Medical  Hiueom.    {See  Army  Medical  Museum.) 
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Sabjeot. 


Mexican  botmdary,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  destrac- 
tionof  a  monament  on 

Mexican  war.    {See  War  with  Mexico.) 

Militia,  annual  report  on 

Military  Academy,  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  clerks  to  officers 
at 


Minor  coins.    (See  Coins  and  Coinage.) 

Mint,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasuiy  relative  to  appropriations  for 

Mississippi  River,  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  improvements 

at  Lake  Providence  and  Pilcher's  Point 

report  of  Commission  on  Plum  Point  and  Lake  Prov- 
idence Heaclies  

Mississippi  Biver  Commission,  annualreport 

financial  statement 

letter  relative  to  works  of 

Missonri  River  Commission,  annual  report  of 

Monongahela  Navigation  Company,  report  of  Secretary  of  War  relative 

to ^. 

Morhiser,  W.  H.,  message  of  President  vetoing  bill  (H.  R.  5887)  for  re- 
lief of 


N. 

Natchez,  Miss.,  estimate  for  completing  road  to  national  cemetry  at 

National  Board  of  Health,  estimate  of  deficiency  appropriations  for 

National  oemetries,  estimate  for  completing  road  to  cemetery  at  Natchez, 

Miss 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteers,  annual  report  of  board  of  man- 
agers of 

report  on  expenditures  of 

Naval  quarantine  hospital,  estimate  for  erecting,  at  Widow's  Island, 

Maine 

Navy  Department,  annual  report  on  expenditure  of  contingent  fund.. 

annual  report  of  Secretary  on  employes  in 

New  York  (city),  estimate  for  enlarging  custom-house  at 

New  York  State  Asylum,  for  Care  of  Insane,  estimate  pay  account  of. .. 

P. 

Pacific  Railroads,  report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  indebtedness  of . .. 
Patent  Office  Qazotte,  report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  relative  to  photo- 
lithographing  for 

Pension  Bureau,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  iron  xiiates 

for  building  of 

Pensions,  estimates  of  appropriations  for  Mexican  war 

message  of  President  vetoing  bill  (H.  R.  10457)  for  relief  of 
dependent  parents  and  service  pensions  to  disabled  volun- 
teers  

Photographs.     (See  Patent  Office  Gazette.) 
Plum  Point.     (iS^ee  Mississippi  River.) 
Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal : 


Vol. 


Letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to. 


Portsmouth,  Ohio,  message  of  President  vetoing  bill  (H.  R.  6D76)  to  erect 

public  building  at 

Postmaster-General : 
Communications  from — 

Annual  report  in  one  volume Part  4.. 

Annual  report  on  expenditures  and  business  of  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment   Parts  I  and  2.. 

Brazilian  mails,  relative  to  cost  of 

Larraway,  O.  M.,  relative  to  claim  of 

Offers  and  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails,  reports  of  land  and  water 
mails  established,  allowances  made  to  contractors,  all  curtailments 

of  expenses  effected  within  the  preceding  year Part  3. . 

Posfr-Office  Department,  estimate  of  doficiency  appropriations  for 
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IX 


Sabjeot. 


Precious  metals,  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  Mint  on  prodnotion  of, 

for  1886 

President  of  the  United  States: 
CoQimnnications  from — 

Annual  message  and  accompanying  doonments 

Aspinwull,  transmitting  report  relative  to  property  of  American 

citizens  destroyed  at 

Australian  International  Exposition,  transmitting  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate iu , 

Consnlar  reports,  transmitting , ••• 

Emigration,  consular  rei>ort8  on 

Fisheries,  relative  to 

diplomatic  correspondence  relative  to 

Forei^  customs  duties,  transmitting  report  on 

Hawaiian  Islands,  relative  to  proposed  treaty  with 

International  copyright,  transmitting  diplomatic  correspondence 

relative  to 

International  Prison  Congress,  relative  to  sending  delegates  to 

Schentze,  W.  H.,  transmitting  report  relative  to  Jeannette  expedi- 
tion  

South  American  Commission,  transmitting  rei>ort  of 

Veto- 
Bill  (H.  R.  6443)  to  pension  A.  Falconer 

Bill  (H.  R.  6132)  to  pension  W.  Lynch 

Bill(H.  R.  7698)  to  pension  Robert  K.  Bennett 

Bill  (H.  R.  7540)  to  increase  pension  of  Franklin  Sweet 

Bill  (H.  R.  8834)  to  pension  Abraham  P.  Griggs 

Bill(H.  R.  927)  to  pension  Cudbert  Stone 

Bill  (H.  R.  8150)  to  pension  Jesse  Campbell 

Bill  (H.  R.  Caj2)  to  pension  Catharine  Sattler 

Bill  (H.  R.  6825)  to  pension  James  R.  Baylor 

Bill  (H.  R.  10457)  for  relief  of  dependent  parents  and  service 

pensions  to  disabled  soldiers 

Bill  (H.  R.  10203)  for  special  distribution  of  seeds  in  Texas  — 
Bill  (H.  R.  10082)  to  increase  pension  to  Margaret  R.  Jones.. .. 

Bill  (H.  R.  7327)  to  pension  A.  McRobertson 

Bill  (H.  R.  802)  to  increase  pension  of  Lorin  Burritt 

Bill  (H.  R.  5887)  for  relief  of  W.  H.  Morhiser 

Billcn.R.  7648)  for  relief  of  John  How 

Bill  (H.  R.  6976)  to  erect  public  building  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Prison  congress,    (^o  International  Prison  Congress.) 
Public  documents,  estimate  for  publishing  final  report  on  geological  sur- 
vey of  Territories « 

annual  report  on  distribution  of 

Public  buildings,  estimate  of  dolicicncy  appropriation  for  janitors  of.. 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  appropria- 
tions for  furniture  for 

Public  lands,  annual  report  of  suspended  entries  of 

letter  of  Attorney-General  on  inolosure  of 


Q. 

Quartermaster's  corral,  Washington,  D.  C,  estimate  for  sewer  drain- 
age of •  ^ 

R. 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  annual  report  for  1884 

Red  Kiver,  report  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  sand  bar  in 

Reform  School,  District  of  Columbia,  letter  of  Attomey-General  relative 

to  appropriation  for ..-. 

Rivers  and  harbors,  statement  of  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions for 

report  of  Secretary  of  War  on  civilian  engineers 

employed  on 

Baggies,  Augustus  G.,  estimate  to  pay.daim  of 
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Subject. 


8. 

Saint e*  Marie  River,  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  railroad 

bridge  across 

Saint  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  report  of  Secretary  of  War,  on  commerce  in 

1886,  passing  through - * 

Saint  Mary's  Kiver,  Michigan,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  improving  . 
Sattler,  Catharine,  message  of  President  vetoing  bill  (H.  R.  6832)  to 

pension 

Scneutze,  William  H.,  report  on  distribution  of  testimonials  to  those 

who  aided  survivors  of  Jeannette  expedition 

Seal  fisheries,  estimate  of  deficiency  appropriation  for  protection  of 

Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Communications  from — 

Annual  report  of -...., Part  5,  vol.  1.. 

Do Part  6,  vol.  2.. 

Do Geological  Survey Part  5,  vol.  3.. 

Do Commissioner  Education Part  5,  vol.  4.. 

Do Commissioner  of  Labor Part  5,  vol.  5.. 

Congressional  Library  building,  relative  to  paying  jurors  for  con* 

demning  site  of 

Geological  Survey,  relative  to  report  on  employ 68  of. 

Indian  depredation  claims,  report  on ., 

Interior  Department,  plans  and  estimates  for  reconstruction  of  east 

wins  of  building 

annual  report  on  employ^  in 

Kansas  Indians,  relative  to  appropriations  for 

Map  of  United  States,  estimates  for  engraving 

Patent  Office  Gazette,  relative  to  photolithographing  for 

Public  documents,  annual  report  on  distribution  of 

Public  lands,  annual  report  on  suspended  entries  of.. 

Secretary  of  Navy : 
Communications  from— 

Annual  report  of Parts.. 

Navy  Department,  annual  report  on  expenditure  of   contingent 

fund 

employes  in 

Secretary  of  State  : 
Coyununications  from — 
Aspinwall,  relative  to  property  of  American  citizens  destroyed  at .. 
Australian  International  Exposition,  invitation  to  participate  in... 

Commercial  Relations,  annual  report  on 

Emigration,  consular  reports  on :, •.. 

Fisheries,  diplomatic  correspondence  relative  to 

Foreign  customs  duties,  report  on 

Forei^  Relations,  pax>ers  relating  to Part  1.. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  relative  to  proposed  treaty  with 

International  cop3n^ght,  diplomatic  correspondence  relative  to 

International  Prison  Congress,  relative  to  sending  delegates  to 

Scheutze,  W.  H.,  transmitting  report  relative  to  Jeannette  expedi- 
tion  .^ 

State  Department,  annual  report  of  contingent  expenditures  of . .. 

on  employes  in 

Secretary  of  Treasury : 
Communications  from — 

Annual  report  on  finances  for  1886 Parts  1  and  2.. 

Accounts  adjusted,  estimate  of  deficiency  appropriations  for 

Alaska,  estimate  of  deficiency  appropriation  for  protection  of  seal 

fisheries  in 

Appropriations,  annual  estimates  for 

Army  officers'  mileage,  estimate  of  deficiency  appropriation  for  .... 

Assay  of  coin,  relative  to  laws  for 

Attorney-General's  opinions,  estimate  for  publishing 

Auburi^/N.  Y.)  Insane  Asylum,  estimate  to  pay  account  of 

BuUionj^relative  to  laws  for  parting  and  refining  «.•• 
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XI 


Subject. 


Secretary  of  Treasury— Continued. 
Communications  from — 
Bnnau  of  Engraying  and  Printing,  estimate  of  appropriation  for 

eewear 

relative  to  acquiring  additional 

ground  for 

finsli's  Island,  Virginia,  relative  to  appropriation  for  light-house  at. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  estimates  for  additional  appropriations  for. 
Claims,  annual  report  of  claims  allowed  under  exhausted  appropria- 
tions  «...,. 

report  on  obtain,  re-examined 

of,  allowed  under  act  of  July  4,  1864 

list  of,  claims  allowed  under  exhausted  appropriations 

Coast  Survey,  annual  report 

annual  report  on  expenditures 

Corea,  relative  to  establishing  legation  in 

Court  of  Claims,  estimate  of  deficiency  appropriation  for  printing  fbr . 


to  pay  judgments  of. 


list  of  judgments  by. 


Crab  Tree  Ledge,  relative  to  appropriation  for  li^ht-housetat. 

>f, 


Customs  officers,  annual  report  on  emoluments  o. 

Deficiency  estimates  for  appropriations 

Department  of  Justice,  estimate  of  deficiency  appiopria^on  for. .. 

Direct  tax  of  1861,  relative  to  refund  of 

District  of  Columbia,  annual  estimates  for  appropriations  for 

Duties,  annual  report  of  refunds 

estimate  of  appropriation  for  collecting 

Finances,  annual  report  on Parts  1  and  2.. 

First  Comptroller,  annual  report  of  accounts  settled  with 

Fish,  relative  to  duties  on 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  accounts  for  court  fees  in  damages  cases. 
French  spoliation  claims,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  continuing 

investigation  of 

General  Land  Office,  estimates  for  additional  clerical  force  in 

Geological  Survey,  estimate  for  publishing  report  of 

Qold  and  silver  coins,  deficiency  estimate  for  recoinage  of 

Government  Printing  Office,  relative  to  appropriations  for 

Hart,  J.,  estimate  to  pay  claiih  of 

Interior  Department,  estimate  of  appropriation  to  pay  detailed 

force  in 

Internal-revenue  taxes,  estimate  of  additional  appropriation  for  col- 
lecting  

claims  £r  refands  of 

Iquique,  Peru,  relative  to  loss  of  Government  funds  at 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  relative  to  increasing  cost  of  public  building  at. 

Jacobs,  J.  W.,  estimate  to  pay  claim  of 

Jefierson,  Mo. ,  relative  to  completion  of  public  building  at 

Johnson,  W.  W.,  estimate  to  pay  claim  of 

Key  West,  Fla.,  estimate  for  additional  appropriation  for  public 

building  at 

Lake  Chaniplain,  relative  to  lights  at  North  and  South  Hero  Islands. 

Light-house  keepers,  estimate  for  houses  for 

Mexican  boundary,  relative  to  destruction  of  a  monument  on 

Mexican  war  pension,  estimate  of'appropriation  for 

Minor  coins,  relative  to  issue  and  redemption  of 

Min^  relative  to  appropriations  for 

Natcnez.  Miss.,  estimate  foi*  completing  road  to  national  cemetei^  at. 
National  Board  of  Health,  estimate  of  deficiency  of  appropriations 

for 


VoL 


Naval  hospital,  estimate  for  erecting  at  Widow's  Island,  Maine.... 

New  York,  estimates  for  enlarging  custom-house  at 

Pacific  railroads,  relative  to  indebtedness  of 

Pension  Offico  buildings,  relative  to  iron  plates  for 

Pott-Office  Department,  estimate  of  deficiency  appropriations  for. 
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Sabjeot. 


Secretary  of  Treasury— Con  tinned. 
Communications  from — 
Public  buildings,  estimate  of  deficiency  appropriation  for  janitors  of . 

relative  to  appropriation  for  furniture  for 

Quartermaster's  corral,  Washington,  D.  C,  estimate  forsower  drain- 
age of - 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  report  for  1884.. 

Ruggfes,  Augustus  G. ,  estimate  to  pay  claim  of .'. 

Signal  lights,  relative  to 

Signal  Service,  deficiency  estimates  for 

estimates  of  deficiency  appropriation  for 

Silver  certificates,  deficiency  estl mates  for  paper  for 

SUver  coin,  relative  to  issue  of  subsidiary 

Silver  coinage,  report  on 

Sitting  Bull  band  of  Indians,  relative  to  appropriations  for 

Skilligalleo  light-house,  on  rebuilding 

Soldiers'  homes,  reporton  expenditures  of 

Smith,  S.  M.  relative  to  claim  of 

Spectacle  Reef,  relative  to  fog-signal  on 

State  Depai-tment,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  books  for  library  of. 

Statue  of  Liberty,  New  York,  estimate  for  lighting 

Surgical  operations,  estimate  of  appropriation  to  coileot  statistics  of. 

Sweaney,  Charles,  relative  to  claim  of 

Toledo,  Ohio,  estimate  for  completing  custom-house  at 

Treasury  Department,  annual  report  on  contingent  expenditures  of. 

on  employment  of  substitutes  in 

Treasury  notes,  relative  to  re-issue  of..^ 

Ward,  Shipley  C,  relative  to  claim  of 


Washington  wator-supplv,  estimates  of  appropriations  for. 

"  "  )!. 


Winston,  Patrick  K.,  estimate  to  pay  claim  o: 
Secretary  of  War : 
Communications  from — 

Annual  report  of Part  2.. 

Do Chief  of  Eugineers'C  Vol.1) Part  2.. 

Do Chiefof  JfingineersCVol.2) Part  2.. 

Do Chief  of  Engineers  (Vol.  3) Part  2.. 

Do Chief  of  Ordnance Part  2.. 

Do Chief  Signal  Officer Part  2.. 

Adjutant-GeneraVs  Department,  relative  to  ranlc  of  officers  in 

Aqueduct  Bridge,  District  of  Columbia,  on  reconstruction  of 

Army  disbnrsinsc  officers,  annual  report  on  money  accounts  of...... 

Army  Medical  Museum,  relative  to  anuuucxto 

Army  supplies,  annual  report  on  purchases  of 

Columbia  River,  relative  to  the  survey  of  The  Dalles 

land  for  improvement  of 

Conway,  E.  J.,  memorial  of 1. 

Corr,  Patrick,  relative  to  salary  of 

Dnl],D.  and  C.  P.,  report  on  claims  of 

Green  and  Barren  Navigation  Company,  relative  to 

Hennepin  Canal,  relative  to 

Hen*'s  Island,  relative  to  land  for  dam  site  at 

Iron  and  steel  tests,  annual  report 

Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  relative  to  right  of  Louisville  to 

drainage  in 

on  proposed  alterations  of 

Ludlngton,  Mich.,  relative  to  harbor  of  refuge  at 

McCafferty,  C,  report  on  claim  of 

Military  Academy,  relative  to  clerks  of  officers  at 

Militia,  annual  report  on..... 

'  Mississippi  River,  relative  to  improvement  of,  at  Lake  Providence 

and  Pilcher's  Point 

Mississippi  River  Commission,  ann nal  i-epoit 

financial  statement -— • 

letter  from 

BiisBourl  Elver  Commission,  annual  report 

Monongahela  Navigation  Componyi  relative  to 
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Sabjeot. 


Secretary  of  War — Continned. 
Commonications  from — 
National  Homes  for  Disabled  Yolnnteers,  annnal  report  of  board  of 

managers 

PortagoLake  Canal,  relative  to 

Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Saporior  Ship-Canal,  rolativo  to 

Red  Kiver,  relative  to  sand-bar  in 
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MESSAGE 

FROM  THB 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


TRAKSMrmNO 


A  letter  from  tTM  Becretoflry  of  State,  acoompa/nied  by  reports  of  consuls 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  trade  and  industries  of  foreign  ooun- 
tries. 


FSBRUABT  17,  1887. — ^Refeired  to  the  Committee  on  Printing  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  accompany- 
ing the  annual  reports  of  the  consols  of  the  United  States  on  the  trade 
and  industries  of  foreign  countries. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

ExEOUTiYE  Mansion,  February  16, 1887. 


Depabtment  OF  State, 
Washington,  February  16, 1887. 
To  the  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  '^Commercial  Relations  of 
the  United  States  with  Foreign  Countries  during  the  years  1885  and 
1886,^  being  the  annual  reports  of  consular  officers  of  the  United  States 
on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  their  respective  districts.  I  would 
add  that  these  reports  are  provided  for  by  section  208  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

T.  F.  BAYARD. 
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EUROPE. 


AUSTKIA-HUNGABT. 

Report  of  Oomut-Oeneral  Jussen  on  the  commerce^  indAMtriee^  (6e.j  o/Amb* 

tfiOrHungary. 

TRADE  BEYIYAL. 

Although  the  United  States  of  America  and  its  oommercial  progress 
are  hardly  ever  discussed  in  the  Austrian  press  during  the  year,  they 
are  quite  sure  of  honorable  mention  when  the  first  day  of  a  new  year 
makes  its  appearance  and  when  the  national  economists  feel  called 
upon  to  make  up  the  balance-sheet  and  to  compare  the  condition  of  their 
own  people  with  that  of  the  Western  Republic. 

For  the  last  six  months  of  1880  the  business  of  this  Empire  has  ma- 
terially improved,  and  although  the  admission  is  made  somewhat  re- 
luctantly, still  it  is  made,  and  Austrian  journalists  confess  that  the  first 
impulse  and  cause  for  this  improvement  arose  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  increase  of  exports  from  Austria  and  the  consequent  benefit 
to  the  industries  of  the  Empire  were  a  direct  reflection  of  the  revival  of 
trade  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

This  revival  of  American  trade  and  business  generally  during  1886 
has  had  a  twofold  efiTect  upon  the  business  interests  of  Austria.  The 
increased  exportation  of  Austrian  manufactures  has,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  stimulated  many  industrial  establishments,  and  a  long  list  of 
raw  materials  has  gradually  risen  in  price  and  value. 

*     WAB  CLOUDS. 

But  in  spite  of  this  decided  increase  of  trade,  and  in  spite  of  the  revived 
hope  of  manufacturers  and  exporters^  there  is  a  deep-seated  want  of  confi- 
dence in  future  commercial  prosperity.  If  peace  could  be  assured  then 
all  might  take  hope  and  better  times  might  reasonably  be  expected ; 
but  if  the  Bulgarian  loomplications  should  finally  culminate  in  a  war 
with  Russia,  the  injury  to  Austrian-Hungarian  industrial  and  mercan- 
tile interests  will  be  simply  incalculable.  And  in  the  fs/oe  of  Bismarck's 
peaceful  assurances,  care&l  business  men  here  seem  to  believe  that  the 
clash  of  arms  in  the  coming  spring  is  unavoidable.  The  burden  of  such 
a  war,  its  sacrifices  and  misfortunes,  will  fall  heaviest  upon  Austria. 
Even  if  England  and  Italy  should  be  drawn  into  the  contest,  the  Aus- 
trian-Hungarian monarchy  would  of  necessity  carry  the  greatest  weight 
of  the  conflict,  and  whether  victorious  or  not,  the  result  would,  at  least 
in  an  industrial  and  commercial  direction,  be  equally  ruinous. 

H.  Ex.  171 1  X 


2  COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 

The  theater  of  action  would  in  all  probability  soon  be  transferred 
from  Balgarian  to  Austrian  soil,  and  even  before  the  first  battle  was 
fought  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  atid  all  those  ramifications  of 
business  which  follow  in  their  train  would  receive  an  almost  fatal  blow. 
The  moment  that  the  army  of  Austria-Hungary  is  placed  upon  a  war  foot- 
ing and  the  reserve  is  called  to  arms,  the  factories  and  offices  and  business 
houses  will  be  depopulated ;  and  if  the  demand  for  Austrian  manufact- 
ures continued  it  could  not  be  supplied,  for  the  skilled  laborer  would 
be  handling  a  musket  instead  of  turning  a  tool.  Only  men  above  forty 
years  of  age  would  be  left  at  home, insufficient  in  number,  strength,  and 
skill  to  fill  the  great  yoid  created  by  the  war. 

The  credit  of  the  Austrian  importer  would  certainly  suffer  to  the  same 
extent  to  which  the  business  of  the  exporter  would  be  reduced,  because 
the  home  demand  for  all  imported  commodities  would  suddenly  cease, 
and  in  all  probability  collections  of  outstanding  accounts  would  be 
more  problematical  than  in  times  of  peace.  Add  to  this  the  unavoida- 
ble necessity  of  increased  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  war,  the  increased  costs  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  sudden 
embargo  which  war  would  impose  upon  the  fine  arts  and  their  develop- 
ment and  culture,  which  are  important  factors  in  tbelife  of  an  Austrian, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  ample  reason  for  apprehension  were  apparent, 
and  confidence  in  industrial  and  commercial  progress  and  improvement 
could  not  well  be  established  until  at  least  a  brief  peace  is  absolutely 
assured  and  the  Oriental  question  settled,  if  only  for  a  short  series  of 
years,  for  a  final  and  conclusive  settleoient  without  war  and  its  attend- 
ant sacrifices  seems  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  importation  of  American  manufactures  and  products  into  Aus- 
tria-Hungary is  as  yet  inconsiderable,  sole  leather,  agricultural  ma- 
chines, wheels,  spokes,  &c.,  and  petroleum  comprising  the  main  articles 
of  import.  The  exporters  of  these  articles  have  undoubtedly  safe  and 
reliable  connections,  and  it  is,  therefore,  probably  quite  superfluous  to 
suggest  that  they  should  study  the  political  horizon  and  the  ever-chang- 
ing phases  of  the  Oriental  question  quite  as  diligently  as  their  market 
reports. 

MEANS  EMPLOYED  TO  INOBEASB  THE  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

During  1886  several  earnest  and  quite  well-chosen  efforts  have  been 
made  to  increase  the  export  trade  of  Austrian  manufactures  to  foreign 
countries.  The  minister  of  commerce  has  isaaed  an  address  to  the  sev- 
eral chambers  of  commerce,  recommending  them  to  send  young  men  to 
foreign  centers  of  trade  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  business,  hab- 
its, and  condition  of  the  people,  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  factories  and  branch  houses  of  Austrian  firms.  A  fund 
has  been  started  by  the  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Vienna,  and  thus  far 
153,000  florins  have  been  collected  to  defray  the  traveling  expenses  of 
these  students  of  the  commerce  of  foreign  lands.  It  has  also  been  pro- 
posed to  employ  these  pioneers  of  the  Austrian  export  trade  as  represent- 
atives and  salesmen  of  home  manufacturing  establishments,  and  thus  to 
insure  their  support  while  they  devote  their  time  to  the  study  of  for- 
eign commercial  relations. 

As  I  have  already  reported,  the  Export  Society  of  Vienna  has  during 
the  past  year  pushed  with  considerable  vigor  the  establishment  of  sample 
depots  of  Austrian  wares  in  foreign  markets,  and  as  a  third  means  of  en- 
couraging the  export  trade  a  sample  depot  of  foreign  manufactures  has 
been  started  in  Vienna  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  informing  Austrian 
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manafactarers  of  the  kind,  character,  price,  &c.j  of  goods  in  demand  and 
used  in  foreign  coantries,  so  that  when  this  depot  or  maseom  is  complete 
an  Austrian  exporter  or  mannfactnrer  need  not  travel  to  foreign  cUmes 
in  order  to  acqaaint  himself  with  the  necessities  or  fashions  of  the  peo- 
ple dwelling  there,  bat  can  visit  the  mnseom,  and  there  be  informed  mi- 
nutely as  to  his  chances  of  success,  should  he  desire  to  furnish  the  wares 
in  demand.  He  will  see  the  kinds  of  goods  required ;  can  estimate 
their  cost  of  manufacture  at  his  factory  to  a  fraction ;  and  as  he  can 
also  be  informed  of  the  price  which  they  bear  in  the  market  in  question, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  mathematical  calculation  for  him  to  decide 
whether  to  make  the  venture  or  not. 

Aside  from  this  he  has  other  auxiliaries  at  hand  to  assist  him  in  his 
efforts  to  extend  his  trade  with  the  greatest  possible  safety.  The  Ex- 
port Society  of  Vienna  is  in  constant  correspondence  with  merchants 
and  with  Austrian  consuls  in  foreign  countries,  and,  as  I  understand, 
is  ready  to  impart  the  very  valuable  information  thus  guned  to  any 
Austrian  merchant  who  may  apply  for  it. 

COMPETITION  OP  AUSTRIAN  WITH  AMERICAN  EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  export  trade  of  Austria  to  markets  where  a  competition  with 
American  exporters  would  be  encountered  is  as  yet  very  limited.  Few 
Austrian  manufactures  find  their  way  to  the  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
•can  states,  or  to  Havana,  China,  or  Japan,  and  these  are  mostly  the 
same  articles  which  Austria  exports  to  the  United  States,  viz :  Vienna 
specialties  and  novelties,  Bohemian  and  Vienna  export  beers,  Hunga- 
rian wines  and  furniture.  And  none  of  these  Austrian  manufactures, 
it  appears,  are  shipped  directly,  but  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  London, 
and  enter  the  foreign  markets  under  French  and  English  labels,  very 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  Austrian  manufacturers  and  consuls,  who 
are  clamoring  for  a  direct  communication.  As  to  the  articles  of  furni- 
ture, it  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  seem  absurd  and 
unprofitable  to  export  chairs,  bureaus,  tables,  looking-glasses,  book- 
^»ses.  etag^res,  &c.,  from  Austria  to  the  Havana  and  to  the  Central 
and  South  American  states.  Whenever  we  reach  the  conclusion  that 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  raw  materials  is  a  direct  benefit  to  our  in- 
dustrial interests  we  shall  probably  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
Austria  as  ^  all  articles  of  furniture  in  the  South  and  Central  Ameri- 
i»u  markets. 

DUTIES  ON  RAW  MATERIALS. 

To  mention  only  one  or  two  examples  showing  the  distinction  between 
our  tariff  and  that  of  Austria  on  raw  materials  required  in  the  manu- 
facture of  frimiture,  I  will  state  here  that  marble,  raw  and  cut  in  blocks 
or  slabs,  is  free  of  duty,  and  that  all  kinds  of  wood,  raw  or  prepared, 
European  or  foreign,  is  also  free  of  duty  under  the  Austrian  tariff,  ex- 
cept veneers,  upon  which,  if  unpolished,  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  200 
pounds  is  imposed ;  whereas,  under  the  tariff  of  the  United  States, 
marble  of  all  kinds  in  block,  rough  or  squared,  pays  a  duty  of  65  cents 
•per  cubic  foot  veined,  sawed,  or  otherwise,  and  in  slabs  $1.10  per  cubic 
foot.  Cabinet  wood,  in  logs,  round,  and  as  unmanu&ctured  timber,  not 
otherwise  specified,  is  free;  but  black- walnut  lumber  pays  duty  as 
sawed  lumber,  and  all  manufactured  wood  not  otherwise  specified  20 
per  ooit  ad  valorem,  and  veneer  produced  by  cutting  pays  96  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 
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AMEBIOAN    WINBS. 


The  qaedtioh  whether  American  wines  will  displaqe  those  of  Hnn-^ 
gory  in  the  markets  mentioned  will,  I  have  no  ddnbt,  be  answered  in< 
tile  affirmative  before  many  years  have  elapsed.  California,  Missoari, 
and  Ohio  clarets  and  white  wines  certainly  need  not  fear  competition 
with  the  lighter  wines  of  Hungary,  and  the  ^'Tokayer"  brand  will  probr 
ably  alone  remain  an  inimitable  and  nnapproachable  specialty. 

BXPOBTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  DURING  1886. 

The  official  statistics  showing  the  total  of  the  export  and  import  trade 
for  1886  has  as  yet  not  been  published,  and,  as  I  know  by  last  year's 
experience,  will  not  be  ready  for  pablication  until  the  end  of  March.  I 
can  therefore  give  exact  figures  as  to  the  total  amount  only  for  the  pe- 
riod from  January  to  September,  1886.  To  facilitate  comparison  aud 
to  enable  parties  interested  to  judge  of  the  fluctuations  of  trade  for  a 
series  of  years,  I  give  the  figures  ^m  1877  to  September,  1886. 


fauB. 

Bxporto. 

Imports. 

Excess  of 
exports. 

Years. 

Exporto. 

Imports. 

Excess  of 
exports. 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881....... 

Flaring. 
666,600,600 
654,700,000 
684,000,000 
676,000,000 
781,500,000 

Florint. 
655,800,000 
552, 100, 000 
556,600,000 
613. 500, 000 
641,800,000 

1 

Florint. 

111.800,000 

102, 600, 000 

127, 400. 000 

62,500,000 

89, 700, 000 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886* 

Florint. 
711, 900. 000 
749,000,000 
691.500,000 
672, 100, 000 
526, 700, 000 

Florint. 
654,200,000 
624,900,000 
612,600,000 
^7, 900, 000 
411, 900, 000 

Florint. 
127,700,000 
125, 000, 000 
78,900,00a 
114,200.000 
114, 800,  OOO 

*  To  September. 

• 

These  figures  show  that  the  import  reached  the  highest  point  in  1882, 
and  that  since  then,  i.  e.,  up  to  1886,  it  has  decreased  more  that  100,- 
000,000  florins.  .The  export  now  is  no  larger  than  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
and  the  import  has  also  decreased  almost  100,000,000  florins  since  1882. 
Both  redults  are  attributed  to  the  protective  tariff  policy  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  other  nations  of  the  European  continent,  a  policy 
inaugurated  partly  iu  retaliation  and  partly  upon  original  principle. 
There  is,  as  usual,  a  hue  and  cry  for  reform,  but,  as  may  be  expected, 
no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  to  bring  it  about. 

The  following  table  comprises  the  main  articles  of  export  and  import 
from  January  to  October,  inclusive,  1886,  and  the  respective  quantities ;. 


EXPORT. 
11  meter  centner =221^  pounds.] 


Articles. 


Barley meter  centners.. 

Bed  feathers do 

Beer do 

Brown  coal do — 

Bark  and   roots  for   tanning   pur- 
poses  meter  centners.. 

Eggs do  ... 

Fmit,  green... do.... 

Fats do 

Felt  hats do.... 

Fumitore,  wooden do... 

Glassware,  hollow do.... 

Hay do... 

Hogs do — 


Quantity. 


1,830,000 

28, 515 

819. 979 

82,881,865 

200,401 
891, 310 
604,540 

67,310 
1,140 

82,881 
205.521 
804,618 
889,245 


Articles. 


Hides,  raw meter  centners. 

Mineral  waters do. . . 

Paper,  of  straw  and  wood do . . . 

Shoes do... 

Sugar do... 

Wheat do . . . 

Wine: 

In  barrels  ...........■•.•••do... 

In  bottles do... 

Wood  for  purposes  of  manufact- 
ure   meter  centners. 

Woolen  clothing do... 

Wooden  ware do... 


Quantity. 


27.99» 

141,276 

144,639 

14, 176 

1,600,000 

1,859,000 

638,598 
8.066 

5,726,765 

7,246 

182,819 
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DiPOBT. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Barley meter  oentnen.. 

Caoatehoac do.... 

Com  ...........................do.... 

134.165 

2,260 

806,977 

461 

8,837 

190,557 

809,859 

20,4(^255 

4,618 

8,567 

101,425 

118,237 

467,885 
160,678 

Mineral  oils— continued. 

Heflned,  duty  10  fldrins  per  100 

kilograms meter  centners . . 

Oats do.... 

Rubber  goods do 

Bye ......do 

Bbeep  and  goat  skins : 

Dressed do — 

Baw do.... 

Stnwbats pieces.. 

Staves meter  centners.. 

Wool,  tmwashed do.... 

Wheat do.—. 

Watches: 

Gtold  and  ffold-plated  — piiMses. . 

Silver  andsilver-plated do. . . . 

Other  watches do.... 

Total  watches 

184  SOS 

Oatlery.  fine do 

Distilled  apirite do.... 

Flsx ...do — 

Hogs ............do.... 

Hsrdooel do — 

Hardware: 

Fine do.... 

Tools do 

Hides,  r»w do.... 

Jnte do — 

Mineral  oils: 

Heavy,  artiilcial  Bnssisn,  duty 
LIO  florins  per  100  Idlognuns, 
meter  centners 

188,840 

38,585 

1,850 

601,880 

17.704 
26^512 

148,068 
180,472 

40,780 

158,881 

16,248 

Uffht,  American  crude,  daty  2 
florins  per  100  kilograms. .  meter 
centners ■■••• 

224,818 

The  revenue  from  the  import  daties  of  Aastria-Htiiigary  from  January 
to  October,  inclusive,  in  1886,  amounted  in  all  to  the  sum  of  34,278,902 
dSorins,  of  which  about  14,750,000  were  collected  in  gold.  TMs  amount 
fjEtlls  short  nearly  4,500,000  florins  of  the  duties  collected  during  the 
same  period  in  1885. 

PETBOLEUM. 

The  figures  showing  the  import  of  mineral  oil  from  January  to  Octo- 
ber (inclusive),  1886,  when  compared  with  those  for  the  same  period  of 

1885  prove  quite  conclusively  that  the  artificial  Bussian  oil  has  inter- 
fered seriously  with  the  American  petroleum  trade  in  this  Empire. 

During  the  period  in  question,  in  1885, 344,410  meter  centners  of  light 
>crude  American  oil  were  imported  against  only  159,673  meter  centners 
in  1886. 

The  -figures  from  1885  show  from  January  to  October  (inclusive)  an 
importation  of  343,072  meter  centners  refined  mineral  oil  against  only 
184,595  meter  centners  dnring  the  same  time  in  1886. 

Un  the  other  hand  the  importation  of  the  Bussiau  artificial  oil  (heavy, 
i,  e.,  mixed  with  15  per  cent,  tar,  artificial)  has  during  the  same  period 
of  time  increased  fully  250  per  cent.,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

From  January  to  October  (inclusive),  1885,  only  177,127  meter  cent- 
ners heavy  crude  oil  were  imported,  while  during  the  same  period  in 

1886  the  figures  mount  up  to  467,385  meter  centners. 

More  conclusive  proof  could  not  possibly  be  furnished  that  the  fraud 
^pon  the  customs  by  means  of  the  importation  of  Enssian  artificial  oil 
has  been  completely  successful,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  treasury  of 
Austria.  The  loss  to  Austria  in  the  shape  of  unpaid  duties  during  the 
period  mentioned,  if  the  decline  of  the  importation  of  refined  oil  is 
taken  into  consideration,  and  if,  furthermore,  the  fact  is  considered,  as 
it  should  be,  that  all  the  Eussian  artificial  oil  imported  is  refined  at  the 
Hungarian  refineries  and  pays  a  so-called  consumption  tax  to  Hungary 
^loncy  amounts,  according  to  my  calculation,  in  round  figures  to  4,000,000 
fionns. 

^o  wonder,  then,  that  the  Austrian  minister  of  finance  has  again  and  ' 
•again  attempted  to  persuade  the  Hungarian  Government  to  suppress 
4biB  much  lamented  and  much  criticised  fraud  and  to  agree  to  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  tariff  according  to  its  spirit  and  intent.    But  thus 
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far  all  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  in  vain.  Only  a  few  days  since 
a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  took  place 
in  Vienna^  and  after  a  protracted  session  and  animated  debate  of  the 
question  at  i^sne  the  session  was  adjourned  sine  die^  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  withoat  reaching  an  understanding. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Increase  of  the  exports  from  Austria-Hungary  to  the  United 
States  forms  one  of  the  few  bright  leaves  in  the  commercial  history  of 
this  monarchy  for  1886.  The  schedule  herewith  inclosed  marked  Sched- 
ule A,  contains  a  statement  of  the  exports  from  all  the  consular  districts^ 
of  Austria-Hungary  (agencies  included)  for  the  year  ending  December 
31, 1886,  and  shows  an  increase  of  exports  of  $1,152,656.40  over  1885  j 
♦and  the  schedule  herewith  inclosed,  marked  Schedule  B  contains  a  state- 
ment of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Vienna  during  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year  1886.  The  value  of  exports  from  this  consular  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  during  this  year  is  by  far  the  largest  since  the 
establishment  of  the  consulate  at  Vienna.  In  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  export  trade  from  Austria  to  the  United  States,  I  desire  to 
mention  the  results  of  my  experience  during  the  year  last  past  with  ref- 
erence to  the 

BRANCH    HOUSES    OF    AUSTRIAN    MANUFACTURERS    ESTABLISHED   IK 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  this  is  not  a  new  subject,  and  that  Ameri- 
can importers  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  injury  to  their  business  arising 
from  the  fact  that  European  manufacturers  establish  branch  houses  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  &c.,  to  whom  they  invoice  their  wares 
at  manufacturer's  cost — that  is,  at  a  rate  below  that  for  which*  the 
American  merchant,  who  is  required  to  pay  a  profit  in  addition  to  man- 
ufacturer's cost,  can  purchase  the  same  article  in  the  European  mar- 
kets. 

The  American  importer  will  probably  contend  that  if  the  United 
States  consuls  abroad  perform  their  whole  duty  they  will  insist  upon  it 
that  all  invoices  authenticated  by  them  should  contain  the  true  and 
correct  market  price  oi  the  goods  invoiced,  which  true  market  price 
consists  as  provided  by  regulations  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  with 
the  usual  percentage  of  profit  added. 

This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  correct  theory,  but  like  most  other  theories 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to^carry  it  into  practice.  If  the  goods  invoiced 
are  staple  articles,  there  is  of  course  little  difficulty  in  fixing  the  true 
market  price,  but  if  the  invoice  contains  novelties,  articles  ot  luxury^ 
the  shape  and  quality  of  which  change  rapidly  with  the  requirements 
of  fashion,  a  consul  will  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the 
value  of  these  goods  upon  and  from  his  own  knowledge.  Even  a  con- 
sul, educated  as  a  merchant  and  with  the  experience  of  a  long  series  of 
years  in  handling  and  dealing  in  merchandise,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  fix 
the  exact  market  value  of  such  articles  as  fine  metal  or  bronze  ware, 
fans,  leather  goods,  oil  paintings,  painted  and  decorated  fancy  glass- 
ware, terra  cotta  ornaments,  statuary,  porcelain,  ornameuted  plaques, 
and  other  articles  of  luxury,  all  of  which  contribute  in  a  considerable 
measure  to  the  sum  total  of  exports  to  the  United  States. 

In  this  dileoima  he  has  but  one  recourse,  and  that  is  to  call  in  experts,. 
f.  e.,  exporters  and  dealers  in  the  articles  mentioned,  and  to  ask  their 
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opinion  as  to  the  valne  of  the  goods  in  qaestion.  Bat  I  have  fonnd,  to 
my  regret,  that  this  sort  of  aaxiliary  is  not  absolately  reliable  in  de- 
tecting or  proving  an  nndervalnation. 

The  ramifications  and  connections  created  by  trade  are  so  intricate 
and  the  latter  are  often  of  so  intimate  a  nature,  that  the  real  truth  is 
not  always  attainable.  Though  the  name  of  the  shipper  is  not  disclosed 
by  the  consul,  these  experts  seem  to  know  from  the  general  shape, 
character,  and  appearance  of  the  goods  who  the  manufacturer  is,  and 
in  most  cases  there  is  a  certain  reluctance  to  give  an  opinion  even 
against  a  competitor  in  trade.  There  is  a  sort  of  commercial  free- 
masonry extant  among  these  gentlemen,  which  possibly,  in  their  circle, 
is  as  powerful  and  influential  as  the  esprit  de  corps  in  the  army. 

The  question  arises.  If  consuls  by  reason  of  the  facts  stated  are  not  in 
a  position  to  detect  and  to  prove  undervaluations,  by  what  means  is  this 
purpose  to  be  accomplished!  Is  there  no  adequate  remedy  against  the 
practice  by  which  European  manufacturers  export  their  products  to  their 
own  firms,  or  to  some  man  of  straw  (representing  their  firm  in  the  United 
States),  at  mere  manufacturer's  cost,  paying  less  duty  than  the  honest 
American  importer,  and  thus  fraudulently  placing  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undersell  all  their  American  competitors?  Is  the  experience  to 
be  repeated  again  and  again  and  ad  infinitum,  that  Europeans  repair  to 
an  American  port  of  entry,  import  their  own  European  manufactures 
under  the  conditions  mentioned,  amass  a  fortune  within  a  few  years,  and 
return  to  their  home  laden  with  wealth  acquired  in  a  country  toward 
which  they  never  performed  or  assumed  the  smallest  duty  as  citizens, 
and  for  whose  institutions,  progress,  and  success  they  never  cherished  the 
slightest  sympathy?  Is  it  fair  and  just  that  these  unconscionable  cos- 
mopolitans should  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  our  countrymen 
and  of  our  national  Treasury? 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  of  things,  which  my  brief  experience 
seems  torsuggest,  lies  with  the  appraisers  and  the  experts  cited  by  them 
at  the  port  of  entry  where  the  shipments  are  landed.  There  is  but  one 
class  of  experts  who  can  give  a  fair  and  impartial  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  goods  purchased  in  the  European  markets,  and  these  are  the  Ameri- 
can importers,  who  neither  own  nor  represent  European  factories,  who 
deal  in  the  same  line  of  goods,  purchase  them  abroad,  and  consequently 
pay  for  them  not  only  the  cost  of  manu&cture,  but  in  addition  to  this 
the  osual  percentage  of  profit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fair  and  true  market 
prioe  which  obtains  at  their  place  of  manufacture.  If  the  appraisers 
engage  the  services  of  experts  who  themselves  are  but  temporary  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  representing  a  European  manufacturer,  it 
may  well  be  expected  that  such  experts  will  consider  the  cost  of  manu- 
&ctare  alone  a  fair  criterion  of  the  market  price. 

As  a  matter  of  course  there  are  many  shipments  as  to  which  the  con- 
sul can  gather  satisfactory  and  reliable  information,  but  when  he  can- 
not, then  it  would  seem  experts  at  the  port  of  entry  of  the  character 
and  nationality  mentioned  could  make  a  fair  estimate  of  value. 

EDMUND  JUSSEN, 

Consul-Oeneral. 

United  States  Gonsulate-Oenebal, 

Vienna,  January  15, 1887. 
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8CHB0ULB  A. — Value  of  declared  exporU  from  the  ooneular  dietrioU  of  Austria-ffungary 
(agemciee  included)  to  the  United  Statee  of  America  during  the  year  ending  December  ^l, 
1886. 


ArtiolM. 


BndftpeatlL 


Amber,  omde 

AstiaiikiM 

Aisols 

Art,  works  of 

Bed  feathers 

Beer 

Beet-root  sugar 

Black  lead 

Books  snd  paper 

Brashes 

Battens 

Candles 

Celloloid 

Cloth    and    woolen 

goods 

Coflse 


Cutlery 

Cnttle^nee 

Drags  and  ohemioals 

Embroideries 

Fancy  goods  and  Jew- 
elry  .' 

Fans 

Ftnks,  dried 

Furs 

Fomitnre 

Olasaware 

Gloves 

Graphite 

Gam 

Hair,  hamat 

Hemp  tow 

Herbs  and  roots 

Hops 

Insect  powder 

Leather  and  skins .... 
Lentils  and  beans — 
Linen  and  oot'n  goods* 

Maccaroni 

Ms^olica 

Meeniehaam,  erode.. 

Metal  goods 

Mineral  water 

Mosical  instraments. 

Ozocerite 

Petroleum  blls.,empty 
Porcelain  and  pottery. 

Rags 

Sardines 

Seeds  

Silks  and  velvets  — 

Smokers*  articles 

Sponges 

Stained  glass 

Tartar,  crude 

Toys 

Umbrella  fixtures — 

Wbite.lead 

Wines  and  liquors — 

Wood  pulp 

Wool 

Mlsoellaneoos 


Total 

Total,  1885. 
Total.  1884 


$1,000  18 


244  40 


49,416  41 

5,802  06 

490  56 

4,500  00 


1,005  53 


5.788  86 


68,700  13 


9,550  10 


84,728  39 


41,016  57 


10, 162  46 
1,054  40 


232,221  79 
228, 473  70 
863, 575  76 


Prague. 


$21,425  17 
25,801  76 

273,577  40 
10,684  28 
28,213  08 


190,602  01 


58,885  11 


5,881  04 


12,168  18 
8,619  82 

31,821  08 


40,466  80 


475  48 

1, 115, 827  07 

80.292  38 


13,743  74 


1,520  16 
177,008  07 


17, 971  57 
'i9,'460*74' 


3,210  63 

80, 174  06 

6^040  68 


846,796  70 


126,660  26 


18, 114  27 


1,699  49 


13,580  04 


2, 691. 221  41 
1, 661. 340  11 
1, 738, 951  28 


Bfiiohen* 
berg. 


$14,744  11 


17,600  04 


844,957  84 


8,643  57 


1, 575  51 


3,993  60 


243  24 


1, 175  07 


387.922   57 


Trieste. 


$8,560  66 


1,710  20 


24,090  70 


0,678  76 
100,560  03 


760,720  04 


74,840  98 


22,518  56 


80,068  66 
18,208  28 


6,421  86 
2,'858'68 


134,812  20 


5.706  15 

20,073  07 

7,625  00 


16,534  66 


6,729  90 

5,351  23 

641  30 

17,688  65 

10, 105  61 


1, 851, 064  63 
2, 319. 890  20 
1,870,082  65 


Vienna. 


$25,280  88 
8,206  75 


15,904  92 


8,707  25 

2,106  38 

1,481,054  60 

2,505  22 

772  06 

286,12105 


15,848  87 


846,018  71 
156,492  88 


61,854  02 

32.600  18 

76, 618  08 

6,56140 


14,682  44 


47,880  56 

8.743  15 

588,655  18 


24,630  72 
757  35 


6,200  85 
16,568  82 


28.661  68 

146,432  88 
63,978  85 

7,379  64 

255, 876  14 

1, 910  54 

0,878  13 

18, 606  46 

"16,71085 

8, 645, 298  01 
2,946,274  81^ 
8, 197  385  71 


TotaL 


28, 

25, 

278, 

10. 

27, 

2. 

1,681, 

2, 


206  75 
560  1m 
805  05 
185  37 
801  76 
097  40 
684  28 
164  78 
106  38 
746  61 
505  22 
772  96 


804,700  27 

24,000  70 

5,881  04 

0, 078  76 

128.566  58 
8,610  82 

294.929  83 

156, 492  88 

849,602  75 

5,802  06 

62,880  51 

1,407,885  14 

175,005  46 

6,65140 

74.840  93 

18,748  74 

14,682  44 

25,930  25 

188, 915  54 

89,068  66 

84.055  41 

8. 743  15 

611,740  49 

6,421  36 

5,733  36 

26,489  ^ 

5,oi:   <>il 

93,875  09 

12.241  53 

16,568  82 

134,812  ,20 

390, 002  17 

5,796  15 

20,073  07 

0,556  69 

275, 101  64 

63,978  85 

16,584  66 

7,379  64 

290,099  53 

20,266  05 

0, 878  13 

6,720  90 

66.678  75 

641  30 

27,851  U 

52  475  07 


8,806,644  81 
7,155,987  82 
7, 180, 895  40 


Increase  in  1886  over  1885  $1,152,  656.40. 

NOTB.— The  average  value  of  the  Austrian  paper  florin  during  the  year  ending  Deoember  31, 1886, 
was  38.65  cents. 

The  first  two  quarters  of  the  year  1886  of  the  returns  of  exports  from  Beichenberg  are  included  in 
the  retams  fh>m  Prague  for  aaid  quarters. 
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SoHBDUUB  B.—Diolared  value  of  exports  from  the  oonsM^lar  di$iriot  of  Vienna  to  ike  United 
States  for  the  fpur  quarters  of  the  year  ending  Dtoember  31,  1886. 


Artides. 


.JLinber.  erode. 
JLBllqidtlw... 
^rk  works  of , 
Boolu 


and  peper. 


Bottons ^.. 

Ceadlee 

•CeQnloid 

dotk  *ad  wodleii  good* 
icSu... 


Brags  and  ehsmif 
Tkocj  goods  sad  Jewelry . 


Oiores 

Gfa|»hite.. 
Hemp  tow. 


Lesther  end  skins 

Lentils  and  beans 

linen  and  ootton  goods 
Meerschanm,  croae  — 

MelaliEOods 

Mnsle*!  instnunenls... 

OaoeeritA 

ForoeUinand  pottery.. 

Sflks  and  velvet 

Smokers'  arttelea 

43tained  glasa 

Tartar,  erode 

Toys  

UmlireUa  flxtores 

Wines  snd  liqaors 

ICisoeUaneoas 


Total,  1886 
Total,  1885 


Qnarter  ending— 


Msroh81, 
1886.  • 


$18,860  60 


162  08 


887,007  41 


21,044  80 
6,437  53 
34,796  08 
78,886  08 
11,784  62 
2,828  84 
10,08127 


16,580  21 


128, 
8, 


468  75 
780  48 


1. 

4, 
32, 
11. 


080  81 
686  04 
060  75 
864  21 
067  61 


12,884  21 


8, 
4. 
2. 


880  40 
870  70 
718  40 


705, 758  41 
657,052  62 


I 


138,705  70 


Jane  30, 
1886. 


01,846  56 


1.301  88<| 
704  06 


411. 555  28 


67,438  70 

6,420  06 

20,411  02 

17, 026  01 

16,508  10 

8.258  24 

0,865  62 


10, 855  03 


108,765  68 
7,388  68 


1,264  71 

2.208  88 

12,086  70 

80, 007  08 

21, 875  86 


52, 158  01 


567  05 
5, 050  24 
4, 570  08 


826,853  52 
631, 814  34 


105, 030  18 


September 
80,1886. 


18,077  77 

8,206  75 

005  18 

2,006  00 

1,424  00 

207,061  08 

2,605  22 

772  06 

37,600  12 


118,887  65 

27.245  17 
22,476  94 
12, 888  74 
80,807  55 

4,714  88 
8,640  30 
4, 166  78 
5.883  07 
8, 748  15 
102,066  40 
6,867  64 
757  80 
1.106  85 
0,878  07 
0,050  77 

43. 246  03 
17,844  83 

6,006  03 
01, 242  60 


718  21 
3.002  28 
5,407  87 


064,705  86 
830, 177  76 


131,618  10 


Deoember 
81,1886. 


06,645  05 

12,884  87 

816  20 

681  80 

304.440  88 

110,084  64 

2,075  88 

67,034  01 

88,884  87 

10.400  77 

0,680  81 

16,018  64 

1,837  02 

6,088  14 

7,744  84 

16^062  25 


158,454  26 
7,184  07 

2,880  08 

5,704  06 

8,505  46 

80,823  16 

12,700  05 

1,282  71 

60,001  82 

1, 010  64 

5. 261  48 

5. 175  15 

8,057  50 


1, 057, 886  12 
827,230  00 


230,656  03 


TeMfor 
the  year. 


$35,380  88 

8,206  75 

15,304  03 

8,707  35 

3,106  88 

1,401,054  60 

3,505  23 

773  06 

386,121  05 

15,84^07 

246.018  71 

156,402JI8 

61,354  53 

82,600  18 

76,613  08 

6,551  40 

14,682  44 

11,01]  57 

47, 880, 56 

8, 748  15 

588.665  18 

24,630  72 

757  85 

6,200  85 

16,568  82 

30,661  68 

146, 432  88 

63,078  85 

7,870  64 

255, 876  14 

1, 010  54 

0,878  18 

18,606  46 

19,7)10  85 


3.645.203  01 
2,046,274  81 


600,010  10 


The  iDcrease  of  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1886  as 
compared  with  1885,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $1,152,656.49.  The  sum 
total  of  exports  from  the  Vienna  consular  district  during  1886  is  larger 
than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  establishment  of  the  consulate  at  Vienna. 

The  total  increase  in  exports,  amounting  to  the  sum  aforesaid,  is  due 
mainly  to  increased  exportation  of  the  following  articles.  A  comparison 
between  1886  and  1885  shows  the  following  results : 


Articles. 


fieet^root  sagar 

Battens 

deth  sad  woolen  goods  . 
Fsney  goods  and  Jewelry 

^sanrare 

4>k»Tee 

Heps.. 

linen  sad  eoOton  goods. . 
Poredsin  and  pottery . .. 


1273, 
1.681, 
304. 
204, 
1,407, 
175, 
188, 
611, 
800, 


507  40 
746  61 
700  27 
020  83 
885  14 
005  46 
015  54 
740  40 
002  17 


1886. 


07, 

1,223, 

JJ50, 

103, 

034, 

85, 

22, 

417, 

221, 


186  46 
462  04 
474  26 
090  84 
653  14 
124  54 
657  85 
702  48 
553  72 


iKoressein 
1886. 


0266,461  03 
468,283  67 

46, 226  01 
101, 830  40 
563,832  00 

00,780  03 
166, 257  60 
104, 047  01 
168,448  46 
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COBfMEBCIAL   RELATIONS, 


In  two  articles  the  export  of  1886  as  compared  with  that  of  1885  has 
decreased  to  a  considerable  extent,  viz,  in  dried  fruits  and  in  empty 
petroleum-barrels. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  two  years  in  question  shows  the 
following  decrease : 


Artlol6s« 


Vraito,  dried 

Petrolenm-bMTeli,  empty. 


$1, 557,964  20 
867,432  60 


DeoreaeeiA 
188(L 


1840  402  75  I  $708,88154. 
lS«.8ia20  i    232,820  80 


The  decrease  of  the  export  of  dried  fruits,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be 
due  mainly  to  the  energetic  competition  of  Gcklifomia  fruit-growers,  wha 
ought  to  be  able  within  a  very  brief  period  to  render  the  exportation 
of  European  dried  fruits  to  the  United  States  an  unprofitable  venture* 
Small  quantities  of  American  dried  fruits  (dried  apples)  have  mad& 
their  appearance  in  the  Vienna  market,  but  they  are  sold  at  such  ex- 
orbitant rates  that  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  development  of  this  trade 
is  very  problematical. 

The  decreased  exportation  to  the  United  States  of  empty  petroleum- 
barrels,  such  increase  amounting  in  value  to  $232,620.39,  as  above 
stated,  and  representing,,  therefore,  something  over  230,000  empty  bar- 
rels, is  another  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  serious  inroads  which  the 
artificial  Bussian  petroleum  has  made  upon  the  trade  in  American  pe- 
troleum with  Austria-Hungary. 

EDMUND  JU8SEN, 

Consul'Oeneral. 

Unitsd  States  Gonsulate-Genebal, 

January  22, 1887. 


BUDAPESTH. 

Report  of  Consul  Sterne. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  declared  value  of  exports 
fh>m  the  consular  district  of  Budapesth  to  the  United  States  during  the 
year  ending  December  31^886 ;  further,  a  statement  showing  the  ex- 
port^ and  import  trade  of  Hungary  during  the  calendar  year  1885,  thi& 
being  the  latest  period  for  which  complete  statistics  are  at  my  hand  at 
this  date. 

I  regret  that  upon  a  very  important  item  I  am  not  enabled  in  this 
connection  to  give  more  detailed  information,  namely,  the  direct  import 
trade  of  Hungary  from  the  United  States,  a  detailed  statement  of  which 
might  act  as  a  stimulating  guide  to  the  exporters  of  liie  United  States^ 

The  statistics  at  hand,  while  showing  Hungary's  direct  trade  with 
most  other  countries,  do  not  specially  point  out  what  is  done  with  the 
United  States,  and  I  can  therefore  only  state  what  I  know  personally 
on  the  subject;  this,  however,  goes  no  further  than  to  say  that  besides 
crude  petroleum,  the  bulk  of  which  can  be  said  to  come  from  America,^ 

*  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  bulk  of  crude  petroleum  imported  into  Hungary 
comes  from  Bussia  in  the  shape  of  an  artificial  crude  oil  partially  refined)  but  im- 
ported as  crude,  under  a  duty  of  1.10  fiorina  per  100  kilograms,  as  has  been  frequently 
and  elaborately  reported  by  this  consulate-general. — Consul  General  Jueeen, 
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there  are  only  two  prominent  items  of  mannfactore  which  are  also 
directly  imported  from  the  latter  country;  these  are  the  Fairbanks  scales 
and  the  McGormick  reaping  and  binding  nfachines.  I  deem  it  proper 
to  mention  these  by  name,  becanse  the  respective  manufacturers  are 
the  first  and  only  American  firms  which  to  my  knowledge  have  applied 
those  practical  and  commendable  methods  in  the  introduction  of  their 
wares  which  alone  may  reasonably  promise  success. 

Though  Hungary  is  of  late  rapidly  developing  an  industry,  statement 
B  will  show  that  strictly  as  a  manufacturer  the  state  has  not  entered 
the  field  yet,  for  the  great  sum  of  exports  consists  of  either  simple  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture  or  of  articles  which  are  very  nearly  related  to  them, 
such  as  flour,  alcohol,  and  wines. 

While  not  making  much  headway  as  an  exporting  manufacturer,  it 
must  be  said  however  that,  especially  in  the  cruder  and  lower  branches 
of  industry  Hungary,  will  soon  at  least  be  self-sustaining,  and  thus  be 
able  to  bring  about  a  healthier  balance.  As  it  is,  the  ^:eat  mass  of 
articles  of  manufacture  requiring  skillea  labor,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
textile  branches,  is  imported  from  Austria ;  and  this,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  more  than  ever  become  the  customer  of  Hungary's  agricultural 
surplus,  since  the  other  great  states  of  Europe,  which  were  also  good 
customers  formerly,  have  adoped  extreme  policies  of  protection. 

HENBY  STEBNE, 

United  States  GoNSXTiiATE, 

Budapesthy  Jcmua/ry  11,  1887. 


Dtdmrdd  valme  of  wpwrU  frim  ikb  «m#ti2ar  iHttrio^  of  Budtmettk  durimg  the  four  quarUre 

of  the  year  ended  December  31, 1^. 


▲rtlelM. 


Books 

Fomitaro. 
Vim 


Herte 

MiOoIWm 

Xmend  water 

OOs^obemioal 

PMtle,  ahocBUikeirs'. 


8eod.rape — 

teirlto 

TwtUr,  erude. 


Wod,  taimen' 
Work*  of  art.. 


Total 

Total  in  1B8S 


Qnartera  ending— 


ICarohSl, 
188(L 


13,708  86 
465  40 
627  86 


^  718  22 

"'iii'oi' 


8,886  16 
8,888  86 


28.563  68 
56,686  17 


28,081  48 


June  80, 
1886. 


8178  74 
^882  06 


6,84174 

18»808  60 

483  22 


1,825  80 
518  71 


13,888  48 
10,818  80 


57,286  06 
63.610  57 


6^874  51 


September 
80,1886. 


1480  66 


2,486  18 
441  28 

4,788  42 
22,863  88 


452  48 
6,424  01 
1,417  88 


10,882  88 
6,826  61 


56^684  28 
48,062  68 


12,65160 


December 
81,188& 


$244  40 


2,014  42 
836  80 
886  14 

21,477  35 
188  24 
645  72 

86.848  88 


10.U7  01 

14,616  46 

1,272  91 

1,000  18 


80,787  06 
60,U8  82 


21,618  14 


Tka  •?«•§•  Talna  of  tha  ▲oatrian  florin  dnrinic  the  year  1886  wae  88.645  eonti. 


TotaL 


$244  4<K 

664  80 

5.882  06 

4,500  60 

1.877  68 

15^283  6» 

68,700  18 

1, 210  41 

1,098  20 

49, 416  41 

1,831  6» 

868  04 

84.723  39 

40,648  58 

10. 162  46 

1,000  18 


232,22199- 
232,857  25 


185  26: 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATIONS. 


Expert  and  import  trade  of  Hungary  during  the  year  ending  Deoemher  31, 1885. 


▲rfek^M. 


BzpocM. 


Animtf »,  in^lodlBg  ottle,  honw.  ehipep.  hmy  Ac. l|S7,8U^O00 

Snorted:  Cattle, $8,854,000;  hoga,{l3,l^,O00{  horses,  11,608,000 ;poiilti7, 
$1,480,000;  sheep.  $1,880,000. 


Imported:  Cattle,  £',787,000;  hogs,  $2,840,000. 
Awima-i  prodnots 


Exported:  Bggs,  $1,800,000;  feathers,  $2,853,000;  hides,  $1,7S8,000;  laid, 

$1,200,000/ 
Imuorted:  Hides.  $2,000,000. 
Chemical  prodaots,  inolnding  drags,  medioines,  dyestiiilli,taiiiii]|g  material, 

Ao 

Exported :  Tan  hark,  $2.400,000 ;  tartar,  crude,  $400,000. 


Imported:  Ukdigo, $400,000. 
onial  goods,  grocenes  and  ei 
Expmedt  Meats,  fresh,  $220^000;  sngar,  raw,  $888,000;  sagar,  refined, 


)ries  and  eatahles 


$1,880,000. 

Imported:  Cheese,  $848,000;  oofTee,  $2,800,000 ;  spices,  $400,000,  sngar, 
refined,  $4,000,000. 

Clothing  and  otber  wearing  apparel 

•Coal,  Inmher,  staves,  and  other  woods i 

Exported:  Coal,  $280,000;  Inmher,  $4,260,000 ;  staves,  $2,500,000 ;  railroad 

ties,  $100,000. 
Imported:  Coal.  $1,784,000. 

Cotton  fnd  mannflM)tnres  thereof 

Exported :  Yams,  $560,000 ;  goods,  $1,200,000. 

Imported:  Cotton,  raw.  $275:000;  goods,  $14,720,000;  yams,  $8,400,000. 

^lax,  hemp,  and  Jute,  apd  mannlbotnres  thereof 

Sxportod:  Sacks,  $^00,000. 

Imported:  tlnoD,    $2,000,000;    linen   goods,  $4,200,000;    linen    yarns, 
$1,000,000;  sacks,  $1,250,000. 

Prnits,  plants,  seeds,  &e 

Exported :  Pranes,  $3,000,000;  seeds,  $1,816,000. 
Imported:  Prones.  $1,600,000;  seeds,  $440,000. 

Furniture  and  other  articles  of  wood 

Exported:  Barrels,  $470,000;  flooring  (parquets),  $400,000. 
Imported:  Furniture,  $1,040,000. 

Glass  and  glasnware 

4>rain,  legumes,  flour,  and  other  mill  products 

Exported:  Barley,  $8,500,000;  beans,  $1,000,000;    bran.  $860,000;  ilour, 
$16,400,000;  msize,  $2,600,000 ;  malt,  $480,000 ;  oats,  $8,000,000  ;  nTheat, 
inclusive  rye,  $20,000,000. 
Imported:  Barley,    $152,000;    maise,    $2,840,000;    oats,  $375,000;    rice, 
$4,750,000 ;  wheat,  inclusive  of  rye,  $2,100,000. 

Tron  and  other  low  metals,  and  manufactures  thereof 

Exported:  Blacksmith  iron,  $500,000;  iron  ore,  $500,000;  rails,  $160,000 f 

railroad- wheels,  $248,000. 
Imported:  Blacksmith  iron,  $800,000;  iron  goods.  $1,120,000;  cast  goods, 
$480,000 ;  nails  and  screws,  $1,200,000 ;  nuls.  $800,000;  railroad- wheels, 
$100,000;  tods,  $488,000. 

Jewelry,  watches,  instruments,  fancy  goods,  toys,  &c 

Exported:  Gold  ware,  $1,080,000;  silverware,  $430,000;  stones,  precious, 

$200,000;  watches.  $400,000. 
Imported :  Clocks,  $268,000 ;  goldware,  $2,980,000 ;  silverware,  $2,200,000 ; 
stones,  preoioas,  $850,000;  toys,  $772,000 ;  watches,  $2,540,000. 

IfSather  and  mannfihctnres  thereof 

Exported:    Boots  and  shoes,  $520,000;   sole-leather,  $300,000;   upper- 
leather,  $890,000. 
Imported:  Boots aud  shoes, 82,080,000 ;  fisncyware,  $1,480,000;  saddlery, 
&c.,  $872,000;  sole  leather,  $2,220,000;  trunks  and  wallets,  $2,000,000 ; 
upper-leather,  $1,700,000. 

Hacbinery  of  Iron,  wood,  &c .- 

Exported:  Torpedoes.  $200,000. 

Imported:  Engines,  stationary,  $380,000:  plows,  $148,000;  sewing-ma- 
chines, $512,000 ;  thrashing-machines,  $440,000. 

'Oils  and  minerals 

Exported:  Oil  refined. $1,380,000. 

Imported:  Oil, refined, $912,000 ;  crude, $1,880,000. 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof 

Imported :  Printing  i>aper.  $500,000;  writing  paper,  $460,000. 

Pottery  and  aitides  of  stone 

Be  bber  goods 

8ilk  goods   ..  

Tobacco  and  mu^ufaetnres  thereof 

Exported :  Kaw  tobacco,  $2,700,000. 

Imported:  Cigars,  du:., $3,900,000;  raw  tobacco,  $800,000. 

^aste  of  all  kinds 

Exported:  Rags, $540,000. 

"^ines,  spirits,  ana  other  drinkables 

Exported :  Alcohol,  $3,100,000 ;  water,  mineral,  $460,000 ;  wines,  $5,160,000. 
Imported:  Alcohol, $500,000;  beer, $890,000;  wines, $2,940,000. 


9,184,000 

4,186,000 
8,416,000 


8.800.000 
9,200,000 


1,912,000 
1,280,000 

6^680.000 
1,750.000 


220,000 
53,120,000 


4,128,000 


8,200,000 


1,880,000 


800,000 

1,900,000 

640,000 

388,000 

60,000 

1,000,000 

2,920,000 

1,020,000 
9,200,000 


Imported- 


$6,868,008 
4,280,000 

8,980,090 
9,89$k000 

9,980,809 
8,200,000 

21,400,000 
10,880,000 

4,280,000 
3.858,000 


1,000,000 
11,400,000 


10,000,000 


13,800,000 


11,860,000 


2,710,000 


2,900,000 


2,100,000 

2,160,000 

44.\000 

9,664,000 

4,760,000 


190,000 
6^400,000 
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Batpart  and  import  trade  of  Hungary,  j'o. — Contlnaed. 


Wool ond  uMamAotaroo  thereof  ... 

Xiported:  Fieee  goods,  $2,480,000 1  raw  wool.  $6,000,000. 

Imported:  Piooe  goods, $18,600,000}  raw  wool,  $1,600,000. 
Wocln  of  art  abd  litorstoro 

Imported:  Printed  matter,  $1,440,000. 
ABoUierarilclee 

Total 


Bxported. 


$7,000,000 

020,000 
1,670,000 


160,870,000 


Imported. 


$20^000,000 

4,120,000 
4,892,000 


182,066,000 


WKSRY  8TBBNB, 
OonmA. 


TRIESTE. 
Report  of  Consul  OUbert  on  oommeroe  and  na/vigoHon  of  Trieite^  year  1886» 

Tte  total  amoant  of  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  port  of  Triestei 
daring  the  year  1885  was  as  follows : 


Deeeriptlon. 

By  sea. 

By  land. 

Tot4L 

Decrease  as 

compared  with 

1884. 

Inporte 

$62,186,608  66 
60,866^688  48 

$56,468,898  86 
46,440,880  62 

$118,666,697  00 
107, 28$,  664  00 

$5. 228. 010  00 

Ssporto 

4068.222  00 

Total 

226.952.161  00 

9. 291. 232  00 

The  Talne  of  the  Anst  rlan  paper  florin  for  both  years  being  taken  at  87.1  cents, 

Trieste  beio  g  a  free  port  the  statistics  obtained  from  the  dhamber  of 
oommetx^e  and  indnstry  are  approximate  only. 

The  retnm  6f  trade  with  the  United  States  amounted  to  $3,714,659.20, 
viz:  "Rie  imports  were,  $1,993,629.50;  exports,  $1,721,029.70,  showing 
a  decrease  in  imports  of  $673,209*40,  and  an  increase  in  etportt^  of 
$489,710.40  as  compared  with  1884. 

The  principal  falling  off  in  imi)orts  is  to  be  noted  in — 

Petroleum |767,400 

Hides 180,300 

Colton 134,500 

Beein 86,«00 

Turpentine 42,500 

During  the  increase  in  exports  we  ^ad  the  principal  export  from  this 
port  (dried  fruits)  increased  about  $500,000. 

The  total  amount  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of 
Trieste  (Trieste-Flume)  for  1885  was  $2,319,890.20  (florin  =i39.3  cents); 
1884,  $1,879,982.65  (florin=39.8  cents);  increase,  $439,907.55. 

No  American  vessels  arrived  at  this  port  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  Trieste,  directly  from  the  United 
States,  was  44,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  30,641  tons ;  in  1884, 64 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  51,039  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  clearing  directly  for  the  United  States  was 
48,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  62,269  tons ;  in  1884,  40,  with  an  ag- 
gregate tonnac^e  of  49,382. 
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Hie  following  is  a  statement  of  the  movement  of  vessels  between 
Trieste  and  the  United  States  in  1885,  according  to  flag  and  tonnage: 


Hag. 


Aii8trlA*Hii]igaiy . 

Oermany 

Oreat  Bzltiaii 

Italy.... 

Sweden 


Arrived. 


Total. 


No, 

12 
7 
6 

16 


Tont. 

7.668 

7.424 

6»018 

7,129 

1,513 


36,641 


Cleared. 


No, 
1 

18 

32 

1 

1 


48 


1.218 

14.858 

45.109 

587 

497 


68, 


The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  all  vessels  (arrived  and 
cleared)  at  the  port  of  Trieste  daring  the  year  1885,  according  to  flag 
and  tonnage : 


Flag. 


lA  natriJ^-HnBgaiy . 
Aigantliie  .>>.... . 

Denmark 

I^raaoe 

Oennany 

Oreeoe 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Hontemegro , 

Boaaia 

Samiotte 

Sweden-Norway . 


Total 


Arrived. 


Jfo. 
4.666 


2 

10 

48 

146 

236 

1,781 

45 

4 

2 

46 


6»936 


T(m». 
698,685 


818 

7,152 

40,052 

15,810 

266,971 

214.686 

1,458 

1.837 

96 

17,868 


1.264.818 


Cleared. 


Ko. 

4.607 

1 

2 

8 

51 

161 

237 

1,732 

46 

4 

2 

45 


6,896 


Tom, 

687,896 

65 

818 

5,876 

42,218 

19,287 

269.265 

215,400 

1,458 

1,102 

06 

17.754 


1.260,227 


The  bark  Saccess,  from  Philadelphia,  arrived  Jnly  3  and  December 
8,  with  ci*tide  petxolenm,  and  departed  Joly  24  for  Philadelphia  with 
empty  petroleam  barrels,  and  January  30, 1886,  for  Porman  in  ballast. 

HBNBY  W.  GILBEET. 

06n9uL 
United  States  Oonsulats,     « 

Trieste,  July  5, 1886. 


lViiiol|MiI  artMei  of  imperi  and  wpori  Mumn  IViMto,  Auitria,  and  the  UniM  Stale$f 

for  ike  year  1885. 


Prepared  neat ••■••••< 

Baateboaid 

Beain 

CofRM 

Colora 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton,  mannikotarea. 

Perftmiflcy 

Iron ••• 

Onma,aon4iy 

Bopo  work 

Stavea ~. 


Importa. 


Quantity. 


Foundo. 

11,245 

1,205 

16*622,172 

1,860,044 

11,686 

1,280,586 

440 

1,820 

110,781 

2^806 

8,000 

•00^670 


Valne. 


$1,124  80 

74  80 

228,088  70 

182,210  56 

1,027  20 

106,400  10 

185  50 

1,118  00 

2,806  50 

556  60 

888  80 

7,718  00 


Bzporta. 


Quantity. 


Poimdt. 


8,000 
886^877 


Valne. 


$80015 


16100 
78^18800 


*  Number. 


EUBOPE — ^BELGIUM. 
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FHmMpal  ariiolet  €f  import  and  export  between  Trieeie,  Auetria,  and  the  United  Staiee, 

for  the  jfear  1885— ContiDaed. 


Artlolet. 


'Woodworks 

Fnniltiiio 

Hemp  minnftotores 

Woruof  art 

'CottOD-Mod  oO 

Tnra«ntiiie 

XiODrioatiiig •  •  • 

PetroiMun .......... 

Cerooine 

Sklnii 


J^oi  greens 

^SSSL 

ivonges... 

Hiiieral  wsters 

Antimony 

Asphsltnm 

White  lesd «. 


Ccdooynih 

Cummin  seeda 

Tictnals 

Coriander  seeds 

Cresmoftsrtsr 

Drugs 

Floor 

Fmits 

I>riedfralts 

Osll-nntB 

Otjoerine 

Wool 

I«sarel  berries 

Smpty  petroleom-bsRsls 

lilquors 

Oils,  snndrv , 

Boots,  snnory 

SsrtluBnwsre 

I«emon  peels 

Sondzy  seeds 

Kostsrd 


Imports. 


Quantity. 


Powndt. 
fi,071 
2,M6 

18,081 


12,341,710 
279,878 
488,423 

80,541,465 

290,178 

42,997 

207,711 


22,491 
8,909 


Wines 

PoUshing-eerth 


TMsl 


Tslne. 


$100  20 

850  00 

11,408  25 

1.484  00 

700,50146 

88,077  95 

9,002  70 

565, 061  15 

86,617  70 

7,88160 

74,400  85 


8,889  16 
6,678  00 


Bxports. 


Quantity. 


1,998,689  60 


Poundi, 
21,168 
41,674 
27,842 


51,597 


66,968 


879,701 


2,866 

t2,160 

36,901 

157,487 

87,079 

660 

18,891 

8,168 

145,580 

228,488 

155^011 

192.276 

11,245 

817. 520 

68,748,788 

81,758 

84,898 

125,685 

158,098 

*78,520 

8,087 

^969 

161,626 

292.824 

14,112 

68,878 

495,468 

10,684 

828,645 

211,018 

26,460 

|680 

166,996 


Tslne. 


$502  80 

4,045  00 

2,999  90 

856  19 


7,819  99 


18,92140 


16,973  40 


4,934  80 

464  90 

2,172  60 

5,826  20 

4,883  85 

242  25 

1,721  66 

855  05 

19,576  90 

9,606  80 

17,104  60 

82,882  65 

801  69 

9.433  80 

1,856,800  85 

8,472  65 

2,611  85 

18,830  85 

8,406  00 

27,275  00 

818  80 

19,857  70 

8, 152  70 

9^664  16 

454  10 

1,189  05 

20,055  00 

062  76 

5,520  00 

0,884  40 

445  29 

2,148  60 

8,589  86 


1,721,029  70 


*KiimlMr 


tCWQoni. 


t  Bushels. 


BELGIUM. 

Bepart  of  Oansul  Bteuart  upon  the  fumgation 

the  year  1886. 


From  the  annual  statistics  furnished  by  the  captain  of  the  port  I  have 
been  enabled  to  compile  the  accompanying  tables  and  to  submit  the 
following  information  upon  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Antwerp  for 
the  year  1885. 

The  aggregate  arrivals  of  vessels  during  1885  were  4,860  in  number, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  3,492,934  tons.  Three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-flve  of  the  vessels  were  steamers  with  3,067,493  tons,  and 
975  were  sailing  vessels  with  425,441  tons.    As  compared  with  the  year 
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1884,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  total  arrivals  of  51  vessels,  bat 
a  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  19,106  tons.  In  the  number  of  arrivals  of 
sailing  vessels  there  was  an  increase  of  40,  bat  in  the  tonnage  there 
was  a  marked  decrease,  the  aggregate  having  been  52,040  tons  less  (11 
per  cent.)  than  during  the  prece^g  year.  As  regards  the  arrivals 
of  steamers  there  were  11  more  in  number  than  during  the  previous 
year,  and  there  was  an  increase  over  1884  in  thetonnageof  32,934  tons, 
or  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  arrivals  of  sea  vessels  at  Antwerp  for 
the  ten  years  from  1876  to  1885,  inclusive,  and  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  and  in  the  tonnage  of  sailing  ves- 
sels, while  the  navigation  by  steamers  has  as  steadily  increased.  The 
year  1885.  when  compared  with  1876,  shows  an  increase  in  the  total  ton- 
nage of  964,237  tons,  or  about  38  per  cent.,.and  the  average  tonnage 
for  1885  is  also  marked  by  an  increase  over  1876  of  163  tons,  or  31  per 
cent. 

Arrivals  of  $ea  ve9$ela  at  the  port  of  Antwerp  for  the  yeare  1876  to  1885  inclusive. 


Ymt. 


1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884* 
1886* 


Sailing  TOBselB. 

Steamers. 

Totals. 

If  umber. 

Tonnaice. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1^634 

646^078 

8,016 

1.080,710 

4.650 

2,627,607 

1,632 

668.261 

2,025 

1,041,221 

4,457 

2.400.482 

1,638 

610,682 

8,045 

2. 160, 374 

4,683 

2.770.066 

1,866 

620,200 

2,802 

2,287.721 

4,248 

2,008,011 

1,468 

612,001 

8,168 

2,604,768 

4,626 

8,117,754 

1,147 

616,287 

2,063 

2,428,104 

4,110 

2,038.481 

1,140 

507,772 

8,202 

2,046.522 

4.441 

8,458,294 

060 

417.860 

8.700 

8, 440, 074 

4,689 

8,867,994 

086 

477,481 

3,874 

3,084,660 

4,800 

8, 512, 040 

076 

426,441 

8,886 

8,067,498 

4,660 

3,482,084 

Areruge- 
Teseel. 


556 

561 
607 
685 
6H 
715 
778 
828 
730 
719 


*  International  tonnage. 

The  table  following  gives  the  arrivals  of  sea  vessels  at  the  port  of 
Antwerp  during  the  year  1885,  according  to  their  flag. 

With  most  of  the  nationalities  there  has  not  been  any  marked  differ- 
ence«  when  compared  with  the  arrivals  during  the  preceding  year. 
England  having  more  than  half  of  the  tonnage  of  all  nationalities  com- 
bined had  a  deereafie  for  1885  of  87  vessels  and  79,509  tons ;  Belgium 
an  increase  of  24  vessels,  but  a  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  17,822  tons ; 
Germany  a  decrease  of  5  vessels  and  8,332  tons ;  Norway  an  increase  of 
31  vessels,  and  3,657  tons ;  Denmark  an  increase  of  24  vessels  and  540^ 
tons ;  France  a  decrease  of  43  vessels  and  56,987  tons ;  Holland  a  de- 
crease of  87  vessels  and  14,672  tons ;  Sweden  an  increase  of  42  vessels 
and  13,180  tons ;  Spain  an  increase  of  2  vessels  and  16,172  tons ;  Italy 
a  decrease  of  14  vessels  and  7,297  tons ;  Greece  an  increase  of  15  ves- 
sels and  8,159  tons  ;  Bussia  an  increase  of  11  vessels  and  7,105  tons ; 
Portugal  a  decrease  of  3  vessels,  but  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  2,895 
tons ;  Austria  an  increase  of  6  vessels  and  1,593  tons.  Turkey  had 
only  1  representative,  the  same  as  the  year  preceding,  but  an  increase 
in  the  tonnage  of  191  tons. 

Of  American  vessels  there  were  no  steamers  and  only  11  sailing  ves- 
sels, aggregating  15,781  tons,  while  the  year  preceding  48,  with  66,793 
tons,  had  entered  the  poi*t.    I^or  many  years  the  United  States  flag  has^ 
not  oeen  so  rare  in  Antwerp. 


EUBOPE — ^BELQIUIC 
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Of  the  11  vessels  5  came  from  San  Francisco  and  2  from  Astoria, 
with  wheat :  2  brought  petroleam,  one  from  Kew  York  and  the  other 
from  Philaaelphia.  The  cargoes  of  the  other  two  were  guano  from 
Valparaiso  and  sugar  from  Samarang.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  U 
cargoes  was  $656,000. 

^elve  American  vessels  left  this  port  during  the  year :  3  cleared 
for  Cardiff  in  ballast ;  2  loaded  with  general  cargo,  for  San  Francisco ; 
6  for  New  York,  with  iron,  cement,  and  empty  barrels ;  and  1  took 
empty  barrels  to  Philadelphia. 

Nwmher  amd  Umnage  of  §$a  ve$9eli  arriMd  at  Antwerp  during  ike  year  1885,  aeeording  i$ 

their /lag. 


FUff. 


Dudah. 

Datoh.. 
Swediih 
BpeaUtk. 


PortnsasM 


Totel 


Saflisg  TesselB. 

Steamen. 

ToteL 

JTo. 

Tim$. 

No, 

Ibiw. 

No, 

Tom, 

890 

210,231 

2.0» 

1,828,816 

2,4jM 

2,614,011 

4 

8,1U 

468 

450,004 

472 

458,111 

124 

46,065 

270 

"^^ 

400 

886;  240 

100 

76,767 

116 

806 

125,m 

68 

0,455 

188 

115,667 

206 

20 

6»060 

181 

101,410 

160 

'S:S 

10 

1,028 

485 

84,457 

5U 

44 

18.408 

120 

61,421 

10ft 

t0^824 

ID 

2,065 

50 

55,880 

60 

081854 

25 

17,880 

4 

6,882 

80 

S;2I 

15.781 

17 

10.145 

17 

11 

16,781 

u 

41 

11,012 

5 

2,060 

46 

14.881 

2 

488 

9 

6,862 

U 

6^845 

10 

4.188 

10 

4.188 
644 

1 

644 

1 

075 

425,441 

8,885 

8,067.488 

4,860 

8. 401^004 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels,  nam- 
ing  the  countries  they  hailed  from  and  the  countries  they  cleared  for. 

Although  little  of  the  carrying  trade  is  done  by  American  vessels,  the 
United  States  furnishes  the  material  and  gives  employment  to  vessels 
of  other  nations.  The  table  shows  that  110  steamers  with  287,718  tons 
and  163  sailing  vessels  with  176,014  tons  brought  cargoes  from  the 
TJnited  States,  while  220  vessels  with  410,374  took  cargoes  over.  This 
amounts  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  Antwerp. 
It  is  a  larger  share  than  any  one  of  the  other  nations  has,  except  Eng- 
land, who  has  the  lead  as  always  ftimishing  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  carrying  trade. 

The  <<Bed  Star  LLue"  steamers,  running  regularly  between  this  port 
and  New  York  once  a  week,  and  once  a  monUi  between  Antwerp  and 
Philadelphia,  are  sailing  under  the  Belgian  flag.  They  are  adding  fine 
new  steamers  to  their  fleet,  and  are  gaining  in  favor  both  with  shippers 
of  goods  and  with  the  traveling  pubfic.  not  only  on  their  own  merits,  but 
bemuse  Antwerp  is,  by  reason  of  its  situation  and  railway  facilities,  the 
best  distributing  poiat  on  the  Continent. 
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Ilavigaibm  at  the  port  of  Antwerp /or  the  year  ending  Deomber  ;fi,  1665. 


Viamwto- 

Entered. 

QMred. 

StBuisn. 

S.IUiVT«M>la. 

Wttli 

•w» 

InlMlbM. 

JTi. 

g 

11 

ItoM. 

'Si 

a 

1 

M 

S 

SO 

Ti 

1,681 

IM 
S3S 

SZCI 
22 

ft 

•as 

12&e39 

'•!S 

S4.SW 

11 

110,  S74 
1^083 
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mADE  AND  HAVZGATIOH  0?  BELOIUK. 

Report  of  CotisuI  Steuart. 

The  following  Btatietical  iufbnuatiou  apoD  the  commerce  of  tbia  ood- 
Bolar  distiict  and  of  Belgium  is  taken  from  official  figures,  recently 
pabliabed  by  the  SoclSt^  Commerciale,  I&dastrielle,  et  Maritime  of  this 
Oity,  and  by  the  ministry  of  finance  in  BmsBels. 

QBNERAIi  TRADE  OF  HBLOIUU. 

The  general  trade  daring  the  year  1885,  exportations  and  importa- 
tloiiJi  combined,  amoanted  to  4,997,000,000  francs,  being  a  decrease,  as 
flompaied  vith  the  year  preceding,  of  463,000,000  firancs,  or  8  per  c^nt, 
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wbicli  uiust  be  accounted  for  by  the  exceptionally  low  prices  obtained 
for  some  of  the  Belgian  staple  products,  sach  as  coal  and  worked  iron. 

The  depression  in  business  has  also  had  a  very  injurious  influence 
upon  ship-building,  and  upon  freights,  which  were  very  low. 

The  importations  comprised  in  the  general  commercial  movement 
amounted  to  2,577,600,000  francs ;  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  of  194,900,000  francs,  or  7  per  cent. 

The  exportations,  Belgian  and  foreign  merchandise,  aggregated 
2,419,500,000  francs ;  which  was  a  decrease,  afi  compared  witii  1884,  of 
258,200,000  francs,  or  10  per  cent. 

The  special  commerce  of  Belgium,  that  is,  the  importations  of  mer- 
chandise intended  for  consumption  in  the  country,  and  the  exportations 
of  merchandise,  being  the  product  of  Belgian  soil  or  Belgian  industry, 
aggregated  2,547,000,000  francs ;  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1884,  of 
216,200,000  francs,  or  8  per  cent. 

Of  the  above-named  amount  1,347,000,000  were  importations ;  a  de- 
crease of  78  millions,  or  6  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  and  1,200,000,000  francs  were  exportations  ^  also  a  decrease,  as 
compared  with  1884,  of  137,500,000  francs,  or  10  per  cent. 

Begarding  the  mode  of  transportation  employed  in  the  general  com- 
mercial movement,  41.3  per  cent,  has  been  by  vessels,  and  ^.7  per  cent, 
by  land  and  canals. 

This  is  an  increase  over  1884  in  the  transportation  by  vessels  of 
nearly  1  per  cent.,  and,  when  compared  with  former  years,  it  is  found 
that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  transportation  by  water. 
In  1875  the  proportion  was  33.9  per  cent,  by  vessels,  and  66.1  per  cent 
by  lana. 

As  to  the  exchange  of  commerce  between  Belgium  and  the  different 
foreign  countries,  the  statistics  show  that  83  per  cent,  of  same  has  been 
between  this  and  the  other  European  countries,  while  the  remainder, 
17  per  cent.,  was  between  Belgium  and  America,  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  proportion  in  former  years  has  been  as  follows :  1876,  87.6  to 
12.4  per  cent. ;  1877,  86.7  to  13.3  per  cent. ;  1878,  84.8  to  15.2  per  cent,  j 
1879,  83.9  to  16.1  per  cent.;  1880,  83.7  to  16.3  per  cent,  j  1881,  83.9  to 
16.1  per  cent. ;  1882,  83.9  to  16.1  per  cent. :  1883,  83.4  to  16.6  per  cent.; 
and  1884,  82.6  to  17.4  per  cent.,  respectively. 

It  is  hereby  shown  that  since  1876  there  has  been  an  increase  of  5 
per  cent,  in  the  proportion  in  favor  of  the  transactions  between  Bel- 

S'am  and  the  non-European  countries,  while  the  exchange  of  commerce 
»tween  the  Kingdom  and  the  other  European  countries  has  so  much 
decrcAsed. 

IMPOETS. 

The  total  importations  into  Antwerp  during  the  year  1885  amounted 
to  809,300,000  francs,  against  1,210,300,000  francs  the  year  preceding; 
being  a  decrease  for  1885  of  401,000,000  francs,  or  33  per  cent. 

When  comparisons  between  the  two  years  as  to  the  quantities  of  the 
imported  merchandise  are  made,  the  difference  in  favor  of  1884  is  very 
much  smaller,  the  amount  in  1885  having  been  2,920,336  tons,  against 
8,055,747  tons  the  previous  year;  a  decrease  for  1885  of  186,411  tons, 
or  4  per  cent.    ' 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


In  the  following  table  the  principal  differences  in  the  qaantitie»  of 
the  importations,  the  increase  and  the  decrease,  are  given : 


Articles. 


Ooffee 

Cotton  

Byes  and  colors 

Fruits 

Grease 

Iron,  in  bars  and  sheets . 

Leaf  tobacco 

Meat 

Oilseed 

Oil-seedcake 

Old  iron 

Baw  hides    

Steel,  in  bars  and  sheets 

Solpbor    

Simps  and  molasses  — 
Wood,  building 

Dmtmms. 

Alcoholic  liquors 

Beets,  sugar 

CoAlandoolEe. 


Quantity. 


Tom. 
2,504 

15.444 
6,24a 
2,2G0 
6,872 

17,059 
6.144 
2,731 
3.156 
3,880 
2,415 
7.058 
4, 9:7 
9.497 
4.986 

61,829 


436 

699 

9,661 


Articles. 


DsereoM— Continued. 

Cotton: 

Thread 

Tissues 

Flour  and  meal 

Grain 

Guano 

Ice 

Lead,  rough 

Machines 

Minerals  and  fllinss 

Oils,  vegetable,  ana  not  alimentary 

Pig-iron 

Kags  and  shoddy 

Rico 

Bobin  and  bitumen , 

Salt,  crude 

Salt,  refined 

Soda 

Sugar,  crude 

Sugar,  refined 

Wood,  cabinet 

Wool 


Quantity. 


Tona. 

420 

587 

4,968 

121.421 

22,837 

26,027 

878 

615 

7,453 

782 

17,679 

569 

16,832 

18,247 

11,887 

9,822 

14,582 

8,350 

7,674 

376 

8,883 


The  articles  where  the  increase  for  1885  was  most  marked  were: 
Leaf  tobacco,  116  per  cent. ;  sulphur,  33  per  cent. ;  grease,  28  per  cent.: 
dyes  and  colors,  25  per  cent. ;  raw  hides,  22  per  cent.,  and  cotton,  IS 
per  cent. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  was 
principally  due  to  the  increase  of  duty,  which  had  been  decided  upon 
regarding  said  article,  and  which  it  now  pays. 

Id  the  following  articles  the  decrease  for  1885  was  particularly  large: 


Articles. 


Guano 

Cotton  thread  ... 

Pig  iron 

Salt 

Lead 

Bags  snd  shoddy 


Decrease. 


Pereent. 
75 
74 
52 
88 
38 
27 


Articles. 


Bloc 

Soda 

Flour  and  meal 

Sugar-beets 

Grain 

Bosin  and  bitumen 


Decrease. 


Percent 


le 
14 
11 
10 


EXPORTS. 


The  total  exportations  from  Antwerp  (special  commerce)  during  the 
year  aggregated  424,200,000  francs,  against  458,800,000  francs  the  year 
preceding;  a  decrease  for  1885  of  34,600,000,  or  8  per  cent. 

In  quantities  there  were  1,210,066  tons  in  1885,  against  1,195,049  tons 
the  year  preceding;  an  increase  for  1885  of  15,017  tons,  or  1  per  cent. 
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The  foUowiug  table  shows  iu  which  articles  the  principal  differences, 
the  increase  and  decrease,  have  been  as  compared  with  the  year  1884 : 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


InereoM, 

Batter,  fresh  and  salted ... 

Coal  and  coke 

Cordage 

Dves  and  colors 

Itoor,  meal,  and  Sran 

Fmita 

Olassware 

Grease 

Hemp  and  flax 

Hops 

Horns  and  bones 

Iron: 

Cast 

Hallway  and  horse  oar. 

Old 

Stretched  and  sheets  . . 

Lime 

Meat 

Oflseed 

Oils,  not  alimentary 

Pottery  and  poroelain 

Potatoes 

Rawhides 

Rice 

Seeds  (oil  seed  exeloded)  . . 
Soda 


T(mt. 

110 

47,293 

135 

4,062 

14,976 

7,197 

8.042 

1.116 

293 

919 

300 

1,583 
2,739 

733 
3,776 
2,256 

245 
6,448 

788 

901 
1,132 
t847 
1,716 

502 
1,271 


Articles. 


Jn0r«a«e— Continued. 


Starch 

Steel,  bars,  sheets,  or  wire 

Snicar 

Sulphur 

Tanners'  bark 

Woolen  yam 

Woolen  tissues 


Dicrsass. 


Alcoholic  liquors 

Candles 

Grain  

Guano 

Hay  and  forage.. 

Iron  ore 

Iron,  worked 

Lead,  nn worked. . 

Machinery 

Paper 

Rags  and  shoddy 

Rosin  and  bitumen 

Salt. 

Stones  

Zinc,  not  worked 


Quantity. 


Tont. 

438 
7,585 
13.669 
501 
808 
449 
137 


2,478 
1,059 
51,466 
13.454 
1,428 
1.401 
1.640 
1,211 
7,936 
1,082 
1,414 
1,166 
1,480 
»,112 
2,370 


The  articles  in  which  the  inoreafie  and  decrease  for  1885  were  most 
important  were : 


Articles. 


Lime 

Cast  iron 

Iron,  railway  and  horse  car. . 

Glassware 

Vkmr^  meal,  and  bran 

PoUtoes 

FmiU 

Stesl.  In  bM*s,  sheets,  or  wire 

Coal  and  coke 

Bawsogar 

PyW  and  colors 

Baw  hides 

Bk 

on 


Increase. 


400 

2S5 

240 

215 

147 

UO 

82 

44 

87 

84 

20 

19 

18 

10 

8 


Artioles. 


Salt 

Hay  and  forage . . 
liags  and  shoddv 
Lead,  unworked . 

Grain     

Guano 

Stones 

Machinery 

Candles 

Zinc,  not  worked 
Alcoholic  liqnois 

Paper 

Iron-ore 


PitremU. 


98 
80 
55 
60 
42 
40 
88 
20 
16 
16 
18 
U 
71 


TSADB  BETWEEN  BELGIUM  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  into  Belgium  from  the  United  States  (special  commei-ce), 
as  shown  in  Table  A,  amounted  to  120,397,000  francs  in  1885,  against 
160,673,000  francs  the  year  preceding,  a  decrease  for  1885  of  40,276,000 
francs,  or  25  per  cent. 

The  falling  off  has  been  particularly  marked  in  the  following  articles  : 


▲rUdes. 


Wool 

Stavpsaod  molasses 


Deorease. 


FvctnL 

90 
85 
69 
69 
51 


Articles. 


Rawhides 

Hemp  and  flax 

Coffee 

Beflned  petroleum. 
Rosin  and  hitnmen 


Psrsmt 


41 

40 

19 

18* 

16 
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COMM£BCIAL   RELATIONS. 


As  the  table  shows,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  for  1885  in  some 
articles,  above  all  in  the  importation  of  oil  seed^  which  has  risen  fh>m 
167  tons  in  1884  to  16,353  tons  in  1885.  The  gam  in  copper  and  nickel 
was  150  per  cent.;  in  meat,  34  per  cent.;  and  in  vegetable  oils,  not  ali- 
mentary, 10  per  cent.  The  imports  of  objects  of  art  have  risen  from 
3,000  francs'  worth  in  1874  to  the  value  of  346,000  francs  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

Table  B  gives  the  special  exports  from  Belginm  to  the  United  States 
to  the  value  of  33,181,000  francs  in  1885  against  39,559,000  francs  in 
1884,  showing  a  decrease  for  the  year  1885  of  6,378,000  francs,  or  16 
per  cent. 

The  principal  decrease  in  the  exportations  was  in  the  following  arti- 
cles: 


Aitiolfls. 


Rags  and  shoddy 

Worked  hides 

Tissues  of  flax,  hemp,  and  Jute 
Tanned  and  prepared  hides — 

Iron 

Paper 

Worked  wood 


Percent 
85 
64 
02 
60 
60 
50 
35 


Artiolea. 


Window-glass 

Zinc 

Anns 

Clothing 

Cotton  tlssuee 
Baw  hides.... 


PsTMMt 


85 
28 
26 
25 
10 
10 


The  enormous  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  rag:s  must  have  been 
principally  due  to  the  prohibition  (5f  the  exportation  of  that  article 
during  part  of  the  year  1885. 

The  table  shows  that  the  exportation  of  some  articles  haB  largely  in- 
creased, as  hemp  and  liax,  the  exports  of  which  have  nearly  doubled. 
The  increase  in  tissues  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  has  amounted  to  62  per 
cent.,  iu  meat  to  45  per  cent.,  in  dyes  and  colors  to  44  per  cent.,  in  coal 
and  coke  to  35  per  cent.,  and  in  eggs  to  10  per  cent. 

JOHN  H.  8TETJAET, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Antwerp^  February  7, 1887. 


Table  A. — Quani^Um  and  valu49  of  direct  exports  {special  commerce)  from  Belgium  to  the 

United  States  for  the  years  1885  and  1884. 


Artiolea. 


Animal  matter: 

Grease 

other 


.tons. 


Arms 

Clothinff 

Coal  and  coke tons. 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Dyes  and  colors tons. 

Eggs 1,000  pieces. 

Fancy  goods  and  hardware 

Glass:    • 

Window tons. 

Other  (not  indnding  hroken  glass) 

Industrial  prodnots 

Machinery 

Meat kUos. 


1885. 


Quantity. 


1,364 


48,018 


2,066 
10,227 


27,358 


240,440 


Talne. 


Francs. 

1,091,000 
137,000 
713,000 

1, 519, 000 
603,000 

2,272,000 

723,000 

020,000 

46,000 

7,887,000 

1,706.000 

66,000 

661,000 

457,000 


1884. 


Quantity.       Value. 


34,684 


1,445 
9,286 


85,538 


166,447 


Francs. 
1, 060, 000 

206,000 
1, 110, 000 
2,266.000 

460,000 
2,830,000 

601.000 

836.000 
98.000 

11,872,000 

1,043,000 

109,000 

302.000 

81^000 
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QuantiHe8  and  values  of  direct  exports,  &c. — Continaed. 


tons. 

Lead,  nnirorked kJikw. 

Sle^raw  and  in  ban  and  ahaeti toss. 

worked kiloa. 

Tio,  vnirorked do.. 

Zino,  unworiced tona. 


Hldaa: 

Raw tona. 

Tanned  and  prepared kilo*. 

Worked 

OldeetaofartandooUeotion 

Papar.     kiloa. 

Poreelain  and  pottery tona. 

kiloa. 

aadahoddy tona. 

— ».-*j  raw do.. 

Taztuea,  raw : 

Hemp  and  flax kiloa. 

Others 


Cotton kUoa. 

Hemp,  flax,  andjnta 

Silk tona. 

Wool  (abawla not incfaided) do.. 


Typographical  prodneta 
wmeaam'  * 


aadbiandy heotol. 


Wood. 

Wood,  worked. 


Total 


1886. 


Qoantity. 


fi»947 


11,716 

1,121 

16,121 

840 


776 
60,461 


122,874 
0 


254 

8.049 

127,164 


06^404 


1 
110 


640 


Yalna. 


1084. 


JVenMf. 
785,000 


1,918,000 

1.000 

38,000 

168,000 

1,662,000 

1,808,000 

283,000 

40,000 

78,000 

161,000 

12,000 


76,000 
2,817,000 

044,000 
80,000 

881,000 

784,000 

44,000 

1,201,000 

44,000 

23,000 

16,000 

1,008,000 

063,000 


88,181,000 


Qoantlty. 


16,100 

100,000 

10. 


861 
147,677 


260,064 

U 

17,667 

1,748 

8,868 

266,250 


110,684 


1 
86 


800 


Vahie. 


Frofnes. 
1,806,000 
65,000 
1,744,000 


84,000 

214,000 

1,622,000 

1,540,000 

004,000 

U1,000 

78,000 

802,000 

18,000 

42,000 

684,000 

2,027,000 

488,500 
84,000 

470,000 

484,000 

50,000 

042,000 

67,000 

16^000 

26,000 

1,642,000 

1,187,000 


80;  660;  000 


Tablx  B.— 9*<ififi«iM  amd  voZnet  of  direct  imports  {special  oommeroe)  from  the  UMici 

States  to  Belgtumfor  the  years  liSSb  and  1884. 


▲rtlfllea. 


Animala: 

Oxen  and  eowa number. 

Horeea  and  fitala do... 

Animal  matter: 

Greaae .' tons. 

Wax,  raw UIos. 

yotapeeifled 


Cbemioal  piodoeta 


.kUoa. 


kiloa. 
.tons. 


Coffee 

Drags 

Drea  and  eoloin tona. 

Ivar  and  meal do... 

Pndt  ............................................... 

Grain tona. 

Hides: 

Ba# 


tons. 


kiloa. 

..do.. 
Kachinery. 

Heat 

Mercery  and  hardware 
Metala: 

Copper  and  nickel — kiloa. 

Iron do  . 

kfinerals 

Obfectoofart 

Oila,  regetable,  not  alimentairy tona. 

OUaee?..... do  . 


1886. 


Quantity. 


260 

16,705 
20,800 


4,666 


28,008 
1,401 


512 
4,003 


214,707 

216,858 
10,435 

'6,675 


2, 156, 328 
1,085 


2,030 
16.863 


Valae. 


Frtmet. 
80,000 
86,000 

18,864,000 

62,000 

462,000 

177,000 

18,000 

100,000 

46.000 

1,888,000 

102,000 

164,000 

2^158,000 

226,000 

41,046,000 

800,000 

66,000 

124,000 

10, 782, 000 

60,000 

4. 747, 000 

1.000 

128.000 

346,000 

2, 403, 000 

4.006.000 


1884. 


Qoantity. 


27 

11,206 
271 


8.014 

26.278 
1,408 

674 
16,486 

412^616 

860,268 
10.028 

4,227 

870,825 
3.533 

2,400 
167 


Yalna. 


22,000 

11,206,000 

1,000 

816,000 

88,000 

11,000 

467,000 

61,000 

1,707,000 

87,000 

108,000 

6^708,000 

80,000 

88,068,000 

666,000 

68,000 

81,000 

8,031,000 

18,000 

1,016,000 

.    1.000 

502,000 

3,000 

2,249,000 

50,000 
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QuantiHcB  and  values  of  direct  importe,  ^c. — Contlnaed. 


Other  seeds tons. 

Preserves  and  honey kilos. 

Bosin  and  bitumen : 

Petrol  earn,  omde kilos . 

Petroleum,  refined tons. 

Other,  not  specified do.. 

Stoich kilos. 

Simps  and  molasses tons. 

Textiles,  raw : 

Cotton tons. 

Wool kilos. 

Hemp  and flfts do.. 

Others 

Tobacco: 

Leaf tons. 

Manofactamd kilos. 

y effetable  substances,  not  specified 

Wood: 

Building onbio  meters. 

Cabinet , tons. 

Tarions 


Total 


1885. 


Qoaatity. 


Value. 


429 
200,709 

899,942 

121, 326 

11.447 

164.324 

7,530 

240 

91,206 

241,273 


Fr€met. 
257,000 
218,000 

36.000 

28,052  000 

2,862,000 

71,000 

1,280,000 

324,000 
160,000 
193,000 
546,000 


3,122       5,307,000 

42,912  I        409,000 

122,000 


19,727 
97 


1,695.000 

34,000 

455,000 


120.397.000 


1884. 


Quantity. 


1.128 
200,190 

17,000 
149,208 

18,875 

163,709 

4,261 

1,871 
621, 618 
843,912 


662 
28,426 


20.861 
50 


Value. 


Fnme§. 
677,000 
168,000 

2,000 

28.949,000 

3,344,000 

82,000 

767,000 

3, 180  000 

1,043,000 

885,000 

354,000 

1,126.000 
819.000 
202,000 

1, 717, 000 

18.000 

843.000 


100,673,000 


HAVIGATION  OF  TEE  PORT  OF  AHTWEEP  DVEINO  THE  TEAR  1866. 


From  statistics  jnst  issued  by  the  port  authorities  of  Antwerp,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  the  following  information  and  accompanying  tables  re- 
garding the  navigation  at  tins  port  during  the  year  1886 : 

The  total  arrivals  of  vessels  by  sea  during  1886  were  4,726,  with  a  ton- 
nage amounting  to  3,521,229  tons ;  of  this  number  3,865  were  steamers, 
with  3,097,945  tons,  and  861  sailing  vessels,  with  423,824  tons.  As  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  decrease  of  20  steamers  and 
114  sailing  vessels  in  number,  but  an  increase  of  28,295  tons  in  the 
amount  of  tonnage  arriving,  as  follows :  in  the  steamer  tonnage  an  in- 
crease of  30,452  tons,  and  a  decrease  of  2,157  tons  in  the  tonnage  of  sail- 
ing vessels.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  regular  annual  increase  of  steam 
tonnage  and  decrease  of  tonnage  under  sail  continue,  the  former  being 
88  per  cent,  in  1886  against  87^  per  cent,  in  1885,  and  the  latter  12  per 
cent,  in  1886  against  12^  per  cent,  in  1885. 

The  departures  were  4,712,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,506,416  tons. 

In  the  following  table,  giving  the  arrivals  of  sea  vessels  at  Antwerp 
for  the  decade  from  1877  to  1886,  inclusive,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ton- 
nage has  increased  1,021,747  tons,  namely,  the  increase  in  steam  ton- 
nage being  1,156,724  tons,  and  the  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  sailing 
vessels  being  134,977  tons.    The  average  tonnage  for  1886  was  745  tons. 

While  the  total  tonnage  during  the  ten  years  has  increased  to  the 
amount  of  41  per  cent.,  the  number  of  vessels  arriving  in  1886  was  only 
269  more  than  in  1877.  In  the  sailing  vessels  there  was  a  decreas^dur- 
ing  the  ten  years  of  671  vessels,  or  40  per  cent.,  and  of  134,977  tons,  or  24 
per  cent.,  while  in  steamers  there  was  an  increase  of  940  vessels,  or  35 
per  cent.,  and  of  1,156,724  tons,  or  60  per  cent. 
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ArrivaU  ofveweU  at  AnUoerp  dvHng  the  yean  1877  to  1886. 


lan. 

1978. 
187B. 
IBM. 
1881. 
1888. 
1888. 
1884* 
1885« 
1888* 


SaUing  yeMelB. 

Steamers. 

Totals. 

Number, 

Tont. 

Numher. 

IbiM. 

Number. 

Tbns. 

1«532 

558,261 

2,926 

1,941,221 

4,4^ 

2,499,482 

1,688 

610,582 

8,046 

2,160^874 

4,688 

2,779.956 

1.356 

620,290 

2,892 

2, 2b7, 721 

4,248 

2, 908,  Oil 

1,468 

612,991 

8,158 

2.504,763 

4,626 

3, 117, 754 

1,147 

515, 287 

2,968 

2,523,194 

4,110 

2.988,481 

1,149 

507,772, 

3,298 

2,945,522 

4,441 

8,458,294 

918 

417,860 

3,700 

8,440,074 

4,689 

8,857,934 

935 

4t7, 481 

8.874 

8,0}t4,559 

4,809 

8, 612, 040 

975 

42^441 

3,885 

8,067,498 

4,860 

8.492,984 

861 

423,284 

8,866 

8,097,946 

4,726 

8,621,229 

ATwage 
tomuige. 


561 
607 
686 
674 
716 
778 
828 
780 
719 
746 


,  *  International  tonnage. 

The  table  following  gives  the  arrivals  of  sea  vessels  at  Antwerp  dur- 
ing the  year  1886,  according  to  their  flag. 

England  leads  off  with  55  per  cent,  of  the  whole  tonnage;  Belgium 
with  14^  per  cent.,  chiefly  due  to  the  Bed  Star  Line  of  steamers,  under 
the  Belgian  flag ;  Germany  with  llj^  per  cent. 

Compared  with  the  arrivals  for  the  year  1885,  England  loses  192  ves- 
sels in  number,  with  90,790  tons.  Denmark  has  a  decrease  of  16  ves- 
sels, with  19,384  tons;  Norway  and  Sweden  a  decrease  of  59  vessels, 
with  19,091  tons;  Greece  a  decrease  of  10  vessels,  with  11,356  tons: 
Bqssia  a  decrease  of  22  vessels,  with  5,695  tons;  Italy  a  decrease  of  3 
vessels,  with  5,243  tons,  and  France  a  decrease  of  19  vessels,  with  3,733 
tons.  The  increase  has  been  :  Germany,  36  vessels,  with  72,135  tons : 
Belgium,  21  vessels,  with  54,157  tons;  Holland,  120  vessels,  with  21,680 
tons;  Spain,  8  vessels,  with  17,011  tons,  and  the  United  States,  9  ves- 
sels, with  13,382  tons.  Austria  has  a  decrease  of  6  vessels,  with  2,057 
tons. 

AMERICAN  VESSELS. 

The  statistics  of  the  port  give  the  arrivals  of  20  American  vessels, 
tonnage  29,163,  but  the  records  of  this  consulate  (which  are  correct) 
show  only  19  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  27,657  tons.  Of 
these,  6  came  from  San  Francisco  with  wheat;  4  from  Portland,  Oreg., 
and  Fort  Townsend  with  wheat;  5  from  New  York  with  petroleum;  1 
from  Rosario  with  linseed,  and  1  from  Iquique  with  soda ;  1  from  the 
Lobos  Islands  with  guano,  and  1  from  Halifax  with  petroleum.  The 
value  of  the  19  cargoes  was  estimated  at  (1,110,100. 

There  were  19  departures  of  American  vessels,  for  the  year,  as  fol- 
lows :  Nine  for  New  York,  1  with  general  cargo  and  8  with  barrels,  iron, 
and  cement ;  2  for  Baltimore  with  cement  and  ballast ;  2  for  San  Fran- 
dsco  with  general  cargo ;  2  for  Newcastle  with  sand  and  ballast;  1  for 
Oardiir  in  ballast;  1  for  Buenos  Ayres  with  general  cargo;  1  for  Mel- 
bourne in  ballast,  and  1  for  Yalpandso  with  general  cargo. 
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KationdlUy  amd  tonnage  of  $$a  vessels  arrived  at  Antwerp  during  the  ytar  1886. 


American.. 
Austrian  .. 

Belgian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Fr«ioh 

(German  ... 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese  .. 

Norwegian 

Portognese 

Bnssian  ... 

Spanish..... 

Swedish... 


Total 


ling. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 

20 

4 

8 

«7 

21 

889 

21 

103 


34 

iii" 


21 
2 


861 


Tout. 

29,168 

2,081 

1,614 

9,722 

2,883 

222,822 

6.618 

50,022 


17,460 
63,276 


7,665 

684 

9,884 


423.284 


Steamers. 


No. 


490 

123 

610 

1,862 

120 

836 

7 

2 

1 

116 

10 

8 

66 
119 


8,865 


Tom. 


505,758 

96,016 

105, 182 

1, 720, 935 

97,128 

858, 862 

7,789 

1,028 

1,447 

51. 698 

12,821 

1.521 

74,681 

64,079 


3, 007, 945 


TotaL 


No. 

20 

4 

493 

190 

631 

2,251 

141 

439 

7 

86 

1 

259 

10 

24 

68 

152 


4,726 


Tom. 

29,168 

2,081 

607,272 

105,783 

108,065 

1,948,257 

103. 746 

408,384 

7,789 

18.478 

1,447 

114.974 

12,321 

9,186 

75,365 

78.968 


8,521,229 


The  (Jnited  States  ranks  second  in  importance  in  the  carrying  trade, 
coming  after  England,  which  holds  the  first  rank. 

Daring  the  year  the  arrivals  from  the  United  States  were  172  sailing 
vessels,  with  202,221  tons,  and  154  steamers,  with  367,082  tons.  The 
departures  for  the  United  States  were  234  vessels,  with  459,734  tons.. 
Thus,  whilst  England  stands  at  th^  head  of  the  n^aritime  movement, 
with  55  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  the  port  and  35  per  cent,  of  the  carry- 
ing trade,  the  United  State8  comes  next,  with  14f  per  cent,  of  the  carry- 
ing trade,  though  she  has  only  about  ^  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  under 
her  flag.  Germany  furnishes  about  6^  per  cent,  of  the  carrying  trade 
by  sea,  Eussia  about  3}  per  cent.,  and  France  and  Holland  each  about 
3|  per  cent.  In  the  carrying  trade  for  1886,  as  compared  with  1885, 
England  loses  about  5  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  gains  about  2  per 
cent. 

The  following  table  will  show,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  countries, 
ranged  in  order  of  importance,  with  which  the  maritime  trade  is  car- 
ried on: 

Mariiimo  movsment  at  the  port  of  Antwerp^  voith  the  principal  oountriesj  in  the  order  of 

their  importancej  during  the  year  1886. 


Countries. 


England 

United  States.... 

Germany 

Hindostan 

Russia 

Braail 

ITragnay 

HoUnnd 

France 

Spain 

I&ly 

Sweden 

Bonmania 

Norway 

AustraJia 

Argentine      Be- 

pnblio 

Greece 

Malta 

Oanada 


Arrived. 


Tont. 

983,558 

669,808 

274,498 

216,560 

241. 217 

127,105 

89,695 

182,150 

187,611 

107,928 

90,110 

83,955 

112, 721 

72,226 

24,223 

65,190 
26,900 


16,471 


Departed. 


Tont. 

1,484,140 

459, 734 

169, 861 

163,097 

46,288 

134,663 

152, 262 

100, 717 

85, 337 

87, 125 

94,680 

57, 965 

5,703 

43,249 

53.869 

12,457 
80.  437 
63, 721 
31,434 


TotaL 


Countries. 


Tont. 
2,467,698 
1,029,087 
444,854 
880,  «57 
287,505 
261, 760 
241, 957 
232,867 
222,948 
105, 053 
184,790 
141,020 
118,424  il 
115.475  , 
78,092    I 

07.647    ' 
66.337 
63,721 
47, 905 


Pern 

Chill 

Denmark 

Cnba 

Portugal 

Panama 

jKypt 

Turkey 

China 

Africa 

Algeria 

Austria 

Mexico 

Bolivia 

Philippine  Isl- 

aucis 

Hnyli 

Otliera  


Total 


Arrived. 


Tont. 

46,101 
8,205 
5,574 
1,886 

18,298 


5,647 
1,026 
9,627 


10,481 
9,914 
1,342 
5,919 


3, 521, 229 


Departed. 


3,596  ; 
42,846 


Tont. 

534 
88,841 
36,337 
26,716 
12,290 
22,505 
12,  .586 
15,676 
6,772 
15,599 


5,016 


4,085 

669 

81,252 


3, 506, 416 


Total. 


Tont. 

46,635 

42,04« 

41, 911 

28,102 

25,588 

22, 505 

18,138 

16.702 

16.890 

15,599 

10,431 

9,014 

6.350 

5,919 

4,985 

4.266 

74,098 


7,027.645 
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Also  appended  hereto  are  two  tables,  A  and  B,  giving  the  movement 
of  vessels  of  the  interior ;  that  is,  vessels  arriving  and  departing  by 
river  and  canal,  and  not  by  sea.  The  tonnage  represents  t^e  amoant 
of  material  carried  in  the  boats. 

JOHN  H.  STBUART, 

Consul. 
United  States  Gonsulate, 

Antwerp^  March  3, 1887. 


A,^Number  and  tonnage  of  interior  veseeU  arrived  at  Antwerp  during  the  year  1886. 

pTessels  ariiTed  by  river  and  oaiuda  and  not  by  sea.] 


Bdidam,  interior  of 
BtQuneror  tog . 


Steuner  or  tog 
Qennuiy 

Stoiiner  or  tog 
l^ffl^l**! 

Steamer  or  tog 


Totid 


Boada. 


No, 
66 
10 


2 
1 


78 


Tont. 
4,674 
4,811 


Qoaya  of  the 
Scheldt. 


201 
200 


0,886 


No, 

1,470 

1,602 

1 

3 

37 

142 

110 

210 


8,674 


Dock**deBate- 
lagednSud." 


Tont.  ' 

121,044 

152,716 

08 

662 

6,667 

66,868 

10,716 

47,107 


304,608 


No, 
0,882 
476 


42 

77 

201 

608 

826 


11,601 


Tona. 
440,878 
85,726 


In  the  old  dook 


U,004 
10,832 
113,200 
40,827 
66^061 


768,827 


No. 

6,613 

1,030 

6 

10 

88 

436 

634 

182 


8,018 


Ton§. 

430,048 

184,681 

667 

6,268 

18,806 

177,410 

50,620 

30,108 


002.667 


Belgnim,  interior  of. 
Steamer' 


or  tog 


Steamer  or  tog 
Getmany 

Steamer  or  tog 
Holland 

Steamer  or  tog 


Total 


'*Eattendyk" 
Sioioe. 


No, 
286 
18 


8 

8 
2 


266 


IMU, 
4,646 
2.631 


1,187 
268 


0,026 


In  the  "  Canal  de 
la  Campine." 


No, 

1,841 

86 

8 

7 


8 
8 


1,048 


Tont, 

224,051 

21,205 

281 

2,016 


860 
778 


240,100 


Dock  "de 
Batelagedn 
Looibrok." 


No, 
1,608 
40 


6 

4 
1 
8 


1,662 


Tont. 
U6,451 
0,680 


1,766 
683 

818 
831 


120,227 


Totals. 


No. 

21,606 

8,366 

10 

77 

216 

873 

1,268 

733 


28,137 


Tont. 

1, 352, 502 

460,858 

1,041 

21.484 

30,067 

347,083 

112,822 

134,687 


2,462,434 


B. — Nimber  mnd  tonnage  of  interior  veeeeU  cleared  from  the  port  of  Antwerp  during  the 

yearlSSe, 

[Yeasela  leaving  by  river  and  canals  and  not  by  sea.] 


Destination. 

Beads. 

Qnays  of  the 
Scheldt. 

Dock  "deBate- 
lAge  da  Sad." 

From  the  old 
docks. 

IMgimn,  interior  of 

Steamer  or  tag 

Praaee r , . . . 

No. 
64 
6 

Tont, 
6,168 
1,110 

No. 

9^004 

1,728 

Tont, 

160,206 

168,810 

No. 
0,260 
663 

0 

86 

18 

88 

230 

867 

Tont. 

805,660 

80,000 

827 

22,046 

2,616 

12.772 

17,667 

68,636 

No. 

6.418 

1,551 

2 

88 

365 

465 

1,061 

264 

Tont. 
848,820 
248,034 
206 

RteannAr  or  toff  . . ,. 

2 

47 

137 

168 

107 

416 

6,471 

62,486 

16,766 

41,014 

23,761 

Oennany     . 

1 

1 

17 

8 

184 

820 

1,767 

816 

1  62.882 

Steamer  or  tog 

Holfaiiid 71: 

Steamer  or  tog 

177,000 

107,168 

68,671 

Totsl                  ....■ 

08 

0,288 

4,427 

440,600 

10,644 

600,028 

0,200 

1,017,766 
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B. — Numher  and  tonnage  of  interior  veeeele  eleared,  ^o.~Continned. 


Dettinfttton. 

"Kattendyk" 
Sloioe. 

From  the  ** Canal 
de  la  Campine." 

Dock  **deBste- 

lagedaLooi- 

brok." 

Totala. 

Bd^nm,  interior  of 

Steamer  or  tug 

l^riuicA T .......... ..- 

No. 
628 
81 

Tons. 
25,902 
15^665 

No. 
2,128 
24 

10 

1 

1 

6 

18 

Tont. 

284.602 

6,286 

901 

259 

263 

1,860 

1,706 

No. 
1,620 
13 

Tone. 
106^061 
8,126 

No. 

20,907 

4,010 

21 

179 

489 

740 

1,618 

822 

Tone. 

1,827,772 

627, 5U 

1,033 

Steamer  or  tag 

nAPmATiTr .-    

1 

7 

90 

10 

1 

807 

1,249 

44,790 

1,189 

260 

2 

686 

48,225 
63,615 

Steamer  or  tag 

Hfriland  .w^.tttw^^t.-t---... 

-m 

289,567 

146,168 

Steamer  or  tag 

170.005 

Total 

727 

8^861 

2,187 

286^877 

1,686 

112,693 

28,721 

2.674.896 

BBUSSEXiS. 

Report  of  Consul  8lade. 


COMMEROB. 

The  total  importations  and  exportations  of  Belgium  (including  the 
transit  trade)  for  1885  amounted  to  $964,440,300,  or  about  8  per  cent, 
less  than  in  1884.  This  reduction  does  not,  however,  imply  a  decrease 
in  the  general  movement  of  trade,  as  the  price  of  all  merchandise  was 
materially  less  during  the  former  year.  The  total  importations  in  1885 
amounted  to  $497,476,800,  or  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
1884.  The  total  exportations  were  $466,963,500,  or  a  decrease  of  10  per 
cent. 

The  special  commerce  of  Belgium  (viz,  foreign  merchandise  consumed 
in  Belgium,  added  to  the  products  of  Belgian  soil  and  industries  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries)  in  1885  amounted  to  $491,690,300,  or  8  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1884.  The  total  value  of  foreign  merchandise  con- 
sumed in  Belgium  in  1885  amounted  to  $259,971,000,  and  in  1884  to 
$275,160,100,  being  a  difference  of  about  6  per  cent.  The  total  value  of 
Belgian  products  and  industries  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  1885 
was  $231,600,000,  being  10  per  cent,  less  than  in  1884. 

Exportatione  and  imporiatione  (deducting  iraneit  commeroe)  of  Belgium  with  tJie  different 

countriee  for  1885. 


Countries. 


Borope: 

Irance 

Gtormany 

Holland 

England 

Rnsaia , 

Italy,  Spain,  Anstria,  &o» 

other  £aropean  countries 

America 

Asia 

AfMc-a 

ToW 


Importations. 


$49, 890, 500 
32, 782, 800 
87,943,600 
32, 539. 800 
17, 968. 800 
15, 169, 800 
9,418,400 
46, 455, 100 
10.173,400 
1,698,400 


Kxportations. 


$62,126, 
89, 314, 
85. 261, 
45, 914, 

1,177, 
22, 137, 

5, 616. 
14,668, 

4,342, 

1,042. 


700 
100 
100 
700 
300 
100 
300 
000 
500 
200 


TotaL 


$112, 
72. 
78, 
88, 
10, 
87. 
16, 

61. 
20. 

2, 


017.200 
040,900 
204.900 
454.500 
145,000 
806.900 
034,700 
123.100 
115.900 
740, 600 


259.990,300  |      231,600,000       491,590,300 


It  will  be  perceived  that  European  countries  represent  83  per  cent, 
of  the  commerce  and  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  only  17  per  cent.  In 
1884  the  proportion  was  for  European  countries  82.6  and  for  the  other 
countries  17.4  per  cent. 
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During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1886  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  in  1885,  the  total  importations  have  decreased  2  per  cent.,  whilst 
the  exportations  have  increased  1  per  cent.  The  following  are  the 
principal  articles  imported  which  have  increased: 

Live  cattle $1,041,235 

Batter 49b,  905 

Flour 403,370 

Ricse 360,717 

Meats 556,033 

Guano - 1,807,831 

Raw  sUk 742,049 

Petroleum 2,582,147 

Leaf  tobacco 522,450 

The  following  articles  have  decreased : 

BaililiDg-material  (wood)  ..^ 444,286 

Wood  for  manufactariDg  pniposes 5:^9,821 

Coal 546,190 

Wheat 265,761 

Bye 300,887 

Barley 510,871 

Oats  and  com 1,100,293 

Uncn  thread 56:3,753 

Grease ..,..  693,449 

Raw  tow 320,380 

Hardware  and  notions 209,019 

Copper  and  nickel 610,459 

Rawhides 504,116 

Simp  and  molasses 257,076 

Woolen  goods.. * 417,266 

Oleaginous  grain 1,443,254 

Wine 331,381 

Of  exportations  for  first  eleven  months  of  1886,  as  compared  with 
same  months  of  1885,  the  following  articles  have  increased: 

Liye  animals .^ $427,109 

Horses  and  colts 615,670 

Candles 267,305 

Meat 346,049 

Rags 415,143 

Knitting-wool 1,849,326 

Raw  tow 490,413 

Raw  flax 1,732,175 

Raw  silk 755,209 

Hardware  and  notions 297,606 

Steel  ban  and  wire 354,734 

Manufactures  of  steel 204,966 

Old  iron 258,041 

Sheet-iron 240,864 

Manufactures  of  iron 585,369 

Cast  iron 129,477 

Raw  hides 546,383 

Chemical  produGts 280,622 

Raw  sugar 1,517,366 

Cotton  goods 316,906 

Common  glaMware 310,730 

During  the  same  period  the  following  articles  have  decreased  : 

Coal 1196,860 

Batter 353,962 

Rye 783,580 

Barley 810,021 

Oatsandooro  .^ 731,470 

Linen  thread  and  yegetable  fibers 2,435,274 

Vegetable  oils 540,014 

Railroad  and  street  cars • 1,434,147 

Grease 698,853 

Bteel  rails 305,133 
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Copper  and  niokel $368,883 

BaiidiDg-stone 521tl36 

Woolen  goods 935/27d 

Oleaginoas  graiD,  (flax-seed,  &c.) 281,780 

Hops 402,405 

OOMMEBOE  OF  BELGIUM  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  importations  from  the  United  States  into  Belgium,  which  in  1884 
Amounted  to  $31,015,100,  were  reduced  in  1885  to  $23,237,200,  a  falling 
off  of  25  per  cent.    The  principal  decrease  was  in  the  following  articles : 

Grain  of  aU  kiDds 18,982,209 

Floor - 894,555 

Cotton 551,198 

Bosin  and  bitumen 93,026 

Baw  mineral  ore w^ 72,182 

Chemical  prodnots 68,901 

CoflEee 51,997 

Baw  hides 53,075 

The  following  articles  increased: 

Oleaginous  grain  (flax-seed,  &c.) $937,298 

Leaf  tobacco 806,933 

Copper  and  nickel 546,383 

Meats 530,943 

Lard  and  grease 399,317 

Sirup  and  molasaee 99,009 

Art  objects 66,199 

The  exportations  fix)m  Belgium  to  the  United  States,  which  in  1884 
were  $7,643,800,  fell  off  to  $6,407,600  in  1885,  a  decrease  of  16  per  cent. 
The  following  articles  decreased : 

Window-glass |769,105 

Boiled  iron  and  iron  bars f 228,898 

Drugs 208,633 

Clothes 144,171 

Wooden  ware 103,062 

BiHO^ 86,464 

Tanned  and  prepared  skins : 79,323 

Arms J 76,621 

The  following  articles  increased: 

Plate-glass  and  glassware $137,666 

Chemical  products 100,939 

Hemp  and  flax 88,008 

Woolen  goods 61,567 

Linen  goods 57,900 

Machinery  and  tools 51,917 

Colors  and  dyes 42,846 

BXPOBTATIONS   TO   UiaTED  STATES  FOB  1886  FBOH  THE   OONSULAB 

DISTBIGT  OF  BBUSSELS. 

« 

The  exportations  from  this  consular  district  (as  per  accompanying 
table)  for  the  year  1886  were  $3,124,285.46,  oeing  an  increase  of 
$193,562.40  over  1885.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  were  as 
follows : 


Artidfis. 

Conets 

Olasa 

Gloves 

Laoe  goods 

Idnen  goods 


Valae. 


$197,798  00 
182,960  00 
222.740  00 
205,580  00 
201,850  00 


ArtiolM. 


Babbit-skins  and  ftirs 

Vegetable  fiber 

Ph^glass 

Window-glass 

Iron  and  steel 


Value. 


$380,600  00 
62,587  00 

169,404  00 
1,255,788  00 

187, 793  00 
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COAL  MINES. 

The  principal  coal-producing  district  in  the  Ejugdom  is  Hainaut  (in 
this  consular  district).  In  1885  the  production  was  12,925,815  tons  (of 
2,200  pounds),  a  decrease  of  585,181  tons  as  compared  with  1884.  In 
1885,  57,662  laborers  were  employed  in  the  mines,  a  decrease  of  2,^9 
fipom  1884.  The  average  selling  price  per  ton  of  coal  during  the  year 
1885,  was  $1.71,  being  14  cents  less  than  in  1884.  Since  1853  the  price 
has  not  been  as  low  as  during  1885.  The  cost  of  production  was  $1.63 
per  ton,  a  reduction  of  15  cents  per  ton  from  1884,  being  11  cents  on 
the  cost  of  labor  and  4  cents  on  other  expenses.  This  is  the  lowest  cost 
price  since  1853.  The  profits  of  the  remunerative  mines  have  decreased 
{from  1884)  $16,103.06,  while  the  deficits  of  the  losing  mines  have  de- 
creased $174,099.34.  The  estimated  profit  per  ton  was  8^  cents  in  1885, 
or  1^  more  than  in'  1884. 

Comparative  table  for  iheyear$188A€Md  I9d&, 


Items. 


Labonn: 

In  the  mines 

On  tbe  sorfiMse 

Totsl 

Total  wsgee  paid 

Avenge  snnnsl  laborer's  imges 

\i 
rdfo 
S 

Total  expenses 

Costjprioe  per  ton  of  ooal : 

Wagea 

Xxpenaea •••• 

Total 

Total  prodnodon ....tons 

Total  Talne  of  product 

Ayerage  selling  price  per  ton 

Arerage  profit  per  ton 


1884. 


60.021 
18,708 


78,789 


$14,850,041  59 
176  82 


$22,285,060  40 
1,819,161  06 


24, 104. 821  46 


$1  02 
76 


1  78 


18, 510. 906 
$88,927,999  08 
$186 
$0  06} 


188& 


67,082 
19,208 


76,866 


$U,  818. 005  81 
168  68 


$19,606  922  U 
1. 466, 204  21 


20,978,126  82 


$0  91 
72 


1  68 


12. 926, 816 
$22, 144, 200  47 
$1  71 
008i 


The  following  statement  shows  the  namber  of  mines  worked  and  not 
worked,  number  of  laborers,  production,  and  pecuniary  results  for  1885. 

Hamber  of  mines : 

Worked 80 

Not  worked 45 

Pits  for  yentilation 89 

Pits  of  extraction : 

Worked 187 

In  reserve 68 

In  constmutipn - 11 

ATerage  depth  of  pits  of  extraction • feet..  1, 762 

ATerage  width  of  ooalyeins 2 

Latxireis: 

In  mines 57,662 

On  the  snrfiMe 19,203 

Total 76,865 

Horses  employed : 

In  mines 2,774 

On  the  snrface 1,066 

Total 3,540 
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Ordinary  expenses ^19,506,9*22  11 

Extraordinary  expenses ^1,406,204  21 

Total -./. 21,073,126  32 

Expenses  for  salaries  and  laborers $11,813,005  81 

Other  expenses $9,260,120,51 

Total  production : 

Quantity tons..  12,925,815 

Value 122,144,200  47 

Number  of  paying  mines 42 

Proflton  same $1,419,334  35 

Number  of  unremnneratiye  mines 39 

Loss  <n  same -• $348,260  20 

General  profit  of  all  mines $1>071, 074  15 

The  total  number  of  laborers  were  subdivided  as  follows: 

In  mines : 

Men 45,551 

Women 3,995 

Boys  (under  16  years  of  age^ 6,534 

Girls  (under  16  years  of  age) 1,582 

Total 57,662 

On  the  surface: 

Men 12,543 

Women 2,709 

Boys(niider  16  years  of  age) 2,113 

Girls(under  16year8of  age) 1.838 

Total 19,203 

The  average  daily  wages  for  1885  was  as  follows  (avoiding  fractions) : 

Penta. 

Men 60 

Women 32 

Boys 27 

Girls 21 

The  following  are  the  annual  average  wages  per  laborer  for  the  last 
ten  years: 


i87e 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


AnuNmt. 


$100  70 
110  77 
161  85 
166  80 
176  98 


Yean. 


1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1886 


Amoant. 


$178  72 
186  28 
194  86 
175  82 
153  68 


Daring  the  same  term  of  years,  fortunately  for  the  laborer,  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  materiaUy  diminished.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  average  price  of  wheat  and  potatoes,  the  two  staple 
articles  of  consamption,  since  1850 : 


I860 
1861 
1852 
1868 

1864 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1850 
1860 
1861 


Wheat, 

220 
poimds. 


13  17 
824 
898 


4 

6 
6 
6 

4 
4 
4 
5 
6 


57 
97 
24 
83 
80 
55 
64 
90 
52 


Potatoes, 

220 
I>oand8. 


Tears. 


$0  80 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


61 
62 
77 
31 
02 
62 
81 
18 
33 
89 
25 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1887 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


Wheat,  I  Potatoes, 

220       I        220 
pounds.  I    pounds. 


$6  18 
5  26 


67 
61 
46 
18 

6  86 
5  36 

5  63 

7  09 

6  32 
6  67 


$1  70 


14 
27 
88 
40 
12 
92 
30 
86 
99 
82 
72 


1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1B81. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


Wheat. 

220 
poonda. 


86  45 


5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 


08 
86 
28 
64 
29 
48 
65 
23 
71 
20 


Potatoes, 

220 
poondfl. 


$1  77 


1 
2 
2 


52 
18 
89 
2  18 
8  49 
227 


3  75 


80 
84 
21 
84 
18 
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STOKB  AKD  HASBLE  QUABSIBS. 

Kamber  of  qaarries  in  the  provinoe  of  Hainaat  (of  whioh  445  are  above 

groimd  and  88nnder  grooDd) 633 

Kamber  of  laborers  employed 11,880 

Horsee  employed 714 

Value  of  produeU, 
Marble,  stones  for  ornament,  and  bmlding-Btones $1,061,242  34 


Limestone 

Paving-stone 

Chalk,  silex,  olay ,  and  sand 

Bolphate  of  buryte 

Phosphate  of  lime 


864, 147  85 
389,477  86 
193,861  17 
4,053  00 
614,068  10 


Total 3,126,850  33 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  productions  of  quarries  in 
same  province  from  1^0 : 


U81. 


Value. 


8,718,688  28 
4, 034, 070  68 


1888. 
1884. 
1885. 


Valae. 


$4,884,960  00 
8, 802, 779  S8 
8,126^850  82 


IBON  nTDUSTBY  IN  THB  PBOVINCB  OF  HAXKAUT  POB  1885. 

Establishments : 

WorkiDg 8 

Shnt  down 8 

Smelting  fiimaoee : 

Working  -. 14 

Shnt  down 21 

Steam  machinery : 

Nomber 165 

Hone-power • 6,858 

LaboreiB  employed 1,341 


Conntmption, 

Tons  (2,900  poimds). 

Belgian  mineral  ore 26,900 

Foreign  mineral  ore 766,410 

Sooris 198,700 


Produettan. 

Pig  iron  for  rolling*mill  pnrpoaes •• • .. ..      348, 520 

Pig  iron  for  foundries ••..•• 7,960 


Total 


356,480 


Aggregate  yalne... 
H.  Ex.  171- 


18,946,209  90 
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Comparative  prodtiotion  and  value  from  1880  to  1885,  incluMve. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 i 

1884 

1885 


Aotive 

■meltiiig 

ftir- 

naoes. 


For  rolling-mill 

For  foundry  pur- 

parpoBos. 

poses. 

Total 
product. 

Produc- 

Value 

Produc- 

Value 

tion. 

per  ton. 

tion. 

per  ton. 

Tom. 

Ton*. 

Tont. 

311, 140 

$11  04 

36,691^ 

$13  80 

347,835 

810,783 

10  13 

40, 171 

18  82 

856»954 

862,088 

10  39 

40,050 

14  00 

402,138 

400, 473 

9  98 

24.400 

13  95 

424,873 

881, 000 

8  65 

13,800 

13  06 

394, 300 

348,520 

8  16 

7.960 

10  77 

366,480 

Average 

value 
per  ton. 


$11  84 

10  49 

10  75 

10  22 

899 

826 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  bow  the  depression  in  smelting 
furnaces  has  been  accentuated  since  1852 : 


1852 
1858 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1886 


Number 

of 
furnaces. 


18 
23 
28 
28 
29 
26 
26 
27 
25 
26 
25 
25 
27 
31 
81 
25 
24 
28 
28 
80 
83 
84 
24 
25 
15 
15 
15 
14 
20 
19 
20 
19 
18 
14 


Product. 


Value. 


Value 
per 
ton. 


Tona. 

85,210 
118,873 
148,063 
145. 428 
158,032 
145, 783 
163,916 
163, 9J6 
183, 910 
188, 100 
208, 750 
229. 206 
268,960 
287,380 
313,  400 
273,700 
287.735 
349,397 
357, 758 
894,890 
435, 490 
892, 160 
336.600 
293, 114 
236,  723 
239, 830 
265, 357 
224,832 
847, 835 
356,054 
402,138 
424, 873 
394,800 
856.480 


$1. 234, 
2,370, 
3,440, 
8,431, 
8,476, 
2,857, 

2,  945, 
2. 747, 
2, 976. 
2.934, 
3. 279, 
3, 482, 

4.  137, 
4,415. 
4, 948. 
4,068. 

3,  024, 
4,773, 
6, 017, 
6,655, 
8, 039, 
9, 263, 

5,  577. 
4, 124, 
2,S8», 
2,641, 
2, 676, 
2,243, 
8, 945. 
8, 744, 
4,322, 
4,343, 
3, 468, 
2,946, 


665  20 
428  44 
302  20 
437  87 
080  54 
265  60 
436  11 
458  83 
027  19 
944  63 
856  85 
549  90 
562  60 
292  40 
845  50 
175  00 
998  54 
337  76 
289  00 
455  84 
422  72 
578  50 
600  00 
796  00 
250  79 
872  78 
697  70 
931  90 
969  92 
325  45 
235  00 
619  40 
403  00 
202  00 


$14  50 
19  94 
23  22 
23  18 

22  00 
19  60 

17  97 
16  76 
16  18 
15  60 
15  61 
15  19 
15  42 
15  38 

15  82 
14  79 
13  64 

13  65 

14  02 
14  32 

18  46 

23  86 

16  57 
14  07 
12  20 
11  04 
10  18 

10  98 

11  84 
10  49 
10  75 
10  22 

880 
826 


Mineral 
employed. 


Tom. 
256,183 
369, 062 
487,  9G0 
454,548 
493,425 
425, 996 
488, 759 
469, 720 
507, 250 
520. 950 
581,511 
637, 170 
742,600 
819,600 
852,200 
773. 700 
816, 650 
960,755 
1, 000, 775 


FueL 


859,084 
996,978 
1,002,006 
864.850 
793, 810 


Toru. 
116,689 
174, 855 
231,852 
228.682 
240.455 
216, 023 
241,322 
237,857 
242,000 
241,790 
202, 840 
284,830 
3J7,  700 
3tJ^,  160 
375,300 
339,450 
350.236 
419, 631 
453,892 
603,400 
672, 700 
517,530 
410,210 
367, 070 
279,660 
281,800 
804,000 
258,450 
871,260 
399, 775 
455,780 
495,596 
442,006 
898,810 


Number 

of 
laborers. 


1,810 
2,108 
2,204 
2,205 
2,237 
2,187 
2.419 
2,270 
2,282 
2,253 
2,443 
2,372 
2,783 
2,928 
2,908 
2,860 
2,887 
2,633 
2,648 
2,623 
8,042 
8,060 
2,458 
2,020 
1,540 
1,418 
1.426 
1,417 
1,820 
1,066 
2,048 
2,013 
1,600 
1,841 


KOLUNG-MILLS. 

Working 24 

Bhnt  down *             8 

Kumber  of  laborers 8,389 

*  Consumption. 

Tons  (2,200  pounds). 

Pig-iron 379,358 

Other  iron 352,821 

Scrap-iron (32,196 

Coal  andftiel 581,  b83 

Production, 

Heavy  iron  for  smitliB 108,234 

Light  iron  for  smithB 56,  Idy 

Special  iron 71,503 
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ToDB  (2,200  poimdi). 

Bails : 6,686 

Split  iron  and  bars 41,576 

Heavy  sheet-iron 35,530 

Light  sheet-iron 400 

Total 320,117 

Total yalae »7,388,658  76 

The  following  table  presents  the  total  prodaction  of  the  rolling  millB 
in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  and  the  valae  thereof;-  also,  the  production 
and  vsdae  of  iron  rails  from  1869  to  1885,  inclusive : 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
18n 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 


Total 
prodac- 
tion. 


Tofu. 
203,800 
805,000 
285,000 
201,100 
268,400 
284,400 
250,400 
234,600 
234,800 
258,600 
240.600 
804,800 
807,700 
843,800 
826,800 
814,400 
820,100 


Total  valno. 


•8.528, 
10, 431, 

0,250. 
13,770, 
14.054. 
12,682, 

0,761, 

7,033. 

6,000. 

7, 103. 

6,473. 

0.367. 

0,026. 
10,841, 

0,846, 

8,050, 

7.888, 


814  50 
514  00 
760  60 
485  80 
481  80 
800  20 
862  80 
280  10 
531  00 
500  00 
548  10 
505  00 
161  10 
100  00 
468  80 
840  60 
658  76 


Prodac- 
tion of 
iron 
nils. 


Tom. 

105,800 

130,600 

85,000 

60,800 

71,800 

87,700 

48,500 

87,600 

22,500 

28,600 

11,600 

86,000 

24,000 

17,600 

10,000 

7,200 

6,700 


Vslne  of  iron 
nilB. 


18.826, 

4.278» 

2,778, 

2,728, 

8,478, 

2,876, 

1.810. 

1.288, 

710, 

757, 

282, 

i,iie, 

706, 
636. 
200, 
178, 
184. 


288  20 
541  10 
176  40 
601  00 
632  00 
647  40 
767  70 
255  70 
478  30 
812  70 
802  00 
041  80 
487  00 
808  40 
002  70 
880  26 
780  00 


ATOimgc 

pxice 

I»erton 

of  rmili. 


131  60 
82  78 
82  61 
45  63 
48  77 
42  73 

80  22 
84  26 
27  16 

26  47 
24  38 

81  05 
20  43 
80  45 

27  61 
24  85 
24  65 


OTHBB  IRON  WORKS.  188S. 
Komber  of  establishments : 

Working 17 

Shutdown. 5 

Kamber  of  workmen 208 

Consumption  of  ooal tons..  6,324 

Prodaction  of  manufactures  of  iron do....  2,452 

Total  value  of  product $121,083 

8TEKL  WOBEB,  1885b 
Bessemer  works: 

Working .*  1 

Shut  down 1 

Workmen  employed 174 

Ayerage  daily  wages fO  67 

Total  coDBumption  of  coal tons..  8,190 

Consumption  of  iron : 

Belgian  piff-iron tons.-  22,805 

Foreign  p^-iron do...  3, 100 

Steel  scrap  and  sbayings do...  1,400 

Total  production  in  steel  ingots do...  23,805 

Total  value  of  product ^ $413,492  85 

Value  per  ton $17  37 

Production  of  finished  steel : 

Consumption  of  raw  steel tons..  23,805 

Prodmeikm, 


Pradnota 

Qosntit^. 

Value. 

VahM 
pertoB. 

Ibdli .. 

Ibnt. 
4,868 
1,181 
8,468 
4,808 

$108,046  26 

81.847  51 

182,685  00 

114,450  61 

$22  10 

JLoiML  stMl ^....^.V,^V^\[lV.V,\\l^^^\V. 

26  07 

(OtkvstMl 

1080 

^tMlwtre 

96  06 

Total 

10.805 

486,868  28 

tioo 
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wumow-GLAsa  and  glasswabb  wobes,  pboyhtc^  of  hatetaut,  isbs. 

Establishments : 

Working 5» 

Shntdown 7 

Melting  fhmaoes : 

Workinff 160 

Not  working..... 75 

Poto: 

Working 1,16S 

Not  wolfing 604 

Flattening-fomaoes : 

Workuiff 182 

Networking 50 

Laborers  employed 8,322 

CoBsomption  ox  ooal tons..  584,721 

Prodmetkm, 

Window-glass 29meters..       22,448,000 

Value $6,884,782  30 

Bottles number..         4,510,000 

Value $89,938  00 

Other  glassware value..      $290,096  30 

PLATB4}LASS  WOHES. 

Establishments,  working 3 

Melting  ftimaces : 

Working 6 

Not  woding 3 

Pots: 

Working 80 

Networking •. 28 

Flattening  fnmaoes 98 

Laborers  emploved ^ 1,440 

Consumption  of  ooal ; tons..  58,756 

Plate-glass 29  meters..    286,000 

Value (»35,034 

General  reeapUulation  of  the  value  of  Ihe  production  of  mineSf  quarriee,  and  induetriee  in- 

theproffinoe  of  Hainautf^om  1876  to  1885  inolueive. 


Yean. 

Ooal  mines. 

Qnaxiiet. 

Iron  and  steel 
works. 

Olass-worka. 

Total. 

1876 

$28,017,967  97 
22,093,695  07 
21,685,848  18 
21,077,161  66 
24,581,168  22 
28,729,890  59 
25,630,180  76 
26.781,189  97 
25.017,999  03 
22,114,200  47 

$3,798,639  27 
8,782,178  54 
8,622,628  28 
8,188,956  70 
3,850.509  91 
8,718,689  26 
4. 034, 070  56 
4,884,960  96 
8, 392, 200  28 
8,126,850  82 

$12,548,849  18 
11,280,616  88 
11,187,758  88 

10.194.723  39 

14.374.724  36 
13,171,257  98 
15,064,643  18 
14,008,463  03 
11,877,817  08 
10,892,988  18 

$6,884,669  00 
6,975,478  00 
5,688,298  10 
6|  284, 050  60 
6,066,938  40 
6.888»449  46 
7.729,8a  00 
8.291,666  00 
7,768,148  85 
7,217,852  60 

$50. 764. 646  87 

1877 

43. 181. 868  49 

1878 

41.949.032  89 

1879 

39.789.892  16 

1880 

48.747.880  89 

1881 

46k  958. 287  28! 

1888 

62.458.687  50 

1888 

68.416.279  96 

1884 

48.051.660  19' 

1886 

48, 881, 836  6S 

Total 

240,608,766  77 

86,289,684  06 

124,980,686  54 

66^709,878  85 

468,588,516  19 

OONSTTLATE  XJNITBI)  StATS8, 

Brussels  J  Janua/ry  14, 1887. 


V7ILLIAM  SLADE, 

Consul 


1 
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Vtilne  of  deeUtnd  txpwrU  trim  ihe  consular  dUtriet  of  BnuieU  to  the  Uniiod  8taU$  dm^ 

img  f^  ytoT  ending  Dooemher  31, 1886. 


Mcrohandtoc. 


Bntutii. 


AailiDe  eolora. 
Coneto 


GlOTM... 


IroD  and  steel 

Leoe  goods 

liiDoa  goods 

Karbkt 

IfediciiMa  roots 

Oil  pain  tings 

Beobit^kiBs  and  ftirs 
Setin  goods,  traUoms . 

TinfoU 

Vegetable  fiber 

Wooltm  goods 

IClacellaneoiis  goods  . 


ChmrUroi, 
-Glass: 

Plate 

Window 

Ixtm  and  steel 

HisoeUaneoos  goods  .... 


Total,  United  Statee^gold. 
Total.  1885 


Quarters  ending— 


ICaroh     I      June 
8t,1888.        80,1886. 


I9>B68  06 
42,2S1U 
82.008  68 
60.882  60 


8,685  60 
10,857  06 
66^8^11 
48,045  77 


6,888  14 

88.054  87 

2.640  60 

2, 152  81 

12,664  85 


5,420  67 


48,100  53 

826,076  87 

67,872  28 

54 


782,782  12 
665^873  18 


216^018  80 


$40.012  80 

25,878  71 

88,600  52 

3,880  64 


7,052  14 
24.40141 
35.087  66 


8,600  48 

05,465  88 

1.441  41 

2,048  08 

U,441  58 


4,462  60 


88,242  55 

8(^,414  00 

62,020  88 

768  85 


September 
80,1886. 


«^5a7m 

40,744  83 

20^584  70 

67.454  85 

4,IK3§6 

0.022^ 

8,177  58 

70, 178  78 

50,030  62 


706,264  10 
681,135  86 


22,128  24 


2,256  17 
70,726  52 
6,808  07 
4,47^24 
22,084  77 
6.686  06 
4,561  t5 


85.588  81 
28%  850  86 
602  06 

5$5  40 


776.287  03 
774.560  56 


1,717  47 


Deoember 
81,1886. 


1^065  56 

51,802  3 

3,10810 

4,1M15 

15.805  88 

44,186  18 

66^827  63 

8,776  65 

2,840  74 

2,460  08 

117,814  50 

4,681  57 


Told. 


15,546  15 
"4,667*61 

^528  10 

884.40  60 

20,808  43 

7.048  10 


861,042  21 
800.144  51 


47.202  30 


$10,22101 

187,703  68 

188,860  62 

282,740  80 

U,  827  18 

18.757  04 

87,208  56 

205.686  48 

201,850^ 

8.776  65 

2,840  74 

20,600  67 

860,660  77 

15,500  65 

8.674  68 

62,587  80 

5,886  0$ 

18»68168 


160,404  58 

1,256,788  88 

187,788  61 

0,260  88 


8,124,285  46 
8,830,723  06 


108,562  40 


Commoroe  hohooen  Belgium  and  tK^  United  Statee  for  ihe  yean  1884  and  1885  compared. 


Merchandise. 


Animals  i 

Cattle 

Horses 

Animal  matter 


Artol^eets 

Books  and  printed  matter 


Caeao.raw 

€henioal  prodnets 

Cloiliee 

Coal  and  eoke 

Coffee 

Coloxsand  dyes.... 
Cotton  goods  ••••■• 

€ott«n,taw 

Drags  

Bartnenware 


FndtsofaUklBd 

Glass: 

Window 

Plate 

Grain  of  sn  kinds 

•Grease  and  lard 

Baidwaie  and  notions. 
fi«no  and  Unen  fibers. 
HidMi and  skins: 


Tsnned. 


Bxports  to  United 
States. 


1884. 


$8,106 


30,758 

214,880 

15,054 

12,081 


113,677 

487,888 

88,780 


06,683 
00,710 


432,513 

2,500 

161,348 


2,104,786 
201,200 


202,650 
18,014 
04,184 

208»857 

138,842 

81,428 


1885. 


$26,441 

187,600 

15,054 

8,402 


214,616 
208,167 
116,870 


188,580 
78,688 


223,880 

2.816 

177.560 


1,425,681 
820,065 


210,568 

8,878 

182.102 

260,814 

54,618 

7,720 


Imports  from  United 
States. 


1884. 


$2,816 


4,246 

60,705 

16,010 

570 


2,128 

8,848 

88,201 


820,451 
8£^214 


618,740 
.  18,721 


1,311,040 
15,440 


16,203.804 

2.170,035 

3,474 

64,655 

128,845 
12,160 


1885. 


$2,128 

15,440 
6^048 
80,166 
84,161 
66,778 


2,500 

8,878 

10,800 


267,884 
81,662 


62,682 
1»,586 


416,404 
48,618 


7.081.685 

2.570.258 

11.580 

87.248 

75.270 
12.718 
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Comm0re6  helweett  Belgium  and  the  United  Siatee,  ^c— Continned. 


VnrfllnnfllM 


Hbnoy.....  ««••--->•••••>>>•  •->-•»••>••• 
Iron: 

OldBorap 

Ban  and  rolled 

MannfMtoresof 

Linen  goods 

Machinery  and  tools 

Meat 

Mineral  ore,  raw 

Nickel  and  copper 

Oil,  vegetable 

Oleaginons  grain « 

Paper  of  alfkind ••••••. 

Petroleum: 

Cmde 

Refined 

Products  for  industries 

Kags 

Rosin  and  bitij^nen 

Silk  goods..... 

Spirits  and  li<inors 

Starch 

Steel  in  bars,  &o 

Sugar,  raw 

Strap  and  molasses 

Textile  fabrics 

TinfoU 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Manufactured 

Vegetable  substances 

Wax,  raw 

Wines 

Wood: 

Building 

Furniture 

Manufactures  of 

Wool 

Woolen  goods 

Zlno 

Miscellaneous  goods 


Total. 


Exports  to  United 
States. 


1884. 


$20,265 
822,117 
23,932 
08,412 
75,856 
60,088 
208,746 


58,286 


21,087 
101,132 


11.387 
2,816 


).502 
564,011 


6,562 
6,562 


570 
4,825 


207,606 


181,806 

41.302 

280,056 


7,634,887 


1885. 


$20,886 
08,210 
28,050 

151,812 

127, 573 
88,201 

801,466 


20.143 


12,788 
14,668 


8,402 
4,246 


370. 174 
543,681 


15,440 
7,527 


103 
8,088 


104,544 


243,373 

20.529 

180, 012 


6,403,033 


Imports  lh>m  United 
States. 


1884. 

1885. 

$30,108 

$30,051 

15,633 

1,540,063 

06,886 

860,788 

434. 057 

0,650 


386 
5, 471, 857 


645,302 


15,826 


148,031 
68,332 


217,318 

61,567 

169,647 

193 


831, 381 
3,474 


201,299 
"66,"  892 


81,009,889 


23,032 
2,080,926 

24.704 
916,171 
463,770 
946,858 


6,948 
4,449,036 


552, 86& 
is* 703 


247,040 
105.378 


1,024,251 
78.037 
73,147 
11.966 


327,135 
6.563 


30,880 
'88.008 


23,236,621 


GHENT. 

Report  of  Consul  Polachek. 

The  crisis  in  the  indnstrial  circles  of  this  district  has  almost  disap* 
peared,  and  the  manufacturers  and  their  working  people  have  come  ta 
a  mutual  good  understanding ;  such  is  the  net  result  for  the  later  part 
of  the  year  of  1886  for  nearly  all  the  industries  of  Ghent. 

The  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics  have  prospered,  owing  to  the 
strength  of  their  plant  and  to  their  constant  efforts  to  increase  their 
exportations.  It  cannot  be  recorded  that  one  single  establishment 
has  been  obliged  to  cease  running  their  factories,  nor  even  of  having 
shortened  the  working  hours,  as  had  been  the  case  for  several  months 
during  1885 ;  on  the  contrary,  their  products  seem  to  tind  great  favor 
in  foreign  markets,  thus  assuring  to  them  a  continuation  of  a  fair  trade 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  question  of  the  laboring  classes  presents  itself,  with  its  many 
cares,  in  all  the  different  European  countries  at  the  same  time,  but  with 
an  utter  lack  of  lasting  remedies.  The  cotton  spinners  and  weavers 
form  by  themselves  a  co-operative  society  for  the  purpose  of  resisting. 
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any  unreasonable  demand  made  by  their  laborers,  and  thus  have  ac- 
quired some  strength,  having  so  far  resisted  every  pressure  of  raising 
the  salaries  or  any  modification  in  the  routine  work  demanded  by  the 
working  people,  and  although  some  strikes  have  occurred  here  *they 
were  only  temporary,  as  the  strikers  were  immediately  replaced  by 
other  willing  hands;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  this  state  of  affairs  will 
be  lasting.  The  constant  agitation,  strikes,  and  other  excesses  made 
by  the  laborers  in  other  countries  have  also  imbued  the  Belgian  labor- 
ers (formerly  content  and  submissive)  with  a  spirit  of  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction ;  notwithstanding  that  their  earnings  are  only  about  one- 
third  in  money  as  large  as  those  in  the  United  States,  yet  their  expenses 
and  needs  are  in  the  same  proportion.  The  large  body  of  laborers  in 
this  district  have  by  their  complaints,  &c.,  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  feasible  way  for  the  settlement  of  that  difficult  question  and  the 
pacification  of  the  laboring  classes  is  to  allow  them  to  participate  in  the 
net  profits  of  their  respective  manufactory. 

LINEN  MANUFACTURING. 

Spinning. — ^The  linen  trade  has  in  the  year  1886  strongly  felt  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  flax  crop  in  Eussia  and,  in  consequence,  of  a  smaller 
production  of  tow.  The  stock  of  former  years  being  much  reduced, 
the  prices  of  flax  and  tow  remained  relatively  high.  It  being,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  lower  prices  in  the  same  proportion  as  on  cotton 
fabrics,  the  latter  were  able  to  compete  in  the  most  decided  and  formid- 
able manner  with  linen  fabrics.  The  proportion  between  the  values  of 
these  products  being  so  unusual,  the  result  was  that  preference  was 
given  to  cotton  goods  (relatively  cheaper  than  linen  goods)  by  the  con- 
sumers. To  the  causes  above  indicated  special  causes  are  joined,  in  the 
manufacturing  of  sewing  threads,  already  severely  tried  by  the  grad- 
ual extension  in  the  use  of  cotton  sewing  thread.  Its  situation  was  much 
aggravated  by  an  entirely  prohibitory  laV,  which  went  into  effect  July 
1,  1885,  in  Germany,  which  was  the  priiicipal  outlet  for  this  fabric, 
thereby  causing  a  great  loss  to  the  spinning  trade  of  this  district. 

In  regard  to  the  jute  spinning  trade,  which  is  in  a  still  more  difficult 
position  than  that  of  flax  spinning,  this  industry,  which  was  in  such  a 
flourishing  condition  in  former  years,  and  gave  promises  of  a  long  con- 
tinuation of  prosperity,  is  today  almost  prostrated,  the  direct  cause  of 
this  failure  being  ascribed  to  overproduction  and  the  almost  total  ces- 
sation in  the  exportation  of  this  article.  We  have  in  this  city  a  very 
large  spinnery  of  jute  threads,  employing  nearly  3,000  hands,  which  is 
coutrolled  by  a  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  8,000,000  francs,  all 
paid  up.  Their  stock  is  divided  up  into  bonds  of  1,000  francs  each, 
which  were  quoted  up  to  the  commencement  of  1886  at  5,000  francs, 
while  to-day  it  is  said  they  are  offered  at  2,000  francs  each,  a  falling  off 
of  3,000  francs  in  less  than  one  year.  The  following  table  shows  the 
exact  state  of  affairs  of  this  industry: 

ImpartaHon  and  exportation  of  UnoHt  hempf  and  jute  threadif  1885  and  1886. 


Ymn. 

Importation. 

Exportation. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

Qnantity. 

Valne. 

IM. 

KUogratM. 
4.996,140 
4,224,907 

Franet, 
18,828,128 
16,228,647 

KUogramt, 
19,897,955 
18,432,248 

Francs. 

78, 179, 509 

vm 

72,222.052 

IneriMM,  1880 

751,233 

2,601,481 

1,465,707 

76^95,457 

■ 
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IAik0i^,  h&mpf  and  Jute  threadi,  1886. 


tion 


Im 


InoreMe  in  ezportotioii. 


Qaantlty. 


16,901,815 


Yftlae. 


78,179^5M 

i8,na,m 


W,S61,881 


Weaving. — The  weaving  of  pnre  linen  cloth  diminishes  in  importance 
with  every  ensoing  year,  which  fact  has  been  particularly  felt  in  1886. 
The  poor  flax  crop  in  Bussia  has  caused  a  considerable  rise  in  the  prices 
of  threads  of  ordinary  qualities.  The  price  of  linen  goods,  far  from  Sol- 
lowing  the  ascending  movement,  has  rather  descended,  and  during  the 
entire  year  the  supply  has  exceeded  the  demand.  The  use  of  linen 
goods  is  on  the  decline  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  excessive 
cheapness  of  cotton  goods  and  their  healthful  qualities,  as  recommended 
by  medical  specialists,  are  the  principal  causes.  It  is  also  for  the  latter 
reason  that  the  pse  of  linen  for  soldiers'  underwear  hae  entirely  disap- 
peared in  Belgium.  The  manufacturers  hereabouts  are,  however,  not 
eutii^Iy  hopeless,  from  the  fact  that  more  than  150.000,000  yards  of  pure 
linen  are  exported  to  America  annually  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
thjBy,  therefore,  believe  that  this  industry  has  not  yet  lost  its  vitality 

THE  COTTON  INDUSTEY. 

I^nning, — In  this  industrial  branch  the  year  1886  may  be  considered 
as  having  been,  altogether,  of  normal  importance.  In  cotton  spinning, 
more 'so  than  in  any  other  industry  in  this  district,  business  has  been 
very  difficult  and  altogether  yielded  very  little  remuneration.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Ohent  has  in  the  preceding  years  solved  sev- 
eral questions  of  great  importance  to  the  cotton  industry. 

Being  consulted  by  the  Government  about  the  observations  which  it 
(the  Government)  was  about  to  present,  through  the  agency  of  delegates 
appointed  to  the  Congress  of  American  Cotton  Planters,  at  New  Or- 
leans, which  met  to  examine  the  facts  concerning  the  culture  and  the 
commerce  in  raw  cottons,  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Ghent  requested 
to  submit  the  adoption  of  the  following  points,  viz : 

1.  More  advantageous  terms. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  length  of  time  for  the  presentation  of  claims  on 
the  sellers,  the  time  being  insufficient  for  those  receiving  their  cotton 
by  sailing  vessels.  ^ 

3.  Unification  in  the  classing  of  different  qualities  of  raw  cotton,  as 
the  American  classification  not  being  equivalent  to  that  of  Liverpool, 
England,  it  is  impossible  to  classify  the  cotton  arriving  direct  from 
America  fairly.  In  the  event  of  a  claim  against  the  seller  this  point 
presents  very  serious  inconveniences. 

These  points,  submitted  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  have  been 
adopted  by  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  as  the  following  letter 
from  the  niinister  of  foreign  affairs  at  Brussels  proves : 

To  the  Prerident  qf  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Ghent: 

Referring  to  my  letter  of  December  30, 1  have  the  honor  of  informing  yon  that  the 
Government,  in  reply  to  the  invitation  sent  by  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  has  ap- 

Jointed  Mr.  Rouleaux,  Belgian  consul-general  to  the  United  States,  and  Jir.  Lan* 
aner,  Belgian  consul  at  New  Orleans,  to  represent  onr  interest  at  the  congress  or* 
ganized  by  the  National  Cotton  Planters'  Association  of  America. 


^ 
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The  delegates  appoiuted  aseisted  at  the  meetings  of  the  coDgress,  bat  soon  per- 

-eeiTed  ti^at  its  objects  were  not  in  accordance  with  an  international  coouneroej  ^^ 

that  they  oonld  not  broach  the  points  indicated  by  the  chamber  of  cpm]^ei;c^  Mi  its 

letter  of  January  12.    They  therefore  abstained  from  taking  pari^  in  the  di^ssions  of 

the  opngressi  whose  piincipa^  object  was  the  agricnltnral  interest  of  its  country. 

l^eyertheless,  Mr.  Landaner  has  seized  another  occasion  of  senring  the  commercial 
interests  of  Belgium. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  the  principal  exchange  of  Amer- 
ica, he  sabmitted  to  the  directors  the  questions  proposed  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  Ghent,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  unanimously  approved. 

These  questions  will,  therefore,  soon  be  submitted  to  the  National  Cotton  Exchange, 
and  it  does  not  seem  doubtful  but  that  they  will  be  approved.    They  will,  therefore, 
probablv  introduce  the  changes  which  your  association  desirod  in  the  handling  and  • 
m  the  classification  of  cotton,  and  you  will  have  the  honor  of  having  started  a  move- 
<ment  in  which  M  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world  aro  deeply  interested. 

PRIKOS  CARAMAN. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  yeai^  1885  the  minister  of  finances  has 
laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives  a  prqject  fo^  the  modification 
of  the  tariff  on  threads  and  cotton  textiles,  and  on  woolen  threads, 
which  has  been  adopted  as  follows,  viz: 

Abtiolx  1. 

SsonoN  1.  The  duties  on  cotton  threads,  and  textiles  according  to  weight,  are 
modified  as  foUows : 

[ICeMoring  on  the  half  kilogmnt.] 

Vnnoft  per  100  Ulogmas. 
Cotton  threads : 

Unbleached  and  bleached — 

20,000  meters  at  least : 10 

20,000  to  40,000  meters 16 

40,000  meters  or  more free  of  duty. 

Dyed— 

S0,000  meters  at  least ^ 16 

20,000  to  40,000  meters 20 

40,000  meters  or  more free  of  4uty. 

[Half  oentimeter  square.] 
Cotton  textiles : 

Mixed,  crossed,  and  ticking : 
Unbleached — 

First  class,  weighing  exclusiyely  11  kilograms  or  more  per  100 
square  meters: 

35  threads  or  less 40 

36  threads  or  more 62 

Second  class,  weighing  exclusively  from  7  to  11  kilograms  per  100 

square  meters: 

35  threads  or  less 60 

36  to  43  threads 00 

44  threads  or  more /. 100 

Third  class,  weighing  exclusiyely  from  5  to  7  kilograms  per  100 
souare  meters : 

35  threads  or  less 60 

36  to  43  threads 80 

44  threads  or  more 100 

[10  per  oeni  <m  the  valae  for  prints.] 

Crossed,  tickings,  and  united : 
Dyed- 
First  class,  weighing  exclusively  11  kilograms  or  more  per  100 
sauare  meters : 

35  tnreads  or  less , 40 

96  threads  or  more 71 

Second  class,  weighing  exclusively  from  7  to  11  kilograms  per  100 
sauare  meters : 

35  threads  or  less 67 

36  to  43  threads 103 

44  threads  or  more 116 
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Francs  per  100  klloKniai» 
Cotton  textiles — Con  tinned. 

Crosaed,  tickings,  and  united — Continued. 
Dyed— Continued. 

Third  class,  weighing  ezolasively  from  3  to  7  kilograms  per  100' 
sqaare  meters : 

27  threads  or  less 70 

28  to  35  threads 9a 

36  threads  or  more a      US. 

White- 
First  class,  weighing  exolnsiyely  II  kilograms  or  more  per  100 
sqnare  meters: 

35  threads  or  lees • 65- 

36  threads  or  more 87 

Second  class,  weighing  exclusively  from  7  to  11  kilograms  per  300 

square  me^rs: 

35  threads  or  less 75 

36  to  43  threads ? 115 

44  threads  or  more 125 

Third  class,  weighing  exclusively  from  3  to  7  kilograms  per  100 
sqnare  meters: 

27  threads  or  less r.....        85 

28  to  35  threads 105 

36  threads  or  more 125 

Cotton  velvets — 

Silk  faced  (velvets) : 

Unbleached 75 

Dyed  and  printed 10^ 

Others  (corduroys,  moleskins,  &c.): 

Unbleached 50 

Dyed  and  printed 75 

Sbc.  2.  The  admission  with  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  unbleached  cotton 
textiles  destined  to  be  printed  is  subordinated  by  the  conditions  to  be  determined  by 
the  Government. 

Article  2. 

Ssc.  1.  Will  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  single  threads  used  in  the  manufacturing 
of  sewing  threads. 

Sec.  2.  The  recognized  manufacturers  of  sewing  threads  will  alone  be  allowed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  free  entr^  of  single  threads,  and  but  for  a  quantity  amounting 
to  75  kilograms  per  year  per  spindle  employed  in  their  factory. 

Sec.  3.  Threads  will  be  delivered  over  to  the  interested  provisionarily  exempt  from< 
dntv  under  the  condition  that  the  full  ireight  charges  have  been  paid  and  a  deposit 
made  of  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

Sec.  4.  To  the  proof  of  their  declaration  of  removal  the  interested  ones  must  Join 
a  certificate  from  the  town  authorities  stating  the  number  of  spindles  employed  in 
their  factory. 

Sec.  5.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  exemption  from  duty  shall  be  considered  definite 
and  the/reight  charges  will  be  considered  duly  discharged  if  the  interested  partiea 
will  produce  at  the  office  of  delivered  documents  a  certificate  from  the  town  authori- 
ties proving  that  the  factory  has  been  running  during  the  entire  year. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  interested  parties  do  not  produce  this  certificate,  or  if  it  results  firom 
the  produced  certificate  that  the  factory  has  been  inactive  during  the  whole  year, 
thev  will  be  proceeded  against  ior  the  recovery  of  the  duty  on  the  threads  which 
will  have  been  admitted  provisionarily  exempt  from  duty.  In  case  of  partial  inac- 
tivity of  the  factory  the  quantity  of  thread  to  be  admitted  exempt  from  duty  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  days  of  activity  combined  with  the  number  of  spindlea 
nsed. 

Article  3. 

The  Government  is  authorized  to  cancel  or  reduce  the  duty  on  woolen  threads  and 
on  goat's,  llama's,  vicugna's,  and  chamois's  hair. 
Done  at  Ostend  July  28,  1885. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  above  reform  a  large  amonnt  of  claims  were 
presented,  which  shows  that  if  everybody  was  enthusiastic  for  free  trade 
it  was  for  his  neighbor,  and  each  a'sked  for  his  own  industry  the  neces- 
sary duties  for  his  protection.  The  minister  of  finances  has  therefore 
appointed  several  commissioners  to  thoroughly  examine  this  project^ 
and  to  report  what  result  it  will  have  on  the  Belgian  cotton  industry*. 
The  report  of  this  commission  has  not  been  published  thus  far. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MACHINERY. 

Ill  the  year  1886  the  general  crisis  in  all  industries  has  weighed  very 
heavily  on  the  constraction  of  machinery.  The  foundries  which  are 
employed  in  manufacturing  steam  machinery  and  locomotives  have  suf- 
fered somewhat  less  than  the  other  foundries.  It  is  said  that  the  out- 
look for  the  future  is  more  gloomy  still,  on  account  of  the  labor  question 
which  agitates  the  whole  country.  An  element  of  safety  in  the  labor 
question  presents  itself  in  the  establishment  of  professional  schools, 
such  as  already  exist  in  France,  England,  and  Germany,  although  not 
yet  numerously.  Professional  instruction  is  far  behind  in  this  country. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  nnderstand  that  a  graduate  from  such  a  school 
makes  a  capable  and  intelligent  workman,  and  such  an  one,  understand- 
ing the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  trade,  cannot  be  inveigled  into 
any  striked  or  resistance  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  horticultural  industry  and  commerce  is  not  much  affected  by  the 
general  crisis.  High-priced  and  rare  plants  have  been  much  less  in 
fovor  than  in  former  years,  but  the  production  of  orchids  increases  very 
rapidly.  These  were  formerly  raised  by  but  a  few  horticulturists,  but 
at  present  nearly  all  of  the  few  hundred  establishments  in  and  around 
Ghent  make  orchids  a  specialty. 

The  city  authorities  of  Ohent,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  local 
horticultural  industry,  set  a  very  pleasing  example  by  having  the  gar- 
dens, public  squares,  and  parks  of  the  city  nicely  ornamented  with  flowers^ 
thereby  exciting  the  taste  for  and  the  knowledge  of  plants,  and  also  main- 
taining thereby  the  reputation  of  Ghent,  which  is  known  as  the  flower 
city  of  Europe. 

The  American  horticulturists  are  slowly  finding  out  that  there  are 
here  over  two  hundred  large  horticultural  establishments,  with  several 
thousand  hot- houses,  filled  with  some  of  the  rarest  plants  grown,  besides 
the  plants  ordinarily  cultivated,  and  the  commerce  of  this  inaustry  is 
carried  on  even  with  Spain,  where  the  climate  is  much  more  favorable 
to  such  an  industry,  the  exportation  even  being  of  considerable  impor- 
tance with  France  as  well  as  Spain. 

Exportation  to  the  United  States  in —  Fnnos. 

1886 27,358.35 

1886 22,217.95 

Increase,  1886 6,140.40 

THE  SUGAR  nn)USTRY. 

The  enormous  production  of  sugar  in  1885  in  the  entire  world  of 
5,465,000,000  kilograms  has  lowered  the  price  of  sugar  to  a  large  extent. 
The  production  of  sugar,  according  to  the  reports  in  the  different  coua> 
tries,  is  as  follows,  viz : 


CoontriM. 


France • 

Gcmumy 

AttttrU 

^^^f^^^ 

Belgliiin 

Houaod 

Totol 

Caaetngar 

Total  prodneikm 


1884-1685. 


Tons. 
290,000 
800,000 
840,000 
480.000 
60,000 
85.000 


1885-1886. 


2,000.000 
8,050,000 


Tons. 

816,000 

1,156.000 

600.000 

850,000 

88,000 

50.000 

2,560,000 
8,805,000 


6,060,000 


6^466^000^ 
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ProditoH^  in  1885-'86,  re9peeHtelif, 

Toot. 

InEarope , 2,560,000 

In  the  colonies 3,905.000 

Totftl 6,466,080 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  again  detail  the  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
i9ugar  industry  of  the  different  countries  surrounding  Belgium,  as  I  have 
already  done  so  in  my  previous  reports.  Germany,  owing  to  its  favor- 
able leipslation,  has  been  able  to  retain  the  first  place  among  the  sugar- 
producing  countries,  ^o  sacrifice  seems  too  large  for  its  Government 
m  order  to  majbotain  this  standard.  It  believes  that  the  sacrifice  whic^i 
it  make^  returns  beneficially  on  the  whole  country.  France  also  is 
adopting  the  pjrincipal  legislation  of  Germany,  which  consists  princi- 
pally in  an  impost  on  the  raw  material,  but  by  a  tax  of  little  importapce, 
thereby  aiding  very  materially  this  industry.  In  the  last  year  the 
Chamber  granted  an  appropriation  of  30,000,000  francs  to  farther  the 
Bugar  indnsta:y.  This  year  the  appropriation  will  be  50,000,000  francs, 
thereby  proposing  to  produce  450,000,000  to  500,000,000  kilograms  of 
su£ar. 

The  prospective  immense  production  of  sugar  in  Europe  will  prostrate 
the  few  Belgian  factories  which  still  survive*  Last  year  over  fifty  fac- 
tories shut  down  without  any  hope  of  ever  reopening,  and  they  will  be 
followed  this  year  by  many  more. 

The  Belgian  Government  desiring,  however,  to  aid  this  industry,  h^s 
appointed  a  special  commission  to  examine  the  facts  and  to  point  out 
what  changei^  should  be  made  in  the  legislation.  The  commission  has 
made  its  report,  ^^4  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following :  <<  To 
establish  an  uniform  duty  on  sagar  at  15  per  cent.,  and  to  increase  the 
duty  on  all  kinds  of  sirups,"  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Chamber 
of  B^resentativea. 

This  law  is  considered  somewhat  more  advantageous  to  the  trade,  but 
it  is  not  by  far  a  perfect  benefit,  as  the  manufacturers  desired. 

T^E  MILLING  TRADE. 

The  protective  system  adopted  by  the  neighboring  countries  is  largely 
detrimental  to  the  milling  trade  of  Belgium.  The  Belgian  milling  trade 
has  completely  renewed  its  machinery  and  has  adopted  the  newest  and 
most  perfected  systems  in  all  its  mills,  and  as  regards  the  quality  of  its 
products  it  can  compete  advantageously  with  other  countries.  It  makes 
a  good  and  fine  flour,  which  has  been  much  appreciated  abroad,  but 
which  unfortunately  cannot  at  present  be  exported  on  account  of  the 
prohibitory  duty  with  which  it  is  taxed. 

Foreign  floor,  mostly  from  the  United  States,  arrives  in  Bel^nm  free 
from  all  duty.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  milling  trade  is  in  a  very 
precarious  condition,  having  no  field  for  exportation,  and  having  to 
compete  in  its  own  country  with  the  products  from  abroad. 

THE  DISTILLING  TRADE. 

The  production  of  whisky,  gin,  &c.,  in  1886  was  73,461  hectoliters, 
^n  which  a  tax  of  805,615  francs  was  paid  to  the  Government.  Tbe 
production  in  1885  was  56,636  hectoliters,  on  which  a  tax  of  666,779 
francs  was  paid.  Increase  in  1886  tax,  138,838  francs  on  16,825  hec- 
toliters. 
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THE  BREWING  TRADE. 

Ghent  beer  cannot  be  considered,  at  least  not  at  present,  among  those 
articles  wMch  are  exported.  The  principal  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  the 
consumption  aboat  equals  the  production. 

The  tax  paid  to  the  Government  by  the  brewers  is  4  francs  per  150 
liters,  and  the  quantity  produced  by  the  59  breweries  in  Ghent  amounts 
to  24,888  hectoliters,  thus  giving  to  the  Government,  as  the  tax  on  the 
same,  662,635  francs  in  1886. 

From  the  quantity  produced  by  the  59  breweries  in  Ghent,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  production  of  each  amounts  to  4,212  hectoliters 
during  the  year.  The  average  coDsumption  during  the  year,  counting 
the  city  at  145,000  inhabitants,  is  171.57  liters  for  each  person^  which  rep- 
resents a  value  of  23.99  francs,  this  not  including  the  consumption  of  for- 
eign beers,  such  as  Bavarian  and  English  beers,  the  former  being  very 
largely  imported,  probably  ten  car  loads  per  week,  thus  making  the  con- 
samption  per  capita,  including  distilled  spirits,  amount  to  about  100 
francs  annually. 

A  hectoliter  of,  Ghent  beer  is  produced  from  about  20  kilograms  of 
malt,  and  contains  about  6  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

MARITIME  GOMMBROE. 

The  statistics  of  the  movements  of  this  port  for  the  year  1886  show 
a  small  increase  over  those  of  1885.  In  1886,  805  ships  of  349,227  tons^ 
entered  the  i)ort,  against  796  ships  of  317,617  tons  burden  in  1885,  mak- 
ing an  increase  of  9  ships  of  31,610  tons.  These  totals  are  composed  as 
fbUows : 


Yean. 

• 

Sailing  Tetseto. 

StntaMtife* 

IMS 

No. 
118 
128 

Tons. 

82,819 

82,865 

No, 
892 
668 

Tom. 

816,408 

284,749 

UK.. 

The  average  tonnage,  which  was  in  1885,  399  tons,  has  risen  to  434  in 
1886,  which  proves  that  larger  vessels  enter  this  port  in  proportion  to 
the  advantages  accorded  to  them,  and  in  consequence  Uie  expensive 
improvements  made  will  more  than  pay  in  the  end. 

As  usual,  divers  merchandise  was  the  cargo  of  the  majority  of  ships 
entering  the  port — that  is,  611  ships  of  269,413  tons.  Next  in  order  are 
vessds  loaded  with  lumber  of  all  kinds,  amounting  to  126  vessels  of 
64,743  tons,  a  very  large  increase  on  the  preceding  year.  Flax  and  flax- 
seeds oome  next,  by  2i  vessels  of  12,022  tons,  followed  by  raw  cotton 
ftom  the  United  States,  by  6  ships  of  4,632  tons. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  port  is  one  of  the  few  that  have  in- 
creased in  importance  in  the  latter  years,  and  as  it  is  only  since  about 
the  middle  of  1885  that  navigation  has  been  practicable,  a  large  in- 
crease in  this  line  may  be  confidently  expected  for  the  future,  especially 
80  now  that  all  the  obstacles  which  retarded  the  entry  of  large  steamers 
into  the  port  have  been  lately  removed,  and  vessels  drawing  24  feet  of 
water  can  now  safely  enter  the  port  of  Ghent. 
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The  steamers  aud  sailing  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Ghent 
daring  1886  were  divided  as  follows : 


NatUnuOlty. 


English... 
Oerman... 
Norwesian 
Bwedisn... 
Bncfllftn  ■ . . 
Danish.... 


No. 

Tonnage. 

645 

286.665 

69 

24,759 

81 

20,150 

17 

4,975 

2L 

6,266 

15 

3,435 

Nationality. 


Datch 

Italian.... 
French..... 

Total 


Tonnags. 


1,840 

1,049 

79 


849,227 


DIBEOT  IMPORTATION  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Under  this  head  nothing  of  any  importance  transpired  dnring  the  past 
year.  The  American  manufacturers  have  been  reminded  by  others,  as 
well  as  by  myself,  that  in  order  to  increase  their  exportations,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  send  out  trustworthy  agents,  speaking  the  lan- 
guages of  the  different  countries,  exposing  their  wares  and  proving  the 
superiority  of  our  fabrics,  and  only  in  this  way  can  new  channels  of  ex- 
portation be  opened.  This,  and  probably  all  other  consulates,  are 
flooded  with  circulars  printed  in  the  English  language,  and  while  it  is 
not  the  business  of  the  consul  to  act  as  distributing  agent  for  any  man- 
ufacturer, yet  such  an  ofBcer  may  often  hand  a  circular  to  a  person  in- 
terested if  it  were  printed  in  the  language  spoken  in  that  part  of  the 
continent,  but,  as  previously  remarked,  catalogues,  circulars,  &c.,  may 
do  but  very  little  at  the  best. 

The  well-known  energy  of  the  American  merchant  should  not. lie 
dormant,  when  all  other  nations  are  struggling  hard  for  the  enlargement 
of  trade  in  every  part  of  the  world.  , 

MAX  POLACHEK, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Ohenty  January  16,  1887. 


Deciared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Ghent  to  the  United  States  during 

the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Artiolea. 


Ghioory 

Ghnrch  oxnamenta 

Flax , 

Fnra,  rabbit^kma  and  others. 

Lacea 

Linen  goods 

Matches 

Matting,  manila 

Paper  stock 

Plants 

Thread,  linen,  Jote 

Ultramarine  bine 

Wine V , 

Sundries 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase. 


Total  increase  for  1886 


Quarters  ending- 


March  81. 


683  28 
177  20 


'2i,*544*86 


201,182  95 
881  82 


28  70 


292,796  25 
87,216  84 


205,679  91 


June  80. 


$2,648  31 
47,182  97 


18,627  74 
411  20 


189,777  68 
760  75 


193  28 


209,601  98 
157,606  46 


62,096  47 


September 
30. 


$27.676  87 
'2i,'828'64' 


1,359  00 

77,538  95 

750  85 

1,822  18 

824  75 


130, 194  64 
229, 818  48 


99,618  84 


December 
31. 


$178  87 

234  10 

7,506  29 

80, 618  24 

14,634  19 

10, 286  U 


1.467  39 

130, 293  91 

8,668  75 

2,450  85 


652  00 


60,972  79 


Total 


$173  87 

234  10 

13,637  88 

171, 654  78 

14. 534  19 

71,781  19 

411  20 

2,826  89 

648,743  49 

6,411  67 

8,773  03 

824  75 

552  00 

219  98 


201,685  70  I 
261,658  49 


834, 178  52 
736,198  77 

257, 676  38 
160,686  63 


97,879  75 
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JRinI  4md  value  of  declared  cjtports  to  the  United  States  from  the  ooneular  diitriot  of  Verviere 

and  JAegefoT  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 


ArtidM. 


Fit-e-arms 

ObuMWAre  .... 

Indi^ro 

liuu  

l«.ce 

1-  ..ther 

L  4 b  'graphs. .. 
I>!acliiD«fiy  .... 
Jiarble 

I'oiU'ia  clay  .. 
Ik^zor-LoDes... 

Steel  

8trmtr  ^oods... 

Wall-paper 

Woolen  goods. 

Zioo 

Hiaoellaneous . 


Total 

Totel  In  Fiiited  Stotes  coin . 


ter. 


Francs. 
285,193.45 
72, 86a  91 
6,755.18 


70,601.84 

4,100.00 

8,305.40 

7Sft20 

333.48 

8,820.80 


2,963.50 

688,839.51 

6, 013. 50 

8, 751. 19 

482, 244. 90 

75,309.53 

7.54.00 


1,717,504.39 
$331,495  71 


Second  qnttr- 
ter. 


Franet. 

545,572.58 

125,078.85 

12, 731. 69 
4,891.50 

73, 452. 79 


11&75 
4,303.00 


9,277.40 

603.50 

4,287.60 

292,109.38 


706.00 

561,829.64 

51,434.77 

1, 652. 80 


Third  qnttr- 
ter. 


Franet. 
I,074,445w06 
142,54L91 
16,436.92 


77, 547. 60 


15, 48a  50 


11,929.25 
206,804.57 


8a  45 

47.3, 039. 07 

22,565.72 

1,153.60 


1,687,549.65 
$325,697  08 


2,042,940.65 
$394,287  62 


l^onrth  quar* 
ter. 


France. 

540,569.44 

114,456.65 


21,10a68 


56,282.60 

1. 137. 16 

1,066.40 

278,001.56 


1,129,445.86 

58,424.98 

3,026.14 


2,212,469.47 
$427.006  60 


TotaL 


Franci. 

2,464,780.68 

454,945.82 

85,928.79 

4,89L50 

242,710.81 

4,100.00 

8.424.15 

6,042.20 

833.48 

89.819.80 

1,740.06 

20,246.65 

1,465,755.03 

6, 018. 60 

9, 545. 64 

2,646,959.47 

207, 735. 00 

6, 58a  54 


7, 660, 554. 06 
$1,478,486  01 


Q.  D.  BOBEBTSON, 
OontaL 


DEIOklAIlK. 

Report  of  Consul  Ryder  on  the  Danish  butter  markets  in  1886. 

It  is  nnfortnuately  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  mainstay  of  agncnlt- 
nre  in  this  country— dairj'  farming — has  given  occasion  for  great  dis- 
appointment to  all  interested  in  tbls  branch.  Butter  prices  have 
steadily  been  kept  down  at  such  low  rates  as  were  quite  unknown  in 
past  years. 

Ordinary  skimmed-milk  cheese  has  also  been  most  difficult  of  sale, 
though  at  extremely  low  prices.  Discarded  milch  cows  have  been 
almost  unsalable;  whilst  only  for  hogs  and  young  pigs  have  prices 
been  moderately  good,  but  still  far  from  high. 

That  which,  however,  has  been  most  sensibly  felt  has  been  the  low 
price  of  butter,  the  main  product;  and,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
trade  is  depressed  and  prices  low,  buyers  are  found  more  and  more 
exacting  in  their  demands.  In  no  previous  year,  perhaps,  have  there 
been  such  numerous  instances  of  rejection  of  this  product  on  the  part 
of  the  buyers. 

The  year  opened  with  a  price  of  $27.87  per  100  pounds  Danish  (110 
pounds  American  weight)  for  best  export  butter.  This  was  $2.68  lower 
than  at  the  same  period  in  1885 ;  $4.82  less  than  in  1884,  $5.92  below 
that  of  1883,  $10.18  less  than  in  1882,  and  $6.97  under  that  of  1881. 
Whilst  this  was  looked  upon  as  an  unnaturally  low  price  by  the  dairy 
farmers,  it  was  nevertheless  $2.68  more  than  the  average  price  for  the 
year  on  the  whole.  Towards  the  close  of  January  and  in  the  first 
week  of  February  a  price  of  $28.40  was  obtained,  but  from  that  time 
a  retrograde  movement  set  in  and  continued  steadily  until  the  close 
of  the  month  of  May.  In  the  course  of  two  weeks  prices  declined 
$2.68;  held  their  position  at  $25.72  for  five  weeks;  fell  in  the  latter  half 
of  March  $2.68,  and  towards  the  middle  of  April  $1.07,  reaching  the 
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lowest  price,  $19.30  per  100  pounds,  towards  the  end  of  May.  Then  at- 
last  the  long-looked  for  rise  began. 

Week  by  week  prices  advanced,  although  ohly  by  small  steps,  until 
toward  the  middle  of  September,  when  the  forward  movement  became 
more  brisk,  so  that  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  an  improvement  was  to 
be  noticed  of  $4.29,  and  at  the  close  of  that  month  the  price  of  $29.48 
per  100  pounds  was  reached.  At  that  stage,  the  year's  maximum  price, 
butter  held  its  position  for  three  weeks,  declining,  however,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  October  to  $28.40,  but  again  toward  the  end  of  November  re- 
covering itself  to  $29.48,  falling  once  more  in  the  month  of  December 
to  $27.87,  so  that  the  year  closed  with  the  same  price  as  it  began  with. 

For  the  individual  months  of  the  yeiir  the  mean  average  prices  for 
best  export  butter,  for  ordinary  butter  ^class  4),  as  well  as  for  first- 
class  sweet  butter,  per  100  pounds  Danish,  have  been  as  follows,  viz: 


1866. 


Janoary . 
Febroary 
lUroh... 
Aj»ill.... 

May 

June 

Jniy 

▲agnat.. 


batter. 


128  27 
26  67 
24  90 
22  51 

21  84 
10  85 

22  64 
28  71 


Ordinary 
bntter. 


$17  60 
16  21 
15  54 

15  82 

16  04 
15  54 

17  04 
17  60 


Sweet 
bntter. 


$80  82 
80  16 
28  68 
26  15 

25  12 
23  04 

26  46 

27  48 


1886. 


Bzport 
buf 


Export 
ratter. 


September 

October 

November 

December 

The  year's  mean 
average 


$25  70 

28  84 

29  08 
28  20 


25  20 


Ordinary 
batter. 


$18  88 
19  88 
10  80 
10  80 


J7  85 


Sweet 
batter. 


$80  02 
33  50 
88  50 
88  28 


01 


The  year's  average  price  for  best  export  butter  was  only  $25.20  per 
100  pounds,  the  lowest  average  known  for  many  years  back,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  table,  showing  the  average  prices  of  best  export 
butter  during  the  last  fifteen  years : 


Yaara. 

Prices. 

Years. 

Prices. 

1886 

$25  20 

26  80 
29  21 

80  02 

81  85 

82  16 
81  85 

27  88 

1878 

$80  29 
81  90 

1885 

1877 

1884 

1876 

84  04 

1888 

1875 

81  90 

1882 

1874 

82  96 

1881 

1878 

29  75 

1880 

1872 

27  84 

1879 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  the  previous  years  of  1885-1879  and 
1872,  which  were  always  ranked  as  meager  years,  stand  from  $1.60  to 
$2.14  higher  than  in  the  past  year ;  and  the  mean  average  of  the  pre- 
vious fourteen  years  was  $30.50,  or,  in  other  words,  $5.30  higher  than 
last  year.  In  two  of  these  years  as  high  as  $38.0o  was  paid  for  best 
export  butter ;  whereas  the  highest  point  ever  reached  in  the  past  year 
was  only  $29.48;  and  again  in  two  of  these  years  the  lowest  point 
reached  was  $27.33  against  $19.30  in  the  year  just  ended.  To  this, 
however,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  butter  production  on  the 
whote  was  much  lower  in  1886  than  in  any  of  the  before-mentioned 
years;  ae  the  prices,  both  of  grain  as  well  as  of  mercantile  fodder  stuffs, 
were  considerably  lower  than  in  the  previous  years,  and  for  this  reason 
the  dairy  farmers  could,  in  some  measure,  be  satisfied  with  the  prices 
received  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  find  them  fiiirly  remunerativie, 
notwithstanding  that  they  were  so  much  below  the  prices  generally 
obtained  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
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For  ordinary  bo^i^r  (under  tbe  denoQiination  of  class  4)  the  year's 

average  price  has  been  $17.35,  or  about  $7.85  below  that  of  best  export 

butter.    The  highest  price  obtained  was  of  $20.40,  or  $1.10  above  the 

year's  lowest  price  for  best  export  butter ;  and  the  lowest  price  pidd 

throughout  the  year  for  this  quality  of  butter  was  $15,  so  that  the  diffier- 

•ence  between  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  has  been  of  $5.40. 

For  the  simplest  kinds  of  butter  the  differential  movements  have,  not 
been  very  great.  During  twenty-one  weeks  the  price  remtuned  without 
change  at  its  minimum  f$10.72),  and  for  fourteen  weeks  at  its  maximum 
($15);  the  difference  of  $4.28  being  slightly  more  than  usual. 
.  In  1885  the  highest  price  was  also  of  $15,  whilst  in  1884  it  was  $17.15, 
and  in  1883  of  $18.20.  The  lowest  price  paid  in  1885  was  $13.40;  in 
1884  of  $14.47,  and  in  1883  of  $16.08;  the  average  price  for  the  entire 
year  of  1886  having  been  $12.56  against  $14.34  in  1885,  and  $16.08 
in  1884,  and  $17.15  in  1883.  It  is  at  the  same  time  remarked  that  it 
must  only  be  cimsidered  as  a  very  rare  exception  when  the  Danish  prod- 
uct has  had  to  submit  to  the  lowest  quoted  prices;  but  that  these  prices 
have  rather  been  confined  to  thesimplest  kinds  of  imported  foreign  butter. 
The  best  qualities  of  artificial  butter  brought  much  higher  prices,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  commonest  descriptions  of  natural  butter 
is  a  very  inferior  article  and  can  by  no  means  be  placed  in  comparison 
with  tiie  better  sorts  of  artificial  butter. 

For  first-class  sweet  butter  the  past  year's  average  price  was  $26.94, 
or  $3.74  above  the  price  paid  for  best  export  butter,  which  is  about  the 
same  as  in  tbe  two  foregoing  years. 

The  highest  price  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  $33.50  (dur- 
ing thirteen  weeks)  and  tbe  lowest  $22.78  (during  four  weeks),  and  as 
is  generally  the  case  the  fluctuating  prices  have  been  less  violent  and 
a^]M  less  firequent  than  with  export  butter.  Sweet  butter,  however,  un- 
fortonat^y  no  longer  playf^  the  same  part  in  tbe  butter  trade  of  this 
•  country  as  in  former  years,  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  had  a  considerable 
and  healthful  influence  upon  the  general  butter  production  of  the  King- 
dom, whilst  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  yielded  good  returns  to  those  pro- 
ducers who  were  able  to  satisfy  the  stringent  demands  called  for  by  the 
.  purchasers  of  this  class  of  butter. 

HENBY  B.  BYDBB, 

OiyMul. 

VviTED  States  Gohsulats, 

Copenhagen,  March  10, 1887. 


FBANCE. 

Report  of  Consul- Oeneral  Walker. 

FOBEIGN  OQMMEBCE  OF  FRANOE,  1884  AND  1885.* 

According  to  French  official  returns,  the  foreign  commerce  of  France 
was  as  follows  during  the  year  1885:  Oeneral  imports,  $951,490,000; 

*  As  mo«t  foreign  mercbandiae,  wbeu  imported  into  France,  pays  specific  duties, 
the  declaration  of  the  weights  and  measures  is  made  obligatory ;  consequently  the 
qoantities  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct ;  but  since  the  declaration  of  values,  except 
in  a  few  cases,  is  not  required,  tbe  Goyemment  officials,  for  statistical  purposes,  are 
eompeUed  to  form  a  list  of  prices  which  may  serve  to  calculate  the  values.    These 

H.  Ex.  171 4 
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special  imports,  $789,003,000;  general  exports,  $763,469,000;  special, 
exports,  $596,003,000. 

As  compared  with  1884,  this  shows  the  following  decrease :  In  gen- 
eral imports,  $59,637,000;  in  special  imports,  $49,292,000;  in  general 
exports,  $50,682,000 :  in  special  exports,  $27,867,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  valne  of  merchandise  imported  into  and 
exported  from  France,  and  also  annual  excess  of  imports  or  of  exports, 
for  the  last  six  years : 


General  oommeroe. 

Special  oommeroe. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess  of 

imports  over 

exports. 

Imports. 

ExiK>rts. 

Excess  of 

impui-ts  oTer 

exports. 

1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 

$1,179,809,000 
1, 157, 267. 000 
1, 150, 647, 000 
1, 136, 133, 000 
1,011,127,000 
951,490,000 

'  $890, 174. 000 
911, 782, 000 
919, 452,  UOO 
880, 408, 000 
814, 151, 000 
763,469,000 

$289,635,000 
245»  635, 000 
231, 195, 000 
255,725,000 
196,976,000 
188.021,000 

$971,408,000 
938.636.000 
930, 007. 000 
927,230,000 
838, 295. 000 
789, 003, 000 

$609. 805, 000 
687.370.000 
689.859,000 
666.217,000 
623,872,000 
596,003,000 

$302. 103. 000 
251. 267. 000 
240, 748, 000 
261.013,000 
214,423,000 
193, 000, 000 

The  general  commerce  represents  all  goods  received  into  and  exported 
from  France. 

Up  to  the  year  1860,  the  special  commerce  embraced  almost  exclu* 
sively  goods  entered  through  the  French  customs  for  consumption  and 
products  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  national  industry  exported  to  foreign 
countries;  but  since  that  year,  goods  that  had  previously  figured  only 
under  the  head  of  general  commerce,  were,  in  consequence  of  changes- 
in  the  tariff,  entered  at  the  same  time  under  general  and  special  com- 
merce. Certain  treaties  or  tariff  laws  having  suppressed  the  import 
duty  on  these  goods,  importers  declared  them  as  being  entirely  for  do- 
mestic consumption  without  making  any  distinction  between  goods  in^ 
tended  to  remain  in  the  country  and  those  which  were  intended  for  ex- 
portation. As  the  result  of  these  declarations,  imports  under  the  head 
of  special  commerce  were  thus  increased  by  a  certain  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise which,  up  to  1860,  were  only  registered  as  in  bond  or  in  tran- 
sit, or  under  the  head  of  bonded  warehouse,  the  same  taking  place  with 
reference  to  the  special  commerce  of  exportation. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  a  great  quantity  of  manufactured  goods 
which  were,  up  to  1860,  absolutely  prohibited  or  had  prohibitory  duties 
laid  upon  them,  have  been  since,  by  virtue  of  treaties,  imported  for 
French  consumption,  and  while  previously  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  represented  the  excess  of  the  supply  over  the  demand  for  domes- 
tic consumption,  a  part  of  these  exports  has  been  since  1860  only  the 
equivalent  of  foreign  goods  which  take  the  place  of  French  goods  on  the 
market. 

prices  are  revised  and  corrected  yearly  at  Paris,  and  consist  of  the  ayerages  obtained 
from  actual  sales,  prices  carrent,  and  official  decisions  made  during  the  year.  The 
yalu^  are  consequently  official,  and  while  they  may  not  be  accurate  or  to  be  depended 
on  in  every  instance,  they  are,  perhaps,  as  nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them  in  absence  of  the  actual  declarations  of  value. 
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Special  impqrts  into  France  hy  ccuntriea  during  iheyear$  1884  and  1885. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
9 
10 
12 
13 
15 
16 
19 

n 


51 
55 


Whence  imported. 


JSurop4, 


Eoelmnd . 
Belgiam  . 
Oennaiij. 
Spain.... 
Italy. 


48 
84 

20 
48 
41 


7 
14 
18 
25 
88 
47 
48 
58 


5 
24 
87 
40 
48 
44 
45 
54 
59 


8 
17 
20 
31 
35 
39 
58 
50 


11 


27 


34 
40 

49 
50 
57 


Bnaaia 

Torkey 

Switxerland 

Anatri* 

Greece :. 

Portaical 

Sweden 

Ketherlands 

Norway.................  ....•>.>...•.......>■< 

RonmanlA.  .......>>..........•••««...>•>..... . 

Denmark 

%itiah  poaiessions  in  the  Heditemuiean  Seik. 


Africa^  western  ooast 

Bartei^Statos: 

TripoU 

Tnnia 

Morocco 

Brftiah  poweedons  in  Aftioa. 
Other  countries  in  Aftioa 


Afiaond  Oeeanlca, 


British  East  Indies. 
China. 


I>atch  Bast  Indies. 

Japan   

Aostralaaia 

81am. 


Philippine  Islands 
Oceanic 


ica,  other  islands 

K&rth  Afusrioo,  OlmCrol  Amsrioo,  end  WeH  IndU§, 


United  SUtes 

Hayti  and  San  Domingo 

Kew  Granada 

Spanish  ponessions  in  America 

Mexico 

British  possessions  in  America 

GaatenMla,  Costa  Rica,  and  Hondaras. 

Dntch  possessions  in  America 

St.  Thomas 


South  Amtriea. 


Argentine  Bepnhlic. 

Brasil 

Umgnay 

Peru 

Yenexaela 

ChUi 

BoUria 

Bcoador 


Freneh  colonii$. 


Algeria 

SI  Pierre,  Mlqnelon,  &o. 


Seneeal — 
Martmiqae. 


Onadaloape 

French  East  Indies , 

IdaadofBOnnion , 

Cochin  China  and Tonqnin ^. 

Mayotte,  Hoaai-b^,  and  St.  Mary  of  Madagaaoar . 
Kew  OtJedonia,  Tahiti,  and  KonkahlyarTZTr. . 
FrsBch  Oniana , 


1884. 


$118,940,000 

80,359,000 

80,402,000 

57,501,000 

71, 150, 000 

42,248,000 

28,893,000 

22,484,000 

21. 805. 000 

4, 883. 000 

4, 205, 000 

11,400,000 

7,270,000 

5^  173, 000 

2,412,000 

483,000 

135,000 


5.782,000 
4,980,000 

154,000 
1,930,000 
1,351,000 

940,000 
1,210,000 


45,507,000 

10,701,000 

8,725,000 

0.078.000 

8,118,000 

170,000 

753,000 

77,000 


53,943,000 

5^807,000 

2,835,000 

2.220,000 

791, 000 

1,023,000 

772,000 

77,000 

13.000 


37,828,000 
9, 470, 000 
0,138,000 
0, 087, 000 
3,089,000 
4,458,000 
251,000 
77,000 


19,088,000 

^  074, 000 

8,532,000 

8,725^000 

3, 049, 000 

3,281,000 

1, 940, 000 

1,758,000 

212,000 

212,000 

135^000 


1885. 


Percent. 
oftotsL 


$103,000,800 

78,088,500 

72, 201, 300 

09,730,900 

50, 701, 100 

31,510,900 

25^  720, 000 

22.388,000 

21, 320, 500 

10, 441. 300 

0,900,900 

9, 244, 700 

0,007,350 

3,075,850 

2, 219, 500 

289.500 

57,900 


4,070,000 
5,880,500 

808,800 
1,215^000 
2,875,700 
1,480,100 
1,717,700 


87,063,100 

12,120,400 

0,011,400 

5,854,900 

2, 517, 600 

501,800 

380,000 

231,000 


52,476.700 

5, 770, 700 

2,277,400 

2, 123, 000 

984,300 

907,100 

887,800 

77,200 

10.300 


37.943,800 
9,688,600 
7,853,800 
3. 075, 800 
8,088,000 
2,200,200 
135,000 
10,300 


23,854,800 

6,523,400 

5, 510, 800 

5, 230, 300 

4,168,800 

8,551,200 

8,377,500 

540,400 

366,700 

828.100 

19,800 


18.3 
9.9 
9.1 
&8 
6.4 
4.0 
3.2 
2.8 
2.7 
1.4 
1.8 
1.2 
0.9 
0.6 
0.8 


0.8 
0.7 

0.1 
0.2 
0.4 
0.2 
0.2 


4.8 
1.5 
1.2 
0.7 
0.8 
0.1 
0.1 


6.8 

0.7 
0.8 
0.8 
0.1 
0.1 

ai 


4.8 
1.2 
0.9 
0.5 
0.4 
0.3 


3.0 
0.8 
0.7 
0.7 
0.5 
0.4 
0.4 
0.1 
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apdoial  img^rU  i^  ^oim^  iy  «9¥A|ri^  during  the  sr^r«  188(1  afi4  lad&^-Continaed. 

|g»;APITXJXJLTION. 


Whence  impottad. 


Barope 

AfriM 

AsU  and  OMADioa 

Korth  and  Central  Amrlca  and  Wwt  Indioa. 

SoathAmerioa 

I^noji  ooloniea 

Wrecks  and  aalTagea 


Oiand  total  of  importi . 


1684. 


$563,540,000 
19,309,000 
70,885,000 
07. 041, 000 
68,284.000 
43. 211, 000 
25.000 


1885. 


6518,417,800 
16,161.800 
60,016.800 
65,52^.500 
64.404,000 
53,480,800 
19.800 


Percent, 
of  total. 


027.280,000       TW«022,600 


6&0 

aL6 

&9 
&4 
7.8 
6.6 


1 
2 

8 

6 

6 

8 

11 

12 

16 

19 

21 

28 

28 

81 

86 

44 

47 


18 

49 
20 


51 

48 


85 
29 
42 
45 
46 
68 


4 

14 
17 
24 
84 
99 
41 
52 
54 


0 
10 
18 
22 
80 
48 
60 


Sp^Qial  etrporto  out  qf  I^anoe  hjf  oountriea  during  the  yeare  1884  and  18€|5. 


Bwrope, 

Englafid 

Beuiom 

Qermany 

Switserland 

Italy 

Bpain 

Turkey 

Ketherlands 

Portasal — 

Anstna 

Russia 

Greece .' 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway • 

Boumania 

British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 

A/ricti, 

Egypt f 

Barbary  States: 

TripoU 

TunLi 

Morocco 

British  possessions  in  AfUca 

AfHca^  Western  coast 

Africa,  other  parts 

Afiaand  OcmtnUa, 

British  Bast  Indies 

Australasia 

China 

Japan 

Dutch  East  ladies 

Philippine  Islands • 

N^rthAmeriea,  (knirtU  America,  and  Wut  Indiet 

United  States 

New  Granada 

Mexico 

St.  Thomas 

Hayti  and  San  Domin)^ 

Spanish  possessions  in  America 

British  possessions  in  America 

Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras 

Dutch  colonies  in  America 

Swtih  Amtriea. 

Argentine  Repuhlio 

BrwU 

Uruguay 

Chill. 

Peru 

Vonexuela 

Ecuador • 


6168.606,000 

88,104,000 

53,285,000 

42,151,000 

88,167,000 

89,648»000 

9,052,000 

6,620,000 

8,860,000 

8,918,000 

2,5b6.000 

2.297,000 

1,890,000 

1,882,000 

1,409,000 

1,882,000 

405,000 


8,957,060 

97,000 

2,644.000 

425,000 

1,660,000 

608,000 

174,000 


1,776,000 
1,158,000 
772,000 
599,000 
788,000 
198,000 


53,094,000 

5,288,000 

8,956,000 

3,807,000 

1,293,000 

964,000 

888.000 

270.000 

185,000 


28.006,000 

12,062,000 

8, 937, 000 

8,860,000 

2,046,000 

888,000 

621,000 


1885. 

Percent. 

oftetaL 

$160,118,800 

27.0 

84,890,900 

14.0 

57, 978;  200 

9.7 

36, 333, 600 

6.0 

84,219,900 

6.7 

31,344,200 

6.2 

0,612,400 

1.6 

7.819,200 

1.2 

3, 937, 200 

0.7 

8, 010, 800 

0.5 

2,452,100 
2,086,400 

a4 

0.3 

1,466,800 

0.8 

1,852,000 

0.2 

984,800 

0.2 

657,200 

0.1 

501,800 

0.1 

4.666,800 

174,000 

2,953,000 

1,003,600 

1,274.800 

135,000 

808.800 


1, 197, 600 

1, 467, 800 

752,700 

699.800 

502,800 

77,200 


49, 261, 600 

4,208,400 

3,852.900 

1,873,100 

1,215,000 

868,500 

753.700 

78,200 

39.600 


18,489,400 

10. 658, 100 

3.807.800 

2,816,000 

1,408,900 

676,500 

154,400 


0.8 


0.6 

a2 

0.2 


0.1 


0.2 

as 

0.1 

0.1 
0.1 


a2 

0.7 
0.6 
0.8 
0.2 
0.2 

ai 


8.1 
L8 
0.6 
0.4 
0.2 
0.1 
0.0 


i  uhotti-^HrttitifMW. 


5d 


SpflMi  e±pott9  <mt  ofl^tfM  If  tovnMe^  (Ikfvkfi  ike  yMH  1884  alkd  1886— CoAtidtied. 


ti 


T 
20 
2« 
96 
37 
S2 
4t 
88 
40 
4» 
55 


Whither  flxported. 


Al|(eri* f 

CocbiD  ChinA  ftod  Tonqoia 

Max  Unique 

QuadAloape.. 

Senegal 

laUnd  of  B6anion 

St  Pierre,  Miqaelon,  dto. 

French  Gniana , 

New  Caledonia,  TahiU,  and  KookahlTa 

French  East  Indies 

ICajotte,  Noeai-b«,  and  Madagaaciar .... 


18M. 


$28,818,000 

1,601^000 

2,005,000 

8,258,000 

1,786;  000 

1,812,000 

007,000 

1,004,000 

1,118,000 

77.000 

88^008 


1886. 


182,887,100 
2,888,100 
1,810,700 
1,838,500 
1,788,000 

887,800 
808,500 
758,700 
178,700 
88^808 


PerOtttk 
of  total 


&4 

0L5 
8l8 
8.8 
8.8 
8.2 
8.2 
0.2 
0.1 


1 
5 

8 
8 
4 

8 


BEGAPITI7LA.TIOH. 


AfHoa 

Asl*  and  Ooeanioa ^.—..^ 

Korth  and  Central  Ameiioa  and  west  Indiea 

Soath  America 

French  colonies 

Grand  total  of  exports 


1452,860,000 

8,559,000 

5,9881000 

88,806^000 

48^^.000 

40,454,000 


823,872,000 


8487.744,800 
10. 406b  000 
4,587.400 
61.45^900 
87,001.100 
44.702,800 


585»808,000 


ape^al  imporU  hp  arUekt  into  Franoe^  during  the  years  1884  a%d  1885. 


18LS 
,8 

1^8 
6L8 
7.5 


i\ 


11 
43 

20 

84 

58 

8 

If 

28 

7 
22 
15 
17 

14 

57 
68 
18 
28 
48 
44 

4 
27 
46 
•1 


47 
42 
M 

18 


Animals,  lire: 

Cattle 

Horses — 
Batter  and  ch< 

Cocoa 

Clocks  and  watches 

Co^  and  coke 

Colfee 

Conner 

Cotton: 

Baw , 

Yarn 

Other  manTifiiotnrea  of 

Fish,  salt-water ...< 

Flax,  raw 

Flax  or  hemp: 

Tiseiies 

Yams ...;.. 

Fraito  fertile  table 

Grease,  aU  kinds 

Ooano  and  other  maanres 

Hats,  straw 

Hides  md  skins : 

Baw 

Dv^ased 

Hemp. ................... ....a.. 

HojM 4... 

Indigo 

Iron  and  steel  toagii ^.. 

Iraa: 

Caatfaues,  loosh... 

MmlS^resof 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Jnte,  raw 

Lead 

Leather,  manoliMtares  of 

Machines  and  machinery 

Hats  and  nattlnit.  straw 

Meat,  fraah,  salted,  <*  preierred 
Oil,  elite 


128,182,000 
8.880,000 
8,280,000 
4,842,000 
1,023,000 
82,88^000 
16,000.000 
8.8W.0O0 

82,887.000 
7,624,000 

14,538,000 
8^028.000 

12.813,000 

1,002.000 
1,688.000 
15.684.000 
4,708,000 
5.616,000 
8.048.000 

88.872.000 
7.025^000 
8,127,000 
2,046,000 
4,680,000 
2,625,000 

1,563^000 
4.978.000 
1,480,008 
2,277.000 
2.721,000 
1,812,000 
11,688,800 
2,200,000 
4,767,000 
5,655^000 


825,581.800 
8. 145, 800 
8,008.608 
4.583,400 
1,003,600 
28,178,000 
15^555,800 
5.808.300 

84,460^800 
7.381.800 

12,882,400 
8.476,800 

13.085.400 

1,080,800 
1^236,200 
26^486,800 
7,00^800 
2,181.600 
2.817,800 

88,828,100 
5.867.200 
2,778,200 
781,800 
6,384,700 
2,084,488 

886,060 
4.328,200 
1,208.100 
2,412,500 
8,145.800 
1, 851. 000 
6^484,100 
1,466.800 
8,561.800 
5.500,600 


Percent. 

of  total 

imports. 


8.8 

0.4 
LO 
0.8 
0.1 
8.5 
2.0 
8.7 

4.8 
LO 
L8 
L2 
L7 

a2 
0.1 
8.8 
0.7 
0.8 
0.4 

4.8 
0.7 

a4 
ai 

0.7 
0l8 

ILI 
8l5 
8l2 
8L8 
8l4 
0.2 
LI 
8L2 
8L8 
6L7 
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COMBIERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Special  imports  hy  artioUi  into  France  during  the  yeare  1884  and  1885— Continned. 


6 

81 
24 
26 
35 
48 
89 

51 
4 

.21 
40 
86 

18 
16 


62 

41 

8 

1 

2 
87 
18 


8 
46 


ArtiolM.. 


Animals,  lire: 

Oilaeedaand  fhiiU 

Oils,  vegetable,  except  olive  oil 

Ores 

Paper,  pasteboard,  books  and  engravings  .... 

Petroleom  and  other  mineral  oils 

Pewt* 

Bice.T. 

Saffron ................................ 

Seeds  for  sowing , 

Silk  and  silk  waste  ....' 

Silk,  manafactares  of 

Soda  and  potash 

Spirits  ana  brandy 

Sagar: 

From  French  colonies 

Foreign 

Solphar 

Tobacco : 

Leaf 

Hanafactored 

Yege^Ables,  dried,  and  floor  of. 

Wheat  and  other  cereals 

Wines 

Wool: 

Raw 

Yams 

Other  mannfaotares  of 

Wood: 

Cabinet ^. 

Common 

Zino 

All  other  articles 

Total  alimentary  sabstanoes 

Total  articles  necessary  to  industry  .... 
Total  manofactored  aitioles 

Qrand  total  of  imports w, 


1884. 


$81, 
5, 
6. 

8, 
5. 
2. 
6. 
1, 
1, 
51. 
8. 
4. 
4, 

6. 
8. 
1, 

6. 
1. 

^, 

66, 

W. 

8, 

17. 

.?: 

2, 
110, 


022,000 
178.000 
446,000 
678,000 
211.000 
451,000 
752.000 
042.000 
718,000 
840,000 
222,000 
430,000 
227,000 

288,000 
841,000 
718,000 

944,000 
180.000 
897,000 
519,000 
450.000 

095,000 
458.000 
188,000 

804,000 
461.000 
548,000 
878,000 


1885. 


277,611,000 
426, 221, 000 
131, 463, 000 


135,087,400 
5,461,000 
6, 677. 800 
6, 118, 100 
4. 458. 800 
2,238.800 
4, 207, 400 
1,042.200 
1, 524. 700 
40, 800. 200 
7. 951. 000 
3, 821, 400 
4, 438. 300 

8,685,000 

12. 467, 800 

1,466.800 

5, 790, 000 
463,200 

8,821,400 
44.872,500 
74.099,800 

63.845.200 

4.881.100 

14,571,500 

4,670.600 

80. 667, 700 

2. 480, 700 

103, 891. 900 


280. 872. 000 
890, 34'/.  600 
117, 787, 900 


838,295,000  ,    789,003,300 


Percent, 
of  total 
imports. 


4.4 

a? 

0.8 
0.8 
0.6 
0.8 
0.5 
0.1 
0.2 
5.2 
1.0 
0.5 

ao 

LI 
1.6 
0.2 

a7 
ai 

0.4 
6.7 
8.6 

&8 

a6 

L8 

0.6 

8.0 

0.3 

13.6 


35.6 
49.4 
15.0 


Special  exports  by  articles  from  France  during  the  years  1884  and  18d5. 


P 


29 
21 
45 
54 
11 
84 
9 
58 
15 
33 
53 
89 

24 
61 

8 
44 
40 
^ 

6 
26 
86 
47 
42 
16 
20 
41 


Articles. 


Animals,  live : 

Cattle 

Horses ... 

Antiquities,  collections  of 

Arms 

Brandy  and  spirits 

Bailding  materials 

Butter  and  cheese 

Candles,  all  kinds 

Chemicals 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal  and  coke 

Copper 

Cotton : 

Raw 

Yam 

Other  mannflBCtares  of 

Dmgsaod  medicines 

Dyewood,  extracts  of 

Eggs 

B'aucy  goods  and  furniture 

Fish,  salt-water  and  preserved.. 

Flax  and  hemp 

Flax  and  hemp  yarn 

Flax  and  hemp,  manufactures  of 

Fruits  for  the  table 

Glass  and  earthenware 

Grease,  all  kinds 


♦6, 
1. 

U, 

3, 

21. 

12. 
3. 
1. 
3, 

7. 

8, 
6, 
22. 
6, 
2, 
I. 
2. 
8, 

I 


157,000 
462,000 
960,000 
772.000 
070,000 
937,000 
095,000 
560,000 
101,000 
262.000 
428,000 
416,000 

834,000 
444.000 
563,000 
470,000 
242,000 
848,000 
870.000 
906.000 
731,000 
062.000 
721,000 
241,000 
064.000 
185,000 


$5,095. 

6,697. 

1,814. 

1.254. 
14,  610. 

3.686. 

19.  280, 

752, 

10. 113. 

3, 782, 

1, 870, 

2,740, 


200 
100 
200 
500 
100 
800 
700 
700 
200 
800 
800 
600 


Per  cent 
of  total 
exxK>rts. 


6.272,500 
405, 300 

19, 724. 600 
2,180,000 
2,663,400 
5.597,000 

22.  754.  700 
5,  384, 700 
2, 972. 200 
1.  698. 4U0 
2. 489.  700 
8,  910,  600 
6. 870, 800 
2.624.800 


0.9 
LI 
0.8 
0.2 
2.5 
0.0 
3.2 

ai 

L7 

ao 

0.2 
0.6 

LO 

0.1 

8.8 

0.4 

0.4 

0.9 

3.8 

0.9 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

1.5 

LI 

0.4 


EUROPE — FRANCE, 
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Special  exports  fry  articles  from  France  during  the  yeara  1884  and  1885 — Contioaed. 


0| 

P8' 


46 
56 

13 

7 

56 

«7 

14 

18 

4 

27 
43 
28 
52 
•60 
38 
48 
31 
51 
17 
50 
82 
59 
35 
5 
3 


23 
63 
12 

37 

n 

2 
80 
10 
19 

1 


Artloles. 


AnlmaU,  lire: 

Hair,  animal  and  bristlM 

Hats,  felt,  wool,  or  silk 

Hides  and  skins : 

Raw         

Dressed  

Indigo 

Iron  and  steel : 

Rough  and  castings 

Mannfactnres  of 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Leather,  manufactures  of 

Machines  and  machinery 

Meat,  salted  or  preeerved 

Millinery  and  artificial  flowers 

Mosicsl  instruments 

Oleaginous  seeds  and  fruits 

Oilcakes 

OiUoUTe 

Oils,  vegetable,  except  oUto  oil 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper  and  manuftctores  of .... . 

Perfumery 

Rags , 

Saffron  

Seeds  for  sowing 

Silk 

Silk,  mannfMstnres  of 

Soap,  other  than  toilet , 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 

Tobacco,  mannfiftctured 

Wearing  apparel 

Yegetablee,  dried 

Wheat  and  other  cereak 

Wines 

Wood,  common 

Wool 

Woolen  yam 

Wool,  manufactures  of 

All  otiier  articles 


Total  alimentary  anbstanoes 

Total  articles  necessary  to  industry 
Total  manufactured  articles 


Grand  total  of  exports 


PeroenU 

1884. 

1885w 

of  total 
exports. 

$2,181,000 

$1,096,400 

0.8 

1,787,000 

1,158,000 

a2 

13,148,000 

12,448,500 

2.1 

21,191.000 

20, 129, 900 

3.4 

926,000 

1, 100, 100 

0.2 

809,000 

945.700 

a2 

12,062,000 

11,867,700 

1.9 

14, 147, 000 

8,279,700 

1.4 

25.822,000 

25, 939, 200 

4.4 

6, 137, 000 

5, 230. 300 

0.9 

2, 600, 000 

2,489,700 

0.4 

5,346,000 

5, 191. 700 

0.9 

1,583,000 

1, 389, 600 

0.2 

540,000 

463,200 

0.1 

2,837,000 

2, 837, 100 

0.5 

1,568.000 

1,563,800 

0.8 

4,304,000 

4, 844, 800 

0.8 

1,523,000 

1, 505, 400 

0.3 

9, 110. 000 

8.646,400 

1.4 

1, 949, 000 

1.544,000 

0.8 

3,030,000 

4, 844, 300 

0.8 

405,000 

540,400 

0.1 

3,763,000 

3,068,700 

0.5 

29,954,000 

23, 872. 300 

8.9 

4^  702, 000 

42.826,700 

7.2 

1,428,000 

1,563,300 

0.8 

1,891,000 

280,500 

0.0 

11, 387, 000 

6,  446. 200 

1.0 

251,000 

231,600 

'0.0 

14, 456, 000 

13,529,800 

2.8 

2, 856,  000 

2.856,400 

0.5 

8, 666, 000 

6.677,800 

1.1 

45, 790, 000 

49. 368, 700 

8.3 

5. 655.  000 

5,037,300 

O.R 

18. 528, 000 

17, 524, 400 

2.0 

6,234.000 

6.728,700 

1.2 

64, 520. 000 

63, 709, 800 

10.6 

65, 697, 000 

66. 816, 600 

11.2 

151. 106. 000 

144,711.400 

24.8 

146, 506,  000 

136. 528, 200 

22.9 

326, 170, 000 

814, 763, 700 

52.8 

623.872,000 

596, 003, 300 

TRADE  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND   THE   UNITED   STATES, 

According  to  French  official  returns,  the  special  imports  from  the 
United  States  into  France  during  the  year  1885  amounted  to  $52,471,- 
848,  a  decrease  of  $1,508,615,  as  compared  with  the  year  1884. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  for  the  last  six  years  the  value 
of  special  imports  into  France  from  the  principal  countries,  with  the  rank 
of  importance  occupied  by  these  countries  in  each  year : 


Tear. 

United  SUtes. 

England. 

Belgiam.. 

Bank. 

Yalae. 

Rank. 

Yalne. 

Rank. 

Value. 

• 

ino 

1 
2 
4 
6 
6 
5 

$141,000,000 
98,000,000 
75,000,000 
68,000,000 
54,000,000 
62,000,009 

2 

$128, 000, 000 
136, 000. 000 
139.  000, 000 
134.  GOO,  000 
119,000.000 
104, 000, 000 

3 

3 

2 
2 

2 
2 

$88,000,000 

1881 v- 

91.  OUO,  I'OO 

1883    

78.  (HK).  UOO 

1888 

95,  OOO.  000 

1884     

80.000.000 
78.000  000 

1885 

m 


COMMESOIAL  BELATIONS. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 


Q«nnany. 


Rank. 


i 
4 
3 
3 
3 
8 


Yalne. 


$85,000,000 
88.000,000 
72, 000, 000 
80, 000, 000 
80, 000, 000 
72,000,000 


Itoly. 


RMik. 


5 
5 
6 
4 
4 
6 


Yalne. 


177,000,000 
84,000,000 
70, 000, 000 
82, 000, 000 
71,  000, 000 

5i,ooo,ooa 


Spain. 


0 
6 
5 
5 
5 
4 


Yalae. 


986, 000, 009  > 
72^00O.00» 
7l,000.00» 
71.«DO.O0O' 
58.00O,O0(^ 
70, 000, 00» 


In  the  matter  of  special  exports  from  France  in  1885,  the  United  States^ 
occupied  the  fourth  place,  viz:  England,  $160,113,800;  Belgium,  $84,- 
399,900 ;  Germany,  $57,978,000 ;  the  United  States,  $49,062,000. 

The  two  following  statements  exhibit  the  value  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles imported  into  France  from  the  United  States  fbr  oonstimptiob,  and 
the  value  of  French  merchandise  exported  from  France  to  th6  United 
States  during  the  year  1885 : 

Special  imporU  from  tli^  United  Staiet  into  France  during  the  year  1885. 

[Compiled  fr«m  Fnnoh  cnstoina  returns.] 


Artielee. 


Apples  end  pears,  dried 

Breadstoffs 

Bristles 

Cocoa 

Coffee  

Copper : 

Ore 

Pure 

Cotton,  raw 

Ft-atlicrs,  omamental 

Greane,  grease  scraps,  and  soap  stock 

Hides 

Jewe  Iry,  other  than  gold,  Bilrer,  or  platinum 

Lobftterff,  fresh  or  preserved 

Machinery 

Meat,  fresh  or  salted 

Metals,  manafaotnres  of 

Molasses 

Oils,  mineral,  cnide,  or  refined 

OU: 

Fi^h 

Fixed,  pure 

Pimento 

Qaeroitrou 

Seeds  

Silkworms' egfFS 

Spirits  and  Uqaors 

Sponges  

Tobacco  leaf 

Whalebone 

Wood: 

Unmannfac  tared 

Manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total  for  the  year  1886 

Total  for  the  year  1884.... 


Estimated 
▼aloe. 


7, 
1. 


2, 

a*. 

3, 


4, 


2, 


197,209 
827,flT2 
242,277 
42,082 
070,214 

108,152 

114,781 

611,258 

161,029 

835,836 

720, 722 

5,018 

453,470 

814,  Col 

26,284 

94,276 

376. 041 

822.129 

49, 742 

623,199 

40,804 

51, 173 

150, 115 

122,671 

1,946 

168,748 

659,466 

338,798 

098.198 

49.1G8 

656,041 


Speciflo 

doiiesool- 

looted. 


52,471,848 
68,980,463 


$^78,154^ 


22,728 
1, 425, 829- 


3,28i 


126^ 
18,507 
10,284 


6,235 
9 

5. 002, 1S4 

6,733 
58,062' 
45,252' 


464 

1,815 
5,604- 


8,287 
80.839< 


6,722,ia» 
6,498,10a> 


EUBOPE— ^F9ANG£. 


5T 


Special  egDpart$frwn  France  ic  ihe  United  Staiee  dnrimg  the  year  1866. 


JUL 


•■b. 


Artides. 


Argol  or  crude  tartar 

Barrels,  empty 

Brandy,  apixlta  and  liquors 

Cheese 

Clocks  and  watofaee 

Clothing  and  effects 

Corkwood,  manafactares  of ... . 

CollectionA,  objects  for 

Cotton,  maniifactiires  of 

Drags  md  medicines 

Dyes  from  coal-tar 

Dyewood.  extracts  of 

nncy  articles 

FSatbers,  ornamental 

fish,  preserred , 

Flaz  or  hemp,  maanfactnres  of. 

Ftowers,  artiiloial 

FtntU: 

Presfi 

^^  Presorted  in  snfar 

yumitare 

Fnrs 

Olsssware  and  pottery 

(HycerJn^ 

Oiuns,  ^ore 

Hair,  animal,  and  bristles...... 

Eats,  straw .? 

Hides  and  ftins: 

Undreassd 


Valnes. 


$502,020 
284,501 
299,557 
33,678 
808,068 
809,562 
3,676 
804, 210 

2,039,681 

68.117 

192,671 

138,571 

1,482.205 

2,716,554 
811,608 
279.549 
284,648 

860,600 

68,638 

76,508 

96,851 

431,860 

825.863 

131, 281 

670,205 

689,465 
2,085^171 


Artloles. 


Horses 

Ihatmtntets,  sdentiflo  and  surgical. 
Jewelry,  other  than  gold,  silver,  or 

platinum 

Leather,  maanlhetures  of 

Maohluery 

Mats  and  mattinfs ^.... 

Metals,  manufactures  of. 

MUUnery 

Millstones 

Musical  instruments « 


88^" 


vslatile,  and  essences... 

Paper,  books,  and  engrayings 

Rags 

Seeds 

Silk  and  waste  aUk.V.V.-'.*. IV/.V.WV. 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Soap,  other  than  perfumery 

Slones  and  earths,  unmanuftotured. 

Vegetables,  dried  or  preseryed 

Wines.. 

Wool: 

Raw 

.  Mannfiietures  of 

Other  articles 


Total  special  exports  in  1886 . . 
Total  speoisl  ea^orls  in  1884.. 


$284,241 
143,013 

L 138, 142 

^841,241 

03,674 

002 

660,546 

122,768 

862,500 

96^851 

142,900 

147,485 

a75b620 

12^296 

116^849 

604,800 

11,8Q&86T 

7£860 

111,682 

871,487 

1,M8,414 

t^,786 
9.858,729 
1,899,12^ 


49,067,009 
03,218^819 


NAVIOATION. 

The  total  number  of  voyages  performed  by  vessels  of  all  classes  and 
of  all  flags,  with  cargoes,  to  and  from  French  ports,  during  the  year 
1885,  was  50,448,  representing  20,711,000  tons  burden.  Compared  with 
the  year  1884  this  shows  a  decrease  of  1,675  voyages  and  an  inci^eas& 
of  223^000  tons  burden.  As  to  tonnage,  the  French  mercantile  marine 
participated,  in  1885,  in  the  proportion  of  40  per  ceiit. 

Distinguishing  between  navigation  by  sail  and  navigation  by  steam,, 
the  French  flag  participated  in  the  former  category  in  the  proportion 
of  26  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  43  per  cent. 

The  countries  with  which  France  has  maintained  the  greatest  mari- 
time relations  are  presented  in  the  following  table  in  their  relive  order,., 
the  United  States  appearing  fourth  on  the  list. 


Countries. 


• 

England 

Algeria 

Spain 

nbited  States 

Italy 

Kossia 

GermanF 

ArgentBM  BepahUtO 

Tnrkey 

East  Indias  (British) 

Swsdien  ...............«•••••••.• 


1885. 


Timi. 

7,188,129 

2,146,829 

1,575,035 

1,192,180 

967,201 

702,650 

626.077 

608,690 

473,309 

456,834 

440, 216 

294,369 

277,551 


ConntrieSb 


Bgypt 

Tunis 

Austria 

East  Indlea  (Dutch) 
New  Granada 

Belginm 

China 

Korwnr 

Chlli.7: 

Braill 

Mextev 

Roumania 

Sen^i^il 


1886. 


Tons. 
257, 118 
230,852 
226,454 
223,739 
215,764 
214,890 
179. 219 
163,774 
156,594 
151,616 
181, 881 
125,200 
lll,706- 
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The  folio wiDg  tables  show  the  coDdition  and  employment  of  the 
French  mercantile  marine  daring  the  year  1885 : 

CkmdiHan  of  the  French  mercantile  marine,  December  31,  1885. 


ClMsUloation  of  TetMls. 


tinder  80  tons* 

80to60toD8 

60  to  60  tons 

ttOtolOOtona 

100  to-aOO  tons.... 
200  to  800  tons.... 
800  to  400  tons.... 

400  to  500  tons 

fiOOtoOOOtont.... 

600to700tOD« 

700  to  800  tons 

800  to  1, 000  tons. . 

1, 000  to  1,200  tons. . 

1,200  to  1,600  tons.. 

1,500  to  2, 000  tons.. 

"2, 000  tons  and  over. 


Total. 


Sailing  Teasels. 


HTnmber 
of 
sels. 


11,298 

908 

247 

607 

697 

246 

119 

88 

40 

44 

23 

10 

7 

8 


2 


14,829 


Tonnage. 


87,808 

88,719 

18,522 

47,666 

94,715 

60,062 

41,688 

87,587 

21,880 

28,870 

17,060 

8,609 

7,605 

8,792 


Komber 
of  sea* 
men. 


4,851 


607,819 


45*797 

5,117 

2,061 

5,099 

8,465 

2,938 

1,512 

1,158 

610 

826 

4€8 

225 

170 

84 


62 


74,507 


Stoam  TOflools 


UTomber 
of  Tea- 
aela. 


282 
98 
23 
74 
47 
27 
85 
82 
28 
87 
80 
40 
57 
28 
43 
66 


937 


Tonnage. 


4,327 

8,586 

1,270 

5,808 

6,850 

6,979 

12,833 

14.861 

12,585 

24.504 

22,270 

85.972 

62,432 

38,610 

75,840 

165, 174 


492,896 


Nnmber 
of 
meta 


886 
404 
116 
408 
864 
295 
402 
882 
806 
581 
478 
866 
1,820 
715 
1,550 
8,857 


12,415 


446 
231 
62 
217 
181 
149 
260 
226 
181 
876 
841 
474 
816 
896 
885 
1.416 


6,655 


BBCAPITITLATION,  SAILIKG  AND  STEAM  VESSELS. 


Claaalfloation  of  Teasels. 


Under  80  tons* 

80  to  60  tons 

50  to  60  tons 

60  to  100  tons  ... 

100  to  200  tons  ... 

200  to  800  tons  ... 

800  to  400  tons  ... 

400  to  500  tons  ... 

500  to  600  tons  ... 

600  to  700  tons... 

700  to  800  tons  ... 

800  to  1, 000  tons  . 
J,  000  to  1, 200  tons  . 
1, 200  to  1,500  tons  . 
•1, 500  to  2, 000  tons  . 
2,  QpO  tons  and  oTer 

Total 


Number 
of  Tea* 
aela. 


11,575 

1,001 

270 

681 

744 

273 

154 

115 

63 

81 

53 

50 

64 

81 

43 

68 


15,266 


Tonnage. 


91,635 
87,805 
14,702 
53,858 

101,665 
67, 041 
54,016 
51,448 
34,465 
53,874 
39, 330 
44,581 
70,037 
42,402 
75, 840 

169,525 


1, 000, 215 


feJ^'2 


Number  ,•£ 


46.698 
5,5-^21 
2,077 
5,507 
8,829 
8,233 
1,914 
1,535 

916 
1,407 

961 
1,091 
1,490 

799 
1,550 
3,899 


86,922 


446 
231 

62 
217 
181 
140 
260 
225 
181 
876 
341 
474 
816 
896 
883 
1,415 


6,656 


*  These  figures  do  not  include  Tessels  tinder  2  tons  barden  engaged  in  coast  fisheries,  not  required  to 
make  form^  entries,  which  numbered  12,952,  with  a  total  measurement  of  18,378  tons,  and  employed 
"25,244  men.    The  total  horse-power  of  steam  Teasels  amounted  to  213,345. 


Employment  of  the  French  mercantile  marine  during  the  year  1885. 


Senrioea. 


LongToyages 

'European  and  Mediterranean  watera 

Coasting  trade 

Bank  fishing... 

Coast  and  small  flshinff 

Pilotage,  towing,  yaohta,  &o « 

Total 


Number  of 

Teasels, 
allclaaaea. 


782 
607 

2,146 

493 

10,002 

1,287 


15,266 


Tonnage. 


607,211 

211, 646 

107, 242 

55,053 

82,174 

86,989 


1,000,215 


Number 
of  crew. 


16,548 

8,683 

8,474 

10,664 

45,485 

8,828 


93,677 


EUEOPE — ^FRANCE. 
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IfaHonalitjf  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  into  the  ports  of  France  during  the  year  1885. 


KatknuOitj. 


Aofltiiaii 

Bel« 

3rit 

Danish.. 

Bntch... 

Qtrmsa. 

Onek... 

2teUui.. 

Hezkan 


Kmnber 

of 
voBsels. 


8»870 
247 
100 
14.868 
851 
852 
837 
871 

3,265 
12 


Tonnage. 


4,461,042 

121,100 

82,458 

6,896,524 
122,464 
228.580 
572,135 
103, 918 
591,072 
27,677 


Nationality. 


Norwegian... 
Portagueee  . . 
Bonmanian... 

RuBsian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Tonisian 

Tarkiah 

United  States 


Number 
of 

Teasels. 


1.856 

42 

8 

272 

1,488 

888 

1 

8 

27 


Tonnage. 


498,816 

16,218 

2,403 

94,100 

832.453 

160, 795 

120 

643 

26,094 


The  following  table  shows  the  figures  of  navigation  between  the 
United  States  and  France: 

Flag,  number,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  oommeroe  between  France  and  the  United 

States  during  the  year  1885. 


Flag. 

Witheaxgo. 

Inhsllast 

TotaL 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

TODS. 

Xntered: 

United  States 

18 
102 
629 

19,783 
236,179 
619,467 

18 
102 
529 

19,783 
236,179 
519,457 

Frmeh ..................... ....>. ...... ...... 

Othem 

Total 

649 

776,869 

649 

775,868 

<neared: 

United  States  .... 

10 

96 

201 

7,025 
220,664 
208»719 

8 
4 

144 

9.828 

3.182 

114.626 

18 
100 
845 

16,853 
232.846 

Ii'mich  ........................................... 

Others 

828,845 

Total 

807 

445,408 

156 

127, 136 

463 

572,544 

Jfwinber  and  tannage  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  between  France  and  the 

United  States  from  1878  to  1885,  inclusive. 


1878 
2fi79 
1880 
1881 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

No. 

196 

146 

149 

83 

Tons. 
137,779 
137,837 
138,447 

83,251 

No. 

176 

126 

110 

62 

Tons. 

132,214 

122, 648 

95, 802 

61.218 

Tear. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Sntered. 


Ho. 
77 
84 
40 
18 


Tons. 
97.780 
35,500 
45.450 
19, 733 


Cleared. 


No. 
55 
20 
20 
18 


Tons. 

66^520 

18,567 

23,470 

16,363 


OOMMEBOE  DUBING  THE  FIRST  ELEVEN   MONTHS  OF  1886. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  into  and  the  exports  from 
France  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  188G,  a^  compared  with  the 
imports  and  exports  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1885: 


Description. 


JLrtielesof  food 

Natural  prodacts  and  raw  materiak. 

If  annfaomred  articles 

Other  merchandise 


Total 


Import*!. 


Exports. 


1885. 


$348. 144, 102 

842, 466, 727 

09, 850, 463 

24, 015. 762 


1886. 


$259,080,884 

849,666,206 

97, 014, 304 

24, 832. 745 


709,483,054       730,994,139 


1885. 


$196,470,891 

104, 203, 402 

281,371,908 

26, 127. 182 


1886. 


$130. 205, 718 

113,384,219 

301, 605, 346 

30,755.322 


538,272,073    575.950,600 


GEORGE  WALKER, 
United  States  Oonsulate-Geneeal,  Consul- General 

Parisj  December  22, 1886. 
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Value  of  declared  ejtptnrU  ftom  t\e  consular  dUtriota  of  France  (including  a^e^cM)  to  Be 
United  States  during  the  four  quartere  of  the  year  ending  Septemlm  30,  1886. 


▲rtiolM. 


Anmmen 

Argola  andoreamof  tutar 

Art.  works  of 

Books  and  engravings 

Boots,  shoes,  and  leather  mannlkot- 
nres 

Brandv 

Bristles 

Buttons  and  trimmings 

Carpets 

Carnages 

Cheese 

Chemicals  not  elsewhere  specified . . . . 

Church  ornaments  and  nfetallio  trim- 
mings 

Clocks  and  watohes,  and  matoriala  of. 

.CoitiM 

Corks « 

Corsets ^.... 

Costumes  and  dresses 

Cotton  goods 

Drags  and  medicines 

Dyestnflb ^ 

FanoT  goods 

FeatheiB  and  flowers,  artificial,  and 
millinery 

Fnmitare,  cabinet  woods,  and  house- 
hold goods ■ 

Glass,  poroelaln,  and  potteries 

Glores 

Qlae 

Hair: 

Haman 

Animal  and  vegetable 

Hardware,  machinery,  rails,  and  pig> 
iron 

Hats,  hatters'  goods,  and  ftirs 

Horses  and  asses 

Hosiery 

India>rabber 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones 

Laces,  tulles,  and  crapes 

Lemons 

Linen  goods 

Macaroni 

Merinos,  cashmeres,  and  miscellane- 
ous dress  goods 

Millstones,  plaster,  and  cement. 

Miscellaneous      

Musical  instruments 

Oils,  except  essential   

Oliticol  and  scientifib  instruments 

Ores 

Paints  and  colors 

Platinum 

Preserved  fruits  and  vee^tablcA 

Preserved  meat  and  sardines 

Pmoes,  raisins,  nuts,  dro ■ 

Bogs  and  old  paper 

Suit. 


Seed «  and  plants 

Shawls 

Silk: 

Baw,  waste,  silk  combed 

Pierced  cocoons 

Manufactures  of •• 

Skins,  hides,  and  leather 

Soap,  ordinary 

Soap  grease  from  the  skin  of  sheep  . . . 

Sponges 

Stationery  and  paper 

Straw  goods 

Sugar  and  confectionery 

Tobacco 


Paris. 


117.044 
177,  OM 
908,146 
201,  OSl 

08,60SI 


124,400 

2,058,803 

0,287 

40,117 


060,780 

800,121 
805^122 


277,007 
820,807 
00^029 
102,301 
228^848 
1,728,090 

1,808,848 

220.004 

088,044 

740.073 

87,088 

74.895 
18,812 

217,012 

1,102,833 

688,074 

800,410 

25.404 

8,401,877 

2,219.491 


220,177 


8,004,702 

802 

290,770 

180,905 

4OT^0I5 


134, 919 

180.333 

174, 767 

60,905 

8,241 

2,819 


201,443 
661,870 


830,109 
4,067,060 


Toilet  articles  and  perfhmery 

Upholstery  goods  atod  wall-paper. . .  ^ . 

Yineffar 

Whalebotie  and  horn  strips  for  corsets 
Willows,  wood,  woodware,  empty  bar- 
rels  


90,110 

7,277 

79,470 

10,087 

40,297 

2,838 

038,925 

982,132 


100,789 
1,801 


Bor- 
deaux. 


1450,048 


120,200 


96;  000 


20,828 


811,471 
'292,'923' 


550,165 

348,292 

720^453 

9.323 


100,021 


12,874 


4,087 


Cognac. 


0952,804 


450»018 


110 


4,500 


14,584 


Havre. 


$1,824 
48 


57,200 


40^202 
8,272 


■i?,*427 


2,091 


6&510 

^858 

240 

40,880 

10,282 
882 


800 


182 

8,111 

149 

113,480 


152,502 


8,801 


11, 051 
39.814 
19,562 


1,705 
2,221 


850 


55,887 
19, 742 


55,831 


128,494 


88af 
884' 


105,227 


Lyo: 


0285^805 


1,700 


188,002 
7,111 


1,408 


71,878 


30,220 
5^296 


10;  090 
404,445 


85,109 


100, 712 
4,045 


6.087 
*i4*40i" 


1,092,195 
242.357 
6,080,913 
84,879 


Mar. 
seilles. 


021.850 
5.848 


55,912 


60,478 
18,882 


81» 


W. 


80,085 
"8,079 


20,338 
93,251 


177,352 


2,488 
14,295 


14,100 


219,088 
47,331 
14,240 
03,248 


11,328 


95,888 
01.b8r 


83,048 
'76,*8ii 


88^084^ 
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Valttfi  o/deelareH  exports  from  the  consular  districts  of  Fr^ncCf  fc — CoAt;i^^^. 


Arttole*. 


IViaM  ftiid  liqaears. 

Wool 

Wboltn  eloth 

-&B0 


Tcitel  in  United  StotM^old  coin. 
ToUl  for  the  preceding  year . .. . 


Pttris. 


$107,250 

40.680 

281,297 


38,105.589 
83.818,915 


4,786,674 


Bor- 
deaux. 


$1,141,353 


4.693,199 
5,231,362 


638,168 


Cognac. 


$344 


1,475,884 
1,476.489 


46,605 


Havre. 


$89,123 

8,783 

18,412 

35,478 


1,180,878 
982,078 


198,800 


Lyons. 


$114, 196 


4,707 


0,450,927 
7,904,294 


1,546,683 


Mar. 
seillea. 


$95.4^ 
881.641 


2,265,960 
1,663,209 


658,681 


▲rtldea. 


Albiunen  ...............■.>.**•...•>>• 

Aixole  and  cream  of  tartar 

Ark.  works  of 

Booka  and  engravings 

Boota,  shoes,  and  leather  mannlhot- 


Brandy 

Bristles 

Battonsand  trimmings. 

-Carpets 

Carnages 

Cheese 


•Chemicals  not  elsewhere  specified  . . . 
Chnrch  ornaments  and  metallio  trim- 


mings 


Cloeksand  watches,  and  materials  of. 
Coiiee 


Corks 

"Cenett 

Costnmee  and  dresses 

Cotton  goods 

Drags  and  medicines 

Dyestofb 

Fancnr  goods 

yeathers  and  flowers,  artificial,  and 

millinery 

Tamitnre,  cabinet  woods*  and  honse- 

h<dd  goods 

Glass,  porcelain,  aild  PPtteiiu 

•Glores 

•Glae 


Kantes. 


$259 


Hair 

Human 

Animal  and  vegetable 

Hardware,  machinery,  rails,  and  pig- 

iron 

Hats,  hatters'  goods,  and  furs 

Horses  and  asses 

Hosiery 

India>mbber 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones 

lisoes.  tulles,  and  crapes 

Lemons 

Linen  goods 

Macaroni , 

ICerinoa,  cashmeres,  and  mlsceUane- 

oos  dress  goods 

ICillstones,  piaster,  and  cement 

Miscellaneous 

Musical  instruments 

Oils,  except  essential , 

Opttcsl  and  scientific  instniments . . . , 

Ores 

Paints  and  colors 

PUtlnum 

Preserved  Crnits  and  vegetables 

Preserved  meat  and  saroines 

Prunes,  raisins,  nftts,  Slq , 

Bacsandold  paper , 

Salt 

Seeds  sad  planto 

;Shawls 


316 


2,877 


Nice. 


¥» 


Khelms. 


$1,834 


2,673 


460 
2,142 


1,498 
849 


306 


10,201 


16,982 
132,179 


19,778 


16.928 


2,841 


1,791 
864 


2,783 


406 


Bouen. 


$36,281 


82,893 


9,098 


88,786 


951,868 


16.738 


•^SiCSSSBB? 


St. 
Btienne. 


96,825 


140 
391 


1,721 


111,651 


41,627 
1,711 


72,880 


44,205 


$80,808 


10,570 


2,879 


862 
646,834 


StSB^SSSSR 


876 


11,146 


2,852 


Total  for 
the  year. 


$17,044 
936,011 
972,044 
262,875 

65,560 

1,075,028 

124,400 

2,797,617 

6,287 

46,  U7 

40,262 

653,874 

284,182 

812,233 

17,427 

99,000 

279,809 

328,496 

917,248 

233,272 

873,359 

1,733,003 

1,933,737 

293,182 

999r617 

1,396,605 

97,904 

74,885 
31,551 

257,127 

1, 107, 777 

785,843 

806,416 

208,601 

3,411,067 

3,646,453 

3,679 

247,022 

85,109 

8,284,289 
60,44}> 

1, 376. 702 
187, 712 
613, 619 
474, 923 
2,498 
150,064 
180,833 
830,782 
551, 118 
948,757 
132,353 
14,240 
884,006 
661,376 
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Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  dietricts  of  Fiance,  ^c— Continued. 


Arttdes. 

Nantes. 

Nice. 

Bheims. 

Bonen. 

St 
Etienne. 

Total  for 
the  year. 

Baw.  waste,  silk  combed 

• 

$1,103,518 

242,897 

7,591,066 

4,420,851 

61,887 

56,110 

7,277 

107,477 

10  637 

Pierced  cocoons 

Manufactares  of.  .^ 

$386 

$573,508 
1,679 

SkiiM.  hides,  and  leather. ............. 

$8,285 

Soar.  o»^iDarY  .T-.r,,T..r.T.»,„»r-- 

So^p  irrcase  froni  the  skin  of  sheev  - .  - 

SpoDfi^es 

Stationery  and  Daoer 

1396 

Straw  goods 

Bngar  and  confectionery 

1,098 

80,777 

2,838 

1.126  384 

Tobacco r... 

Toilet  articles  and  verAunerv 

244,281 

$2,690 
81,927 

Upholstery  foods  and  wall*paper 

1, 014, 050 

6.319 

160.780 

262.889 

Vinegar 

Whi&hone  and  horn  strips  for  corsets . 
Willows,  wood,  woodware.  empty  bar- 
rels  

86,947 
3.232,474 

136,116 

Wines  and  lionenm. .................. 

885 
12,890 

14,005 

4. 744  54S 

Wool :. 

679,436 
491,889 

1.523.239 

795.805 

86.47S 

Woolen  cloth 

ZiQO ,,,,-^- »,,,,,-,,-,,,,- ^^.,^,--. 

Total  in  United  States  gold  coin. 
Total  for  the  preceding  year. . . . 

201.567 
238.682 

265,651 
296,779 

8,888,507 
8,017,232 

2.718.245 
2,124,719 

1,844,609 
1,008,746 

64,979.036 
57.2^.504 

Tn«reae©  ........^.......xj..x...^.^^..^ 

28,872 

866.275 

698,526 

246,863 

7.698.442 

Decrease.. 

87,115 

• 

Total  foreign-oommeroe  of  France  in  1886. 
[Prepared  by  Consol  Dofids.] 


Mbntluk 


Jannaxy.... 
February.. 

Harcb 

April 

May 

Jnne 

July 

August.... 
September. 
October.... 
November. 
December . 

Totia 


Imports. 


1886. 


Frofntt, 
289.903.000 
865.553.000 
407. 758. 000 
869.829,000 
804,007,000 
342,141,000 
833,767,000 
800, 779, 000 
845, 711. 000 
851, 568, 000 
876,117,000 
446, 830, 000 


4^284,860.000 


1885. 


Ftwms, 

806,950,000 

410.052,000 

443,188,000 

8OT.8UO.0O0 

215.418,000 

839, 065. 000 

824,601.000 

322, 073, 000 

806,579,000 

292,617.000 

826,775,000 

412,823,000 


Exports. 


1886. 


FravM, 

181.228,000 

271,250,000 

284,749,000 

299,470,000 

269,955,000 

242,438.000 

246, 881, 000 

299,340,000 

281, 063, 000 

294,907,000 

823,125,000 

816,030,000 


4,088,401,000 


8,800,230,000 


1885. 


JVanor. 
156,275,000 
233,833,000 
341,607,000 
824,704.000 
202, 059. 000 
234, 696,  €00 
233, 246. 000 
274, 065, 000 
226. 904, 000 
291,612,000 
269,460,000 
299,684,000 


8,088,145,000 
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This  table  shows  an  increase  of  145,962,000  francs  in  imports  and 
212,085,000  in  exports,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  com- 
posed as  follows : 


Desoiiptioii. 

Imports. 

Szporta. 

1888. 

188S. 

1886. 

1886. 

AllnmtarT  artlfllfiA  

Franet. 

1,528,600,000 

2,007,276,000 

658,079,000 

140,418^000 

Franet, 

1,431,740,000 

1,040,804,000 

568,848,000 

180,605^000 

Draneg. 
770,418,000 
664,637,000 
1,685^804,000 
170,881,000 

Franet. 
787. 451.  OOO 

611. 407. 00(K 

Ibanifhetored  tftloles .... 

Otiirr inftrfi^^"*^****  .■...>■■•■>. ««-.r- 

1,685,528,000 
168,660.000 

TotA]   

4,284^863,000 

4,088,401,000 

8,800,280,000 

8,088,145,000 

The  exi>ort  of  alimentary  articles  increased  32,967,000  francs,  whilst 
imports  of  the  same  increased  nearly  treble,  or  96,841,000.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  importation  of  wine  is  now  nearly  doable  that  of 
the  export  (to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevailing  phylloxera),  viz : 


1886. 


Franet* 
270,  OM,  000 
255^007,000 


Imports. 


Franet. 

516,286,000 

888,625^000 


The  following  table  shows  the  gradual  increase  of  wine  importation : 


isn 

1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 


Amonnth 


Franet. 

20,464.000 

50.217.000 

120,708.000 

313, 800. 000 

863,024,000 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Amonntk 


Franet. 

814,884,000 

876,628,000 

844.336.000 

388, 625, 000 

516^286,000 


Breadstaffs  were  imported  in  1886  to  the  amoant  of  244,193,000  francs, 
or  12,000,000  more  than  daring  last  year;  meats,  45,000,000  francs,  or 
11,000,000  more ;  dried  fish,  65,546,000  francs,  or  13,000,000  increase, 
whilst  the  sagar  import  decreased*  from  109,000,000  francs  in  1885  to 
64JM)0,000  in  1886. 

The  import  of  raw  prodace  is  as  follows : 


Artides. 


Wool 
Silk  . 


1886w 


Franet. 
826,084,000 
272,524,000 
189^800^000 


1886. 


J'VOflM. 

288,887,000 
211,886,000 
178^  668;  000 


Aitioles. 


GKumo.. 
011<«^. 
Palm  oil 


1886. 


Franet. 
16,044,000 
101, 174, 000 
26k  006k  000 


1886. 


Franet. 
11, 105, 000 
181,848,000 
22,477,000 
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Ipippf ti9  of  ip^^iifi^ai^  gaQ<i9  bi^ve  db^r^^Bed  in  the  following  arti- 
cles :  Worsted  thr^^d,  ftpm  32,000,000  to  14|0Q0>QQQ  frwcs ;  won»ted 
goods,  from  75,000,000  to  72,000,000  francs ;  cotton  good^  from  «$,000,0Q0 
to  58,000,900  francs ;  machinery  and  tools,  from  43,000,000  to  37,000,000 
francs ;  whilst  a  small  gain  is  to  be  noted  in  cotton  thread,  silk  goods, 
straw  goods,  iron  ships,  and  metal  ware. 

The  export  of  manafactared  articles  has,  however,  largely  increased 
as  follows : 


Arttdee. 


Silk  goods 

Wonted  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Linen  and  flax  goods 
Straw  hats  and  mats 

WoodiBDwato 

Jewelry 

Metal  ware 

Carriages «... 


1886. 


Franet, 

8W,  800. 000 

Ml.  862,  MO 

U4, 270, 000 

13,615,000 

12,660.000 

«,W7,0QD 

Ssl^ooo 

i..886,OQ0 


1885. 


Franet, 

a31.«90,000 

886,604,000 

102,190,000 

12,024.000 

0,849,000 

4,741,000 

44,190,000 

68,011,000 

3,701,000 


Articles. 


1886. 


Hardware 

Artifleial    flowers    and 

fashion  articlep 

Famitare 

Linen  made  up 

Boolu  And  eni^vings . . 

GlaAsware 

Medicinal  preparations. 
i:^eF<i9d,«YtrMots 


Francs. 
96, 870, 000 

82,^.000 
26, 086, 000 
71, 147, 000 
1O,0I2,O<)O 
20,854,000 
12,662.000 
16,058.000 


^,264,000 

aO.  008, 000 
26, 731, 000 
70,120.000 
16, 745, 000 
10,103,000 
11,858,000 
13,773,000 


Exports  of  raw  sugar  rose  from  1,453,000  francs  in  1885  to  10,155,000 
last  year,  and  of  i^fined  sngar  from  d3,411,000£rancs  in  1885  to  55,044,000 
in  1886.  Wool  exports  gained  about  12,000,000  and  raw  silk,  29,000,000 
francs. 

All  these  values  are  based  on  the  prices  raling  in  1885 ;  they  may 
therefore  vary  when  the  final  report  is  made  up. 

Sailraad  eaminga. 


Railroads. 


Paris-Lyon-MarseiUes' 

Northern 

Western 

Orleans 

Eastern 

Soathem 

Total 


Franoi. 
290,478.275.66 
150,164,811.00 
130,647,530.02 
157, 144, 458. 60 
124,26e,62&06 
83, 060, 18L  64 


053,766,885.07 


1885. 


Franet. 
808,136,880.91 
159,096,072.00 
130,530.418.24 
167,178,62L84 
124,170,702.49 
89,654,439.61 


678,763,075.00 


Deficit,  24,996,189.12  francs,  of  which  8,000,000  Lyons,  10,000,000 
Orleans,  6,000,000  Southern. 

F.  P.  DUPAIS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

MavrCj  February  2, 1887. 
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BORDEAUX. 

Transmitted  by  Consul  BooseveU. 

Commeroe  of  Bordeaux  for  the  year  1885. 
IMPORTS. 


AonottOt  pivpsFsd  ...••■■... 

Anii«(llrtt) 

ftandy,  •piilta,  and  Uqaon. 

BMk«U  (willow) 

CerMla»  cnlnaiid  floor 

Go«l*....T. 

Coooa 

CofiM 

CheeM. 


General  imports. 


Quantity. 


Cbemicel  prodoote.. 
Clocks  ana  watohee. 


gSff':::::::::::::;:::::: 

IM  of  all  kinds 

Fish  (sea),  dried  and  in  oU 
Fodder 


Fmit  (table) 

(}iuns  (pore  exotio) 

Hair  (prepared  and  raw) 

Hemp  (raw) 

Indifco •« 

Iron  (oast  and  steel) 

Jewelry,  gold,  silTer,  and  plated. 


Machineiy. 


Meat: 

Inboxss 
Salted... 


Knts 

Oils: 

Pore 

.     Fish 

Paper,pastebeard,  books,  and  en 

PotteiT,  gisss  ttsd  erystal 

Bags 

Blee(rawandelsaned) 

SUns  f  prepared  and  raw) 

Solphar..! , 

Snptfs  (raw  and  reflned) , 

Tar  (eoal) 

Tbraad  (of  all  kinds)..— 


CottoB  rlMMos. 

Flax 

Wool  ribbons .. 


Teels  (matalUe) , 

yanlDa < 

TMstaUas  (dried  and  thsir  floor) 

Wood: ' 


Works 

XzolAe 

WeaKtebaM 

^fp<t , 

Axtiolesaoiolssslfled. 


Total 

Gold  and  sOrer 


QeneraliotaL. 


H.  Ex.  171- 


Jfe(r.  gflff. 

6,241 

699 

218.601 

8,478 

1,403.618 

4,218,842 

43,188 

87,882 

19.020 

186^891 

276 

18. 162 

8,211 

61,888 

282,848 

88,216 

16,864 

93,222 

87,929 

8,863 

6^028 

1,004 

216^664 

87 

24,894 

16,237 

68,032 

88,784 

11,864 

216,086 

199,477 

18,486 
6,116 

6,847 

8,747 

14,689 

40,282 

127,057 

251,161 

38,167 

821,204 

184,626 

1,852 

24,401 
9.866 
2,828 

68,116 

1,826 

11,884 


81,618 
1,250^007 

1,818.189 

67,890 

26,809 

8.864 

60,828 

244,618 


U,  884, 078 
646 


ll.)94,724 


Yalne. 


$182.062  88 

186,689  29 

2,762,960  49 

102.616  97 

4,942,879  61 

1,144,111  14 

1,625,433  84 

1,873.181  24 

650,  G16  26 

990. 261  96 

682, 638  10 

312, 457  74 

809.894  81 

841,62166 

4,154.448  18 

90,821  84 

109, 398  96 

1,783.482  42 

1,847.218  60 

166, 163  70 

98,816  86 

800,487  80 

278. 975  26 

6,087,920  69 

134, 178  04 

451,088  63 

196,884  65 

1,197,756  07 
278,778  45 
488,187  26 

1,837,720  64 

297.166  67 
93,666  76 


220, 

85, 

114, 

155, 

602, 

10,462, 

104, 

1,741, 

364, 

86, 


117  27 
428  66 
893  03 
657  20 
158  46 
805  02 

118  46 
677  00 
640  79 
052  82 


2,748,500  87 
168,681  91 
628,876  86 

1,670,476  74 
965,776  28 
126,086  16 
196,150  72 
168,660  61 

8,827,270  86 

6,059.808  48 

161,045  05 

88,895  80 

282,266  94 

224,899  04 

2,068,706  21 


72,674,711  18 
6,058,805  60 


77,688,616  79 


Special  imports. 


Qiumtity. 


Metr.qOt. 

6,287 

18 

176,718 

81 

1,234,087 

8,411,439 

9,686 

68,156 

17,688 

133,281 

1 

18,162 

55 

49,918 

262,963 

39,216 

13,702 

89,115 

87, 816 

8.363 

6,923 

1,021 

188,011 


24,894 
16.812 
68,032 

38.224 

6,022 

214,989 

187,303 

6,418 
6,113 

4,810 

8,544 

18,146 

89,938 

109,804 

260,676 

88,167 

221,266 

187,604 

750 

078 
7,912 
2,868 

4^665 

11 

6,967 

121 

31,086 

1,241,236 

1,818,120 

66.670 

26,809 

8,824 

60,828 

188,003 


10,700,774 
645 


10,701,419 


Yaloe. 


1181, 

6. 

2.164, 

4.811, 
926. 
860, 

1,639. 
612, 
867, 

812, 

6. 

813, 

8.413, 

80, 

88. 

1,694. 

1.046. 

166, 


805. 
228, 


022  67 
242  78 
668  60 
628  98 
759  64 
864  94 
736  63 
020  78 
084  97 
906  87 
291  62 
457  74 
269  26 
856  14 
695  41 
821  94 
242  02 
772  76 
658  24 
163  70 
315  36 
603  95 
826  91 


Anumntof 
dotles. 


10  1» 

956  70 

278,180  81 

48  42 

184,286  77 

79,009  18 

193, 188  14 

2, 055, 066  61 

21,441  83 

17, 700  80 

763 


184,178  04 
443, 025  84 
196,884  66 

1,180.848  79 
125,655  85 
497,820  92 

1,823,030  83 

108, 204  10 
03,622  78 


103, 
123, 

71, 
164, 
447, 
10,438, 
104, 
1.742, 
865, 

», 


180  81 
128  08 
681  86 
628  60 
068  44 
640  29 
113  46 
186  84 
709  14 
088  03 


168,886  21 
126,786  82 
898,886  77 

1,178;  666  40 

6,894  48 

81,866  16 

105,470  64 

165,088  20 

0,687,118  63 

6,050,487  67 

150.467  02 

88.895  80 

280.808  86 

224,898  04 

1,668,868  43 


148  01 

4,607  87 

14,103  67 


100, 176  66 

33  00 

18  82 

905  76 

1,038  16 

68;  685  87 


18,860  18 
65  68 

60,078  26 

4,487  44 

86  68 

60  02 

8,780  87 
1,614  08 

9,158  62 

142,800  26 

6,610  77 


1,758  86 
2,488  18 


1,486,187  79 

812,827  46 

2,648  62 

17, 134  64 
17,36161 
86,410  03 

801  68 

7,866  62 

18,76148 

11,49161 

06 

416,802  61 

256  60 

6,658  81 

12  74 

280  43 


63,442  07 


67,097,888  68 
6,058,034  06 


62,166,428  64 


6.616,200  18 
110  00 


6,616,810  77 
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Commuted  nf  Bcrd&mxfor  ike  year  1885 — Cod  tinned. 

SXP0BT8. 


AltpottlSpTCpMOd 


BMkett 

Biaiidy,splxili»4iid  liqiion. 
Coi  ciali,  jpmin  anil  flour 


oMpiodoeto.. 
Clooln  tod  watohet 
ClothlBg  (ganiMiita) 

Copl 

Coooa 

CfnkM 

C^iBM 

FatoofaUUndf 

Fire-wrnia.. .....••••. •••-••••••••••-••— 

Flah  (MA)  dtleduidlnoa 

Fruit  (Uble) 

Gunui  (pare  ezotto) 

Hiitt: 

Pelt « 

Straw ..^ 

Jewelry,  gold,  faTer,  and  plated 

Machinery 

Mannrea 

Meats 

In  boxea 

Salted 

Ofl-oake 

011a,  pore 

0y8ter8,fteeh ^... 

Paper,  cardboard,  booka  and  engravlnga . 

Powtoee  and  dried  Tegetablea 

Pottery,  glaaa,  and  crystal 

Bags 

Biee. 


Beaina  (natire) 

Seed  grain 

Bkins: 

Prepared 

Baw 

Scape 

Soger  (raw  and  refined) 

Tiwnee: 

Cotton  rlbbona 

Flax 

Silk 

Wool 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Mannfactored) 

Tools  (metallic) 

Tmffles 

Yegetablee,  green  and  pickled 

Wines 

Wood: 

OommoD 

Works 

Wool  (in  balee) 

Aitidee  not  olaaaifled 


Total.... 
Gold  and  sUTcr 


General  exporta. 


Quantity* 


JMr.mflfc 

8^617 

17,087 

141,628 

63,8S5 

4,048 

100,056 

278 

7,488 

704. 6M 

22,878 

5^808 

11,850 

10,151 

1,480 

144,804 

189^817 

24»011 

1,014 

880 

08 

4,894 

88^860 

1,448 

0,528 

me24 

74,078 
13,228 
22,100 
58,758 
215,040 
20,050 
87,412 
07,868 
4,880 

8,006 
20,048 
12,286 
88^448 

27,088 

4,188 

128 

18,801 


7. 

1,086 

22,010 

288 

148,076 

1,841,784 

1, 061,467 

101,048 

15,408 

220,070 


General  total 


8^100,806 
88 


8^106^845 


Yaloe. 


$128,168  42 
460,646  86 

4,670,860  40 
286,050  88 
124,727  02 

1,107,708  08 
840,058  48 

1,064,780  88 

206.607  27 
842,188  08 
612,015  50 
267,664  08 
154.845  77 
168,828  10 

8.275^610  08 
2.880,066  84 
1,870,248  28 

184.608  85 
16^888  85 

6^285,717  51 
118^815  05 
148,866  77 

118,442  81 
285.044  86 
188,080  76 
1,286,117  07 
216.838  70 
588.640  55 
157,£84  07 
015.876  42 
146»540  34 
824,018  07 
285.768  01 
07,415  50 

1,888,172  82 

1,456,745  85 

80,421  05 

880,178  08 

8,040,08102 
244,088  66 
166.088  10 

8,657,280  41 

813,446  20 

258.815  07 
464,268  82 
114,066  62 

1,681,085  47 
25»870,617  17 

018.454  00 

480.816  12 
588,411  71 

2,451,577  87 


Special  exporta. 


Quantity. 


78,420,28180 
748,808  20 


JMr.mllt. 

8,517 

18,135 

127,235 

.     14,778 

107,  rao 

56 

7.448 


Yaloe. 


74,178^584  58 


2,183 

8.141 

807 

128,208 

188.877 

24,888 

1.581 

vn 

11 

4,850 

88^660 

1,840 

8.087 

50,624 

66.233 

12.228 

12,056 

68.144 

205^428 

19;  730 

18,880 

67,866 

4,846 

5^588 
28.826 
12,263 
82,945 

8,478 

818 

48 

12,701 


128 
12,603 


145^047 
1,82%  812 

2,061,456 

100,814 

16,458 

108,798 


6^140.585 
89 


5^149,624 


$122,168  4» 

852.936  40 

4,459,181  61 

64,758  15 

81,481  61 

1,000, 680  » 

4,872  07 

1,941,688  64 


247,016  80 

46  85 

126.760  08 

85.790  62 
1,617,609  04 
2,866.614  46 
1,868^704  86 

122.019  » 
163,661  67 
858,096  48 
102.878  20 
143,366  77 

66.876  52 

78.791  86 
138.089  76 

1,094,646  82 
216. 888  70 
416.040  88 
152.284  88 
784.786  07 
145.872  04 
168.068  55 
286^768  01 
96,438  68 

1,785,686  22 
1,441,274  98 
90;  889  25- 
207,714  18 

88S.864  97 

60. 608  45 

68,706  66 

8,608,380  70 


14.618  19 

400,681  81 

114,066  «2 

1,607.872  6a 

26,199,798  28 

918,451  87 

438,088  le 

587,027  53 

1,986,19106 


50,452,854 
748,688 


60.201,887  94 


GEO.  W.  EOOSBVELT, 

XTnitbd  States  OoNSULATSy 

Bordeaux^  Franoej  November  80^  1886. 
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COGNAC. 


DMtmnd  wporte  f&r  Cognao  and  agme}f,--C<mparatko€  iakUfwr  1886  and  1886. 


GkMM  mdblAdden. 


OUvvofl. 


mdoiieolitft 


TMid 


I 


1886 
1880 


1885 
1886 


1886 
1886 
1886 


1886 


1886 

1886 
1886 


Hut  quarter. 


Second 
querter. 


•288^688  81 
370^488  80 


03  03 
88^806  88 

01.084  86 
8,810  80 
1,818  80 


430  48 


187  08 
180  88 


110  80 
'486*40 


606^886  84 


1171,00188 
186,660  68 


164  40 

116 

86^086  86 

116^060  06 

7,061  70 

4,088  88 


1,60106 

'"iio'oo 


6148 
604  88 
886  64 


606^648  60 


Third  qnerier. 


$834^88180 

888,178  78 


818  68 


120,787  66 

48;  MM  86 

888  14 

8;  480  67 


2,216  78 

"w'ii" 


607  17 
184  80 


741,446  64 


Fourth 
quarter. 


0861,602  07 
812,788  28 


107  14 


100,684  44 

126^210  86 

5^406  87 

7,070  74 

847  06 

816  61 


180  tr 


771  04 


616^808  06 


Ottreea. 


TMil. 


1886 
1886 
1885 
1886 
1885 
1886 
1885 
1886 
1885 
1886 
1885 
1886 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 


Totiai886. 


11,006^548  87 


468  02 

ioSk'iis'ii' 


17,08101 


847  06 
4^476  70 


180  28 

'iio'S' 


2,600  02 


1,488^807  73 


Total  1886. 


H,  008^800  00 


107  14 


04  10 


481,288  17 


18,812  84 


804  60 


180  27 


9»7I 


1,600,720  14 


Inoreaoe  188& 


Oomjuo,Mm^9,um. 


$107  14 


76^062  00 


4,128  83 

"ioi'oo" 


01 


80^068  66 


Beereaee  1886. 


•I,  606  28 


878  88 


8,86817 


6011 


1.688  26 


6^88164 


W1C.00ATB8, 


€8 


COMMERCIAL   BELATIONS. 


liYONS. 
Beport  of  Consul  Bryan  on  the  silk  trade  of  France  in  1886. 

The  following  statistics  were  obtained  from  the  French  cnstom-honse 
xeports  and  from  the  reports  of  the  Lyons  condition-honse. 

lYan9acHon8  of  the  eondiUon'hoiue  at  LyoMfor  ike  year  1886. 


Moatha. 


'J'anairy... 

Febmazy  . 

Maroh .... 
JLpiil 

liay 

^nne 

July 

August ... 

September 
•October ... 

XToTember. 
J)ecember. 


Total  for  1886 
Total  fin  1885 


tnoreaae  for  1886 

'Percentage  of  Increaae. 


Cenditioned 


EUofffumt. 
801«705 
245,781 
284,171 
218,288 
235^877 
271,256 
212.640 
277,248 
292,466 
874,676 
888,618 
807.888 


8,474,607 
8;  206^  218 


k87 


Welched 


RTeighi 
sUka. 


KUoaromi. 
148,442 
117,771 
88,458 
84,816 
108,737 
180,228 
111,851 
140,288 
152,411 
188^464 
10(^103 
160;  666 


1.686,817 
1,282,846 


408,871 
82.76 


TotaL 


KUoarami. 
510,147 
863,562 
883,624 
297,688 
839,104 
401,479 
824,582 
426,537 
444,877 
564.140 
588,721 
468,058 


5^111,424 
4,488,064 


672,860 
15^14 


QudliUee  and  ^MnHiiei  of  raw  eOk  eonditianed  fit  1886  and  1885. 


qoallttea. 


^Organaiii..., 

Trainee 

Ordgea 

Divers  ailka. 
Sobinea 


Total. 


1886. 


^KUoe. 

1,158,250 

718,880 

8;  176^426 

65^816 

8.548 


MU,424 


1885. 


KiXoe. 

1,128,406 

685,795 

2,588,497 

81,581 

6»636 


4k  439, 064 


Znoreaaei 
1886. 


KUot. 

28,854 

82,086 

585,929 

28.785 

1,767 


672,360 


The  above  shows  a  very  decided  increase  of  raw  silk  in  1886. 

Amount  of  raw  eUk  oonditUmed  at  the  Lyons  oondiHon^houee,  and  the  names  of  the  ootm- 

friet  ofprodnetion. 


\^ 


Conatriaa. 


Fraiioe— .. 
Spain...., 
Piedmont. 
Italy.. ^.. 


Total 


Bronaaa 

Syria 

Oreec 


IfttJtoft 


reeoe  Volo;  4eo. 
Total 


Benital. 
China.. 
Canton 
Japan.. 


Afte. 


Total 


Qnantlty* 


KBogfwms. 

6a;  148 

61,805 

258,418 

l,02d;477 


1,905^848 


149,880 

187,842 

8;  166 


840,888 


104,944 

1,882,087 

552,858 

721,500 

2,711,384 


Paroant 


18.12 
1.08 
&Q2 

20.88 


88.53 


2.97 

8.71 

.06 


6L74 


2.08 
26.39 
10.95 
14.29 

58.71 


188S. 


Quantity. 


ZHogrtnm, 

612,885 

57,968 

245,588 

938,108 


1,848,555 


126^007 

167,883 

5^414 


289,254 


144,514 
981,272 
487,280 
687,812 

2,200,888 


Percent. 


18.88 
L82 
&60 

2L20 


42.06 


X86 

8.81 

.12 


8.78 


8.20 

22L80 
11.06 
14.48 

SL16 
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Amount  of  thrown  trame  and  grige  conditioned  in  all  the  condition-houeee  of  Europe  foft 

the  years  of  1886  and  1885. 


Omdition-hoiiBM. 

188& 

1885b 

DmbMnMi 

Quantity. 

Peroeni. 

Tmioo 

KUoaramt, 

8, 086b  023 

1,163,866 

764,669 

84,748 

90,707 

2,684,290 

KUograna. 

%m,857 

971,257 

664,780 

80,014 

85,080 

2,412,804 

KUogramt, 

212,165 

192,608 

89,830 

4,271 

11,618 

171,886 

7.5 

ia« 

13.4 

BWttSBf hIOO  ..................•....■■•■■..........«•..• 

QfnaaBj 

JEDclanf .....,....r 

Anuria 

12.0 

inay 

TO 

*^"i/  ..•••........•...•.••..•.....••••......•.•........ 

Totil 

7,670^196 

6,990,860 

673,336 

9,6- 

Comparative  amounts  of  piece  goods  manitfat^ed  in  the  following  centers  of  trade,  also  tk^ 

amonnt  of  rUfhons, 


Trade  oentera. 

1886L 

1885b 

Diflbnnee. 

Quantity. 

Percent. 

Lycufi 

aWtgoodi, 

KHogramt, 

1,648,567 
651,121 
464,811 
199,928 

KHogramt. 

1,935,998 

789,043 

515,880 

288,780 

Kilograms, 

86,481 
87,922 
51,028 
88,802 

4.9 

Zoiicii...... 

13.2 

Ciefeld 

11. 0" 

Elberfeld 

19.0- 

Total 

8,165,427 

8, 429;  610 

264,183 

&8^ 

Itibbons, 

8t  1Stienn« 

666,052 
820,136 

737,565 
424,822 

71,518 
104,686 

10.7 

BAile 

32.5^ 

Total 

986,188 

1,162,387 

176,199 

17. 1^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  amoants  of  imports  and  exports  in  and 
from  I^REmce  of  silk  and  its  mannfactnres  for  1886  as  compared  with  the 
years  1885  and  1884.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  slight  increase  in 
the  importation  of  cocoons  and  raw  silk,  while  manufactured  silk  re- 
mained without  material  change.  The  exportation  of  cocoons  and  raw 
sQk,  as  well  as  manufactured  silk,  Bhows  a  slight  increase. 


Qaaa. 

Imports. 

Xxporte. 

1886L 

1886b 

1884. 

188& 

188Sb 

1884. 

Ooeoonaandfaw  aUk... 

MiBBflMtaxiBd  aOk 

BAfrou 

272,524,750 

41,938,884 

282,836 

JVflnieti 
281.347,387 
44,411,384 
298^088 

JVflnieti 
268,58^184 
41,047,700 
421,230 

Francs, 

151,484,412 

237, 180, 586 

22;  608^368 

Francs, 

128,073,272 

218, 827, 150 

14,487,241 

Francs, 
135^635,671 
223,736,763 

13,084,76$ 

Totel 

814,74^470 
100,746^068 

276, 066;  859 
$98, 368;  978 

810;  064,  U4 
ISO;  840, 444 

411,288,866 
179;  877, 486 

363;  237,663 
068;  021, 618 

372.457.107 

TMOjr.a  ear- 

|75b74l,28»- 
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COHUEBCIAL  BELATIONS. 
ImpttrtatiOM  of  raw  maUrUiU. 


Iw^fOrtaHoM  nf  wMm*ftietmnA  tilt. 


DMrnptto. 

lesK 

«8». 

1S8L 

•Sis 

IS.  810 

■ssss 
'is 

PSJHi'ai^^::::;::::;;:::::::;:::::::::::::::;::";:- 

41,n3,BU 

4i411,SS4 

«;s7i;sii7 

gasiss 

iiaportaltoM  o/  rlUmw. 


.    IMnlKla. 

»« 

»» 

„>. 

14,140 
0,010 

KB.iBO 

'»eo 

'tS 

as 

^^ 

iii:S 

5ffl«:a;i£iK"";:;::::"::::::u;::::"::"::::::::::":: 

Voffit  and  mIm  i/  atporlaMvw  (/niw  Motoriol*. 


DMCdptta. 

U80. 

IBBS. 

1884. 

<)>«ii(It;. 

T-». 

QMoUty. 

Tmloe. 

Qnudtr. 

TUhb. 

SOW. 

078.154 
1. 771,  OSS 

iliwm 

S2S,D23 
434,074 

T,  137,604 
7!,8ia4SS 
IB,  785,  J87 

8,7^912 
10,852.357 

870: 048 

SOb*. 

202,107 
1,370,042 

■■ii 
ii 

4;ai!S 

n,*ec^200 

141084.048 
274:744 

SUM. 

725.  S80 

■igiS 

■•sa 

153,254 
239  203 
202.847 

Frmet. 
8,841,743 

18,685.85* 

WMts  Hid  CriHona  in  huh. 

3|f<^-,.3J0 

WuUudflookHlki 

S,«0,082 

U;y:42i 

4,574.844 

121,073,373 
»23:80i:S41 

6, 010,  MO 

w:if.a 
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Valv>e  of  exporiaiiona  of  mant^actured  9ilk$, 


DMoripiioD. 


Pore  Bilk,  piece  goods 

IfizedsUk,  piece  goods 

Gftiuee,  crapes,  Iams.  talle.  Sto 

Tissue  firom  waste  silk,  inclading  foulard 

Hoaierr,  hat  trimmings,  &o 

ttik  trimmingB,  with  gold  or  silver 

Pttrsstlk  trimmings 

Mixed  ailk  trimmings 

Total 

Total  T7.  S.  onrrenoy 


1886. 


Franca. 

01, 568, 645 

68, 782, 016 

55, 522, 600 

5,612,813 

735, 875 

5^  406, 820 

4,405.330 

4, 074, 007 


237,180,586 
145,777,500 


1885. 


FranM. 

01,824,801 

62,562,776 

86, 455, 474 

10. 418, 828 

5. 128, 070 

5,571,244 

8, 512, 880 

8,853,677 


218^827,150 
142,233,689 


1884. 


Franet. 

S, 858, 184 
,572,900 
89,904,041 
10,637,380 
672,510 
2,968.140 
8,610,820 
5,518,288 


223,736^788 
148,181,196 


Value  of  exportatiofu  of  ribhan$. 


Deacriptioii. 


Pue  silk  relTet  ribbons 

Pore  silk  ribbons  other  than  Telvet 

Klxedsilk  ribbons 

Bibbooa  from  waste  silk 

Total 

Total  IT.  8.  enrrenoy 


1886. 


JWlfMt. 

4,029,750 

5,076,200 

18,449,156 

58,262 


22,608,868 
$4,863,416 


1886. 


Franet, 
2,870,840 
4,441,.080 
7,672,821 


14^484,241 
$2;  766, 068 


1884. 


J^ranet, 
2,918,900 
8,632,086 
6,687,818 


18,064,763 
12,625,859 


ImpcrtaHoHB  and  exportatiom  of  French  oooofms,  gr^et^  and  worked  $iUc$, 


Description. 

1886. 

1888w 

1884. 

Coooons: 

Tmnortatimi  .................................................. 

KUoa. 
1,171,995 
676,154 

KOoa, 
585,158 

292,814 

Kitoa, 
813,914 
725,869 

Sxportatkm.  ................................................. 

l^ifferance , 

405,841 

4, 787, 552 
1,771,035 

292,330 

*88,646 

Grtees: 

Importation 

3.463,344 
1,371,717 

8.922,709 
1,647,864 

Exportation 1 

Diflsrenoe  .............••.........••■■■■............■■...... 

8,016,517 

2,091.627 

2,275,846 

Worked  sOk: 

Importation  ...... ........>>>«.....^... ...... ................. 

721,066 
825,028 

786,812 
266.702 

968,064 
285^298 

xTiffiBronce  ................■........•....■..•.•■.•.•■.■.•.«.. 

886,943 

521,  UO 

727.791 

Amount  of  impcrtatians  and  exportatione  of  raw  material  and  §ilk  tinueefor  the  nine  pre^ 

ceding  yeare. 


Importations. 

Xiqportations. 

Yean. 

Bawma* 
terisls,  co- 
coons, 
grHe,and 
waste. 

Silk  goods. 

Total 
▼alne. 

Eqnlv** 

lent  in  17. 

S.  cor- 

renoy. 

Baw  ma- 
terials, eo- 

coons, 
gr«ge,and 

waste. 

Silk  goods. 

Total 

TalVLB, 

BqniTa> 
lent  in  17. 
H,  onr- 
renoy. 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1881 

1886 

1879 

1878 

im 

Frvnca, 
211,386 
218,628 
806.230 
818,239 
891,188 
810,076 
819,410 
821,194 
224^519 

Frana, 
41, 178 
42,579 
43, 138 
40,506 
49. 571 
42,278 
88.033 
35,844 
32,459 

Franea, 
252,564 
311,207 
349,868 
358,745 
440.759 
358,354 
354,443 
357. 038 
258,078 

♦48,744 
60.062 
67,428 
70,237 
85,066 
60,262 
68,407 
68,008 
40,082 

Franea, 
f21,088 
155,230 
147,026 
205^250 
107,115 
157,303 
158,601 
120,646 
120,224 

Franea, 
221,083 
236,822 
301,242 
280,667 
245,128 
234,270 
226,745 
225,034 
250,201 

Franea, 
842,166 
892.052 
448, 268 
404. 017 
442,243 
891,582 
885,846 
855,580 
870,425 

866.038 
75.666 
86. 515 
05,518 
85,352 
75,575 
74,871 
68,626 
73,220 

United  States  Consulate, 

Lyonsj  March  2,  1887. 


B.  H.  BRYAN, 

Consul, 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


Expwrti  from  the  consular  di»triot  of  Lyons  to  the   United  States  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1886  and  1885  and  for  the  years  1886,  1885,  and  1884. 


MerohaiiiUse. 


During  the  fourth  qnarter 
of— 


lUwafflw 

OrganzinM  silks 

8Uk  and  yelvet  piece  goods 

and  ribbons 

Crapes,  laoes,  gaoses,  &c 

Shawls 

Silk  trimmings 

Metallic  trimmings  and  chnroh 

ornaments 

Silk 'and  cotton  gloves 

Woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  and  skins 

Dye^tofb 

Uanoliftctareeofiron,  Sco 

Wines  and  liqnenrs 

Mosioal  instniments 

Argols .' 

Waste  silk,  raw  and  pierced 

cocoons 

Macaroni,  &c 

Spectacles,  eye-glasses,  &c.... 

weaving  ntensils 

Predoas  stones 

Babblt-halr 

Watch  materials 

Wooden  pipes 

Waste  silk,  combed 

g^nn  silk  and  dyed  silk 

Preserved  froits 

MisceUaneoos 


1888. 


Franei, 
S»  189, 832. 50 


1885. 


6»841,78L25 
848,512.80 


Franet, 
1,60M22.70 
24,07L20 

8,157,758.25 
508»858.95 


During  the 


1888. 


Franci. 
5,241,008.20 
1,007.80 

85.097,455.25 
8,158,800.05 


1885. 


Franes, 
4,708,872.30 
24,07L20 

29,632,081.45 
1,542,897.40 


1884. 


Franes. 
8.885.440.47 
135^075.80 

88,270,012.82 
728,783.90 


Total 

Inore§se  for  the  year  1888. 


187,485.85 


249,242.75 


0.110.65 
012,639.70 


1,752.15 
1,225,124.80 


13,618L65 
1,153,830.85 


88,069.40 

53,720.40 

56.265.75 

137,60&75 


244,808.50 

375. 525. 75 

200, 097. 75 

3,394.75 

3. 501. 15 

0,010.45 


14.260.05 

18.324.70 

505,400.10 


18.210.70 
150,541.70 


11,289,430.30 


24^387.80 

7,204.05 

46.236.00 

112,489.85 

84,884.60 

188,815.95 

4,270.60 

436,642.75 

847,004.70 

131, 601. 95 

1,129.95 

3, 047. 05 

20,450.75 

21.753.75 

7,553.15 

9. 313. 60 

228,807.75 


56,552.10 
120,677.20 


10,925^762.80 


197,960.40 
814. 177. 30 
177,960.40 
540, 480. 25 
19.799.55 
1,289,02L45 


784, 

509, 

28. 

11. 
40. 

5. 

43, 

44, 

1.358, 

7, 

86. 

504, 


255.45 
473.10 
820.75 
935.25 
839.50 
683.65 
560.55 
844.60 
346.90 
710.60 
534.70 
40&65 


29.933.70 

12,870.15 

192.089.85 

260,750.80 

208,007.20 

403,347.85 

18,302.50 

1,630,389.55 

1,039,677.60 

401,550.40 

23,724.05 

35,217.60 

48,694.85 

80.320.50 

7,553.15 

22.417.95 

517,306.20 


08,773.05 
466,663.55 


3, 94a  75 
2.413.59 
849,990.30 
194.022.50 
193,665.35 
473, 023. 10 
14,880.50 
741,674.45 

004,006.35 

407,765.25 
91. 468. 15 
6.68&85 
36,565.45 
23,663.35 
1.048.65 
41,521.56 

222,744.05 
77.880.05 
64,44&05 

403. 828. 30 


49, 382,20a  65 
6»  571, 062. 55 


42,761,138.10 


51,712,51a  09 


(Jnited  States  Consulate, 

LyanSj  December  31,  1886. 


B.  H.  BRYAN, 

Consul. 


MARSErLIiES. 

* 

Beport  of  Consul  Mason. 

AMEBIOAN  IMPOBTS  FROM  MARSEILLES. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  district  of  Mar- 
seilles daring  the  past  six  years  have  aggregated,  in  vAlue,  as  fol- 
lows :  ^ 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 


^alncw 


$2;  886, 486  00 
2.761,178  43 
8,262,884  10 
2,601,555  00 


1884 
1885 
1886 


Valne. 


$1,677,007  89 
1.854,808  82 
2, 230, 691  29 


The  notable  angmentation  in  the  exports  of  1882  waa  dne  to  the 
shipment,  daring  that  year,  of  beans,  mostly  of  Turkish  origin,  to  the 
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amonnt  of  $667,000,  bat  this  movement  was  only  temporary,  and  ceased 
almost  entirely  after  th&t  year. 

The  above  exhibit  shows  the  fatal  inflaence  of  the  cholera  which  broke 
ont  here  in  Jane,  1884,  and  daring  six  months  rednced  by  more  than 
$1,000,000  the  exports  of  Marseilles  to  the  United  States.  In  1885, 
when  the  epidemic  reappeared  in  Angast  and  continned  antil  Decem- 
ber, the  recovery  was  only  $1,77,000  as  compared  with  1884,  while  dar- 
ing 1886,  when  the  cholera  was  again  expected  bat  did  not  come,  the 
shipments  to  American  ports  rose  nearly  to  the  normal  fignres  of  1881 
and  1883. 

The  following  table,  in  which  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from 
this  district  for  1885  and  1886  are  compared  in  detail,  will  show  in  what 
classes  of  merchandise  the  recovery  has  taken  place: 


CoiiiiBoditi««. 


Asphalt 

Coofeetionery 

Corks 

CbieiDiCAls; 

Glycerine 

VerdlKrls 

Salphar 

All  other 

Bran  and  medicinals ; 

ArgoU 

Gam 

Medicinal  roots, 
herba,  &o 

AU  other 

Dyestnilki: 

Garancine,  madder. . 

Saffron 

Other 

Barthenware,     brieka, 

ice 

Hair,  eattle 

JEUdeeand  skins; 

Tanned  goat-skins.. 

Baw  hidesand  skins  ■ 
Indla-mbher,  emde 


lime  (snlphate  of)  and 

eement 

Harble  and  stones 

Hetals: 

Iron  and  mancaneae 

TlnfoU 

lilseeQaneona  articles . . 
Ifnts: 

Almonds .«. 

Fnberto 

Wafarats 

PIstaehio  and  other. 
OH*: 

OUre 


$4,818  87 

16,702  63 

888  32 

13.704  34 

10.485  78 

8.988  14 

162  41 

IS,  542  40 
20,468  88 

24,434  80 
2,073  74 


10, 145  91 

1,  no  10 

204  29 
3.428  63 

89.730  80 

87,610  80 

10.408  43 

2,088  28 

18,820  78 
1,640  62 

0.400  00 

1.285  14 

12,874  62 

106,884  00 
3,815  08 

126,821  78 
2,00722 

1S8;247  87 


1888. 


821,586  28 
80,200  08 


Commodities. 


78,886  83 

5.083  62 

7.320  72 

718  01 

14,907  42 
4,018  23 

46,756  21 
1,208  48 

862  00 
2,014  62 
1.784  96 

420  42 
10, 058  77 

17, 444  35 

60, 805  38 

30.685  04 

3, 670  45 

18,072  00 
11,075  37 

1,83142 

805  53 

0,847  80 

81,144  86 

7,178  00 

185^  674  82 

6^666  86 

129,787  82 


OUs— Continued. 

Sesame 

AU  other,  except  es- 

sential 

Paints: 

Ocher  

All  other 

Pomades  and  essential 

oils 

Preserved  or  dried  fmits 
and  vegetables: 

Beans  

Capers  and  olives.. 

lUisins  and  dates. . . 
Provisions,     not    else- 
where specified 

Hags  aud  old  roi>e 

Salt 

Seeds  and  flowers  not 
medicinal : 

Canary  seed 

AU  olber  seeds^. . . . 

Immortelles.  Ao — 

Silk,  raw 

Soap,  ordinary 

Sngar,  raw 

Tar 

Terra  alba 

Water,  mineral 

Winea  and  liqneors  t 

Ordinary  wine 

Yermonth 

Liqueurs 

Wood: 

Walnut  bnrrs. 

AU  other 

Wool 

Works  of  art 


1885. 


Total. 


70,868  84 

8.501  48 

15.685  33 
868  60 

50,774  33 


1,864  84 

13, 063  10 

1,204  56 

17.590  21 
60. 160  47 
87,610  48 


1,050  41 
14,566  84 
24,613  50 

2.094  05 
76,180  83 


960  40 

22,455  03 

1,368  12 

48,548  61 

80.803  70 

0. 122  61 

120,797  29 

12, 197  10 

677,836  82 

774  60 


1,864.808  82 


1886. 


14,006  42 

1Q.682  11 

18,164  00 
810  66 

112,200  27 


5.410  64 

13,953  23 

405  30 

25.688  60 
83. 140  74 
14,506  08 


6.888  63 
26,188  82 
33,663  84 
16,617  02 
63,883  57 
20.861  45 

2.820  99 
96.966  25 

1,020  62 

67,027  00 

28,983  77 

6^748  98 

68,620  24 

5^840  74 

860, 642  46 

9,096  28 


8,280,601  20 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  imports  to  onr  country  from  Marseilles 
belong  almost  entirely  to  the  class  of  raw  materials,  or  those  bat  slightly 
advanced  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  the  most  notable  increase 
daring  the  past  year  has  been  in  crude  glycerine,  medicinal  plants,  and 
roots.  India-rubber,  and  wool,  the  latter  article  showing  an  advance  of 
$282,706,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  shipments  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Nearly  all  of  these  wools  were  of  the  common  grades, 
which  are  used  mainly  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  mattresses. 
Of  these  qnalities  the  American  demand  absorbs  most  that  comes  to 
this  market  from  the  various  countries  that  border  the  eastern  Medi- 
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terranean  and  Black  Sea.    In  respect  to  origin  and  quantities  the  wool 
exports  of  1886  from  Marseilles  to  the  United  6tates  were  as  follows: 


Rum- 


Turkey  in  AsiAt 

Angora 

Aleppo 

CAiaoaoh.... 

MoMnl 

Begdad 

Syria 

Smyrna.  ■*•• 

Gypma 

Bamae 

Baaaorah.... 

France 

Morocco.... 


Quantity. 


BolM. 

Poundi. 

10,000 

2,280,877 

6,740 

1,782,283 

2,060 

664«241 

786 

275,770 

601 

207,860 

146 

27,823 

148 

84,745 

187 

06^661 

81 

12,700 

17 

8,677 

180 

22,078 

ao 

4.486 

Turkey  in  Europe : 

Salenioa  Volo  ... 
.  Bodosto 

Adrianople 

Bnssla: 

Khoraasan 

Georgia 

Tarakama 

Konka 

Divers ! 

Persia 

Noila 

Totel 


Balei. 
418 
140 
128 

2,147 

8,120 

1,688 

825 

2,107 
64 


80,875 


PottfuJb. 

258,804 
46.071 
83,547 

466^028 
450,347 
680,065 
110,888 

610.882 
8,005 


8,084,404 


The  wool  imports  of  Marseilles  for  1886  were  169,734  bales,  of  which 
(inclnding  the  stock  on  hand  Jannary  1)  80,600  bales  were  sold  in  this 
market  and  80,379  passed  through  in  transit.  This  waa  the  largest 
year's  business  that  has  been  recorded  for  more  than  a  decade,  the  only 
recent  season  which  approached  the  record  of  1886  being  1878,  with  an 
{Aggregate  of  157,691  bales. 

Of  the  80,600  bales  sold  in  this  market  last  year  about  40,000  were 
exported,  and  of  this  amount  the  United  States  took  29,875  bales,  or 
nearly  three-fourths.  This  does  not  include  the  share  of  the  wools  which 
passed  through  Marseilles  in  transit  to  American  ports,  the  invoices  of 
which,  being  authenticated  in  the  markets  of  original  purchase,  did  not 
pass  the  supervision  of  this  consulate. 

In  respect  to  articles  of  finished  manufacture,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  most  marked  increase  is  in  perfumes  and  essential  oils  and  in 
confectionery,  which  last  includes  the  crystallized  fruits  of  Southern 
France  and  the  candied  citron,  which  at  present  forms  the  one  article 
of  American  import  ijx>m  Corsica.  Formerly  this  trade  went  almost 
entirely  via  Leghorn,  but  during  the  past  year  several  firms  at  Bastia 
have  opened  a  direct  trade  with  New  York,  and  their  shipments  during 
the  season  aggregated  $24,912.64  in  value. 

The  time  will  come  when  some  of  the  perfumes  and  candied  fhiits 
now  imported  from  this  district  will  be  manufactured  in  Oalifomia  and 
the  Gulf  States ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  home  enter- 
prise should  not  develop  at  any  time  in  that  direction. 

Soap,  for  many  years  the  standard  manufactured  article  of  export 
from  Marseilles,  shows  a  steady  decline,  due  entirely  to  the  growth  of 
manufacture  at  home  in  the  white  and  mottled  qualities  which  have  so 
long  been  a  sx)ecial  product  of  Marseilles. 

The  item  of  $20,861  worth  of  raw  sugar  among  the  exports  of  1886 
has  no  significance  and  represents  merely  the  reshipment  of  a  partial 
.cargo  of  Cuban  sugar  which,  after  remaining  here  for  some  time,  was 
sent  to  New  York  to  find  a  better  market. 


OOMMEBOE,  NAYiaATION,  AND  INDUSTBY  OF  MARSEILLES  DUBmG  1885. 

The  following  comparative  tables  of  the  import  and  export  trades  of 
the  port  of  Marseilles  during  the  years  1884  and  1885  will  concisely 
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show  the  progieBS  of  oommerce  at  the  principal  French  port  daring  that 
period: 

IMPOBTA'nOV. 


SnbstMiOM 


Y«getoble 
MiDflral.. 

Totel 


(General  impoitntion. 


1884. 


1,781,667 
20,905^689 
10,674,120 

2,700,487 


42,021,808 


1885. 


OwU. 

1,984,086 
28,163,487 
10,698,723 

2,888,629 


43,284,876 


Entered  for  ocm- 
smnptioii. 


1884. 


OwU. 

1,611,752 

26,472,229 

7,088,081 

2,107,979 


86,174,726 


1886. 


Owtt, 

1,686,188 

24,99M8S 

6,630,271 

1,788,111 


84,918,706 


EXPOBTATION. 


GeoMral  exportolloiL 


Animal 

▼ngetohto 

lOnenJ 

IfMinfiMloi^d 

Totel... 


1884. 


OwtM. 

961,569 

6,602.074 

13,643,573 

8,648,838 


24,625,649 


1885. 


OwU. 

1,032,160 

6,242,839 

18.662,000 

4,804,273 


25,141,262 


DOBMttiO. 


1884. 


OwU. 

680,903 
8, 663, 017 
9, 854, 091 
2,837,890 


16,955,907 


188S. 


OwU, 

741,246 

8, 710, 509 

10,015,194 

3,503,005 


18,060,018 


At  first  sight,  there  resolts  ftom  these  figures  an  apparent  improve- 
ment in  the  trade  of  Marseilles  over  the  year  1884,  which  the  first  out- 
break of  the  cholera  epidemic  had  made  so  disastrous  to  the  community 
at  large.  Still,  the  diminution  noticeable  in  the  total  of  merchandise 
entered  for  consumption  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Importation 
somewhat  exceeded  the  demand,  and  the  second  visitation  of  cholera, 
which  came  upon  the  city  when  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  might  be 
escaped,  add^  considerably  to  the  difQculties  which  Marseilles  already 
shared  with  the  commercial  world.  Under  these  various  influences  the 
prices  of  all  the  commodities  underwent  such  a  decline  that  the  year 
1885  was  generally  pronounced  as  bad  aa  its  predecessor,  and  fears  were 
flreely  expressed  that  a  third  recurrence  of  the  Asiatic  scourge  in  1886 
would  achieve  the  ruin  of  Marseilles. 

The  condition  of  navigation  has  been  no  less  precarious. '  The  rates  of 
fireight  have  continued  to  decline,  and  the  shipping  interests  of  this  port 
had  be^des  to  suffer  again  from  the  renewed  difficulties  created  by  the 
second  outbreak  of  cholera. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
reached,  in  1885,  a  total  of  887  vessels  measuring  108,451  tons.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  military  expedition  to  Tonquin  maintained  at  this 
IK>rt  an  accidental  but  considerable  activity,  owing  to  the  frequent  ship- 
ments of  men  and  supplies  to  the  east,  and  the  movement  of  steam  navi- 
gation shows  an  increase  of  676  ships  and  746,465  tons,  in  which  the 
French  flag  figures  for  398  steamers  and  390,208  tons. 

Still  the  condition  of  trade  could  not  admit  of  the  creation  of  any  new 
line  of  maritime  service,  and  the  continuance  of  some  of  the  old  lines 
has  involved  the  companies  engaged  in  the  service  in  some  pecaniary 
loss. 
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The  merchant  fleet  of  Marseilles  stood  at  the  close  of  the  year  1885 
as  follows : 


NfttonofMrrioe. 


Harbor  teryioe 

Tlahing 

OoMting 

Meditemneaa  ToymgM 
Long  Mft  voyagea 

Total 


SaOing  Toaaels. 


No. 

19 

160 

132 

21 

57 


805 


Tons, 

129 

578 

7,776 

1,632 

21, 2U 


81,826 


Steamahipa. 


No, 
63 


13 

143 

72 


291 


Tons. 
2,312 


1,957 
113,790 
126,982 


245,041 


As  compared  with  the  year  1884,  this  table  shows  an  increase  of  15 
vessels  and  1,984  tons  for  sailing  vessels  and  4  steamers,  measuring 
3.220  tons.  The  additions  to  the  sailing  fleet  consisted  mainly  of  small 
French-built  boats  for  harbor  or  coasting  service.  Only  three  foreign- 
bnUt  vessels  were  imported  in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  viz,  2  Austrian, 
measuring  together  914  tons,  and  an  Italian  brig  of  104  tons.  Of  the 
20  steamers  added  to  the  fleet  to  replace  16  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  10,377  tons  which  were  condemned,  lost,  or  sold  during  the  year,  2 
only,  1  of  929  tons,  the  other  of  113,  were  built  in  Eng^nd ;  the  re- 
maining 18  were  all  built  in  France. 

The  movement  of  travelers  and  emigrants  showed  in  1885  a  considera- 
ble advance  over  1884,  without,  however,  reaching  the  high  figures  re- 
corded in  years  preceding  the  two  cholera  epidemics.  They  were  as 
follows : 


Paaaengar  moyemant. 


Txayelerat 

ArrlTod 

Departed 

Smigrantai     , 
Smbarkedlierei 

French  

Foreign-bom 

Prooeedlng  by  rail  to  other  porta  t 

French 

Foreign-bom 

Total  emigranta 


1884. 


74,410 
49,050 


277 
0,205 

195 
2,290 


8,076 


1885. 


82,343 
55,481 


840 

7,620 

108 
8,587 


11,851 


The  detailed  movement  of  navigation  is  given  in  the  table  appended 
to  this  report. 

THB  TBADB  IN  OEBEALS. 

The  harvest  of  France  produced  in  1885  318,000.000  bushels  of 
wheat.  This  was  more  than  25,000,000  bushels  above  tne  average  crops 
of  the  past  ten  years,  and  left  only  a  deficit  of  19,720,000  bushels  to  be 
filled  by  importation.  Added  to  this  was  the  enactment  of  March  28, 
1885,  imposing  an  import  duty  of  3  francs  per  100  kilograms  on  wheat 
firom  foreign  countries.  This,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  market,  was 
almost  equivalent  to  a  prohibitory  tax  upon  such  qualities  of  foreign 
wheat  as  resembled  substantially  those  produced  in  France.  As  a 
result  of  these  two  influences,  and  the  high  freight  tariffs  maintained  by 
the  railways  connecting  Marseilles  with  the  interior,  the  total  imports 
of  wheat  at  this  port  increased  but  slightly  above  the  already  low 
figure  of  1884.  the  comparison  being :  1884, 14,973,084  bushels  ^  1885, 
15,357,065  bushels  I  increase,  383,981  bushels.  Of  this,  824.790  bushels 
came  from  the  United  States,  being  a  loss  of  223,062  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  the  imports  of  the  previous  year. 
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The  exports  of  cereals  and  floar  from  this  port  show  a  similar  decline^ 
the  total  shipments  being  4,029,074  bushels,  or  a  loss  of  040,105  bosh- 
els,  in  comparison  with  the  exports  of  the  previoas  year.  It  becomes 
more  plain  from  year  to  year,  that  under  the  inflexible  policy  which 
governs  the  freight  rates  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Bail- 
way,  the  St  Gothard  line  between  Italy  and  Switzerland  has  become 
a  serious  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  Marseilles.  Formerly  a  large 
part  of  the  breadstuffs  imported  by  Switzerland  and  Southern  Ger- 
many were  landed  at  this  port  and  sent  to  their  destination  by  rail. 
Now  the  St.  Gothard  has  brought  Genoa  and  Milan  into  close  and  sym- 
I>athetic  relations  with  Switzerland  and  South  Germany,  and  the  rates 
on  that  line  are  skillfully  kept  below  those  of  the  French  railways,  which| 
notwiUistanding  the  protests  of  Marseilles,  make  no  effort  to  meet  this 
serious  and  growing  competition. 

suaAB. 

• 

In  the  report  of  this  consulate  last  year  a  full  explanation  was  given 
of  the  act  of  July  29, 1884,  which  added  10  francs  per  100  kilograms 
to  the  previous  import  duty  on  raw  sugars.  As  no  part  of  this  tax  is 
refunded  upon  sugars  re-exported  after  being  refined,  it  was  predicted 
that  the  influence  of  the  new  statute  would  be  detrimental,  if  not  fatal, 
to  the  large  refiniug  industry  of  this  city.  This  prediction  is  being 
steadily  fulfilled.  The  statistics  of  1885  show  a  decline  in  each  and 
every  phase  of  the  sugar  traffic  and  industry : 


Yean. 


1884. 
188S. 


DeoTMM  in  1885 , 


Imported. 


KUooramt. 

101,  UO,  000 

74^958,449 


20,181,551 


Exported. 


Kilogranu. 
7,882,004 
8,419.447 


8,922,557 


Of  the  raw  sugars  imported,  somewhat  less  than  half  came  from  the 
French  colonies,  whereas  two  years  previously  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  total  imports  were  of  French  colonial  origin.  It  does  not 
seem  that,  und^r  present  conditions,  the  native  beet  sugar  is  prosper- 
ous. The  increased  duties  of  July,  1884,  were  imposed  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  and  stimulating  the  home  sugar  product,  as  had  been  so 
successfully  done  by  Germany,  but  the  effect  is  thus  far  abortive,  since 
the  exports  of  both  raw  and  refined  sugars  show  a  steady  and  rapid 
decline. 

OOFFEE. 

The  imports  of  coffee  during  the  year  reached  17,857  tons,  as  compared 
with  17,113  tons  in  1884,  and  24,093  in  1883.  For  the  causes  abready 
explained  in  reference  to  wheat,  Marseilles  is  losing  something  of  her 
former  importance  as  a  mart  of  coffee  tnuie.  Genoa,  Trieste,  Havre, 
and  Barcelona,  which  of  late  years  have  acquired  new  and  more  direct 
steamship  communications  with  Brazil  and  other  coffee-producing  coun- 
tries, are  jointly,  responsible  for  this  decline. 

The  coffee  market  remained  comparatively  steady  at  low  prices  dur- 
ing the  year.  Of  the  17,867  tons  imported  here  during  the  year,  9,778, 
or  considerably  more  than  half,  came  from  Brazil ;  of  the  remainder, 
the  largest  contribution  was  from  British  India. 

OLEAGINOUS  SEEDS. 

The  production  of  seed  oils  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  important^  but 
apparently  the  most  prosperous  branch  of  manufacture  at  Marseilles, 
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and  the  importatiou  of  oleaginous  grains  and  seeds  has  increased 
steadily  daring  the  past  few  years.  Thns  the  imports  of  1883  reached 
3,086,310  quintals  of  220  poands;  1884,  3,245,200  quintals;  1885, 
3,267,800  quintals,  divided  as  follows : 


Setaine,from  th*  Leraat,  Indl^AfrUm 

PeaauU * 

Poppy-seed 

CopiMi.... 

Flaz-aeed 

Gelia 


Quantity. 


041,865 
1,070.696 

66,726 
804,600 
102,870 

71,120 


Kindt. 


Bape^eed 

Pemi-nats 

CaetOFK>il  beaiiB 

CottoD-eeed 

nUpe 

OthiBr  eleegf  none  gratoi 


QnAnti^. 


OttinlaZff. 

12.780 
243,900 

81,080 
170,120 

06,800 

18,206 


This  shows  the  largest  volume  of  business  which  has  been  reached, 
thus  far,  during  any  one  year ;  but  the  production  rather  exceeded  the 
demand,  imd  there  was  a  constant  struggle  against  an  overstocked  and 
declining  market. 

The  prices  of  all  these  oils  were  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  lower  in  De- 
cember than  in  January,  1885,  and  some  of  the  largest  manuCEicturers 
suffered  sedous  losses. 

COTTON. 

In  this  important  staple  Marseilles  imports  fell  to  the  lowest  stage 
which  has  been  reached  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  received  at  this  port  126,245  bales.  Through 
the  same  causes  already  cited  in  this  report  as  affecting  the  imports  of 
wheat  and  coffee,  the  receipts  had  steadily  declined  to  85,327  bales  in 
1884,  and  last  year  dropped  to  the  almost  insignificant  figure  of  57,184 
bales. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  cotton  in  this  part  of  France,  and  the 
heavy  imports  of  former  years  were  mainly  for  consumption  in  Alsace, 
Switzerland,  Central  France,  and  Barcelona.  Now,  American  cotton 
lands  at  Havre  and  ports  in  the  Netherlands,  while  the  Egyptian  and 
Indian  staples  are  debarked  at  Brindisi  and  Genoa,  and  Barcelona  im- 
ports her  supplies  in  Spanish  steamers.  The  loss  of  the'cotton  trade  by 
Marseilles  seems  therefore  to  be  permanent  unless  a  new  and  more  lib- 
eral railway  policy  may  recover  for  this  port  the  handling  of  a  larger 
share  of  the  raw  material  consumed  in  Switzerland,  Alsace,  and  Cen- 
tral France.  The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  cotton  for  each 
month  of  1885,  the  place  of  origin,  the  prices  realized,  and  the  stock  of 
each  grade  in  store  at  the  dose  of  the  year : 


Origin. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

l£ar. 

Apr. 

Hay. 

June. 

July. 

▲ng. 

Sept 

Oct 

Not. 

Dec 

TotaL 

•Tninel  r. .......... 

4,026 

3,806 

1,786 

BdU9 
2.888 

BaiM 

2,814 

86 

216 

890 

90 

254 

1,897 

725 

SoIm. 

940 

168 

171 

818 

Bolw. 
1,160 

BoIm. 

1,885 

Bolet. 

19.676 

86 

Algeria 

SftEmioft.  ■-■■■.-. . 

466 
298 
864 

916 

188 
26 

110 

92 

860 

878 
26 

280 
934 
846 
864 

826 

1      <M> 

26 

166 

156 

407 

1,281 

1,847 
64 

179 

789 

24 

70 

494 

94 

785 

25 

60 
144 

66 

81 
8 

66 

117 
27 

150 

480 

86 

666 

27 

896 

961 

897 

2,092 

UO 

2,246 
6.121 
2,600 
7,896 

6,420 
164 

SmTTDA  T.*,.T^... 

Tamil... 

Idelep  and  Late* 
Wa. 

203 

429 

64 

Dardanellee  ..■■«. 

Persia............ 

40 

2 

...... 

4,807 
161 

49 
12 

650 

88 
2,265 

166 

PiinBiia 

60 
160 

82 
160 

50 
271 

100 

180 
855 

887 

India....... 

848 

1,809 

270 

2,500 
800 

4 

18.570 
451 

Tahiti T 

Other 

25 

26 

8 

6 

64 

6,087 

TotaL 

6,420 

6,648 

5,404 

8,084 

6,008 

6,608 

1,553 

2,667 

1,468 

2,629 

6,832 

57,134 
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OrifliL 


JmMl... 
▲Icerte.. 
Safcintcftt 


ITathre 

jnMmmm 

Cypnis: 
Amerlc 
ITttttTe 


Uelepaad 
DsrdioallM 


India. 

Tahiti 

Oiber. 


Total 


Price  iMdd  per 
60  kUograma. 


I 


Franei. 
82.60  to  7&00 
00.00       100.00 


82.60 
62.60 
67.60 

oaoo 

66.00 
66^00 
47.60 
67.60 
46.00 
8&00 
42.60 
100.00 


87.60 
67.60 
86.00 

87.60 
60.00 
60.00 
66.00 
86.00 
62.60 
86.00 
87.60 
180.00 


Stock. 


BdUt. 
180 


} 


} 


270 


806 

1,280 
78 


87 

IM 

1,600 


8.798 


BAW  SILKS. 

In  this  department  of  trade  the  year  ftimished  a  varied^  but  on  the 
whole,  nnsatisfactory  record.  Notwithstanding  a  mediocre  crop  at  home 
and  very  reduced  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  imports  showed 
no  life  or  activity  until  November.  From  January  until  the  close  of 
O  ctober,  there  had  been  a  steady  decline  of  from  10  to  16  per  eent.  in 
values,  and  a  large  falling  off  in  receipts  as  compared  with  the  record  of 
previous  years.  But  early  in  November  a  syndicate  was  formed  by  cer- 
tain French  and  Italian  merchants  to  take  up  all  the  silkofifered  at  the 
then  ruinous  prices,  and  the  manufacturers  at  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne, 
finding  themselves  about  to  lose  control  of  the  market,  entered  the  lists 
vigorously  as  buyers.  The  consequence  was  a  period  of  intense  activ- 
ity during  November  and  December,  which  raised  the  total  imports  of 
the  year  to  2,414,108  kilograms,  as  against  3,017,743  kilograms  received 
in  1884.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  cocoon  growing  is  no  longer 
profitable  in  France,  and  many  of  the  peasants  who  formerly  devoted 
their  otherwise  leisure  time  ta  this  industry  are  giving  up  their  silk 
worms  and  mulberry  trees  to  neglect.  The  serious  &ct  behind  the  de- 
pression of  last  year  was  that  the  exigencies  of  fashion  had  so  reduced 
the  consumption  of  silk  that  the  steady  product  of  Italy  and  Asia  sup- 
plied the  demand  and  weighed  down  the  market  to  a  point  at  whick  the 
French  i>easant  with  his  costly  land  and  conservative  ideas  could  not 
longer  profitably  compete. 

WOOL. 

Marseilles  is  an  important  meeting  point  for  the  wools  of  Australia, 
Africa,  Bussia  and  the  Levant ;  and  in  the  class  of  low-^rade  or  carpet 
wools,  which  the  Mediterranean  countries  so  largely  furnish,  the  United 
States  have  long  been  a  leading,  if  not  the  principal,  purchaser. 

The  wool  receipts  at  this  port  during  1885  reached  a  total  of  128.474 
bales,  an  increase  of  16,173  bales  over  the  receipts  of  the  preceding 
year.  Of  this  amount,  78.794  bales  were  sold  for  consumption  in  France: 
the  remaining  50,680  bales  were  re-exported,  mainly  to  England  and 
the  United  States.  Prices  were  low  and  the  market  heavy  and  inert 
throughout  the  year;  values  generally  showing  a  decline  of  6  to  7 
per  cent,  over  those  of  1884.    The  subjoined  table  shows  the  receipts 
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last  year  from  each  source  of  prodaction  and  the  proportioD  of  each 
gntde  consamed  in  France  or  reshipped : 


Origin. 


Leymt 

GeordA 

PenuandSyriA 

Timis 

Algiers 

Onto 

Coiutuitiiie..... 

Moroooo 

Hirer  FUte 


mimptioii. 

Intnadt. 

BaUt. 

Balet, 

8,810 

608 

14,635 

606 

80,056 

l,25i 

538 

10 

1.528 

477 

814 

72 

0,643 

4,045 

12,445 

878 

134 

2,411 

Origin. 


Italy 

Spain 

Indift 

Anatralia. 
England. . 
Othei 

Total 


Homeoon- 
snmption. 


Bidet. 
457 
2.643 
142 
236 
105 
129 


78,7«M 


In  transit. 


Baits. 


498 
170 


80,518 

16 

124 


50,680 


Stock  on  hand  Deoember,  1885,  26,852  bales. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

There  were  imported  to  this  market  last  year  61,827  cattle,  771,766 
sheep,  64,195  lambs  and  goats,  57,982  hogs,  and  16,244  calves,  making 
an  aggregate  of  962,014  head,  and  an  increase  of  60,580  head  over  the 
imports  of  1 884. 

Africa,  Italy,  and  Sardinia  supply  most  of  the  animals  imported  for 
slaughter,  bat  these  foreign  meats  are  always  iniferior  to  the  native 
product.  Prices  of  fresh  meat,  which  in  1884  had  risen  7  to  8  per  cent, 
above  those  of  the  previous  year,  declined  10  or  12  per  cent,  during 
1885. 

SHEEP  AND  aOAT  SKINS. 

The  receipts  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins  were  2,330  bales  from  Buenos 
Ayres  and  104  from  Montevideo,  the  aggregate  being  two  bales  less 
than  the  receipts  from  the  same  points  in  18^. 

For  reasons  explained  in  the  report  of  last  year,  Marseilles  has  nearly 
lost  her  former  large  traffic  in  the  skins  of  the  La  Plata  Valley,  which 
now  come  by  a  direct  line  of  steamers  to  Bordeaux. 

The  traffic  in  goat-skins,  hitherto  an  important  factor  in  this  market, 
suifered  seriously  during  both  1884  and  1885  by  reason  of  the  cholera 
during  those  unfortunate  years.  Whether  justly  or  not,  goat-skins  are 
believed  to  be  ready  and  effective  vehicles  of  contagion,  and  the  effect 
of  two  successive  epidemics  was  to  reduce  the  receipts  at  this  port  to 
the  following  aggregates : 


Mogador 

Lorant,  Tripoli,  Bengali 

Algiers  and  Tnnia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 


1884. 


BaUt. 

15,012 

11,672 

8,274 

l«8tt 


188& 


BaUt, 

17,875 

11.446 

9.090 

2,471 


Front- 


Naples,  Sardinia,  Trieste 
BritiBh  India 

Total 


1884. 


BiOtt. 

2,036 

97 


89,888 


1885. 


Bakt, 
2,978 
5^614 


49,469 


HIDBS. 


The  imports  of  hides  reached  a  total  of  334,510  pieces,  of  which  11,821 
came  fh>m  New  York,  79,296  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  56,281 
from  Algiers,  47,449  from  Madagascar,  18,525  from  Ohina,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  various  countries  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world.    Here 
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again  we  find  a  steady  and  fatal  decline  in  a  branch  of  trade  which  was 
formerly  important  in  Marseilles.  As  recently  as  1879  the  imports  of 
ciry  and  salted  hides  at  this  port  amounted  to  652,^^7  pieces,  but  the 
oompetition  of  the  other  ports  which  have  more  liberal  railway  facilities 
has  cat  this  department  of  imports  down  to  636,000  pieces  in  18S3. 
436,842  in  1884,  and  334,510  in  1886,  a  clear  loss  of  nearly  one-half  in 
tbree  years. 

OLIVE  OILS. 

As  was  explained  in  the  report  of  last  year  the  olive  oils  of  commerce 
are  of  five  grades,  the  first  of  which  is  edible,  while  the  other  four  are 
nsed  for  bnming,  cookery,  and  for  various  purposes  of  manufacture. 

The  importB  in  these  different  grades  during  1885  were  as  follows,  as 
compared  with  receipts  of  the  previous  year : 


GndM. 


SdlMeidiTeofl 

**Hiii]Mnffl]i6M*' 

OOt  of  atoiMS  and  pulps 
OttrettO,  ''aoas-eladre**. 
Laaip  and  maehine  oil . . 

Tdil 


Qoantity. 


KUogranu. 
8,600,000 
1, 104, 600 
6,320,000 
800,000 
2,000,000 


18,824,600 


IncroMe.. 


^Uoaranu. 
4,575,000 

1,770,000 


DeoreMe. 


KUogramt. 
287,'400 


120,000 
700.000 


Vet  Incr— aa,  8,237,600  Idlograau. 

While  there  is  thus  apparent  a  large  net  increase  over  the  imports  of 
1884  it  will  be  seen  that  this  augmentation  is  confined  eutirely  to  two 
Masses,  the  first  or  edible  quality,  and  the  third,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  The  reason  for  this  is  easily  explained.  The 
olive  crop  of  1885  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  grown  and  prices  were 
oonespondingly  reduced.  Fine  olive  oil  adapted  to  table  use  was  then  and 
will  always  be  in  active  demand.  It  is  a  luxury,  the  consumption  of 
which  is  steadily  increasing  throughout  the  world.  But  with  the  lower 
ffiades,  which  are  fit  only  for  burning,  cooking,  lubricating,  and  manu- 
fiictoring  purposes,  the  case  is  radically  different.  Oleo-naphtha  has 
replaced  oUve  oil  for  lubricating  purposes  and  oleine  has  fulfilled  the 
same  purpose  in  the  manufiBMCture  of  woolens.  Oolza,  peanut,  sesame, 
ootton-seed,  palm,  and  poppy-seed  oils  are  rapidly  being  substituted  for 
olive  oils  in  tiiie  manufacture  of  soaps,  and  some  of  these  are  largely 
Qsed  in  adulterating  even  the  salad  oils  of  commerce.  With  the  various 
products  of  petroleum  science  has  invented  new  oleaginous  compounds 
equally  effective  and  far  cheaper  than  the  olive  oils  which  formerly 
monopolized  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  lowest  grades  of  olive  oil  will  become  commercially  worthless  for 
any  use  beyond  the  immediate  district  in  which  they  are  produced. 

« 

SEED  OILS. 

It  was  shown  on  a  preceding  page  of  this  report  that  the  importation 
at  oleaginous  seeds  during  the  past  year  had  exceeded  by  some  22,000 
quintals  the  receipts  of  1884.  Still  more  striking  has  been  the  increase 
in  the  importation  of  seed  oils,  which  are  coming  to  be  manufactured 
more  and  more  each  year  in  countries  which  formerly  exported  the  ra^ 
mMbiiaL 
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The  progress  of  seed-oil  importations  at  Marseilles  during  the  past 
four  years  has  been  as  follows : 


Yean. 


1882. 
1888. 


Quantity. 


KQoffromt. 
12,080,000 
10,881,000 


Years. 


1884. 
1885. 


Qaantity. 


21,470,000 
24,423,000 


To  this  vast  total  the  United  States  is  the  principal  contributor, 
heading  the  list  with  9,240,000  kilograms  of  cotton-seed  oil,  an  excess 
of  6,340,000  kilograms  over  the  shipments  of  the  previous  year.  In  re- 
spect to  quality,  American  cotton  seed-oils  are  unsurpassed,  and  their, 
production  is  so  enormous  that,  like  our  petroleum,  they  will  in  the  end 
dominate  and  control  every  market  to  which  they  can  gain  access  upon 
equal  terms. 

The  following  table  shows  succinctly  the  kinds  of  seed  oils  imported 
here  and  the  origin  of  each : 


• 

Kinds  of  oiL 

Countries. 

Palm. 

Peanut. 

Coooa 

and 

other. 

Xin- 
seed. 

Sesame. 

Cotton* 
seed. 

Other. 

TotaL 

Italy 

JCOoc 

KOot. 
58,000 
8,000 

KOot. 

KUo§, 

14  A  000 

KUm. 

8,000 
1,531,000 

KUo9. 

170,000 

8,000 

Ktht. 
882,000 

±ir^< 

Bnff land 

1«  000, 000 
5^300,000 

2,800.000 

118,000 

3,260,000 
6.300,000 

West  ooast  of  AfHoa . . . 

Other  oonntries  in  Af* 
rioa 

•  ■  •     ■  •  ^% 

2,800.000 

Prench  India 

42,000 
68,000 

42,000 

British  India 

1,000 

2,200,000 

1,000 
0,240,000 

2,205,000 

United  states 

9,240,000 
22,000 

Senef^..... 

22,000 
878,000 

Other  coontries. ........ 

402.000 
454,000 

200,000 

81,000 

43.000 

24.000 

84,000 

1, 612, 000 

Total 

10,100,000 

2.400,000 

149, 000 

185,000 

10,709,000 

326^000 

24,428,000 

PETBOLEUM. 

The  course  of  petroleum  traffic  at  this  port  has  been  so  fully  described 
in  special  reports  to  the  Department  that  a  mere  r^sumd  of  the  imports 
T)f  1885  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  review. 

Of  crude  naphtha  there  was  received  during  the  year  56,427  barrels, 
or  41,746  barrels  less  than  during  the  previous  year.  Of  refined  kerosene 
the  receipts  were  4,650  barrels  and  12,804  cases  of  10  gallons  each. 

ORDINABY  WINES. 

The  wine  crop  of  France  for  1885  was  the  smallest  that  has  been 
gathered  during  the  past  five  years.  It  measured  only  28,536,151  hec- 
toliters, against  34,780,726  in  1884,  and  36,029,182  in  1883.  This  stead- 
ily diminishing  supply  naturally  affected  the  exports  of  ordinary  wines 
fh)m  Marseilles,  which  reached  only  15,496,900  liters,  as  compared  with 
17,424,059  liters  in  1882  and  18,057,299  in  1883.  In  the  exports  of  the 
higher  class  of  wines  which  are  shipped  in  bottles  there  was  an  increase 
from  1,837,248  liters  in  1884  to  2,261,500  liters  in  1885.  This  favorable 
symptom  shows  that  the  restoration  of  vineyards  devastated  by  phyl- 
loxera and  mildew  by  planting  American  vines  grafted  with  choice  native 
varieties  of  grapes  is  beginning  to  produce  the  desired  result.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  the  vineyards  of  this  district  will  produce  the 
quantities  of  wine  that  they  yielded  in  former  days,  but  there  are  many 
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grape  farms  on  which  the  qnaUty  of  the  wine  produced  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  extinction  of  old  vines  and  the  planting  of  new  ones. 

The  importation  of  ordinary  wines  in  casks  showed  Dkewise  a  decline 
in  1885,  the  figures  of  the  past  three  years  being  as  follows: 

Liten. 

1883 60,720,881 

18B4 60,375,115 

1885 51,504,500 

Of  these  imports  of  the  past  year  Spain  supplied  28,140,600  liters, 
Italy,  8,302,400,  and  Algeria,  10,166,000. 

The  following  comparison  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  past 
three  years  will  show  how  far  the  total  product  of  wines,  brandy,  and 
liqueurs  of  this  part  of  France  falls  below  its  requirements  for  home 
consumption: 


DtfEbreiMW. 


1888. 


88,697,654 
83,417,084 


SM70,570 


1884. 


88,318,733 
25,368,976 


42,959,757 


1885. 


IAler». 

61,427,900 

28,062.800 


83,365,100 


TOBAOOO. 

The  imports  of  American  tobacco  reached  520  hogsheads,  or  139  hogs- 
heads less  than  during  1884.  Of  Turkish  tobacco  there  were  received 
2,462  bales,  more  than  half  of  which  came  from  the  single  port  of  Treb- 
izond. 

TALLOW  AND  LABD. 

Tallow  and  lard  show  a  slight  diminution  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year,  the  imports  having  been  5,052,000  kilograms,  against  5,819,500 
in  1884. 

Here,  again,  the  United  States  are  the  chief  source  of  supply,  the  total 
American  proportion  of  last  year's  receipts  being  4,688,100  kilograms, 
against  363,900  from  all  other  countries. 

V  MABSEILLES  SOAPS. 

The  statement  already  made  in  this  report  of  an  immense  supply  of 
olive  and  seed  oils  at  low  prices  will  sufficiently  explain  the  extraor- 
dinary activity  of  the  soap  manufacture,  which  has  long  been  the  lead- 
ing industry  of  this  city.  Notwithstanding  cholera,  high  and  stubborn 
railway  freights,  livaL^  in  other  countries,  and  all  other  adverse  con- 
ditions, the  soap  production  of  Marseilles  has  more  than  held  its  own, 
the  exports  of  1885  having  reached  the  sum  of  9,394,100  kilograms,  as 
compared  with  6,689,000  kilograms  in  1884. 

Of  the  last  year's  export,  the  United  States  purchased  1,055,200  kil- 
ograms, being,  in  this  respect,  the  largest  customer  of  Marseilles,  ex- 
cept Algeria. 

The  general  tendency  of  Marseilles  commerce  cannot  be  clearly  ex- 
hibited by  a  comparison  of  the  records  of  two  years  afflicted,  as  the 
past  two  have  been,  by  the  blighting  effects  of  cholera,  with  \\»  train 
of  quarantines  and  other  misfortunes.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  the  commerce  of  1885  with  that  of  a  normal  and  prosperous 
year,  before  the  new  railways  and  steamship  liues,  which  now  affect 
the  trade  of  this  port,  had  been  established. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  comparison  the  year  187G  has  been  chosen,  and 
the  contrast  in  each  item  of  export  will  show  the  changes  which  have 
Jbeen  wrought  by  t]to  commercial  and  industrial  mutations  of  ten  years. 
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EaqtorU  from  the  port  of  ManelUeB.    . 
PBODUCTS  OF  HABSEILLES  AITD  ITS  IMMEDIA.TB  DISTiaCTS. 


Arttdet. 


Wheat tons.. 

Flour do... 

Sdiblenastee do... 

Craolcea  wheat do... 

FiehtMltaodinofl....  do... 
Hides  and  skins: 

Raw do... 

Tanned  and   otherwise 
prepared,  tons. 

Wool tons.. 

Cattle*hair do... 

Seedoila do... 

Oil-oake do... 

Olive  oU do... 

Baw  suKars do... 

Beflncd  sugars do... 

Marble do... 

Cement,  lime,  plaster. . .  do . . . 

Bricks,  tiles.  «e M.. 

Sulphur,  refined tons . . 

Mineral  oils do... 


Coab 


.do. 


Soap do... 

Candles do... 

Artificial  butter  (oleomarga* 

rine),  tons. 
Wines hectoliters.. 

AlGohoFsad  spirits do . . 

Liqueurs do... 

Beer do.. 

Fertilisers tons. 

Earthenware do... 

Chemicals do.. 


Salt do... 

Hardware do... 

Starch do... 

Lead do... 

Lead  pipes do... 

Machinery francs.. 

Matches kilos.. 


Bottles  and  glassware. tons.. 
Madder  and  garanoine.  .do. . . 


1876L 


24,850 

29,660 

1,276 

2,644 

8,706 

7.600 
2,224 

8,437 

27 

10,080 

84,838 

4,4ro 

6,690 
48,978 

1,012 
27,740 
88,787 

6,101 
440 


846^260 


7,041 

6^644 

88 

2^^864 


67,817 

788 

497 

t826 


4,837 


18,284 


18,188 

7,452 

613 

9,427 

2,746 
6,296,000 
719,660 


4,131 
8,584 


1886. 


28,850 
26,600 

1,442 
14,629 

8,966 

7.760 
8,172 

8,026 

67 

24,486 

82,246 

7,601 

1,762 
28,866 

1,078 

182,142 

72,903 

6.110 


890,816 


9.394 

S»667 

254 

208,778 


62,585 

480 

1.267 

12;  889 


7,513 


18,996 


87,050 

13,186 

506 

2,692 

8,850 
5^193.000 
570,824 


4.166 
437 


4,600 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

106 
11,646 

277 

70 
948 

6,488 

80 

14.466 

17.908 

8,192 


66 

104,893 

89,116 

1,009 

219 


45^557 


2.363 


216 


4,768 


767 
11,068 


2,676 


712 


28,832 
6,783 


618 


84 


8,950 


8,947 
20,618 


1,877 


61,601 


268 


8 
6^736 


106.000 
149,336 


8,147 


The  exports  of  this  eoBunodity 
had  declined  to  2,979  tons  la  1884 


The  high  doty  imposed  on  this 
staple  blighted  the  promising 
prospects  of  this  industry. 

The  syndicate  created  to  promote 
the  exportation  of  French  coals 
succeeded  in  keeping  np  ship- 
ments abroad;  but  the  tmamb- 
titioo  of  English  eoals  in  the 
Mediterranean  stsnds  in  the  Iray 
of  further  advance,  which  oonld 
only  be  obtained  by  a  reduction 
in  railway  flreights. 

This  industry  is  of  recent  oreatioii. 

The  ravages  of  phylloxera  have 
diminished  the  export  trade, 
which  must  be  supplied  by  Im- 
ported wines. 

Imported  spirits  are  here  also 
largely  te*exported. 


This  large  Increase  Is  due  to  tiie 
output  of  several  Ikctories  es- 
tobfished  In  the  district  at  a 
recent  date. 

There  is  a  large  Increase  In  the  ex- 
ports of  pottery  and  crockery ; 
the  exports  of  porcelain  have 
decreased. 

There  is  a  lane  Increase  In  the 
exports  of  oleic  and  hydrochlo- 
ric adds.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
the  escportation  of  salts  of  soda 
has  diminished  by  2,000  tons; 
that  of  ohloride  of  lime  by  1,000 
tona. 


This  branch  of  industry  is  In  a 
very  precarious  condition. 

The  smelting  industiy  Is  gradu- 
ally wearing  out  in  this  district. 


This  once  flourishing  industry  has 
been  wiped  out  by  the  Instlta- 
tion  of  monopoly. 

This  industry  is  barely  holding 
its  own. 

The  invention  of  coal-tar  dyes  has 
made  away  with  this  industry, 
which,  at  one  time,  was  t&O 
Ifpr  It^  of  tb|§  region. 
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SxpoTt$fT9m  ike  port  0/ JfarmZ^— Continued. 
PSODXJCTS  07  KAKCTnXKS  AND  ITS  IHMSBIATE  DISTBICTS -Coniinaed. 


• 

AxttolM. 

UTt. 

188& 

1 

1 

Bemarka. 

Hoci,  liTliig head.. 

8»S74 

17.790 

H516 

The  hog-raising  industry  in  thla 
oount^  reeeired  an  important 

destmction  of  wine-growing  hy 
the  phylloxera,  of  madder-oolt- 
nre  by  aniline  colors,  and  of  silk- 
worm raising  hy  the  depression 
of  the  silk  trade. 

FBODVCTS  OV  OTHSB  PABTS  OF  PRANCE  INCLUDING  P0BEI6N  STAPLES. 


|Mtter,oheeae^  and  eggs.  tons. 


do... 

PMatoaa,  Tegetablea. . .  .do. . . 


.do... 


C^MTs,     endunhen,     ^bc« 
|ilieUed,toiia. 

AtBMinda  and  Buta tons. 

do.. 

......do... 

do... 

i,pic,  hera,  ike do... 


"^S. 


iko.  ....do 


Crystal  and  gteaaware.toiis. 

Linaen do. 

CfltonlUviea do... 

woolena do... 

Silk  fhhrifla..»*««.*.....do... 

OtiMT  lUviea do... 

KnlttlBga  (eotloB  and  wool), 


2,848 
1,666 


2,098 
28,861 

954 


2,868 

1,890 

18,409 

1.068 

6^121 


877 
1,189,871 
8,481 
1,988 
10,806 
8,278 
178 
179 
481 

1,900 


WIeker 


T^a 


MUltBery 


.do... 

..do.. 

..do..< 

.kUoa. 

.  tona. 

..do... 


Wearing  apipatel  .... 
Aaeboraaaa  ehaina. 


..do... 
.tons. 
..do... 


CstlarT 

HovaeDold  artlelea do. 

lBdi*«iihhar  maimftMrtnrea, 


.tons, 
.do... 
.do... 


8^402 

1,197 

127 

846^806 

,847,786 

000 

187 

044,187 

121 

1,848 

189 


879 
181 


8,187 
092 


4.046 
80,287 

2,664 

627 

8.088 
8,177 
11.946 
1.440 
8.897 


682 

807.022 

8,097 

1,010 

11.984 

2,890 

90 

887 

648 

7,076 

918 

618 

847 

8.784 

1,171 

684 

600^806 

9^983,487 

1,086 

276 

182,827 

162 

1,642 

294 

810 
800 
100 


844 

803 

• 

t946 

8,920 

1,000 

82 

080 

1,778 

i,'404 

887 

8,276 

205 

88i.749 

260 

•  •  •  ^*  •  •  • 

978 

1,669 

888 

•  •  •«  •  •  •  • 

88 

068 

117 

1,176 

0 

807 

27 

•■••■**• 

1,018 

20 

467 

888,600 

i84.'082 

486 

88 

ii' 

461,  Sio 

800 

166 

272 

19 

19 

In  presenoe  of  foreign  prodaction 
and  competitions.  Marseilles  is 
gradually  losing  its  hold  of  this 
finportant  branoh  of  trade. 

The  onltnre  of  potatoes  is  spread- 
ing considerably  in  this  country. 

This  trade  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  ravages  of  the  phvUoxera. 

The  Tarianons  depena  solely  on 
theorop. 

The  same  remark  applies  here. 


Decrease  in  the  ex]>orts  of  pig 
iron :  exportation  of  other  iron 
neMTly  double. 


The  exports  of  coarse  paper  only 
make  up  the  increase. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  tbat^  during  the  intervening  period,  and  nota- 
bly during  the  past  three  months,  the  commerce  of  Marseilles,  especially 
with  the  United  States,  has  attained  a  volume  and  activity  exceeding 
those  of  the  same  period  dnring  any  recent  year. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 
Unitkd  States  Consulate,  OontuL 

ManeUUsy  Sqftember  20, 1886 
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COMMERCIAL  BELATIONS. 


Betwm  of  trade  between  Marseillea  and  the  Uniteil  Statee/or  the  year  1885. 


Artiolea. 


Alcohol  

AJlspioe 

Animals,  living 

Animal  enbstanoM  (not  else- 
where epecifled) 

Argolt  ana  tartar 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Asphalt 

Bones  andhoofii 

Bran ,.. 

Breadstoffs: 

Oats 

Wheat 

Floor 

Bread  and  all  other  bread- 

stnib 

Building  materials : 

Cement  and  lime 

Plaster 

Tiles  and  other 

Capers,  oucnmbers,  and  olives 

pickled 

Chemicals     (not    elsewhere 

specified) 

Clocks,  watches,  and  clock- 

work 

C:oal 

Coffee 

Confectionery 

Cordage 

Cork  Mrk  and  manuflsotares . . 
Cotton: 

Eaw 

Manufactures 

Waste 

Dyeing  and  tanning  stn£b : 

Quercitron 

All  other 

Fish,  in  oil  or  canned 

Flax 


Fruit: 

Almonds  and  nuts 

All  other 

Glass  bottles  and  other  ware 

Glycerine  

Gums  and  balsams 

Hemi 


Manufactures 

Hides  and  skins : 

CatUe  and  horse 

Sheep,  rabbit,  and  hare 

Tanned  and  leather 

Dressed  furs 

Horns    ..'. 

India- nibbw: 

Crude 

Manuilsotarea 

Iron  and  steel: 

Pig.  bars,  Ac 

Manufactures 

Juniper  berries 

J utu  manufactures 

Lard  and  grease 

Liqueurs  and  spirits  (not  else- 
where specified)  , 

Machinery: 

Agricultural 

Other,  and  parts  of 

Manjnuiese , 

Marble 

Medicinal : 

Boots 

Leaves,  herbs,  flowers,  &c 

Preparations , 


Imports. 


General 
oommeroe. 


Owtt, 
67,870 
631 
1 

840 


4 
8,'805 


14,615 

442,451 

1,483 

299 


15 


82 
11,100 
10,834 


816 


8,055 
44 


2.949 
6 


906 


13,294 

454 

11 


175 

7 


898 

8,858 

126 

92,285 


1,019 
612 


574 
51 


Spedal 
ooniBiefce. 


Owte. 


1 
171 
1 


8.395 
*8,115 

18,880 
854.484 


2 


1 

675 

17.282 


2,949 

""in 


906 


13,160 
8 
5 


812 


29 
8,858 


91.538 


258 
89 


515 


Value. 


0809.648 

4,875 

9 

5,737 


425 
'6,'000' 


28,594 

867.698 

8,985 

748 


8 


16, 013 

8,160 

247,560 


8,673 


88,795 
5^517 


5,698 

""m 


8.740 


218,000 

10,668 

1,865 


7,268 

11,004 
540 


Bxportf. 


General 
oonuneroew 


7.858 

11,917 

1,100 

846^208 

180 

22,273 
10. 


7,865 
2,601 


Oiffte. 


778 


54 

2 

2,528 

907 

7.823 


283 


8 

202 

11.043 

40.069 

6,270 

801 

73 


75 
500 
431 

83 


15 
635 


489 
211 
501 

15,464 
2,842 
8,989 

18,812 
406 

12 
158 

54 

545 

1,368 

142 


818 
141 

607 
887 


168 

2 

407 


87 
8.492 
1,778 

1,773 
1,545 
1,884 


Spedal 


Oiffte. 


679 


54 

2 

2,454 

904 

7^828 


1 

117 

11,043 

40,000 

6,279 

677 

78 


813 
387 


15 
635 


489 
181 
501 

12.781 
1.250 
3.987 

13,812 
870 

12 
129 

64 

545 
1.868 
.'142 


818 
141 

8 
118 


iR» 


87 
8,492 
1,773 

1.741 
1,545 
1,881 


Valne. 


$4,863 


60 

40.270 

60,888 

5^360 


800 


569 

8.012 
iL573 
1,530 

15,095 

2,353 


11,964 
4.900 
8,998 


560 
3,600 


4,786 
2.011 
8.426 

140,980 

14.556 

4,888 

75,045 

11,034 

74 
6,500 

'  1.167 
15,940 
71,024 
21,150 


20.343 
11,000 

1,485 
2,518 


19,242 
25 

9^448 


It 
6.183 

8,U5 

13.^06 
21.824 
15^000 


*  Product  of  imported  wheat. 
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Sdum  of  trade  between  Mareeilleeand  the  United  Stateefar  ike  year  188&— ContinuecL 


ArttdM. 


Importe. 


Qtiuml 
oowiBsroflw 


OtrtM. 


OeiMr  and  oehery  earths. 

Oil,  eeada  md  nota 

OOt: 

Fbh 

Grade 

ICfawral: 

Beflned 

Labrfeating 

Tegelablet 

CottoB-aeed 


Ottre.... 
SeiaiDe.. 
AU  other 


Opi 

Paints,  eolors,  and  Tarnish. 

Paper  and  mannfactores. . . 

Pepper 

Pernimerr.*.  >■•.....  «•«••• 
Pitch 


1,600 

258 
185,586 

22,819 
22,058 

181,882 
12 


Speelal 
conunense. 


ihrtM. 


Meat: 

Salt  pork 

Salt,  other 

Canned,  extraet 

Pastea,  edible 

Other,     (not     elsewhere 

spedfled) 

SsfSk Jnnk,  ana  other  waste. . . 


1 

104 

6,082 


V. 


Boein. 


Salt. 


Canarj  and  millet 
Oaiden  and  other. 

SOki 

Coeoona  .......... 

Waste  and  floss... 


StoTest 

Oak... 

Other. 
Snlphnr... 
Tallow.... 
Tar. 


Tleztne  grass  and  fibers  (not 

elseiHiflrB  specified) 

Tobaceot 

Leaf 

lianofsctored 

Tegetablea,  dried,  fresh,  or 


2,008 
406 


090 

3,882 
16 


1,502 

'i85,'28i 

22,479 
9,110 

92.104 
0 


1 

65 
1,172 


10 


4,802 
481 


1,067 

8 
85 


9,612 
406 


11 

9 

23 


28 


1,838 


«,268 
2,287 


9,052 


Terdigris 

Wine: 

Ordinary  . 

Vermooth 
Wood: 


Csbinet  and  veneer 

Fire... 

I«oml>er 

Timber 

Walnnt 

jfannfaetnree  (not  else- 
where specified)  

Wool: 


Maanfiustares 

HsDofMrtnred   articles    (not 

elsewhere  specified) 

Uainaanfiictored  articlee  (not 

elsewhere  qMcifled) 

Total  


1,654 

57,264 
23 


118 

1,878 

99,213 

61,024 


1,823 

2 

22 

278 
80 


1,067 

8 
85 


6,619 
2,267 


9,052 
67 

787 

43,529 
1 


118 

1,378 

99,173 

51,024 


1,289 
2 


168 
110 


1,346,427       1,060,396 


Yalae. 


H736 

2,076 
250,079 

89,645 
127,741 

1,141,092 
2.805 


41 


8 

2,533 

111,530 


2.521 
2,400 


10,891 

88,418 

270 


210 


5.511 
2,460 


12,877 

828 
2,892 


20,168 
7,176 


63,567 


8,100 

703,632 
1.600 

46 


803 

810 

87.092 

19,908 


6,917 

28 

8,810 

8,257 
2,663 


5,893,809 


Sxports. 


(General 
oommeroe. 


8§7 

17,961 

649 


^1 
14 


Special 
commerce. 


1,801 

8,997 

7.870 

441 

17 

258 

48 

5 

1,128 

64 


118 

186 

29 

2,405 

1,811 

14,470 

328 


283 
114,500 

6,100 
781 

708 

288 

20,874 


4,401 

2 

1,037 


90 
51 

1,132 
272 

8,882 
2,896 

8,614 
2,738 


2,540 
1. 


48,270 
21 

243 

1,636 


400,872 


OwU, 
837 
17,961 
649 


1 
4 

125 

1,780 

8,513 

7,370 

441 

8 

288 

47 


1,128 
12 


9 

27 

2,392 

1,687 

12,196 

828 


24 
114,500 

6.100 
781 

708 

42 

20.772 


4,401 

2 

1,012 


1,109 
372 

6.825 
2.824 

8,614 
2,788 


2,540 

1,867 

48,837 


191 


Valae. 


11.644 

13,276 

1,710 


80 
80 

4.287 

203.615 

141. 876 

67,800 

8.218 

5,224 

2,900 

2,357 

100 

.44,737 

68 


1.834 

2,144 

684 

17,503 

11,344 

18,040 

2.080 


1,358 
16.839 

13,281 
8,000 

60,044 
17,500 
91,614 


7,805 

15 

1,015 


1,100 
2,686 

8,570 
87,102 

47.663 
86^671 

12,749 
22,073 


11.856 

9,607 

027,642 
1,807 

6.358 

8,060 


8,178,160 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS 


Return  of  imports  and  exports  at  Marseilles  for  the  ye'ir  ending  December  31, 1885. 

IMPOSTS. 


Articles. 


Aoids: 
Citric 


All  other. 
Alcohol .... 


Alum 


Alkaline  salts,  crude  and  refined 
Allspice 


Animals,  living; : 
Horses,  2,710  head. 


Quantity. 


Keat  cattle,  30,606  head 


Sheep  and  goats,  610,340  head . . 
Allothers 

Animal    sabstaocos,    not  else- 
where specified. 

Antimony : 
Ore 


Metal 

Argols : 
l^es  of  wine 


Tartar,  crude  and  refined. 


Arms  and  ammanition   of  all 

kinds. 
Asphalt  and  bitumen 


Bags  and  sacks. 
Beer 


Bones  and  hoofs . 


Bone-black. 


Bran 

Breadstnfis : 
Barley  . . . . 


Indian  com. 


Oats. 


Rye... 
Wheat 


Flour 

Other  meals,  bread,  biscuit 


Bemoule  (cracked  wheat) 

All  other  fariDiu.'.eoLi8  subntau- 
ces>not  elsewhere  specified. 


General 

com* 

merce. 


OwL 
14,058 

8,218 


89,  Hi 

8,002 

21.686 
4,902 

7,051 
200,704 

300.301 

24,687 

7.138 

7,887 

588 

62,861 

6.762 

2,119 

335^177 

35,269 

16,035 

108,925 

20,150 
189,553 
336,819 

1,310,502 

845, 521 

6,829 
8,723,854 

49, 701 

6,496 

6.316 
6,081 


Special 

com* 

merce. 


Value  gen- 
eral com- 
raeroo. 


Chfft 
13,978 

1,471 


1,508 

4,689 

20,912 
638 

6,980 
200.764 

300.301 
8,151 
6.233 

609 

598 

62,820 

6,106 

45 

331,240 

1,850 

3.940 

107,901 

19,756 
837^485 
289,795 

1,258,189 

799, 745 

4,358 
6,854, 421 

46.092 

6^043 

5.216 
4,197 


$160, 781 
23,612 


12,356 

09,151 
87,863 

255,917 
2. 553, 106 

721,966 

463,181 

58,844 

14,261 
6,678 
803,367 
167,815 
251,995 
482,610 
857,436 

67,292 

154,051 

21.556 
182,956 
890.117 

1, 781, 122 

1,346,561 

11,395 
15, 731, 764 

116,382 

16,83U 

18,290 
33,100 


Dotlea. 


$24  13 
676  8S 


409,733        4,22104 


Whence  impoKtai. 


413  l^i 

847  00 
13,062  95 

6^622  81 
50,552  08 

684  18 

3,849  38 

13  88 


851  91 


1,217  89 


2,257  84 
9;394  90 

1  99 


1  54 

7,630  20 


46,015  2:1 

59  56 
960,802  26 

812  21 

90  79 

065  34 
2,297  75 


Italy.    Algeria. 

land. 
England.  Spain,  Qer^ 

many,  Ituj,  Hel* 

land. 
Unifed   Statea,  Taf 

k<>y,  Knaaia,  Boiiim»> 

nia. 
Italy.  Genuajiy,    fiel- 

ginm,  Turkey,  Bog- 
land. 
Engbuid,  Italy,  Bel* 

giom. 
England,  UnlteA 

States.     Turkey, 

Spain. 
Italy,  Algeria,  TubIb, 

Turkey. 
Algeria.  Italy,  llbree- 

CO,    Argentine  Ke- 

pablic. 
Algeria.  Italv,  Ai);en- 

tliio  Republic. 
Italy.  Turkey.  Rnasla^ 

India,  Egypt. 
Oreftoe.  A^tria,   Uni- 
ted States.    Italy, 

Egypt. 
China,   Japan,    New 

Caledonia. 
England,  Iialy. 

Spain.  Italy,   Oreeoe, 

Turkey. 
Italy,  Algeria.  Petta- 

gal.  Turkey.  Spata. 
Belgium.  Switaenand, 

Italy.  Oermaay. 
England,  Spaniah 

America. 
India,  England,  Tur- 
key, Belgiam.  Okina. 
Ghermany,  K n  g  1  an  d , 

Belgium,  S  w  1 1  a  •  r- 

land. 
Turkey,  Algeria.  Axw 

eentine  Rep  a  bile, 

Italy. 
Uruguay.  England, 

Bel<dnm.  Algeria. 
Algeria,  Italy,  Rouma- 

nti.  Turkey. 
Mnrooco,    Algeria  . 

Turkey,  Tuuis,  Has- 

sia. 
Turkey,  Russia,  Roo- 

mania,  Argentine 


R'pnblic 
^iiRsia.  Turl 
ria,  Ronn 
ted  Spates. 


•pni 
RiiRsia,  Turkey.  Alj^e- 
ria,  Ronmaubi, 


■Lice- 
l/ii. 


Turkey,  Ro  a  mania, 

Uru^snay.  Ckteeee. 
RusHia,  In'iin,  Al^ria. 

Turkey,      U  u  1 1  e  d 

SUtea. 
Algeria,   Austria,  Tu- 

niii,  niiite<l  Statea. 
Italy,    United   Stotes, 

Biigland,  Afk-iua. 
Turkey,  Tunis.* 
India.    Italy.    Egypt, 

England,  Turkey. 
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JMiini  ofimpo  tt  and  exparit  at  ManeUUi,  ^—Oontinned. 

nCPOBTS-Coniinaed. 


broaliet 

BMtortal  «f  an  dMorip- 


Battfltts 


Coeo%  groand,  aadcboeolate.... 


OMksMid 


eoemiben,  andoUrM, 


C^witoali,  BO*  ekewhere  sped* 
ted. 


Cloeks,  watehM,  and  olock-work 


OmI... 
OmIIh 


bloek.lMn,ike. 


AH 


Gate. 


MamM^wtures 


CaHoo,  ptriBted 

Calieo,  blaaobed,  djed,  &e. 

Tkreadaad  yaraa 

An 


QaaDtUy. 


Draga,  Boc  claewhere  apedlled 
Dyeiair  and  UbdIdk  ataflh,  erade 


Coal-tar  dyaa. 
CoeklMal.... 


Chpt 
28,994 

11,470 

^UZ 

4,657 

661 

8,486 

2;  779 

4,294 

17,684 


14,  Ml 
8;  917 

919 


Special 


Valaageii- 

araloou- 

maree. 


2,031 

6^804,244 

48,081 
861,623 

9,428 

180,800 

7,760 
7,466 


28,904 

9,601 

18 

4,110 

279 

10 

2.486 

1,708 
9,891 


13,782' 
427 


921 

1,912,703 

88.925 
156,643 

1,430 

130^290 

2;  020 
7.461 


08 
11,484 

98 

8.1M 

48^716 

47,890 

4,289 

2,134 

20^070 

161,000 

77,009 

046 

24,071 

1,186 

17,202 

140 

6,923 

479 

8.109 
l.Oll 

3.007 
1,110 

1,272 
2,094 

4 

2,654 

1 

Dntiea. 


Wheoae  Imporiad. 


161,880 
4,600 

683.241 
81.870 

10,005 

166^622 

4^780 

7,21 
147, 04i 


80,842 
48^208 


82    074, 075 


84,958 

1,684,847 

23.189 
4,139,843 

168,420 

109,870 

127,176 

60,900 

U8,092 

9,119 
108,206 

858,020 

20^750 

2,226,082 

8,715^875 

1,114,250 

543,087 

645,543 

17,000 
72,035 


155,004 
91,014 


$12  06 

1  13 

00  00 

40,940  42 

1,040  80 

24  87 

816  97 

227  86 

2,000  88 


8,720  17 
241  82 

18,778  15 
22,503  58 


1,381,085  18 


8,272  42 


804  82 


538  42 

280 
1.878  88 


1,515  28 
696 

5,474  74 

9,309  97 

788  83 

6,103  13 


408  09 


37  41 

LO  701 


Italy,  8  witser]a&d,Oer- 
many. 

England.  Italy;  Ana- 
tria.  Belgium. 

England,  Bolginm, 
Switzerland,  Italy. 

B  r  ax  i  1 ,  Guadeloupe, 
Snslaod,  Kew  Ore. 
nada. 

Switzerland,  Algeria, 
Holland.  Oermany. 

Belgium.  England,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland. 

Algeria,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, Greece. 

Spain.  Italy.  Coraioa, 
Belgium. 

Eiislnnd,  Germany, 
Italy.  Belgium.  Tur- 
key. 

Italy,  Algeria,  Coiaica. 

Eneland,  India,  China, 
Philippine  lalanda. 

Switaerland.Germany, 
United  Siatea,  Eng- 
land. 

England,  Africa,  In- 
dia, Egypt,  Reunion. 

England.  United 
States,.  Belgium. 

England,  Egypt. 

Brazil,  IndUi.  AfHoA, 
Dutch  India,  United 
SUtea. 

Switzerland,  Egypt, 
Turkey,Bii  gland, 
Italy. 

Spain.  Italy,  Portund, 
Turkey,  I>utch  In- 
dia. 

England,  Turkey,  Bel- 
gium, Germanv. 

England.  T  u  r  i  e  y, 
Spain,  Italy,A]geria. 

EgJTt,    Turkey,   Bel- 

Stu  m  ,    Gormaiiy, 
ngland. 
B6union,  Guadeloupe. 
Spain,  Belgium,  Itfuy, 

EnglanC  Algeria. 
Algeria,  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, Spain. 
Spain,  Algeria.  _ 

Egypt,  Turkey,  India, 
Italy,  Spain,  United 
States. 

England.  Switzerland, 
Belgium,   Germany. 

Switzerland,  England, 
Germany,  Belgium. 

England,  Belgium, 
Switzerland.  Italy. 

Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Germany.  England. 

Spain,  England.  Italy. 

Italy,  Turkey,  Eng- 
land. Germany,  In- 
dia. 

Germany,  Switzerland. 
Spain,  England,  Tur- 
key. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Returm  of  imparts  and  exports  at  Marseilles,  fe. — Continued. 

IMPOBTS-Continned. 


Anicles. 


Dyeing  and  tanning  atoifk,  omde 
and  prepared — Conilnned. 

Dividivi 

Galltnuts 


Oambier. 
Indigo... 


Lichens 


Logwood,  whole  and  ground. 


Quercitron 

Saifiron 

Snmao,  leaves,  and  gronnd... 

Tanning  harka,  not  tpeeiiled 

Turmeric 

All  other,  erode 


All  other  prepared. 
Earthenware: 
Crockery 


Porcelain 

Pottery 

Fancy  articles 

Feathers  and  plomea. 


Felt 

Fish: 
Cod  and  stock  fish. 


In  oU 

Freeh,  including  shell-flsh. 
Salt,  smoked,  and  canned. 


Fodder 

Fmit: 
Almonds  and  nnts. 


Figs 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Baisins 

Other,  dried 

Other,  fresh  or  canned. 


Fomitnre. 
Glass: 
Bottles.. 


Ware 


All  other  mannCactnres 
Gold: 
Ore 


Qnaatitj. 


General 
com- 
merce. 


Special 
com- 
merce. 


(Jwt, 

7,M2 

15,735 

6«,4S4 
15^243 

8»4M 

258,042 

2,949 
428 

104, 7S9 
81.620 
19.870 
10.006 

947 

80,947 

8,785 

7,072 

4.00 

504 

445 

183.996 

14,693 

4.768 

11,661 

27,816 

109^296 

218,099 

193^862 

1,092,166 

12,191 

27,922 

4,610 

6^835 

16;  097 
6^696 


Valnegen* 

eralcom- 

meroe. 


ChoL 

7,057 
12,012 

60,775 
12,099 

8»221 


282,170 

2;  949 

211 

104,067 

26,886 

18,619 

7,415 

150 
852 
818 
805 
487 
880 
144 
181,117 

10,679 

4,686 

9,756 

27,158 

99^605 

218^410 

186^071 

1,034,14 

8»456 

26,417 

1,454 

12,147 

1,751 
2,758 


Duties. 


923,118 
192.488 

827,110 
1.830^041 

106^581 


424,882 


5^608 

1,232,796 

348,694 


108.487 

115,410 

29,695 

14,507 

200,285 

60,584 

14,420 

483,018 

864,271 

7,848 

748,487 

299^407 

43,846 

101.807 

81,888 

867,704 

1,068;  080 

448^858 

4,111,220 

47,400 

179;  294 

87,064 

6,807 

217,501 

66;  705 

687 


Whence  imported. 


$6  80 

.66  64 

107  68 

826  81 


71  58 


Tur- 
ioupe^ 


212  48 
512  62 

1  45 

807  87 

722  45 

146  45 

8; 700  97 


8; 948  28 

1,029  62 

1,716  86 

880  86 


YenesuelA. 

Turkey,  China,  Egypt, 

AusniA,  Japan. 
India,  England. 
India,  Spanish  Amer> 

ica.  Dutch  India. 
Africa,  England, 

Egypt,  B4nnion,  In- 

Hezioo.  Hayti, 
key,  Gnadet 
Yenesuela. 

United  States. 

Spain,  Cochin-Chioa. 

Italy,Turkey,  Austria, 
Spain. 

Italy,  Algeria,  Ana- 
traiia.  Spain. 

India,  Bngland,Freiich 
India. 

Turkey,  England, 
Egypt,  Morocco,  Ho]' 
land. 

Germany,SwitserLuid, 
Spain,  Guad<4oope. 

Germany,  Beleium,  It- 
aly, Switseriand. 

Geruian\'.  China,  Ja- 
pan, England, 

Germany,  Belgium,  It- 
aly, England. 

China,  Japan,  Coohin- 
China,  India. 

Tripoli,  Bussia,  China. 
Turkey,  Egypt. 

England,'  Germany. 

French    fisheries.    li- 
ng- 


iries, 
iy,   B 


aly,   Norway 
land. 

Algeria,  Spain,  India, 
Italy,  England. 

Aleeria,  Italy,  Spain. 
foigland.  Turkey. 

Algeria,   Spain,   Eng- 
land, Italy. 

Algeria,  Turkey.  Tri- 
poli, Uruguay,  Italy. 

Italy,  Spain.  Turkey, 
Morocco,  Algeria. 

Italy,  Turkey,  Algeria, 
Spain,  Austria. 

Algeria,  Spain,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Greeoe. 
608, 616  831  Greece,  Turkey,  Spain, 
Italy,  Anstna. 
igerl 
land.  EgTPt, 


869  14 

844  26 

21,480  86 


796  88 

2;  411  81 

632  88 


772  42 
1,576  67 


1,260  76  Algeria,    Tunis, 
and,  Em>t,  it 
Algeria,  Ualy,_S|Mia, 
Irene' 


ttaly. 


loh  West  Indies. 

Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Itely,  Austria. 

Italy,  England,  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  Gei^ 
many. 

Germany.  Belgium, 
Switamand,  Miain. 

Italy. 

Philippine  lalands. 
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Beiwm  of  imparts  and  ixpcrU  at  Marseilles,  ^o. — Continned. 

DiPOBTS-Ccntiimed. 


Artlolas. 


Gold— Conthraed. 
Leai;  lace,  &4S.,  105  oances. 

Bollioiii,  4,230  onnoM 


Coin,  002.641  ounces. 
Ooldnoitlis*  cinders... 
Gnphite 


Quantity. 


Oenenl 
com- 
merce. 


OufL 


QwBOB  and  balsams,  not   else- 
where speeifled. 

Hair: 
Human , 


Cattle,  raw. 


Cattle,  all  manofiMytnres. 
Hats,  of  an  description . . . 


Heap  and  flax : 
Raw 


Thread  and  yams. 


An  other  manufjactares 
Hides  and  skins: 
Freeh,  salt,  dried- 
Cattle  and  horse 


Goat  and  kids... 
Sheep  and  Iamb. 


Babbit,  hare,  and  fnrs. 


Tanned    or    otherwise   pre- 
pared leather. 
Au  mannfiustorea  of 


Horns. ........ 

India-mbber: 
Cmde 


Mann&c  tared, 
lastrnments: 
Mosleal 


Another 

Iron,  steel  and  manu&otores : 
Iron— 
Qie 


«« 


Coated,  galvanised,  Sm 
Hoop 


Sheet •.. 

Wire,  blocks,  blooms,  Ac  . . 


Steel,  aU  shapes 


887 
4,015 
2,880 
48;  038 

482 
13,575 

63 
1,849 

178,740 
10.231 

1,406 

172,280 

138,204 
45^611 

2,424 

7,811 

843 

34.825 

7,437 

656 

472 
1,688 

2,340,604 

38,460 

88,788 

8,280 
12,874 

4.250 
U,020 

4.684 


Special 

oom- 

meroe. 


OwL 


Value  gen- 
eral com- 
merce. 


335 
4,015 
2,748 

481 
11,881 

17 
1,680 

72.496 
263 

02 

01,556 

129,610 
41,400 

1,187 

4,626 

00 

84,056 

4,643 

250 

68 

103 

2,347,022 

20,670 

25,867 

8.661 
332 

20 
2,612 

236 


$1,033 
70,625 

12,320,848 

06,890 

8.200 

1,188,088 

04,002 
201. 618 

10,132 
274,447 

1,840,653 
316,666 

I 

120,402 

2,772,500 

2,065,016 
1,070,875 

101.400 

775.815 
146,880 
362.942 
466.561 

69,731 

14, 401 

185,160 

136,076 

149,465 

211,702 

14,074 
28,860 

12,307 
33,532 

10,500 


Duties. 


$0  63 
228 

83  03 


739  61 


162  16 

880  17 
1,800  20 

219  07 
410  58 

836  68 

224  36 

648  03 
548  03 

66  85 

4.506  08 

984  94 

189  28 

14  62 

878  44 

252  46 

80 


Whence  imported. 


8.042  54 

12.680  70 

4,189  02 
105  18 

20  06 
1,200  06 

210  00 


Germany.-  Switzer- 
land. 

Turkey,  Spain,  West 
CosAt  of  Africa,  PhU- 
ippine  Islands. 

Greece.  Egypt,  Aue- 
tralia.  Italy,  Turkey. 

Italy,  England,  Ger- 
many. 

England,  Dutch  India, 
British  India,Egypu 

Italy.  China,  Turkey, 
Spain,  England. 

Turkey,  Morocco,  Ar- 
gentine Bepublic, 
Italy. 

Austria,  Germany, 
England,  It^y. 

Dutch  India.  lUly, 
British  India,  Ger- 
many. 

Italy.  Philippine  Isl- 
frndfl.  China,  Turkey. 

Belgium,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, Russia,  Switz- 
erland. 

Belgium,  England,  It- 
aly. 

China,  India,  Argen- 
tine BepubUc,  Aus- 
tralia, United  States. 

Morocco,  Turliey,  Al- 
geria, Italy.England. 

Australia,  Italy.  Ar- 
gentine Bepublic. 
Turkey,  Russia. 

Turkey,  China^  Argen- 
tine Republic,  Aus- 
tralia. 

India,  Germany,  Tur- 
key, England. 

Switzerland.Germany, 
Belgium,  Austria. 

India,  Turkey,  Alge- 
ria, Italy,  Umguay. 

Africa.  BritiHh  and 
Dutch  India,  Kossi 
Bi. 

Switzerland,  England, 
Italy,  India. 

Italy.  Switzerland, 
Germany.  Belgium. 

England,  Germany, 
Belgium. 

Algeria,  Spain,  Greece, 
Italy,  Turkey. 

Eui^land,  Italy,  Spain, 
Greece. 

Sweden.  Belgium, Eng- 
land, Cochin-China. 

England. 

Belgium,  England, 
Spain. 

England^^lginni  • 
Sweden,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land. 
Austria,  England,  Bel- 
gium, Italy. 
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COMBfERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Jtietum  of  imports  and  exports  at  Marseilles^  ^c. — Cootinned. 

nCPOSTS-CoDtinaed.    ' 


Articles. 


Iron,  steel,  ssd  nuuinfs— Cont'd. 
Iron— Continued. 
Iron  snd  steel,  scrap  and 
dross. 
Hanufoctore^- 
Castings 

Forgings 

Household  articles 

Pipes 

Tools 

Kails,  bolts,  4to 

All  other,  not  elsewhere  spe- 
oifled. 

Jewelry  and  plate 

Jute: 
Eaw 

Yams 

Other' mannfactnres,  not  else- 
where speoifled . 
•Tnniper  berries  . .  .^ 

Lard  and  grease 

Leadt 
Ore.T 

Pig 

All  other,  inolnding  manaCMt- 
nred. 
Licorice: 
Joloe  and  paste 

Root 

Liqnenrs  and  spirits,  not  else- 
where spedned. 
HachiDory: 
Agricnltaral 

Steam 

All  other 

Parts  of 

Hanganese 

Hamare  of  animal  substance.... 

Marble  and  alabaster 

Mstohes 

Hats  and  braids  of  straw,  grass, 

fibers,  &c. 
Hediclnal: 

Boots,  leaves,  ftoiits,  &c 

Preparations 


Quantity. 


General 
com- 
merce. 


Ovtt 
28,817 


6.149 

22,705 
5,527 
14,812 

2,888 

20,898 


140 

1,590 

706 

10,060 

13,918 

99,448 

41.686 

264.678 
2.061 

2,704 
15,196 
1^819 

8,061 

6^721 
11,668 
15,217 


Special 
com- 
merce. 


80,230 


112,509 


4,962 
23,175 


57,417 


4,140 


OwL 

19,665 

5^142 

92 

1,638 

12,283 

125 

660 
1,141 

2 

1.658 

509 

11,403 
14,050 
94,633 

41. 

261,631 
527 

2,526 

1M6B 

6^452 

686 

5,366 
9,943 
8,195 


118. 162       118. 162 


29,112 


96.256 


14,505 


47,971 


Value  gen- 
eral com- 
merce. 


Do  ties. 


$15, 135 

9,624 

76,736 
66,684 
66^456 

54,C14 

91,717 
92,630 

977,201 
5,927 

I 

5,178 

166,960 
42,880 

011,880 

60,394 

702,270 
0,465 

83.025 
41,060 
00,892 

40.804 

47,318 
143,710 
106^004 

205,201 
45,060 

242,482 


60,253 
375, 152 


1,207,456 
203,311 


$1,073  52 

1.761  45 

72  23 

2.306  07 

18.604  42 

172  80 

518  80 
778  57 

63  74 


336  22 

12,577  06 
46  13 
41  55 


Whence  imported. 


8  81 

904  80 

51  22 

4,001  88 

415  28 

8,226  50 
7.177U 
7,462  45 


Bgypt,  Algeria,  Atmb- 
tine  Bepublio,  Sag* 
lend. 

England,  Belgium, 
6««nnany,Xgypt^  It- 
aly. 

Belgium,  Bnglaad, 
Germany,  Italy. 

England,  Germany, 
imgium^Italy. 

England,  Belgium. 
Germany,  United 
States. 

Germany,  Belgium, 
EngUuid,  Switser- 
lano. 

Belgium,  England, 
Korway,  Germany. 

Ens^land,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Italy, 
Switserland. 

Germany.  Greece^  It- 
aly, Switserland. 

Eoglond.  Italy,  Spain, 
British  India. 

Engisnd,  Belgium, 
Holland,  United 
Sutes. 

England,  Spain,  Bel- 
flrium. 

Italy,  United  Stales^ 
Turkey,  Austria. 

United  States,  Aostra- 
lia,  England,  Itsly. 

Spain,  Algeria,  Tur- 
key, England. 

Spain. 

Italy,  Algeria,  Bel- 
gium, England. 

Turkey,  Italy,  Ger- 
many. 

8pain,'Turkey,  Greeoa, 
Italy.  Austria. 

Italy,  Russia,  Switser. 
land,  Algeria,  Eng- 
land. 

United  States,  Eng- 
land, Switserland, 
Algeria. 

Engumd,  Germany, 
Belgium. 

Engluid,  Switserland, 
Germany,   Belgium. 

England,  Belgium, 
Switsmand,  Ger- 
many. 

Bussia,  Torkey,  Italy, 
Austria,  PortugaL 

England.  Italy,  Tur- 
key, Germany,  Al- 
geria. 

Italy,  Algeria,  Bel- 
gium, West  cosst  of 
Africa. 

Italy,  Sweden. 

Tunis.  China,  Spain, 
India,  Italy,  Turkey. 

Turkey.  India,  Harw 
tinique,  Italy,  Por- 
tugaL 

England,  Belginm,  U- 
aSy,  UnltedBtates. 
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BUum  of  imporU  and  exports  at  Marseillea,  fc. — Ccntiuned. 

IHFO&TS-^CoiitiAiMd. 


Vot  dbwwhere  spediked 


Maak 


Vaereont   aad   tortoise   ahell, 
oinl,iTory,  &4S. 


HltEMe  of  poCMh 
Vltatoof  MdA... 


OIIto  pvlpo  and  ttODM 


OQcako 

0ll4wedaMidniits: 


Gapnk-Bnts. 


Oilo: 
FS«hoa 


Crate 


: 
III 


Ottf«.— . 


Alclbflr. 


Qnimtlty. 


Oenenl 
coin- 


Special 

conn* 

meroe* 


i«,aSBo 

92 

6^416 

82 

6^900 

6;S88 

2fl^6T7 

16^900 

98^028 

9I»9U 

10^044 

494^990 

648^072 
299,897 

899,878 
2,211,417 

U8,708 
2;  087, 022 

806^288 

18,284 

218.008 
88^784 

112;  178 
47,941 

82;  678 


10,949 


17 
8^223 

91 
0^118 


29,486 


Value  gen- 
eial  com- 
merce. 


18, 
12,404 

989^028 

94»421 

182,229 

538,819 
218,044 

899,378 
2,101,184 

118,320 
2;  008, 806 

798,770 


217,817 
30^407 
80,877 
16»228 

118,517 


voi 


1,270 

752 

818,181 

171.738 

198^900 

100,175 

28,917 

3,571 

1.000 
7,310 

10 
8,281 

8;  929 

870 

$35^503 

6,897 

25,989 

947,840 


195^650 

131,476 

44.858 
23,175 

299,477 

19,246 

870.545 

1,767,485 

848,810 
604p988 

1,272,583 
6,408,380 
343,730 
7,182,315 
2.214,890 


14,172    172,760 


294,670 

58,609 

649,634 

847,045 

1,883,073 

245,074 
4,5r7,674 

l,3i3,243 

150. 515 

494,031 
26,168 

76;  577 


Daties. 


$129  61 


01 
344 


Wlieiice  imported. 


2  901 


2  43 


148 


1  10 
814  54 

2,992  12 

884, 404  95 

74,536  48 

81, 780;  56 

1,590  61 

69,78140 

4,389  71 
88,93191 

9,791  18 
553  80 

441  70 


Turkey,  Greece.  Aus- 
tria, England.  Ger- 
many. 

Germany,  Switserland, 
Bnglsind.  Austria. 

Anatria,  Spain.  Ger- 
many, Belgium. 

China.  Egypt.  India. 
Tunis,  (Jermany. 

India.  Australia,  Al- 
geria. Italy,  Africa. 

Kew  Caledonia,  Mau- 
ritius. 

India,  Italy.  Belgium. 
Germany. 

Pern. 

Turkey,  Italy.  Eng- 
land, Holland. 

Tunia.  Spain,  Italy. 
Turkey.  Algeria. 

^Rypt.  India,  Souma- 
nus  Italy. 

India,  Japan,  Russia, 
Argentine  RepubHo. 

British.  Dutch,  and 
French  India,  Af- 
rica. 

^inrp^  New  Caledonia, 
Turkey.  India. 

India,  Turkev,  Al- 
geria, Russia,  Argen- 
tino  Republic. 

India,  West  coast  o  f 
Africa. 

British  and  French  In- 
dia, 8encM(al,  Africa. 

India,  Turkej-,  fig^pt, 
Africa. 

British  India,  Turkey, 
French  India,  Africa. 

West  coast  of  Africa, 
India,  Portugal,  Rou- 
mania. 


728  68 


Cochin  China,  Japan, 
Turkey,  French  Bsh- 
eries. 

United  SUtes,  Russia, 
England. 

United  States,  Russia, 
Italy. 

Russia,  United  States. 
England. 

India,  Germany, 
Cochin  China,  Spain. 

United  States,  Eng- 
land, Egypt,  Bel- 
gium. 

Italy,  Algeria,  China, 
Japan.  Spain. 

Spain,  Italy,  Algeria, 
Turkey,  Morocco, 
Tunis. 

Weet  coast  of  Africa, 


England,  Portufpy. 
Eelgium.   Italy, 
land,  Holland. 


Turkey,  Greece. 
Belginni,       Germany, 

England,  Holland. 
Germany.       Belgium, 
England,Swilxerlaiid. 


J 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Betum  of  importa  and  exports  at  Marseilles,  ^o. — Cootinued. 

IMPOBTS— ConUxined. 


Artioles. 


Paper: 
Fasteboaid. 


All  kinds  of  paper. 


Hanafactarers'  books,  engrav- 
ings, &o. 
Pepper 


Pitch.... 
Potatoes 


Potash 

Preparations,     not    elsewhere 

speoifled. 
Provisions,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied: 

Butter,  fresh,  salt,  artificial . . . 


Cheese 
Bggt.. 


Honey 

Meat: 
Salt  pork. 


Salt,  other 

Freeh  or  canned,  extract . . . 


Pastes,  edible 
Pyrites 


Bap^  Junk  and  waste,  not  else- 
where specified. 
Battan,  reeds,  ico 


Bice 

Bosin  and  turpentine. 
Bum 


Salt. 

Seeds,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Anise 


Canary 

OrMidea. 

Millet 

Ships  and  boats,  3,443  tons. 


Silk- worm  eggs. 
Silk: 
Cocoons 


Baw 

Waste  and  fioss 


All  manafactores 

Silver: 
Bullion,     lace,      leaf,      Sec, 
123,M1  ounces. 


Qnantity. 


Greneral 
com- 
merce. 


Special 
com- 
merce. 


OwL 
2,190 

8,666 

2,340 

33,794 

8,833 

42,827 

2.65C 
5,G57 

1,154 

89,833 
27,368 

2,262 
7,350 
4,830 
3,208 


15,827 
96,147 
43,231 
46,679 
350, 130 

6,417 
86,023 

7,526 
20,779 
27,821 

9,379 

90,625 

33,907 

13 

6,134 
50,470 
58,938 

3.412 


Valne  gen- 
eral com- 
iherce. 


OufL 
746 

1,503 

370 

18,927 

10,187 

42,483 

1,202 
3,913 

99 

17,957 
27,261 

1,616 

3,696 

22 

451 


13,060 
96,147 
36,966 
41, 178 
247, 511 

1,447 
61,381 

7,510 
20,418 
26,151 

8,595 

86,161 

33,726 

10 

6^530 
47,532 
53,786 

1,912 
67 


$36,492 

74,033 

282,309 

619,723 

11,083 

83,069 

15,089 
156,446 

21,620 

633,422 
382,078 

29,789 
80,164 
65.114 
53,637 

99,295 

46,400 

45^588 

292,856 

1,114,220 

9,785 

490,625 

1,111 

127,925 

69,285 

113, 158 

113, 712 

192,789 

12,255 

532,882 

14, 617, 758 

3,029,300 

2,712,770 

121,885 


Duties. 


$1,996  42 
1,433  08 


Whence  imported. 


284, 051  08 


1,997  54 


200  96 

11  12 

10, 148  52 
98  92 

132  03 

1,634  35 

10  83 

312  61 

815  26 


36  70 

945  54 

283  80 

6,346  20 

441  41 


2  43 


1,313  00 


3  84 

18  78 

55  46 

152  43 


Italy,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Oermany. 

Italy,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Germany. 

Italy,  England,  Spain, 
Algeria,  Belgium. 

British  and  Dutch  In- 
dia, United  States, 
England. 

England,  United 
SUtes,  Austria. 

Algeria,  Malta,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Tunis. 

Italy,^nited  States. 

Italy,  Turkey,  Eng- 
land, Gemuuiy,  Bel- 
gium. 

Italy,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  England, 
Germany. 

Switzerland,  Holland, 
Italy,  Belgium. 

Italy,  Turkoy,  Ger- 
many, Tripoli,  Al- 
geria. 

Turkey,  Italy.  Austria, 
Portugal,  Germany. 

Italy,  England,  United 
States,  Germany. 

United     States,    Uru- 
guay, Italy,  Australia. 

Australia,  England, 
Germany,  United 
States. 

Algeria.   Italy,    Swit- 

seriand. 

Spain.    Portugal,   Mo- 
rocco. 
AlserLa,  Turkey.Spain, 
Greece,  Italy,  E;;ypt. 

Algeria,  Belgium,  In- 
dia, Tunis,  Italy. 

Italy,  India,  Siam,  Eng- 
land, Cochin  China. 

United  States,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Austria. 

Martinique.  Mauritiua, 
Reunion,  Guadeloupe. 

French  fisheries,  Eng- 
land, Turkey. 

Turkey,  Spain,  Italy, 
Greece,  Malta. 

Turkey,  Algeria,  Tu- 
nis, Morocco. 

Morocco,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, united  States. 

Turkey,  India,  Bussia. 
Boumania,    Algeria. 

England,  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Holland. 

Italy,  Japan,  Turkey. 
China,  Bussia. 

Bussia,  Turkey,  China, 
Greece,  India,  Italy. 

China,  Japan,  Turkey, 
Italy,  India. 

China,  Japan,  Turkey, 
Bussia,  India. 


China,  India,  Switxer- 
land,  Germany. 
16  58|  Turkey,8pain,  Algeria, 
Tunis,  Switaeruuid. 
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RtUum  ofkmj^wU  and  eiBparU  at  MandlleB,  ^o.— Continaed. 

DCPOBTS— CoDtiniied. 


aUrer— ooDtiimed. 
Coiii,  5^089,712  ounoea 


Sodfticaastio 

^ioM.  not  elaewbere  speoifled  t 
Cmae 


Pnptred. 
SponxM.... 


Stareh 
Stovw: 
Oak. 


OOer 


SUnes  and  eutht : 
Uaed  In  arts  and  tr*dM : 


Pomibe... 
Another. 


AD  other,  not  elaewhere  apeol* 
fled. 

*^ 


Hoiat  and  refined 

flnlphnri 
Grade 


Tale.... 
TaUew 


Textile  graaa  and  flben,  not  elae> 
wbeie  specified. 


Tin. 


Leaf. 


Ifanwfaetnied. 


Tojs 

YeceteUea 
Med( 


beana.  Ac) 


PieUed  or  oanned. 


YefEotable  snbataneea,  not  elae- 
where apeeified. 
Wax,  bee'a 


Quantity. 


General 


OwL 


9.S63 

001 

15^163 

7,044 

0^874 

284,048 

54»125 


19,^ 
18,919 

50,181 


1,405.415 


19,164 


689.470 
5,485 

5.024 
87,271 


19,258 
64,551 

102,146 

29^753 

152.886 

11, 

8;  642 

658;  680 

80,153 

2;  008 
2;  488 

10.084 

957 

8;  071 


Special 

com* 

meroe. 


OwL 

1,842 

8,058 

153 

647 

1,484 

4,248 

283^886 

64,106 


2;  421 
17,830 
17,296 

49,886 


1,428,885 


8;  234 


588,460 
4,070 

8.271 
27,202 


6,410 
1,539 

99,024 

28;  688 

76;  070 

15 

181 

629,306 

79;  688 

800 

1,567 

10,045 


Vatoe  gen- 
eral ooni" 
neroe. 


$5,801,598 

^  24,921 
152.501 
568,037 
1,286;  620 
27,684 
928,381 
160,785 


7,064 

7,790 

43,564 

7,223 


4,655.124 


70,630 


608,850 
9.613 

6.615 
280,725 


46,460 
2;  106, 093 

496,774 

646,500 

1,852,104 

500,088 

225^960 

1,534,857 

234,583 

19,386 

84,596 

858,870 

151.017 

23,700 


Dntiea. 


$180  58 

5,136  50 
M49  24 
855  29 
5,266  07 
1,765  76 
641 


7  61 


3,810.292  87 


18,836  29 


1.256  93 
82,084  55 


149  77 


4,633  47 

1,065  54 
79 


88  08 

88  98 

26  54 

902  02 

587  62 


Whence  imported. 


Anatralia,  Greece,  To- 
nia,  Morocco.  Philip- 
pine Islandii. 

England,  Switscrland. 

'    Spain. 

Kauritina.  England. 
Holland,  India. 

SDgland,  Belainm, 
China,  JajNUi,  Tarkey. 

Greece,  Tonis,  Tnrkey, 
Morocco,  TripolL 

Belgiam,  Italy,  Ger- 
many,  Enghmd. 

Aastria,  Russia. 
United  SUtes,  Italy. 

Aostrin,  United  States, 
Italy. 

Turkey,  Italy. 

Italy,  Spain. 

Greece,  Italy.  Morocco, 

Spain,  Algeria. 
Italy,    Switserland. 

Germany. 

Dutch  India.  Gnade 
loupe,  Bdanion,  Mar* 
tinique. 

Engkuid.  Germany,  It- 
aly, Algeria,  Bel- 
gium. 

Italy,  Spain. 

Italy,  Algeria,  Bel- 
gium. 

Italy,  Algeria. 

Australia,  United 
States,  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Sweden,  Italy,  Nor- 
way,  England. 

China,  England,  Ja- 
TOin,  East  Indies, 
Belgium. 

Algeria,  India,  Eng- 
land, United  States, 
Spain. 

Dutch  and  British  In 
dia,   England,    Hol- 
land. 

United  States,  Tur- 
key. Algeria.  Switz- 
erland. 

Belgium,  Germany, 
Switserland,  Alge- 
ria. 

Switserland ,  Germany, 
Belgium.  Turkey. 

Turkey,  Bonmania, 
B^ypt,  Italy.  Rnssia. 

Algeiia,      T  u  r  k  e  y , 
igypt,  Italy,  Spain. 
Greece. 

Germany,  Italy.  Eng- 
land, Turkey. 

Algeria,  Germany,  It- 
aly, Switzerland. 

Morocco.  Africa,  Tur- 
key. Algeria,  Tunis. 

England,  Spain,  Ger- 
many. Switzerland. 

Spain,  Italy,  Algeria, 
Switzerland,  India, 


COHUEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 
Mum  of  iMporli  ajiil  txpoti*  »t  MartUh;  ^.— Coutinaad. 

nfPOBTS-CoaUDHiiL 


OflD«nl      Bpwlal 


AlcobaUicd  tmim  thu  1 

cenCalooholJ. 
Wood  uil  ai*D<i&otarei : 


Cabinet  uid  n 


Walnut.. 


TKna  mud  wonted  ■ .. 
AllothH- 


60,  U3 

28,701 


Tlll,m|     701,733 

t.ta 


1.1M,MT 


ISI.Slt 
1T8.W7 


^734 

ii.au 


11,  lasM 


«)4,(M- 

10, 0« 


II.  MS 

S7g,8D3 


8,sgToa 

8,l«aS2 


Spain,  Algnia,  Italy, 
Greece,    Tnrkey, 

Spalii,  Italy,  PsrtnrBl, 
TDTkey,  Qneue. 

Tarkey,      Teneaoela, 

Italy.  ^ 

Weal  Doaat  of  AJHoa, 
Italy.  H^tl,HuloaL 

Weateoaat  sf  AMea, 
lUdT,  Spaia,  UallBd 
GUfu. 

Italy,  Aoatiia,  BaHia, 

Turkey,  Baaila,  Italy, 

SpiBiah  AmMK*. 
Sweden,        RnaaliL 

United  Statea,  Ana- 

tria. 
Aoatria.      United 

Statea,  Smdsn,  Bu- 

Italy.  BD^Iind.  Swlta- 
•rlind.  Alnrla. 

Auatiia,  JtaTy. 
Italy,  AnatHo. 

Konray,     SwedeB. 

Swltiartaad,      An^ 

tilA. 
Unllad  SMt«,  8«lt>. 

Italy'.  ■        """•"■' 

BaMla.  Morocao,  In- 
dia. 
Beldum.  Swllaeriawl, 


Swltietliuid',  Germany, 
Eogland.  larkey. 

BrfBiam,  Alaeria. 
Turkey,  S^pata. 
Goadplonpe. 


U,nt,BTIH,MS,7IU 


«i>BlHr. 

Value  SBMnl 

AHlolea. 

Otaenl 

c^^ 

Wkitber  exported. 

Adda: 

an. 

ST.TIS 
AW 

?7,7ia 

Mi  107 
B,»7 

fll.5U 

m,tw 

20,347 

AU.rii.   Hi.];,   liHin,   Oneek 

Si.,lIii.  E|!1  pi,  TnUlB. 

lutv.  Knsbud.  Tarkey.  Bnada, 
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Betum  of  imports  and  exports  at  Marseilles,  j-c, — Cod  tinned. 

EXPORTS— ContSoaed. 


Artidas. 


Akohol: 

Spirits  of  wine 

AU  other 

Alkaline  ealta.  orade  and 

refined. 
AUapioe 

Alnm  

Animala,  bving: 

Ho|^  17,801  head 

Horses,  males,  and 
aeees,  2.052  head. 

Keat-cattle,  1,168  head 

Sheep  and  goats,  8,143 

head. 
Pooltry  and  game 

AlloUier 

Animal  snhstanoes,  not 
elsewhere  speoifled. 

Amis,  tartar  and  lees  of 
wine. 

Arms  and  ammunition : 
Gnnpowder , 

Flie-ams , 

Another 

Aq>halt  and  bitomen 

Bags  and  MfOks 

Beer 

Bbeklng  (for  shoes) 

Bones  and  hoofi , 

Bran 

Brandy 

Bread  and  breadstnib ; 
Badey , 

Indian  eom 

Osts 

Wheat 

Other  cereals 

Tloor: 

Of  idlest 

Of  other  grains 

Bread  and  biscoit 

Semaile      (cracked 

wheat). 
All  other 

mas , 

ishes 

Buildlag  material : 

Bricks 

Tiles 

H.  Ex.  171 


(^nantity. 


General 
commerce. 


Special 
commerce. 


OtffL 
91,243 

8((,e03 

3.638 

4.886 

6^664 

52,  .''•32 
12,102 

0^689 

3,914 

18,013 

6^445 

4,480 

9,754 

6,103 

2,843 

2,716 

76^818 

38,297 

31,099 

10,768 

8»664 
47,406 

41,740 

06,063 

106^679 

83,679 

567,840 

2,688 

603,638 

1,442 

17,605 

299,110 

2,771 

4,941 

2,142 

367,081 

1,007,126 

-7 


OwL 
84,790 

5,847 

2,893 

846 

2,239 

62,632 
12,027 

6,699 

3,914 

1.409 

6,429 

8,166 

8,506 

6,951 

1,221 

2,438 

72.381 

9,866 

19,658 

10,687 

7,530 
46,616 

41,624 

32,429 

63,364 

8,563 

6^707 

813 

66,470 

1,137 

17,285 

101,875 

1,903 

4,906 

2,071 

856.566 

1,097,126 


Yalne  genen^ 
commerce. 


$572,231 

402,235 

13,064 

83,836 

9,428 

355.624 
371, 324 

72,714 

G7.860 

342,601 
33.765 
76,847 

225,790 

89,764 
460.400 
112.601 

60,136 
:)92,216 
109,201 

84,026 

^0,431 
46,237 

373,958 

78,152 

130, 176 

64,603 

1,036,286 

8,827 

1,601,404 

2,9U 

50,027 

875,217 

12,956 

6.000 

105. 573 

156,706 

267,524 


Whither  exported. 


Algeria,  Argentine  Bepnblic. 
west^soast  of  Africa,  Tunis. 

Spain,  west  coast  of  Africa, 
Italy,  Tunis,  Turkey, 

Spain,  Guadeloupe,  Italy,  Egypt, 
Algeria,  Turkey. 

Turkey.  Algeria.  Tunis,  Italy, 
Egypt.  Chili. 

Algeria,  Spain.  Turkey,  Tunis, 
Koumania,  Greece. 

Spain. 

Algeria,  Tunis,  Egypt,  Russia,' 
Spain,  Morocco. 

Algeria,  China,  Cochin  China, 
Argentine  Kepublio. 

Spain,  China,  Cochin  China,  New 
Caledonia,  Tonkin. 

SpaiUj  Cochin  China.  New  Cale- 
donia, Tonkin,  China. 

Spain,  Algeria,  India,  Egypt, 
Tunis,  Cuyonne. 

Spain.  Algeria,  Italy,  Egypt, 
Turkey.  Belgium. 

England,  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, Bussia,  Turkey. 

AIMca,  New  Grenada,  Greece, 
Algeria,  Brazil.  Turk^. 

Alseria,  United  States,  Turkey. 
Egypt.  Italy,  Africa. 

XTnited  States.  Algeria,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Greece. 

England,  Roumania,  XTnited 
States,  Turkey.  Italy. 

Turkey,  Algeria,  E^ypt,  Rus- 
sia, Tunis.  Roumania. 

Algeria,  Tunis,  Senegal.  Spain, 
Italy,  Tonkin.  Turke;?. 

Turkey,  Italy,  Algeria,  Rou- 
mania, Greece,  Egypt. 

Eoglanil,  Italy,  Spain,  Algeria. 

Spain,  Italy,  Switzorland,  Ton- 
kin, Senegal,  Dutch  India. 

Turkey,  Algeria,  Egvpt,  Italy, 
India,  Tunis,  Tonkin. 

Spain,  Switzerland.  Belgium, 
Italy,  Tonkin,  Algeria. 

England.  Algeria,  Switzerland, 
Malta,  Gibraltar.  Italy. 

Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Guadeloupe,  Algeria. 

Spain,  Switzorland,  Italy.  Bel- 
gium, Algeria,  Germany. 

Belgium,  Switzerland,  England, 
(Greece.  Algeria,  Tunis. 

Spain,  Turkey,  Switzerland,  Al- 

f^erla,  Tunis,  Malta, 
geria,    Spain,   Cochin  China, 

New  Caledonia.  Austria. 
Cochin  China,  Tunis,  Turkey, 

Tonkin,  Italy. 
Algeria.  Switzerland,  Germany, 

Tunis,  Italy,  England. 
Turkey,  Algeria,  Spain,  Italy, 

Greece,  Tunis,  Egypt. 
Algeria,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Tunis, 

Spain,  Russia. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  China, 

Spain.  Italy. 
Tunis,  Ar^reutine  Republic,  Tur 

key.  Egypt.  Algeria,  Uruguay. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Argentine  Re. 

public,  Italy,  Brazil,  Umgnay. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Betum  of  imjpin'ls  and  exports  at  MaraeilleSf  j-o. — Coutioned. 

EXPORTS— ConUnaed. 


Aitioles. 


Bailding  material— Cont'd. 
Otirar  o]»y  manuflMi- 


Cement . . 

Lime 

PlMter  .. 

AU  other 

Battona 

CaooMiiite ... 


C«coAi)iate,f;xx>ii]id,aiid  choc- 
olate. 
Candles 


Capers,  cncambers,  and  ol- 
ives, pickled. 
Casks  and  barrels 


Chalk. 


Chemicals,  not  elsewhere 

specified. 
Ohestnnts 


Chloride  of  lime. 
Cinnamon 


Clocks,  watches,  and  dock- 
works. 
Coal 


Coaltar. 
Coffee... 
Coke  ... 


Confectionery,  simps,  mo- 
lasses. 

Copper,  ore 

Copper  and  brass : 

Bars,  sheet,  Ac 


Scrap 

Mannfactares 


Copper  coin. 

Cordage  

Cork: 

Bark.... 


Ifannfactored 

Cotton: 

Raw 

Mannfactares : 
Calico,  printed. 


Calico,  bleached, 

dyed,  &c 
Knittings 


Thread  and  yams.. 

All  other 

Waste 


Quantity. 


Ceneral 
commerce. 


CfwL 
MS.  241 

1,139,041 

1,230.675 

221,508 

150,753 

11,483 

2,156 

1,714 
70,3S8 
10,620 
60,007 
14,060 
26,168 
14,160 
50,481 

4,166 

7,285 
7,603,241 

5,054 

235.180 

70,846 

26,670 

1,880 
35.009 

4,060 

13,274 

6 
22,508 

2.635 

4,810 

81,183 

70.863 

126,024 

7,505 
20,780 
26,687 

1,612 


Special 
commerce. 


Owt 
545,241 

1, 130, 087 

1,239.675 

221,468 

150,366 

4.862 

1 

835 

26, 315 

0,038 

56,785 

14,060 

21,510 

13,847 

50,214 

1 

6, 506 

4. 405. 057 

1,100 

11 

58,081 

18,034 

1,804 

10,524 

4,037 

12,402 

6^ 
11,507 

1,848 

2,201 

3^107 
5.200 

08,030 
6,515 
2,175 

21,627 
1,507 


Yalne  general 
commerce. 


$215,339 

478,097 

302,285 

53,014 

20,752 

604,305 

38,920 

50.446 

1, 308. 780 

193.864 

114.  C76 

9,650 

267,600 

33,143 

109,841 

52,828 

1. 200, 061 

2, 101, 032 

3,195 

2, 798, 020 

24,126 

406^610 

3,744 

604,183 

83»826 

1,062,069 

579 
252,315 

19,375 

221,915 

1,062,128 

8, 811, 014 

5,084,747 

1. 069, 061 

780,207 

2,563,235 

9,122 


Whither  exported. 


Argentine  Republic,  Algmia, 
Italy,nragaay,Tanis,  Turkey. 

Algeria,  Ituy,  Spain,  Turkey, 
^Kypti  Argentine  Bepublic 

Algeria,  Egypt,  Bon  mania, 
Greece,  Russia,  Turkey. 

Algeria,  Egrpt.  United  States, 
Tunis.  Italy.  tJmguay. 

Algeria,  Sen^ral,  Tunis,  Turkey, 
Italy. 

China,  Australia,  Turkey,  Itsly, 
Algeria,  India. 

Italy,  Spain,  Switaerland,  Al- 
geria, Greece,  Argentine  Re- 


Algeria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Tunis, 


Enblic. 

Belgium.  Malta. 
Ecypt.  Algeria,  Turkey,  ^jtaly, 
Tunis,  Australia. 


England,  Algeria,  Egypt,  United 

States,  Turkey. 
Spain,  Algeria,  Turkey,  Russia, 


Italy,  Roumania. 
Algeria,  Italy,  Egypt,  Turkey, 

Spain,  Greece,  Austria. 
Algeria,  Italy,  Turkey,  Tunis, 

Spain.  Egypt,  Greece. 


Algeria,  Tunis,  Spain,  Australia, 


Spain,  Italy.   Algeria,    Russia, 

Argentine  Republic. 
Spain,  Algeria,  Italy,  England, 

Turkey,.  Malta,  Gibraltar. 
Spain,    India,    Alseria,  Japan, 


Uhma,  Turkey,  Egypt. 

Ship's  fuel,  Italy,  Africa,  Tur- 
key.  Tonkin,  China,  Algeria. 

Egypt,  west  coast  of  Africa,  Al- 
geria, Spain,  Turkey,  Tonkin. 

Turkey.  Italy,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Greece,  Belgium,  Egypt. 

Italy,  Belgium,  Egypt,  Algesia, 
Turkey. 

Algeria,  Italy,  Egypt,  Turkey. 
Tunis,  Spun,  EngUmd. 

England,  Italy. 

Italy,  Turkey,    Algeria^  Spain, 

Greece,  Tunis,  Egypt. 
Italy,  England,  Germanj,  Spain, 

Tunis. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Italy,  Egypt, 

Spain,  Greece,  Russia. 
Algeria. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Italy,  Egypt, 

Greece,  Cochin  China. 
Turkey,  Belgium,  Greece,  Italy, 

Bgypt,  Roumania. 
Italy,  Egypt,  Argentine  Repub* 

lie.  Mauritius,  India. 
Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  G^ermany, 

Algeria,  Morocco. 
China,  Australia,  Turkey,  Dutch 

and  British  India,  Greece. 
Algeria,  Dutch  India.  Turkey. 

Spain,  Australia,  Italy. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Spain, 

Tunis,  Italy. 

Al< 


?uDi8,  Italy. 

"ia,  Turkey, 
(eria,  Spain,  Dutch  Inoii 
geria,  Turkey,  Ital^ 
£im>t,  India,  Tunis. 


China,  Australia,  Turke; 

f^eria,  Spai 
geria,  Turkey,  Italy.  Spain, 


Jfigypt,  India,  Tunis. 
United  States,  Algeria,  Egypt, 
Spain,  M^ata,  Gibraltar. 


EUBOPE — ^FBAKCE. 


9d 


Mmr%  t(/  iMporff  wuL^^aoporU  at  if orvetUn,  ^c. — Continued. 

XZPOBTS-Continiied. 


DiTldlTl 

Gallaato 

OtBlitor  (catechn) 

iBdifo 

Log*wood,  wbtalU  and 


leATes  And 
otnuid* 


tumiBglMrks. 
ADoQiflr,  omde 


An  oIIme;  pnpftrad. 


and  plumes 

Felt 

Vteh: 

Ced  and  ttoek  fleh 

InoO 

Freeh,  ineloding  ahell- 

Belt,  dried,  sBoked,  dM>. 

Fodder 


■adonuufSee... 

Kilts  and  elmenda .... . 

Balsins 

Otiier.  dried 

Other,  fteah  or  ooaned. 

Fnmitiixe  ................. 

es: 
Bottles,  empty  or  flUed 

Wmo 

Window 


An  olber    manalbefe' 


Qoantlty. 


Oenenl 


OwL 

1,060 


a;  261 

a;  486 

6^270 

6^861 

7,184 

4,446 

63,062 

8»622 

443 

0^187 

87,094 

^866 

8,238 

67,828 

UbOSl 

67,088 

6;  018 

180 

1,403 

67,808 

14,181 

A 180 

2;  926 

13,969 

68^841 

14,207 

50,606 

60,261 

8»925 

17,749 

82,879 

166,926 

72.767 

13,525 

1«,0W 


Special 
commetoflu 


OmL 

848 

887 
2;  862 
4,844 

1,688 
1,828 
1,860 
66,767 
8,616 


8.465 
31,960 

2,040 

7,666 
86,968 
13,450 
60,784 

2,884 
62 

1,067 
64,576 
10,507 

4,U7 

2,832 

13,784 

56,603 

665 

46,454 

060 

6^507 
15^843 
29^631 
164,174 
68,231 
12,618 
16,763 


Valne  general 
ooiiimeroe> 


160,876 

276^180 

86,178 

15,422 

67,262 

42,050 

631,410 

107,600 

38,791 

263^005 

81,035 

124,293 

28^786 

111,234 

889,621 

292,600 

157,276 

1,674,428 

127,808 

60,260 

891.537 

288,464 

48,820 

17,022 

9,268 

837,930 

34.810 

470.650 

193.030 

65.923 

166.580 

602,813 

203.515 

996.642 

46.172 

878,350 


Whither  exported. 


Algeria,  Spain.  Turkey.  Bgypt, 
Sonth  America. 


China,  Japan,  Italy,  British  and 

Dnteh  India,  Spain. 
Tnrlwy.  Algeria,  Tunis.  Egypt. 

Itidy.  Ensland,  Roumania. 
Bngland,  AigeriA,  Spain.  Argon- 

tme  ftepublio,  Austria. 
England,  Italy.  Germany,  Bel- 
_ginm,  Spaii^  Algeria. 

nsland,  Spain,  1 

Oreeoe,  Russia. 


England,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey, 


Italy,  Algeria,  Russia.  England, 
Turkey,  Tunis,  Spab. 

Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  England, 
Eeyp£  Turkey. 

England,  Holland,  Germany, 


united  SUtes,  Italy,  Belgium, 
"idia,  Italy,  Tunis.   Egypt.  Ja- 
pan, England,  Algeria, 
ugland,   Argentine  Be 
Algeria,  Spain,  Australl 


England.   Argentine  Republic. 

Algeria,  Spain,  Australia. 
Italy,  Algeria,  England,  Russia, 


Turkey,  Spain. 
Algeria,  Italy,  England,    Aus- 
tin, Tripoli  Spain. 
Spain,  Italy.  Australia,  Algeria, 

Turkey.  Belgium. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Greece, 

Russia,  Tunis. 
Algeria.  Spain,  Turkey,  Italy, 

Egypt,  Greece,  England. 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Algeria,  Italy, 

Malta.  Gibraltar.  Spain. 
Englano,  Italy,  Algeria,  Egypt, 

Turkey,  Spain. 
Germany,     Snglaad,    Algeria, 

Spain,  Italy. 
Algeria,  Egypt,  Italy,  Greece, 

Turkey,  Austria. 
Italy,  Algeria,   Greece,   Spain, 


Egypt,  Russia,  Turkey.    Italy. 


RAunion,  Turkey, 
a,  Tui 
Afgeria,  England. 
Italy.  Algeria,  Greece,  Egypt. 
Turkey.Tunis. 


Algeria,  i?unis,  Turkey,  Spain, 

Italy,  Egypt. 
Tonkin,   Turkey.  Egypt,    New 

Caledonia,  Tunis,  Algeria. 


Italy,    Russia,    Belgium,   Ger- 
many, England,  Greece. 
Enfflaud,  Italy,  United  States, 

Belgium.  Switzerland. 
United  States,  England,  Algeria, 

Belgium,  Italy,  Holland. 
Switzerland,  Algeria,  Germany, 

England.  Italy,  Spain. 
Algeria,   Italy,   S witx  e  r  1  a  n  d, 

Spain.  Belgiam,  Germany. 
England,   Belgium.    United 

States,  Tonkin,  Holland. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Tunis,  Egypt, 

Spain,  Italy. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Italy,  Egypt, 

Spain,  Tunis,  Greece. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Italy,  Morocco, 

Spain,  Egypt. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Greece.  Tunis, 

Spain.  , 

AlKoria,    Bgypt,    SpiUn,    Italy, 

Turkey,  Argentine  RepubUo, 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Befum  of  imparts  and  exports  at  Marseilles^  ^o.— Continnod. 

EXPOKTS-Continned. 


Axtiolei. 


Glue 

Olrcerine 

Goldt 

Ballion,  7, 408  onnoes. . . 

Leaf;  laoo,  &o.,  82, 931 

onnoes. 
Coin,  S8i,  318  oonoM . . . 

Onms  and   balaams,   not 

elsewbere  spedfted. 
Hair,  human 

Cattle,  raw 

Cactie,  all    mannflu^t- 
mea. 
Hats: 

Straw 

AU  other 

Hemp  I 

Kaw 

Mannfaotnrea  of  hemp 
and  flax: 
Thread 

AU  other 

Hides,  skina,  and  leather: 
Fresh,  salt,  or  dried: 
Cattle  and  horse. . . 

Sheep 

An  other,  inclad> 
ingftirs. 
Prepared: 

Tanned 

Leather.^ 

Otherwise  prepared 
Manufootores  of: 
Boots  and  shoes. . . . 

All  other 

Horns 

Ice 

India-mbber: 

Cmde 

MannCsotnred 

Ink 

Instruments:  . 

Mosioal 

All  other 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of: 
Iron  ore 

Pig-iron 

Bars 

BailsndT 

Hoop 


Quantity. 


General 
oommeroe. 


Special 
oommerce. 


8,481 

24.268 

4 

85 

326 

37,800 

32 

18.206 

120 

1,808 

1,000 

111,105 

10,514 
10,462 

140,860 

6,807 

13,843 

18.889 

41,802 
8,829 

14,078 
7,805 
2,206 

64,019 
8;  840 
2,546 
8^550 
9,857 
8.554 

5^004 

41,880 

115,837 

16,765 

20,684 


owL 
7.082 

23,686 

4 

35 

274 

16,547 

81 
16.455 

94 

1.564 

940 

8,774 

8,524 
9,256 

60,330 
2,219 
2,442 

18.471 

40,874 
6,829 

13,700 
7.411 
1,433 

54,019 
1.385 
2,195 
6,447 
9,454 
1,929 

8,232 
88,482 
61,319 
1^725 
10,454 


Yaloe  genend 
oummerce* 


$76,850 
177,532 
130,246 
180,890 
10.230,722 
996,008 

10.514 
195, 118 

24,220 

847.674 

219,800 

1.004,280 

329,392 
442,203 

2,335,770 
141,478 
369,442 

949,436 

4,529,244 

1,568.201 

2,746,240 

892.446 

19,140 

26,845 

243,378 

228,580 

108,452 

283,228 

423,000 

806 

81,722 

213. 306 

31.833 

45,433 


Whither  exported. 


Bussia,  Algeria,  Spain,  Turkey, 

Italy,  England. 
United  States.  Belgium,  Hollaed, 

Germany,  England. 
Tunis,  Egypt,  England.  TripolL 


Egypt,  India.  Turkey,  Australia, 
Greece,     Turkey.     England, 


'S?i 


Ita,  Spain. 


Egypt,  India. 
Italy,  Spain,  Algeria,  Austria, 

England,  Bussia. 
Spain.   Turkey,   Algeria,   Eng* 

land.  Italy. 
England,  Turkey,  United  States, 

Italy,  Belgium. 
Spain,  Italy,  India,  Brazil. 


Algeria,     Turkey.     Mauritius, 

Greece,  Egypt,  India. 
Algeria,  Snfin.  Turkey,  Tunis. 

Egypt,  Greece. 
Spi£i,  England.  China,  Algeria, 

Belgium,  Egypt. 

Italy,  Spain,  Algeria,  Turkey, 

Tunis,  Egypt,  Greece. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Greece, 

Italy,  Spain,  Austria. 

England.  Itsly,  Spain,  Turkey, 
^geria,  Greece. 

Italy,  England,  Austria,  Spain. 
Morocco,  Algeria. 

Italy,  Spain.  United  States,  Eng- 
land. Turkey.  Austria. 

Turkey,  Algeria,  Italy,  Gmeoe, 

United  States,  Tunis. 
Turkey,  Algeria,  Italy,  Greece, 


Egypt 

tins,  Turlcey,  Greece. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Tunis,  Egsrpt. 

^>ain,  Greece.  Italy 
ItaJy,  Ali  " 


Igeria,  Spain,  England, 

Uermany. 
Algeria,  New  Caledonia,    Ton- 

Idn,  Coohin  China,  Tunis. 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  United 

o 
Alt 


States,  Algeria. 

Jgeria,  Italy,  Spain,  Tnrkey, 

Unl 


rnited  States. 
Algeria,  Tnrkey,  Itsly,  Egypt, 

Spain,  Tunis. 
AlMffia.  Italy,  Spain,  Tnrkey, 


Egypt,  Australia. 
\zvSuA} 


Egypt,  Algeria,  Spain,  Turkey, 
Australia,  Greece. 


England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Tur- 
key. • 
Belgium,  England,  Russia,  Al* 

{^eria,  Italy,  Austria, 
geria,  China,  Turkey,  Italy. 
Tunis,  Egypt. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Tonkin,  Italy, 

Greece,  Tunis. 
Algeria,  China,  Turkey,  Africa, 
Greece,  ^taly. 


EUROPE — FRANCE. 
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Betum  ofimporU  and  exports  at  Mareeilles,  ^c. — Contiaaed. 

EXPOBTS— Continaed. 


ArtidM. 


Quantity. 


Inm  and  steel,  and  nuara> 
nfliet&res  of— Cont'd. 
Sheet 

Wire,  drawn,  galvan* 

iaeo.  eoated,  Ac 
Hannnctnree  of  iron : 
Anchors    and 

CaatingB,  not  elae- 

where  specified. 

Forgings 

Household  artioles 

Looks 

Hails,  bolts,  dto... 

Tools 

Steel: 

Bsils 

Hoop,  bars,  plates, 

Ae. 
Hannflustoied  ont- 
Icry. 
AQ    other    mannihct- 
vres    of    iron    snd 
steel,  not  elsewhere 
specllied. 
Scrap  iron  and  steel . ., 

Jewelrj  and  plate 

Jnte,    and    other   textile 

Baw 

Mannfaetnred,  not 
dsewbere  speoifled. 

Lard  sad  grease 

Id: 
Or* 

Pig  sad  other 

Kanwlhetnres , 

oriee: 

Jniee  aad  paste 

Boot 

LSqnon.     not   elsewhere 
speemea. 

AgiMdtaral....  .•*.. 

ABctbar 

of. 

Manare,  of  animal  sab- 

and  alabaster 

• 

and  braids  of  straw, 
or  flbera. 

Boola,  not  elsewhere 


General 
commerce. 


6.855 
9.349 


6^416 
84,630 
97,601 
80,856 
14,694 
66,175 
16^677 
16^687 
17,755 

2,986 
21,990 

59,263 
1,068 

680 
10.096 
88,278 
10.858 
60;  966 
66^116 
8;2M 
t.074 
12.600 

11.478 
6,200 
80,678 
87,798 
24,027 
258,710 
22.047 
11,089 
12,016 

8,850 


Special 
oommeroe. 


Valne  general 
commerce. 


Ckrt. 

7,110 

7,510 


8,734 
78,707 
75,002 
26,747 
10.349 
83.563 
12,967 
18,417 
7.824 
2,055 
18,926 

24,826 
882 

856 
2,444 

27,844 
9,849 

67,856 

65,229 
8^148 
3,048 

11,969 

8,667 

8^026 

28.006 

26,807 

6^902 

252,598 

11.261 

6^804 

8,471 

6^648 


129.036 
86,125 

28.240 
163,362 
333,186 
355.340 
213. 514 
279.300 
309,442 
32,551 
42,110 
206,023 
262,617 

82,122 
1.798,670 

2,707 

93.626 

808.806 

12.642 

166,678 

456,113 

41.760 

8.406 

285,148 

162,885 
60,651 
862,502 
436,684 
42,176 
870,439 
142,000 
162,440 
204,568 

144,221 


Whither  exjMrted. 


Algeria,  Buesia,   Egypt,  Italy, 

Gaadalocpe,  China. 
Algeris,  Tunis,  China,  Turkey, 

Anstralia,  Italy. 

Algeria,  Eeypt.  Italy,  Turkey. 
Spain.  Inola,  Tunis. 

Algeria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Italy, 
Greece,  Mexico.  Spain. 

Algeria.  China,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Tunis,  Italy,  Boumania. 

Algeria,  Tuxkey,  Egypt.  Italy, 
west  coast  of  Africa,  epain. 

China,  Turkey.  lulv.  Egypt.  Al- 
geria, Australia,  Greece. 

Ahzeria,  Egypt  Tui  key,  Chinn, 
italv,  Tunis,  Greece. 

Algeri),  Italy.  Turkey,  Spain, 
Bussia,  Greece,  Egypt. 

Algeria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Sen- 
egal 

Algeria,  Italy,  Spain,  China,  Ger- 
many. United  States. 

Algeria,  Italy,  Spain,  Egypt, 
Tunis,  Turkey. 

Algeria,  Bnssia,  Egypt,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Spain. 

Italy,    Spain.   Bnssia,  Algeria, 

Morocco,  Tunis. 
Spain,  Tunis,  Turkey,  Algeria, 

Egypt,  India. 

Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  England, 

Algeria. 
Turkey,  Algeria,  United  States, 

BoumaniA.  Egypt. 
Alseria,    Spain.  Egypt,  Tunis, 

Italy,  Mauritius. 
Italy,  Holland,  Algeria,  Africa, 

Belgium,  England. 
Italy,  Bnssia,  Greece,  Turkey, 

Algeria,  Egypt. 
Turkey,  Algeria.  Egypt,  Greece, 

Italy.  Tunis.  Boumania. 
England.     Holland,    Germany, 

Switserlaod,  Italy. 
Holland,    England.    Italy,    Al- 

geria,  United  States. 
Algerisu  Bonn 

key.  Egypt. 


Igeriau  Boumania,  Tunis,  Tur> 
key.  Ef 


Algeria,  Italy.  Turkey.  Tnnia, 

Spain,  Bnssia. 
Algeria,  Turkey.  Spain,  Tunia. 

Italy,  Buasia. 
Algeria.  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey, 

IBEgypt,  Boumama. 
Algeria,  Spain,  Bnssia,  Egypt 

Turkey,  Italy. 
Enghind.  United  States.  Algeria. 

Italy. 
Spain,  Mauritius,  Italy.  Algeria. 

B6nnion,  Switzerland. 
Australia.    Algeria.     Unitec 

Statee.  Englfl^,  Turkey. 
Algeria,  Tunis,  Portugal,  Maori 

tiu8,  Morocco. 
Englsmd,  Alfferia,  Italy,  Spain 

Germany,  Greece. 

England,  United  States,  Algeria 
Germany,  Egypt. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Return  of  imparts  and  exports  at  MareeilUe,  fe. — Continiied. 

EXPOBTS-Oontiinied. 


ArtiolM. 


ICedicinal— CoDtiDaed. 
Leavea,  flowers,  peelB, 

Preparations 


Ifetals  and  ores,  not  else- 
where speoifieo. 

Millinery  and  artifloial 
flowers. 

Mineral  substances,  not 
elsewhere  speoifled. 

Mineral  water 


Quantity. 


General 
cmnmeroe. 


Kaoreoos     and     tortoise 
shells,  coral,  ivory,  &o. 
Nitrates  of  sooa  and  of  pot- 
ash. 
Niekel: 

Ore  and  metal 

Mana£»otnres 

Ooher  and  o<Aery  earths  . . 


Oil-cake 

OO  seeds  and  nats : 
Colsa 


Cotton-seed. 

Linseed 

Peanuts.... 


All  other. 
Oils: 

Animal: 
Fish. 


Other 

Mineral: 

Crude  and  refined. . 


Lubricating 
Vegetable : 

Coooanut.... 


Cotton-seed. 
Sssential... 
Linseed — . 
OUve 


Palm... 
Peanut 


AH  other. 


Opium. 
Oxides 


Paints  and  colors,  not  else- 
where specified. 
Paper,  andmannfiactures  of: 
Pasteboard 


WaU  paper. 


Spedal 
oommeroe. 


OwL 
27,257 

10^818 

9.700 

1,261 

873 

57,002 
1,888 
6,750 

6,889 

41 

80,055 

1,030,040 

6,864 

7,256 

12,200 

80,552 

83,746 

8,815 

2,546 

13,146 

40,871 

45,852 

82,635 

2,855 

12,070 

158,470 

6^412 

74,777 

212,046 

120,486 

1,782 

10,482 

25,747 

15,286 
75,125 


OwL 

20,202 

12,601 

2,005 

1,258 

202 

66,580 

258 

5,530 


Value  general 


26 
88,705 

1,020,656 

50 

2 

4,646 

20,241 

25,056 

1,144 

8,546 

679 

10,647 

17,870 

10,520 

2,479 

81,578 

48;  404 

1,908 

66,147 

205,487 

112,666 

15 

0,845 

20.004 

18,674 
72,074 


Whither  ezpottod. 


$395,888 

688,070 

14,054 

97,644 

6^160 

221,882 

107.865 

22,195 

195,550 

4,010 

54,784 

986,945 

20,016 

10,837 

88,815 

89.400 

92,277 

86,244 

23,590 

22,960 

291,851 

831,768 

220,495 

449,047 

56, 9U 

2;  839, 031 

48,776 

647.008 

1,455.288 

766,440 

646,778 

40,000 

255,456 

270,881 
640,970 


Italy,  Algeria,  Bnglaad,  Spate, 

United  States,  Bnssla. 
Algeria,  Turkey,   China,  Aua- 

tralia.  United  States. 
Snglano,  Belgium.   Italy,  Tur^ 

key,  Oreeoe,  Spain. 
Algwia,  Turkey,  Spate,  Bgypt, 

Italy  Jtfalta,  GreMeT  ^'^ 
Spain,  Bgypt,  Turkey,  Oreeoe, 

Algeria,  Italy. 
Algeria,  Italy,  Tonkte,  Bgypi, 

Kussia,  Turkey. 
Italy,    India.    Algeria,    China, 

England,  Jai»an. 
Italy,   SMin,   Algeria,    Quade- 

loupe,  Greece,  l^rkey. 

England. 

Algeria^taly,  Spate.  Turkey. 

Russia,  United  States,  Geimaay, 
Italy,  Turkey. 

Germauy,    England,     Holland, 
Sweden,  Denmaric 

England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Tu- 
rns. 

Germany,  England,  Italy,  Boa- 
sia.  Spate. 

England,  Italy,  Algeria, 


S 


Spain, 

>ain.  AJgei 
Holland  Turkey. 
Italy,  England,  Spain,  Belgi 
Algeria,  Unitecf  States. 


ifigypt,  Tunis, 
fudui  Algeria,  Eugland,  Egypt, 


EnsUnd.  Italy,  Turkey,  Spate, 

Algeria,  Greece,  Egypt. 
Italy,  Turkey,  Spain,  Graeoe, 


pate,  Italy,  Switser- 


AustriiL  Algeria. 
Algeriaj^p 

land,  Turkey, 
Itd|y,   Algeria,   Spain,    EgypI, 

England,  Austria. 
Spam.   Italy,  Bussia,   Switser- 

land,  India,  Algeria. 
Italy,  Algeria,  Turkey,  Belgium, 

Austria,  Holland. 
United  States,  Eodand, 

Algeria,  Italy,  iMia. 
Algwia,  Italy.  Turkey,  Greece, 

BgyP^  Tunis,  Spain. 
Italy.  French  West  Indies.  Ar- 

Sentine    BepubHe,    United 
tates. 
Spain,  Italy,  Algeria,  Auelria, 

Turkey. 
Italy.  Holland,  Algeria,  Austria, 

Belgium,  England. 
Holland,  Algeria,  Itahr,  Austria, 

Belgium,     Englattd,     Uaited 

States. 
England,  Belatom,  Spate,  Ger- 
many, Rnsna,  Italy. 
England,  CImiuk  Belgium,  Spalfi, 

Germonr.  United  States. 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Algeria,  Italy, 

Spate.  Roumaaia. 
China.  Algeria,  Turkey,  Egypt, 

Italy.  England. 

Algeria,  Turkey,  Spate,  Tunis, 

Italy,  Greece. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  TbbI^ 

Greece,  Spate. 
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Beiwm  of  imports  and  exports  at  Marteilleit  fo, — Continued. 

EXPOKTS— ContUned. 


Paper,  And  nuuinfiMstares 
•fr-Contiiiiied. 
Writing    paper    and 
otiier. 
Paper      mannfiMstures : 
lMMka»  engiBTingB,  labels, 
fte. 
Pepper  ..••..*............. 

Ptteh , 

not     else- 
Lfled. 
Prerieiona: 
tter: 
▲rtifldal 

Freeh  and  aalt 

m 
•  t 
Salt  pork 

Salt,  other 

Freeh  or  canned. . 

An  other,   not    else- 
where specifled. 
Paetea,  edible  (maoa* 
roni),  Ao. 
Baita,    Junk,    and    other 

Sattaa,  reeda,  Ao 

Biee ^ 

Boafai  and  torpentlne 

Boa 

Satt 

Seeda  not  othenrlse  neel- 

Aads  ^^ 

Anfaa,  and  Juniper  her* 

riae. 
Canary 

Garden , 

Millel 

Shipe  and  boata,  87  tone. . . 

8hlpe*eail8.: 

■Ok- 

Coc 

Sai 

Wa 

An  aannfiaetares 

BiaUon,laoa,fto.ll7,971 

Coin,  t,7M;808  oonoea. 


Quantity. 


General 
commerce. 


dot 
43,701 

10,556 
22,250 

e,421 

48,418 

303,884 

5,288 

5,002 

10,901 

50,837 

21,049 

5,010 

7,650 

8,355 

28,402 

40,820 

0,618 

137,150 

12,722 

15^025 

720,823 

4,002 

8,187 

7,706 

6,864 

608 

748 

260 

4,018 

7,647 

8,285 

8.302 

66 

4,010 


Special 
commerce. 


CkaL 
30,400 

8,865 
20 
6.074 
3,105 
893,624 
4,804 

5,002 

10.274 

28^672 

17.154 

1,105 

5^270 

2,211 

25^662 

34,601 

6,262 

26^301 

4,760 

10,637 

720,801 

3,731 
7.017 
6,023 
2,401 
608 


258 
3,408 
4,878 
3,175 
1,814 
64 
8.906 


Value  general 
commerce. 


1300,643 

786^887 
412.332 
242,426 
61,887 
310,544 
120, 742 

78,058 
250,445 
855,028 
242,^570 

57,661 
167,714 

47,346 
180,064 

55^337 

61,005 
446;  066 

3a  873 

05,550 
107,264 

23,624 

20,763 

00,203 

0,030 

6,500 

26^730 

261,836 

385,506 

2,246,688 

576,721 

2,540.055 

116,627 

9.147,220 


Whither  exported. 


Itgy,  -^la^lj*  Turkey,  Spain, 


^ria,  United  States,  Torkey.' 
"  ""      ►t.  Spain. 

oomania,  Alge- 


;land,  Egypt.  Spain. 
Italy,  Bq 


ria,  Egypt.' 
'     Spain. 

«__  — .:  •  J^»  Algeri4 
French  WMt  Jndies.  Algeria, 


Algeria. 
Tunis,  li 


Turkey.  Egypt, 
ena. 


Spidn,  Italy,  EngUnd. 

Algeria,  Italy,  Cayenne.  Tunis, 

Turkey. 
Algeria.  Tonls,  Turkey.  Aoatra- 

lia.  Tonkin,  BraciL 
Algeria.    Argentine    BepubUo, 
.,Egypt,  Tunis,  Spain. 
Algeria,   Spain,  Timis,  Cochin 

China,  Egypt,  Turkey. 
Spain,   Algeria,   BniBil,    Italy, 

Turkey,  Argentine  BepubUo. 
Algeria.  Cochin  China,  Cayenne. 

Tonkin,  India,  Italy. 
Algeria,    Spain,  Cochin  China. 

Turkey.  New  Caledonia. 
Algeria.  Spain,  United  States. 

Tonkin.  Australia. 
United  States.  Spain,  England, 

Italy,  AljKeria,  Germany. 
England,  Germany.  Italy,  HoL 

land,  United  States. 
Algeria,  Turkey.  Egypt,  Spain. 

Ennand,  Uruguay. 
Bnssia,  AlgeriaTBgypt,  Turkey, 


Al 


AlgeriiOBgypt,  Turkey, 
^ ,  Spain,  Tunis. 
la,  Italy,  England,  Tunis. 


Italy,  Spain,  TunU. 

Jgoria,  Italy,  England, , 

Austria,  Egypt,  Turkey. 
Braail.  French  flsheriee.  United 


States,  AArica,  Korway. 

Algeria,  lUly,  United  States, 
England,  Austria,  Germany. 

United  States,  En^and,  Spain, 
Italy,  Denmark,  Germany. 

England.Germany,Algeaia,  Aus- 
tria, United  States. 

Spain.  Algeria,  England,  United 
States.  French  West  Indies. 

West  coast  of  Africa,  Italy,  Sen- 
egal, Greece,  HoUand. 

BrasU,  Turkey,  Spain,  Senegal, 

Turkey,  Egypt.  Tripoli.  Italy, 

Greece,  Kussia. 
Italy,  United  Stotes,    Turkey, 

Austria.  Spain,  England. 
England,  Morocco,  Spafn,  Italy, 

Tunis.  Turkey,  Algeria. 
England,  A  ustria,Itahr,  Belgium, 

United  Sutes,  Spam. 
Spain,   Turkey.   Egypt.   India, 

Algeria,  Tunis.  Italy. 
Tunis.  England,  Malta,  Spain, 

Tripoli. 
Cochln-Chin%  Tonkin,  Greece, 

England,  Italy,  Spaiii. 
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Return  of  imports  and  exports  at  Marseilles^  Jf-c, — Continned. 

EXPORTS— Continaed. 


Articles. 


Softp....^ 

Sodft  and^totaah 

Soda,  carbonates  of,  omde 
and  refloe<1. 

Spices,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied: 
•     Grade , 

Prepared 

Sponges  

Starch 

Staves : 

Oalt 

Other 

Stones  used   in   arts   and 
trades: 
Lithojcmphic 

Millstones 

All  other 

Sugar: 

Baw 

Moist 

Refined 

Sulphate  of  iron 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

Sulphur : 

Crude  

Refined , 

Talc 

TaUow.., 

Tar 

Tea 

Tint 

Block  and  other 

Maaiifacturos 

Tobaooot 

Leaf 

Manufactures 

Toys 

Umbrellas 

Varnishes  of  all  kinds 

Vegetables : 

Fresh,  pickled,  or 
canned. 

Dried  (peas,  beans.&c.) 

Vegetable  substances,  not 

elsewhere  specified. 
Vehicles  of  \m  description 

Verdigris 

Vinegar  


Quantity. 


General 
commerce. 


Cwt. 
184,924 

17. 161 

98,375 

1,784 
17.636 
5^540 
9,952 
8,238 
3,561 

21.900 

18,684 

190,948 

34,490 

40,971 

462,373 

13,703 

14,420 

26,711 

120,285 

6,806 

43.245 

18^478 

52,214 

6,465 

1,520 

75^323 

11,767 

23,055 

2,738 

2,746 

31,524 

202,827 

3,953 

15. 479 

3,404 

7,023 


Special 
commerce. 


(hot 
184,618 

13.528 

96,324 

I 
8,121 
182 
7,572 
7,421 
8,540 

21,689 

18,005 

187,833 

709 

32,821 

448.447 

13, 175 

14,420 

24  701 

118,871 

4,953 

87.192 

10,782 

2 

0,353 

1,490 

808 

679 

10, 813 

2,713 

2,522 

29,327 

177.232 

3,080 

15,248 

3,349 

7,004 


Value  general 
commerce. 


$820,108 

29.251 

175,973 

143,788 

645,010 

1,011,720 

43.680 

26,783 

11,300 

36.323 

76,528 

252,568 

169,956 

199.810 

2,492,186 

11,400 

11.2i52 

27,355 

208,938 

7,380 

329.000 

83,142 

2, 079, 562 

153.042 

126.021 

917,053 

631.824 

.1,960,602 

148,948 

66,253 

297,470 

473, 614 

200,298 

216, 614 

47,396 

23, 695 


Whither  exported. 


Algeria, United  Sut<»^,  Belgium, 

Mauritius,  Senegal. 
Itily;    A 1  get  la,    Spain.    Tunis, 

Holland,  Egypt. 
Italy,  Algoriaj  Spain,  Turkey. 

Greece,  Tunis,  Egypt. 


Algeria,   Tunis.  Turkey,    Eng. 
land,  Spuin,  Italy. 

EgTi)t,Chin.a,  Australia, Turkey, 
Al<;eria,  Mauritius. 

England,  Belgium.  Spain.  Italy. 
Algeria,  Morocco.     « 

Egypt.  Algeria,  Turkey,  Greece 
Spain.  Tunis.  Italy. 

Algem,   Italy,  Poitu/ral,  West 
coast  of  A  Trica. 

Algeria,  G  uadeloupe,  Spain.  Ja- 
pan, Egypt 

Russia.   Algeria,   Brazil.  Tunis, 

Spain,  Italy,  Turkey. 
Aluei-ia,  Egypt,   Italy,  Greece, 

l^rkey. 
Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Spain. 
Italy,  Tunis,   Algeria,  Turkey, 

Switzerland,  Tonkiu. 
Algeria,  Tunis,  Switzrrland,  It- 
aly, Japan,  Tonkin. 
Algeria,  Turlcey,  Morocco,  .Spain, 

Egypt,  Tunis. 
Algeria.  Turkey,  Tunis,  Italy, 

Greece,  Tripoli. 
Turkey,  Russia,   Italy,    Spain, 

Greece,  Ronniania. 
Algeria,  Spain, Russia,  Portugal, 

Anstnilia,  Greece. 
Algeria,  Spain,  England,  India, 

Brasil,  Mauritius. 
Tunis,  Uruguay,  Italy,  Algeria, 

Greece.  Ronmanla. 
Spain,   Italy,   Hollsiid,    Egypt, 

Fi-eucb  \V^est  lu  lics. 
England,  Eg^^t,  Uuitod  States, 

Ajgerik,  Africa,  Turkey. 
England,  Spain,  Turkey.  Algeria, 

Egy|>t.  Switzerland. 
Italy',    Spain,     Algeria.    China, 

Turkey,  Austria. 
Spain,  England,  Algeria,  Italy, 

Turkey,  Russia. 
Engl.'U)d,  Algeria,  Gertnany,HoI 

land,  Gibraltar,  Greece. 
Algeria,  China,  Tonkin,  Egypi^ 

Australia,  Cochln-China. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Spain,   Italy, 

Egypt,  Tunis. 
Algeria.  Turkey,  Greece.  Egypt, 

Uidia,  Tonkin.  Tuuis. 
Algeria^  Italy,  Egypt,  Aostralia, 

Greece.  Spain. 
England,  Alget  ia.  Tonkin,  Bel- 

ginm.  Turkey,  E-iypt. 
Spain.     Algeria,     lialy,    Tunis, 

Switzerland.  Cochin-China. 
Algeria,   Spain,    England,    Bel- 
gium, Tonkin,  Rnsnia. 
Greece,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Turkey, 

Portugal.  Spain. 
Russia,  Turkey,  Italy,   United 

States,  India,  Enghind. 
Algeria,    Spain,    ItAly,    Egypt, 

Germany,  Rnasia. 
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BeUm  of  imports  and  exports  at  MarseilUej  j-c. — Continued. 

BXPOBTS^Continued. 


ArtlelM. 


O-*.*) 

Wewing  AppArel 

Wicker  mMinfkctnree 

Wkm: 

Ordinary 

Aloobolised,  vermonih. 

Wood: 

Box-wood 

Cftbtnei  and  veneer 

Flre> wood  and  charcoal. 

Oak 

Wahrat 

T«ninhor 

Timber 

Partly  mannfaotured. 

AU  mannfaotorea  not 
elaewhere  apeoifled. 
Wool: 

Raw 

If  anofftctored ; 
Ctoth 

Yana  and  worated  . 

An  other 

Ore , 

Biock,aliee(,  fto 

AU aiannfarturea  of.., 

Tetel .^. 


Quantity. 


General 
coDuneroeb 


Cwt, 

8,101 

21, 4M 

6,808 

402,010 

80,206 

9,549 
16,324 

2,323 
11,635 

8,228 
33,385 
88,051 

3,005 
85,032 

177,492 

27,774 

775 

82,416 

11,128 
14,111 

1,857 


28^141,262 


Special 
oommerce. 


CHoL 
2,406 

20,733 

5,031 

300,741 

49.961 

8,210 
13,902 

2,303 
11,437 

6,693 
32. 301 
80,328 

2,622 
82,966 

77,286 

20,219 

568 

27,502 

11,128 
11,077 

1,825 


> 


18»000,018 


Valoe  (^enoral 
commerce. 


$97,797 

4,  !225, 193 

52,241 

2,026,615 

832,758 

31,804 
56,526 

1.374 
10.731 
16,790 
16,960 
89,460 

6,270 
194,570 

2, 098. 516 

3. 630, 189 

53,238 

4,962,771 

7,067 
63,132 

126,760 


Whither  exported. 


146,819,1)61 


Italy,  Egypt,  Spain,  Germany, 

Algeria,  Anstria. 
Algi:rria,  Tnrkey,  Tunis,  Greece, 

%ypK  Italy,  Tonkin. 
Italy,  Algeria,    Greece,   Spain, 

Germany,  Malta. 
Tonkin,  Algeriak,  Tanis,  Egypt, 

Italy,  China,  Anetralia. 
Algeria,    Argentine    Republic, 

Spain,  United  Statea. 

United  StatcA,  England,  Italy, 

Swltxerlond,  Holland. 
Italy.    Algeria,  United  States, 

England,  Spain,  Belgiam. 
Algeria,  Senegal,  Italy,  CochlU' 

China,  Tunis,  New  Caledonia. 
Algeria,  Greece,  Egypt,  Turkey, 

Italy,  West  coast  of  Africa. 
Genuany,  U  o  ited  States.  Algeria, ' 

Al'ilca,  Turlcey,  England. 
Algeria^   Africa,   Sptdn,   Italy, 

Greece,  Germany.    . 
Algeria,  Tunis,   Italy,  Greece, 

Morocco,  Senegal. 
Algeria,  Spain,  Africa,  Tnrkey, 

Tunis,  Russia. 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Italy,  Greece, 

United  States,  Tunis. 

England.  United  States,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Algeria. 

Algeria,  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Tunis. 

Tuuis,  Spain,  Algeria,  Italy,  Mo- 
rocco, Tripoli. 

Tnrkey,  Algeria,  Italy,  Spain, 
Egypt,  Tunis,  Greece. 

Belgium.  Holland. 

Italy,  Algeria.  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Belgium,  Tunis. 

Algeria,  Japan,  Tnrkey,  Italy, 
Spain,  Egypt,  Tunis. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


NANTES. 


Beport  of  Consul  8haekel/ard  on  (he  commerce  of  the  oomukMr  district  of 

If  antes  for  the  years  1885  and  1886. 

BegUtered  vessels  Monging  to  the  parts  of  Nantes  and  8t  Kazaire,  Jawuarjf  1, 1886. 


Tonnage. 


800  tons  and  over 

700  to  800 

000  to  700 

600  to  600. 

400to50Cr. 

800  to  400 

200  to  800 

100  to  200 

BolowlOO 


Ifotal 


Ki 


No. 

7 

2 

4 

11 

19 

48 

48 

107 

166 


405 


Tons. 

6,000 

1,624 

3,468 

6,886 

8,627 

14,853 

11,675 

15,126 

6,926 


73,845 


St.Kaaali«. 


No. 
10 


2 
8 
2 
4 
2 
1 
06 


80 


Tafm§. 


1.238 

1,500 
818 

1.460 
488 
101 

1. 


28,828 


Registerad-reaaelB  belonging  to  the  above  porta— 


Tonnage. 


January  1. 1886 
Janoary  1, 1886 


102,860 
87.673 

16^187 


Arrivals  and  clear inoes  during  the  year  1885. 


Condition. 


Loaded ^ 

Inballaai 

Total 


Arrived. 


No. 
2,661 
391 


3,052 


Tong. 
773,292 
40,811 


814,103 


Cleared. 


No. 

1,684 

1,322 


3,006 


Tone. 

270,940 

602.484 


782,374 


Arrivals  and  clearances  from  the  ports  of  the  Loire  to  the  ports  of  Europe  dnring  the  year 

1885,  with  the  nationality  of  the  vessels. 


Conntries. 

Arrived. 

Cleared. 

Frenoh'reseels. 

Foreign^veesels. 

Frenoh-veeaela.' 

Foreign  TeaaelB. 

ICnfflfind   .««*....  «...T'M-'ri-r.*'rTTT  .  .. 

No. 

865 

10 

Tons. 
151, 199 
2,137 

No. 

485 

9 

2 

52 

36 

24 

41 

32 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Tons. 

271,227 

4,197 

996 

17,429 

11.426 

12,536 

13,947 

15,944 

956 

477 

1,155 

821 

1.000 

815 

No. 

134 
1 
1 

Tons. 

42,479 
671 
208 

No. 

170 
6 
6 

1 
2 

•  Tont. 

46^060 

1,088 

2,750 

170 

BAlisimn  .....«.••••*..■.••......... 

Houand 

Sweden ............................ 

3 
2 

1 

454 
312 
184 

Vorwav 

400 

RoBsia...... 

CrATinfUlV  .......................... 

3 
4 
2 
...... 

8 
3 

407 

Soain 

87 

40,146 

13 

2,160 

1,888 
401 

Tfenmark  .......................... 

Portanl... 

25 
11 

10,828 
8,778 

2 

4 

245* 

784 

Italv 

872 

AiiBtria ........................... . 

1.828 
2.041 

Tnrkev..... 

Greece. 

Total  loaded 

504 
19 

209,338 
6.132 

092 
11 

352,924 
2.806 

156 
258 

46,442 
144,701 

296 
516 

68,887 
807,027 

Total  ballast 

KUBOPE — PEAK  CE. 


Ill 


The  importance  to  Eorope,  and  particularly  to  EnglaDd,  of  the  trade 
witli  the  western  section  of  France  is  clearly  shown  in  the  above  table. 
Of  the  1,19C  arrivals,  loaded,  all  cleared  in  ballast  except  360 ;  and  of 
this  nnmber  310  cleared  for  England,  comprising  the  regalar  steamers 
that  ply  between  Nantes,  Liverpool,  and  London ;  thns  showing  but  50 
reiiim  cargoes  or  exports  against  836  of  imports. 

ArrivaUfnm  iMs  United  States  fnm  July  1  to  Deoember  31, 1886. 


Cairo 

St  Andrew's  Bay 


Ooeaa  PiliMe. 


Wfatlierbj 

St  Andrew**  Bay 


OeoUa.. 
Moakwa 


Total 


Katkmality. 


British 
French 
British 
...do.. 
....do .. 
...do.. 


British. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
Italian  . 
Bnssisn 


Character. 


Steamer  . 

...do... 

....do  . ... 

...do... 

...do... 

. . . .  do  . . . . 

...do.... 

,...do  .... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

..  do.... 

Sailing... 

Steamer . 


Tonnage. 


1,037 
1,400 
1.211 
1,105 
1,134 
1,206 
1,670 
1.375 
1,119 
1,288 
1.280 
1,881 
1,184 
1,232 
600 
1,750 


CwgO, 
wheat 


Ibnt. 
1,800 
2,884 
2,100 
2.050 
2,000 
2.600 
2.800 
2,400 
2,000 
2,880 
2.100 
2.400 
2,150 
2.200 
1.120 
2,600 


38^084 


From  whal  port 


Philadelphia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Baltimore. 
Newport  Kewa. 

Do. 
Baltimore. 

Do. 
Philadelphia. 
Kewport  News. 
Philsdelphia. 
Baltimore^ 

Do. 
San  Frandsco. 


SHIP-BXTILBINa. 

The  Oompagnie  des  Ohantiers  de  la  Loire  have  bnilt  dnring  the  year 
1886  and  part  of  1886,  for  the  French  Government,  two  transport  stum- 
ers for  New  Caledonia,  the  Caledonia  and  Magellan,  each  260  feet  in 
lengtliy  55  feet  beam,  and  4,000  horse-power,  one  steel  cmiser,  the 
Milan,  313  feet  in  length  and  33  feet  beam  (this  vessel,  on  her  triid 
trip,  develojped  a  power  of  4,100  horses,  and  a  speed  of  18^  knots),  three 
torpNddo  boats.  125  feet  in  length,  and  six  of  105  feet  in  length. 

At  the  yara  of  the  Transatlantic  Company  two  passenger  steamers, 
the  Champagne  and  the  Bretagne,  now  on  the  line  between  Havre  ana 
Sew  York,  each  514  feet  in  length,  7,500  tons  bnrden,  and  4,000  horse- 
power. 

At  the  yard  in  the  city  of  Nantes  and  its  saborb,  Chantenay,  the 
Porthos,  small  steamer  of  85  tons,  and  the  Marie  Ange,  of  21  tons,  the 
Baool  and  Femand,  three-masted  sailing  vessel  of  wood,  and  tliree 
fishing  boats  of  7. 11,  and  13  tons. 

At  tiie  yard  Tnntemoolt  one  three  mast^  wooden  vessel  of  409  tons. 

IN  PBOOESS  OF  OONSTBUOTION  JANTTABY  1,  1887. 

By  the  Ohantiers  de  la  Loire,  one  steel  cmiser,  515  feet  in  length,  60 
feet  beam,  7,045  tons,  and  8,115  horse-power,  and  one  screw  transport, 
300  feet  in  length,  of  1,500  horse-power,  both  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment; one  sted  cmiser  for  the  Bnssian  Government,  340  feet  in  length, 
45  beam,  6,029  tons,  and  8,260  horse-power ;  two  screw  steamers,  315 
ftet  in  length,  for  the  Compagnie  des  Cbargenrs  B^^nnis  of  Havre. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


Value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1885, 


Description. 


Dutiable  importa* . 
Export* 


General 
oommeroe. 


18,245,680 
2, 171, 500 


Special 
oommeroe. 


17,638,035 
1.488,850 


IoIbL 


$11^884,594 


*  Daty  collected  on  imports,  $2,521,642.    Excess  of  imports,  $12, 224, 674. 


Imports  for  18S5,  showing  an  inorease. 


Articles. 


CoiTee Idlofcrams . . 

Pepper do — 

Rice do — 

Olive  oil do — 

Iron  ore do — 

Jate do — 

Wine liters.. 

Porcelain  clay  (Icaoline), 
tons. 

Petroleum kilograms . . 

Haohinery tons.. 


1884. 


1,320.740 

106.0r}0 
2.086,732 
1, 314, 079 
71,423.550 
810.410 
6, 694. 453 
3,837,328 

500.752 
54.\600 


1885. 


1,506,492 

241,653 
7, 028, 053 
2, 452, 558 
78,140,715 
1, 313, 598 
6.753,011 
4, 853, 022 

646,706 
638,438 


Increase. 


171,703 

134,603 
5. 841, 821 
1. 138. 070 
4. 726, 160 

404.182 

59,453 

1,016,504 

137,044 
02,820 


Whence  imported. 


Enj^land,    Belgium,    Hexioo,  Sooth 

America. 
India. 

England,  Belgiam,  British  India. 
England,  Spain,  Portogal,  Italy. 
Spain,  Algiers,  Greece. 
EngUuid. 

Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Algiers. 
England. 

England,  Spain,  United  States. 
England,  Belgium. 


Imports  for  1685,  showing  a  decrease. 


Articles. 


Sugar kilograms.. 

Cocoa do  ... 

Wheat do.... 

Iron  castings do  ... 

Wood  for  building do... 

Tar  and  pitch do  — 

Arachidea  (peanuts) do.... 

Lead  orennd  lead do — 

GuMio do.... 

Manufactures  of  cotton ....  do. . . . 


1884. 


22, 005. 374 
8,000.163 
18,453.800 
20,863,405 
658, 401. 201 
60, 073, 175 

12,025,076 

8,714,051 

14.892,855 

15,688.6U9 

606,291 


1885. 


10, 530, 803 
1,776,228 
17,031,660 
16.742,847 
652,306,185 
58, 591,  iiU 

0. 210. 046 

535,008 

12, 707, 617 

2,158 

854.768 


Decrease. 


2.466.071 
1,322,035 
621,821 
A.  210, 648 
6. 004. 106 
1,481,561 

2,806.080 

8,170,043 

2,005,838 

15,686.456 

251, 523 


Whence  imported. 


French  colonies. 

Veuemela,  BraiiL 

Russia,  United  Statea. 

England,  Spain,  Germany. 

England. 

Sweden,   Norway,    Baaaii^ 

Canada,  United  Statea. 
England. 
Afncii. 

England,  Italy,  Spain. 
Belgium. 
England,Germany,  Belgium, 

Switserland. 


Exports  for  1885,  showing  an  increase. 


Articles. 


Rice  (flour)  kilograms . . 

Wine liters  . 

Iron  castings kilograms . . 

Pottery do  . . 

Canned  vegetables  — do. . . . 
Tools. k do — 

Oil*«ake  from  aroohides  and 

sesame,  kilograms. 
Liquors liters.. 


1884. 


456,287 

2.772,472 
2, 612. 544 
2,664.630 
600. 052 
2, 025, 837 

1.830.806 

466,680 


1885. 


1, 017, 047 

8. 501. 706 
4, 725, 565 
2, 806, 635 
892,870 
2, 405. 135 

3,035,474 

1,034,306 


Increase. 


661,660 

620.323 
2,113,021 
142. 005 
102. 018 
377, 203 

1, 106, 076 

568,757 


Whither  exported. 


England,  Mexico,  Yenesnela,  Frenoh 

coloniea. 
England,  Kexioo,  Frenoh  colonies. 
Switzerland,  Italy. 
Brazil,  Hayti,  Frenoh  coloniea. 
England. 
Mexico,    French   colonies,    Switaef^ 

land. 
England,  Denmark,  Norway. 

England,  Mexico,  Venesu^  Fron^ 
colonies. 


EUROPE — ^PRANCE. 
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EtmfiB  from  tke  eomular  ditiriei  of  Xantea  to  the  United  States  for  the  years  1885  and 

1886. 


ArtiolM. 


tedlBM 

Cuined  regetables 

Wool,  carpet  yam 

Hair,  hone  and  cattle 

Twine 

Plants  and  aeeds 

Ciearette  paper 

Stained  glaaa 

Leather 

Guano 

Stereotype  plates 

Wine 

Moaioal  instrament,  organ 

Machinery 

Umbrellaa 

Shoee    

Wooden  ahoea 


TMal. 


1885. 


$184,282  66 

88,481  49 

7, 276  78 


428  47 

15,812  40 

809  68 

812  60 

2,37140 

8,276  50 


1,111  48 


102  73 
32  92 

183  35 
75  77 


209,598  14 


1886. 


$153, 197  61 

10. 356  92 

38, 375  30 

5,600  52 

1,067  87 

88. 452  90 

1,822  09 

3M  13 

1, 013  70 


2,895  00 
119  32 
308  80 
130  51 


20  80         — 


263, 577  47 


•f  Increase. 
— Decieaee. 


+$18,915  05 
—28, 074  57 
+30.999  43 
+  5, 600  52 
+  639  40 
+22, 640  50 
+  1,512  43 

—  496  47 

—  1, 357  70 

—  8, 276  50 
+  2, 895  00 

—  992  13 
+   308  80 

—  6i  22 

—  32  92 

—  183  n5 
54  97 


The  above  table  embraces  the  entire  exports  to  the  United  States 
from  the  consular  district,  showing  an  increase  for  the  past  year  of 
$43,979.  This  increase  is  in  the  large  shipments  of  low  grades  of  wool 
from  Orleans  and  of  sardines  from  Lorient.  The  trade  of  the  city  of 
l^antes  is  far  below  that  of  former  years,  and  the  annual  decline  for  the 
past  ten  years  in  the  commerce  and  indastries  of  the  once  famoas  old 
city  still  continues. 

The  table  giving  the  valae  of  the  imports  and  exports  is  confined  to 
those  countries  having  direct  water  communication  with  Nantes  and 
the  ports  of  the  Loire,  and  does  not  embrace  the  entire  commerce  of 
the  district.  The  shipments  to  the  United  States  via  Havre,  or  Bord- 
eaax,  and  Liverpool  are  not  included. 

The  completion  of  the  railway  from  Paris  via  Ohateaubriant  to  St. 
Nazaire  has  added  largely  to  the  commerce  of  the  latter.  It  is  now  the 
nearest  port  of  entry  to  the  large  flour- mills  in  Western  France,  and 
cargoes  formerly  landed  at  northern  ports  are  now  discharged  there. 

H.  A.  SHAOKELFOl^D, 

Consul. 

United  Statbs  Oonsulatb, 

Nmtesy  March  1, 1887. 


ST.  NAZAIBE. 


Bepart  of  Consular  Agent  Sutton. 

The  gross  return  of  shipping  of  all  nations  for  the  year  1885  shows  a 
decrease  of  19,168  tons  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  which  is 
attributable  to  the  falling  off  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish  vessels. 

During  the  last  Ave  years  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  French 
shipping  at  this  port,  especially  in  sailing  vessels  employed  in  the 
ibreign  trade.    In  former  years  a  very  considerable  trade  was  carried 

H.  Ex.  171- 
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on  between  tbis  port  and  the  French  colonial  ports  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Indiap  Ocean,  but  since  the  stoppage  of  the  principal  refineries 
at  Nantes  this  trade  has  greatly  diminished. 

IMPORTS. 

Coal, — ^There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  importation  of  this 
article ;  over  628,000  tons  of  coal  (principally  Welsh)  were  landed  here 
during  the  year  1885. 

In  Efteeu  years  from  1865  to  1879  ^inclusive),  the  importation  of  coal 
brought  in  British  vessels  increased  by  153,781  tons,  being  at  the  rate  of 
10,252  tons  increase  each  year,  and  from  1880  to  1885,  both  years  inclu- 
sive, there  was  a  further  increase  of  186,347  tons,  which  shows  an  an- 
nual increase  of  31,057  tons  per  year. 

Orain. — The  imports  of  grain  show  a  decrease  of  5,461  tons  compared 
with  the  i)reviou8  year. 

Of  the  7,582  tons  of  wheat  which  arrived  during  the  year  4,200  tons 
were  from  Bombay  and  3,382  tons  from  the  United  States. 

Pig-iron  and  bars. — The  importation  of  pig-iron  has  increased,  while 
iron  rails  and  bars  have  decreased. 

Timber.— There  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  importation  of 
timber ;  only  25,286  tons  arrived,  against  636,226  tons  of  the  previous 
year. 

Ouano. — The  importation  of  guano  from  Peru  has  entirely  ceased ;  no 
cargoes  arrived  during  the  year,  and  there  is  at  the  present  several 
thousand  tons  in  store  at  this  port  and  Nantes,  for  which  there  is  but 
little  demand. 

EXPORTS. 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  from  this  port  during  the  year 
1885. 

Flour  an^  grain. — The  export  of  grain  and  flour  decreased  by  3,156 
tons  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

There  was  also  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  potatoes 
and  preserved  vegetables,  and  an  increase  in  sardines,  salt  butter,  wine, 
brandies,  coffee,  and  glass. 

Steel  rails. — Over  6,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  manufactured  by  the  Oom- 
pagnie  des  Forges  de  St.  Nazaire,  were  shipped  from  here  for  Salonioa 
and  Algiers. 

Betwm  of  all  shipping  at  St,  Nazaire  in  1885. 


Katkmality. 


French 

BritUh 

Korwegian... 

BwedisE 

Gennan 

Other  natloiiB 

Total... 

-  -       — ^^^ 


Entered. 


Sailing. 


No. 

168 
2 

24 
6 
9 

10 


219 


Tom. 

16,753 
1,001 

10,653 
1,868 
8,012 
8,727 

Mii^007' 


Steam. 


No, 
428 
512 
4 
8 
7 
8 


063 


T<mt. 
260,186 
200,860 
2,626 
2,740 
4.706 
6.471 


570,606 


Total 


No. 

606 

614 

28 

0 

16 

18 


Cleared. 


Sailing. 


Tont.    No. 
275,042  ,160 
800.051  I    2 

13, 170  I  24 

4.617  I    6 

8.618  I    0 
10,108     10 


Tom. 

14,666 
1,001 

10,553 
1,868 
8,012 
3,727 


1,181  613,605  211 


85^817 


Steam. 


No. 

428 

610 

4. 
3 
7 
8 


060 


Tom. 
260,186 
200,046 
2,626 
2,740 
4,706 
6^471 


676^788 


TotaL 


688 

812 

28 

0 

16 

18 


1,171 


Tons. 

274,858 

800,136 

13,179 

4,617 

8,618 

10,106 


611,000 
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Principal  artiele$  exporUd, 


and  poultry 

BBS  .......... 

8«Hlmttor 

PreMnred  meat... 

Bone  dust 

Onin  and  flour  .. 

Potatoea 

Dried  ▼esetablea. 
Pr«i»arad  dyea. . . 
'Wine  (ordinary) . 
Brandiea , 


1885. 


Ki 


lHogta 

3,f«,671 

2,110,462 
410,022 
667,416 
135. 610 

1^000,200 
875,212 
844,255 
551.102 

8,007,606 
900,508 


1881. 


KUoffTwma. 

2,848,881 

2,658,608 

680.196 

252,484 

803,820 

9, 155, 200 

1,717,022 

420.146 

1,640,000 

2,524,023 

404.160 


Artidea. 


Toys 

Ready-made  dothea . 

Paper 

Machinery 

Cofl'eo 

IroDmoDgery 

Glasa 

Leatlier 

Steel  rails 

Chemicals 

Other  merohandiae . . . 


1885. 


KHogramt, 
862,025 
285,884 
340,080 
150,840 
245,806 
368,268 
2,270,288 
167,552 
6,540,000 
044,200 

86,608,155 


1884. 


Kilogmimt. 
455,500 
466,844 

1,529,460 
875.485 
188.642 
501,477 

2,177,088 
186,686 

4,081,814 
826,688 


Principal  arUdcB  imported. 


Coal.... 

0iain.. 

liannre 

Bioo... 

Sesame 

Timber  .. 

Cement .. 

PHali.... 

Iran  ore.. 

Iroiibara 


1885. 

1884. 

KUogrami, 

KUogrami. 

028,000,000 

570.000.000 

7,682,000 

13,043.200 

1,082,548 

16,827,020 

7,7*7,705 

2,175,220 

8,454,062 

2,637.331 

25,283.160 

86.226.000 

3,866.661 

8,580,000 

8,086,080 

8.252,673 

76^778,280 

62.764,660 

185,024 

658,015 

Artiolea. 


Lead 

Cotton  stoffi , 

Coffee 

OU 

Jote 

Hemp '.. 

Wine  (ordinary)  . . 

Machinery 

Other  merohandiae 


KHogrami. 

9,859,470 

882,449 

810,503 

207.012 

1, 818, 518 

70,715 

1,154,807 

452,487 

15,887,861 


1884. 


Kilogn»m§. 

6,082,878 

664,832 

286, 142 

157,908 

760.869 

99,018 

1,001,016 

240,854 


± 


INDUSTRIES. 

Two  large  four  masted  steamers  of  150  meters  lonff  and  7,000  tons 
barthen  were  launched  from  the  yard  of  the  Transatlantic  Oompany, 
and  are  intended  for  their  line  between  Havre  and  New  York. 

These  vessels  are  bailt  of  steel  and  have  tanks  to  contain  050  tons  of 
water  ballast.  The  boilers  are  of  steel  and  the  engines  are  of  3,000  horse- 
power. 

The  steel  plates  for  the  hall  were  manufactured  by  the  Gompagnie 
des  Forges  de  St  Kazaire;  the  boiler  plates  were  made  at  Les  Forges 
de  la  Terre  Noire ;  the  engines  were  built  at  the  company's  works  here ; 
the  propeller  shafts  are  from  the  Forges  du  Greusot ;  and  the  stem- 
posts  were  forged  at  the  Mersey  Iron  Works. 

The  Gompagnie  des  Ghantiers  de  la  Loire  are  building  a  protected  iron 
cruiser  for  the  French  Government  of  7,045  tons  displacement  and  8,116 
horse-power,  and  another  of  6,029  tons  displacement  and  8,260  horse- 
power for  the  Russian  Oovemment. 

PUBLIC  WOBKS. 

A  stone  tower  has  been  built  on  the  end  of  the  Penhouet  Bocks,  which 
are  situated  about  half  a  mile  above  the  entrance  to  the  docks. 

A  light-house,  which  will  cost  60,000  francs,  is  being  built  on  the 
Oharpentier  Bocks,  at  the  entrance  of  Loire,  and  when  completed  it  will 
be  of  great  assistance  to  vessels  entering  the  river. 

The  Legislative  Ghambers  have  authorized  the  municipal  authorities  to 
contract  for  a  loan  of  1,786^000  francs,  which  is  to  be  laid  out  in  improv- 
ing the  town. 

HENBY  P.  SUTTON, 

Consular  Agent 

Bt.JSazaool 
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NICE. 

Deolared  value  ofexparUfirom  the  oonsul^ir  district  ofNioey  France^  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing ike  four  quarlere  of  the  year  ended  September  30, 1866. 


ArtioleB. 


Art,  works  of 

Farnltvre,   oabinet-woods,  and  honse- 

hold  goods 

Olass,  poroelftin,  and  potteries 

QUs,  except  essential  (olive  oU) 

Preserred  fruits  and  vegetables 

SUk,  mannfaotnres  of 

Toilet  articles  and  perfomery 


Total  in  United  Stotes  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year  . . . 


Increase. 


Quarters  ending— 


December 
81,1885. 


$3,785  81 
1, 101  02 


103,839  97 


March  81, 
1886. 


$1,800  00 

443  80 

8, 741  04 


386  00 
40. 131  25 


108,226  50      46,002  00 


June  80, 
1886. 


September 
80,1886. 


$48  25 

108  00 

340  07 

6,198  86 


89, 432  23 


46,207  41 


$65  62 
8,202  23 
.  619  60 


61,827  93 


65,215  88 


Total  for 
the  year. 


$48  25 

1,493  00 

16  49 

16.09^94 

1.720  62 

386  00 

244,231  08 


265,651  38 
236,770  00 


28,872  88 


Amount  and  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  NicCf  Franoef  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 

•  tember  30,  18ti6. 


Commodities. 


Wheat  and  com 

Inorease  over  preceding  year 

Pitch-pine  lumber 

Increase  over  preceding  year 


1886. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
10,505,124 


Yaine. 


$205,680 

75,540 

7,470 

522 


ALBERT  N.  HATHEWAT, 

CansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

NicCj  France, 


ROUEN. 

Report  of  Consul  Williams. 


FORBiaN  competition. 

The  niaiiafacturers  of  every  description  of  cotton  goods  have  had  a 
profitless  year,  the  cause  for  which  they  attribute  to  the  diflSculty  of  find- 
ing any  outlet  for  their  production  on  account  of  their  commercial 
treaties,  which  do  not  expire  until  1892,  and  the  duties  which  their  colo- 
nies exact  on  their  goods. 

France  claims  that  she  has  given  more  than  she  has  received,  being 
overgenerous  through  want  of  foresight. 

The  machine  shops  have  so  few  orders  that  they  can  only  retain  th«'r 
workmen  on  short  time.  One  cause  of  this  is  that  the  machinery  foi 
manufacture  of  wool,  cotton,  and  almost  every  industry  comes  from 
England  or  elsewhere.    A  small  but  very  complete  ootton-spinning 
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^EM^tory  of  10,000  spindles,  just  started  here,  presents  to  view  every 
machine  stamped  ^^  Oldham,  Eng.,"  except  its  steam-engine,  which  is  of 
Bonen  mannfacture.  The  nine  electric  lamps  which  afibrd  a  brilliant 
light  to  this  establishment  were  brought,  with  their  appurtenances, 
fii^m  Gtermanji  Another  similar  factory  of  30,000  spindles,  in  process 
of  erection,  procures  its  machineiy  in  the  same  manner. 

The  French  machinists  state  that  competition  with  the  English  in  this 
machinery  is  useless,  as  their  facilities  are  greater  and  their  skill,  pat- 
terns, and  experience  enable  them  to  comprehend  and  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  these  manufacturers. 

The  persons  above  cited  as  investing  in  cotton  machinery  are  cap- 
italists, who  assure  me  of  their  full  confidence  in  the  future  of  tiie  cot- 
ton trade.  Nevertheless  it  is  claimed  that  the  number  of  cotton  spin- 
dles in  the  department  of  the  Seine-Inf(6rieure  has  been  reduced  by 
150,000  since  the  year  1878. 

GRAIN. 

Large  quantities  of  American  wheat  continue  to  arrive  in  France,  and 
the  French  agriculturists  of  the  north  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
tarifT,  and  are  continually  urging  their  claims  for  further  protection. 
The  Bouen  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  signified  its  consideration  of 
the  ii\terests  of  workmen  and  distillers  hfita  disapproval  of  increased 
duties  upon  grain. 

The  wheat  crop  of  this  part  of  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
was  promising,  but  the  harvest  proved  unsatisfactory  as  regarded 
quantity  and  quality. 

The  result  of  the  harvest  in  the  district  can'be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows:  Wheat:  Ordinary  number  of  hectares  sown.  The  ripening 
slow,  and  under  unfavorable  circumstances;  straw,  black;  grain, light; 
returns  per  hectare,  15  hectoliters  (about  36  bushels) ;  weight  in  hecto- 
liter only  75  kilograms.  Maslin  :  Not  much  sown.  Rye:  Half  a  crop, 
inferior  quality:  7  per  cent  less  than  ordinary  weight.  Barley  :  Toler- 
able. Oats:  Very  good.  Rape:  Failure.  Potatoes:  Eaised  only  for 
home  coDsumption ;  blighted.  BucJctcheat:  Failure.  Flax)  Good  crop, 
averaging  600  francs  per  hectare. 

There  will  be,  therefore,  no  abatement  probably  in  the  receipts  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  and  but  little  increase.  But  if  the  receipts  of 
wheat  are  to  l^  limited,  there  is  a  future  only  partially  developed  in  re- 
gard to  Indian  com,  in  the  production  of  which  the  United  States 
stands  unrivaled.  Although  rice  has  been  substituted  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  the  distillation  of  eau-de-vie  (whisky  or  brandy),  yet  corn  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  preferable.  It  is  sought  for  eagerly  as  h(N*8e  food, 
bat  as  yet  it  has  remained  untx>uched  and  untasted  for  human  food. 
That  the  task  of  introducing  it  to  the  working  class  and  demonstrating 
its  nutritive  qualities,  and  familiarizing  them  with  its  preparation, 
would  be  difficult,  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  French  character 
would  deny.  Yet  it  is  far  from  impracticable,  and  would  repay  the  ef- 
fort A  few  tons  properly  prepared  and  distributed  gratuitously  to  the 
Tisitors  of  some  of  the  agricultural  or  other  assemblages  so  frequent  in 
France,  with  directions  for  its  preparation,  and  some  carefully  pre- 
pared packages  of  the  meal,  would  open  the  way  for  its  introduction 
and  cause  an  inquiry  regarding  its  comparative  economic  value.  Again 
it  could  be  made  into  bread  with  wheat  flour.  An  objection  which 
iroold  prevail  to  its  general  use  occurs  in  the  fact  that  the  working 
^laoB  are  obliged  to  economize  greatly  in  the  use  of  fuel.    The  French, 
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who  can  afford  it,  althoagh  frugal  and  never  wasteful,  do  not  eeono- 
mize  in  their  food,  and  they  might  soon  cultivate  a  taste  for  some  of 
the  many  palatable  preparations  founded  on  com  meal ;  for  while  we 
admit  their  claims  for  good  cooking,  neither  the  variety  nor  the  quality 
of  their  food  equals  that  of  America.  This  taste  once  aroused  would 
lead  to  the  sale  of  increased  quantities  of  tinned  green  corn. 

APPLES. 

The  apple  crop,  although  this  is  an  off  year,  promises  very  fairly  in 
this  region,  which  is  an  apple  country.  This  insures  a  plentiful  supply 
of  cider,  and  furnishes  material  for  much  brandy.  The  remainder  of 
cider  from  last  year's  crop  is  large.  Although  the  apple  crop  is  enor- 
mous it  is  only  fit  for  making  cider.  The  supply  of  table  apples  is  very 
small  and  their  flavor  inferior  to  the  American.  American  apples  at 
Eouen  and  other  rich  cities  could  be  readily  introduced,  and  meet  with 
the  same  favor  shown  for  them  in  London. 

France  produced  last  year  19,950,000  hectoliters  of  cider,  and  will 
doubtless  yield  an  equal  amount  this  year.  Without  replacing  wine  as 
an  article  of  consumption,  and  above  all  as  an  article  of  export,  cider 
occupies  a  position  of  great  importance  among  the  products  of  Frai^ce. 
It  is  the  workman's  wine,  an^l  assists  him  in  conveying  into  his  stomach 
the  vast  amount  of  dry  bread  which  forms  his  principal  food.  *Much 
care  has  been  given  and  skill  exercised  in  the  manufacture  of  cider,  and 
a  natural  result,  the  market  is  greatly  extended,  and  the  orchards  prove 
remunerative. 

SEWING-MACHINES. 

The  sale  of  American  sewing-machines  is  so  well  established  that  i6 
is  very  slightly  affected  by  competition,  although  the  German  manufact- 
urers require  constant  watching.  The  sales  have  been  limited  by  the 
general  stagnation. 

HORSES. 

The  purchase  of  horses  for  breeding  purposes  by  Americans  has  been 
large,  and  the  selections  have  been  very  carefully  made  by  the  buyers, 
and  no  better  horses  were  ever  sent  to  America  than  those  which  have 
gone  and  are  about  to  be  sent. 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

The  frequent  reports  upoa  this  trade  of  woolen  yams  and  fabrics,  a» 
given  from  time  to  time,  leave  but  little  to  add.  The  last  few  months 
have  witnessed  a  favorable  change  for  the  French  home  trade,  and  & 
better  export  demand. 

PETROLEUM. 

Increased  amounts  of  petroleum  are  brought  from  the  United  States^ 
and  no  arrivals  from  other  countries  are  noted  at  this  port. 

CHEMICALS. 

The  manufacture  of  chemicals  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Eouen,  and  has  met  with  profitable  sales  during  the  past  year,  especi* 
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ally  of  solphuric  and  nitric  acids  and  chlorate  of  lime.    It  labors  under 
the  disadvantage  in  the  price  of  coal  and  the  (inty  on  salt. 

OneestablishmentatBouen  keeps  foarcastom-honse  ofQcers  employed 
in  inspecting  salt  at  their  works.  The  salary  paid  by  the  Oovemment 
to  these  employ^B  is  7,000  francs;  the  sum  paid  for  tax  on  salt  is  45,000 
francs  per  year.  This  establishment  affords  100,000  tons  of  freight  in 
its  consumption  and  manufacture,  and  contributes  16,000  tons  to  the 
exports. 

THE  PORT. 

The  arrivals  and  departures  from  this  port  vary  but  little  from  those 
of  last  year,  and  are  therefore,  considering  the  dullness  of  general  busi- 
ness, an  indication  that  this  port  is  growing  in  favor. 

The  mayor  of  Montreal  was  received  by  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  the  city  authorities  a  few  days  since,  the  object  of  his  mission  being 
the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  Montreal  and  Rouen. 
Very  little  doubt  is  felt  about  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  Importance  and  continued  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  this  port  and  its  approaches,  the  advantage  of  an  early 
establishment  of  a  regular  line  of  steamers  for  passengers  and  freight 
between  this  port  and  an  American  port  at  the  North,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  list  of  ships  entered  at  the  port  of  Rouen  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1886  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  60,000  tons  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1885.  The  movement  has  been  as  follows : 
2,153  ships  for  1886,  carrying  831,180  tons,  at  which  rate  the  arrivals  for 
the  whole  year  wouLl  be  4,306  ships,  carrying  1,661,000  tons,  or  14  per 
cent,  increase. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  compared  with  other  French  ports,  Rouen 
and  Dunkirk  are  the  only  ports  which  have  increased  their  foreign  trade. 

The  improvements  progressing  will  ifender  the  port  of  Rouen  accessi- 
ble at  all  times  to  ships  drawing  24  feet,  and  even  more. 

Beceipts  of  ouBtoiM  at  the  port  of  Bouen, 


Deaorlption. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

f^yfcn^f^  dlltl6> 

Franet. 
18,023,bl2.07 
870,745.46 
27,582.20 

Franci, 
15,720,545.93 
368,530.64 
28, 875. 61 

Frane$. 
15. 650. 051. 27 

fl*nW -lllti««* 

8.'>5. 464. 88 

#•>♦  ^ISm 

85. 610. 78 

18^428, 180. 73 

10,117,452.18 

• 

16.242,026.88 

*  Dock,  disoharxtng,  and  permit  daes. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

CansuU 
Unitbd  States  Oonsulatb, 

Bauenf  France^  Septmber  27|  1886. 
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Navigation  at  the  port  of  Rouen  for  the  year  1885. 


ABBIYALa 


XatlonaHtleB  and 

Ships  with  earga. 

- 

Ships  in  hallact 

■■ 

i_A_« 

destination. 

French. 

Foreign. 

French. 

Foraigm. 

XOfMI. 

NatUmaUtUt, 

RoMia: 

Baitie  Sea 

^0. 

IVmi. 

No. 

68 

8 
40 

8 

5 

662 

28 

8 
119 
18 
48 
29 
14 

2 

4 

16 

47 
43 

1 

Tons. 

44. 9n 

6,728 

21,765 

2,028 

1,257 

243,482 

8,803 

1,721 

68,643 

15.107 

88,088 

10,501 

18,184 

1,673 

2,815 
18,121 

47,682 

24,233 

262 

No. 

Tout. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

68 

8 

40 

8 

Ton^. 

44,877 

6, 7:3 

21.766 

Korth  Sea 

Sweden 

VorwaT 

2,030 

1,257 

266,280 

Denmark ......... 

6 

Sngland 

OermanT 

68 

21,066 

7 

1.742 

782 
28 
16 

164 
18 
48 
28 
17 
2 

5 
16 

87 

44 

1 

8.803 
2.62S 

Poi^nzal  •■•••■..•. 

6 
84 

802 
18,231 

8iHiin   ...»..-  T .,,  - 

1 

620 

82.484 
15.107 

Austria 

Italv 

1 

1,055 

40  093 

<kwa  J     ............. 

10,501 

18,827 

1.873 

Turkey 

8 

743 

Bgvpt .l.» 

India  Englii^  poa* 
sessions 

1 

660 

8,365 

Anstralia 

18.121 
47.582 

United  States  and 
Atlantic  Ocean . 

ArgentineBe* 
public 

1 

470 

24,703 
262 

JEmgiish  posset • 
noas  m  North 
America 

Total 

108 
128 

88,007 
47,208 

1,172 
1,272 

667,776 
581,6a 

8 

7 

2.862 
8,774 

1.288 
1,407 

608.  la 
632.624 

In  1884 

DSPABTXTBSS. 


Dettinationt. 

Russia,  Baltic  Sea. 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Sngland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Portugal 

Spain 

Austria 

Italy 

Egypt 

United  States, 
Atlantic  Ocean  . 

New  Granada 

Ecuador 

English  posses- 
su>ns  m  North 
America 


Total 
In  1884 


6 
2 


48 
2 


4 
38 


87 
126 


1,008 
404 


12  787 
838 


676 
12,773 


207 


2K108 
4(^842 


11 
7 
6 

4 

603 

7 

18 


12 
76 

2 
11 

1 

8 
1 


662 
870 


8.843 
2,086 
1,201 
1,808 
160,822 
3,292 
5,804 


8,656 

40,635 

1.638 

8,468 

886 

6,887 
211 


608 


241,848 
806,757 


80 


80 
20 


18.016 


18,016 
8,685 


2 

10 

5 

490 
8 
8 
6 


20 
1 
2 


11 
1 
1 


667 
472 


*  D*ap  ."M  lea  etats  de  la  Dooana. 


738 
4.566 
8,887 
288,804 
6.071 
4,856 
4,108 


12,446 

885 

1,068 


8,888 
278 
480 


1,821 


847,888 
288,  f46 


17 
11 
16 

8 

1,066 

17 

21 

6 

16 

184 

8 
i8 

1 

18 
8 


3 


1,366 
1,487 


4,851 

8,238 

6,757 

5,286 

484,928 

9,702 

10,160 

4,108 

4,331 

65^764 

2,524 

9,573 

885 

16.826 
687 
480 


1,880 


680,855 
645^440 
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comparative  wiovemeni  of  therdhandiae  by  water  and  rail  at  the  pert  of  Bouen  for  ike  year 

1885. 


▲rtiolM. 


JUw  mfttorUU*  textile  and  anlnud,  cot- 
ton, wool,  flax,bea]p,Ao 

Anhnal  prodaets : 

Proaacts  and  akina  of  animala 

Saetandfat  

nah  aad  prodaota  of  flahery 

▼egeUble  m*tter : 

vVheatk  eereala,  and  floor 

Seed  and  berriea 


Hay.atraw,  and  forage 

OleairtnoQa  frulta  and  graina 

OilofoUTe«,linaeed,rape,fto 

Colonial  prodnota,    apioeo,   uagKtt 

eoflee 

Green  and  dry  frnita  and  regeta- 

blea T:..... 

Building-timber 

Dye-woode  and  regetablea  for  angar. 


ICarblOi  graniteu  and  cut  atone  . . . . 

Plaater  and  boilding-material 

Eartb  aad  arte  for  manafhctore. . . 

Coal 

Fuel,  other  than  ooal 

Boagh  and  amooth  *<^*^gf 

Boagh  and  WTOoght  iron 

Other  metala  than  iron 

Mineral  and  natural  prodnota 

MaaaCaciurea: 

Chemioal  prodnota 

Prepared  dyea  and  tanning  colon 

Manurea 

Baga,  paper,  and  oacd-board 

Wine 

SniriU 

Cider  and  beer 

Pottery  and  slaaoware 

Maehinea  ana  inatrumenta 

Ship-buildera' material 

Thread  of  all  aorta 

Tiaauea  of  wool 

TIaauea  of  cotton 

Tiaauea  of  miacellaneooa 

•^fjirrhandiafi  nirt  ftlaaalflfid 


To«il,mS 
Tend,  1884 


Ocean  navigation. 


LongToyage. 


ToiM. 

8,645 

797 
108 
435 

388.082 

711 

4,703 

11,717 

1,484 

8^808 

6,405 

85,048 

4,087 

163 

10,651 

15,835 

883,402 

1,875 

285 

1,842 

16^288 

1,411 

4,284 

100 

65,782 

974 

59 

901 

2,270 

3 

8,122 

1,185 

1,418 

40C 

8,784 


884.812 


Tom. 
1,401 

1,852 
812 
186 

2,828 
1,461 
1,047 


28 


11, 


953 

287 

64 

8,700 
48,018 
18,687 
17,243 


1,719 

2,149 

140 

7,634 

5,243 

205 

3,606 

570 

66 

5 

028 

287 

71 

28 

16 

212 

177 

15,472 


142,275 


1,072,404 


Coaating. 


Tont, 


Tmu, 


96,868 


96,868 


Bhrer  naTigation. 


Sntared. 


Timi, 


80,044 


80,044 


17ain8 


2,888 


Cleand. 


28,446 


18,084 


19,026 
63,468 


84,286 
883 


26b  066 


28,771 


281 


1,966 


16,292 


12,637 


226,767 


IWm. 


196,670 


43,027 


82.444 


11,117 
227 


86,980 
'ii*478 


61,746 


6,418 


129,858 


8,697 


677,563 


816^436 
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Comparative  movement  of  merekandUe  by  water  and  rail  at  (he  port  ofBauen,  ^o. — Coot'cL 


ArticlM. 


Baw  materials,  textile  aod  animal,  cot- 
ton, wool,  flax,  hemp,  &o  

Animal  prodaots : 

Proaacts  and  skina  of  animala 

Saet  and  flit 

Fiah  and  prodaote  of  fishery 

Vegetable  matter: 

Wheat,  cereals,  and  floor 

Seed  and  berries 

Hay,  straw,  and  foraee 

Oleasinoas  fruits  and  grains 

Oil  of  olives,  linseed,  rape,  Ao 

Coloniiil  products,    spices,    sngar, 
coflTee 

Green  and  dry  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles  

Building  timber 

Dye-woods  and  Tefcetables  for  sugar. 
Mineral  matter: 

Marble,  gra nite.  and  oat  stone 

Plaster  and  building-matorial 

Earth  and  arts  for  mannfactore 

Ooal 

Fuel,  other  than  coal 

Rough  and  smooth  castings 

Rough  and  wrought  iron 

Other  metals  than  iron 

Mineral  and  natural  products 

Manufactures: 

Chemical  products 

Prepared  dyes  and  tanning^  colors. . . 

Man  ures 

Rags,  paper,  and  card-board 

Wine 

Spirits 

Cider  and  beer 

Pottery  and  glassware 

Machines  and  instruments 

Shipbuilders*  material 

Thread  of  all  sorts 

Tissues  of  wool 

Tissues  of  cotton 

Tissues  of  miscellaneous 

Merchandise  not  classified 

CkMsting 


Total,  1886 
Total,  1884 


Railroad. 


North. 


t 


Ibnt. 

257 
461 


8,705 
1,466 
186 
1,023 
1,622 

1,090 

1,138 

6,773 

155 

8,051 

8,872 

052 

24,901 

991 

820 

13,857 

1,091 

57 

4,512 
122 
574 

2,097 
549 

2,044 
238 

8,070 

2,151 


Tont. 

1,216 

286 
124 


761 


8,420 
6,' 656 


98,747 


2,001 

3,673 

87 

403 

654 

1.362 

667 

8,416 

622 

164 

8,723 

222 

7,945 

212 

868 

?46 

844 

77 

6.482 
446 
871 

8,003 
18,081 

1,481 
262 
813 
681 


West. 


I 


Ibnt. 

6.784 

521 
1,584 


9.914 
21, 097 
1,589 
7,624 
4,520 

11,796 

13,966 

16,662 

12 

9,069 
9,492 


29,475 
8,023 
8,616 
9,218 
2,209 


4,007 
8,806 
1,604 
8,419 
15,143 
2,786 


2,872 
1,726 


1,498 
'4,092 
"i,'302 


7,906 

i6,'486 

'29,'863 


67,260 


16^121 


254,448 


2,6n 

1,056 
462 


8,785 

48.010 

149 

8.129 

9.863 

7,928 

8,840 

8,017 

89 

3,112 
2,031 


63,455 

726 

8,129 

5,873 

2,285 


85,467 
8.502 

12,458 
6,596 

11,586 

12,720 


TotaL 


Entered. 


Ibna. 

11,064 

1,675 

2,161 

435 

265,264 
33.274 

6.428 
20,364 

7,626 

43,840 

21,529 

70,408 

4,234 

80,299 

91.883 

16.787 

472,014 

6,621 


68.280 


1,687 
2,656 


10,387 
'27,488 
'64,885 


857,181 


649,868 


24,161 

47, 578 
4,839 
6,603 

10. 616 


22,635 

6,147 

8 

11,789 


22,901 


62,880 
96,868 


IVms. 

6,18a 

2,64» 
898 
135 

209,775 

53,135 

1,235 

3,633 

10,538 

64,17» 

5,469 
39,163 

615 

18,093 

53,099 

18.90» 

174,628 

938 


28,693 


217 

101,279^ 

9.191 

19,952 

12,105 


79,631  ;   174, 6ia 


2.82a 

8,524 

71 

ll,90a 


81,985 


89,806 
80,044 


1,640,687  1,224,27$ 


2,876,524 
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ImDoria  and  eieports  hetwem  Bauen,  Frtmoe,  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June 
^  30,  1886. 


IMPOBTS. 


Artiole& 


BXPOBTS. 


ArtlolM. 


Laces  and  tnllM... 
Ladies'  dress  gioods 

Bags 

Hones 

KnptT  oQ-easks . . . 
juaoeUaneoas 


Yalae. 


1613,844  48 
81, 516  05 
67, 814  03 
54,260  00 
80,502  00 
17,816  67 


Artjoles. 


Wheal 

ladiaaeom 

Oats 

Cotton 

Petrolenm . 


Quantity. 


Kilot. 

2,224,700 
80,146,50» 

1,148,800 

77,200 

16,053,200 


Mnsioal  instroments 

Silk  velvet 

Toilet  soaps 

Willows...  

Total 


▼alae. 


$3,007  99 

82.560  88 

4,432  80 

1,876  06 


806.130  46 


Exparte  between  the  ofmeular  diatriet  of  Rouen  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  endino 
^  Jtfiw  30,  1686.  ^  *  y 


Articles. 

Talne. 

Articles. 

Valne. 

#7lM|in|Mk]||      .........,,r»ir---r 

$20,707  85 

160,407  00 

87,706  00 

51,725  00 

110,075  00 

103,178  77 

1,171,003  45 

12,134  29 

85,019  74 

Bags 

$82,764  88 

7. 150  14 

82,561  38 

2,256  00 

882, 147  00 

484.123  28 

Toilet  articles 

fnAT     ..., 

npholatery  eoods 

I^mitnni ...... «.T*r-r ^---  .--•''-> 

Willows..... ....:;;:. 

TlnwMlitiff  horses ,.^.^ttt 

Wool 

Tiftitlnfl'  nmm  roods  .....^^fr-***-- 

Woolen  doth 

TiirtfMi  aimI  tnllM ••• 

Total 

■WB|  X4W     AO 

2,002,033  7» 

If  iM^AliuiMmii 

POBT  OF  BOUEN.^BIYBB  BASIN. 

Comparieon  of  the  motement  of  ships  during  the  years  1871-1885. 


1871. 
1873. 
1878. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
IWT. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 


1] 
1B84. 


Entered. 

Departed. 

ICerehandisc 

•  discharged 

Merchandise  discharged 

or  transferred. 

Total. 

or  transferred. 

PVl^A      I 

TotaL 

Coming 

Coining 

Coming 

Coming 

fromahore. 

from  helow. 

from  helow. 

from  above. 

62.121 

42.289 

104.410 

&807 

123.682 

182.839' 

99.206 

1&268 

117. 474 

14.647 

49.042 

68.689- 

112.230 

41.983 

164. 213 

'   21.618 

09.821 

120.084 

107.987 

34.131 

142. 118 

16.268 

105.158 

121. 420 

59.871 

24.981 

84.352 

13.878 

66.721 

70.599 

66.573 

35.009 

01.582 

&728 

66.587 

74.265 

82.817 

681202 

152. 019 

81.827 

83.720 

116.047 

78.222 

86.827 

160.049 

84.852 

90.848 

184.380 

65.684 

64.054 

120.788 

26.568 

76.644 

108.212 

62.106 

50.615 

112.721 

2L878 

66.840 

87.227 

65.935 

50.467 

116.892 

13. 919 

80.625 

94.544 

67.017 

58.467 

125.484 

16.100 

87.297 

108.406^ 

57.873 

41.661 

99.534 

14.240 

09.176 

113.425 

74.692 

8a037 

112.729 

iao7i 

112.805 

]30.87fr 

7&040 

44.614 

122.654 

18.766 

103.231 

121.997 

124 
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CpMpaH«o»  of  <Ae  mowment  of  %K%p9  during  tibe  yemri  1871-1885. 


Year. 

Merohandiae  i»aning  throagh. 

Merchandise  diaohanced  in  the 
Kazltlme  Baam. 

Aaoend- 
ing. 

Desoend- 
ing. 

ToUL 

Aaoend- 
ing. 

Deaoend- 
ing. 

Total. 

1871 

7^600 
50.176 
8a  072 
77.808 
7a  261 
6a  728 
50.444 
8a  243 
6a  761 
72.568 
72.714 
65.827 
80.870 
64.185 
65.460 

2a  400 
37.066 
67.767 
47. 018 
42.881 
80.167 
3a  758 
80.002 

?aoio 

27.411 
26.060 
17.200 
21.778 
ia682 
2a627 

102.108 
06.242 
146.880 
125.216 
120.502 
105.805 

oaio6 

117.235 
80.771 
09.979 
9a  774 
83.774 

102.667 
8a  867 
8a  096 

97.846 

72.662 

60.206 

6a  236 

146.226 

19a  160 

164.646 

24^701 

800.281 

349.874 

840.357 

855. 2S0 

880.840 

410.851 

40a418 

6a  226 

86.168 

61.298 

0ai67 

17a  072 

144.712 

12a  512 

130.568 

103.407 

141. 181 

127.086 

110.883 

12a  016 

125.710 

124.200 

150.978 
197  806 

1872 ,..w 

1878 - 

121.464 
161.392 

1874 

1876 

824.107 

1876. 

840.872 

1877 

201.158 

1878 

37a  200 

1870 

40a638 

1880 

400.535 

1881 

467.442 

1882 

46a  092 

1888 

506.856 

1884 

545.661 

1886 

52a  613 

Prieet  of  ooal  deliverod  on  ike  quay  or  on  waggons  at  Rouen  for  each  month  in  1865. 


Beaoription. 


Belgiaa: 

Fine 

Unaeleoted 

Larger 

Large 

French: 

Fine 

Unaetocted 

Larger « 

Large 

Xnolish  and  Scotch  and 
North  of  England : 

Fine 

Unaelected 

Large 

JEBnglish,  Sonth : 

Fine 

Unaelected. 

Large 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Frt, 

Fn, 

ia76 
21.00 
2a  50 
20.50 

ia25 

20.75 
2a  25 
20.25 

ia25 
21.26 
27.25 
20.25 

laoo 

2L00 
27.00 
29.00 

ia75 
ia75 
2L76 

15.26 
ia75 
21.75 

ia75 
20.25 
24.00 

ia25 
20.00 
2a  50 

Mar. 


Fn. 

ia25 
20.25 
27.75 
2a  75 

ia80 
2a  60 
26.50 
2a  50 


Apr^ 


Frt, 

ia75 

20.25 
28.60 
29.60 

15.50 
20.50 
2a  50 
2a  50 


ia75  laoo 

ia75  119.00 
21.75  !22.00 


ia75  117.25 
20.00  ,20.60 
23. 60  '24. 00 


May. 


Fn. 

19.25 
20.35 
2a  50 
29.50 

15.50 
20.50 
2a  50 
2a  60 


laoo 
laoo 

22.00 

17.00 
20.5tl 
24.00 


Jane. 


Frt, 

ia75 

20.76 
2a  50 
29.50 

15.00 
20.00 
2a  00 
28.00 


laoo 
laso 

21.75 

ia75 

20.25 
2a  75 


July. 


Frt. 

ia50 
20.75 
2a  50 
29.50 

laoo 

19.60 

2a  00 
2a  00 


ia6o 
ia50 

2L75 

ia75 

20.00 
2a  50 


Ang. 


Frt. 

IB.  lb 
20.75 
2a  60 
29.50 

laoo 

19.60 
2a  50 
27.60 


ia50 

ia5o 

21.75 

ia75 

2t».00 
2a  50 


Sept. 


Frt. 

laoo 

21.00 
2a  75 
29.75 

laoo 
ia50 

2a  60 
27.60 


laoo 

19.00 
22.00 


Oct. 


Frt. 

ia76 

20.75 
2a  75 
29.75 

laoo 

19.50 
2a  60 
127.50 


laoo 

19.50 
22.50 


17.00  17.25 
20. 00  i2a  25 
23.50  24.00 

I 


Nov. 


Frt. 

ia75 

20.76 
2a  75 
29.75 

14.90 
ia50 
25.50 
27.50 


15.50 

laoo 

22.50 


Dec. 


Frt. 

4a  75 
20.75 
28.75 
2a  75 

14.50 
ia6C 
2a  60 
27.50 


laso 
laoc 

22.  OC 


17.00  :  17.00 
20.  00  I  20. 00 
24.00  '  24.00 


Compariaon  of  the  price  per  ion  ofuneeleoted  ooal  during  the  years  1884  and  1885. 


Deacription. 


Belgian,  on  wagon < 

French,  on  wagon 

Sngliah,  Scotch,  and  North  of  England,  on  wagon  or  on  cara. 

:8oathofEnghuid,  on  wagon  or  on  cara 


Franet. 
21.60 
2L40 

laoo 

SO.  86 


1885. 


Franet. 
20.65 
20.05 
ia85 
20.15 
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CAIiAIS. 

ImparU  at  Calaiifor  the  year  ending  Jwne  30, 1886. 


▲nidflf. 


Wool 

rrad 
14.... 

flah 

SSP'::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Cotton 

Cods 

Plg-inm. 

liom 

Stool 

Boor. 

Torn  nd  thxMd  (■Ilk,  ootton,  wool) 

Tianm 

Maoldiieiy. • 

8ilk,rmw 

Jnteiind  hmnp 

ToMt 

loo 

Timber 

SmidziM  (about), 


Qfumtity. 


Tom. 

20,818 

104 

1,498 

103 

8 

64 

66 

66,763 

26^772 

401 

700 

207 

117 

4,016 

884 

66 

8,800 

007 

8,492 

616^260 

8,000 


Value, 


12, 


000,000 

28,000 

89.600. 

,22.000 

1,800 

10,000 

26.000 

200,000 

160,000 

12,000 

27,000 

26,000 

600,000 

80.000 

52,000 

10,000 

70,000 

20,000 

45,000 

600,000 

100,000 


Wbenoe  imported. 


England. 
Da 


Bngland. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England  and  Sweden. 

Do. 
England. 

England  and  Italy. 
England. 
n)o. 
England  and  Italy. 
England. 

Do. 
Norway. 

Korway  and  Sweden. 
England  and  Gennany. 


Total  of  dntlM  paid,  2,906,660.89  franoa,  or  0425,867.08. 


EsqporUftrom  Calais  far  ike  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


▲rtiiOea. 


Wool  and  wool 

Bcga 

nmir 

Potati 

Seeda 
Sngvr,  leflned 

WlneiII!'.«IIIIlII"IIir.I 
eiaaa 

M — ..^ 

i6wok]c«  ••■•.>•••••■•• 

rdadMrr 

M  (worked) 

CloTer 


Quantity. 

126 

687 

668 

6 

72 

S^OOO 
5 

679 

120 

2,463 
8,161 
1,200 
,   246 

268 

19 

22 

46 

6,000 
4,000 
4,600 

S^OOO 

yaliie,in- 
olading 

costs  and 
oharges. 


! 


$25,000 

15,000 

120,000 

850 

1.200 

400,000 

1,800 

135.000 

10,000 

490,000 

98,000 

110.000 

950,000 

50,000 

8,600 

19,000 

7,000 

150,000 

400,000 


Whither  exported. 


England. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,  Sweden,  and 
England. 

Do. 
Everywhere. 
Eni^and. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Laeeto  tfa*  Titae  of  $666,748.88  and  Unen  to  the  nine  of  $34,000.49  were  exported  to  the  TTnlted 
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jnwtfoMOH  «( a«  port  of  Cslab  /or  lt«  y«ar  cndfiw  Am  30,  II 


»IM. 

Entend. 

«»»«.. 

8.lll.>i_d.. 

ToUL 

'^ 

m. 

11 

■•a 
..i 

■SIS 

■1 

M 
IS 

•^STW 

^^1 

• 

1 

481 

_^01B 

Tim 

J.  p.  VENDEODX, 

UmTBI)  STi.TBS  OONSHLAB  AOBNOT, 

Oolafo,  Septomfr«r  27, 1886. 


DUNKIRK. 
JiVOrt*  «( AmUrt  Ar  a«  yaw  mAiv  •fww  30, 1686. 


14.823.239 

U5. 402, 100 

ii.oso.ws 

MS21.1H 
t,S13.S3fi 
1,011,043 

10.SM,44« 
113.381,204 

80.170,210 
S,1T4284 

2,  MS,  410 
S0,lBT,li8 
S4.T4KI8I 
IB,3«1.ITT 
«T7,0«a,«8a 


28T,4H  I  apsmst.. 


2.08T.2M  1 

222,840  I  Pnihibited.. 
187,102  ■  6  percent.. 


8,101,434     : 

i641,«T4     : 
811,871     I 


But  Tndlflv,  Ortino- 

ruiatM,  Rl*er  'PMa.  Dnltsd  81 


Eut  Indlaa. 
luly.Swln. 
E>^  IndlH.  Weat  OoHt  of  Aftio*. 


WMt  Cwl  of  Aftlo^ 

UultAdBUtM. 

Cullad  BtatM,  Horwa7,  OauAk 
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BtforUfroM  Dunkirk  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886. 


AitldM. 


fltimv  foTAge. 


.kflognina.. 
••■••. do.»s. 
> •••... do.. >. 
do.... 


Iron^ttooL  a 
XmptyoMn 

Hmmm,  gaaao do.. 

Fotaah do.. 

Olatswaie,  eryital do.. 

OUa do.. 

.do.. 


Jate  ysm do.... 

1»iecM.. 

kilograms.. 

........................ ..do.... 

Wines liters.. 

JCetalUo  works Uiognuns.. 

lisfohlnery •.•• •• do.... 

Beel>roo(  sugar do — 

Toys •.••••••••..• do.... 

Hardware ••. do.... 

Wbeatfe  in  floor do.... 


Total. 


Quantity. 


19,112,128 

11,M8,842 

7,410,747 

0,884,478 

4.842,286 
4,280,881 
8,758,208 
8,634,048 
8,120,290 

2,881,458 

2,070^400 

1,470,033 

1,447,185 

1,001,897 

1,004.872 

1,042,047 

480,800 

80,706 

28,042 

10,801 


YalacL  In- 
oladmg 

oosts  and 
charges. 


9280,682 
878,186 


179,257 

181,068 
808,108 


870,808 
124,812 

876,880 


114,605 

2.884,870 

84,852 


41,800 

80,706 

10,880 

648 


8^818,087 


Whither  exported. 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Italy,  Algeria. 

United  States,  United  King. 

dom.  Germany,  Black  Sea. 
United  Kingdom,  Manritina. 
United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom,  Bnssla. 
United  Kingdom,  HoUand. 
United     Kingdom,      United 

States. 
United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom,  Bosala. 
United  Kingdom,  Snssia. 
Algeria^  Birer  Plate. 
Algeria. 

Umted  Kingdom. 
Algeria. 
Bnsaia. 
United  Kingdom. 


yoHffmUan  ol  ike  port  of  DunJOrh  for  ike  year  ending  June  30, 1886. 


Hag. 


XngUsh. 


Belgiom... 

Danish 

Dotch 

Italian 

K^oTwegian 


Swedish 


feoaish. 


Xntered. 


Stesmers. 


No, 
897 
800 

61 


28 
40 
65 

0 
8 
6 
2 
1 
8 
1 


Tout, 
280^508 
481,410 
80,447 


7,281 
20,887 
8,887 
8,840 
2,277 
2,806 


812 

7.726 

888 


Sailing 


No, 

001 

407 

81 

8 

1 

80 
14 
10 
05 
27 
12 
2 


81.026 

102,617 

17,258 

1,888 

748 

4,150 

1,800 

8.120 

26,200 

8,884 

4,678 

848 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


No. 

400 

806 

56 


26 
88 
58 
7 
8 
5 
2 
1 
8 
1 


Tont, 
238.888 
486,880 
28^186 


7,807 

25,831 

7,080 

8.082 

2,570 

8,255 

008 

812 

10,052 


Sailing  vessels. 


No, 

696 

468 

80 

5 

2 

86 

18 

17 

08 

28 

18 

2 


TOno. 

84,841 

82,578 

10,886 

2,807 

874 

6^206 

1,127 

8,088 

27,020 

8.528 

6,080 

848 


IwMorie  amd  exporti  hetween  Dunklrh  and  the  United  Statee  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,1886. 

IMPOBT& 


Qoaniity. 


KHogrmmu, 

68^  on,  415 

89,107,528 

6,888.088 

6,027,647 


Valne. 


$1,000,401 

1.026^696 

177,899 

191,046 


Af«J<Jjif, 


Wood..... 
Fish  oil.. 
Salt  meat 

Total 


Qnantl^y. 


KHognwu, 

2,249,600 

209,686 

2»678 


111,478,186 


•88,907 


8,064,448 
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Importi  and  exportt  between  Dunhirk  and  the  UnUed  Siatee^  ^o. — Continued. 

EXPORTS. 


Artlolet. 


Empty  pettolenm-barrelB. 

Bags  and  WTapp«n 

Guano 

Wool 

Coals 

Potatoes 

Pipes 

Oito 


Quantity. 

Valae. 

JKIoffrooM. 

8,274,850 

641,679 

808,420 

24,489 

23,200 

30,960 

14,996 

6,667 

$109,885 

28,875 

2,882 

6,807 

Articles. 


Bread 

Paint 

Cordage,  manllla. 
Cordage,  hemp... 

Salt  meat 

Salt  pork 


Total. 


Qnantity. 


KUorafne, 
4,250 
2,845 
1,980 
1,729 
884 
492 


Valne. 


$141«949 


BBNJ.  MOEEL, 

Consular  Agent. 
United  States  Oonsulab  Agenoy, 

Dunkirkj  September  27, 1886. 


ST.  ETIEXNIEJ. 
Report  of  Commercial  Agent  Coleman. 

The  great  local  indastry  of  St.  Etieune  is  the  ribbon  industry,  almost 
as  important  as  all  the  rest  combined.  This  industry^  introduced  into 
St.  Etienne  in  the  tenth  century,  was  for  a  long  time  inferior  to  that  of 
St.  Ohamond,  where  at  present,  however,  are  made  only  special  arti- 
cles, such  as  braids,  for  example.  It  is  at  St.  Etieune  exclusively  that 
has  existed  for  forty  years  the  public  te^t  for  silk  destined  to  be  manu- 
factured into  ribbons.  The  manufacture  of  velvets  and  ribbons  absorbs 
annually  from  5,000  to  6,000  kilograms,  about  10,000  or  12,000  pounds 
of  silk,  representing  from  30,000,000  to  35,000,000  francs,  or  about 
$7,000,000.  The  value  of  ribbons  manufactured  is  from  70,000,000  to 
80,000,000  francs,  or  $16,000,000.  The  "  rubanerie  ^  or  ribbon  industry 
of  St.  Etienne  is  carried  on  by  about  250  manufacturers,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  making  many  different  articles,  such  as  plain  black,  colored, 
and  figured  ribbons,  velvets,  elastic  goods,  trimmings,  braids,  cravats, 
cords,  galoons,  &c.  These  manufacturers  employ  18,000  looms  and 
50,000  workmen.  The  greater  part  of  the  looms  of  St.  Etienne  are 
worked  by  hand  and  belong  to  the  workmen  themselves,  who  own  small 
factories  of  from  2  to  4  looms.  Generally  these  looms  are  very  well 
arranged  and  perform  wonders.  The  manufacturers  of  St.  Etienne,  in 
view  of  the  constant  changes  in  style,  find  a  great  advantage  in  this 
arrangement,  which,  however,  seems  little  in  keeping  with  our  age. 
A  manufacturer  who  creates  a  new  article  finds  looms  to  produce  it  at 
smaller  cost  than  if  he  had  extensive  works  and  were  obliged  to  change 
all  his  machinery.  Looms  for  velvet  generally  belong  to  the  manufact- 
urer, as  well  as  those  for  the  fabrication  of  elastic  ribbons,  braids,  &c. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  looms  worked  by  steam  or  water 
power  amounts  to  2,000  or  3,000.  The  number  has  of  late  years  dimin- 
ished, but  this  year  has  a  tendency  to  increase  again,  work  being  cheaper 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  There  is  no  fixed  rate  of  wages  for  work- 
men. They  vary  according  to  the  demand,  and  each  ribbon  requires  a 
special  agreement  between  employer  and  employ^.  While  one  work- 
man with  a  loom  able  to  produce  the  article  in  vogue  will  gain  from  10 
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to  20  francs — about  $2  to  $4  per  day — another  with  a  loom  pro<[iiciDga 
less  stylish  fabric  will  make  bat  2  or  3  francs — say  from  40  to  GO  cents 

Er  day.  Till  the  year  1872  work  was  regular  enough  at  St.  Etienne. 
)onomieal  workmen  grew  rich,  and  most  of  the  houses  in  the  city  were 
buUt  by  them.  Since  then  the  condition  of  workmen  has  been  less  fa- 
vorable, wages  have  been  smaller,  and  many  have  been  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  manufacturer,  too,  has  suffered,  and  now  that  business  has 
revived  it  is  hard  to  find  the  skilled  labor  which  is  needed.  The  rib- 
bon production  of  St.  Etienne  formerly  amounted  to  110,000,000  francs 
(925,000,000)  yearly ;  this  included  braids  also,  which  are  now  princi- 
IMdly  manufactured  at  St  Ghamond.  To-day  the  combined  production 
of  St.  Etienne  and  St.  Ghamond  is  estimated  at  not  above  90,000,000 
francs— say  $18,000,000  yearly.  Till  the  year  1872  two-thirds  of  the 
ribbons  manufactured  were  for  exportation.  To-day  those  destined 
for  exportation  do  not  exceed  one-third.  It  is  alleged  by  the  manufact- 
urers that  this  great  change  is  due  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  imposing  such  an  enormous  tariff  upon  their  productions.  It  is 
stated  by  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  that  the  exportation 
of  ribbons  to  the  United  States  formerly  ran  as  high  as  25,000,000  or 
30,000,000  francs.  If  this  be  true,  there  is  certainly  a  very  great  change 
from  the  past  to  the  present  figures. 

From  publications  made  by  the  <' chamber  of  textiles,^  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  has  been  made  of  the  total  ribbon  production  of  St.  Eti- 
enne for  the  years  1881, 1882, 1883.  A  table  is  hereto  annexed  and 
made  a  part  of  this  report.  This  table  shows  that,  unfortunate  as  was 
the  year  1881  for  tiie  ribbon  department,  still  the  total  valuation  of  the 
ribbon  production  for  that  year  was  63,400,000  francs.  This  was 
4,210,000  francs  more  than  the  production  of  1882.  I  cannot  give  more 
accurately  than  I  have  the  ribbon  production  of  St.  Etienne  for  the 
years  1884  and  1886.  The  only  official  figures  for  these  years  must  be 
taken  from  the  declared  export  tables  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States.  From  the  table  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  ribbon  exportation  to  the  United  States  for  1884  was  $576,243.02, 
and  for  1885  was  $498,323.57,  the  decrease  for  1885  being  $77,919.45. 
The  total  exportation  of  nbbons  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1886 
is  $793,271.60,  showing  an  increase  of  $294,948.03  over  the  year  1S85. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  decided  improvement  this  year 
in  the  ribbon  exports  to  the  United  States. 


ArtielM. 


SiULTibboiu... 
T«lT0i  ribbons 
Bastio  ribbon* 

CfsvmU 

Trtmnringa,  Ao 

Total.... 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1675, 736  25 

105,182  05 

1. 707  78 

13,143  40 

61,808  00 

$307, 109  02 

771, 160  84 

1,678  00 

2,75«  50 

102, 512  20 

$215,556  60 

282, 517  47 

8,656  00 

$816,066  51 

118,841  64 

4,802  28 

84,512  06 

68,214  20 

857, 727  88 

1,185,218  75 

576,248  02 

408,828  67 

1886. 


$541.600  82 

157,511  68 

8,471  74 


00,678  85 
703,271  60 


HETALLUBGY. 

In  the  report  of  my  predecessor  for  the  calendar  year  1881  the  con- 
dition of  French  metallurgy  is  stated  to  have  been  in  that  year  excep- 
tionally good.  During  the  year  1882  its  condition  was  still  prosperous, 
notwiti^standing  the  disastrous  monetary  crisis,  which  seriously  affected 
every  other  branch  of  trade.  The  metallurgic  industry,  however,  re- 
mained intact,  and  kept  up  firm  and  remunerative  prices.    The  French 
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iron  trade  in  1882  proved  to  be,  on  the  whole,  unusaally  steady,  the 
qaotatioDS  throaghoat  the  year  being  nearly  the  same.  Prices  for 
merchant  iron  in  the  Paris  market  ranged  from  21  to  19  francs  per  100 
kilograms,  and  althongh  a  considerable  competition  by  foreign  'pro- 
ducers began  to  make  itself  seriously  felt  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  the  market  continued  remarkably  firm  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Building  operations  in  Paris  being  very  active  during  this  year,  trans- 
actions in  every  description  of  iron — bars,  plates,  slit  iron,  angles, 
hoops,  &c. — remained  numerous  and  fairly  remunerative.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1882  many  orders  taken  in  1881  remained  to  be  filled,  and  the 
great  activity  which  prevailed  in  the  construction  of  public  works  and 
in  the  carrying  through  of  the  so-called  Freycinet  schemes  caused 
many  new  ones.  To  satisfy  the  demand  thus  created  numerous  plants 
were  erected  or  brought  near  completion  during  this  year,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  several  converters  intend^  for  the  production  of 
steel  by  the  dephosphorizing  process,  in  addition  to  the  five  already  in 
operation  in  France.  As  to  novelties  in  the  manufacturing  of  iron  the 
year  1882  has  no  more  showing  than  its  predecessor.  It  is  perhaps  of 
interest  to  mention  that  a  discovery  of  iron  ore  has  been  made  at  Hey- 
wien,  in  the  department  of  the  Is^re,  belonging  to  this  consular  district, 
by  a  company  searching  for  coal-measures.  They  met,  instead,  with  a 
large  bed  of  hematite  iron  of  about  5  meters'  thickness.  This  discov- 
ery will  no  doubt  prove  in  tiie  end  an  important  accession  to  the 
metallurgy  of  the  Loire  district.  The  total  output  of  French  metal- 
lurgy in  1882  was  3,570,296  tons  against  3,070,036  tons  in  1881,  showing 
an  increase  of  500,260  tons.  The  district  of  the  Loire  had  its  due  share 
in  that  increase,  although  I  am  unable  to  state  in  exact  figures  the 
percentage  of  it«  increase. 

But  tavorable  as  1882  proved  to  be  for  the  French  metallurgist,  an 
ominous  symptom,  indicating  even  worse  consequences  in  store  for  the 
future,  showed  itself  at  the  end  of  that  year.  On  the  7th  of  May^  1882, 
one  year  after  the  promulgation  of  the  revised  French  general  tariff,  the 
new  treaties  and  connections  with  the  different  European  powers  had 
come  into  operation.  As  the  duties  on  articles  of  the  metallurgic  line 
had  been  reduced,  the  importation  of  materials,  especially  those  needed 
for  railroad  building,  such  as  axles  and  tires,  naturally  increased.  The 
result  was  that  after  a  seven  months'  trial  of  the  new  legislation  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  was,  at  the  close  of  1882,  already  in  favor  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers, thus  proving  that  the  new  commercial  treaties  did  not  work 
well  as  far  as  the  interests  of  French' metallurgy  were  concerned.  Still, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  completion  of  the  important  public  improvements 
;p7ould  be  steadily  carried  on  by  the  Government,  so  as  to  secure  at  least 
a  modest  number  of  orders  to  the  French  metallurgist.  The  new  year 
of  1883,  therefoie,  brought  expectations  not  oversanguine,  it  is  true,  as 
all  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  great  commercial  revival  of  1879  had 
been  long  abandoned,  yet  presaged  no  gloomy  prospects  for  the  future. 
But  in  the  course  of  events  1883  proved  a  most  deplorable  year  for  all 
concerned  in  metallurgy.  Financial  embarrassments  consequent  upon 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  French  Government  caused  the  secretary  of 
public  works  to  curtail  or  postpone  metallurgical  orders.  The  financial 
crisis  of  1882  had  already  put  a  stop  to  many  private  enterprises.  Now, 
the  straightened  condition  of  the  national  budget  and  the  subsequent 
withdrawal  of  aid  by  the  Government  could  not  but  inflict  a  blow  to 
French  metallurgy  as  severe  as  it  was  sudden.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
great  railway  companies  of  the  country,  almost  equal  in  monetary  im- 
l)ortance  to  the  state  itself,  followed  the  example  of  retrenchment  set 
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by  the  state.  BeiDg  under  the  apprehension  that  a  repurchase  of  their 
roads  by  the  state — ^provided  in  the  different  charters  and  warmly  ad- 
vocated by  influential  political  parties — might  be  carried,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  for  a  revision  of  the  old  charters.  In  the  mean  time 
they  restricted  their  orders  to  their  most  pressing  needs,  prudently  con- 
forming themselves  to  the  marked  decline  in  their  receipts. 

Besides  this,  the  crisis,  already  bad  enough,  was  aggravated  by  the 
competition  of  the  large  metallurgical  establishments  which  had  been 
erected  at  St.  Nazaire,  at  Bayonne,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  new  plants  had  raised  the  producing  capacity  of  French  metallurgy 
to  600,000  tons  per  year^  while  the  home  consumption  did  not  exc^d 
260,000  or  300,000,  leaving  thereby  on  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  a 
surplus  of  at  least  300,000  tons,  which  could  not  be  sent  abroad,  save  at 
piices  almost  ruinous.  Thus  was  exportation,  which  means  successful 
competition  with  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  rendered  impossible. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  stocks  ao- 
dunulated  and  prices,  firom  the  beginning  of  1883  to  the  dose  of  the 
«ame  year,  went  gradually  but  steadily  down.  Merchant  iron,  bars, 
plates,  &c.,  decreased  from  195  francs  in  January  to  100  in  December 
in  ttte  Paris  markets.  Bessemer  steel  rails  were^  in  December,  worth 
160  franoB,  while  in  the  flush  times,  before  the  cnsis,  180  was  the  min- 
imum prioe,  and  the  cost  price  in  the  Loire  district  exceeded  160  francs. 
Hence  fiirther  mann&cturing  of  this  article  became  impossible.  To 
sum  up,  the  year  1883  was  characterized  by  overproduction  and  low 
prices,  such  as  generally  did  not  pay  the  producer,  and  feverish  and  uncer- 
tain trade.  Furnaces  had  to  be  put  out  of  blast  in  the  north  and  Moselle 
region,  as  well  as  in  the  Loire  district,  and  mills  had  to  be  stopped  in 
order  to  check  overproduce.  Many  workmen  were  dismissed,  wages 
were  reduced,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  strikes  followed,  and  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  the  crisis  remained  in  full  force.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  I^nch  metallurgy,  foundry-iron,  forge-iron,  and  steel  included, 
amount^  to — 

Tona. 

1881 3,070,036 

1882 3,570,296 

1883 3,524,500 

1884 2,759,318 

showing  at  the  end  of  1882  an  increase  of  500,260.  and  at  the  close  of 
1883  a  decrease  of  45,796  tons,  leaving  to  the  year  1883  an  excess  of  pro- 
duction over  1881  of  454,464  tons. 

The  following  figures  show  to  what  degree  the  metallurgical  portion 
of  this  district — the  departments  of  the  Loire  and  the  Is^re-^took  part 
in  the  general  production.  Participating  with  209,949  tons  in  a  total 
production  of  3,524,500,  the  two  departments  represented  in  1883  about 
Si  per  cent,  of  the  general  output,  while  in  1881  they  shared  in  it  with 
a  little  more  than  10  per  cent.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  some 
orders  given  in  July,  1883,  to  works  in  the  Loire  region  by  the  war  and 
marine  department  greatly  aided  the  district  and  helped  to  keep  up  its 
activity.  This  region  still  maintains  its  supremacy  in  finished  products, 
especially  in  war  and  marine  materials.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
French  metallurgical  districts  in  the  production  of  steel,  and  although 
the  manufacturing  of  steel  rails  no  longer  pays  and  must  be  abandoned, 
still  its  steel  may  be  destined  to  bring  relief  to  its  metallurgical  inter- 
ests, as,  to  all  appearances,  it  is  to  the  steel  that  belongs  the  coining 
age. 
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Production  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  departments  of  the  Loire  and  Ish^e;  also  the  production 

for  France  entire  during  the  year  1*^84. 


BeMription. 


Prodaotkm  of  iron. 


Is^re. 


Loire. 


Total 
Fnnoe. 


Timi. 


Tons, 

Bails i 

Horohaot and ipedAl iron l    7,486  I  41.040  i    734;il3 

Sfaeet-iron vl       291     14,008  I    126,070 


Tont. 
15,668 


Total 


7,727  1  65,054       876,751 


Prodaction  of  steel. 


iB^re. 


Loire. 


Tons. 


Tons. 
10,083 
85,680 
12,410 


Total 


Tons. 
376^024^ 
103,006 
81,888 


4.709  I  67,141  I  502,006 


MANUFACTURE  OF   ARMS. 

Olosely  connected  with  this  branch  of  indastry  (metallurgical)  is  the- 
manafacture  of  arms,  which  has  its  seat  at  St.  Etienne  and  its  en- 
virons. The  most  important  establishment  engaged  in  the  fabrication 
of  weapons  of  every  description  tor  the  army,  the  so^alled  ^^  l^ational 
Factory  "  has,  daring  the  years  1882, 1833, 1884,  and  1885,  continuoasly 
pursued  a  downward  course.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  from  private 
sources,  ofKcial  statements  regarding  this  Government  institution  have 
at  no  time  been  published,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  guarded 
with  strictest  secrecy.  I  have  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, especially  at  St  Ghamond,  but  every  effort  to  visit  the  works 
or  to  obtain  information  has  been  unavailing.  As  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  national  factory  at  this 
place  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  say  1883, 1884,  and  1885,  have 
not  averaged  more  than  1,500  or  2,000,  while  at  the  end  of  1881  there 
was  still  a  working  force  of  about  4,000  men.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  tiiat  with  the  gradually  diminishing  demand  for  work  durincr  this 
period  wages  went  down  to  an  almost  starving  rate,  the  wages  of  or- 
dinary laborers  being  one  franc  or  one  franc  and  a  half,  say  30  or  40 
cents,  a  day,  and  those  of  skilled  workmen  not  more  than  two  or  two 
and  a  half  francs,  say  50  cents,  per  day. 

It  is  rumored  lately,  however,  that  something  like  a  revival  of  its 
former  activity  will  soon  spring  up,  as  the  army  gun  now  in  use  is  to 
pass  through  a  process  of  remodeling ;  that  work  will  doubtlessly  be 
done  by  the  national  fieu^tories,  among  which  that  of  St.  Etienne  is  the 
most  important. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Government  factories  of  arms  and  the 
distressing  condition  of  their  employes,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
private  branches  of  this  industry.  From  the  very  fact  that  this  branch 
has  for  its  exclusive  specialty  the  fabrication  of  "  arms  of  luxury,*'  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  it  must  have  suffered,  even  more  than  many  other 
branches,  fh>m  the  financial  crisis  and  the  consequent  industrial  stag- 
nation of  the  last  few  years.  Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
statistics  giving  the  exact  or  even  the  approximate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  arms  produced  here^  I  feel  sure  that  the  St.  Etienne  man- 
ufacture of  fancy  arms,  from  information  I  have  gained,  is  losing 
ground  from  year  to  year,  and  is  becoming  less  and  less  able  to  com- 
pete with  tibe  factories  of  other  countries,  where  progress  in  that  line  is^ 
so  marked. 

MINING. 

We  will  pass  now  to  the  mining  industry  of  this  consular  district. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  its  prosperity  depends  mainly  upon  the  wants 
of  the  metallurgic  trade.    As  shown  above,  the  production  of  its  iron^ 
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industry,  1882  and  1883,  was  aboat  half  a  mllliou  of  tons  larger  than  in 
1881,  in  consequence  of  which  the  demand  for  thiB  universal  fuel  in- 
creased proportiooably.  A  statistical  table  published  in  the  iSclio  des 
MineSj  by  Mr.  F.  Laur,  gives  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  the  Loire 
region  as  amounting  to  3,620,550  tons  for  1882,  and  to  3,651,860  tons 
for  1883.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that,  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal 
mined,  these  years  cannot  be  accounted  unsuccessful^  yet  the  general 
<^amity  brought  on  by  the  financial  and  industrial  crisis  in  metallurgy 
had  a  damaging  effect  upon  mining  interests,  resulting  in  the  retrench- 
ment of  wages  of  employes.  The  following  table  shows  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  this  consular  district  for  the  year  1884 : 


Coniialar  district 


Department  of  the  Loire 
Bepftrtment  of  Isdre 


Value. 


$9,573,420  80 
81,698  00 


The  following  will  show  the  production  of  coal  in  the  department  of 
the  Loire  for  the  respective  years : 

Tonfl. 

1881 3,479,356 

18a2 3,568,909 

1883 3,586,802 

1884 3.152,184 

The  decrease  for  the  year  18S4  from  1883  being  499,t»76  tons. 

The  following  translation  of  an  extrabt  from  the  J^oho  dea  Mines  by 
Mr.  F.  Laur,  engineer  of  mines,  is  interesting  for  the  information  con- 
tained in  it  ou  the  subject  of  mines  and  metallurgy. 

Output  of  coal  from  ike  boHn  of  the  Loire  in  1883. 

[Betolt  of  •emi'Mmmd  reports  of  our  five  principal  oompaiiieft  in  1883.] 

Tons. 

flrminy  and  RochA-la-Moii^re 585,444 

Montrambert-Berandi^re  andMontcel 591,675 

Loire 400,998 

MineaofSt.  Etienne 577,110 

BiTe-de-Oier  oompanies 204,932 


Total  ontpat  from  the  basin  of  St.  Etienne 3, 110,910 

SiTe^e-Gier 488,143 

ToUl 3,599,053 


The  total  oot put  bad  been  St.  Etienne 3,055,718 

RiTe-de-Gier 613,191 

Total 3,568,909 

The  output,  then,  of  1883  exceeded  that  of  1882  by  about  30,000  tons. 

The  Hcho  gives  the  production  of  the  two  basins  of  the  Nord  and  of 
the  Pas-de-Oalais,  making  together  10.051,459  tons. 

Ou  the  metallurgic  production  of  tne  Loire  we  have  interesting  fig- 
ures.   From  official  statistics  we  could  not  get  so  much  in  six  months. 

The  production  of  the  Loire  in  18S3,  compared  with  that  of  1882^  is  the 
following : 


Piodnota. 


On.. 
Ina. 


Totel 


1888. 


font, 
02,896 
78,768 
118,290 


264.454 
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As  can  be  seen,  there  is  a  decrease  of  25,000  tons  in  the  manufactured 
article,  iron  and  steM  about  10  per  cent.  If  the  ore  has  suffered  a  dim- 
inution of  only  4,000  tons,  it  is  because  there  must  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  department  foreign  ore,  which  is  again  a  bad  symptom* 

THE  METALLUBaiOAL  PRODUCTION  IN  AMERICA. 

The  condition  of  metallurgy  in  America  is  analogous  to  that  in  Eu- 
rope. In  1883,  if  the  production  was  not  diminished,  the  prices,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  sensibly  lowered.  Many  owners  of  foundries  put  out 
their  fires  because  the  future  promised  no  more  remunerative  prices. 
The  year  1883  produced,  in  round  numbers,  4,948,000  tons  of  ore:  in 
1882,  the  yield  had  been  4,623,000,  say  an  increase  of  325,000  tons.  The 
production  of  steel  rails  in  1883  was  inferior,  by  100,000  tons,  to  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  To  sum  up,  it  is  to  be  seen  that  our  neighbors, 
the  American  iron-men,  cannot  congratulate  themselves  more  than 
their  European  brethren  on  the  results  of  1883.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  they  allege  excess  of  production  as  the  principal  cause  of 
this  state  of  things.  It  is  the  same  on  this  side.  Metallurgy  realizes, 
to  some  extent,  Pharaoh's  dream  of  seven  fat  kine  always  followed  by 
seven  lean  kine  5  the  number  seven  varies,  but  the  succession  of  the  kine 
remains  invariable. 

For  any  information  about  the' glove  business  of  Grenoble,  the  lace 
industry  of  Le  Puy,  the  cotton  goods  of  Tecare,  the  "  Chartreuse''  of 
Voiron,  and  the  glass  manufactories  of  St.  Just,  I  have  to  rely  exclu- 
sively on  the  table  of  declared  exports,  herewith  inclosed,  being  left  ab- 
solutely without  any  other  statistical  information. 

DANIEL  COLEMAK, 

Commercial  Agent 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

St.  JEJtienne^  January  1,  1887. 


A. — Total  ribbon  production  of  St,  Utienne  during  the  years  1881,  18d2,  1883. 


Prodaots. 


Pore  silk,  bUok 

Pore  velvet,  one  color 

ParesUk,  flffared 

Silk  and  cotton  mixed : 

Black 

One  color 

Figared 

Velvet: 

Pare  silk 

Slik  and  cotton  mixed 

Cravats : 

Pureailk 

Silk  and  cotton  mixed 

Trimmings,  braids,  fringes,  &o 

Hat  ribbons 

Elastic  ribbons 


Total. 


188L 


Franes. 

'so.'ioo.'ooo 


12,200,000 

200,000 
2,400,000 

2,000,000 
1,700,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 


63,400,000 


1882. 


Franet. 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 
8,000,000 

2,180,000 
5,200,000 
8,000,000 

200,000 
4,000,000 

1,850,000 
8,000,000 
2,880,000 
8.400,000 
5,000.000 


59,210,000 


1888. 


Franet. 

0,000,000 
10,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,550,000 

10,900,000 

2,500,000 

1,000,000 
15,000,000 

1,000,000 
1,000,000 
700,000 
8,600,000 
4,000,000 


08,650,000 
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DteUtred  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  dUtrict  of  St.  Etienne  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  December  31, 1886, 


Articles. 


Qaait«TB  ending— 


Mftrcb  31, 
IBSe. 


June  30, 
1886. 


CottonKooda I    $4,902  64 


Elastic  ribbons 


2. 218  46 
48 


Olores 1  217,421 

Lsces ;      4,012  87 

Liqaors I      4,193  25 

Silk  and  mixed  ribbons \  130.3U5 

Silk  and  relvet  piece  goods I      1. 361 

Tanned  hides i 

Trimmings  and  braids 26,351  91 

Velvet  ribbons 47,626  05 

Sundries 605  60 


48 
20 


Total 

Totid  for  preceding  year 


$4,8^49 

307  73 

136, 882  67 

2, 262  08 

7,905  99 

159. 161  06 

5, 178  98 


20.954  88 

29, 783  01 

963  05 


43fi.021  12 
300,  396  39 


367. 704  94 
200, 475  30 


September 
30,1886. 


$352  92 
226. 786  73 


1, 903  94 
158,391  97 

8, 038  46 

1,679  14 
26, 723  81 
43, 847  73 

1,888  76 


469.  895  43 
411.  393  08 


Inrrease I  132,624  73     167,229  64       58,502  35 


December 
81,1886. 


$2,288  85 

592  68 

205, 362  49 

1,007  14 

4,391  86 

98, 750  81 

13, 145  99 


16, 648  25 

36,254  90 

569  44 

374, 012  81 
97, 765  65 

276, 246  66 


Total. 


$12, 051  98 

8,471  74 

785, 903  32 

7, 564  06 

18,397  04 

541. 609  82 

27,^44  72 

1, 679  14 

90, 678  85 

157,511  69 

4,  026  94 


1, 650,  638  79 
1. 016, 030  42 


634, 608  37 


Declared  exports  from  the  coneular  district  of  St,  Etienne  to  the  United  States  for  the  years 

1884,  1885,  1886. 


Articles. 


1884. 


1885. 


Cottongoods $2,863  26  i  $18,204  59 

Elastic  ribbona 3,656  09  '  4,802  23 

Gloves U2, 049  85  I  447,392  24 

Lace«,  Sui 15,397  13  '  26.976  98 

Liqaors :..' 

Silk  and  velvet  piece  goods 29,782  50  '  11,168  42 

Silk  and  mixed  ribbons 225,556  50  316.965  41 

Trimmings,  braids,  Ac 84,512  06  63.214  29 

Tanned  hides 8,828  33  i  2,461  21 

Telvet  ribbozta 262,517  47  113,341  64 

Hisoellaneoas  i  22,069  39  |  11,503  46 

Total 1,096,728  57  |  1, 016, 030  42 


1886. 


$12,051  98 

8. 471  74 

785, 903  82 

7,564  06 

18, 897  04 

27,744  72 

541, 609  82 

90, 678  85 

1. 679  14 

157, 511  68 

4, 026  94 


1, 650, 638  79 


CORSICA. 


Beport  of  Consul  Mdson^  of  Marseilles. 

The  island  of  Corsica,  with  an  area  of  3,377  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  272,000,  has  three  principal  sea-ports — Ajaccio,  the  capi- 
tal, on  tbe  western  coast;  Calvi,  on  the  north,  and  Bastia,  the  principal 
commercial  port,  on  the  northeastern  shore,  where  the  long-projecting 
promontory  of  Cape  Corte  joins  the  mainland. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Bastia  comprise  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
foreign  commerce  of  Corsica.  Eight  hundred  and  sixty-live  vessels,  of 
194,351  tons  aggregate  burden,  entered  and  cleared  there  during  1885, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  were  the  regular  steamers  which  ply  be- 
tween Marseilles,  Nice,  and  Leghorn.  Six  hundred  and  lifty-five  of 
these  vessels  were  under  the  French  flag;  the  remaining  two  hundred 
and  ten  represented,  mainly,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  and  Great  Britain. 
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The  foreigu  commerce  of  Bastia  during  the  past  year  presents  the 
following  exhibit : 


Articles. 


France. 


1,360 
306 


Saoports. 


Citrons  in  bnne  —  tons . 

Candied  citron do . . 

Cbestnnu do. . 

Tanning  extracts ...  do  . 

Tan-bark -do  ..; 

Wood         do...  1,185 

Mineral  waters    do...|  1,350 

Oliveoil do...j  540 

Ore  of  antimony do...  I  387 

Charcoal  pig-iron ...  do ...  i  2, 441 

Cork do  ..'  299 

Wine gallons. .  ■  560,  UOU 

i 

Importt.  I 

Steel  tons..  915 

Bariron do...  1,418 

Starch do...  17 

Flour do...  1,830 


AU  other 
cooutries. 


1.828 

422 

819 

5 

195 


156 
210 
461 


544 


Articles. 


Imports— Contin  ned. 

Coal tons 

Paper do 

!  Leather do. 

,  Saltiiah do. 

I  Potatoes do. 

Soap do. 

'  Cott«n  fabrics    ..  .do. 

I  Woolens do. 

I  GlaHS do. 

Petrolenui do. 

Troo  ore  (Ella) do. 

Hoy  and  straw do. 

I  Tobaccoand  cigars  ^o. 

J  Coffee do. 

'  Rice do 

Sugar do. 

Spirits gallons 

Machinery value 


France. 


351 
162 
160 
234 
272 
553 
282 
56 
862 


AU  oth«r 
conn  tries. 


628 


li5 


150 
4,946 
1«039 
134 
215 
105 


$79,860 


Among  the  above  imports  the  petroleum  was  nearly  or  qaite  all  of 
American  origin,  and  the  machinery  was  mainly  engines  and  mining 
apparatus  imported  from  England  by  a  British  company  which  is  pre- 
paring to  work  the  copper  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  He  Bousse. 

BATLBOADS. 

Hitherto  Corsica  has  struggled  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  en- 
tirely without  other  means  of  transportation  than  carts  drawn  by  mules 
or  the  small  wiry  horses  peculiar  to  the  island.  Some  years  ago  a  sys- 
tem of  narrow-gauge  railways  was  projected  to  connect,  when  completed, 
Bastia,  Gorte,  Ajaccio,  Bonifacio,  and  Galvi.  The  main  line  from  Bastia 
to  Ajaccio  passes  through  Gorte,  and  crosses  a  mountain  range  by  a 
tunnel  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  5,000  feet 

The  work  of  construction  has  been  difficult  and  costly^  but  it  has  been 
admirably  done,  and  the  long  tunnel  which  will  complete  this  branch  of 
the  system  is  well  under  way. 

It  is  expected  that  with  the  opening  of  its  railroad  Oorsica  will  make 
rapid  and  important  progress  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  general  in- 
dustry, and  the  English  companies  which  are  opening  new  mines  of 
copper  and  antimony  and  establishing  coal  yards  at  the  principal  ports 
are  spreading  their  sails  for  this  expected  breeze  of  prosperity.  Whether 
these  expectations  will  berealizedthe  event  only  can  determine.  ItwHl 
be  two  or  three  years  before  the  first  or  main  line  of  the  railway  can  be 
opened,  and  meanwhile  the  wants  of  the  Gorsicans  are  few  and  simple 
and  their  purchasing  power  limited  almost  to  the  actual  necessaries  of 
life.  Such  manufactured  goods  as  they  use  are  im])orted  mainly  from 
France  and  from  Belgium,  Holland,  andOermany,  where  manufacturers 
use  the  same  units  of  weight,  measure,  and  value  that  prevail  in  Oor- 
sica. It  is  only  for  tobacco,  flour,  and  petroleum  that  the  Gorsicans 
look  to  the  United  States,  and  even  these  are  generally  purchased  in 
bond  at  the  docks  of  Marseilles. 

In  deference  to  their  limited  purchasing  power  the  people  of  Gorsica 
are  favored  with  a  schedule  of  import  duties  about  one-half  less  than 
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those  imposed  on  the  same  goods  in  continental  France,  and  it  will 
need  only  increased  prosperity  on  the  island  to  greatly  enhance  the 
range  and  quantity  of  its  imports. 

WINBS. 

But  there  are  two  articles  of  Gorsican  export  in  which  American  im- 
porters are  directly  interested  and  concerning  which  there  should  be  a 
better  understanding  as  to  the  present  conditions  of  production  and  ex- 
port. These  are  the  wines  which  are  produced  along  the  northern  and 
western  coasts  of  the  island  and  the  cedrat  or  citron  which  grows  from 
Cape  Corse  to  Aleria,  on  the  eastern  shore.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  the  wines  of  Corsica  have  received  tiie  recognition  that  they 
merit  They  are  mainly  white  or  yellow,  and  the  liner  qualities  resem- 
ble somewhat  Marsala  and  Madeira.  Such  as  are  exported  are  brought 
for  the  most  part  to  l^ice  and  Cette  to  be  mixed  with  the  lighter  wines 
of  the  coast  region  to  produce  the  desired  standard  of  alcoholization. 
Large  quantities  of  grapes  are  also  brought  from  Corsica  to  Nice  to  be 
used  in  wine  manufacture.  As  the  Corsican  wines  are  of  fine  flavor, 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  exportation,  and  withal  cheap,  as  compared 
with  Spanish  and  other  Mediterranean  wines  of  similar  merit,  it  would 
seem  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  an  important  outlet  must  be  found 
for  them  in  the  United  States. 

CITEON. 

But  it  is  the  candied  citron  which,  of  all  Corsican  products,  is  the 
most  important  and  best  known  to  American  importers.  For  many 
years  Corsica  has  produced  two-thirds  of  the  entire  crop  of  citron  grown 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  remaining  third,  commercially  of  quite  inferior 
quality,  coming  from  Sicily,  Algiers,  and  the  Greek  Archip^go.  Until 
quite  recently  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Corsican  farmers  to  sell 
their  fruit  green  to  confectioners  in  Leghorn  or  to  export  it  packed  in 
casks  with  sea  water  to  London,  where  it  has  been  preserved  for  the 
British  trade.  A  full  crop  in  a  good  year  is  3,000  tons  or  6,000,000 
pounds;  but  the  supply  often  falls  below  two-thirds  of  that  amount. 
This  has  been  the  case  during  the  present  season,  the  crop  just  gatii- 
ered  being  estimated  at  not  more  than  1,800  tons.  The  United  States 
consume  annually  about  1,000  tons  of  candied  citron,  the  larger  part 
of  which  has  been  hitherto  purchased  at  Leghorn,  and  is,  therefore, 
generally  supposed  to  be  of  Italian  origin.  This  is  true  only  as  re- 
gards the  preserving  process;  the  fruit,  as  already  stated,  comes  fix)m 
northern  Corsica.  The  citron  {cedrat)  grows  on  a  shrub  4  or  5  feet 
in  height.  This  is  grown  from  slips  or  cuttings,  and  reaches  full-bear- 
ing capacity  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  The  shrub  is  exceedingly  sensitive 
to  cold,  one  degree  below  freezing  point  being  fatal  to  it;  but  otherwise 
its  culture  involves  no  difficulty.  Corsica  is  of  volcanic  origin  and  its 
soil  shows  remarkable  fitness  for  citron  culture,^the  fruit  being  fiAn, 
free  frt)m  blemish,  and  full-flavored  to  a  degree  rarely  realized  in  Sicily 
or  elsewhere. 

There  are  undoubtedly  districts  in  California  and  Texas  where  it 
could  be  grown  with  entire  success,  though  of  course  no  Corsican  will 
be  likely  to  admit  this  until  it  is  proven  by  experience.  The  world's 
consumption  of  citron  increases  steadily  but  very  slowly.    A  full  crop 
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overloads  the  market  and  breaks  prices  rainoasly ;  a  short  yield  sends 
values  up  again,  and  thus  fortunes  are  lost  and  won. 

The  tendency  has  therefore  been  to  concentrate  the  citron  mannfact- 
ore  and  trade  in  the  hands  of  a  few  firms  having  sufficient  capital  to 
preserve  and  pack  away  their  stock  in  seasons  of  plenty  to  await  the 
almost  invariable  short  crop  of  the  succeeding  year.  There  are  two  of 
tibese  firms  now  established  in  Bastia  who  buy  the  green  fruit  as  it  comes 
in  from  the  farms,  pickle  it  a  month  in  sea  water,  crystallize  it  in  dense 
sirups  of  nearly  white  sugar,  and  pack  it  in  the  peculiar  oval-shaped 
boxes  which  are  preferred  in  the  American  market.  These  two  houses 
have  already  built  up  an  extensive  direct  trade  with  the  United  States, 
and  the  future  tendency  will  undoubtedly  be  to  take  this  manufacture 
and  traffic  more  and  more  from  Leghorn  and  restore  it  to  Corsica. 

Quite  fortuitously  for  this  purpose  there  has  been  recently  established 
a  bimonthly  steamship  service  between  Bastia  and  London. 

The  vessels  of  the  General  Navigation  Company,  coming  from  Alex- 
andria, Naples,  and  Leghorn,  stop  now  at  Bastia,  and,  as  this  company 
has  excellent  facilities  for  transshipment  at  London,  it  offers  practically 
a  direct  service  between  Corsica  and  New  York. 

FEANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul. 

United  State  Consulate, 

Marseilles^  November  30,  1S8G. 


Report  oj  Constil- General  Raine,  of  Berlin. 

The  universal  complaint  of  German  trade  and  industry  in  1885  was 
caused  less  by  stagnation  and  decline  of  business  than  by  low  and  un- 
profitable prices.  It  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  comparative  table 
that  the  commercial  balance  against  Germany  in  1885  was  higher  by 
about  $14,000,000  than  in  1884,  while  the  year  1883,  showing  the  largest 
amount  of  exports,  closed  with  an  excess  of  about  $3,000,000  exports 
over  imports.  Official  returns  give  the  following  figures  of  Germany's 
special  commerce  (exclusive  of  goods  in  transit)  in  the  last  fourteen 
years: 


Yean. 


1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Imported. 


$825, 408, 000 
1,018,666,000 
874, 174, 000 
851, 295, 000 
031, 865, 000 
047,240,000 
885,005,000 


Exported. 


$586,574,000 
592, 620, 000 
509, 046. 000 
605, 820. 000 
606, 750, 000 
657, 451. 000 
640,220,000 


Yean. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1U84 
1885 


Imported. 


$096,534,000 
913,920,000 
871, 080, 000 
744, 940, 000 
775,880.000 
781, 830, 006 
711,620.000 


Exported. 


$671,100,000 
723,520,000 
709,240.000 
750,220,000 
778,260,000 
778.022,000 
003,770.000 


GERMANY'S    INDUSTRIAL    PBOGBESS    DUBING  THE  LATTER  HALF  OP 

THE  CENTURY. 

A  comparison  of  the  state  of  industry  twenty-five  years  ago  with  that 
of  the  present  time  is  quite  instructive.    Taking  standard  conditions  as 
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412. 5  in  1885 

D1885 

n  1684-^85 

nl884-'85 

in  1884 

in  1884 

u  1683 

nl833 

nl883 

nl884 

n  1884 

nl884 

nl884 

in  1884 

346. 6  in  1884 


100,  the  upward  tendency  will  be  seen  by  the  figares,  pat  in  juxtapo- 
sition, for  the  latest  years  reported : 

standard  conditions  and 
proportionate  increase. 

Population 100  in  1860  :  124. 1  in  1885 

Ontpntof  coal 100  in  1861 

Pig-iron  produced .* 100inl861  :  617.1 

Sugar  produced 100  in  1871-72:    602.3 

Beer  produced 100  in  1872  :  152.8 

Total  imports  for  home  consumption 100  in  1872  :  131. 2 

Exports 100inl872  :  190.7 

Length  of  railroads 100  in  1868  :  214.3 

Number  of  iXMt-offlces 100  in  1874  :  167.9 

Number  of  telegraph  oflaces 100  in  1874  :  226.4 

Goods  traffic  on  large  rivers  and  canals  100  in  1860  :  370. 0 

Sea  trade  in  German  ports 100  in  1874  :  181.0 

Pig-iron  consumed :..  100  in  1872  :  1.55.6 

Coal  consumed 100  in  1872  :  177.5 

Petroleum  consumed 100  in  1866  :  141.8 

Cotton  consumed 100  in  1866 

Jute  consumed 100  in  1866  :  3276.7  in  1884 

Chili  saltpeter  consumed 100  in  1672  :  624,0  in  1684 

Though^to  jadge  from  the  fignres  first  above  given,  it  mnst  be  granted 
that,  generally  speaking,  a  great  change,  beginning  1872,  has  taken 
place,  viz.,  decreased  imports  and  increased  exports.  It  will  be'observed 
that  1885  shows  a  sadden  decline  by  $84,000,000  as  compared  with  ex- 
ports in  1884. 

The  canses  of  this  decline  may  be  attributable  partly  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cholera  last  year  both  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  stringent 
preventive  measures  were  taken,  which  materially  affected  importation. 
Another  cause  consisted  in  the  unfavorable  economical  condition  of 
France,  England,  the  United  States,  and  of  large  portions  of  South 
America ;  while  Russia's  almost  prohibitive  rates  of  duty  did  not  foster 
the  importation  of  German  articles.  But  the  principal  cause  of  the  de- 
crease of  imports  by  316.4  million  marks  ($75,400,000)  and  of  exports 
by  344.7  millions  ($82,000,000)  in  value  during  the  year  1885  as  against 
1884  must  be  ascribed  to  the  steady  decline  of  prices  both  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  manufactured  articles. 

A. — Average  wholesale  prices  of  ehief  articles  in  the  German  Empire  during  the  years  1860- 

18c^5  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1686. 


▲niolM,  meMOTM,  and  nAmes  of  market 

1800. 

1881. 

1882. 

1 
1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

^"^ 

Wheat  (per  1000  kilograms = 22  cwt.) : 
P4it1&,  good  quality 

$51.8 
40.0 
65.7 
62.1 

44.7 
48.1 
48.6 
60.8 

87.0 
60.4 
46.2 
45.8 

85w2 
85.8 
86.8 
86.7 

14.4 
16.8 
18.8 

1 

$52.2 
60.1 
56.8 
61.5 

46.4 
44.8 
51.8 
52.3 

86.2 
60.7 
44.6 
45.6 

85.8 
87,4 
80.5 
87.8 

13.0 
15.5 
12.6 

$48.5 
46.7 
54.0 
57.6 

36.2 
38.0 
42.4 
45.7 

31.  S 
46.5 
43.1 
44.4 

31.5 
20.9 
87.0 
89.8 

11.6 
18.1 
11.2 

$44.8 

43.4 
48.5 
54.2 

84.4 
32.4 
87.8 
42.5 

31.5 
44.5 
30.5 
40.5 

80.5 
80.2 
34.7 
32.4 

12.7 
13.0 
12.2 

$88.5 
87.4 
42.8 
49.9 

34.1 
83.0 
36.4 
43.5 

32.0 
45.3 
41.9 
42.8 

81.2 
31.3 
84.8 
35.7 

11.3 
12.1 
11.0 

$88.3 
84.1 
41.3 
46.6 

83.4 
81.2 
85.9 
42.3 

81.5 
42.5 
37.9 
88.6 

81.9 
31.3 
83.9 
35.7 

9.0 

10.4 

9.0 

$37.24 

Colosne-oii'tbe*  Rhine 

33.45 
40.84 

40.20 

Bje  (per  1,000  kilograms  =  22  owt.) : 

Befifi>.ffood  QoalitT 

30.69 

Dantxio 

27.84 

Colome... 

3^76 

IfiiMMQ  (Hmmrlaii  rve) 

39.86 

Bvley  (per  1,000  kflograma  a  22  owt.) : 
I]tetsio 

28.00 

IJndaa 

JCagdeborg 

iBnirh 

Oata  (per  1,000  kilograms  —22  cwt.) : 

41.41 
35.12 
38.67 

20.11 

OokMpM 

ISikSm. 

P0Uto^TlU  (per  10,000  Uter— 2,200  gal- 
Ions): 
Berlin 

20.60 
32.87 
35.10 

9.2 

Mannhfrim  (Baden)                 ^  

8.8 

Poeen 

8.0 
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A.^Average  wKole$ale  prioeB  of  6kitf  otrtkiUt  in  tke  Qermtm  Empire^  fc. — Continaed. 


Artiolea,  meMoiet,  aod  luunM  of  mwket 


Sugar  (per  100  kilogranui = 2.2  owt.) : 

(a)  Rawsagar: 

Colognu,  light  grain,  M  per  cent, 
polarization,  oxolosive  of  sacks. . 

Hagdebarg,  first  qnalitv,  96  per 
cent,  polarizaiion,  ezoinsive  of 
sacks 

(b)  Sugar  refined : 

Cologne 

Magaebnrg,  first  quality,  in  loarea. 
Coffee  (per  100  kilograms =2.2  owt.) : 

Bremen  (Rio)  good  ordinary 

Frankfort-ontoe •  Main    (Java)  good, 

ordinary 

Hamburg  (Santos) 

Mannheim  (Ceylon)  good  middle  qual- 
ity...  

Rice  (per  100  kilograms =2.2  owt ) : 

Bremen  (Rangoon)  peeled,  beet  quality. 
Hamburg  (Rimgoon)  lowest  quotation. . 
Herrings  (each  cask,  at  150  kilograms) : 
Stettin: 

Crown  matties,  including  casks 

Scottish  matties,  including  casks . . . 
Tobacoo,  mlmufMtared   (per    100  kilo- 
grams =22  cwt.): 
Bremen: 

Kentucky,  ordinary,  including 

packing 

BnuEil,  second  quality 

Hamburg : 

Domingo 

BrasU 

Cotton  (100  kilograms  =  2.2  cwt.) : 

Bremen,  good  fkir.  Oomra 

Hamburg  (New  (Orleans)  middling 

Wbol  (per  100  kilograms =2.2  owt.) : 

Berlin,  North  German 

Bi  emeu,  washed,  Buenos  Ayies 

Pig-iron  (per  1,000  kilograms = 22  cwt.) : 
Berlin,  from  the  store : 

Best  Scottish  oast  iron.  No.  1 

Eni^h  (Kiddleborough),  No.  8  ... . 
Breslan,  at  the  works: 

Puddling-iron 

Foundry-iron 

Dortmund,  at  the  works : 

Beasemer  crude  iron 

Westphalian  puddling-iron 

Dnsseldorf;  at  the  works : 

Best  German  paddling-lron 

Best  German  foundry-iron 

Lead  (per  100  kilograms  «  2.2  owt.) : 

Berlin 

Halberstadt.  refined,  soft,  at  the  works 

Cologne,  douole  refined,  soft 

Copper,  (per  100  kilograms  as  2.2  owt.) : 

Hunburg.  BngUsfai,  in  blocks 

Zinc  (per  100  kilograms  «  2.2  owt.) : 

Breelau 

Cologne 

Tin  (per  100  kilograms  «  2.2  owt.) : 

Hamburg 

Petroleum    Oaer  100  kilograms  =  2.2  cwt. 
with  barrel) : 

Bremen,  American  white  refiined 

Stettin,  American  white  R.  P 

Pit  coal  (per  1,000  kilograms  «  22  cwt.) : 
Breelau: 

Nether  Silesian  for  gar 

Upper  Silesian  for  gar 

Dantdc.  delivered  on  board  : 

Double  sifted  nut  coal,  English  .... 
Scottish,  machine  coal,  lump  ooal . . 
Dortmund,  at  the  pits: 

Lumpooal,  for  export 

Puddling^oal  good  quality 

Saarbruck,  open-burning  ooal 


IMO.       188L 


$15.8 


15.2 

19.2 
18.7 

80.2 

44.0 
80.9 

58.2 

6.8 
5.9 


9.7 
&1 


12.4 
2L8 

26.4 
27.8 

26.1 
8L6 

79.7 
114.8 


90.7 
16L9 

15.9 
17.4 

1&7 
16.8 

191 8 
20.7 

7.9 


7.6 

85.6 
88.6 

&0 
9.0 

45.0 


4.1 
4.4 


2.4 
L6 

8.1 
8.2 

2.0 
L4 


$16.1 


15.6 

19.8 
19.2 

24.8 

4L8 
25.0 

55.7 

6.1 
&4 


7.8 
7.2 


14.0 
8L0 

26.9 
27.8 

28.6 
28.4 

79.1 
104.9 


19.4 
1 

18.8 
14.8 

16.6 
18.6 

14.0 
17.4 

7.4 


1888. 


6L9 

83.4 
82.4 

7.8 
7.8 

47.8 


8.8 

4.1 


2.4 

L6 

3.8 
8.5 

L9 
1.2 


$15.8 


15.2 

19.5 
19.1 

19.7 

85.0 
191 8 

52.4 

6.1 
4.5 


&1 
7.9 


15.0 
19.8 

26.8 
2&7 

22.2 
80.5 

78.5 
101.8 


19.9 
16.0 

15.7 
16L5 

16.7 
15.4 

15.8 
17.8 

7.1 
6.4 
6.7 

84.9 
85.7 

7.5 
&1 

54.0 


8.4 
8.6 


2.4 
L4 

8.2 
8.1 

].8 
L2 
1.0 


1888. 


$14.8 


14.3 

1&2 
17.7 

19.6 

87.4 
21.6 

52.2 

6.1 
4.7 


9l5 
&4 


15.7 
2L1 

28.2 
26.1 

19.0 
25.9 

78.5 
99.9 


19.6 
15.0 

13.2 
15.1 

14.4 
18.7 

18.7 
17.4 

6.4 
5.7 
6.9 

83.6 
88.5 

6L9 
7.8 

49.7 


8.7 
4.0 


2.8 
L4 

8.1 

8.0 

1.7 
1.4 
1.9 


1884. 


$11.7 


ILl 

14.9 
14.6 

22.3 

36.6 
22.8 

49.7 

6.1 
4.7 


7.9 
6.8 


39.6 
19.7 

28.8 

8&7 

22.4 
87.2 

76.0 
95.5 


17.8 
18.9 

12.9 
14.8 

12.6 
12.0 

1L9 
15.0 

5.5 
4.9 
5.1 

29.9 
80.0 

6L5 
&9 

44.0 


8.6 
3.0 


2,3 
L4 

8.1 
3.1 

1.7 
1.4 
1.0 


1888u 


Ajgrt. 


$IL  9       $ia  3 


1 


11.2 

14.9 
14.1 

19.4 

33.6 
19.3 

47.6 

4.9 
4.4 


7.4 

7.9 


17.9 
1&9 

28.6 
86.0 

22.0 
26.8 

68.7 
81.8 


16.6 
12.7 

11.5 
18.4 

10.0 
10.5 

10.6 
18.9 

5.0 
6.1 
5.8 

25.8 
28.2 

6L2 
6.7 

46.9 


3.5 
3.7 


2.3 

1.3 

2.9 

2.8 

1.7 
1.2 
1.9 


0.8 

13.0 
12.6 

2L5 

35.0 
22.5 

49.9 

5.0 
6.1 


7.4 
&5 


10.7 
23.8 

28.8 
98.8 

19.0 
28.8 

71.4 
99.8 


16.8 
1L9 

9.4 
11.6 

9.9 
9.8 

9.7 
U.6 

6.3 
6.6 
«.l 

21.2 
20.0 

6.1 
6.5 

52.5 


2.9 
&1 


2.8 
L8 

2.8 
2.6 

1.5 
1.0 
L8 
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Many  manufoctarers  carried  on  their  basiness  with  a  profit  next  to 
nothing,  and,  in  nnmerons  instances,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  retaini- 
ing,  in  anticipation  of  better  times,  skillful  laborers,  who,  if  disndssed, 
would  go  to  fill  the  ranks  of  dreaded  competitors. 

In  1^6,  however,  signs  of  a  revival  of  business  were  noticed,  and 
prices  show  towards  the  end  of  1886  a  considerable  rise,  as  compared 
witli  prices  in  June  last,  especially  in  metals,  cotton,  hemp,  wool,  silk, 
and  flax,  while  cereals  declined. 

Exporters  stated  to  me  that  consumption  of  stock  had  given  the  first 
incentive  to  trade  in  many  instances.  But  in  my  opinion  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  brisk  exportation  set  in  when  tiie  United  States 
sent  large  orders  in  consequence  of  the  strikes  and  labor  disturbances 
then  pfevidiing  at  home. 

According  to  consular  reports  the  Qerman  Empire  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  ending  September,  1886,  $76,588,045.18,  as 
against  $50,768,743.79  in  1885,  making  a  total  increase  of  $16,819,801.39 
in  1886,  the  largest  amount  thus  far  reported  in  any  one  year. 

B». —  Value  of  declared  eaeportefrom  the  ooneular  district  of  Berlin  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 


(ozenX 

▲zt|  works  of 

AztiflfllAlllowon 

BMkiOti,  eano  irare 

Books 

Bristteo,  bfBshfls,  bonokalr. 


Olsss,  Botsl,  woodsn. 


Yogotslilo  incT . ... 
Ghsadools,  dnifs,  ayes,  Ink 
Chronos 


Dtots  sad  pieoe  goods : 
Cotton  sod  cotton 

coods 

LmcB   sad   Unea  mixod 
nods.  ...•••.••......... 

Silk  sod  silk  mixed  leoods . 
YehreC  siid>liish  goods. .. . 

WoolsB  sua  irooloB  mixed 

goods •.... 

Bsrthsnwsre 

XmbtoidorieSb  oroohotoorera.. 


FlHiey  fMthecs 

goods,  notloDs,  toys 
tnomlngs. ........ 


of. 


Glnooso  end  dextrine* 


Xadte-rabber  goods 

Inslramsnt%  mnsiesl ; 

Aoeoideoos^  Stc .... 

PIsaos  end  pianinos 
InstrmBeBts.sneatlic  . 
iToryplsao-keys 


Fonrtli 
qnsrter,  1885. 


161,  OMM 


1,025  78 


2,685  72 

534  07 

2,917  05 

2,018  44 

10,615  83 
5,028  65 

68,088  01 
8.847  22 

96^885  67 


4,807  00 

5^063  68 

1,180  00 

85^216  86 

66^771  85 
8.243  71 

20,800  58 
5,688  87 
61,048  16 
61,877  45 
8,522  47 
1,848  62 


2,742  07 

8^482  55 

218  81 


78  80 

10,778  94 
8,254  48 
4,707  48 


OloTosaadgloTe  lestber..       60;  581  08 

Msnafccturesof 8,004  14 

Utaoffs,  malt  end  dIstiUed I        6^10165 


First 
qnsrter,  1886. 


182, 885  85 
778  42 


8,182  17 

852  78 

3,489  53 

6^716  40 

25^037  00 
6,540  28 

85,510  25 
4,463  88 

U,541  87 

22,205  07 


523  18 

9,277  47 

2,891  18 

82,602  24 

78,825  61 


Seoond 
qosrter,  188& 


$142,07100 
788  98 


32,026  70 
8,855  80 
4,254  65 
7,267  82 
676  07 
1,044  82 


645  88 

14,506  06 

660  24 

288  00 


18,521  70 
7,742  02 
4,168  80 


86,166  82 
6,68170 
7,554  48 


1,395  63 

764  69 

665  69 

6^650  75 

7,160  89 

19,749  66 
9,853  00 

48,145  81 
5, 524  99 

12,883  70 

22,788  97 


8,787  50 

2,800,83 

8,259  30 

245,146  24 

204,502  40 

836  66 

10,661  14 

7.512  97 

35,935  22 

7.789  70 

1,686  70 

73  98 

9,013  70 

986  70 

5,305  58 

8,888  26 

522  38 

1,684  60 

1,200  60 

15,88179 
4,524  92 
2,840  02 
1,474  17 
116  00 
2,848  80 
1,405  06 


Third 
qosrter,  1886. 


1828,546  65 
500  99 


55,858  50 

1^776  78 
668  42 


5 


8,668  67 

864  19 

5, 318  71 

4,838  34 

11,452  83 

25,]66  14 

7, 178  82 

55,768  48 

1,664  52 

7,967  91 

19, 099  16 


5, 108  76 

1,044  70 

1, 610  43 

205,638  76 

186, 918  54 

666  50 

13,299  09 

10. 267  91 

41,090  23 

67, 522  27 

1,384  15 

4,148  00 

15,411  52 

728  04 

6,498  78 

4,885  80 

286  24 

8141 

2,052  05 

15,682  64 
8^687  61 
8,455  64 

8,  en  86 


8,588  88 

773  42 

106,807  10 

161,482  99 

9^258  72 


Total 


8564,940  18 
2,068  89 
1. 025  78 
5,064  80 
7,666  77 
6^861  25 
17, 905  57 
27,848  06 

81,368  18 
20,508  20 
203,412  85 
14, 500  57 
59. 279  25 
64. 283  20 


19.221  44 

10.095  68 

8.047  88 

568.504  10 

537, 013  50 

3, 746  93 

76, 787  51 

32, 270  65 

87.328  26 

89,457  24 

13. 269  39 

6.615  42 

24,425  22 

1,664  74 

15, 192  16 

86,863  07 

1,637  67 

1,914  01 

3,840  04 

60,375  07 

28,159  08 

20,171  05 

5(158  08 

116  00 

4,987  28 

2,179  38 

820,508  55 
50,795  61 
85^583  22 
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B*.— Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Berlin j  ^*c. — Continued. 


Artideft. 


Lithofinpht 

MaohinM 

Metol: 

ManafMtnrea  of 

Brass,  bronze,  sad  spelter 
ffoods 

Cniyre  poll  articles 

Zinc  goods 

Minerals 

Motber>of>peail 

Mooldinn,  gilded 

OUpainungs 

Oleographs 

Paper: 

Fancy 

Ifanafkotnres  of 

Photographs 

PlanU 

PorceIainirar» 

Bags,  waste  paper 

Beady^made  clothing. 

Cloaks,  woolen,  «o 

Jerseys 

Shawls 

Bennets 

SilTer,  articles  made  of. 

Siselbr  painters 

Stainaries 

Sugar,  capillary 

Sundries 

Theater  apparatoses 

Trimmings 

Wines 

Wood,  mannfkotnres  of 

Yam,  woolen  and  worsted. . . . 


Foarth 
qaarter,  1886. 


$562  88 


First 
qaarter,  1888. 


Total  for  year  ending 
September  80, 1886 

Total  for  year  ending 
September  80, 1885 


85,564  41 

11.878  01 

2,016  26 

3,038  00 

107  10 


IncTsase. 
Decrease 


490  18 

28.487  64 

3.880  86 

40,706  88 
26.068  86 

8,872  64 
768  88 

1,618  18 

4.679  60 
5,424  87 

66,676  90 
9.806  96 

7.680  44 
5^ 


8,683  44 

49,648  91 

286  79 

6^188  17 

822  68 

2,985  64 

27,841  33 


811,960  60 
867,807  17 


56^846  67 


0840  47 


12,180  38 

8.379  98 

963  66 

11, 152  25 


Second 
qaarter,  1886. 


271  56 

247  12 

1,896  76 

29,800  27 

16^068  80 

1,64197 


775  26 
16^054  09 
27,860  24 
141,663  60 
196,282  60 
42,999  47 
11,929  20 


867  14 
82  86 


20,095  89 


80,518  28 

898  60 

2,770  08 

87,538  00 


1,188,052  36 
961,859  80 


642  00 
907  88 

13,673  70 

7,768  74 
1,048  22 
8,430  28 
87140 
1,164  68 


8,45100 
1.718  85 

20,806  70 

26,044  16 

2,864  89 


Third 
qaarter,  1886. 


463  68 

87,805  89 

99.604  43 

180.067  88 

63, 886  66 

4,940  05 

U,  280  30 

754  62 


81,744  10 
'17,097*80 


1,638  88 
86,466  85 


1.528,856  74 
1,051,602  86 


177,002  56        471,662  80 


0665  90 

1,323  16 

23.426  66 

46,886  73 
2,613  78 

66,742  81 
867  07 
514  46 


31,808  18 
46^106  81 

66,724  96 

81,604  07 

3,164  66 


16^007  36 

82,741  68 

57,332  70 

442,832  41 

80,151  04 

16^150  80 

8.146  86 

114  24 


61,661  40 


30,786  87 

106  64 

1,792  43 

32,676  78 


3,380,618  60 
1,708,901  14 


526»712  46 


TotoL 


$2.11166 
2,280  54 

84,854  10 

74,003  81 

6,6U80 

90,372  43 

846  67 

1, 679  14 

770  75 

58,988  84 

52,626  78 

166.686  48 

97,780  96 

9,688  66 

758  88 

18,964  38 

91. 181  01 

189.63188 

780.339  79 

287.407  38 

71,72168 

81,736  40 


867  14 

83  86 

8,583  44 

808, 036  86 

286  70 

88,480  71 

1.417  01 

0.18163 

124.023  56 


6. 704. 882  30 
4,684,760  96 


1, 120, 121  24 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


The  following  table  shows  in  what  articles  Germany's  total  exports 
to  all  foreign  coantries  in  1886  (first  nine  months)  exceeded  the  figures 
reported  for  same  period  in  1885 : 

D. — German  imports  and  exp&rt$  of  some  of  the  chief  articles  during  the  first  nine  monihs 
(January  1  to  September  30)  of  the  calendar  years  1886  and  1885. 


Artidea. 


Pig,  Borap,  loop,  and  WMto  iron *ton8.. 

H«infactareB  of  iron do... 

Cotton do... 

Cotton  yam — do... 

Cotton  goods do... 

Raw  sheop's  wool do... 

Woolen  yam do... 

Woolen  goods do... 

SUk do... 

Silk  and  half  silk  goods do... 

Linen  and  lute  yam  and  thread do... 

Linen  and Jnte  goods do... 

Leather do... 

Leather  goods do... 

Wood  (rough,  oat,  and  raw) do... 

Wood  articles do... 

Wheat do... 


Bye 


.do. 


Oats do.. 

Barley do.. 

False do.. 

Bape  and  lin  seed do.. 

Potatoes do.. 

Floor,  starch,  peeled harley do.. 

Lard do.. 

Better do.. 

Eggs do.. 

Horses head. 

Cattle do.. 

Hogs do.. 

Sheep do.. 

Wine tons. 

Tobaooo  leaves do.. 

Coffee do.. 

Bice do.. 

Tea do.. 

Sugar do.. 

Brandy  (not  mixed) do.. 

Petroleam do.. 

Pit  coal  and  coke do.. 


Imports. 


1886. 


117,600 

81, 626 

134,016 

16,690 

1,063 

02,518 

15,063 

1,265 

2,702 

381 

10,250 

1.664 

5,102 

600 

1, 231, 023 

8.953 

219, 200 

378,806 

65,958 

212,446 

19,894 

67.452 

21,359 

14,635 

28,684 

3,676 

22,550 

57,155 

98,614 

548,789 

6,718 

39,672 

26,668 

95. 595 

58,242 

1,204 

2,198 

331 

261,292 

1. 975. 048 


1885. 


162,222 

35,582 

119,859 

15, 772 

1,186 

82,061 

14,038 

1,244 

2,262 

398 

12,285 

4,433 

5,493 

600 

2. 446, 764 

9,438 

509,685 

610,371 

183,100 

302,255 

33.062 

80,619 

37,642 

23,644 

24,081 

2,767 

19,693 

57, 557 

78.528 

416, 001 

9.825 

42,488 

26,024 

91, 419 

63,996 

1,285 

2,241 

540 

287, 817 

1,878,116 

Exports. 


1886. 

1885. 

246.636 

190,.630 

627,678 

656^320 

8  400 

6,937 

£,436 

6,485 

20,231 

17,849 

10, 417 

7,662 

4,910 

8,084 

'  21,469 

19,696 

712 

089 

4,451 

3,504 

2,514 

1,871 

5,412 

5,223 

6,338 

6,209 

4,500 

4,006 

380,932 

^1,589 

23,783 

20,480 

378,806 

611,971 

2,463 

2,802 

12,083 

7.181 

17,008 

13,114 

9,712 

5.861 

13,645 

15,109 

98,486 

64,132 

121,130 

106,894 

30 

16 

10,075 

11,557 

1,440 

1,692 

10,207 

12,225 

132, 702 

145,168 

262,304 

377.897 

1,036,560 

917,068 

20,600 

11,633 

1,722 

3.651 

18 

20 

13 

6 

4 

4 

358,404 

868,603 

51,650 

65. 038 

112 

86 

6,699,271 

6.980,S» 

*Ton  =  22cwt. 

A  Doticeable  increase  took  place  in  scrap  and  pig  iron  (56,000  tons) 
and  manufactures  of  iron  (68,990  tons). 

The  condition  of  textile  industry  is  reported  to  be  more  favorable  than 
has  been  the  case  for  many  years  past.  The  increase  of  woolen  yam 
exported  in  these  nine  months  amounted  to  about  22,000  cwt. ;  silks  and 
half  silks,  19,000  cwts. }  linen  and  jute  articles,  4,400  cwt.  An  increase 
is  also  reported  of  exported  wood  and  leather  articles,  of  wine,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantities  imported  of  nearly  all  the  items  set 
forth  in  Exhibit  0  show  a  decline,  in  some  instances  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent,  so  that  in  this  year  the  commercial  balance  is  evidently 
in  favor  of  Germany. 

The  first  six  months  of  the  German  fiscal  year,  commencing  April  1, 
1886,  show  the  following  net  proceeds  of  duties  and  taxes  in  excess  of 
the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year,  viz : 

Harks. 

Duties 4,203,701 

Tobacco  tax 268,181 

Sugar  tax 9,754,386 

Salt  tax 394,357 

Brandy  tax 1,179,396 

Brewing  tax 499,052 


Total  increase 16,299,073 
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The  total  amonnt  of  revenues  from  these  sources  being  167,833,560 
marks  in  1886,  against  151,594,487  marks  for  same  half  year  in  1885. 

STATEMEKT    OF    A    BEPBESENTATIYE    OF    THE    IKPEBIAL    GOYEBN- 

HENT. 

In  the  recent  debates  of  the  Oerman  Beichstag  on  the  enactment  of  the 
German-Spanish  treaty  of  commerce,  in  which  the  Liberal  party  at- 
tempted to  make  the  protective  policy  of  the  Qovemment,  adopted  since 
1879,  responsible  for  the  decline  of  trade  in  1884  and  1885,  the  represent- 
ative in  response  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  articles  of  export 
in  Germany,  such  as  cattle,  sugar,  spirits,  and  iron,  had  extraordinarily 
receded  in  price. 

SnpiKMe  [he  demoiiBtrated]  we  underlay  to  oar  export  retnnis  of  1886  the  prices  of 
the^jnost  favorable  vear  of  the so-caUed  ''free-trade  "  period  (prior  to  1879),  we  wobld 
arrire  at  a  figure  of  4  milliards  of  mark  for  exports  in  1885,  a  figure  whion  cannot  be 
ahown  by  any  single  year  of  the  free-trade  period. 

He  continued  to  argue  that  it  was  altogether  due  to  the  increased  ex- 
I>ort8  within  the  last  years,  chiefly  to  America,  that  Germany  succeeded 
in  getting  back  from  abroad  those  600,000,000  marks  in  gold,  which,  ow- 
ing to  its  former  unfavorable  commercial  balance,  had  left  the  country. 
As  a  <^  reliable  barometer,"  as  a.<<  mathematical  proof  of  the  nature  of 
Germany's  foreign  relatloiil^''  he  mentioned  tlie  rates  of  exchange  for 
bills,  which  for  two  years  past.had  been  in  favor  of  Germany.  Gold  on 
hand  continued  to  increase,  coming  in  from  abroad.  Two  factors  regu- 
lated commerce  with  foreign  nations :  Balance  between  imports  and  ex 
ports  of  goods,  and  credit  and  debit  of  public  securities  (stocks  and 
bonds). 

Nevertheless  a  Berlin  paper  of  influence  expresses  the  opinion,  in  the 
face  of  the  above  flgures,  Uiat  many  of  the  convinced  adherents  of  the 
dominant  protective  policy  begin  to  entertain  doubts  about  the  success 
of  the  latter.  They  compare  the  period  of  the  very  first  commercial 
treaties  with  the  politico-commercial  events  of  more  recent  years  with 
a  view  to  imminent  political  disturbances  most  likely  to  occur  before 
long.  Those  treaties  were  concluded  for  a  number  of  years ;  the  exte- 
rior calmness  of  commercial  relations  then  seemed  to  be  secured  and 
not  exposed  to  disturbances  such  as  nowadays  are  coming  from  divers 
quarters,  and  at  unaccountable  intervals  troubling,  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly, business  and  trade. 

During  the  decenni^s  for  which  those  treaties  were  concluded  the 
custom  tariffis  of  the  respective  countries  remained  nearly  unchanged, 
and  the  manufacturers  were  therefore  able  to  control,  easily,  their  for- 
eign commercial  relations. 

The  comparatively  long  term  of  duration  of  the  treaties  gave  them 
guarantee  that  the  economical  policy  of  the  several  countries  could  not, 
at  will  and  at  a  chosen  time,  change  business  calculations. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  treaties  (in  the  years  firom  186(M70)  this 
state  of  things  has  totally  changed. 

The  treaty  of  1860,  concluded  by  Napoleon  III  with  Great  Britain, 
tended  to  reduce  the  rates  of  the  general  French  tariff  in  order  that  this 
reduction  might  be  followed  gradually  by  other  reductions,  preparing  the 
way  for  free  trade ;  other  states  followed  the  example,  and  the  whole 
movement  resulted  in  a  haggling  about  the  rates  of  the  old  tariffs.  When 
the  time  for  the  expiration  of  these  later  treaties  approached  the  situa- 
tion had  again  changed. 

On  the  European  continent  both  manufacturers  and  Governments 
had  come  to  the  conviction  that  all  of  the  liberal  commercial  treaties 
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made  ander  Napoleon  III  had  only  served  the  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
by  securing  to  this  country  indostrial  preponderance.  The  demand  for 
higher  dnties  became  then  more  and  more  general,  and  the  repeated 
prolongation  of  the  term  of  treaties  was  only  intended  to  gain  time  for 
new  negotiations. 

Bnt  all  these  preparations  had  bnt  one  object,  namely,  to  introduce 
a  tariff  serviceable  as  a  weapon  for  new  treaty  negotiations.  To  grant 
further  reductions  of  tariff  rates  was  by  no  means  intended. 

The  later  treaties  distinguished  themselves  from  the  former  by  the 
small  number  of  stipulations  as  to  tariff  rates,  while  the  old  treaties, 
not  uncommonly,  were  based  upon  true  conventional  tariff  rates.  The 
autonomy  was  thus  restored  to  the  several  contracting  states,  and  the 
era  of  high  protective  tariffs  recommenced. 

A  change  has,  as  already  alluded  to,  also  taken  place  regarding  the 
term  of  treaties,  in  order  to  obtain  back,  as  soon  as  possible,  freedom 
of  action  for  a  quick  utilization  of  experiences  made.  Treaties  are  in 
recent  times  concluded  rnly  for  a  few  years. 

In  1878  Italy  introduced  a  new  tariff  with  a  long  list  of  increased  rates. 
Germany  followed  in  1879  with  its  tariff  for  the  protection  of  '^national 
labor";  France  in  1881,  txansforming  its  ad  valorem  duties  into  such 
collected  by  weight,  but,  implicitly  raising  duty  rates.  Austria- Hun- 
gary followed  in  1882.  In  Switzerland  a  l^gher  tariff  was  passed  in 
1885,  and  this  year,  1886,  Boumania  enacted  general  tariff.  Amended 
tariffs  are  said  to  be  once  more  in  preparation  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  France.  It  is  stated  that  Brazil  recently  has  given  notice 
for  the  expiration  of  aU  commercial  treaties  with  European  countries 
which  lapse  in  1887. 

No  wonder  that  manufacturers  have  become  demoralized  and  de- 
spondent 

PROTECTIVE  MEASUBES  CLAIMED  FOB  GEBMAN  SOCIAL  BEFOBM. 

Ever  since  the  dogma  of  protection  was  promulgated  a  great  trans- 
mutation  in  social  political  views  has  taken  place.  Germany  took  the 
leadership  in  adopting  a  so-called  social  legislation. 

Acquisition  of  all  railroads  by  the  state,  acts  providing  for  sick 
and  invalid  laborers  and  seamen,  are  only  preliminary  steps  in  this  di- 
rection. The  intervention  of  the  state  in  industrial  matters,  its  provi- 
dence and  care  for  the  economical  and  moral  prosperity  of  its  subjects, 
become  more  extended.    A  Berlin  paper  says : 

Protoctive  duty  is  not  only  the  first  step  towards  social  reform,  but  also  its  first 
condition.  The  same  has  created  new  economical  bodies,  a  new  national  order,  di- 
viding, so  to  say,  the  international  economy  into  national  (rroaps  of  as  high  a  devel- 
opment as  possible.  To  continne  the  stmctore  npon  this  basis  also,  in  an  interna- 
tional respect*,  is  now  the  task  of  the  future. 

The  writer  thinks  here  of  treaties  or  conventions  to  establish  a  uni- 
formity in  laws  for  the  protection  of  laborers, '  heir  wives  and  children, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity. 

INSTBUCTIYE    OPINIONS   OF   NBWSPAPEBS    AND    BOABDS    OF    TBADE. 

The  Board  of  Trade  at  Barmen  reports,  among  other  statements,  the 
following : 

The  state  of  things  in  Belglam,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  manifestly  far  worse  than  with  us.  In  all  these  countries  considerable  re- 
duction of  wages,  extensive  discharges  of  laborors,  and  dangerous  strikes  are  the  or- 
der of  the  day.    In  consequence  thereof  we  have  witnessed  in  several  parts  of  Eng- 
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land  ttnd  France,  in  Belginm,  and  of  late  also  in  the  United  States  and  in  Italy,  bloody 
riota  and  a  bmtal  destrnction  of  property.  •  •  •  England,  with  its  free  trade, 
has,  within  the  last  six  years  (since  1879)  made  less  economical  progress  than  Ger- 
many. While  the  English  export  trade  has  remained  almost  stationary  since  1879, 
German  commerce  and  also  production  of  coal  /and  pig-iron  has  considerably  in- 
creased. If  this  was  possible  in  England,  despite  her  immense  wealth  in  capital,  her 
long-established  commercial  relations  all  over  the  globe,  it  is  at  any  rate  evident  that 
a  piotectiye  system — which  at  least  secures  the  nome  market— has  comparatively 
npiset  the  free-trade  theories  of  England  and  Belgium. 

On  the  same  topic  the  London  Times  of  September  6  last  wrote  a 
lengthy  article,  firom  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  few  interest- 
ing passages: 

Bnt  a  time  has  come  at  last  in  which  other  nations  are  entering  into  active  compe- 
tition with  ns,  and  in  which  that  competition  is  aided  and  fostered  by  every  means 
which  their  respective  Governments  can  command.    Among  these  means  must  be 
numbered  the  acquirement  of  colonies  and  trading  stations,  the  support  of  mannfac- 
tories,  and  the  active  assistance  of  ministers,  consuls,  and  agents.    *    *    * 

There  is  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  an  army  of  private  or  commercial  agents,  whose 
first  care  it  is  to  master  the  languages  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  sent,  to  under- 
stand their  wants  and  their  prejudices,  to  ascertain  the  qualities  which  they  most 
highly  value,  and  to  keep  their  employers  informed  on  these  matters  in  such  a  way 
as  to  modifv  the  character  of  the  goods  which  ure  exported.  *  *  *  A  traveler  or 
agent  should  be  acquainted  with  the  technical  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
article  in  which  he  deals,  soas  to'jsee  what  variations  in  the  character  of  these  articles 
would  be  practicable  as  well  as  commercially  profitable.  *  *  *  A  mere  desk  train- 
ing is  not  sufficient,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  time  spent  in  the  workshop. 
No  amount  of  consular  interference  will  preserve  the  trade  of  manufacturers  who  fail 
to  adapt  their  wares  to  the  requirements  of  consumers.  *  •  *  We  bel  iove  that  the 
commercial  success  of  the  Germans' in  many  countries  in  which  they  have  only  re- 
cently obtained  a  footing  is  in  large  measure  due  to  their  devotion  to  work,  to  their 
being  content  with  small  profits,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  stick  to  business  while 
their  rivals  are  amusing  themselves. 

A  BRITISH  00NSX7L  ON  GERMANY'S   IMPORTS  INTO  SPAIN. 

As  nnder  the  new  consular  convention,  jast  ratified  between  Ger- 
many and  Spain,  their  reciprocal  relations  deserve  notice,  I  add  here 
an  extract  firom  a  report  of  the  British  consal  at  Aiadrid  as  to  German 
imports.  He  reports  that  the  export  in  1884  reached  an  extent  twenty- 
six  times  larger  than  jt  was  in  1885,  that  the  Spaniards  complain  fre- 
qnently  of  the  shoddy  qnality  of  German  goods ;  nevertheless  the  Ger- 
man traveler  gained  the  precedence  over  his  French  and  English  rivals. 
The  former  understood  the  Spanish  language  and  got,  therefore,  great 
advantage  over  those  who  must  offer  their  services  through  an  inter- 
preter or  simply  produce  their  price  lists.  In  Malaga,  the  consul  states, 
exists  a  colony  of  young  Germans,  who  there  acquire  the  Spanish  lan- 
goage  and  study  Uie  tastes  of  the  people. 

FRANOE  AND  GERMANY. 

France,  some  time  ago,  delegated  to  Germany  one  Mr.  Am6d6e  Mar- 
teaa,  with  the  special  instruction  to  study  the  present  condition  of  Ger- 
man industry. 

The  Petit  Journal  published  recently  on  this  subject  articles  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  Grerman  industry  since  the  year  1877  bad  im- 
mensely developed,  and  that  to  day  it  controlled  every  market,  even  in 
France,  by  virtue  of  the  cheapness  of  its  manufactures  and  the  advan- 
tageous terms  which  are  granted  to  business  men  and  other  buyers. 
These  articles  were  accompanied  by  a  synopsis  as  to  the  increase  of 
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German  imports  into  France,  and  the  decrease  of  Fre  ich  exports  to 
Germany,  viz : 


Yean. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


German  im- 
ports into 
France. 


Markt. 
849, 000, 000 
389,000,000 
372, 800, 000 
418.500,000 
413, 000, 000 
438.200,000 
454,700,000 
476, 500, 000 
461,700.000 
416,900,000 


French  ex- 

porU  to 

Geimany. 


Markt. 
420. 900, 000 
431  200.000 
895.100,000 
843, 700, 000 
843,500,000 
861,000,000 
383, 000, 000 
838.800.000 
326. 000, 000 
827,000,000 


Balance  in  faTor  of — 


German  im- 
ports. 


Markt. 


74, 800. 000 
69,500,000 
76,300.000 
71, 700, 000 
137, 700,  *m 
135, 700. 000 
89,900,000 


French  ex* 
ports. 


Markt. 
77,900,000 
42,20O,0M 
22,300,000 


GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

While  Germany  in  1877  exported  to  the  United  States  for  $27,971,- 
512.29,  and  France,  $49,183,691.47;  Germany  in  1886  exported  $76,- 
588,045.18;  France,  $64,979,036.  Thas  exports  to  the  United  States  iu 
the  last  nine  years  went  up  from  Germany  by  $48,000,000 ;  from  France 
only  by  $16,000,000. 

JAPAN  AND  GERMANY. 

A  report  of  a  Gt3rman  consul  in  Japan  speaking  particularly  of  im- 
ports of  drugs  and  chemicals,  says : 

China  and  England  depend  here  on  German  firms  throngh  which  baHiness  is  trans- 
acted, especially  dnring  the  last  three  years,  since  the  introduction  of  a  regular  di- 
rect shipping  opportnnity  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg  to  Japan.  German  ohewic4i1 
and  pharmaceutic  preparations  have  become  so  popular  that  daring  1885  Japanese 
buyers  made  it  a  condition  that  these  articles  should  be  of  German  origin. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  ECONOMICAL  YEAR   1885  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CIVIL- 
IZED STATES. 

Prof. E.  Struck, of  AixlaGhapelle (see Schmoller's Ja&rftucAer), gives 
the  following  figures  as  to  the  extent  of  decrease  in  exports  for  1885  as 
against  1884 : 


ImiH>rts . 
Exports. 


Germany. 


Markt. 
316, 000, 000 
344,700,000 


England. 


Markt. 
320,000,000 
400.000,000 


Aastro- 
Hungary. 


Markt. 
56,000,000 
4,600,000 


France. 


Pranet. 
137,600,000 
47,000,000 


United 
States. 


$41,700,006 
00,600,000 


The  substance  of  his  further  demonstrations  is  as  follows  : 
Everywhere  a  sinking  of  values  of  imports  and  exports  ;  if  same  in 
Germany  is  comparatively  larger,  the  author  ascribes  this  to  the  trade 
with  agricultural  products,  which  especially  suffered  from  declining 
prices. 

*  Taken  from  consnlar  reports. 
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A  retrogressive  movement  is  noticeable  also  in  the  inland  trade  of 
these  states.  In  this  respect  Germany  appears  to  be  better  off  than 
the  other  states  : 


Years. 


1884 
1885 


Revenue  from 
milroada. 


Marki. 

888,180,000 

892,000,000 


Cironlation  of 
Imperial  Bank. 


Mark*. 
12,130,000,000 
12,547,000,000 


Prodnction  of 
pig-iron. 


Tons. 
8,682,000 
8,852,000 


In  England  the  revenues  from  railroads  amounted  to  £54,000,000 
(£1,000,000  less  than  in  1884). 

The  returns  of  the  London  Glearing-Honse  fell  from  £5,755  to  £5,502 
f.  e.,  by  £253.'  Pig-iron  prodnction  went  down  from  7,530,000  to 
7,250,000  tons ;  the  number  of  bankruptcies  went  up  from  4,394  to  5,089. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  receipts  from  railroads  increased  by  800,000 
florins  only;  the  returns  in  bills  of  exchange  declined  from  030,000,000 
to  510,000,000  florins;  raw  iron  production  from  352,300  to 344,600  tons. 

In  France  the  loss  in  railroad  receipts  was  considerable— 38,000,000 
francs. 

French  papers  of  recent  date  point  emphatically  to  the  unexpected 
influence  which  the  St.  Oothard  Railroad  exerts  upon  French  railroad 
and  maritime  business.  This  railroad  establishing  the  best  and  most 
direct  communication  between  the  countries  of  Northwestern  Europe 
and  Italy,  the  Suez  Canal  and  India,  receives,  so  to  say,  as  the  main 
river  all  the  tributaries  of  export  business  from  its  adjacent  countries. 
Even  Northern  France  sends  its  goods  by  this  way  to  the  Levant,  &c. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  France  fell,  with  1,266,000,000  francs  short 
as  against  the  preceding  year;  pig-iron  production  diminished  from 
1,872,000  to  1,629,000  tons. 

In  the  United  States  revenues  from  railroads  remained  at  the  same 
height,  and  only  comparatively  small  decreases  occurred  in  the  returns 
of  the  different  clearinghouses  ($43,905,000,000  to  $41,961,000,000), 
and  in  pig-iron  production  from  4,590,000  to  4,530,000  tons,  while  the 
beginning  of  an  improved  economic  condition  showed  itself  in  the 
smaller  number  of  failures  (total  liabilities  feH  from  $226,000,000  to 
$124,000,000)  and  the  increased  number  of  furnaces  in  blast 

If  the  decrease  of  German  imports  and  exports — ^apart  from  England — appears  to 
be  more  considerable  than  in  other  States,  and  this  particularly  in  view  of  toe  pros- 
tration of  agricultural  interests;  yet  Germany,  and  next  to  it,  America—probably 
owing  to  tbeir  protection  of  national  labor — stand  comparatively  favorable,  inas- 
mocb  as  inland  trade  and  consumption  are  concerned.  Worse  in  every  respect  ap- 
peals to  be  England. 

In  contradiction  to  Professor  Struck's  deductions  seem  to  be  the  views 
of  another  economist,  the  well-reputed  Leroy-Beaulieu.  In  a  treatise 
published  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  '^  The  decline  of  prices 
and  the  crisis  in  international  trade,"  he  states,  among  many  other  very 
noteworthy  data,  the  true  causes  of  overproduction  as  follows :       •     . 

The  opening  of  large  continents:  the  improvements  in  technics;  new 
ways  of  trade  and  traffic ;  improved  money  circulation ;  increase  of  mer- 
chant marines,  &c. 

Many  of  the  prevalent  economical  evils  he  ascribes  to  the  protective 
policy  as  well  as  to  other  aiitificial  means  to  incite  industrial  activity; 
to  the  inexi)edieut  608tly  augmentation  of  public  works,  which  not  only 
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cause  pressure  from  taxes  but  also  withdraw  means  from  private  enter- 
prises. 

The  household  of  the  world  fa  commentator  addsl  has  entered  npon  aiiew«t»; 
the  caases  and  eflfects  are  of  so  profound  and  far  reaching  a  character  that  aU  expla- 
nations dedaced  from  superficiali  transitory,  incidental,  and  single  oconrrenoes  or 
measures  must  be  regarded,  £rom  the  very  outset,  as  a  failure  and  a  fallacy. 

These  inferences  of  a  free-trader  seem  to  be  in  contrast  with  reported 
indications  of  the  merits  of  the  German  protective  policy  since  1879. 

Thus  wages  show  a  rising  tendency,  and  the  statement  in  my  last 
annual  report  '^  that  the  only  class  of  people  who  ^rive  advantages 
from  low  prices  of  provisions,  with  permanent  work,  while  wages  re- 
mained unchanged,  are  the  workiagmj^n,"  holda,  to  b^  ttie  lea^  trne 
also  at  this  time,  and  not  only  this.  A  fact  to  whicii  in  this  eonnection 
weight  must  be  given  is,  that  since  1879,  the  year  of  the  inauguration 
of  a  protective  policy,  Germany's  population  experienced  an  increase 
by  3,000,000  persons,  the  largest  portion  of  which  must  be  ooanled 
as  belonging  to  the  working  classes ;  and  jet  no  lack  of  work  was 
noticeable.  Further,  the  savings  of  the  less  affluent  people  in  Prussia 
show  a  constant  rising  percentage.  The  savings  banks  In  Prussia 
reported  for  the  last  year,  1884-^85^  an  increase  of  1,0^000  marks 
over  the  year  188a-.'84. 

Considering  the  amounts  invested,  the  following  classification  is  re- 
ported for  1884-^85: 


Amonnts  iiiTested. 


TJpto60  marks 

Over  00  to  150  marks. 
Over  160  to  300  marks 
Over  300  to  600  marks 
Over  000  marks 

Total 


No. 

«7,S<5 

9.H 

84.889 

8148 

80^028 

&2S 

20.791 

4.68 

23,048 

7.88 

272;  232 


Per 


7.64 


The  percentage  of  the  smallest  investments  up  to  00  marks,  which  in 
the  years  1872  to  1876  permanently  fell,  and  since  1879  first  slowJy  bnt 
from  1882  very  considerably  rose,  shows  from  the  last  year  again  an 
increase. 

The  total  amount  of  all  investments  (amount  of  interest  added^  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1884-'85  was  149,376,433  marks. 

These  savings  banks  are  almost  exc^ivelyvsed  by  tlie  smaller  people, 
while  the  more  wealthy  classes  deposit  their  moneys  with  80-ca<leA  de- 
posit banks. 

A  decrease  shows  itself  also  in  the  number  of  paupers  in  PniMSla  re- 
ceiving relief  either  from  cities  or  townships,  &c.  Expressed  in  pt^roent- 
ages,  this  decrease  is  as  follows: 


Items. 


ifiTumker  of  inhabitants 
Kumber  of  paupers . . . . 
Percentage  of  paupers. 


1881 


27,278,111 

828,411 

8.87 


18;818^«8 
1.282 
8.88 


GERMAN  OPTDCI^X. 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung^  itself  a  National  Liberal  paper,  says: 

If  wo  were  to  believe  the  observations  of  the  so-caUed  "  Liberal"  papers  [mostly 
autap:onists  to  protection]  on  the  present  business oondition,  one  might  be  indnoed 
to  thinly  that  Germany  suffers  want  and  poverty ;  bat  if  yoa  oast  your  eye  upon  the 
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life  uid  movemeuts  of  the  people,  if  yon  observe  trade  and  traffic,  the  oircnlatioii  of 
capital,  the  rash  for  wateriog  places,  the  increased  facilities  of  transportatioi!,  di., 
yoo  will  notice,  as  a  rale,  a  moro  or  less  comfortable,  thriving  state  of  things.  Of  real 
nndeserved  poverty  there  is  nowhere  the  question,  even  if  the  expenses  of  large  cities 
for  paupers  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  total  amonnt  of  ex])en<1i- 
tares,  and  of  their  working  popnlation  •  *  *  Of  famine  nobody  can  speak ;  op- 
portanitiee  of  work  for  people  willing  to  work  are^npt  lacking,  perhaps  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eommercial  clerks  and  t«chnicists. 

Anunst  tho  noeoone  oonseqneuces  of  diseases  and  iqjories  provision  is  made  by  sick 
ftincui,  and  insoranoe  in  ease  of  aocidents.  Primary  schools  of  an  acknowledged  ex- 
eellent  system  are  accessible,  either  tree  of  charge,  or  at  very  cheap  rates,  to  the  low- 
est social  classes. 

The  qnestion  of  sood  and  cheap  dwellings  is  solved  every  day  better  with  the  in- 
creased oaildine  activity  &vorable  to  the  laborer.* 

That,  as  a  rn^,  the  great  masses  of  the  people  eojoy  a  comfortable  living,  can  be 
Jodged  from  their  clothing,  their  dwellings,  amasements,  ^.  Bagged  people,  ex- 
eepiing  tramps  shanning  work,  are  bat  rarely  to  be  f oond ;  on  tho  contrary,  a  certain 
dciceiicy  in  clothing  on  Bandays  and  holidays  and  certain  snmptnoasness  on  festival 
occasions  is  perceptible.    •    •    • 

How  considerably  the  property  of  oar  nation  in  foreign  bonds  and  secnrities  has 
«own  is  iiroven  by  the  fact  that  two  milliards  of  marks,  the  estimated  amount  of 
Russian  state  bonds,  are  in  the  hands  of  German  holders.  We  possess  a  large  nnm- 
Imt  of  shares  and  bonds  of  Aostro-Hongarian  and  Russian  railroads.  We  are  cred- 
itors of  Anstro-Hungary,  Boamania,  Servia,  Turkey,  Italy,  Egypt,  Spain.  Sweden,  and 
Norway.  Oar  bankiB  nave  lately  negotiated  an  Argentine  loan,  shared  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  Portaguese  loan,  &c. 

Mines  and  smelting  woiks,  at  present  comparatively  in  the  worst  condition,  do 
not  discontinue  work,  bat  enlarge  and  improve  their  works  and  plants — ^in  the  cities, 
activity  in  building  hooses ;  in  the  ooantry,  of  canals,  and  as  the  main  railroad  lines 
are  nearly  completed,  the  construction  of  branch  railroads ;  of  iron  steamers  instead 
of  wooden  vessels  is  carried  on;  and  finally,  Germany  can  point  to  a  well  adminis- 
trated state  budget,  in  which  the  items  of  loams  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
pfoper^  yielding  interest,  such  as  railroads,  forests,  domains,  &e. 

VIEWS  OF  A  PESSIMIST. 

It  is  bat  proper  to  complete  this  picture  by  the  statements  of  a  Con- 
servative paper,  pleading  in  favor  of  severe  protection.  The  Beiehs- 
bote  writes  under  date  of  November  3, 1886,  as  follows: 

Every  productive  labor  is  complaining.  Agriculture,  trade,  and  industry  show  so 
low  a  state  of  j>rices  of  their  products,  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  produce  any 
longer  without  risking  economical  ruin.  One  dionld  think  that  with  such  low  prices 
Hving  wonld  be  cheaper  than  it  was  formerly,  bat  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  the  press- 
are  m  prices  relates  only  to  the  wholesale  prices,  but  not  to  the  retailprices  for  con- 
semen.  Everybody  complains  that  former  incomes  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet 
both  ends ;  not  only  the  tanner  and  mechanic,  but  also  the  classes  who  live  on  their 
siklaries  or  annoities^  notwithstanding  that  salaries  of  state  officials,  dtc,  have  been 
considerably  raised  in  recent  years. 

Parents  in  the  country,  who  must  send  their  children  to  schools  in  the  city,  ace  now- 
adays compelled  to  expend  double  the  amount  as  compared  with  former  years.  But 
not  onlv  the  subjects  complain  of  insufficient  means,  the  states  also  are  continually 
short  of  funds. 

Nearly  every  fiscal  year  closes  with  deficiencies.  In  spite  of  the  revenues  having 
aogmented  immensely,  the  expenditures  do  outrun  them  notwithstanding,  and  a  de- 
mand for  larger  revenues,  by  opening  new  sources  of  finances  and  taxes  and  duties, 
is  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Empire  and  the  several  German  states  almost 
every  session.t 

Hence  evervwhere  want  of  money  to  meet  the  necessities  of  life,  with  simultaneous 
eomplaints  or  low  prices  for  productive  labor.  On  tho  other  hand,  Germany  has  an 
abundance  of  money,  more  than  this  conntrv  ever  i>os8essed  heretofore.  As  soon  as 
the  "  Bourse''  opens  a  subscription  for  any  loreign  loan,  even  the  worst  funded,  the 
same  is  on  the  '^ery  first  day  subscribed  far  beyond  the  amonnt  wanted.  Capital  is 
offerod  impetuously,  the  rate  of  interest  declines,  and  all  large  debtors  dictate  to  their 
creditors  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest ;  from  5  per  cent,  it  has  fallen  to  4|,  from 
4i  to  4,  and  from  4  quickly  down  to  3^  per  cent. 

*In  the  German  states  there  exist  very  stringent  laws  and  provisions  as  to  building 
bouses,  and  the  requirements  of  hygiene  are  particularly  taken  into  consideration. 
tThis  year  the  German  Empire  has  a  deficiency  in  its  budget  of  33,000,000. 
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How  may  these  remarkable  contradictory  oconrrences  be  explained  t  How  does  it 
Happen  that  the  prices  of  manur'actnres  at  the  time  of  their  prodaotion,  hence  the 
wholesale  prices,  are  so  low,  may  continue  to  decline,  while  retail  prices  are  high  and 
rather  continne  to  rise  t 

This  question  is  of  the  ntmost  importance,  for  in  it  lies  the  source  of  our  calamities. 
The  pressure  of  wholesale  prices  weighs  npon  the  producer  and  places  him  in  a  com- 
pulsory condition,  while  the  high  retail  prices  again  afieot  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
the  consumer ;  and  both  evils  l^ar  heavily  upon  the  domestic  trade  and  the  produc- 
tion for  home  consumption,  impairing  with  the  great  mass  of  population  the  suscep- 
tibility of  consumption.  Which  are  now  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things  t  The 
chief  cause,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  maneuvers  of  the  "Bourse."  The  latter  introduces 
foreign  loans  into  our  country,  thus  making  us  tributary  to  foreign  states.  Since 
these  have  no  money  they  must  pay  the  interest  in  products^  and  this  at  any  price. 
But  not  only  the  interest,  also  manufactures  exported  by  us  to  those  countries  have 
to  be  paid  by  tiiem  in  products,  consisting,  as  a  rule,  in  agricultural  products  with 
which  we  are  already  overstocked.  .  This  subjects  our  farmers  to  such  an  enormous 
competition  that  their  prices  are  pressed  down  and  their  susceptibility  to  consume 
domestic  manufactures  is  weakened.  Their  sales  at  home  are  curtailed^  and  our  in- 
dustry is  compelled  to  make  constantly  new  arrangements  for  exportation.  But  ap- 
pearing in  the  foreign  markets  it  encounters  the  competition  of  all  manufacturing 
states,  and  is  thus  under  the  necessity  to  underbid  same  by  selling  at  prices  reoedinff 
lucre  and  more  eveiy  day,  thus  causing  a  decline  of  prices  through  international 
rivalry.  In  order  to  make  up  to  some  extent  for  this  shortcoming,  our  manufacturers 
seek  to  keep  prices  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible  by  the  expedient  of  ''  cartels"  [con- 
ventions]. 

Upon  d.omeetio  retail  prices,  however,  the  intermediate  or  oomnussion  trade  and  the 
existence  of  large  cities  exert  an  immense  influence.  Through  how  many  hands  has 
grain  to  pass  before  it  appears  in  the  form  of  bread  on  the  table  of  the  consumer ! 
Similar  is  the  case  with  regard  to  meat,  milk,  vegetables ;  and,  indeed,  the  price  of 
provisions  continues,  at  present,  to  be  on  the  same  lev^  as  many  years  ago,  when 
wholesale  prices  of  agricultural  products  were  twice  as  high  as  they  are  now. 

In  smaller  cities  and  in  the  country  where  producers  entertain  direct  relations  with 
the  consumer,  and  are  less  dependent  on  the  commission  trade,  the  case  stands  not  so 
bad  as  in  large  cities ;  in  case  of  necessity  baking  and  butchering  can  be  done  on  one's 
own  estate,  but  in  the  large  citv  the  intermediate  trader  has  idl  connections  in  his 
own  hand^  and  the  more  ]>owerful  he  becomes,  owing  to  an  ever-increasing  concen- 
tration of  capital  at  single  places,  the  more  powerfm  becomes  intermediate  trade. 

And  prices  of  the  large  cities  react  on  prices  in  the  provincial  towns  and  in  the 
country  generally. 

In  consequence  of  fluctuations  and  unprofitableness  capital  is  withdrawn  to  a  greater 
extent  from  production  every  day  and  turns  to  commerco,  and  particularly  to  the 
"  Bourse."  Thereby  the  rotation  of  evils  Just  described,  and  thus  the  economic  ca- 
lamity is  more  and  more  intensified.  The  masses  of  capital  pouring  into  the  bourses 
whenever  there  is  a  loan  negotiated,  urge  negotiators  to  devise  schemes  for  new  loans, 
and  the  more  needy  the  countries  are  the  larger  commissions  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
financial  agents,  whose  risk  is  but  a  very  slight  one. 

The  German  capital  going  to  foreign  countries  promotes  there  industry  and  farm- 
ing, while  those  at  home  are  impaired,  and  the  borrowing  country  having  no  money 
is  compelled  to  pay  interest  with  its  products.  Thus  the  new  loans  for  Buenos  Ayres 
will  force  that  country  to  export  a  larger  volume  of  produce,  and  thus,  by  their  com- 
petition, aggravate  the  condition  of  German  farmers. 

The  growth  of  financial  transactions  in  the  exchanges  of  Germany  is 
confirmed  by  an  article  of  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

German  merchants,  by  taking  control  of  export  trade,  have  attracted 
the  adjustment  of  foreign  debts  to  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the-Main«  &c. 
English  financiers  and  French  bankers  are  amazed  at  the  large  prog- 
ress made  by  Berlin  as  a  money  market.  By  its  aid  Bussia  bade  de- 
fiance for  years  to  the  mistrnst  of  Western  Europe.  Scandinavian  loans 
were  negotiated  in  Germany  at  prices  that  by  far  exceeded  those  which 
financial  houses  of  London  were  willing  to  offer.  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  securities  were  alternately  placed  on' the  German  markets, 
which  continue  to  show  a  taste  and  a  greedy  appetite  for  other  loans  of 
the  world.  England  has  lost  her  monopoly  as  ''  banking  firm  of  the 
globe.*^ 

Of  late,  the  German  Bank  was,  however,  compelled  to  raise  success- 
ively rates  of  discount  to  3^,  4,  and  it  will  be  raised  to  5  per  cent.;  and 
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the  rate  of  interest  on  loans,  on  depositing  bonds  of  the  Empire  or 
tbo  German  states,  to  4  per  cent.;  on  depositing  other  collaterals,  4  per 
cent.  This  measure  is  regarded  by  financial  circles  as  merely  prevent- 
ive, to  strengthen  the  reserves  of  the  bank.  But  as  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  specie  on  hand,  rather  an  excess  above  the  average  amount  for  the 
year  1885,  and  a  decrease  of  the  assets  of  bills  of  exchange,  conserva- 
tive pai)ers  explain  the  measure  as  intended  against  the  speculation  in 
foreign  emissions  and  securities,  considering  the  low  rates  of  interest  at 
home.  This  steady  decline  of  rates  of  interest  during  the  last  years  has 
led  to  a  period  of  conversion  of  all  domestic  bonds  and  securities.  The 
Prussian  state  commenced  at  comparatively  brief  intervals  to  reduce 
its  5  per  cent,  state  bonds  successively  to  4|,  then  4,  and  i*ecently  pro- 
ceeded to  convert  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  railroads,  acquired  by  the 
state,  into  3^  per  cent,  bonds.  The  example  given  by  the  state  was 
eagerly  followed  by  manorial,  agricultural,  township,  and  other  corpo- 
rations, so  that  during  the  last  two  years  the  chief  activity  of  the  finan- 
cial world  consisted  in  efifecting  such  conversions. 

Crerman  capital  has  thereby  been  injured  very  palpably,  even  if 
granted  that  Grermany's  wealth  experienced  a  large  augmentation  in 
the  last  decade  of  years.  This  undesirable  state  of  things  has  resulted 
in  a  demand  for  foreign  paper,  bearing  the  higher  rates  of  interest. 
This  affects  largely  the  branches  of  industry,  which,  on  the  whole,  are 
stated  to  be  in  an  inchoate  state  of  prostration,  since  a  great  change 
for  the  better  is  hardly  expected  in  the  near  future. 

The  railroad  systems  and  the  transmutation  of  sailing  vessels  into 
steamers  is  now  nearly  completed  in  the  chief  countries  of  Europe. 
Thus  the  aims  of  industry  are  here  nearly  fulfilled,  and  now  confined 
to  mere  repairing  and  supplementing  inventories,  plant — an  irrelevant 
work  in  comparison  with  the  astonishing  achievemepts  of  the  last  four 
decennials. 

But  one  of  the  large  enterprises  to  be  carried  out  in  the  near  future 
will  be  the  construction  of  the  North  and  Baltic  Sea  Canal,  necessitat- 
ing a  loan  of  about  150,000,000  marks.  Nineteen  millions  have  just 
bc^n  appropriated  by  the  Beichstag  as  first  installment.  In  past  years 
various  projects  have  been  brought  forward  to  connect  the  North  Sea 
with  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  canal  is  to  have  its  egress  between  St.  Margarethen  and  Bruns- 
biittel,  on  the  Lower  Elbe,  thence  deviating  and  cutting  through  the 
Kndensee  in  the  marshy  district,  following  the  valley  of  the  little  river 
Borger-Au,  and  proceeding  by  way  of  Burg  (15  kilometerp)  to  Grondel 
(.10  kilometers),  the  highest  ground  traversed.  It  then  follows  the  val- 
ley of  the  Giesel-Au  to  Wittenbergen  (42  kilometers),  where  it  emerges 
in  the  Lower  Eider. 

The  next  place  of  importance  on  the  route  is  Bendsburg  (G2  kilo- 
meters), which  is  passed  on  the  north  side;  the  canal  then  following  the 
Upper  Eider  lakes,  leaves  the  latter  at  75  kilometers  distance,  cuts 
through  the  north  side  of  the  Flembuder  Lake,  and  merges  in  the  west 
side  of  the  harbor  of  Kiel  (99  kilometers).  The  locks  necessary  will 
be  of  a  character  to  facilitate  navigation  to  the  greatest  extent. 

The  canal  is  to  (Serve  both  for  military  and  commercial  purposes.  The 
total  length  of  the  canal  will  be  99  kilometers;  the  width  of  the  surface, 
60  meters;  and  at  the  basis,  2G  meters,  the  depth  being  8^  meters. 

Without  danger  of  collision  it  will  be  possible  for  two  of  the  largest 
merchant  vessels  to  pass  each  other,  and  a  large  man-of-war,  like  the 
Eooig  WilUelm,  will  be  able  to  pass  a  large  merchant  vessel. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  excavations  will  reach  64,000,000  cabic  meters, 
and  that  71,000,000  marks  will  be  paid  in  laborers'  wages.  The  canal 
will  be  crossed  by  four  railroad  lines. 

The  construction  of  this  canal  is  h>oked  upon  as  another  effort  to 
better  the  condition  of  trade  and  industry  in  Germany. 

CONVENTIONS  FOE  FIXINO  PRICES. 

Commercial  papers  contain  nearly  every  week  notices  of  efforts  to 
conclude  conventions,  successful  or  otherwise,  for  limiting  production 
and  fixing  prices. 

ThnSj  pourparlers  of  the  leading  rubber  manufacturers  resulted  in  an 
agreement  to  raise  prices  for  rubber  balls  by  25  to  30  per  cent.  By  the 
way,  Germany  exports  from  about  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  marks  of  that 
article  per  year,  which  can  only  be  made  by  hand.  Its  manufacture 
grants  support  to  thousands  of  male  and  female  laborers. 

Six  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  pig-iron  of  Upper  Silesia,  one  of 
the  two  great  mining  districts  of  Prussia,  concluded,  on  the  21st  day 
of  October,  1885,  the  following  convention : 

The  nndersipied  works  bind  themselves  up  to  the  Ist  of  April,  1887,  not  to  have 
more  famaces  in  blast  than  they  have  at  present.  Towards  the  end  of  this  month  a 
meeting  shall  be  held  in  order  to  increase  prices  of  pi)2:-iron  by  all  contracting  works. 

A  like  convention  is  contemplated  by  owners  of  rolled-iron  works. 
One  advocate  of  such  conventions  says : 

The  end  of  these  price  redactions  cannot  be  determined  as  long  as  prodaction  and 
sale  of  German  iron  articles  lack  nnited  organization  of  the  mannfactorers,  and  as 
lonff  as  the  works,  by  continually  increasing  jirodaction  in  excess  of  demands,  reduce 
their  cost-price  by  little  degrees,  but,  at  the  same  time,  involuntarily,  to  a  smaller  or 
greater  extent  reduce. their  selling  prices,  solely  in  order  to  place  their  products  on 
the  markets. 

On  the  other  hand^  one  or  the  other  owner  of  iron  works  thinks,  by  cheap  sales 
without  profit,  to  mm  competitors.  This,  of  course,  may  occur,  and  the  late  cocn- 
petitor  ma;^  leave  the  work  as  a  bankrupt,  but  the  work  itself,  provided  it  be,  both 
in  its  technical  adjustment  and  geographical  location,  equal  to  the  competing  works, 
remains.  It  changes  only  the  proprietor ;  the  mortgage  cQBditors  are  ready  to  acquire 
the  works  at  a  price  far  below  its  real  value,  and  then,  with  a  very  low  capital  in- 
vested in  the  works,  considering  the  cheaper  cost-price,  they  are  enabled  to  bring 
their  product  anew  in  the  market,  perhaps  making  the  late  victor  a  victim  in  the 
struggle  for  life. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Such  complaints  seem  to  be  well  founded.  From  a  comparative  state- 
ment as  to  dividends  paid  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885,  with  the  esti- 
mated dividends  to  be  paid  this  year,  I  learn  that  of  60  works  (of  which 
47  are  iron  and  mining  works)  only  3  are  expected  to  pay  a  somewhat 
higher  dividend  this  year,  while  21  did  not  pay  any  dividend  at  all  in 
both  years.  But  there  are  exceptions.  A  machine  work  paid  this  year 
33  against  27  in  the  preceding  year;  a  dynamite  work,  12  to  13  against 
6^ ;  and  a  chemical  work  paid  only  i  per  cent,  dividend  more  this  year. 
Better  results  are  reported  for  the  year  1886. 

As  above  stated,  even  friends  of  protection  become  doubtful  in  the 
face  of  such  facts,  and  the  question  whether  free  trade  or  protection  is 
preferable  continues  in  Germany  to  remain  a  rich  theme  of  discussion. 
It  may  be  that,  on  the  one  hand,  cause  and  effect  are  often  confounded 
with  each  other,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  international  calamity 
is  not  in  any  decisive  manner  influenced,  be  it  for  good  or  bad,  by  the 
question  of  protective  duties. 
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It  is  granted  that  the  chauge  made  in  Germany's  economical  system 
was  already  the  result  of  a  calamity  generally  felt.  This  latter  existed 
prior  to  the  introdnction  of  protective  dnties,  and  the  same  continnes 
tp  exist  in  spite  of  same  even  to-day. 

Concerning  the  influence  of  customs  barriers  upon  the  whole  situation 
of  international  trade,  it  seems  as  if  Germany  had,  under  all  circum- 
stances, overrated  the  same.  Notwithstanding  considerable  duties  on 
grain^  tor  instance,  the  prices  for  cereals  constantly  recede. 

Free-traders  deduce  from  this  fact  the  uselessness  of  these  duties, 
while  their  opponents  claim  that  the  state  derives  therefrom  higher  rev- 
enues without  prejudice  to  consumers ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  fact  of  low 
com  prices  and  a  bad  condition  of  farming  remains. 

l^ot  the  system  of  economy,  but  causes  beyond  the  reach  and  control 
of  state  reformers,  seem  to  further  deteriorate  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Over-population  in  all  occupations,  higher  claims  of  all  social  classes  in 
their  modes  of  living,  the  transition  of  many  nations  hitherto  mostly  con- 
sumers to  the  side  of  producers,  and  the  natural  limits  to  the  expansion 
of  the  market — all  these  circumstances  combined  had,  of  necessity,  to 
conduce  to  an  economical  crisis  that,  irrespective  of  theories,  has  not 
failed  to  make  its  i4[>pearance  in  all  countries,  whether  free-traders  or 
protectionists,  wheth^  old  or  young — ^in  short,  everywhere. 

A  difference  exists,  perhaps,  only  in  the  degree  of  calamity.  I  have 
pointed  already  to  one  of  the  remedies,  or  rather  palliatives,  to  which 
Crerman  manufacturers  had  recourse,  namely,  price  conventions.  An- 
other is  sought  for  in  a  further  increase  of  duties  (the  next  Beichstag  will 
disdoee  this  fact) ;  further,  in  the  conclusion  or  amendment  of  commer- 
cial treaties — a  rather  two-edged  sword,  as  I  have  shown  above.  Copies 
of  latest  conventions  I  have  not  failed  to  transmit  to  the  Department  of 
State,  viz.,  of  German  treaties  with  South  Africa,  Spain,  &c. 

Colonial  policy  is  another  catch-word.  Tropical  colonies  are  said  to 
enable  Germany  to  appear  in  the  world's  market  as  producer  of  arti- 
cles for  which  heretofore  it  was  compelled  to  pay  England  large  amounts 
of  money. 

The  excess  of  tropical  produce  imported  into  Gtomany  over  exports 
is  as  follows :  Cotton,  179,000,000  marks ;  coffee,  123,000,000  marks ;  to- 
bacco, 145,000,000  marks.  The  total  amount  of  money  paid  for  all  sorts 
of  tropical  articles  is  rated  at  780,000,000  marks  per  year. 

Further,  colonies  shall  serve  to  employ  that  mass  of  disposable  work- 
ing forces  (who  either  are  entirely  unemployed  notwithstanding  their 
partly  costly  education,  or  serve  to  augm^it  at  heme  the  surplus  of  dis- 
contented people^  for  tne  erection  and  production  of  raw  material,  and 
thns  to  enlarge  tne  number  of  paying  consumers. 

The  objection  to  the  unhealthiness  of  African  climate  is  refuted  by 
the  argument  that  Africa  is  no  more  unhealthy  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe  situate  within  the  same  zone;  and  that  if  the  Spaniards, 
in  their  time,  on  account  of  the  fever  climate,  had  allowed  themselves 
to  refrain  from  a  farther  advancement  into  America,  it  would  be  doubt- 
ftod  whether  America  had  ever  attained  that  important  place  which  it 
to-day  occupies  in  history  and  industrial  development. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  methods  and  results  of  cultivation  in  torrid 
zones  the  ^^  Central  Association  for  Commercial  Geography,"  friends 
of  a  colonial  policy,  arranged  in  1886  a  so-called  South  American  Exhi- 
bition at  Berlin,  in  the  rooms  of  the  newly  built  edifice  of  the  Waaren 
Borse  (exchange  for  natural  products  and  commodities).  This  exhibi- 
tion is  intended  as  an  instructive  representation  of  the  plentifulness 
and  richness  of  South  American  vegetation  for  all  parties  concerned  in 
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colonial  pursuits.  The  South  American  exhibitors,  all  German  emi* 
grants,  show  a  great  variety  of  natural  products,  raw  material,  and 
goods  therefrom  manufactured.  There  were  stately  pyramids  of  speci- 
mens of  coffee,  a  hut  of  lumber  of  palm  trees,  a  great  selection  of  tobacco 
sorts,  ground-nuts,  &c. 

The  animal  kingdom  was  represented  by  beautiful  skins  and  covers 
made  of  bird-skins  and  ostrich  feathers,  stuffed  birds  of  magnificent 
plumage  and  luster,  numerous  samples  of  wool,  &c.  Of  the  mineral 
kingdom  :  ores,  marble,  and  half  manufactured  articles. 

As  one  of  the  best  devices  to  incite  trade  and  industry  for  exporta- 
tion must  be  regarded  the  erection  of  a  museum  to  exhibit  in  kind  the 
produce  and  production  of  mankind,  arranged  according  to  the  nations 
of  the  globe.  Such  an  ingenious  institution  or  rather  academy  of  com- 
merce was  opened  and  inaugurated  at  Berlin,  by  Emperor  William,  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Society  one  of  the  African  explor- 
ers, Dr.  Count  Pfeil,  alleged  that  they  were  aware  already  that  their 
East  African  produce  of  cotton,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  &c.,  could  stand 
competition. 

On  the  22d  November  a  tobacco  plantation  company  for  East  Africa 
was  constituted  with  a  stock  capital  of  1,000,000  marks,  which  was  over 
subscribed  by  200,000  marks. 

EMIGRATION. 

In  my  report  No.  151,  dated  June  19, 1886,  I  pointed  to  the  efforts 
of  German  colonial  societies,  &c.,  to  direct  the  stream  of  emigrants  to 
the  states  of  the  southern  continent  of  America.  The  result  of  this  ac- 
tivity in  meetings  and  in  the  press  begins  to  manifest  itself. 

Attention  is  (^ed  to  the  £Ei>ct  that  such  decrease  is  noticed  only  with 
regard  to  North  America,  but  not  to  South  America;  on  the  contrary, 
emigration  to  the  latter  continent,  especially  to  the  La  Plata  states,  is 
reported  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  growth  of  commercial  relations 
between  Germany  and  South  American  states  is  pointed  to  as  a  cause  of 
increased  emigration.  Thus,  for  instance,  while  in  1871  the  Hamburg 
South  American  Steamship  Company  commenced  to  run  four  vessels 
only,  and  made,  seven  years  ago,  not  more  than  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
five  passages  per  year,  today  there  is  employment  for  twenty  large 
steamers,  making  three  times  as  many  passages  as  heretofore. 

In  1884  two  hundred  and  ten  German  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
293,656,  called  at  Montevideo. 

The  emigration  of  Germany  has  this  year  considerably  decreased. 

E. — German  emigration  in  ten  years,  1876-1885. 
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EmigraUan,  1872  to  1886  inclusive. 


1886 
1884 
1889 
1888 
1881 
1880 
1878 


Kmnberof 
emignuits. 


60,576 

88,180 

122,845 

1U3,054 

160,966 
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25,546 


Year. 


1878 
18T7 
1876 
1875 
1874 
1873 
1872 


Number  of 
emigrftnta: 


19,758 
17,848 
22,751 
25,405 
37,201 
84.062 
96,243 


As  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  the  German  Colonial  Association  appeai-s  the 
Herman  Company,  its  object  being  the  establishment  of  German  agri- 
onltnral  colonies  in  Brazil.  This  company  will  enter  into  commercial 
life  in  the  spring  of  1887.  The  colony  of  San  Feliciano,  in  the  Brazil- 
ian province  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  is  the  one  immediately  under  con- 
sideration. A  capital  of  dOO^OOO  marks  is  thought  to  suffice,  at  the  out- 
sety  to  provide  for  steamship  communication,  road  construction,  and 
river  regulation. 

8X7B8IDIZED  STEAMSHIP  LINES   IN  OPERATION  UNDER  ACT  OF  APRn . 

6,  1885. 

On  the  30th  June  last  the  first  steamer  left  Bremerhaven  for  East 
Asia,  promptly  followed  by  other  steamers  according  to  the  time  tables. 
The  results  of  that  measure  have  thus  far  been  reported  as  favorable. 
The  shares  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  rose  in  a  very  short  time  from 
105  to  112.  Against  all  apprehensions,  the  steamers  came  back  with 
full  cargoes,  not  only  for  Germany  but  also  for  other  countries.  A  busi- 
ness of  so-called  ^^  throughgoing  (transit)  bills  of  lading"  between  New 
York  and  China,  Japan,  &c.,  by  the  instrumentality  of  these  new  lines. 
has  commenced  greatly  to  develop  through  agents  of  the  Bremen  Lloyd 
in  New  York. 

In  Bremen  the  goods  arriving  from  America  are  reloaded  on  board  the 
steamers  of  the  East  Asiatic  lines,  which  on  the  way  home  bring  large 
quantities  of  tea  for  New  York. 

TRANSMARINE  BANK. 

The  emancipation  of  German  trade  from  the  agency  of  English  4>ank- 
ers  is  regarded  as  another  expedient  to  promote  German  trade.  Com- 
putations have  been  made  that  the  sum  which  English  banking  houses 
derive  from  transmarine  trade  as  commission  amounts  to  about  6  mill- 
iards of  mark  per  year,  of  which  Germany's  commerce  carries  a  con- 
siderable portion.  Nearly  the  whole  importation  of  raw  material  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  is  effected  through  English  agents,  while  im- 
I>orts  from  South  America  chiefly  feed  agents  at  Havre,  Antwerp,  &c 

Taking  one  article,  cotton,  for  instance,  it  is  stated  that  Germany  in 
1885  imported  same  through  the  mediation  of  Austria-Hungary  with 
4,207  JOO  kilograms ;  of  Italy,  6,017,300:  Switzerland,  398,500 ;  France, 
6,924,200:  Belgium,  36,808,900;  Netherlands,  9.684,000 ;  Great  Britain, 
21,651,900;  and  of  wool,  through  Belgium,  27,381,700  kilograms;  Great 
Britain,  21,944,400. 

It  is  now  intended  to  procure  for  German  commerce  the  negotiation  of 
drafts  on  Germany  in  transmarine  markets.    This  colonial  bank  shall 
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be  authorized  to  bay  and  sell  ^old  and  silver  in  coin  or  ballion,  to  make, 
accept,  buy,  sell,  and  discount  bills  of  exchange,  to  grant  loans  on  de* 
posit  of  bills,  invoices,  securities,  and  goods,  to  advance  money  on  ship- 
ments from  and  to  non-European  states,  collect  moneys,  &c.  The  de- 
tails for  the  organization  of  such  a  bank,  which  is  to  be  fathered  by  the 
^^  Deutsche  Bank"  of  Berlin,  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  stock  capital  is  fixed  at  10,000,000  marks.  A  branch  estab- 
lishment is  intended  for  Buenos  Ayres. 

Besides  this  colonial  bank  the  foundation  of  a  German  Imperial  bank 
for  transmarine  banking  is  contemplated,  and  a  bill  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Reichstag.    This  Imperial  bank  is  to  be  a  center  for  over-sea  trade. 

Another  institution  of  apparent  usefulness  for  German  trade  is  the 
^^  Deutsche  Handelstag,"  an  association  formed  twenty-five  years  ago  at 
Heidelberg.  The  same  consists  of  the  leading  German  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, and  other  influential  men,  and  meets  once  a  year  at  one  of 
the  large  trade  centers  of  this  country.  The  meeting  of  this  year  took 
place  at  Berlin.  All  X3«rmau  boards  of  trade  were  represented.  Its 
object  is  stated  to  be  the  interchange  of  experiences,  the  mutual  com- 
munications of  the  various  conditions  within  the  several  districts  and 
business  lines,  by  ascertaining  the  requirements  of  production,  sale,  and 
exchange  of  commodities,  &c.,  at  the  different  manufacturing  and  trad- 
ing places. 

The  projected  German  national  exhibition  of  trade  and  industry  for 
1888,  though  supported  by  many  advocates,  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  large  iron  manufacturers,  for  the  reason  that  the  utility 
of  such  an  enterprise  would  be  rather  problematic,  considering  the  fre- 
quency of  exhibitions  and  the  amount  of  expenses  connected  with  them. 
On  account  of  these  objections  the  Imperial  Government  desisted  ih>m 
proceeding  any  further  in  the  matter.  Similar  reasons  were  given  for 
Germany's  non-participation  in  the  French  exhibition. 

SIEMENS'  PBOPOSBD  INSTITUTE. 

Special  attention,  however,  deserves  a  step  recently  taken  by  Dr. 
Werner  Siemens,  that  wellrenowned  inventor  and  electrician  of  Berlin, 
in  the  interest  of  German  art  and  science,  towards  the  foundation  of  a 
^^  Physical-technical  institution  for  promoting,  by  experiments,  the  ex* 
act  sciences  of  nature  and  the  precision-tecnnics."  Dr.  W.  Siemens 
offered  to  the  German  Empire  a  donation  of  500,000  marks  for  an  insti- 
tution of  this  kind.  The  German  Oi>vernment  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept the  liberal  offer,  and  the  German  Beichstag  appropriated,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  necessary  funds  in  the  budget  for  1887-'88. 

This  institution  is  to  be  divided  into  two  main  departments:  (1)  into 
a  ^^  scientific  department,"  which  is  to  devote  itself  exclusively  to  theo- 
retic researches  within  the  scientific  domain  concerned,  and  (2)  into  a 
so-called  ^<  technical  department,"  intended  to  utilize  furthermore  the 
results  of  those  scientific  researches  in  a  technical  respect,  and  to  render 
them  available  for  scientific  technics.  With  this  head,*  or  central  sta- 
tion, similar  stations  of  a  smaller  scale  shall  bo  organized  in  the  differ- 
ent German  states,  to  remain  in  constant  connection  with  the  head 
department,  to  secure  an  intei*change  of  experiences  made  and  a  uni- 
formity of  procedure,  experimenting,  &c.,  an  organization  analogous  to 
the  imperial  department  for  the  maintenance  of  standard  measures  and 
weights.  Without  the  establishment  of  such  a  head,  or  central  depart- 
ment, for  securing  the  fundaments  of  physical  measurements,  as  well  as 
for  a  regulated  and  precise  adjustment  of  occurrent  differences,  it  would 
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be  risked  that  the  results  of  the  single  experimental  stations  could  lead, 
instead,  to  a  diminution,  to  an  augmentation,  or  at  least  to  an  intensi- 
fication of  uncertainty,  since  a  disagreement  in  the  results  of  several 
public  experimental  stations  is  particularly  annoying  to  the  parties 
eoncerned. 

SSTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SEMINABY  FOB  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES. 

I  have  referred  to  opinions  of  foreign  press  and  representatives  as 
to  Germany's  advantage  in  having  a  large  stock  of  merchants,  factors, 
and  agents  speaking  the  language  of  the  country  where  they  reside. 
But  this  country  does  not  acquiesce  in  endeavors  to  improve  her  posi- 
tion. On  the  table  of  the  German  Beichstag,  now  in  session,  the  Im- 
perial Government  has  laid  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  seminary  for  Oriental  languages,  a  measure  taken  both  in  favor  of 
trade  and  of  consular  and  diplomatic  service.  It  shall  be  connected 
with  the  Berlin  University,  and  its  object  is  the  teaching  of  living  Ori- 
ental languages,  with  practical  exercise  in  at  present  six  languages, 
viz,  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Indian,  Japanese,  and  Chinese.  As  a 
rule,  there  shall  be  two  teachers  for  each  of  these  languages,  one  a 
German,  well  versed  in  same  by  a  long  residence  in  the  country  con- 
cerned, and  the  other  a  native  teacher. 

The  consular  corps  of  Germany  consists  at  present  of  641  consular 
officers  and  4S  oamules  nUsH  among  750  consular  officers,  viz : 


In— 


XWM... 

Aafai 

ACricft... 
Anerica  . 
Anstnlia 


Offices. 

Consnlec 
miML 

850 

20 

60 

17 

62 

6 

154 

14 

16 

2 

Officers. 


421 
75 
61 

173 
20 


AN  EIJBOPEAN  ZOLLVEBEIK. 

In  concluding  my  review  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Germany'r 
efforts  to  expand  her  industrial  and  commercial  power,  I  cannot  forbeai 
mentioning  a  scheme  which,  if  carried  out  fully,  is  intended  as  nothing 
less  than  entirely  cutting  off  America  from  the  markets  of  Europe. 
This  new-bom  child  of  modem  political  economy  made  its  appearance 
under  the  temporary  name  of  Central  European  Zollverein. 

The  Kolnisehe  Zeitung  again,  which  is  said  to  be  furnished  periodi- 
cally with  semi-official  articles,  published  a  few  months  ago  an  article 
on  the  subject.    I  only  extract,  in  translation,  a  few  passages : 

While  formerly  armaments  for  the  advisability  of  protective  duties  were  found  in 
their  educational  efficacy,  and  -while  their  introduction  was  regarded  only  a  mere 
temporary  measure  intended  to  gradually  render  domestic  industry  fit  for  competi- 
tion with  foreign,  now  the  inverse  case  is  expressly  confirmed,  viz,  that  our  indus- 
try at  present  &  at  least  as  efficient  as  that  of  any  other  nation,  but  tbat  by  means 
of  protective  duties  we  must  keep  out  foreign  goods  to  retain  our  market  for  our* 
•elves.  While  wheat  in  Prussia,  from  and  after  1878,  was  subject  to  an  import  duty 
of  1|  silver  groschen  per  scheffel  [1  schefiel  =  1.5  imperial  bushels],  and  in  the  time 
from  1827  to  1856  to  5  silver  groschen  per  scheffel,  Germany  was  a  grain-exporting 
country,  its  exports  exceeding  imports  finally  by  nearly  9,000,000  of  scheffel  per 
year.  When  in  1856  tbe  rate  of  such  du  tv  was  reduced  to  2  silver  groschen,  and,  after 
1W6,  even  duties  were  entirely  abrogated,  at  once  imports  commenced  to  be  in  ex- 
eeM  over  exports,  and  so  on.  Analogous  to  this  state  in  Germany  are  the  condi- 
tions in  the  other  states  of  the  European  continent,  and  it  results  therefrom  that 
every  country  erects  more  and  more  artificial  barriers  against  adjacent  states.  But 
•oeb  exclusion  can  l^  reasonable  only  with  such  lands  as  extend  into  all  sorts  of 
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climate  and  as  derive  all  kindg  of  raw  prodncte  from  their  own  soil,  and,  in  case  their 
X>opnlation  is  large  and  mercantile  encash,  to  render  at  home  possible  an  industrial 
working  and  utilization  of  these  natural  products. 

In  snch  a  favorable  situation  of  economy  are  the  United  States,  England  with  her 
colonies,  Russia,  China,  and,  at  a  more  remote  distance,  perhaps  Australia. 

American  industry  has  in  the  last  decennials  taken  astart  which  renders  the  supply 
of  European  articles  more  dispensable  every  day.  Farming  yields  by  far  more  pro- 
duce than  can  be  consumed.  The  large  exportation  from  iunerica  which,  therefore, 
niust  of  necessity  ensue  at  any  price,  will,  in  a  controllable  time,  hardly  diminish.  A 
like  aspect  we  obtain  of  the  other  countries  mentioned,  though  the  same  have  not 
yet  reached  a  similar  high  degree  of  development. 

Thus  a  double  danger  for  western  continental  Europe  draws  near — on  one  side  the 
abundance  of  the  youthful,  fertile  soil  of  America  and  Russia,  the  fruits  of  which  it" 
will,  at  a  not  very  distant  day,  be  no  longer  able  to  pay  fully  in  productiona  of  its 
trade  and  artistic  industry ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  working  force  of  hundred 
millions  of  skillful  and  frugal  Asiatics.    *    *    * 

*  *  *  Now,  as  manufacturers  at  present  seek  voluntarily  to  reduce  production 
for  the  maintenance  of  paying  prices  by  means  of  conventions,  there  will  hardly  be 
any  better  and  more  efficient  means,  as  Professor  von  Kaufmann,  a  politioal  economist 
at  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  expounds,  than  that  also  the  states  [of  the  European 
continent]  unite  and  by  means  of  treaties  expand  their  markets,  so  that  the  surplus 
in  any  one  place  within  their  dominions  may  serve  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in 
another. 

Snch  states  most  qualified  to  enter  first  into  such  conventions  are  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary .  A  zoUvereiu  of  that  extent  would  embrace  92^000,000  people.  Both 
'  countries  produce  articles  which  mutually  supplement  deficiencies.  Germany  would, 
for  instance,  buy  its  needed  breadstuff's  in  Hungary- Austria  instead  of  in  America; 
India,  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary  would  buy  coal  in  Germany  instead  of  in  England. 
Barriers  against  such  articles  as  are  produced  within  the  EoUveBein  woold  thus  1^  duly 
strengthened,  while  barriers  between  the  two  contracting  parties  could,  if  not  entirely 
but  as  much  as  practically,  be  removed.  Such  an  economical  union,  once  established 
between  the  two  countries  mentioned,  would  be  successively  joined  by  smaller  states 
of  Europe,  which,  like  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  are  particularly  confined 
to  exportation :  but  even  France,  and  with  it  Italy  and  Denmark,  would,  in  joining 
that  union,  find  their  account  in  the  fight  against  economical  commonwealths,  that 
like  the  United  States,  Russia,  China,  and  Great  Britain,  embrace  whole  continents,, 
not  to  speak  of  the  many  advantages  the  ''United  States  of  Europe"  could  derive 
therefrom  for  a  uniform  legislation  in  social  questions  and  for  a  joint  proceeding  in 
political  respects.     •    •     » 

A  zollverein  with  Austria  will,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  next  fu- 
ture.    •    •    • 

GERMAN  AGRICULTURE. 

Having  thus  far  tried  to  give  a  geueral  review  of  changes  and  other 
noteworthy  occurrences  in  Germany  since  my  last  annual  report,  I 
fehall  now  give  some  parti(?ular8  with  regard  to  topics  which  conSuhar 
regulations  suggest  as  desirable  subjects  for  an  annual  report.  As  al- 
ready alluded  to  above,  agriculture  continues  to  remain  the  **child  of 
grievance"  of  Germany. 

^'Fjirming  stands  before  bankruptcy,"  exclaims  the  KreuzZeitung^  a 
leading  organ  of  the  Conservative  party,  which  consists  chiefly  of  large 
land-owners.  It  depicts  the  general  condition  of  Germany  in  very  dark 
colors,  as  it  writes : 

The  signature  of  our  time  is  the  commercial  collapse  in  the  European  states  of  cult- 
ure. Farmiug  standing  before  bankruptcy ;  industry  and  commerce,  the  destiny  of 
which  is  fettered  to  the  Ibruier,  a  primary  trade/must  be  paralyzed.  The  sources  of 
trade  dry  up,  and  the  workingmen,  without  bread,  will  be  driven  towards  social 
democracy.  A  catastrophe  seems  to  be  bat  a  question  of  time.  •  »  •  Distance 
and  time  have  become  purposeless,  and  the  trade  with  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe 
is  accomplished  at  a  speed  that  tifty  years  ago  seemed  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  pos- 
sibility.    *    •     • 

Owing  to  this  astonishing  development  of  intercourse  and  transportation,  the  im- 
mense plains  of  virgin  soil  in  transmar  ne  countrici  have  been  placed  at  the  door  of 
the  European  centers  of  culture. 

The  price  of  cereals  has  witbin  fifteen  years  decreased  by  more  than  half;  since 
1867,  by  57  per  cent.  The  present  quotation  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  28  shillings 
per  quarter  [English]  red  wheat  is  the  lowest  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  years.  Cor- 
responding to  the  prices,  receding  with  increasing  importation,^  domestic  fariniug 
must  be  abandoned  as  unprohtable.    Figures  speak  for  themselves. 
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Since  1860  wheat  aod  rye  [per  1,000  kilo^ams  =22  cwt.  J  fell  by  32  per  cent. ;  bar- 
ley, by  27  per  cent. ;  safi^, 35 ;  spirits,  by  38  percent. ;  wool  by  41  per  cent.*  Under 
the  pressure  of  supplies  from  Australia  and  South  America,  which  from  440,000  cwts, 
in  1863  went  up  to  2,228,000  cwt.  in  1884,  prices  for  very  fine  wool  declined  by  42  per 
cent. ;  for  midoiing  and  inferior  wool  by  50  to  52  per  cent. 

Raising  of  sheep  became  thus  unprofitable,  and  was  therefore  reduced  to  56  per 
cents  of  Uie  former  stock.  The  loss  the  Gkrman  farmers  sustained  thereby  is  roughly 
estimated  at  157,000,000  marks. 

In  the  same  proportion  aa  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  La  Plata  states  increased 
their  export  of  mutton  (slaughtered  sheep),  chiefly  to  England  (in  steamers  with  re- 
fHserator  compartments),  the  value  of  ezpnorts  of  sheep  from  Germany  declined.    The 

value  of  such  exports  amounted — 

HarlcA. 

188» 41,357,000 

1884 34,956,000 

1885 26,460,000 

It  is  even  worae  with  raising  neat  cattle.  Holstein  butter,  the  finest  product  of  Grer- 
man  dairies,  experienced  in  the  course  of  the  last  nine  years  a  decline  in  price  of  frdm 
1^.17  marks  in  1876  to  79.6  marks  in  June,  1886.  [Severe  legislative  measures 
against  margarine  and  other  artificial  butter  are  under  contemplation.] 

Dry  or  lean  cheese,  waicb  (bj  physiologists)  is  considered  the  most  concentrated  of 
aD  articles  of  human  food,  is  absolutely  unsalable.  Some  farmers  have  commenced 
to  foed  00W8  with  milk  from  which  the  cream  is  skinuned. 

It  is  stated  that  the  importation  of  agricaltural  products  into  G^pmaaj 
daring  the  years  1872-1885  exceeded  exports  by  8,067,800  marks  in  valae, 
aoomparatively  high  amount,  considering  the  fact  that  for  Prnssia  alone 
the  total  value  of  real  estate  (liable  to  ground-tax)  reaches  only  the  sum 
of  18,600,000  marks. 

A  more  rapid  decline  of  European  farming  is  feared  when  the  United  States,  com- 
pelled by  a  constantly  increasing  competition  of  young  agricultural  countries  of  the 
globe,  wiU  evince  full  earnestness  in  tne  pursuit  to  renue  and  finish  their  raw  produc- 
tion. 

Also,  this  writer  propounds  as  a  remedy  against  the  calamities  stated 
a  Eosopean  ZoUyerein,  as  above  described  (Russia  and  England  ex- 
cepted). 

INOBBASBD  IMPOBTS  OF  CBBBALS  FBOM  INDIA. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  and  dangerous  competitor  in  the  interna- 
tional grain  market  is  an  established  fact;  a  competitor  who  is  able  to 
produce  even  more  cheaply  than  the  United  States.  A  Berlin  trade 
journal  (speaking  of  the  recent  fall  of  the  price  of  silver,  and  calling 
special  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  silver  had  reached  the  lowest 
rate  of  exchange  ever  noticed,  viz,  4:^^d.)j  remarked : 

The  lower  the  price  of  silyer  sinks,  the  more  disturbance  of  international  trade  by 
0och  depreciation  of  silver  is  felt.  For,  in  the  silver  market,  the  supplanting  of  sup- 
plies of  American  cereals  by  Indian  wheat  comes  into  consideration. 

To  what  extent  this  displacement  goes  on  the  English  returns  of  com- 
merce furnish  a  clear  evidence.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1886  Eng- 
land imported  of  wheat  aa  follows : 

[In  100  kilograniB  =  2.2  cwt.1 


From — 


Bgypt 

Aottrmll* 

United  SUtes : 

Atlantic  coast 

Paeiile  const 

ladin 


1885. 


1,203,000 
710,000 
608,000 

8. 839, 000 
8, 207.  OUO 
1, 739, 000 


1886. 


1, 200, 000 

"no,' 666 

1, 863, 000 
2, 165. 000 
8, 242, 000 


*See  also  inclosed  table,  A,  page  139. 
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The  total  exports  of  India  rose,  during  the  time  from  April  1  to  Jaly 
31,  1881,  from  6,896,000  cwts.  to  10,622,000  cwts.  in  1886. 

Somewhat  of  a  contradiction  to  the  above  complaints  of  German 
farmers  gives  the  official  publication  of  legally  enforced  public  sales  of 
real  estates  in  Prussia,  which  show  a  decrease : 

1882 16,194 

IS&'J 13,673 

1884 • 10,588 

1885 10,309 

But  with  the  striking  fact  that  while  Western  Prussian  provinces 
fihow  a  continuous  decrease,  the  Eastern  show  a  steady  increase  of  pub- 
lic sales.  In  1886  larger  estates  and  with  a  better  quality  of  soil  were 
publicly  sold ;  this  seems  to  prove  that  the  calamity  of  German  farm- 
ing becomes  more  intense  even  with  estates  which  heretofore  were  bet- 
tei*  founded  financially. 

USURY  ACT. 

Much,  it  is  true,  has  been  done  towards  protecting  farmers  and  other 
email  people  against  the  extortion  of  high  rates  of  interest  on  loans  and 
mortgages.  Thus  the  German  usury  act,  in  force  since  May  24, 1880,  pro- 
vides that — 

Whoever,  by  taking  advantage  of  distress,  levity,  or  inexperience  of  another  per- 
son for  a  loan,  or  in  case  of  deferring  payment  of  a  sum  already  ^ne,  allows  or  causes 
•aoh  advantages  of  property  to  be  promised  or  ^ranted  either  to  himself  or  to  a  third 
person,  as  exceed  the  customary  rate  of  interest  to  such  an  extent  that,  according  to 
the  merits  of  the  case,  the  advantages  are  strikingly  disproportional  to  the  service 
Tendered,  shall  be  cognizable  for  usury,  and  be  punished  with  imprisonment  within 
six  months  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  3,000  marks. 

Institutions  are  granting  loans  to  land -owners  at  very  low  rates  of  in- 
lierest  on  intangible  mortgages,  except  in  case  of  public  sale  and  of  such 
a  depreciation  of  the  realty  that  its  net  proceeds  would  not  even  reach 
the  minimal  amount  of  150  marks,  and  except  in  cases  where  the  debtor 
4id  not  fulfill  the  obligation  to  insure  against  fire  and  hail.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  single  provincial  bank,  the  directors  of  which  are  mostly  large 
settled  land-owners,  gave,  up  to  the  close  of  1885,  loans  on  mortgages 
to  940  among  1,673  estates  (under  the  statutes  of  the  bank  entitled  to 
loans),  amounting  to  a  total  of  152,551,580  marks  in  the  single  province 
of  Brandenburg.  And  while  heretofore  a  rate  of  4  and  3^  per  cent,  in- 
terest was  paid  on  such  mortgages,  the  bank  has  availed  itself  of  the 
present  low  rates  of  exchange  in  the  money  market  by  causing  a  gen- 
eral conversion  of  all  4  and  3  J  per  cent,  paper  into  securities  with  lower 
rates  of  exchange. 

But  all  these  palliatives  seem  to  be  insufficient  to  delay  the  final  ruin 
of  many  farmers.  The  decline  of  prices  for  agricultural  products  is 
•constant,  and  this  can  surprise  nobody,  since,  as  Leroy  Beanlieu  states, 
the  soil  applied  to  farming  on  the  globe  has,  in  recent  years,  increased 
by  56  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  the  augmentation  of  industrial  arti- 
cles kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  that  the  prostration  of  business  is  not  so  much  due  to  overpro- 
duction as  to  weakness  of  the  purchasing  power.  And,  with  all  this. 
it  is  reported  that  India  produces  at  present  already  as  much  as  the 
United  States,  though  3,000  geographic  square  miles  of  tbe  best  soil 
^re  still  waiting  for  tilling. 

OBT  FOB  HIGH,  ALMOST  PBOHIBITOBY  DUTIES  ON  CEREALS. 

A  speaker  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Eepresentatives,  pointing  to  tiie 
fact  that  land-owners  had  at  the  utmost  only  a  net  revenue  of  one- 
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third,  two- thirds  being  consamed  by  indispensable  expenses  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  estate,  made  it  a  demand  of  urgency  that  daties 
on  wheat  shoald  be  raised  to  22  marks  per  100  kilograms,  and  for 
rye  to  15  to  16  marks.    He  ar^^ied  as  follows : 

India  offers  us  wheat  at  10  marks  for  100  kilogratos  (2.2  cwt).  Now,  adding  2^ 
marks  for  cost  of  transportation,  and  3  marks  as  the  present  rate  of  duty,  sach 
wheat  would  be  salable  with  a  profit  in  oar  markets,  when  sold  at  a  price  of  15i 
marks  per  100  kilograms;  while  the  domestic  product  sells  at  prices  from  150  to  197 
marks  per  ton  (1,0%  kilograms  =  ^  cwt.) 

COST  OP  PEODUCINa  GBAIN  IN  PEUSSIA. 

The  Central  Agricnltaral  Union  of  East  Prussia  called  recently  for 
a  report  on  the  subject  from  the  different  districts  of  the  province. 
Forty-nine  reports  were  received  in  reply,  stating  that  such  cost  in 
case  of  rye  amounted  for  1  scbeffel  (1. 5  imperial  bushels),  at  80  pounds^ 
at  4  to  6.67  marks,  on  an  average,  5.16  marks.  In  case  of  wheat,  for 
1  Bcheffel,  containing  85  pounds,  5  to  8-23  marks  ;  on  an  average,  6.17 
marks.  This  would  be  equal  to  150  marks  per  1,000  kilograms  of 
wheat ;  129  marks  per  1,000  kilograms  of  rye ;  while  at  K5nigsberg, 
the  chief  trading  place  of  East  Prussia,  in  October,  1885, 150  marks, 
and  November  and  December,  149  marks  per  1,000  kilograms,  and  at 
Dantzig,  the  next  large  grain  market,  only  131  to  139  marks  were  paid 
for  wheat;  and  for  rye  at  K5nigsbeig  118  to  123  marks,  and  at 
Dantztg  120  to  125  marks  per  1,000  kilograms. 

P. — QuoMiUiet  ofeereaU  and  potatoes  harveited,  imported,  expwrtedf  uted  as  Beed,  and  Ufi 

Jot  9on9umption, 


[In  tons  a  23  owt.  J 

Bye. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

PoUtoee. 

0^448^404 
8,890,407 
0^800,068 
Sb  450, 993 
5,820,096 

2,059^139 
2.553,447 
2,850,iB78 
2,478,883 
2,599,371 

2,076,160 
2,056.855 
2,181,202 
2,229.598 
1,260,645 

3,769,789 
4,508.056 
8,718,469 
4,236,665 
4.342, 357 

26,491,022- 
18,069,322 
24,906,431 
24, 019. 601 
27,953,643^ 

•      042,890 
641,890 
843,090 
842,123 
483,048 

482,182 
723,886 
499^865 
780,671 
146,436 

320,279 
433,735 
426, 4M 
583.683 
897,690 

339,523 
169.837 
405^626 
293,406 
109,834 

32,474 
3a,  209- 
26,007 
51,194 
29,694 

12,854 

19,221 

7,284 

4,788 

8,840 

106,923 

145,987 

68.953 

32,838 

19,886 

144,367 

100,315 

53,777 

48,780 

29,962 

21,257 
46,513 
22,449 
14,008 
16,526 

209.883' 
897.412- 
178. 91» 
110.  OSS' 
163, 71& 

8^078,240 
8^912,678 
8^480,474 
8,288,851 
8^248,298 

2,414,398 
3,181,846 
2,786.290 
3,226,716 
2,726,372 

2,252,083 
2,589.775 
2,608,911 
2,769,501 
2.638,873 

4.078,056 
4,681.380 
4,101,646 
4,515,973 
4,435^166 

25,813,614 
17,705.21» 
24,753,61» 
23,960,760 
27,819,622 

882,708 
884,844 
818,770 
992,260 
991,456 

814.021 
804.803 
382,646 
328,744 
827,872 

237.018 
236.883 
252,666 
261,437 
262,079 

606,195 
596.114 
599,656 
604,111 
605,487 

5,585,076 
6,631,093 
5,812,626 
6,815.260 
6,882,667 

5^245,448 
8,077,732 
5^817,704 
6.298,091 
5b  250;  848 

2,100,377 
2,827,043 
2,458,644 
2,897,972 
2,896,560 

2,015,064 
2,352.692 
2.^1,245 
2,508,064 
2,371,294 

3,487.860 
4,036,266 
8,502,070 
3,911,862 
8,829,678 

19,778,688 
12, 174, 126 
18, 940, 994 
18, 145, 50O 
21,986,956 

Crape 

1881 

1883 

1888 

1884 

1886 

Imported  for  cwniamptioii— 

1881 


1884 
1686 


1881 

1883 

1883 

1884 

1886 

Total  amooiit  al 
1881 


1884 

1886 

QuanUty  liDT 
1881..... 
1883 


1884 


Balance  for  oonaiiinptloii— 
1881 , 
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G. — Principal  orop8  harve$ted  in  the  German  Empire  in  the  years  ld78-79  to  1885**86. 


Articles. 


Wheat 

Bye 

Barley 

Oata: 

Spelt 

Back  wheat 

Peaa 

Potatoes 

Beeta  and  tomipa 

Hops 

Wine 


Area  under 

onltiTRtion  in 

1885. 


Heetaree.* 

1,013.821 

5,826,618 

1,730.524 

8, 776, 838 

374,553 

216,482 

408,523 

2, 016, 388 

467, 801 

47,301 

120,485 


Quantity  harvested. 


Yearly  arer- 

age  in  the 

UMt  7  years, 

1878-'84. 


Tont.f 

2, 887. 030 

5, 760, 643 

2, 174, 502 

4.250,800 

461. 613 

148,003 

371, 232 

22,064,280 

3, 538. 206 

23,183 

{2, 240, 383 


1885. 


Tona.f 

2,580,271 

5, 820. 003 

2, 260. 645 

4,342.357 

466,447 

118,150 

306,774 

27.053,643 

3, 540, 767 

88,201 

:3, 727, 366 


Qaantity  harvested  per 
hectare. 


Yearly  aver- 
age in  the 
last  7  years 
1878-74. 


Tons,  t 
1.20 
0.08 
1.31 
1.13 
L20 
0.68 
0.o2 
7.86 
8.77 
0.55 

:i&7o 


1886. 


2bfi«.t 
1.86 
1.00 
1.30 
1.15 
1  25 
0.55 
0.76 
0.S0 
7.80 
0.70 
;30.84 


*  1  hectare  =  2|  acres.  1 1  ton  =s  22  cwt  X I  hectoliter  s  22  gallons. 

As  to  the  crop  in  1886  no  official  retarns  have  as  yet  been  published. 
By  the  "International  Seed  Market"  of  Vienna  this  year's  cro|)s  are 
reported  to  be  as  follows  (taking  100  as  a  middling  crop) : 


Coontries. 


Prussia 

Saxonj^ 

Bavaiia: 

Franoonia 

Snovia 

XFpper  Bavaria 

Palatinate  . . . . 

Wnrtemberg 

Baden 

Switzerland 

Upper  Italy 

Central  Italy 


1886. 

1885. 

1 

05 

04 

85 

100 

1 

102 

100 

105 

100 

05 

105 

00 

100 

07 

80 

85 

07 

100 

125 

125 

70 

80 

78 

Conntries. 


France 

Solland  

England 

Northern  Rassia. . 
Cent  ral  Rassia . . . . 

Podolia 

Bessarabia 

Romnenia,  Holdan 

Servia 

Hungary 

Ansma 


1885. 

85 

•5 

80 

75 

M 

100 

115 

110 

117 

104 


The  crop  of  wheat  in  India  is  this  year  rated  at  77,000,000  meter 
centners.  On  the  whole,  the  east  of  Earope  had  a  heavy,  the  west  a 
Blight,  decrease  against  the  preceding  year. 

H. — Number  of  stationary  and  portable  eteam-enginee  and  machines^  as  distributed  awMng 

the  different  trades  in  Prussia  in  the  years  1^9  and  18d6. 


Trades. 


Agricnltore  and  forestry 

Fishery 

Mines,  foundries,  and  salt  works 

Industry  of  stones  and  earths 

Working  of  metals 

Industry  of  machines,  &.c 

Chemical  industry 

Inilustry  of  beating  and  illuminating  stuffs.. 

Textile  industry 

Paper  and  leather  industry 

Inuustry  of  wood  and  carving  materials 

Industry  of  articles  of  food  and  consumption 

Industry  of  clothing  and  cleansing 

Building  trades 

Pol  ygraphio  trades 

Artistic  trades 

Commercial  trades 

Intercommunication  (without  navigation)  ... 

Hotels,  public  houses,  d:c 

Trades  for  domestic  purposes 

Trades  for  purposes  not  yet  defined 


Stationary 
steam-boilers. 


1870.       1888. 


82C 


Total. 


0,460 

1,154 

1,286 

1,467 

822 

740 

3,488 

1,047 

1,364 

8,283 

385 

43 

236 

4 

26 

580 

8 

260 

1,476 


32,  411 


441 

1 

11,215 

1,632 

1,687 

1,040 

1,882 

068 

4,207 

1,460 

1,011 

11,586 

500 

83 

204 

15 

808 

1,123 

13 

438 

1,868 


Stationary 
steam-engines. 


1870. 


210 


8.350 

1,052 

1,200 

1,486 

772 

717 

3,450 

957 

1,287 

7,597 

243 

44 

208 

4 

31 

603 

2 

165 

1,517 


42, 056     29, 895 


1886. 


310 

1 

10,505 

1,441 

1, 528 

1,684 

1,214 

853 

4.028 

1,270 

1,777 

10,053 

363 

01 

256 

11 

270 

1,267 

11 

238 

2,128 


Portable  steam- 
boilers  and 
machines. 


1870. 


2,522 

•  •  • 

770 

422 

148 

208 

44 

26 

83 

29 

242 

887 

8 

147 

40 


19 

208 

1 

8 

216 


40,308       5,536 


1886. 


5,374 
1 
927 
570 
174 
810 

67 

67 
100 

88 
417 
043 

23 
255 

68 

1 

100 

485 


36 
442 


10, 101 
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One  of  tbe  largest  works  of  agiicultural  uiadiines  and  implements  is 
the  H.  I.  Eckert's  Stock  Company,  which  in  1885  closed  up  with  a  net 
profit  of  261,795  marks. 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

I. — NwrnheTf  hindf  and  amount  of  production  of  Btill-housea  in  operation  during  the  fieeal 
pears  from  1879-^80  to  I8f:^'e5-^i^a««ri«,  Hurfembergj  and  Baden  not  included. 


FIsoalyeftr. 


1882-*83 
I80-*84 


e*tii         Number 
operated.     JJ^ 


Komber  of  still-hoosea  naiiig— 


Farinaceous  mate- 
liala. 


27,082 
20,801 
29,909 
28,201 
82,518 
80.409 


Potatoes. 


1,274 
1.328 
1,294 
1.316 
1,327 
1,840 


4,007 
4.272 
4.407 
4.180 
4,306 
4,308 


Grain. 


2,990 
2,861 
2,750 
2,937 
2.035 
2,902 


Molasses. 


32 
25 
24 
17 
19 
22 


other  not 
fatina- 

ceoaa  ma- 
terials. 


20,663 
19, 613 
22,629 
21,067 
25,258 
S8,182 


Fiscal  year. 


1880^*81 
1881-'82 

188a-*84 
1^4-'85 


Knmber  of  still-houses  working  farinaceous  paid  whisky  tai. 


ToUl 
nnmber. 


7,029 
7,158 
7,280 
7,184 
7.260 
7,227 


Up  to  300 

marks 

(I7L40). 


948 
958 
921 
895 

024 
896 


300  to  1,500 

marks 

($71.03  to 

♦357). 


1,826 
1,445 
1.461 
1,884 
1,454 
1,440 


1.501  to 
6,000  marks 
($357.23  to 

$1,428). 


2,159 
2.102 
2,030 
2,033 
2,007 
2. 006 


6.001  to 
15,000  marks 
($1,428.23  to 

$3,570). 


1,540 
1,432 
1.370 
1.46S 
1,507 
1,480 


More  than 

15,000  marks 

($3,670). 


1.066 
1,221 
1,492 
1,859 
1,368 
1,406 


J. — Revenue*  from  iaxee  on  v>kiekp  and  other  ^irituoue  liquors  collected  in  that  part  of  the 
(}rrman  Empire  tchich  has  a  whisky-tax  system  in  common  (excluding  Bavaria^  Wurtem- 
herg,  and  Baden), 


1 


.'81 

isn-*82 

1883-'88 
188»-*84 
-•85 


«  ^ 


•  H 

u 


a 


1^ 


$13. 630, 600 
16, 232, 600 
14,000,200 
14,660,000 
14*850,600 


o  c  »  '•« 
>k8  O  ?#ei 


i)  P  a 

o 


$28,700 
$8,000 
28,400 
27,200 
80,700 


•'3 


«  a 

a   - 
P 

o 


I 


$424. 000 

456,400 

469.000 

500, 100 

1, 148. 200 


$14. 084,  TOO 
15,  7 IH,  400 
14.409,300 
15, 088, 100 
16, 039, 200 


$2, 874,  500 
4, 173.  UtiO 
8, 559, 800 
3, 447, 100 
3.  405,  700 


Net  receipts  from 
taxes  and  dnties. 


Total. 


$11,209,500 
11,545,400 
10.  040, 000 
11.641,600 
12, 733, 500 


Per 
capita. 


Cents. 


31 
32 
29 
32 
34 


*  For  apiritaoaa  liqaors  either  exported  or  used  for  technical  purposes. 


Marks. 
62. 435.  500 


Tax 

Transit  dnties 132,200 

Custoin  duties 4.82t,  600 


Total 67,392,200 

"       14.310,000 


Net  revenuM 

Per  capita  of  German  population 


53,  01^2.  200 
1.44 


The  efforto  of  the  Oerman  Government  to  make  Spirituous  liquors  a 
better  scarce  of  revenue  by  means  of  a  monopoly  has  hitherto  failed  to 
be  realized,  as  the  Beichstag  is  averse  to  all  monopolies. 
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PBODUOTION  OF  BEEB. 

Last  year,  like  its  predecessor,  was  favorable  to  the  brewing  indastry* 
In  fact  it  is  noticeable  that  while  many  branches  of  industry  are  suffer- 
ing  and  complaining,  beer  brewing  holds  its  own  in  the  Empire  with 
characteristic  tenacity.  The  prices  of  raw  material  were  throughout 
lower  than  in  the  preceding  years,  and  Germany's  exports  of  beer  show 
again  an  increase.    » 

The  prices  for  hops  were,  according  to  quality,  50  to  100  marks  per 
1  cwt  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year,  so  that  best  Bavarian  sorta 
sold  at  150  to  200  marks  only,  and  the  best  (Saatz)  Bohemian  hops  at 
200  to  240  marks  per  cwt.  The  better  yield  of  the  hops  harvest  in  1885 
caused  a  further  fd.ll  of  hop  prices.  While,  on  a  seven  years*  average, 
Germany  harvested  only  23,183  tons  (1  ton=22  cwt.);  it  produo^^  in 
1885,  33,201  tons. 

The  crop  of  1886  is  estimated  at  a  yield  of  400,000  cwt.  or  20,000 
tons;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  produce  of  the  European  continent 
will  cover  the  quantity  of  hops  needed.  Otherwise  the  United  States, 
provided  a  good  crop  would  have  been  harvested,  may  have  found  hero 
a  good  market. 

In  1885  Germany  imported  of  hops  1,384,900  kilograms,  almost  ex- 
clusively from  Austria,  viz,  1,363,000  kilograms,  while  it  exported 
12,672,700  kilograms. 

Kilogrunt. 

Great  Britain 3,893,600 

Belgium 1,443,400 

France 1,617,200 

Rassia - 1,024,800 

United  States &54,700 

Barley  prices  may  be  seen  from  Exhibit  A,  and  amount  of  exporta 
and  imports  from  Exhibits  GO  and  DD. 

Vi.—Qu€mi\ty  of  beer  produced  withim  that  portion  of  the  Empire  iexclusive  of  Bavaria, 
JFtirtemhergt  and  AUaoe- Lorraine)  which  has  a  orewing-tax  eyetem  in  oommon, 

[Tons 22 cwt.    1,000 heotoliton s 2,200 gallons.    Kilognm  =s 2.2 ponnda.    Liter  =  1.70 pints.] 


Fiscal  year. 


1880-81. 
1881~'82. 
1882-'83. 
1888-'84. 
1884-'85. 


fl 

*I3 

»•* 

«<S 

II 

weri 

rking 

de. 

n 

tn 

PE) 

PE) 

11,504 

10,874 

11,266 

10.068 

10,921 

0,7»7 

10,703 

0,625 

10,520 

9,461 

Brewing  material* 
liable  to 


Orain. 


Ton$. 

430,794 

430,100 

446,928 

472,578 

493, 2U 


Snbati- 
tutea. 


Ton*, 
2.139 
2,282 
2,281 
2,468 
2,843 


Fifoal  year. 


1880-*81. 
1881-'82. 
1882-'83. 
1888-'84. 
1884-*85. 


Quantity  of  beer  produced. 


Upper 

fermented 

beer. 


HtetoUUrt. 
7, 981, 100 
7,813,800 
7, 901, 200 
8,071,500 
8,884,200 


Lager  beer. 


EiCtoUUr*, 
13,204,900 
13,602,200 
14, 212, 000 
15. 820, 400 
16,229,200 


TotaL 


HeetoUUrt, 
21,186,000 
21,816,000 
22, 118. 200 
23,301,900 
24,613,400 


Per 

capita. 


Uteri, 
62 
62 
64 
67 
70 


To  obtain  1  hectoliter 
of  beer  there  were  oaed 

together,  with  each 

other,  on  an  average^ 

of— 


Halt  of 

grain  and 

rice. 


KHogratHe, 
20.4 
20.19 
20.23 
2a  22 
20.07 


Sobati- 
tatea. 


Kiioarmma^ 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.08 
.09 


*LiolaaiTe  of  so-called  "house-breweries,"  working  only  for  own  priyate  consumption. 
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lu^Manner  •nd  extent  of  brewing  wMUn  that  nertion  of  the  Empire  (exolueive  of  Bavaria^ 
Wnrtembergf  Baden,  and  AUaoe'Lorraine)  which  has  a  brewing -tax  ay  stem  in  common, 

[Breweries  that  weie  in  operation.] 


Chiefly  manniiMtared. 


Fiaoelyear. 


188l>-*81 
186l-'88 
18B».*88 
188S-'84 
1884-*86 


Upper  fermented 
beer. 


For 
trade. 


7,142 
6,808 
6,571 
6,454 
6,369 


For  own 

private 

consomp- 

tion. 


1,189 
1,197 
1,111 
1,077 
1,061 


.Under  fermented 
beer. 


For 
trade. 


8,282 
8,260 
3,238 
8,171 
8,002 


For  own. 
private 
consump- 
tion. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Paid  brewing  tax. 


.*81 
18n-'88 
U82-*88 
1888-'M 


'J. 

I? 


2,289 
2,088 
1,966 
1,948 
1,894 


1.114 
1,066 
1,024 
1,004 
968 


aw 
si 


2,641 
2,609 
2,609 
3,868 
2,228 


•23 
aa 

a 

8* 


1,607 
1,460 
1,482 
1,896 
1,860 


ag 

St 


1,872 
1,877 
1,833 
1,760 
1,826 


a2 


1,582 
1,687 
1,677 
1,600 
1,622 


P 


878 
376 
392 
403 
400 


Si 

si 

•^  m 

1^ 


186^ 
18»* 
19» 
219' 
24» 


iL-^Chmparative  statement  showing  the  total  beer  production  in  the  German  Empire. 

[1,000  heotoliteis  »  2,900  gallons.     Liter  =  1.76  pints.] 


18i9-'81 
im-'tt 

•am 


Beer  produced. 


Bavaria. 


H§etoliter». 

11,826,800 

12,841,600 

12,112,600 

12,266^400 

12,608,600 


Wurtem- 
berg. 


HeetoKt^M. 
8.896,800 
8,247,700 
8,041.900 
8,088,800 
8,027.600 


Baden. 


SgetoUtert. 
1. 166, 600 
1,188,800 
1, 167, 200 
1,220,700 
1,235.800 


Alsaoe- 
Lorraine. 


H0etolUer§. 
982,700 
941.400 
815,000 
823,800 
801.700 


The  re- 
mainder of 
the  German- 

Bmpire. 


HeeMiUn. 
21, 136, 006 
21,316.000 
22. 118, 200 
23, 391. 90O 
24, 613, 400 


▲mount  per  capita. 

Vlaoalyear. 

Bavaria. 

Wurtem- 
berg. 

Baden. 

Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

In  the  re- 
mainder of 
the  German 
Empire. 

iiBi^*n 

Liters. 
224 
282 
226 
228 
288 

Liters, 
172 
165 
164 
166 
162 

Liters. 

74 
'      76 
74 
78 
79 

Liters, 
68 
60 
62 
68 
61 

Liters. 

9i 

igsu*n 

62 

uflfik'n 

64 

18l8-m ....a           *         . 

67 

IMA-Uft 

70 
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N. — Amount  of  browing  Umx  eolleoted  in  the  different  hrewing-taa  territories  of  the  Gernum 

Empire, 


^ft                  • 

Wnrtemberg. 

Baden. 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

• 

Remainder  of  the 
German  Empire^ 

FiBoal 

GroM 
reoeipto. 

si 

GroM 
receipts. 

GroBS 
reoeipta. 

u 

Genu. 
0.63 
0.76 
0.76 
0.76 
0.59 

Gross 
peootprvS. 

Gross 
receipts. 

^1 

1880-*81 

1881-'82 

1882-'83 

1883-'84 

1884-'85 

$7,843,700 
7,607.000 
7,481,800 
7,597,500 
7,806,600 

Omte. 
0.62 
0.62 
0.61 
0.61 
1.42 

$1,372,800 
1,782,800 
1,719,900 
1.743,400 
1,728,100 

Oentt. 
0.40 
0.45 
0.56 
0.56 
0.86 

$734, 200 
905,400 
888,900 
929,700 
941,200 

$516,800 
494,800 
428,900 
433.900 
423,200 

Genu. 
0.52 
0.52 
0.52 
0.52 
0.27 

$4,168,000 
4.184.600 
4,311,800 
4,557,900 
4,763,006 

Omit. 
0.20 
0.iO 
0.19 
0.19 

ai4 

BEET  SUGAR. 

In  my  report  No.  206,  dated  November  5, 1886, 1  rei>orted  fully  upon 
the  critical  condition  of  the  sugar  industry  of  this  country. 

By  an  act  approved  June  1, 1886,  relating  to  sugar  taxation,  a  new 
classification  of  sugar  and  a  new  method  of  collecting  tax  on  beet  sugar 
(equaling  a  reduction  of  export  bounties)  was  introduced.  # 

Section  1  provides  that  beet-sugar  tax  of  raw  beets  for  manufacturing 
them  into  sugar  shall  be  collected  at  a  rate  of  1.70  marks  (40  cents)  per 
100  kilograms.  « 

Section  2  provides  that  for  sugar  either  exported  or  warehoused  in 
bonded  warehouses  or  private  transit  storehouses,  provided  that  such 
quantity  warehoused  is  not  less  than  500  kilogranus,  a  bounty  shall  be 
granted  at  the  following  rates  per  100  kilograms : 


Kind  of  sagar  upon  which  bounty  is  paid. 


<a) 


(b) 


<c) 


For  raw  sugar  of  at  loaat  90  per  cent  polarization  and  for  refined  sngar 
of  at  least  00,  bat  not  exceeding  98  per  cent,  polarization  : 

(1)  From  Angnst  1, 1886.  to  September  30, 1887 : 

(2)  From  October  1, 1887  

For  candy  and  for  Mngar  in  white,  full.hard  loaves,  lamps,  tablets,  cabes, 

&c.,  of  at  least  09)  per  cent,  polarization : 

(1)  For  the  former  period 

(2)  For  the  latter  period 

All  other  hard  sugar,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  well  as  fbr  all  white 

dry  sugar  (containing  no  more  than  1  per  cent,  water)  in  crystals, 
also  pulverized  &o.,  of  at  least  98  percent  polarisation : 

(1)  For  the  former  period 

(2)  For  the  latter  period 


Equivalent 

in  United 

states 

money. 


$4  28 
4  16 


5S8 
5  11 


4  95 
480 


Section  3  gives  owners  of  beet-sugar  works — for  the  payment  of  the 
tax  due  on  manufactured  beets,  upon  security — a  credit  for  a  term  (as 
a  rule,  to  be  prescribed)  not  exceeding  six  months. 

This  legislative  measure,  especially  dictated  by  the  fact  that  the  rev- 
enues from  sugar  showed  a  very  palpable  deficiency,  appears  rather 
late,  and,  as  is  claimed,  should  have  been  resorted  to  when  this  industry 
was  in  a  flourishing  state. 
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O.-Seet-^ugar  produotian  in  ike  German  ZolUerHn,  years  1880-'8I  to  1884-'^'). 
[Ton  =s  22  owt.    Poond  s \  kUogram.    100  kilograms  =2.2  owt.] 


18».'81 
a881-'82 
U»-'83 
U83-*84 
iaM-*85 


I 

I 


833 
848 
868 
876 
408 


Faotoriea  ob- 
taining 
Juice  by— 


809 

824 
843 
868 

402 


24 

19 

6 

8 

6 


Beeta 
worked. 


TbiM.  / 
6^822,203 
6,271,948 
8,747,154 
8, 918, 130 
10,402,688 


Produced  by  the  £m- 
toriee. 


ToriM. 
8, 871, 679 
3,431,764 
4.448,682 
4, 205. 064 
4, 936, 246 


Onaeret. 
296,077 
303, 140 
323.135 
852, 107 
370,690 


Quantitiee  obtaiaed. 


Filling 


Tons. 

739, 336 

774,004 

1, 097, 508 

1,216,879 

1,448,610 


Baw-sugar 

prodaots 

of  aU 

kinds. 


Tout. 
5.'>5,915 
590,7^ 
835,165 
940, 109 
1, 123, 030 


Molaasea. 


lent. 
104,984 

150, 813 
100.305 
207,978 
250,700 


t880-*81. 

188i-*82 

180-*88. 

1B88-'84 

1884.'85. 


Obtained  from  100  kilograma 
of  taxed  beete. 


Fining* 


Pounds, 
2&71 
27.14 
27.61 
27.80 
80.64 


From  the  filling- 


Baw 
■ngar. 


Pounds. 
19.86 
21.08 
2L01 
31.06 
23.73 


Holaaaes. 


Pounds. 
5.72 
5.28 
4.92 
4.66 
5.60 


Obtained  from  100 
kiiograms. 


Raw 
■ugar. 


Pounds. 
165.41 
170.46 
167.42 
154.60 
170.64 


Molasses. 


^ 


ids'. 

O'O- 

g- 


0 


Pounds. 
49.10 
42.85 
89.35 
3418 
89.44 


Pounds. 
25.01 
23.01 
23.08 

laod 

20.37 


TOBAOOO  CROP  IN  1886-^86. 

The  namber  of  tobacco  planters  in  1885-'86  was  175,215 ;  in  1884-'85, 
187,582 :  decrease,  12,367  tobacco ;  plantations 242,280,  occupying  an  area 
of  19,528  hectares  (1  hectare=2^  acres),  against  263,328  plantations 
< =21,090  hectares)  in  1884-^85. 


Years. 

Yield. 

▲merageprioe 
per  m  kilo- 
grams. 

Total  yalae. 

ljnB.*88 

Kiloarams. 
38. 637, 947 
47, 192, 885 

Marks. 

75.61 
72.50 

Marks. 
29. 139. 266 

1M4.*8S 

84,217,672 

Tnirraafie 

3.11 

HocrcuKi  •-• • 

8. 634, 938 

5, 078, 306 

P. — Bevenuee  from  eiutome  and  taxee  levied  upon  tobaooo  within  (he  German  Zollrerein. 


Harreet 

year  (July 

1  to  June 

88). 

Tobacoo> 
taxeol- 
laetedleae 
drawbaeks. 

Tax  on 
subs- 
titutes 
of  to- 
baooo. 

Duty  of 
entry  on 
tobaoeo. 

Total 
amount  of 
taxes  and 
duties. 

Bounties  On  exportation. 

Net  proceeds  of 

revenues  ftom 

tobacco. 

Tax 
repaid. 

Duty 
repaid. 

TotaL 

ToUL 

9  a. 

1880-'81.... 
1881-*82.... 
in2-*83.... 

I884.*8S.... 

$1,684,000 
2.770,400 
2,022,800 
1.096.600 
2.490,800 

$3,600 
8,600 
4,400 
4,000 
5,4U0 

$3,482,100 
6. 060. 8<  0 
5. 775, 500 
6. 874. 100 
7, 798, 100 

$5,170,500 
8. 734, 100 
7, 802, 700 
8, 875. 700 

10. 294, 300 

$7,900 
3,000 
7.200 

16,600 
145.000 

$1,300 
4.900 
28.100 
52,300 
84.300 

$.300 

8,400 

85,300 

60,000 

229.900 

$5. 161, 100 
8, 726, 400 
7, 767, 300 
8,806,700 

lO:  064, 400 

$0  11 
19 
17 
19 
22 
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MINES  AND  MINING. 

Q.— P^oducitOfi  0/  German  mincBf  BalUworktj  and  Bmelting-fcorkSj  in  the  yeare  1884  ami 

1885. 

[Ton  as  22  cwt    Kilogram  s  2.2  poands  ] 


Product. 


Quantity. 


1884. 


Produett  0/  minet. 

Mineral,  coal,  and  bitumen : 
Stone  coal 


Brown  coal 

Asphaltnm 

Naptha 

Mineral  salts: 

Rook  salt 

Kainit 

Other  potaasio  salts. . 
Ores: 

Iron  ores 

Zinoores 

Lead  ores 

Copper  ores 

Silver  and  gold  ores. . 

Common  iron  pyrites . 


8aUt  from  aqueoui  toUUioru. 

Table  salt  (chloride  of  natrium). 

Chloride  of  potassium. • 

Glauber  salt 

Potassium-magnesium  sulphate. . 

Sulphate  of  alumina 

Alum 


Production  of  fwrnacot^  foundritt. 

Crude  oast-iron 

Zinc 

Lead 

Copper 


Silver. 
Gold- 


Tin 

Sulphnrlo  acids 

Species  of  pig-iron  1 

Fonnd^'iron 

Ingot-iron • 

Fom-iron 

Cast  ware  of  first  smelting 

Serap*iron  and  grains  of  pig-iron 

Pig-iron  mwnt^actwrtd. 

Cast  iron  of  second  smelting 

Wrought  iron  and  steel 

IngotJron  (inoluding  oruoible  oast- 
steel) 


Tont. 

57,233,875 

14,857,870 

41, 130 

6,490 

844,797 
203,120 
766,076 

8,922,454 
682.040 
160,841 
508,331 
25,103 
150, 130 


462,921 

116,371 

45,489 

25.765 

15^070 

4,164 


1885. 


8,662,726  8,652,634 

109,614  113,856 

71,518  72,943 

18,750  19,419 

KHogt.  XOogt, 

208,946^180  230,838,514 

554,064  '        610,650 


Tont. 

68,293,873 

15,287,477 

45,412 

5^815 

377,491 
242,973 
678,692 

9,061,988 
680,622 
168,089 
621,080 
23,608 
115, 616 


461,200 

107,263 

47,630 

27,208 

10,447 

4,180 


Value. 


1884. 


1885. 


Tont. 

06 
812,501 

878,601 

1,210,853 

1.828.892 

82,032 

13,848 


646, 1)73 
1,403,047 

1,104,968 


Tont. 

107 
818,909 

446,256 

1, 300. 170 

1,856,611 

36,810 

12,778 


662,012 
1,471,188 

1,183,140 


$71, 110, 000 
0,404,000 
65,000 
131,000 

462,000 

688.000 

1,798.000 

7,681,000 
1,861,000 
8.698,000 
4. 310, 000 
1. 145, 000 
70,000 


2.921.000 
8,715,000 
426,000 
800,000 
852,000 
135,000 


4,054,000 
7,066.000 
8,562,000 
6,867,000 

7,482,000 
360,000 

38,000 
8,212,000 

4,812,000 
14,167,000 
20,894,000 

1,999,000 
170,000 


27, 041, 000 
46,762,000 


172,072,000 
9, 670. 000 
60,000 
112,000 

465.000 

885,000 

1, 764. 000 

7,978.000 

820,000 

2,506,000 

4,676,000 

992,000 

223,000 


2,794,000 
8,498,000 
423,000 
838,000 
433,000 
133,000 


87.781,000 
6,901,000 
8,606,000 
4^667,000 

7,845,000 
406,000 

46,000 
2.987,000 

5, 041, 000 
18.752.000 
17,768,000 

1,064,000 
150^000 


26,163,000 
40,426^000 


Average  priee 
per  ton. 


1884. 


89,273,000     86,750,000 


I88S1 


$1  24 

63 

1  34 

20  21 

1  34 
8  88 
3  84 

00 
204 

28  01 
7  28 

46  61 
206 


680 

81  92 
927 

11  90 
23  24 

82  84 


U  87 

64  46 

49  81 

287  28 

*85  66 
*666  09 

2V>n«. 
899.01 
10.27 

12.78 
1L70 
10.67 
8L17 
12.72 


42.20 
81.78 


$1 

1 
10 

1 
8 
2 


28 
6S 


28 

61 


867 
22  74 

78r 
4191 

182 


606^ 
82  66 

890 
18  40 

22  25 

82  27 


10  81 

6167 

40  28 

230  81 

*84  00 
*664  88 

Tont. 
482.06 
0.86 

1L20 

10.  sr 

0.57 
2&8ft 
12. 2» 


40.40 
28.80 


84.66      80.88 


*  Per  kilogram. 
R.  —Bevennes  from  salt  in  the  German  oustome  territory. 


"*»_*.  — — 

_-j_ 

Salt  used  for  porpoees  exempt  from  tax. 

Fiscal 

in«iipivoo«aB. 

AgrlculturaL 

InduttriaL 

year. 

Salt  tax. 

Dutvon 

TotaL 

1 

I 

Ctntt. 
22 
21 
22 
22 
22 

For  feed- 
ing cattle. 

As  manure. 

In  works 
prodneing 
soda  and  sul- 
phate of 
soda. 

Inotbev 
Indostrial 
branches. 

1880-'81.. 
l881-'82.. 
1882-'88.. 
188<i-'84.. 
1884-'86.. 

18,862,000 
8,041,400 
0,163,800 
9, 219, 500 
0.857,800 

1051,800 
877,000 
838,200 
830.300 
708,000 

00,814,800 

0,810,400 

0,002,400 

10,040,200 

10,062,600 

XUogramt. 
96,777,000 
98,337,000 
07,880,000 
100, 780, 000 
00,804,000 

Xiiogramt. 
2,801,000 
4,143,000 
8,066.000 
8.688.000 
8,094,000 

KHogramt. 
122,863,000 
180,460,000 
148.410,000 
160,271,000 
108,148^000 

KUogrmwtti 
64,677.000 
60,627,000 
40.000,000 
41,410,000 
44,480,000 
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The  prodactioQ  of  Grerman  high  farnaces  in  blast  increased  again  in 
1885,  caosing  a  steady  fall  of  prices.  In  some  districts,  as  in  the  Sie- 
^rland,  best  paddling  and  Bessemer  crude  iron,  which  constituted  in 
former  years  the  broad  bases  of  the  Bhenish-Westphalian  iron  and 
steel  production,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  displaced  by  Spanish  ores,  worked 
into  Bai>erior  Bessemer  crude  iron  by  the  application  of  Thomas  Oil- 
•Christ's  dephosphorizing  process  a^d  the  Martin  process. 

The  German  works  have  made  use  of  these  processes  with  remarkable 
energy.  A  DUsseldorf  report  states  that  in  the  total  production  of 
Thomas  steel  of  about  960,000  tons,  Germany  takes  the  lion's  share  of 
eOO,000  tons. 

A  great  demand  from  America  for  special  kinds  of  iron  (containing  a 
high  amount  of  manganese)  caused — but  in  this  branch  only — the  prices 
to  rise  from  62  to  68  marks  per  ton. 

Prices  for  other  kinds  of  pigiron  continued  to  fall  during  the  whole 
of  1885. 

It  would  be  a  useless  repetition  to  state  here  again  how  production 
exceeded  demand.  This  applies  also  to  business  done  by  rolling-mills 
and  other  branches  of  iron  works ;  hence,  a  general  movement  for  lim- 
itation of  production  by  means  of  conventions. 

Lead,  after  a  continuous  decline  in  price,  experienced,  for  the  first 
time  in  1886,  a  slight  rising.  Prices  went  up  from  19.15  to  22  marks 
per  100  kilograms,  delivered  at  the  works. 

Prices  of  copper,  a  paper  says,  decline  under  the  influence  of  new 
American  copper  mines,  and  meets  a  rather  diminished  demand  in  the 
market. 

Coal  prices  declined  in  1884  on  account  of  the  mutual  competition  of 
the  coal  mines  themselves  to  such  an  extent  that  producers  recognized 
the  necessity  to  fix  prices  by  conventions,  which  was,  indeed,  concluded 
and  took  efifect  on  the  I  st  day  of  July,  1885.  They  succeeded  at  least 
thereby  to  stop  a  further  decrease  of  prices,  but  the  principal  cause  of 
unprofitableness  of  coalmines  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  branches 
of  industry  using  largest  amounts  of  coal  suffer  themselves  of  depres- 
aion  of  business* 

In  Bhineland  and  Westphalia  a  coal  exportation  union  has  been 
formed  by  a  number  of  miners  to  establish  coal  stations  at  remote 
places  abroad ;  for  instance,  on  St.  Vincent,  of  the  Gape  Verde  Islands. 
It  is  expected  that  the  hew  subsidized  steamship  lines  will  necessitate 
a  great  development  of  coal  exportation. 

FOUNDBIBS,  BOILEBy  MACHINE,  AND  ENGINE  WORKS. 

This  sphere  of  industrial  activity  enjoyed  in  recent  years  the  great 
advantage  of  deriving  its  raw  material  or  half-manufactured  material 
at  unusually  low  prices.  Further,  these  branches  especially  have  at 
their  command  a  yearly  growing  increase  of  technically  well-trained  en- 
gineers, attributable  to  a  superior  system  of  special  industrial  (polytech- 
nical,  &C.)  schools.    A  French  paper  says  in  this  respect : 

Andy  moreoyer,  oontlnaally  new  specialiBts  make  their  appearance,  who,  owing  to 
A  progTMsiTe  BabdiTiaion  of  labor,  furnish  soperior  workmanship  at  cheap  rates. 

Inventions  are  numerous  in  Grermany.  At  this  consulate-general 
alone  nearly  every  day  one  or  two  inventors  appear  to  take  the  invent- 
or's affirmation  for  obtaining  a  United  States  letters  patent. 
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S. — LetterB  patent  granted  for  inventions  and  de$ign$  in  t\e  yean  1877  to  1865. 


1B76. 

isn. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 


Paieotti 
granted. 


190 
4,200 
4,410 
3,966 
4^389 
4,131 
4,848 
4.450 
4,018 


Dt/algjiB. 


Plastic 


2,660 
8,843 
9,679 
12,560 
13,856 
14,943 
15,088 
16,248 
22.124 
28,319 


10,099 
45,125 
40,353 
87,251 
83.784 
36,133 
34,517 
88,009 
45,765 
49,808 


Total. 


12,769 
83.469 
50.  «M 
49, 8U 
47, 6M 
51.078 
40.605 

67.889 
73,121 


H.^LetterB  patent  for  inventiana^ffranted  and  expired  in  the  yeare  1877  to  1885  {aoccrding  to 

kind  of  inventions). 


Kind  of  inveniiona. 


Ore-dressing 

Baking 

Clotblng  indastry 

niamination 

Mining 

Beer,  brandies 

Plates  nnd  wires 

Bleaching,  dveing 

Bristle  articles. 

Buruing-stufb 

Book-binding 

Ckemioal  apparatus 

Steam  boilers 

Steam-engines 

Printing 

Mann  e 

loe-making 

Production  of  iron 

Trnniways 

Railroading 

Electrical  apparatus .... 

Dye-stuffs 

GreAse  indastry 

Fire  places 

Piaitin<i-macbines 

Gas-making 

Blast 

Tanning 

Spinniucc-flbers 

Hygiene 

Fonndry 

Glass  

Travelini^-eflFects 

Domestic  Implements 

Lifters 

Heatinjr 

Elevated  building  (super- 

struction)  

Wood-working , 

Horn    

Furnaces 

Hats 

Instrninents 

Baskets 

Fancy  articles 

Agriculture  and  forestry 
Air  and  gas  power  ma. 

chines 


106 
134 
185 
642 
202 


170 
642 
97 
186 
268 
362 
878 
644 
514 
64 
108 
265 
477 
1,176 
1,086 
406 
149 
373 
422 
521 
200 
118 
94 
418 
176 
161 
403 
1,341 
105 
6/8 

675 
444 

173 

2k:0 

68 

1,947 

23 

665 

1,280 

899 


2 


64 

92 
121 
488 
208 
448 
112 
430 

60 
100 
185 
192 
491 
439 
818 

40 

67 
175 
803 
806 
621 
106 

85 
249 
274 
331 
129 

68 

6*J 
314 

92 
112 
331 
1,058 
100 
891 

404 

316 

125 

109 

58 

1,051 

9 

539 

929 

262 


42 

42 

61 

164 

74 
292 

58 

212 

37 

86 

83 

170 

327 

205 

201 

24 

41 

90 

134 

370 

405 

210 

64 

124 

148 

100 

71 

20 

28 

104 

84 

49 

72 

288 

66 

287 

171 
128 

48 
111 

10 
30C 

14 
116 
351 

137 


Kind  of  inveationB. 


Machine  parts 

Metallurgy: 

Chemical 

Meohanioal 

Mills 

Musical  instruments — 

Sewing>maohines  ....... 

Articles  of  food 

Pnper  artidee 

Paper  manufictnre 

Harness 

Photography 

Presses 

Pumps    

Governors 

Life  saving 

Salt  works 

S«tddler8*  works 

Shipbuilding  ., 

Botohers'  works 

Grinding 

Locksmiths'  work,  tools 

Tailors'  works 

Writinj;  and  drawing 
material 

Shoes  and  boots 

Weapons 

Rope-making 

Signnl  service 

Potash,  soda 

Spinning 

Sport 

Explosive  stuffs 

Tobacco 

Clay  ware 

Traosportation 

Urving-coutrivances — 

Clocks  and  watches 

Water  building 

Aqueducts 

Weaving 

Tools 

Wind  and  water  power 
machioes 

Sugar  and  starch  manu- 
facturing   


Total 


t 


1,142 

81 
1,067 
687 
686 
641 
176 
206 
273 
185 
186 
196 
406 
124 
183 

33 
498 
274 
108 

96 
652 
175 

896 
271 
637 

19 
115 
243 
490 
500 
118 
125 
555 
191 
367 
339 

42 
548 
485 
267 

200 

555 


34^5dl 


800 

50 
661 
482 
896 
288 
122 
182 
142 
110 

95 
U4 
263 

84 
128 

90 
872 
194 

85 

70 
410 
149 

806 

190 

828 

11 

91 

141 

804 

404 

66 

91 

368 

107 

167 

247 

27 

428 

327 

225 

160 

251 


J9 


23,515 


O 

•3 


8tt 

31 


205 

191 

248 
54 
74 

131 
35 
41 
82 

181 
50 
58 
IS 

126 
81 
2S 
26 

142 
46 

90 
81 

214 

8 

U 

102 

166 
96 
52 
34 

187 
84 

100 
92 
15 

li5 

158 
43 

40 

204 


11,046 
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Sot  only  the  naefidiiess  of  aa  article,  but  also  its  artistic  character 
hasol  late  years  been  cultivated  in  this  country  with  special  care  under 
tbe  aapervifiion  of  the  Gernan  GovernmeDt.  The  progress  in  art 
industry  can  be  seen  in  every  store  in  passing  through  the  larger  cities 
of  Germany.  This  progress  mpst  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  Ger- 
man demgn  protection  act,  enabling  the  poorest  inventor  to  secure  the 
protection  of  the  production  of  his  genius. 

liVhile  our  country  collects  for  every  single  design  (I)  $10  on  filing  an 
application  for  a  design  patent  for  three  years,  (2)  $5  on  issuing  a  de- 
sign patent  for  seven  years,  and  (3)  $20  on  issuing  a  design  patent  for 
fourteen  years,  the  Germans  can  have  protected,  upon  one  api)licar 
tion^  fifty  designs  (or  models,  if  not  exceeding  10  kilograms  in  weight)  at 
the  f<dJowing  rates:  (1)  1  mark  (23  cents)  for  one  year  in  the  first  three 
years;  (2)  if  a  protection  of  a  longer  duration  is  sought,  for  every  ad- 
ditional year  up  to  ten  years,  2  marks  (47  cents) ;  (3)  in  case  of  fifteen 
years,  for  every  additional  year  after  ten,  3  marks  (71  cents). 

In  gold  and  silver  articles  business  is  said  to  have  tak^i  a  new  start, 
eBi>ecially  at  Berlin,  where  skilled  jewelers  are  much  in  demand.  The 
weekly  average  wages  for  a  joorneymau  rose  from  18  marks  in  1885  to 
21  marks  in  ISSd.  The  yearly  turn-over  in  jewels  in  Berlin  alone  is  esti- 
mated at  10,000,000  marks,  and  exports  in  these  articles  increase. 

Especially  articles  rich  in  forms  are  manufactured  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  The  brisk  intercommunication  with  foreign  countries  made 
manufacturers  familiar  with  the  taste  of  other  nations.  The  manufact- 
ure of  gold  articles  is  much  influenced  by  a  new  act,  taking  efi'ect  in 
1888,  providing  for  stamping  the  fineness  or  standard  on  the  articles 
made  of  precious  metals,  so  that,  when  smelted,  they  must  have  the 
same  fineness  as  the  official  stamp  indicated. 

POBGELAIN. 

Porcelain  shows  likewise  progress  in  its  superior  and  artistic  work- 
manship, rivaling  now  with  the  industry  of  Belgium.  Tbe  Boyal  Por- 
celain Manufactory  sets  a  good  example.  Great  varieties  of  forms  and 
styles,  refined  taste,  and  higher  perfection  of  coloring  and  gilding  are 
charactenstic  qaalities  of  their  productions.  Importation  of  china  from 
France  has  nearly  ceased.  Marvelous  designs  ol  porcelain  tablets  (for 
paneling  the  walls  of  cabins  and  saloons  of  the  newly-equipped  steam- 
ship Bavaria,  belonging  to  the  subsidized  steamship  line)  are  at  pres- 
ent exhibited  in  the  windows  of  that  factory  and  attract  the  eyes  of 
passers-by. 

GLASS  ARTICLES. 

Business  in  glass  articles  is  said  to  be  improving.  Sales  in  window- 
glass  are  very  brisk,  owing  to  much  baildiug  activity.  In  articles  of 
an  inferior  quality  an  overproduction  is  likewise  noticeable,  for  which 
a  market  is  sought  in  China  and  Japan.  High  duties  have  debarred, 
also,  in  this  instance,  the  importation  of  foreign  articles. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

To  the  few  industrial  branches  which  are  reported  to  be  in  a  compar- 
atively favorable  condition  must  be  mentioned  some  Hues  in  textile  in- 
dustry. Seldom  has  an  industry  taken  such  a  development  as  weaving 
of  tricots  and  tricot  stuffs;  bat  seldom  has  fashion  taken,  for  so  long  a 
X>eriod,  a  taste  for  articles  made  of  tricot.  Although  new  manufactories 
have  been  erected  in  such  number  that  overproduction  was  leared, 
yet  rather  a  lack  than  a  surplus  is  noticeable.  About  the  beginning  of 
1886  the  large  importation  to  the  United  States  was  suddenly  checked, 
as  an  American  patentee  was  stated  to  have  obtained  an  injunction  on 
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articles  of  that  kind  imported  for  infriDgement  on  his  patent.  Some 
of  the  large  Berlin  manafactarers  of  tricots  tried  to  get  over  the  obsta- 
cle by  paying  a  royalty  to  the  patentee.  A  report  of  recent  date  states, 
however,  that  the  United  States,  England,  and  others  now  purchase 
large  quantities  from  German  tricot  factories,  chiefly  located  at  Berlin, 
Ohemnitz,  and  in  South  Germany.  ^Notwithstanding  this,  prices  are 
said  to  yield  only  a  moderate  profit. 

A  great  activity  shows  itself  also  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  though 
in  design  and  beauty  American  carpets  surpass  the  German  article. 
In  some  cities  of  Germany  new  carpet  factories  are  building. 

But  as  in  other  lines  of  business,  success  challenges  competition ;  com- 
petition again  entails  overproduction,  and  this  makes  profit  impossible. 
This  is  true  also  in  regard  to  carpet  manufacturing.  Imports  of  foreign 
•carpets  experience  likewise  a  steady  decline. 

WOOL  INDUSTRY. 

A  considerable  improvement  set  in  about  the  middle  of  the  year  18.86, 
when  a  rapid  rise  ot  wool  prices  surprised  the  commercial  world.  Their 
efiect  consisted  in  brisker  returns  of  woolen  articles,  and  increased  ex- 
portation of  woolen  piece  goods  (woolen  cloths,  plushes,  velveteens)  as 
well  as  of  woolen  trimmings,  and  button-makers'  articles  followed.  In 
woven  (long)  shawls,  hosiery,  and  fancy  articles,  business  was,  on  the 
whole,  rather  dull. 

LINOLEUM. 

The  manufacture  of  linoleum  is  about  to  get  a  footing  in  Germany. 
At  present  there  are  no  more  than  three  factories,  though  the  article  has 
been  made  in  England  for  about  twenty  years.  Consumption  of  this 
article  increases  in  this  country. 

German  architects,  recognizing  it  to  be  a  good,  durable  stuff,  contiDue 
to  fiod  new  application  for  it  every  day.  The  practice  is  now  much 
in  vogue,  in  rooms  of  new  buildings,  intended  tor  stores,  offices,  work- 
shops, restaurants,  &c.,  first  simply  to  lay  a  cheap  plaster  floor  (cement 
or  gypsum)  and  thereupon  to  put  a  layer  of  linoleum,  thus  entirely  dis- 
pensing with  a  wooden  floor.  Thus,  it  is  stated,  a  floor  is  made  which 
in  its  massive  underground  is  impermeable  to  both  vermin  and  moisture. 
S\ich  a  cover  of  linoleum  takes  the  place  and  has  the  advantages  of  a 
carpet,  and  can  be  made  at  cheaper  rates  than  wooden  floors. 

RUBBER  ARTICLES. 

The  manufacture  of  rubber  articles  is  still  very  active.  Several  works 
were  compelled  to  extend  working  time.  Demand  for  rubber  increases 
daily,  and  there  is  hardly  an  industry  which  nowadays  does  not  try 
to  make  rubber,  for  its  many  good  physical  properties,  serviceable. 
Finished  rubber  articles  have  experienced  a  rise  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

PAPER. 

Among  all  European  states,  Germany  possesses  by  far  the  great- 
est number  of  paper-mills,  viz,  809  against  420  in  France,  361  in  Great 
Britain,  228  in  Italy,  and  220  in  Austria-Hungary.  The  exportation  of 
paper  and  paper  articles  (except  pasteboard)  shows  a  steady  increase. 

Nearly  all  other  branches,  as  above  stated,  complain  of  depression 
in  business  and  unprofitable  prices,  so  that  only  large  manufacturers, 
with  abundant  funds  at  their  command,  are  able  to  keep  up  business 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  who  are  unable  to  stand 
^competition. 
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FISHERIES. 


Nothing  is  worth  reporting  at  this  time,  except  that  some  efforts  are 
made  to  encourage  more  than  heretoiore  high-sea  lishing. 


GERMAN  MERCHANT  MARINE. 
U. — Number,  age,  tonnage,  material,  4ro»,  of  German  skips  January  1,  1886. 


Items. 


BftltiCOOMt 

^«niiAn  Ocean  coiut 


Xptal. 


Ag0, 
Under  1  jear 

1  to  8 

3  to   5 

5  to   7 

7  to  10 

10  to  15 

15  to  20 

»  to  30 

30  to  40 

40  to  50 

flO  years  and  upwards. 
Age  unknown 


Total. 


Principal  maUrioL 

Iron 

Hard  wood 

Softwood 

Hard  and  softwood 

Hard  wood  and  iron 


Total. 


Bolting  and  $hsaUiing. 

With  copper  or  metal  bolts : 

Copper  or  metal  sheathing 

Wtthout  sheathing 

With  copper  or  metal  lx>lts  and  sinoked 
iron  bolts: 

Copper  or  metal  sheathing 


2Unc  abeathing . . . 
WUhont  shesUiing . 


With  copper  or  metiQ  bolts  and  un- 
aincked  iron  bolts : 

Copperand  metal  sheathing 

Witiiont  sheathing 

With  sinelced  iron  bolU: 

Copper  or  moial  aheathing 

Zinc  sheathing 


Sailing  Teasels. 


Steamers. 


Without  aheathing 

With  aincked  and  unamoked  iron  bolts : 


Zlao  sheathini 
Without  sheatning. 


ig-.. 
uhini 
With  nnsinckcd  iron  bolts: 

Zinc  sheathing 

Without  sheathing 

^mt*"jc  *^^  sheathing  unknown 
VsMwTs  enttiely  of  iron 


Total. 


Bhip9  with  ckrononuiere. 
Oalyone  ehnmometflr 


Total 


B 
O 

o 


1,283 
2,188 


3,471 


30 
124 

91 
131 
347 
601 
550 
1,056 
412 
166 

38 

16 


^*  o 


I 


29^569 
563.275 


861,844 


3,471 


195 

3,101 

16 

60 

9 


8,471 


69 
22 


487 

1 

49 


274 
144 


13,'318 

40,022 

25,052 

26,077 

90,688 

134,092 

171,211 

270, 810 

67,405 

17,968 

2,595 

1  106 


861,844 


131,240 
68S,441 

8,625 
84,477 

7,063 


861, 8U  24, 925 


89,938 
5,711 


239,946 

130 

18,978 


176,808 
40,650 


8 
252 

6 
181 

16 

1,816 

8 


2,645 
87,921 

1,261 
22,722 

8,408 

147. 168 

528 


o    o 

^    1  ^ 


10,209!  327  122,797 


9  a 
55 


14, 7161  337 


24,925  664 


309 

926 

587 

776 

2,  514! 

3,871 

4,775' 

7.888 

2,318 

776 

132 

54 


24,925  664 


22 

144 

133 

61 

47 

127 

64 

54 

10 

1 


2,568 
21,354 
129 
788 
136 


858 

1961 


6,936 

6 

437 


8,720 
1,854 


106j  181,240 


8,471 


861,844 


1,268  645,257 
89t  40,895 


1.807}  685,652 


78 
1,601 

62 
951 

124 

7,082 

19 

2,668 


654 
10 


604 


1 
8 


297,808 


420,606 


8,182 

100,601 

121, 528 

32,600 

23, 213 

83,187 

35,226 

14, 729 

1,285 

89 


15 


420,605 


419, 870 

735 


s 

e 

o 


4,056 
9,960 


14,006 


293 
2,955 
8,359 

959 

608 
3,823 
1,553 

762 

96 

6 


14,006 


13,930 
76 


420,60514^006 


19 


112 


48 


24,925 


16^771 
724 


16,485 


4 
654 


664 


885 
79 


292 
4i9,'876 


14 


12 


24 


13,980 


420,005 


227,039 
180,172 


884  857,  Ul 


14,006 


TotsL 


t 

o* 


1,610 
2,525 


4,135 


61 

268 

224 

192 

394 

628 

614 

1,110 

422 

167 

88 

17 


4,135 


8491 

3,201 

16 

60 

9 


4,185 


69 
22 


4881 
1 

491 


276 
144 

1 

81 


6 
181 

16 

1,819 

3 

840 


4,185 


•d 


§ 

o 

• 

o 


421,86614,266 
861, 083  24, 666 


1,282,44938.931 


21,500 
140,623 
146, 580 

69,277 
113, 901 
218, 179 
206,437 
285,539 

68,690 

18,007 
2,695 
1,121 


602 

3,880 

3,940 

1,735 

8,212 

7,194 

6,828 

8,650 

2,414 

782 

132 

56 


1,282,44938,931 


551, 110  16, 406 
686,17621,430 

3,623  129 
84,477      788 

7.063       186 


1,282,44988,031 


88,988 
6^711 


289,066 

130 

13»978 


868 

196 


6,940 

6 

457 


175,016  8,784 
40,650j  1,864 


48 

2,646 

88^100 

1,261 
28,722 

8,408 

147,460 

628 

651,110 


1,282,449 


6,464 
4,715 


11,179 


1,658 
118 


1,671 


878,19622, 
160.667 


1,042,768 


12 

78 

1,622 

68 
081 

124 

7,056 

10 

16,408 


38,081 


27,074 


n.  Ex.  171- 


12 
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y. — ComparaHve  $taUment  shotcing  the  pvmher  of  German  merchant  ships  January  1, 

1876-1686. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
J1884 
1886 
1886 


Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers 

i 

i 

si 

i 

•s 

i 

e 

i 

9 

819 

1-^ 

4,426 

001,813 

83.216 

188,509 

9,147 

4,491 

922.704 

83,255 

818 

180.946 

8,589 

4,469 

934,556 

82,669 

186 

188.879 

8,178 

4,458 

949,467 

82,862 

831 

179,662 

7,616 

4,408 

974,948 

82,158 

874 

196,848 

8,181 

4,246 

965,767 

81,003 

414 

216,758 

8,657 

4,051 

942,759 

29,698 

458 

251,648 

9,516 

8,855 

915,446 

28,094 

615 

811,204 

10.937 

8,712 

804,778 

96^937 

608 

874,699 

12,678 

8,607 

880,845 

26,014 

650 

418.M3 

18,887 

8,471 

661,844 

24,926 

664 

490,605 

14.006 

TotsL 


6 
1^ 


4,745 
4,809 
4,805 
4,804 
4,777 
4,660 
4,509 
4.870 
4,816 
4,257 
4,185 


1,084,882 
1,103,650 
1,117,985 
1,129,129 
1.171,286 
1,181,525 
1,194,407 
1.926,650 
1,269,477 
1,294,288 
1,282,449 


I 


o 

6 
2S 


42.382 
41,844 
40,838 
89,078 
40.28» 
89,600 
88,10» 

89.  on 

8i.eiS 
49.911 
8«,901 


W.— if»fli50r  amii  W4iife$  of  full  sailorB  und  apprenHees  engaged  during  the  decade  of  1676- 

1886. 


Y^er. 

Tun 

SSilOES. 

Agpren- 

ATwage  wages  per 
montiL 

Year. 

Fall 
sailors. 

Agpjen. 

Average  wages  per 

Foil 
sailors. 

Agp«n. 

Fun 
sailors. 

Agpran. 

1870 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

12^025 
12,544 
12,180 
18,642 
18,004 

2,520 
2,545 
2,260 
2,850 
2,556 

$13  58 
18  52 
12  19 
10  38 
10  28 

$5  57 
4  49 
4  21 
3  57 
358 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

13.150 
13,174 
18,608 
14, 101 
12.947 

2,835 
2,878 
2,628 
2,482 
2,060 

$10  26 

10  74 

11  86 
11  83 
1109 

$3  50 
860 
880 
876 
306 

X,^Acooumt  of  the  eMpptng  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  German  Bmpire,  exhthiting  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  veeetU  that  entered  inward  and  cleared  outward  in  1884. 


Tmm  and  to  what  ooon* 
tries. 


German  ooasts. 


Bnssla 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Helifl^oland 

Great  Britain 

Holland 

Belfdom 

France  

Spain 

Portagal 

Italy 

Anstria-Hongary . 

Greece 

Boomania 

Snropean  Turkey 

XTncertftin 

Whole  liflhcry.... 


Entered. 


With  cargo. 


No. 
28,444 


Total  Borope,  except 
Germany 


1,884 

2,462 

1,310 

4,624 

242 

7,009 

585 

180 

287 

89 

103 

66 

8 

2 

70 

40 


54 


19,015 


Reg.  tons. 
1,353,881 


724,082 

368,146 

305,767 

507,334 

8,038 

3, 353. 170 

136.837 

76.622 

146,472 

66,980 

48,030 

52,817 

6,627 

875 

60,513 

80,459 


8,707 


5^904,476 


In  ballast  or  nn> 
loaded. 


No. 
7,653 


\Beg.tons. 
416,855 


22  I  9,404 

lfi6  '  37,221 

84  !  6,746 
2,484  129,489 

85  '  1,756 
290  I  309,511 


84 

29 

69 

3 


3,267 


83,060 

15,747 

37,995 

1,840 


1,128 


Cleared. 


With  cargo. 


No. 
27,402 


1,077 

1,476 

539 

6,820 

244 

4,037 

658 

23t 

462 

184 

85 

76 

12 


1 

1 

54 


Rsff.  tons. 
451 


tug.  I 
I.W2. 


382,848 

294,829 

136,567 

578,613 

10,628 

2,005,283 

175,456 

109,320 

190,106 

104,883 

88,851 

60,893 

9,701 


In  ballast  cir 
loMled. 


No. 

8^  on 


127 

324 

3,581 


483,406 


15,457 


4,191,605 


1,428 

1,426 

722 

1,183 

102 

2,244 

63 

9 

8 

5 

2 

1 


1 
21 


7,210 


Reg.  tons. 
414,216 


615^(07 

863,069 

168,076 

56,355 

501 

1.880,290 

6,485 

6.066 

4,187 

1,502 

1,899 

845 


1.177 
2,481 


2,006,500 
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X. — Jc4»unt  of  the  ikipping  employed  in  the  trade  of  ike  German  Empire^  &c.-> Continued. 


and  to  whAt  ooon- 
tries. 


Offieuliid 

Bririch  North 

Atlaatio  ooASt 

XXnftiid  StntM: 

AtUntioeoMt 

Paotflu  oooAt 

Mexico    

Cmtml  Amerlcft. 

Weet  IhcUmi  laUuids 

Seoth  America.  Atlaatle 

eoast  north  from 


the 


Sooth   Americas    in 
•onth  from  Ttrasil 

Chili..  

Ocb«»i  Sontb  AmeiiOftiPn- 
otlloeoeet 

Xprpf.  MedHerrnnenn 


Other  Allrien.  Meditem- 


CmCokmy,  with  Kaiid.. 

Atlantlo  eoeet 

Bed  aod  Indina  Sea 


Aaia,  M^^^tfTinoan  end 

Blarck  Sea  coeele 

Other  entedor  Aai» 

Saet  Indies,  wtth  iDdSan 


Chins 

Jsnsa  ........••••... 

OtIierAsik 

▲nstnlis  end  Iskads  in 
the  Psdfle  Osesn ...... . 

Total  not  Sniopean 


Oieattotsl. 


Bntered. 


With  cargo. 


8 

11 

941 
7 

88 
10 


25 
188 

74 
70 

156 

2 

5 
8 

65 

0 

6 
1 

184 
15 
17 


1,908 


i 


48^463 


872 

12^678 

1,182,882 

5.418 

85,270 

5^838 

121,089 

8,187 
132,867 

78,041 
65^847 

129^104 

1,075 


4» 

5^748 

60,415 

8,896 

8,481 
1,466 

168.508 
18,975 
23,167 


InbsUaetornn- 
losded. 


19,088 


2,061,548 


9,819,909 


10. 


Clesred. 


900,361 


Withcsrgo. 


19 

690 
2 

80 
9 

70 

58 
166 

64 

74 

27 

1 

3 
5 

87 


20 

19 

28 

7 

51 


1,480 


44,389 


18. 8U 

987,376 

1,841 

28,706 

2,740 

54.803 

14,560 
155,679 

60,596 
62,864 

15,268 

179 

1,743 
1(^018 

60,999 

18^134 

254 


In  ballast  or  un- 
loaded. 


18.296 

20,230 

41,185 

4,491 

44,804 


1,609,401 


2 
17 
24 

"i 

'i' 


8 


06 


7,183,887 


15^887 


656 

10,707 

17,389 

"i,'i59 

*2,'084 


2,181 


889 


84,474 


8,06M90 


T^ — Aooount  of  fhe  trade  in  the  German  ports  in  the  year  1884. 
[So  later  official  xetoms  for  Germany  published.] 


Xntered. 

Cleared.    * 

rtems. 

Witheatgo. 

In  ballast  or  un- 
loaded. 

With  cargo. 

In  hsUast  or  un- 
loaded. 

Total  tawuiffe  of  theOer. 
msEn  fmpire  employed 
in  the  foreign  and 
coasting  trade 

No. 

40,452 
19,231 

J2«g.  tons. 

9,319,900 
7,086^780 

Ko. 

10,920 
1,407 

Bsg^tons, 

900,261 
572,483 

No. 

44,389 
16,640 

Beg.  torn. 

7, 133, 357 
3,463,233 

No. 

i5,837 
3,068 

S§g,Um8. 

3.055,100 

Stearninrs 

2, 197, 428 

German  coasting  trade .. 
BteauMfTS 

28,444 
7,807 

19,015 
1(^701 

1,093 
743 

1,353,881 
788»707 

5^004,476 
5.063,052 

2,061,543 
1,282,971 

7,658 
749 

8,267 
656 

416,855 
205,181 

488,406 
367,354 

27,402 
7,780 

15,457 
8.248 

1,480 
617 

1,332,451 
784,732 

4, 101, 505 
3,601,607 

1,600,401 
1,076,040 

8.571 
726 

7,210 
8,240 

56 

2 

414.216 
194, 703 

Trade  between  German 
and  Bnropean  not  Ger- 
man ports 

2,606,600 

Steamers 

Trade  between  German 
and  other  ports   not 
Soropesn 

1,099,469 
84,174 

Steamers 

8,256 

180  COMMERCIAL    HELATIONS. 

Y". —  VegteJi  entered  and  cleared  in  ISS4,  arranged  iyftagi. 


Em 

™l. 

Cl«i«d. 

withMinto. 

InbAl 

&•""■ 

WlthoirBO. 

-'tts 

11 

S3 

1 

US' 

5T0,  m 
2,B»B,»6S 

La.3S7 

ilsmt 

ira. 

10 

70 
l.«4 

1 

S.S 

7,WS 
11^  ou 

'•S 

02 

le 

283^780 

12 

W 

Beg 

^> 

" 

10,744 

Totnl  r...TTIllulTBMIlls.  .  .. 

IS.  837 
T,B4S 

4,  It  L.I,  092 
3,  SSI,  430 

8,825 
2,M5 

529.  tn 

202, «« 
BNi7H 

11,140 

a,«88.oss 

Z,SS8.4«9 

10,428 

1.C 

Z.— Kind  and  »iiwiher^ea»naltStthaeiittoceiimd*t 


\e  &erma»  eoaele  i»  Ike  sear 


i 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

CMulUnbrfliV. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

j 

1 

S7.SW» 

as 

740 

IS 

T3S 
23 

!2 

2< 
3 

14 

28 

8 

i 

1 

2 

18 

4 

1 

! 

I 

i 

1 

3 

.... 

... 

TOUl 

« 

^™ 

2,706 

80 

IT 

HS 

■' 

' 

ID 

< 

U 

8 

1 

I 

Tot4]  Qcnuu  ihlpi  i«poitcd  hwt  In  1880. 1(1,  with  WHO  toiiM«>- 

QBBUAK  IMFOBTS  AND  EXPOBTB. 

Special  commeioe  (t.  e.,  exclusive  goods  in  traosit)  axe  shown  in  Ex 
its  AA  and  BB.  Exhibits  CC  and  DD  aie  comparative  tables,  shon 
volume  and  value  of  chief  articles  imported  into  and  exported  f 
Germany  during  the  years  l&80-'85.  Exhibit  EE  shows  the  volnm 
Qerman  imports  from  and  exports  to  foreign  connbies  of  the  woil< 
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GERMANY'S  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  exports  can  be  seen  from  the  inclosed  Exhibits  B^  and  B^  and  0 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886.  The  imports  (special  com- 
merce) from  the  United  States,  bnt  for  the  calendar  year  1885^  are  re- 
ported by  Q^rman  statistics,  the  last  obtainable,  as  follows : 

Total  imports 100  kilograms..  4,104,757 

Export*  to  Umted  States do....  1,695,997 

Value  of  imports marks..  121,766,000 

Valne  of  exports do....  165,125,000 

As  chief  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  are  mentioned: 


ArtioleB. 


Cotton  and  cotton  goodt 

•Petroleam 

Oil,  lard.  &o 

OxBin 

^ToeerieB,  spices,  oonfeoiionery.du; 

^«r,  pitch,  rosin 

Sidfts  and  skins 

^Vood^&c 


Yalae. 


Marki, 

52,858.UO0 
29,  06U,  000 
11.084,000 
9, 555. 000 
4, 165, 000 
2, 145,  000 
2, 133,  000 
3,  049, 000 


Articles. 

Yalae. 

1  Drags,  dyewoods,  and  stuffs 

Hair  of  hortie.  human 

Marks. 

2,718,000 
944,000 

Animal  nrodacts 

550,000 

Copper  and  copper  articles 

Machuiea,  vehicles,  engines 

Leather  and  leather  gM>d8 

Ores,  earths,  precious  metals  . . . 

707, 000 
619.000 
397,000 
371, 000 

Bemarkable  appears  the  discrepancy  (in  the  total  amounts  of  exports 
^knd  imports  above  stated)  between  volume  and  valne.  While  consid- 
ering volume,  imports  from  the  United  States  exceed  very  considerably 
exports  to  the  United  States;  the  value  of  goods  exported  to  the  United 
States  exceeds  the  value  of  goods  imported  from  there  (as  stated  on 
page  85)  by  about  34,000,000  marks. 

The  items  of  value  set  forth  as  iiighest  amounts  for  articles  exported 
t:o  and  imported  from  the  United  States  are  the  following:  * 


Articles. 


Value. 


Ea^orts. 

Silk  and  manufisctares  of  silk 

Jtfanufaotares  of  cotton 

lilanufartures  of  wool 

Chemicals,  ^tc 

Jaices,  Ao|  

Hanut'actareji  of  iron 

M annfactares  of  leather 

Hauiit'actares  of  kUss 

Maaalactares  of  liDen 


Marks. 

40, 790, 000 

2'J,  248, 000 

18,938.000 

12,715,000 

9, 355, 000 

8,499,000 

4, 473. 000 

5, 859, 000 

5, 131, 000 


Imports. 

Cotton. 

Petroleum 

Lard,&c 

Grain 


Valae. 


Marks. 
62,858.000 
20,060,000 
11. 084, 000 

0,655,000 


REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

FF. — Estimates  of  the  expenditures  of  the  German  Empire  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 

31,1387. 


For  what  expended. 

Amotmt. 

Tmpf'riaJ  Plet , ,--  t 

$90,868 
88,629 

Imperial  chancellor  and  chancery  office 

Forsign  office: 

roreiffn  office 

310, 947 

1,386,989 

107,909 

Leffatums  and  consnlates ......... 

Oeoeral  fond 

1, 700, 052 

For  what  expended. 


Imperial  office  of  the  interior: 

Office  of  interior 

General  fnnd» 

Imperial  commissioners 

Feaeral  office  for  homestead  mat* 
ters 

Maintenance  of  discipline  in  the 
civil  service 

Anthorities  for  examining  sea  ac- 
cidents   


Amonnt 


$163, 673 

1,220,064 

12,281 

7,069 

1,428 

10.067 
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FF. — Estimates  of  the  expenditures  of  the  German  EmpirCf  <f-c. — Continued. 


For  what  expended. 


Imperial  office  of  the  interior— con 
tmned. 

Stotistioal  office 

HaJnteaanoe  of  sumdard 

nree  and  weights 

Board  of  health 

Patent  office — 

Board  of  insorance 

War  department 

Kavy  department : 

Admiralty 

Hydrographic  office 

German  coast  sarvev  office 

Local  eqoipment  office 

Jarisfliotion 

Religions  serrice 

Military  employes 

Repairs  of  vessels 

•       Provisions 

Clothing 

G-arrisnns 


Amount. 


$150,865 

24,133 

80.802 

168,123 

47, 210 


1, 845, 813 


81, 642, 735 


136,683 

86.000 

53,660 

45,125 

6,502 

10,877 

1,732,003 

1,407,008 

750,843 

23,015 

180,734 


For  what  expended. 


Kavy  department^-continaed. 

Additional  allowances  for  board* 

ing 

Snrgerv  and  medicines 

Traveling,  marching,  &c 

Instruction 

Wharves 

Ordnance 

Pilotage,  tonnage,  light*hoases . 
Contingent  expenses 

Jadiciary  ■  

Treasarv  department 

Railroad  department 

Department  for  debts  of  Empira  . . . 
Auditing  and  comptroUing  tribonal 

General  pension  fund 

Invalid  fund  of  the  Empire 

Total  of  ordinary  expenditures 
Extraordinary  expenditures 

Grand  total  of  expenditures  . . 


Amount 


$148, 51» 

133. 00» 

82,686 

20.750 

8, 870. 380 

464,105 

44,625 

3fi,676 

8,830,086 

463,  on 

37, 017. 250 

70,734 

4.855,095 

126.003 

5. 200, 324- 

6,416,861 

147,848.218 

16,805,870 

16i,668,58» 


QQ, — Estimates  of  the  revenues  of  the  German  Empire  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,. 

1687. 


Source. 

Amount. 

Source.                          •   Amount. 

t 

Customs  and  taxes 

$03,201,205 
7, 232, 106 

6, 707, 004 

253,637 

4, 247, 681 

582,505 

1, 844.  524 

6, 416,  801 

Interest  from  invested  funds  of  the 

Imnerial  stamp  taxes 

Empire ....        

$376.  MO 
11,882^788 

Surplus   receipts   of  post-office  and 
teieoTHDh denartment 

From  deficiency  appropriations 

Total  amount  of  toe  Quota  itaid  bv 

Surplus  receipts  of  Government  print- 
inflT  office 

the  several  states  of  the  Buipire. . .     38, 133, 970^ 

Amount  of  earnings  from  railways  of 
the  VCmi>irA 

Total  revenues 

165.079,320 
164.633,5c;8 

Total  expenditures ..., 

From  tiie  Xtnnerial  Banlc 

SnndHi>9          , ,  .    . 

Excess  of  expenditures 

1.325,732 

From  the  invalid  fund  of  the  Empire. 

HH. — Comparative  statement^  shoioing  the  amount  of  duties  on  goods  imported  into  the 
German  Zollvereinf  collected  during  the  years  1884  and  1885. 

[Arranged  according  tc  the  largeness  of  the  amounts.] 


Articles. 


Coffee  and  coffee  snbstitntes  (except  chicory) . . 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of  tobacco 

Petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils,  n.  o.  p.  f 

Grains  and  other  agricultural  products .' 

Bye 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Indian  corn 

Wine.  &,o 

Wood  and  other  carving  materials,  and  manufactures  of 

Cotton  yam  and  wads 

Catile 

Iron  Hud  ironware 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Lard  and  grease 

Brandies 

Spices    - 

Herrings,  salted 


Amount  of  duty. 


1885. 


$11, 
8. 
7, 
7, 
3. 
1. 

1. 

8, 
1, 
1, 
1. 
1, 


334.445 
243,  225 
381. 320 
207.  857 
144.  301 
561,307 
595,  512 
000,051 
307, 642 
470,  058 
558, 209 
171,  :m5 
082. 027 
038. 531 
862, 022 
848.310 
796,485 
737. 310 
730,904 


1884. 


$10, 636, 607 
7,443,146 
6, 700,  576 
5, 751, 828 
2,176.257 
1, 513,  002 
880,090 
528,407 
231,061 
3, 528, 229 
1, 052, 137 
1,231.818 
838,733 
1, 167, 182 
722,860 
567,185 
873.72flr 
693,270 
685,473 


Percentages. 


1885. 


19.70 
14.33 
12.83 
12.63 
6.47 
2.71 
1.09 
1.90 
0.53 
6.03 
1.88 
2.04 
1.88 
1.80 
L50 
1.47 
L38 
1.88 
L27 


1884. 


20.2a 
14.15 
12.82 
10.94 
4.14 
2.88 
1.67 
1. 01 
0.46 
«.7l 
1.66 
2.34 
1.5» 
2.22 
1.37 
1.08 
1.G6 
L8a 
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Comparathre  slatement  ahowing  the  atMunt  of  duties  on  goodn^  ^e. — Continued. 


Articles. 


od«  — 

ool,  wada,  and  jun  of  wool 

)il,  r»pe-MedoU,  iLO 

hiit,  dried > 

ds  ..  

id  leather  gooda 


Amount  of  duty.      1   Peroentagea. 


I  and  thread 

U  berries,  dto.,  dried,  baked,  Slo 

ip,  and  molaaaea 

eoniucM,  Sic 

d  articles  and  bakera'  ware  .^.. 
ilicines,  dye-atnflii 


(Is 


ti  and  pre; 
linon  fi^ooda 


sen  onderclothing,  trimmings. 

oartiflcial 

{laasware    

■mons,  &c 

articles  of  consumption 


>  stnne  ware 

pasteboard 

ires  of  copper  and  other  not  pteoioaametala,n.  o.  p.  f . 

dsnbstitatee 

led 


id  train  oil 

d  sbell-flsh,  6lc.. 

ireM  of  clay 

s,  chocolate,  Ilq 


ire*  of  straw  and  bast. 


iimery 

i«ry  

30coa>nnt  oil. 


t  . 

tc 


>almitine,  8cc 

icatid  gutta  percha,  Sec. 
d  animal  fata 


mauufactarea  of 

I  other  mnaiMl  Instrmcenta 

lars 

:rs'  ware. '. 


eia  ware, 
iucware . . 


D  articlea 

lead  articles 

;ar.  glaoose,  ttc 

I 

artificially  preparvt 
articlea 


892,036 

669,464 

551,192 

547.890 

536.391 

528.872 

509.827 

429, 574 

895,199 

369.911 

351,602 

342, 542 

341,125 

327,689 

297,919 

276, 772 

254,578 

217, 665 

211, 251 

205,361 

198,710 

197, 877 

193.494 

190.718 

1C9, 749 

135,919 

128,756 

122,335 

114,362 

103,635 

93,046 

84,803 

81,460 

81,055 

79.939 

79,794 

73.301 

68.051 

67,487 

67.206 

66,031 

68,387 

56.166 

51.676 

48,453 

47.752 

45,230 

43,283 

89,653 

82,406 

27,846 

23,262 

13,299 

13,217 

10,451 

10,126 

7,268 

6,235 

3,677 

3,304 

8,149 

460 

228 

274 

79 


747,  P15 
699,143 
403.563 
597,962 
521,595 
525,331 
531, 528 
406,931 
858.071 
833.946 
829,457 
333,609 
859,806 
449,090 
811,988 
245,280 
203, 988 
207. 703 
154,505 
267, 781 
166.833 
177, 2U 
170, 974 
176,  573 
152.857 
172, 510 
133,647 
91,800 
114, 263 
104,930 
70, 591 
87,571 
77,284 
49,209 
60.940 
73,461 
64.070 
67,492 
64,950 
66,864 
61,438 
51,977 
53,040 
44,560 
63,171 
22.632 
72,144 
40,201 
44,794 
13,427 
24,239 
23,849 
8,891 
22,812 
9,418 
10,131 
7,152 
6,455 
4,834 
4,098 
2,415 
800 
414 
149 
646 


1.20 

1.16 

0.96 

0.95 

0.93 

0.93 

0.89 

0.75 

0.69 

0.64 

0.61 

0.60 

0.69 

0.57 

0.52 

0.48 

0.44 

0.88 

0.t7 

0.36 

0.35 

0.34 

0.33 

0.33 

0.30 

0.24 

0.22 

0.21 

0.20 

0.18 

0.16 

0.16 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.13 

0.13 

0.12 

0.12 

0.12 

0.12 

0.10 

0.10 

0.09 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.07 

0.06 

0.06 

0.04 

0.02 

0.02 

ao2 

0.02 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 


1.42 

1.33 

0.94 

1.00 

0.90 

1.00 

0.99 

0.77 

0.68 

0.64 

0.63 

0.63 

0.6g 

0.86 

0.59 

0.47 

0.39 

0.40 

0.29 

0.49 

0.32 

0.34 

0.34 

0.34 

0.29^ 

0.33 

0.26 

0.17 

0.24 

0.20 

0.13 

0.07 

0.15 

0.09 

0.11 

0.14 

0.12 

0.11 

0.12 

0.18 

0.12 

0.10 

0.10 

0.08 

0.10 

0.04 

0.14 

0.08 

0.09 

0.03 

0.05 

0.05^ 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.02^ 

O.Ol 

0.01 

O.OI 

0.01 

0.01 
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tL — Stamp^iax  levied  an  pUy-carde  in  the  German  Empire  (fleoal  yean  1880-'81  f# 

1884-'85). 


FiMAlyeftT. 


1880-'81 
1881-*82 
1882-'88 
188d-'84 
1884-'85 


Ko.  of 

o«rd 

fkotoriM. 


PUyHsards  solcL 


SetBof 

less  tb«n 

SToatds. 


64 
61 

60 
61 
61 


Sett. 
8,432,800 
8,289,800 
8,204,800 
8,846,000 
3, 520. 000 


Sets  of 

more  than 

86  cards. 


1, 039, 800 
942.500 
1.058,800 
1, 236. 100 
1, 278, 400 


Subject  to  tax. 


Sets  of 

less  than 

87catds. 


Sett. 
3. 231, 600 
8, 110, 000 
3. 106, 000 
3, 151, 000 
3.292,100 


Sets  of 

more  thui 

86  cards. 


B€t». 

246.900 
238,200 
233,400 
208.700 
203,500 


Setoof 
less  than 
87  cards. 


200,700 
179,800 
158.800 
195,600 
236,900 


Setoof 

more  than 

M  cards. 


8 


BtU, 

798,400 

704,300 

888^400 

1,027,400 

1«  074, 900 


Fiscal  year. 


Importo. 


Sets  of 
less  than 
87  cards. 


9 


1880-'81 . 
1881.'d2 . 
1882-'88 . 
1883-'84. 
1884-'85. 


25,500 
16,000 
15.800 
22.000 
16,000 


Setoof 

more  than 

36  cards. 


to 


BtU. 
5,600 
6,100 
7.100 
7,000 
8,900 


Totol  Beto  subjected  to  tox 
(exclusive of  columns 
5+9  and  6+10). 


Setoof 

less  than 

37  cards. 


11 


Sett. 
3, 257. 000 
3, 126. 000 
3. 121, 800 
8. 173, 000 
3, 308, 100 


Setoof 
more  than 
36  cards. 


19 


Sett. 
252,500 
244, 300 
240,500 
215, 700 
212.400 


Tax  collected. 


Total 


13 


$262,600 
252,200 
251,  500 
2r)2. 200 
261,300 


Per  eapito. 


14 


Oentt, 


6 
5 
6 
6 

5 


EK. — Areat  population  in  1885,  and  yearly  average  of  inoreaee  of  population  since  1871. 


States. 


Area  (exclu- 
sive of 
partoofseas),' 

square  kilo-  \ 
meters. 


Population 

Decem- 
ber 1, 1885. 


Yearly  average  of  incresse 
of  population. 


1871-75. 


Prussia. ..» 

Bavaria 

Kingdom  of  Saxony 

Kingdom  of  Wnrtemberg. . 

Baden 

Hesse  (Grand  Duchy) 

Mecklenborg-Schwexin 

Saxe-Weimar 

Mecklenburg-Streliti 

Oldenburg 

Brunswick 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Saxe-Altenbnx]g 

^iixe-Coburg-Gotha 

Anbalt 

Sohwarzburg-Sonderhausen 
B  cb  warsburg-Kudolstodt . . . 

Waldeck 

Keuss.  Elder  Line 

Beuss,  Younger  Line 

Scbaumburg-Iiippe 

Lippe  

Liibeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alsace*  Lorraine 

German  Smpire 


858, 257, 100  | 

28, 813, 838 

1.04 

75,863.500 

5. 416. 180 

0.80 

14, 092, 900 

3. 179. 168 

1.92 

19,503.700  , 

1.  995. 168 

0.85 

15,081.100 

1,  600. 839 

0.77 

7,080,300 

956, 170 

0.90 

13,303,800 

575, 140 

0.18 

8.592,600 

813,668 

0.58 

2,929,500  , 

98,371 

0.34 

6, 420, 200 

341,250 

0.37 

8, 690. 400 

872,580 

1.20 

2, 468, 400 

214,697 

0.86 

1, 323.  800  ' 

161. 129 

0.65 

1,908,100 

198,717 

1.16 

2,347,400 

247,603 

1.21 

862.100 

73.623 

0.11 

940.400 

83. 039 

0.38 

1, 121, 000 

56,565 

0.67 

316,400 

53,787 

L03 

825,400 

112,118 

0.92 

339.700 

37. 204 

0.82 

1, 222,  000 

123,250 

0.29 

297,700 

67,658 

2.18 

255.600 

166.392 

3.74 

409.800 

518, 712 

I          8.41 

14, 508, 100 

1. 563, 145 

1          0.29 

540,521,800 


46, 840, 906 


LOO 


1875-'e0. 


1880.*8&. 


M6 

0.74 

1.02 

0.49 

1.48 

1.84 

0.93 

0.24 

0.82 

0.38 

1.14 

a43 

0.82 

0.07 

LIO 

0.S8 

0.94 

0.83 

1.10 

0.22 

1.29 

1.29 

1.25 

0.72 

L22 

0.77 

1.28 

0.41 

1.70 

L25 

1.05 

0.70 

0.92 

a89 

0.64 

0.09 

1.56 

1.15 

L84 

2.02 

L31 

1.01 

1.84 

0.49 

2.21 

L25 

L94 

L20 

8.09 

X67 

0.45 

0.06 

L14 


a70 
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"MM. ^European  rhilwayt. 


Country. 


Oenuan  Empire 

AuBtiia^Hiiiigary 

BuBnia 

ITinland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denniftrk 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Netherlands 

Belgiam 

Luxemburg 

Prarce 

Swiuerland 

Spain 

Port«K*l 

Italy 

Oreece 

Boania  and  HwiegoTlna , 

Bnlf^aria 

Koomania 

European  Turkey 


Whole  Europe 


Length. 

Area. 

Total  popu- 
latfon. 

Popnlatioi. 
ner  square 
Kilometer. 

KUometeri. 

Sq.kOot. 

85,749 

540.522 

45.862,000 

15,100 

20.635 

622.809 

88,800,000 

30,3C0 

23,940 

5,016,024 

83,909,946 

200, 5C0 

1,181 

878,604 

2.142,093 

316. 3C0 

8,600 

442.818 

4,603,595 

67,  ICO 

1,562 

8ia  195 

1. 916. 000 

203,700 

1,817 

iH,2i& 

2,028,000 

21.000 

80,058 

818. 844 

35. 611, 816 

10,400 

2,118 

33.000 

4.225,065 

15,600 

4.820 

29.455 

5.720.807 

6.800 

366 

2.587 

209,570 

7.000 

29,469 

528.572 

87. 672, 048 

17,900 

2,798 

41,846 

2,889.826 

14,800 

8,267 

507,036 

16. 902. 621 

ev-ioo 

1,620 

92,829 

4,708,178 

61.100 

1           0.602 

280.588 

29, 010.  C52 

29.800 

'                 22 

64.688 

2,018.978 

2,040,400 

870 

52.102 

1.J84.000 

140.800 

222 

63.972 

2, 007, 919 

288,100 

1,518 

131.402 

5.376.000 

86.800 

1,173 

209,722 

5,500.000 

178.800 

188,186 

9,708,898 

882,290,113 

52,900 

Knmberrof 
mhabitanta 

per  kilo- 
meter  of 

railway. 


1, 
1.889 
3,504 
1,814 


1.226 
1,116 
1.184 
1.995 
1,824 
572 
1.278 
1,632 
2.048 
3.097 
3,021 
91,771 
3.200 
0,044 
3.AR3 
4. 690 


1,814 


WORKINGMEN'S  COLONIES. 

In  my  last  aDDual  report  I  took  occasion  to  call  attention  to  so-called 
workingmen's  colonies,  established  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
evil  of  tramping.  The  number  of  such  colonies  has  been  increased  by 
one,  ia  Schneckengrttn,  Saxony.  The  entire  number  of  colonies  in  Ger- 
many is  stated  to  be  fifteen,  and  the  number  of  persons  remaining  Oc- 
tober 31, 1886,  in  the  different  stations,  1,553.  It'  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  during  the  year  thousands  found  shelter  and  em- 
ployment. 

The  colonies  in  Hanover,  now  three  years  in  operation,  admitted, 
within  the  last  three  years,  1,192  persons. 

The  receipts,  mostly  the  result  of  local  contributions,  reached  83,- 
682.47  marks ;  the  expenditures,  82,333.79  marks ;  the  average  expense 
for  each  person,  inclusive  of  pay  for  his  work,  amounted  to  about  1.16 
marks  per  day. 

In  other  colonies  the  expenses  did  not  exceed  55  pfennigs  per  day; 
one  in  JJauelsberg  managed  to  support  people  at  33^  pfennigs  per 
day,  after  deducting  pay  for  work.  It  is  said  that  the  colonies  are  in 
a  prosperous  condition,  and  receive  much  encouragement  fi:t>m  charita- 
bly disposed  persons.    Several  new  colonies  are  under  contemplation. 

Kev.  Ton  Bodelschwingh,  a  well  known  clergyman  of  Bielefeld,  is 
the  originator  of  the  **  workingmen's  colonies." 


CONCLUSION. 

My  report  shows  conclusively  that  Germany,  encouraged  by  fifteen 
years  of  peace,  and  forced  by  its  increasing  population  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  times,  applies  all  of  its  industrial  levers,  not  onlj  to  hold 
its  own,  but,  if  possible,  to  excel  its  numerous  competit'^rs  in  the  world's 
market.  The  disciplining  forces  of  the  Government,  more  or  less  cen- 
tralized, give  every  possible  aid,  and  the  twofold  object  of  fostering  in- 
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dustry  and  trade,  aud  to  augment  the  tax-paying  ability  of  the  nation, 
is  clearly  discernible.  Still,  it  is  feared  that  the  uncontrollable  spirit 
of  competition  neutralizes  in  many  directions  positive  success:  and 
^hile  sales  and  exports  make  a  tolerable  fair  showing,  this  is  cniefly 
attributable  to  low  wages  and  the  consequent  possibiUty  of  undersell- 
ing foreign  competitors. 

And  here  permit  me  to  interline,  that  undervaluations  are  practiced 
not  merely  with  a  view  of  defrauding  our  revenue,  but  also  to  drive 
objectionable  competitors  out  of  the  market,  making  it  more  difficult 
-every  day  to  consuls  to  ascertain  correct  market  values;  not  to  men- 
tion the  numerous  failures  (bankruptcies),  which  frequently  cause  a 
^lut  in  certain  articles  of  manufacture  and  a  corresponding  deprecia- 
tion of  prices. 

I  notice  a  feverish  anxiety  to  produce  cheap  goods,  and  if  much  of 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  our  high  tariff,  can  be  sold  in  the  United 
States,  with  greater  or  smaller  profits,  it  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
Oennan  goods  are  in  demand  more  on  account  of  their  cheapness  than 
<)uality. 

Germany  is  more  than  ever  dependent  upon  foreign  markets  for  the 
disposal  of  its  manufactures.  Its  protective  policy  may  secure  to  it  the 
advantages  of  the  home  market,  though  my  statements  show  that  the 
anticipated  rise,  as,  for  instance,  in  grain  and  many  other  articles  of 
home  origin,  has  not  been  realized.  On  the  contrary,  my  report  shows 
that  the  general  effect  of  the  protective  policy  is  far  from  having  met 
all  the  anticipations  of  its  advocates. 

My  foregoing  report  treats  trade  affairs  from  a  strictly  objective  stand- 
point and  presents  the  same  under  the  light  of  present  observations. 

I  cannot  say,  though  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  great  strife  amoug 
the  nations,  especially  of  Europe,  a  permanent  commercial  policy  must 
foe  considere<l  as  doubtful.  There  is  a  drifting  tendency  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  positive  calculations  as  regards  the  future  impossible.  The 
factors  at  work  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  of  so  conflicting  and 
uncertain  a  character  that  a  report  can  only  treat  upon  present  appear- 
ances. 

F.  RAINB, 

Consul- OeneraL 

United  States  Consulate  General, 

Berlin^  January  10,  1887. 


PRANKPORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

Rej^t  of  Consul- General  Mueller. 

Much  of  what  I  have  observed  in  my  last  year's  annual  report  might 
irith  propriety  be  reiterated  in  the  present  as  regards  aspects  aud  tend- 
encies in  trade  generally.  It  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  old  tale  over,  of 
overproduction,  depression,  slow  sales,  low  prices,  and  unsatisfactory 
proflta.  The  reports  of  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  published 
in  the  early  part  of  last  summer  paint  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  unprofit- 
ableness of  Germany's  industries  and  trade  during  the  year  1885  and 
the  first  quarter  of  1886. 

The  business  of  the  present  year  turned  out  more  satisfactory.  Some 
branches  manifested  greater  activity  in  production,  others  in  sales. 
Prices,  unprofitable  in  the  last  year,  did  not  advance  in  proportion  to 
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jtion,  but  some  improvement  set  in,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
justified  in  saying  that  the  business  on  the  whole  has  assumed 
vard  tendency,  with  buoyant  hopes  for  tl.e  better. 
3ther  the  improvement's,  as  indicated,  are  of  a  spontaneous  growth 

of  a  sporadic  nature  is  for  the  near  future  to  decide.  The  growth 
rosperity  of  industries  in  our  days  of  world's  competition  de 
80  much  upon  causes  outward  of  our  control  that  conjectures 
*edictions  are  difficult  to  be  made. 

certain  that  the  quantity  of  German  export  was  largely  in  ex- 
'  that  of  last  year,  but  in  value  and  profit  it  did  not  reach  1883 
(84.  The  prices  of  manufactures  prevailing  during  the  first  six 
tit  months  of  the  present  year  were  not  anj-  better  than  In  1885. 
ce  reigned  during  the  year;  no  disturbances,  political,  social,  or 
jrclal,  retarded  or  checked  the  development  and  movements  of 
Its  progress  was  not  impeded  by  floods,  droughts,  epidemics,  or 
her  disaster,  nor  was  there  wanting  a  plentiful  crop  of  cereals  and 
Itural  produce,  and  yet  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  indus- 
nd  commercial  efiforts  and  exertions  is  that  business  on  the  whole 
D  worse.  Profits  and  gains  were  doubtlessly  made  by  many 
lies  of  industries,  but  the  increase  of  wealth,  if  any,  has  gone  to 
paratively  small  section  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  prospewty 
German  people  generally  has  not  increased,  no  matter  what  blind 
ipers  of  the  new  era  will  say. 

ilar  to  almost  every  other  country,  75  per  cent,  of  the  German 
ition  are  more  or  less  dependent  for  supportof  life  upon  the  earn- 
f  their  work,  toil,  and  labor,  in  one  pursuit  of  business  or  another, 
arge  proportion  of  people,  without  much  exception,  is  economic- 
ot  better  situated  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  than  at  the  end 
last,  and  the  prospect  for  any  material  change  to  the  better  under 
resent  system  of  productions,  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
iling,  is  out  of  question. 
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PBOaBESS  OF  THE  aSBMANS. 

last  thirty  years  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  first  half  of  the 
?y  in  the  character  of  German  activities  and  aspirations.    Then 
vere  a  nation  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  men  of  science — ^imprac 
e  theorists ;  now  they  have  become  a  nation  of  soldiers,  of  Indus- 
of  great  pushing  business  men.     To  the  same  high  qualities 
had  given  them  a  prominent  place  in  the  sphere  of  thought  and 
e  is  due  their  success  and  progress  in  industries  and  commerce, 
nee,  self-reliance,  unresting    industry,  satisfaction    with    small 
ii,  and  rigid  economy  are  the  secrets  of  their  success, 
eign  industries  and  trade  will  have  to  deal  with  the  great  turn 
has  overcome  the  German  mind.    The  dreamers  of  old  have  be- 
wide-awake,  and  the  impracticable  theorists  quite  practicable 
3.    Alongside  their  universities  and  schools  for  classical  educa- 
re  to  be  witnessed  now  the  schools  for  the  studies  of  exact  science, 
cbnical  schools,  and  the  commercial  colleges, 
man  industry,  as  developed,  is  not  only  contesting  every  foot  of 
n  territory  against  foreign  competition,  but  is  eflFectually  crowd- 
[]at  of  England,  France,  and  of  most  every  other  country.     Its 
r  technical  training  and  developments  and  its  great  activity  are 
I  by  the  large  number  of  commercial  traveling  agents,  who  can 
,  converse,  and  correspond  in  the  language  of  the  foreign- people 
neet. 
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And  not  only  in  Europe,  also  in  Asia  and  America,  especially  in 
Sontii  and  Central  America,  there  is  an  increase  of  German  exports. 

The  noted  remarkable  era  of  industrial  progress  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  referring  solely  to  the  high  qualities  inherent  to  the 
Oerman  race.    These  qualities  were  extant  prior  to  the  new  era ;  at  the 
periods  of  their  greatest  suppressions,  degradations,  and  humiliations 
by  haughty  autocrats  at  home  and  despotic  conquerers  from  abroad. 
Knowl^ge  is  said  to  be  power,  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  such  when 
I^ais  XIV  and  Napoleon  I  invaded  and  devastated  Germany  with  their 
Myrmidons  in  arms,  and  only  after  the  consolidation  of  the  German 
Empire  the  intrinsic  but  latent  properties  of  the  German  people  were, 
^  with  a  magic  stroke,  allowed  to  play  and  to  operate.    For  centuries 
the  Oerman  people  had  been  the  foot-ball  of  dynastic  and  hierarchical 
oppressors;  split  np  in  fragments  of  hundreds  of  lilUputian  principali- 
^^^  and  subjected  to  the  whims  and  arbitrary  notions  of  numerous 
^lere,  who  were  sapping  their  lives ;  and  it  was  left  to  the  unification 
9^  the  Fatherland,  and  moreover  to  the  feelings  of  security  thereby 
^^Btilled  into  the  minds  and  souls  of  the  people,  to  unfetter  their  quali- 
tie^  and  to  awaken  their  ambitions  and  aspirations. 

f  he  sudden  change  from  metaphysical  into  materialistic  speculation 

^^^  been  accompanied  by  some  uupleasing  and  cynical  features,  among 

^Uich  the  worship  of  power  and  the  exaggerated  appreciation  of  mere 

K^^  have  to  be  mentioned.    The  cosmopolitan  spirit,  so  indigenous  to 

^^^  German  mind,  has  given  away  to  the  growth  of  a  repugnant  na- 

Honal  conceit,  to  a  kind  of  "  Chauvinism  "  of  French  notoriety ;  and 

^^^companied  with  this  is  the  positive  indifference  toward  liberal  prin- 

^^ples  and  popular  rights,  and  how  much  importance  should  be  attached 

^o  this  temporary  phase  of  the  national  character  1  do  not  venture  to 

^y ;  but  my  observations  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  great  anxiety  is 

telt  on  account  thereof  by  a  great  class  of  people  whose  national  pride 

AQd  patriotic  devotion  to  national  unity  is  not  to  be  questioned. 

EMIGRATION. 

This  subject  requires  no  space  in  the  annual  report,  as  reference  may 
he  had  to  the  reports  submitted  to  thQ  Department  some  months  ago. 
Nothing  of  importance  has  since  transpired  deserving  to  be  supple- 
mented, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  a  slight  increase  of  German 
emigration  during  the  last  two  mouths  has  taken  place. 

Before,  however,  passing  this  subject  1  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
the  ever-increasing  emigration  from  Boumania,  Galicia,  and  Bussian 
provinces,  which  I  believe  to  be  injurious  to  the  interest  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country.  The  class  of  people  emigrating  from  said 
countries,  with  slight  exceptions,  are  known  to  be  mentally  and  phys- 
ically neglected,  if  not  crippled,  notorious  invalids,  unfitted  to  perform 
manual  labor  or  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  honest  work ;  nor  is  there  any 
likelihood  that  they  will  ever  become  educated  to  American  citizenship. 
These  people,  grown  up  under  the  worst  influences,  hated,  despised, 
persecuted,  and  suppressed,  lack  manhood,  self-reliance,  and  aiubition; 
are  neither  disposed  to  nor  capacitated  for  work,  and  bare  of  almost  any 
quality  to  assimilate  themselves  with  American  civilization.  In  absence 
of  the  nobler  instincts  of  life,  they  will  ever  prove  a  disagreeable  burden 
to  themselves  and  to  their  adopted  country. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  organized  and  systematic  efforts  are  being 
made'in  the  above-mentioned  countries  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  and  help- 
less Jews  by  forcing  them  to  emigrate,  by  compelling  them  if  need  be» 

H.  Ex.  171 ^14 
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Vtom  infortnatioQ  I  learn  thattfaiseroigratJon  trill  inereftBefhomtnantli 
to  montli,  soon  to  assame  more  formidable  proportion,  unless  prereiit- 
ive  measares  are  being  devised,  measures  which  will  protecttbe  United 
States  against  the  ezport>ation  thither  of  paupers,  crnnina^h,  and  semi- 
barbarians. 

Russia,  Austria,  Turkey,  or  any  other  country  should  no  longer  be 
accommodated  to  rid  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Bti^s  of 
the  degraded  products  of  their  own  make. 

AGBICULTURB. 

The  state  of  Germany's  agriculture  is  very  high.  None  of  its  land 
that  can  possibly  be  utilized  is  allowed  to  be  idle  or  permitted  to  waste. 
The  toilers  of  the  soil  treat  their  acres  as  their  best  friends,  and  the 
great  care,  not  to  say  affection,  with  which  the  soil  is  cultivated  defies 
description.  The  probability  is  theretbre  not  great  that  by  man's 
greater  exertion  the  agricultural  productions  might  be  largely  in- 
creased unless  new  scientific  methods  are  discovered. 

In  the  raising  and  propagation  of  fruits,  particularly  of  small  fruits,^ 
the  Anietiean  fruitgrowers  are  ahead,  although  steady  progress  in  re- 
spect thereto  is  manifesting  itself  here.  The  American  style  of  raising 
and  propagating  the  various  kinds  of  berries  by  the  acre  and  by  the 
fi^e  acres  is  not  practiced  in  Germany  to  any  great  extent,  if  at  all. 

The  apple  products  of  the  country  are  of  an  abundant  quantity,  but 
inferior  in  fiber,  flavor,  and  juice  to  the  better  varieties  of  American 
growth.  In  the  raising  of  plums,  and  particularly  of  prunes,  Germany 
stands  high.  Plum  and  prune  trees  are  considered  to  be  very  valuable 
on  account  of  their  remarkable  fertility.  Prunes  dried  and  preserved 
are  being  exported  in  large  quantities  all  over  the  world,  bringing  re- 
munerative prices.  The  modest  prune  tree,  this  untiring  producer  of 
an  excellent  fruit,  grows  by  the  roadside,  on  the  banks  of  brooks  and 
ditches  and  on  places  out  of  the  way  of  plowing  and  cultivating,  and  is 
among  fruit  trees  the  moclern  proletarian, good  enough  to  produce  with- 
out  thanks. 

floil  and  climate  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Empire  are  known  to  be 
fatorable  to  the  growth  of  plum  trees  and  to  the  raising  of  plums ;  the 
slow  progress  in  the  culture  of  plums  is  owing  to  the  popular  belief  that 
plum  fruits  could  not  be  protected  against  the  fetal  sting  of  the  curca- 
lio.  France  and  Germany  have  successfully  fought  the  phylloxera,  an 
insect  not  less  destructive  to  the  vines  than  the  cnrculio  is  to  plum% 
and  America,  ever  progressive,  should  not  tire  in  its  searches  for  the  dis- 
covery of  means  of  defense  against  curculio's  invasions. 

MACHINS  WORK  ON  FABMS. 

For  the  cultivation  and  management  of  larger  farms  agricultural  ma- 
chines are  employed.  The  use  of  machines  by  small  farmers  is  yet  much 
limited,  and  will  most  likely  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come.  Their 
tilling,  reaping,  and  a  part  of  their  thrashing  is  done^by  hand;  it  could 
not  be  done  advantageously  by  machine. 

The  acreage  of  land  possessed  and  tilled  by  the  numeroas  class  of 
small  farmers  or  tenants  is  not  a  contiguous  one,  but  is  made  up  of  a 
certain  number  of  lots  of  small  sizes  scattered  in  all  directions.  Not 
a  few  of  these  lots,  mere  strips  of  laod,  are  not  large  enough  foru  ma- 
chine to  be  worked  oo^  and  adjacent  owners  oannot  be  expected  to  ac* 
commodate  their  neighbors  by  permitting  their  fields  to  be' damaged. 
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Other  reasons  for  coutinuiDg  JiM^work  on  small  holdings  are  these : 
^1)  That  no  waste  is  committed  and  that  no  particle  of  straw  or  grains 
M  Mog  iool;  (2)  dlMt  the  whole  fomiiy  of  iim  fcrqiw  de^^ds  pn  tbe 
pYodfiote  of  the  \»ady  Mid  has  to  perfovn  -ijkA  eBtire  wovk  to  get  along  ^ 
(3)  thatlkrra  laborers,  nnemployed,  <may  have  an  oi>portiinit;y  -to  eavn 
their  liying  by  thrashiDg  during  winter. 


AomicvL^rfmAij  sbucation. 

Jduek  is  done  to  editoate  peo{d^  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  to 
dfffinse  knowledge  on  that  alMmpoirtaut  sul^'ect.  Schools  »ve  being 
Mtablisked,  leotarea  and  «giiQultaml  ei^bibitious  aire  held.  Inventions 
of  and  experiments  with  artificial  manuring  are  iu  vogu^.  If  nowbei^ 
else,  in  agricoltnral  ^fifairs  full  play  is  given  to  the  people.  The  Carman 
faraiuer  is  extremely  oonaevvative  by  natUT^,  slow Jii  bis  beltef  of  new 
imventions  and  new  oietbods;  bat  modern  eon^petition,  crowdiog  so 
keavily  upon  hinif  is  gradually  forcing  him  to  adapt  hiu^aelf  to  the  wiBt- 
ing  necessities. 

HABrTSBTS  OF  asBMAinr. 

« 

Tke  foUowjftg  slateme^t  c^ows  the  total  in  double  eeJ^tn^s  of  field 
products  for  tbo  years  1^5  and  1380,  r^speptiv^ly.  Ijy  compmson  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  present  y^ar's  product  i^  about  equal  to  that  of 
laai  ymr,  both  being  oharacteiised  as  avemge  yields*  TtM^  h^vy  fall- 
log  off  in  libe  product  of  potatoes  is  partly  compensated  by  tke  supQ?io? 
quality  of  the  present  year's  growth. 

Prices  of  breadstuff's  and  agricultural  products  are  low,  lower  than 
last  year,  and  profits  uasatis&etory  to  the  pvo^ueer.  So  it  seems  that 
the  good  times  so  long  and  so  patjeptly  longed  for  have  not  yet  ap- 
IMQOred.  The  import  dut|^s  on  grains  have  failed  to  improve  the  agri- 
cultural distress  of  the  small  farmers,  who  with  their  families  wholly 
depend  npon  the  proceeds  of  their  sljc^^s  of  l^nd.  To  them  uo  opppr- 
tooity  is  offered  to  improve  their  pitiable  situation,  neither  by  slurk- 
ing  nor  by  shifting  their  tajs^es  and  burdens.  No  homestead  and  no 
exemption  laws  protect  them  against  tax-collectors  and  creditors,  nor 
does  Germany^s  new  aecisl  legislation  apply  to  them. 

Unless  agricultural  matters  change  soon  for  the  bett^  many  of  this 
thrifty,  hard  working,  and  unpretentious  class  of  people,  the  backbone 
of  society,  will  have  to  share  the  fate  of  day  laborersi  or  emigrate  to 
countries  where  land  is  cheap,  taxes  light,  and  labor  more  remunerative. 

Field  produoU. 
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Axua»9. 


Wtntor  wbettl. 

Wlntflfrm 

SomBi«rMri«j 

Onto 

P«M 

Broad  beans  ... 
Vftcli 
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JkmhU 

18,^1,442 

89,68i,827 

10,853,888 

25, 608, 940 

2,899.917 

1,884.433 

337,053 


1888.' 


IhvkU 


12, 858, 087 
89.971,475 
10,834.048 
28,000.208 

1,401.888 
837, 195 


AHMm. 


1 1  ■■  ■    p  ■  '   1 1 II 


Baokwheat 

Lapines 

Potatoes 

Winter  rape  and  rape-teed 

Hops 

Clover  hay 

Meadow  hay , 


1880. 


DoukU 

1,069,855 

iy7at87 

172, 914, 982 

970,145 

22, 149 

26, 548, 233 

68,  lU,  826 


1888. 


DotcMd 

1.067,658 

910.118 

153,032,842 

316.423 

10, 047 

22,092,887 

08,^,406 


*  Expected  definite  result. 

Apples  and  pmnes,  avera^^e  good  crop. 
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YINTAGE, 

The  priHspe^tH  early  in  the  spring  for  a  plentiful  harvest  were  nipped 
in  the  bad  by  continaonB  rains  and  dismal  weather  generally  in  the  early 
part  of  summer.  On  the  Ehine  and  Moselle,  in  the  Bhenish  Palatinate^ 
and  in  Baden  the  produce  was  not  over  one-fourth  of  an  average  crop. 
In  some  districts  the  crop  was  an  entire  failure.  The  preceding  year 
was  a  bad  one  for  wine-growers  and  the  present  one  not  better,  except 
that  the  eminent  quality  compensates  somewhat  for  the  small  quantity. 
The  high  degree  of  sweetness  of  the  juice  gives  assurance  of  a  product 
approximating  in  flavor  and  excellence  that  of  the  famous  year  of  1865. 

The  most  of  the  current  year's  growth  found  ready  buyers  at  prices 
from  75  to  90  marks,  and  in  preferred  localities  from  150  to  200  marks 
per  ohm. 

The  value  of  wine  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30is  much  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year. 

For  consumers  and  amateurs  of  wine,  that  precious  gift  of  nature,  it 
will  be  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  stock  of  good  qualities  of  Bhine 
wine  still  on  hand  and  ready  for  sale  by  growers  and  dealers  is  large 
enough  to  dispel  any  fears  of  a  drought. 

Sparkling  domestic  wine  is  now  being  manufactured  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  good  qualities.  Since  the  French  war  this  champagne-imitating 
business  has  largely  improved  and  increased,  and  has  assumed  the 
dignity  of  new  industry.  The  price  for  a  good  article  of  sparkling 
Bhine  or  Moselle  wine  is  about  4  marks  a  bottle ;  less  than  one-half  the 
price  of  French  champagne. 

Affemge price  of  leading  atHclee  of  food  for  the  half  year  from  April  to  October, 


Articles. 


WhMt per  100  Ulograma*.. 

Bye... do — 

Barley do.... 

PoUtoesl do... 

Peas....' do 

Beans do... 

Beef perUlogramt. 

Veal do... 

Hutton do... 


1880. 

isa's. 

$4  20 

$4  40 

850 

8  85 

848 

807 

1  01 

1  10 

6  88 

6  81 

648 

646 

^ 

'A 

27l 

28 

Articles. 


Pork per  kJlognun.. 

Wheat  flour do 

Rye  floor ^ do.... 

Rye  bread do  ... 

Batter do 

Burnt  coffee do 

Oats per  100  kiloKrams*. . 

Hay do 

Straw do... 


*  220.4  pounds  avoirdapols. 


1 2.2  pounds  avoirdnpols. 


HOPS. 

Hop-growers  are  delighted  with  their  present  year's  crops,  and  hop 
dealers  with  their  brisk  export  business.  During  the  last  three  months 
hops  to  the  value  of  $1,767,822  have  been  exported  to  the  United  States 
from  the  consular  districts  of  Frankfort,  Mayence,  Nuremberg,  and 
Mannheim,  leaving  Stuttgart  and  Munich  to  hear  from.  Prices  com- 
pare well  with  former  years. 


WILLOW  CULTURE. 


Willow  culture  is  in  a  high  state,  much  fostered  and  favored  byagn 
culturists.  Willows  are  chiefly  being  planted  along  brooks  and  creeks, 
at  places  not  useful  to  agricultural  productions.  Without  much  work 
they  yield  plentiful  crops,  from  which  remunerative  pay  is  realized. 
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Willow  wares  are  maltiplying,  and  the  willow  indastry  is  steadily 
growing,  giving  employment  during  winter  to  many  pooi*  families. 
American  farmers,  blessed  with  surplus  land,  will  do  well  by  paying 
more  attention  to  the  culture  of  willows. 

Average  whoUaale  prices  of  agricultural  articlee  in  the  principal  German  markeU  during 

the  month  of  Octoler^  1886. 


Prodncts. 


WK€aU 

BeiiiB,  goofU  Mrand  yellow,  71.3  kUo- 
grams  per  hectoliter 

Fninkfort-on-the-Main,  75  kUograms 
per  hectoliter 

luumbeim 

Berlixu  good  ■oood,  86.0  kilograms 
per  beotoliter 

FrankfortrOD-the-Main,  70  kilograms 
per  hectoliter 

MiuiBheim 

Barley. 

Breskm,  medium  aaality 

Fnnkfort*OD-the-Maixi,  domestic  and 

Wett  eraa  brewing , 

Mannheim,  medium 

Mails, 

Bmnen,  variegated  American  prime . . 

nllCbiirK,  American  mixed 

Stettin,  American,  Roumanian 

OatM. 

Berlin,  good  soand,  88.6  kilograms  per 

heetoTiter , . 

Frankfort-on-tbe-Main,'good  domeetio 

Mannheim,  Baden,  Wortemberg,  Ba- 

rariA,  medium 


Ayerage 
price. 


Pari,  000 
tOoi. 

135  60 

40  46 
44  06 


80  06 

32  88 
34  11 


28  68 

80  87 
87  08 


23  88 
22  85 
27  66 


26  05 
28  60 

28  70 


Products. 


Potatoei. 
Berlin: 

Good,  not  sorted,  distilling 

Good,  sorted  for  table  use 

Breslaa.  good  sound  Silesian  for  table 

use......... 

Stettin : 

Sound  Ught  red 

Sound  white 

For  distilling  and  starch  manu- 
facture   ; 


Arerage 
price. 


Hope, 

Nuremberg : 

Common  country . 

Lager  beer 

Finest  lagur  beer . 


Flour. 

(a)  Wheat  flour; 

Breslau,  bakers'  mark  00  (exdn* 
sive  of  sack ) 

Cologne,  Bhenish  (inclusive  of 
sack) 

(b)  Bye  flour: 
Col 


logne,  inclusire  of  sack. 
Eape-spedoU, 


Berlin,  good  raw  (exdusive  of  sack) . 

Fran kfort-on-ihe-Main, delivered  (ex- 
clusive of  sack) 

Mannheim,  delivered  (inclusive  of 
sack)  


P0r  1,000 
kOot. 
$4  76 
655 

7  14 

505 
6  1$ 

4  17 

Psr  100 
kOoe. 


28  66 
47  60 
76  16 


568 

544 

5  47 

10  88 
12  88 
U  00 


EXPOBTS  AKD  IMPOBTS. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  district  of  the 
consulate-general  at  Frankfort-on-theMain,  and  the  consulate  subordi- 
nate thereto,  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1886,  are  shown  by 
a  statement  appended  to  this  report.  During  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30, 1S86,  the  German  export  to  the  United  States  has  increased 
$16,819,301,  the  total  American  export  having  reached  the  sum  of 
$76,688,045.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  export  of  thirty-two  dififer- 
ent  articles  and  a  decrease  of  ten.  The  principal  increases  were  in  cash- 
mere, cotton  and  woolen  goods,  damask,  dress  goods,  embroideries  and 
laces,  flannels,  furniture  stuffs,  cotton  and  woolen  gloves,  shawls,  and 
musical  instruments,  while  the  principal  decreases  were  in  chemicals 
linen  goods,  jersey  cloths,  and  toys. 

The  values  of  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  of  the  pres- 
ent year  are  not  yet  to  be  ascertained ;  but  to  give  an  idea  of  the  decline 
that  has  taken  place,  I  have  taken  pains  to  compile  from  the  monthly 
statistical  publication  of  the  German  Empire  the  imported  quantities 
of  some  of  the  leading  American  import  articles.  Exhibit  G  gives  the 
total  weight  in  hundred  kilograms  of  these  imports  for  the  years  1885 
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and  I8865  respectiv^ely,  and  shows  a  decrease  in  the  import  of  grains 
to  the  amoant  of  48^274,600  kilograms,  and  a  decrease  in  the  imiKMt  of 
lubricating  oil  to  the  amount  of  1,886,600  kilograms*  The  import  of 
petroleum  increased  7,545,000  kilograms. 

Taking  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  exhibit  as  a  basis  for  calculation, 
one  will  be  justified  to  assume  that  the  value  of  imports  of  1886  will  faK 
short  by  many  millions  of  dollars  as  against  1885,  and  in  adding  to  the 
nunus-import  into  Germany  the  17,0€^000  plus-export  to  the  United 
States,  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Oermany  will  show  itself  to  the 
amount  of  not  less  than  $20,000,000.  The  average  Oerman  import  from 
the  United  States  during  tne  years  1878-1885  was  60  millions  per  an- 
num, not  varying  much  within  that  period.  It  amounted  to  59^  millions 
in  1878,  against  59  millions  in  1865.  The  average  export  from  OernMrny 
to  the  United  Statesduiing  said  years  was  50  millions  per  annum.  Ftcam 
22  millions  in  1878  and  25  millions  in  1879,  it  went  up  to  70^  millions, 
the  latter  year  being  10  millions  in  excess  over  the  highest  figure 
[^nce  1878. 

The  American  export  to  Germany  exceeded  theCtomian  imiiort  in-  tha 
yeaFs  named  as  follows : 


1878 36. 000, 00§ 

1879 26,000,000 

ism 2,000,000 

1881 3,00(^0ii 

1883 ; — 4,0e0,0W 

1884 .- 6,000,000 

In  1882  the  trade  balance  turned  in  favor  of  Oermany  to>  the  amount 
of  $4,000,000,  and  in  1885  to  the  amount  of  about  $1,000^000.  (See  Ex- 
hibits 6  and  H.) 

Numerous  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  decline  of  Amiericair  ex- 
ports to  Oermany.  The  competition  in  grains  by  Bussia^  Austria,  and 
India,  the  exolusioin^  of  Amerieaa  pork,  and  the  cheaper  production  by 
Oerman  indtkstries  of  a  great  variety  of  manufactures,  account  largely 
for  the  decline  but  not  tor  the  increase  of  the  Oerniian- American  t-rade. 

The  increase  seems  to  be  largely  dne  to  the  highly  developed  dis- 
position of  some  classes  of  American  people  for  comfbrts,  luxuries,  ant 
higher  life.  The  statement  of  exports,  in  which  the  articles  of  exported 
g<KKls  are  described,  clearly  shows  that  such  is  the  case  and  that  the 
year  1886  must  have  been  one  of  great  business  prosperity.  Their 
means  do  not  permit  the  majority  of  Germany's  people  to  indulge  in 
similar  expensive  life,  and  thus  they  are  shifting  matters  to  mnke  both 
ends  meet.  Its  surplus  people  have  no  *'  West  ^  tq  move  to,  and  there- 
fore they  recognize  the  necessity  of  identifviiig  their  individual  interests 
with  those  of  home  agriculture  and  home  industries,  and  in  supporting 
them  they  enhance  their  own  chances  for  home  labor. 

Germany's  trade  with  the  United  States  is  equal  to  one-eighth  of  their 
entire  export,  and  many  branches  of  industry  depend  upon  it.  This  fact 
by  itself  is  calculated  to  suggest  to  the  German  people,  high  and  low, 
the  propriety  of  not  only  appreciating  but  also  of  reciprocating;  Ameri- 
can friendship  and  American  trade. 

ISON  INDITSTEY. 

The  prominent  feature  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  year  1885  was  dc 
pression  ;  and  it  was  onfy  after  publication  in  the  summer  of  1866  of  the 
reports  of  the  German  Boards  of  Trade  that  the  real  character  and  the 
extent  of  the  depression  became  more  fully  understood. 
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The  Board  of  Trade  at  Esfiea,  in  ih»  principal  iron  district,  in  tbeir 
report  of  last  July  comooieiit  upon  the  gloomy  condition  of  the  iron, 
iadastiy  iu  thM  way: 

The  economic  oondition  of  the  principal  induttrieS)  iron  and  coal,  of  thas  district  baa 
grawn.  wone  than  it  waa ;  for  while  at  the  end  of  laat  year  we  were  able  to  report  that 
there  waa  plenty  to  do  tboa^b  pricee  wese  low,  this  time  we  are  oompelled  to  state 
that  not  only  prices  are  still  decliniDg  bat  that  there  is  lack  of  work  also.  Especially 
la  this  the  case  with  the  iron  and  steel  works,  which  for  some  time  did  not  mana- 
£actnre  their  fall  capacity,  and  now  stop  work  several  days  regularly  in  each  week. 
To  these  evils  are  added  the  competition  in  foreign  markets,  which  has  redoited 
prices  to  sach  an  extent  that  the  filling  of  orders  for  foreign  companies  is  surely  ac- 
companied  with  losses,  and  that  commissions  are  only  accepted  by  the  manafactnrer 
in  order  to  give  his  laborers  something  to  earn  and  to  prevent  the  business  from  falling 
below  a  certain  depth. 

Under  snch  eirenmstanees  the  export  of  iron  and  steel  wares  from  this  district  has 
been  extraordinarily  reduced,  and  America  especially,  of  the  foreign  countries  which 
in  1860  and  1882  received  a  large  share  of  our  productions,  has  almost  altogether  ceased 
to  send  its  orders  here. 

It  was  only  by  dint  of  great  economy  that  many  of  the  larger  estab- 
lishinenu  in  the  iron  industries  conld  secure  profits  allowing  of  divi- 
^ods  from  2^  to  3^  per  cent^  for  that  year. 

The  depression  of  the  iron  industry  and  the  retrogression  of  prices  are 
<diarged  to  the  Bassian  high  import  duties,  and  to  the  increased  cost  of 
law  materiids  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  the  German  tariff  and 
l)y  the  varying  and  ever-increasing  rates  of  customs  imposed  by  neigh- 
boring states.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  argument,  and  iu  the  asser- 
tion that  because  of  the  tariff  exactions  no  other  remedy  was  left  to  the 
manuftetttrere  than  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  products  by  trade  cont- 
binations.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  depression  is  universal  and  far 
from  being  confined  to  Germany  should  demonstrate  that  the  raising  of 
pfiees  is  not  left  to  tbe  discretion  of  one  district  or  another.  At  the 
present  era  of  steam  and  electricity,  where  fast  and  cheap  freight  ena- 
bles the  most  distant  nations  to  successfully  participate  in  the  interna- 
tional race  for  commercial  advantages  and  to  flood  foreign  markets  with 
tfaeir  goods,  no  local  expedients  or  artificial  remedies  that  may  be  re- 
aorted  to  will  prove  efficient ;  and  besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  modem  methods  of  fostering  industries  by  entering  into  oombina- 
tifHis  to  keep  up  or  to  force  up  prices  at  the  expense  of  l^me  consumers 
are  not  favored  in  this  country. 

The  close  of  the  current  year  shows  indications  ior  greater  activity 
and  better  prices  in  the  iron  trade.  The  demand  for  domestic  ironware 
at  firm  prices  is  growing,  and  prices  for  better  qualities  have  slightly 
improved.  Surplas  stocks  on  hand  are  gradually  diminishing.  The 
business  in  pig-iron,  in  the  rolled-iron  department,  and  bar-iron  prod- 
ucts is  more  satisfactory  than  for  some  time,  especially  the  fine  plate 
and  rolled-wire  works. 

The  movements  which  for  some  time  were  apparent  in  the  iron  mar- 
ket have  given  much  encouragement  to  producers,  and  have  strength- 
ened the  hopes  of  people  in  the  revival  of  business  generally,  assuming 
that  the  position  of  the  iron  industry  was  the  criterion  for  the  state  of 
trade  generally.  These  hopes  are,  however,  not  likely  to  realise  unless 
the  general  condition  of  the  farming  and  working  classes  improve  and 
their  purchasing  power  increase. 

The  frroduction  of  pig-iron  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year 
1886  was  3,054,436  tons,  against  3,437,096  tons  in  the  same  period  of 
1885,  showing  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  production. 

The  total  quantity  of  production  in  1886  of  the  smelting  works  is 
shown  by  exhibit  marked  D.    The  foreign  export,  upon  which  theOer- 
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man  iron  indastry  is  largely  to  depend,  has  considerably  Increased,  and 
will  exceed  that  of  the  previous  year  by  160,000  tons. 

The  values  of  export  to  the  United  States  of  ironwares,  st^,  and 
machinery  have  increased  50  per  cent.,  exceeding  last  year's  export  by 
2,000,000  and  over ;  and  this  increase  has  contributed  much  to  the  im- 
proved state  of  some  branches  of  the  German  iron  industry.  The  im- 
ports of  ironwares  from  the  United  States  were  in  the  year  1884-'85 
168,500  kilograms,  and  in  the  present  year,  1885-86,  162,300  kilograms^ 
showing  a  decline  of  6,200  kilograms. 

Statement  of  the  exports  of  iron  from  Germany  during  thejirst  ten  m^mthe  of  the  years  1885 

and  1886,  respectiyety. 


Description. 


Pig,  broken,  and  bloom  iron 

Bar.  angle,  and  rim  iron , 

Bail  and  sleeper  iron 

Plates 

Wire  and  wire  rope 

Iron  i^oods,  roagh  

Iron  goods,  fine *. 

LocomotiTes.  portable  engines,  boilers 
Machines 

Total 


1885. 


Tom. 
217. 7eo 
146,451 
160.840 

88.880 
153,003 
108,000 

88,035 
7,180 

47.778 


000,205 


188& 


lens. 
270,700 
180,588 
158,854 

8A,e02 
105.553 
lOi.212 

80,851 
7,801 

46.548 


1,044,200 


Average  wholesale  prioes  of  leading  articles  in  the  principal  German  markets  during  A< 

month  of  October^  1886. 


Articles. 


Berlin :  Saxon  ia  and  Tamo  wits 

FrankfortH>n-Main :    Rhenish,  deliv* 

ered  at  station 

Cologne:  Khenish 


Copper. 


Berlin :  Mansfeld 

Frankfort-on*Main:  Oerman,  at  works. 
Hamburg:  English 


Zine. 

Bret«laa :  Sileaian,  at  works 

Frankfort-on-Maini  At  works. 
Cologne :  Rhenish,  raw 


Per  100 
knot. 
06  87 

6  07 
6  14 


22  02 

20  83 

21  50 


0  14 
6  60 
6  63 


Articles. 


Tin. 

FrankA>rtH>n-Main , 

Hamburg , 

Raw  iron, 

Berlin : 

Best  Scotch  foundry,  Na  1  (Long- 
loan)  

English  (Middlesborongb)  No.  3 
Dortmund : 

Bessemer,  raw,  from  the  Roher.. 

West  phalia  puddling 

Dnsseldorf: 

Best  German  puddling 

Best  German  foundry 


ATerage 
price. 


Per  100 
kiU>$. 

048  70 
53  26 


P*r  1,000 
kiloe. 
$16  42 
12  14 

007 
028 

028 
12  Ot 


MINING. 

The  depressed  condition  of  the  iron  industry  daring  1885  and  in  the 
begiuuini;  of  1886  could  not  fail  to  afifect  mining  industry,  depending  so 
much  upon  the  former.  Mining  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  regard  to 
production  as  well  as  to  profit. 

The  coal  trade  particularly  had  severely  to  sufifer  from  the  decrease 
of  home  consumption,  and,  moreover,  from  the  injurious  effect  of  the  dis- 
crimination of  freight  made  by  French  railway  companies  in  favor  of 
the  French  coal  interest.  Owing  to  the  lower  rates  allowed  to  French 
shippers  the  Oerman  Saar  coals,  which  used  to  be  largely  exported  to 
Prance,  were  unable  to  be  exported  with  profit. 
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We^tphalian  pits,  not  able  to  dispose  of  their  oatpat  at  home,  have 
also  to  look  for  foreign  markets,  and  great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
cheapen  freight,  especially  to  the  seaboard,  by  affording  river  and  canal 
shipping  facilities. 

Mining  business  has,  however,  improved  dnring  1886,  and  hopes  are 
entertained  that  the  improvement  should  continue  at  the  incoming  year. 

Exhibit  E  contains  the  official  figures  of  the  mining  products  and 
mining  results  of  the  year  1885.  The  statement  proves  that  the  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  old  country  is  yet  far  from  being  exhausted. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Gl^bach,  published  in  June,  1886v 
described  the  condition  of  textile  industry  and  of  business  generally  in 
these  words: 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  business  affairs  in  1884  continued  in  1885.  In  the 
leading  indnstrial  branches  of  our  district  the  same  appearances  as  In  almost  aU  other 
Industrial  states  are  noticeable.  Owing  to  the  increased  production  and  improved 
manner  thereof  a  surplus  of  goods  is  created  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  public  to 
consume.  The  great  facilities  of  transportation  throw  these  goods  on  the  markets. 
thereby  causing  accumulation  of  goods  and  decline  of  prices.  Again^  the  continual 
sinking  of  the  principal  raw  materials  depresses  prices  and  depreciates  the  goods,  so- 
that  commercial  trade  records  a  considerable  loss,  on  account  of  which  anxiety  is- 
manifested  in  all  indnstrial  circles. 

This  state  of  business  appears  in  all  branches  of  the  cotton  industries  of  pur  dis^ 
trict.  They  produce  cheap  goods,  especially  for  wholesale  and  exporiation.  An  im- 
provemeut  in  this  respect  can  only  be  expected  if  the  ability  to  consume  by  the 
oommnnity  at  large  is  increased  without  increasing  the  present  sources  of  supply 
and  by  enlarging  export.  Flax  spinners  and  weavers  have  to  stmggle  with  declining 
prices  of  yams  and  textures,  so  that  the  outlook  for  a  remunerative  business  in  the 
coming  year  is  very  dim. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  current  year  the  textile  industries  have  im- 
proved, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  impression  prevails  that  the 
crisis  from  which  industries  were  moie  or  less  suffering  is  subsiding. 
The  year  was  more  favorable  than  its  predecessor  to  the  textile  manu- 
factures in  Germany.  Almost  all  branches  manufacturing  men's  and 
women's  dress  have  profited  from  the  wave  of  contidence  which  seems 
to  have  for  the  nonce  swept  away  political  apprehensions.  Retail  trade 
is  buoyant,  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  pervades  this  trade. 

The  present  fashion  in  ladies'  dress  goods  consists  almost  entirely  of 
stripes  and  checks,  and  the  variety  of  stripes  on  plain  grounds,  terry 
stripes,  plush  stripes,  conceived  by  the  Saxon  manufacturers,  shows  an 
inexhaustible  inventive  genius  and  a  highly  developed  fancy  for  the 
sesthetics.  The  preference  still  is  given  to  all-wool  manufactures;  the 
difference  between  the  goods  worn  last  season  and  the  present  consists 
in  the  touch  of  the  new  styles,  which  is  harder,  crisper  than  those  now 
abandoned. 

Goods  made  of  cotton  warp  and  wool  weft,  which  had  lost  favor,  are 
gaining  ground  again,  and  German  manufacturers  are  making  haste  to 
respond  to  the  exigencies  of  tastes  and  notions  now  prevailing.  Silk 
goods,  velvetit,  plushes,  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  the  present  year, 
because  prices  of  raw  materials  were  giving  away  last  autumn,  affect- 
ing the  prices  and  sales  of  manufactured  goods. 

In  carpets  home  manufacturers  have  driven  English  competition  al- 
most entirely  out  of  the  markets.  Braids  and  trimmings  were  wanted 
in  average  quantities,  and  laces  for  trimming  of  women's  wear  have 
been  in  good  demand ;  and  in*eat  efforts  are  being  made  to  consolidate, 
to  increase,  and  enlarge  the  lace  industry,  so  as  to  provide  remunera«^ 
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tive  empln^meD  t  fioT  tl)e  poor  families  depending  npoti  it.  Schools  {or  the 
^dticatioD  of  skilled  laoe  inaoiifactcicers  have  been  established  in  many 
of  the  lace  manafaoturing  districts. 

The  textile  industry  furnished  the  principal  part  of  the  increased  ex- 
port in  woolen  goods,  and  espeoialLj  in  unprinted  woolen  cloth,  wo<den 
cashmere,  and  plush,  in  half  silk,  heavy  colored,  and  printed  cotton 
and  confection  goods. 

The  business  profit  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  exported  goods,  if 
any  at  all,  were  not  in  proportion  to  what  they  used  to  be  in  former 
years,  and  the  best  that  can  be -said  of  the  textile  industry  during  1886 
is  that  it  maintained  its  position  by  means  of  increasing  its  ex|>orts. 

In  late  years  the  larger  factories  have  substituted  power  looms  for 
irand  looms,  and  in  no  other  indmstry,  shoemaking  industry  exceivied, 
has  the  introduction  of  machinery  so  much  increased  as  in  th«  teiQbbls 
branch. 

In  some  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  establishments  of  Saxony,  in 
order  to  prevent  crverproducUon  and  unprofitable  sales,  arrangemonts 
by  mMiufoctiirers  have  been  entered  into  to  limit  prodnotion. 

LINBK. 

Silesian  linen  has.  attained  a  world's  reputation  for  good  quality  and 
make ;  but  the  linen  industry  in  late  years  had  much  to  struggle  with, 
adversities  and  great  disadvantages.  Cotton  and  paper  manufactures, 
being  cheaper,  have  pushed  linen  almost  to  the  wall. 

Linen  trade  in  1886  showed  no  material  improvements  as  compared 
with  1885 ;  but,  owing  to  the  ever  changing  fashions  in  men's  and  ladies^ 
wear,  collars,  cnflb,  and  fronts  are  being  worn  again  by  ladles,  and  the 
demand  for  men's  wear  has  also  increased.  This  turn  in  favor  of  linen 
Articles,  supported  by  a  good  export  trade,  accounts  fbt  the  greater  ac- 
tivity that  appears  in  the  linen  industry  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Wages  in  the  linen  branch  of  business  for  good  working  people  are 
better  at  present  than  fbr>some  time,  and  this  fact  is  the  more  gratify- 
ing as  no  other  class  of  people  i»  more  deserving  of  the  good  will  a»d 
wishes  of  their  fellow-men  than  these  poor  Silesian  weavers,  who,  more 
than  once  during  the  last  fifty  years,  had  been  driven  to  the  brink  of 
starvation  for  want  of  emplo^inent.  Silesia,  Hanover,  Angsbni^  (Ba- 
varia) are  the  centers  of  the  Imen  industry.  Seventy -nine  establish- 
ments, employing  31,000  work  people,  are  doing  the  maanfaoturing,  and 
130,0099  hectares  (300,860  acres)  are  planted  with  flax ;  the  present 
year's  yield  is  estimated  at  8,500,000  marks. 

SILK  AND  VELTBT. 

The  quarter  ending  December  31, 1886,  shows  a  large  increaae  of  ex- 
port to  the  United  States  over  the  correspondittg  quarter  of  1885  of  silk 
goods,  silk  and  woolen  mixed  goods,  velvet  goods^  and  plush.  The 
^refeld  consular  district  by  itself  shows  an  inerease  of  $416^000. 

TARIFF  OW  WOOL. 

Petitions  were  placed  before  the  Beichstag,  requesting  from  that  legis- 
lative body  a  tarifif  on  wool  of  50  marks  for  a  centner  of  washed  and 
-cleaned  wool,  and  30  to  40  marks  for  a  centner  of  raw  wool.  Textile  man- 
nfacturers,  believing  that  some  branches  of  the  woolen  industry  were 
bound  to  be  crippled  if  not  annihilated  by  such  a  tariff,  have  remon- 
strated against  the  wool-growers'  plans. 
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'  Boairds  of  trade  in  tbe  wooUmanofacturmg  disttiets  have  umted  with 
boards  of  trade  and  other  industrial  cori)orations  iu  the  Bhenisk  and 
Weatphralian  provinces  to  enter  their  protests  against  the  wool-tariff 
Mtaeme;  and  it  seens  that  a  bill  to  iinpose  an  impost  ou  wool  has  no 
prospect  of  beings  pass  yd  bj  the  preseat  Beichstag. 

JLBATHBB. 

The  leather  trade  in  1885  was  notoriooslj  dull  and  nnproitable,  and 
eontinned  to  remain  so  during  1866. 

The  ieaagtrml^on  of  the  system  of  protection  and  the  levying  of  a 
considerable  import  duty  upon  leather  has  not  yet  ptednced  tbe  bene^ 
ficial  results  as  were  anticipated  by  the  trade.  No  sooner  did  the  tariff 
period  begin  than  pew  tanneiies  were  stan^ted  in  all  dtrections  and  ex- 
isting tanneries  enlarged  their  capacity,  so  that  tbe  home  production 
Increased  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  m^- 
crease.  Home  competition  and  overproduction  are  now  complaiiied  of 
as  being  the  unpleasing  causes  of  unpofltable  prices.  Small  tanners 
assert  that  their  chances  for  a  paying  business  are  less  now  than  before, 
<m  account  of  the  import  duty  imposed  upon  ftN^igtr  taa  bat^^  bgr  reason 
of  which  the  domestic  bark  had  risen  in  prioe^  neeessimttog  a  greater 
outlay  fo^  rair  marterial.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  duties  have  UAitd 
to  protect  and  that  the  treaefaty !» thus  far  The  only  witiner,  the  taMiing 
Interest  is  mtfdng  and  striving  ft)r  higher  inport  datiea  en  leather. 

The  depression  of  priees  eemplained  of  is  evivtonee  that  the  G^emraii 
leather  market  f»  overstocked,  af&d  that  Oertnan  tannets  ave  ftiUy  pM- 
pared  by  financial  resoarees  and  tunni^  capatsii^ea  to  manufacture  aU 
the  leather  required  for  home  consumption  and  much  to  spare  for  export ; 
but  there  is  nevetth^ess  a  chmiee  fbv  American  impovt  hither,  pavticu- 
larfy  of  a  certain  kind  and  i^fuAHy  of  leather  whioh  is  beiwg  used  by 
lEdioe  factories  in  preference  to  the  home  product.  1%  is  claimed  that  in 
the  production  of  this  kind  of  leather^^teole  leather  most^y^-^he  Ameri^ 
can  tanner  is  superior  to  the  German,  as  regards  finish  and  durability 
of  the  article.  Tan-bark  of  good  quality  is  very  high  in  ijorice^'  and  be- 
cause of  this  fact  tanneiB  have  to  resort  to,  and  to  experiment  with^  all 
kinds  of  tanning  subBtitntes,  which  prove  not  always  beneficial  to  their 
productions. 

The  present  rates  of  import  duty  on  leather  are  as  folk^ws: 

M«rkB  per  100  kilos. 

Cosne  leather,  nncolored 18 

UpX>er  leather,  all  kinds  and  colored 36 

6ole  leather ^*.... 36 

Bellies ^ 50 

The  imports  of  American  leather,  owing  to  these  duties,  have  largely 
'decreased.  To  the  manufacture  of  cuft',  grain,  and  splits,  heretofore 
in  good  quantities  imported  from  America,  special  attention  is  paid  by 
tanners  in  order  that  Americau  and  English  imports  be  efi'ectually  met. 

SHOE  MANUPACttJB^. 

This  industiy,  naturally  of  a  young  date,  has  in  late  years  made  con- 
eiderable  progress.  Within  the  last  two  years  manufactures  and  pro- 
ductions have  more  than  doubled.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
manufactures  is  being  exported  to  continental  and  Central  South  Ameri- 
ean  states. 
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The  present  year's  business  was  not  a  profitable  one,  owing  chiefly  to 
serions  competition. 

Wages  paid  by  shoe  manufacturers  are  about  50  per  cent,  of  what 
American  laborers  employed  for  the  same  kind  of  work  are  receiving.. 
Men  experienced  in  shoe  machine  work  are  paid  very  well.  The  ma- 
chines used  in  the  shoe  factories  are  mostly  of  American  invention,  but 
a  small  number  only  of  American  make. 

America's  high  perfection  in  the  shoe  and  boot  manufacturing  in- 
dustry precludes  comparisons  with  the  infant  shoe  industry  of  Oermany^ 
but  so  much  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the 
superior  state  of  the  American  shoe  industry  will  soon  be  approached 
by  that  of  any  other  nation. 

EgqpwrU  of  Uaiher  to  the  United  Statee  during  1885-'86. 

Leather,  hides,  and  skins $1,849,453^ 

Kid  and  leather  gloves,  and  glove  leather 1,^3,000 

Leather  goods .* 188,472 

CHEMICALS. 

It  seems  that  the  Germans  have  the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  chem; 
icais.  During  the  present  year  the  productions  have  increased.  Science 
in  its  progress  has,  thanks  to  the  earnestness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  study  of  chemistry  at  the  schools  and  in  practical  life  is  pur- 
sued, again  made  highly  important  inventions  in  the  manufacture  of 
dyes,  among  which  cotton  dyeing  with  azo  colors  takes  a  prominent 
place.  The  advantages  to  the  manufacturer  by  reason  of  this  new  in- 
vention in  the  methods  of  dyeing  are  claimed  to  be  of  a  phenomenal 
character. 

The  business  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  dyes,  aniline  colors,. 
&c.,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers;  profits  made  were  mod- 
erate, allowing  but  small  dividends,  but  in  course  of  the  year  prices  of 
some  raw  materials  have  somewhat  declined,  without  aflectiiig  the  prices 
of  the  products,  and  the  prospects  for  a  better-paying  business  in  1887 
are  app£irently  good. 

Iron  and  leather  manufacturers  lay  their  grievances  on  account  of 
unprofitable  business  at  the  door  of  foreign  toil  barriers  erected  against 
their  goods,  and  so  do  the  manufacturers  of  chemicals.  To  the  customs^ 
duties  levied  by  France  and  Russia  they  charge  the  decrease  and  re- 
duction of  their  exports. 

According  to  the  great  number  of  applications  for  patents,  one  inven- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  chemicals  and  colors  must  follow  the  other 
in  these  days ;  and  the  time  seems  to  be  not  far  distant  when  the  struggle 
for  ascendancy  in  chemical  production  will  culminate  into  a  fight,  patent 
V8.  patent. 

The  export  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  September 
30, 1886,  amounted  to  $4,703,791. 

POTASH. 

A  glance  at  the  development  of  the  potash  trade  shows  it  in  a  good 
condition,  with  fair  prices.  Production  has  increased  during  the  year, 
but  has  not  come  up  to  that  of  the  year  1882.  The  daily  production  of 
caruallite  was  then  56,000  centners  against  46,000  in  1886. 

PAPER  AND  V700D-STUPF  INDUSTRIES. 

There  are  complaints  from  all  districts  that  for  want  of  water  the  man- 
afacture*o[  wood-stufif  has  fallen  off,  severely  affecting  also  the  papet 
industry,  which  depends  upon  the  wood-stuff. 
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BBOWZB. 

This  branch  of  basiDess  fared  well  daring  the  year,  and  has  made 
«ome  progress  in  quantity  produced  and  extent  of  sales.  Lamps  and 
articles  of  lighting  are  being  manufactured,  in  which  severe  competi- 
tion is  given  to  French  manufactnrers,  whose  supremacy  in  this  class  of 
manufactures  has  never  before  been  questioned. 

OOLD  AND  SILVER  WARE. 

More  care  is  now  b^ng  devoted  to  the  production  of  good  articles, 
and  greater  demand  and  better  prices  are  looked  for. 

BLACK-FOREST  CLOCK    INDUSTRY. 

This  industry,  of  historical  fame,  carried  on  by  a  thrifty  and  hard- 
working x>eople,  had  for  many  years  a  hard  time  of  it  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Machine  production  would  have  settled  the  fate  of  their 
clock  industry  long  before  this  time  if  the  people  deriving  their  liveli- 
hood from  it  had  been  less  tenacious  in  their  etforts  to  follow  the  trade 
inherited  from  their  fathers. 

At  ninety-two  different  locations  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  with  7,526 
employes,  clocks  are  being  manufactured  extensively  by  hand-work. 
Invalids  and  infants  assist  in  the  homely  production. 

ProdaotioD  of  clocks,  1796 75,000 

Production  of  clocks,  1808 2QQ,000 

ProdnctioD  of  clocks,  1880 1,800,000 

These  clocks  are  exported  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  the  Trum- 
X>eter  and  Cuckoo  clocks  are  no  strangers  with  many  good  people  in  the 
United  States,  although  the  export  thither  has  largely  decreased. 

The  earnings  of  the  people  manufacturing  these  clocks  are  exceed- 
ingly small,  in  consequence  of  slow  and  unprofitable  sales. 

FUR  TRADE. 

Kuhlow's  Trade  Beview  says  upon  this  subject : 

The  beaatifal  fur  of  the  North  American  beaver,  which  comes  into  the  market  in 
both  a  natural  and  a  dyed  condition,  both  plucked  and  cat,  as  well  as  (according  to  a 
Russian  fashion)  with  the  surface  hair  manipulated,  has,  during  the  last  few  years, 
increased  so  greatly  in  price  that  fur-dealers — particularly  those  who  have  to  do  with 
plucked  and  cut  skins — have  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  imitations.  For 
this  reason  it  has  for  two  years  been  customary  to  use  the  skins  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can raccoon  instead  of  beaver  skins,  to  which,  indeed,  they  bear  considerable  resem- 
blance. This  sort  of  skin  also  went  up  in  price;  so  that  the  difference  between  beaver 
and  raccoon  is  not  very  great.  A  year  or  so  ago  a  cheaper  skin  has  been  prepared  in 
imitation  of  beaver,  viz,  the  skin  of  the  South  American  swamp  beaver,  nutria  by 
name.  Like  the  beaver  and  the  raccoon  it  has  a  rough  sort  of  surface  hair,  'which  is 
removed,  the  skin  then  resembling  very  greatly  the  skin  of  the  ordinary  beaver.  The 
dress-goods  trade  uses  the  nutria  in  considerable  quantities  as  trimmings  for  ladies' 
dress,  and  in  consequence  of  its  comparative  cheapness  it  will  probably  become  a 
popular  fur.     Formerly  nutria  was  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  felt. 

TIMBER  IMPORT. 

The  quantities  of  timber  imported  from  January  1  to  July  31,  1885 
(old  duties),  and  1836  (new  duties),  were  as  follows : 

Metric  oentners. 

1085 17,380,271 

1886 9.118,150 

8,962,121 
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Of  course  it  will  be  remembereil  tb»t  the  imports  jnst  prior  to  the 
iotroductioQ  of  the  oew  duties  were  very  large. 

SUOAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  retards  of  the  import  and  export  of  sugar  dorixxg  September, 
1886,  is  as  follows  : 


Importo. 


I  ■  I      1 1  I  1 


Beflned  sugar 

Raw  sugar 

Baw  sugar  under  Xo.  19 


Kilo- 
grams. 


|awMig»rnpAo};o.fi|D^p.l.  .^. '   2f».X]A4H 

Saw  sugar  under  Ka  19 9,251,31d 


The  foUowiug  is  the  return  of  the  results  reported  by  boet^iasrar 
iB€Mitaeturers,  sugar  refineries,  and  nolasscB  sacoharisiog  e^tabU9h^ 
ments  for  Ootober,  1880,  and  the  period  August  1  to  October  31,  13^ 
expressed  in  hundred  kilognuns : 


It«ms. 


Sugar  stufb  used: 

Beets  manufkctured 

Molasses 

Sugar  prepared 

Sugar  produced : 

Bawaogar 

Refined  sugar  and  sugar  for  oonsumption. 
Molasses: 

Received 

Sflid 


October. 


100  kOogromS' 

418»701 
600,107 

2,400.134 
no,  745 

142,809 
71,941 


4^iagm^  lt#  Oc- 
tober 30. 


too  kUogrtim*' 

710.602 
2.10tf,JI7 

2,805,^5 
1,092,660 

41T.737 


In  September  296  sugar  manu£BU3tories  were  at  work  within  the  Ger- 
man customs  territory,  and  the  quantities  of  beet«  taxed  ware  353,703^800 
kilograms.  The  state  of  the  sugar  market  is  unfavorable,  prices  of  beets 
and  profits  of  beet-growers  are  unsatisfactory,  and  the  refineries  do  not 
prosper.  Belgium  is  endeavoring  to  impose  import  duties  high  enough 
to  keep  German  sugar  out ;  the  export  to  Russia  is  also  lessening,  so 
that  the  export  has  chiefly  to  fall  back  on  the  London  market. 

By  the  heavy  drawback  allowed  on  exported  sugar,  German  proda- 
oers  were  put  in  a  condition  to  supply  all  £urope  with  augar ;  the  large 
gains  invited  large  productions,  but  other  states,  in  order  to  protect 
their  own  sugar  industry,  answered  to  the  German  drawback  system  by 
the  increase  of  import  duties,  by  which  increase  German  exports  of  sugar 
were  made  so  unprofitable  or  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a 
crisis  which  caused  a  loss  of  almost  five  million  of  dollars  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Since  August,  1886,  a  new  law,  purporting  to  reform  the  fhmous 
drawback  system,  is  in  operation ;  with  what  efifeot  is  to  be  seen. 

TRADE  IN  AMEBIOAN  MACHINES. 

The  total  weight  of  American  machines  imported  to  Germany  was  as 
follows : 


Description. 


Sewing-machines 

All  other  kind  of  machines. 


1888. 


iOd  iUoframt. 
1.056 
2,231 


Vhe  above  bIbows  ;a  decUne  of  over  fiO  per  *e»Qt  in  1886  $0^  fkgmwt 

3!li>:MiDiMnt  18  ii(MM88ai7  «P^<^  IhcjGie  Agoreat  whioh  api9Ak  for  tbem* 
selves.  Not  even  as  long  as  ten  years  ago  sewing,  shoe-making,  and  ^-* 
ricnltaral  machines  wbmiever  introduoed  were  of  American  invention 
and  American  manufacture,  and  to  day,  when  the  employment  of  ma- 
cbiiies  has  assnmed  so  gigantic  dimensions,  American  mana&ctnrers 
have  bst  their  hold  almost  entirely  in  this  country.  German  manu- 
fiustarers  of  machines  not  only  supply  their  home  markets,  but  export 
Qonsiderable  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  machines  to  foreign  countries* 
Prices  of  machines  are  said  to  be  nnremunerative  by  reason  of  a  severe 
eoippetition ;  but  manufacturers  here  are  satisfied  with  small  profits,  if 
they  oan't  help  it 

PUNOS. 

American  pianos  stand  in  high  repute  as  to  their  superior  qualit^y  and 
finish,  but  they  will  fail  to  find  purchasers  here  to  any  great  extent> 
American  pianos  are  not  too  high  in  pnee  for  what  they  are  worth,  but 
home-made  instruments  will  be  preferredi  because  of  their  cheapness. 
German  piano  players  do  not  invest  in  pianos  of  American  style,  and 
oontent  themselves  with  instruments  worth  from  800  to  1,200  marks. 

The  weight  of  American  pianos  imported  during  the  year  is  2,200 
kilograms,  equal  to  four  or  five  instruments. 

BAILROADS. 

The  receipts  of  the  Prussian  state  from  its  railroads  in  the  year 
1884-^  amounted  to  670,000,000  ratirks,  while  the  running  expenses 
were  374,000,000  marks.  After  deducting  for  the  reserve  and  renewing 
fdnd  the  net  proceeds  were  288,000,000  marks,  or  5.17  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  invested. 

The  whole  length  of  all  the  railroads  in  Germany  amounted  to  36,538 
kilometers  (1  kilometer  about  |  English  mile),  of  which  20,793  kilometers, 
or  56.91  per  cent.,  belouged  to  the  Prussian  state,  not  reckoning  32.3 
kilometers  narrow-gauge  road. 

'  The  receipts  of  all  German  roads  equaled  about  27,770  marks  to  X 
kilometer  of  road,  of  which  28  percent,  were  due  to  passenger  fare  and 
72  per  cent,  to  freight.  The  running  expenses  of  all  German  roads 
were  on  an  average  15,487  marks  per  kilometer. 

The  average  of  the  net  earnings  of  all  the  railroads  of  Germany 
amounted  to  4.61  per  cent  in  1883->84 :  4.60  per  cent,  in  1884-'85,  and 
a  reduction  is  anticipated  for  the  year  1885-?86. 

POST  Ain>  TELEOBAPH. 

The  returns  of  the  post  and  telegraph  department  for  1885  show 
that  last  year  there  were  in  existence  15,385  post-offices  against  13,405 
in  1884;  8,207  telegraph  ofiices  against  7,527;  11,808  stamp  offices 
against  11,139;  5^,818  letterboxes  against  56,567,  and  377  fngaitist 
964)  sites  of  ground  for  posts  and  telegraphs  belonging  to  the  Eiupiie, 
while  the  number  of  officials  was  81,720  against  77,980,  of  consignments 
through  the  post  1811,153,282  (against  1,716,277,125),  of  telegrams  for- 
warded 17^484,417  (against  17,223,505),  the  value  of  the  money  and 
other  contngnments  of  value  being  15,649,821,180  marks  (against  15,- 
642,916,582  marks),  and  the  weight  of  the  postal  consignments  352,652,- 
200  kilograms  (against  231,172,860   kilograms).     The  receipts  were 
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172,242,249  marks  (against  166,207,120  marks),  and  the  expenditure 
150,739,863  marks  (against  142,165,896  marks),  the  profits  being  thns 
21,502,386  marks  (against  24,041,630  marks),  a  decrease  of  2,500,000 
marks. 

GERMANY'S  AFRICAN  POSSESSIONS. 

Count  Pfeil  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Berlin  Association  of  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers  upon  the  ^'Commercial  value  of  the  African 
possessions  of  Germany."  He  remarked  that  for  climatic  reasons  agri- 
cultural colonies  were  not  possible  in  East  Africa,  and  trading  colonies 
were  equally  impracticable  at  present  on  account  of  political  difficulties 
and  the  comparatively  small  export.  Still,  a  large  extent  of  coast  land 
could,  be  profitably  used  for  plantations,  as  the  soil  was  well  suited  to 
the  cultivation  of  coffee',  oil  plants,  caoutchouc,  as  well  as  wild  cotton. 
The  last-named  product  is  salable  at  46  to  45  pfennigs  per  pound,  while 
the  best  Egyptian  cotton  costs  60  pfennigs.  The  rivers  offer  excellent 
'Communication  with  Zanzibar.  The  principal  difficulty  was  training 
the  natives  to  regular  labor.  The  negroes  only  worked  when  they  had 
needs  to  supply,  and  the  momentary  wants  provided  for  they  deserted 
their  work.  Nevertheless,  said  Count  Pfeil,  there  was  hope  of  edu- 
cating the  blacks  into  continued  industry.  He  held  naval  demonstra- 
tions and  the  despatch  of  troops  to  be  of  no  good,  and  recommended 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  negroes  as  the  best  way  of  gaining  them 
over. 

GERMAN  COLONIAL  INTERESTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  German  Interests  in  Soutli  Africa 
^s  now  established.  The  (uguuization  aspires  to  be  made  the  central 
point  of  all  Germany's  interests  in  South  Africa,  but  its  chief  aim  will 
be  to  promote  commercial  intercourse  between  Germany  and  her  col- 
onial possessions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  dark  continent. 

MILITARY. 

The  Government  asks  for  more  troops,  and  has  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Keichstag  to  be  authorized  to  increase  the  standing  army  from 
421,274  to  468,409  men;  an  addition  of  41,135  men  is  thus  required. 
Some  new  bodies  are  to  be  formed,  and  the  men  not  required  for  this 
purpose  are  to  strengthen  the  old  bodies:  The  new  formation  is  to 
comprise  staffs,  field  artillery,  pioneers,  train  and  railway  troops.  The 
principal  part  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  formation  of  31  battalions  of 
infantry.  The  bill  when  passed  will  take  effect  April  1,  1887,  and  its 
provisions  shall  be  carried  out  within  the  next  three  years. 

The  organization  and  equipment  of  the  new  troops  require  an  expense 
of  22,000,000  marks,  and  adding  to  this  the  annual  expenses  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  same  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  military  burden  is 
thereby  goipg  to  be  entailed  upon  the  country.  This  increase  of  the 
standing  army  is  asked  in  view  of  tiie  fact,  as  is  claimed,  that  both 
France  and  llussia  have  so  strengthened  their  armies  that  they  are 
larger,  respectively,  than  the  German  army. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where  this  rivalry  will  lead  to  and  where  it  will 
stop,  it  being  admitted,  even  by  i)ersons  of  the  highest  military  stand- 
ing, that  the  ever-increasing  military  burdens  cannot  be  borne  any  great 
length  of  time  without  serious  iiyuries  to  the  economic  growth  and 
weUiare  of  the  nation. 
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The  military  reserve,  inclading  aL  able  men  ander  thirty-two  years, 
is  formed  by  a  body  of  well-drilled  men  twice  as  large  as  the  standing 
army,  being  subject  to  military  service  in  case  of  war.  The  Imperial 
Government  may  at  short  notice  master  1,500,000  soldiers  in  the  field. 

BIVEB  IMPROVEMENT  AND  CANALS. 

To  insure  greater  transport  facilities  and  cheaper  freight  is  one  of 
the  prominent  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Governments  of  civilized  coun- 
tries. Merchants  and  business  men  in  Germany,  supported  by  the 
Grovemment,  are  not  sparing  efforts  to  open  new  water  rqutes  for  nav- 
igation by  improvement  of  rivers  and  the  construction  of  canals.  The 
canalization  of  the  river  Main  from  Frankfort  to  Mayence  was  com- 
pleted last  autumn,  and  the  work  of  the  Baltic  North  Sea  Canal  is 
being  commenced. 

The  project  of  improving  the  river  Weser  from  its  mouth  up  to  Bre- 
men is  sure  to  be  consummated  at  no  distant  day.  The  construction  of 
a  canal  between  Spree-Oder  and  between  Ems-Ebine  is  also  much 
agitated  and  favored  by  the  public  at  large.  * 

LOW  RATES   OF  INTEREST  FOR  MONEY. 

Capital  for  loaned  investments  is  abundant  in  this  country  and  the 
interest  for  money  loaned  exceedingly  low ;  large  loans  may  be  secured 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  3^  per  cent,  and  small  loans  for  4  per 
cent.  Hamburg,  for  example,  obtained  a  large  loan  for  3.2  per  cent. 
fix)m  a  society  of  capitalists,  who  themselves  received  it  from  private 
persons  for  3.16  percent,  audit  looks  as  though  money  well  secured  may 
soon  be  procured  at  the  low  rate  of  3  per  cent.  The  difficulty  of  plac- 
ing money  at  a  better  rate  than  3^  to  4  per  cent,  has  caused  capitalists 
and  persons  depending  upon  the  income  from  loans  to  improve  upon 
the  situation  and  to  seek  different  channels  for  their  investments. 
Speculation  in  problematic  stocks  and  securities  is  in  these  days  of  ori- 
ental war-clouds  and  social  frictions  not  much  indulged  in.  Real  estate 
.not  being  desirable,  capitalists,  small  and  large,  will  readily  invest  in 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprises,  from  which  higher  dividends  are 
to  be  hoped.  This  tendency  of  capital  accounts  more  than  anything 
else  for  the  great  number  of  new  jndustrial  establishments  started  up 
in  all  branches  of  business,  and  also  for  the  ever-increasing  production 
of  goods. 

Increased  production,  occasioned  by  the  surplus  of  unemployed  cap- 
ital regardless  of  the  demand,  renders  competition  more  acute,  forces 
prices  down,  and  makes  profits  sifialler,  all  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
popular  opinion  that  abundance  and  cheapness  of  accumulated  money 
is  a  criterion  for  a  high  state  of  national  wealth. 

EXPORT  SAMPLE  ROOMS. 

Manufacturers  calculating  on  export  are  getting  shy  of  the  enormous 
expenses  connected  with  the  exhibition  of  their  manufacturer  at  world's 
fairs.  Different  methods  of  exhibiting  their  goods  are  now  resorted  to, 
principally  the  establishment  of  export  sample  rooms  at  the  centers  of 
important  industrial  districts.  Frankfort,  never  slow  in  responding  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  day,  has  called  to  life  such  an  institution  in  the 
last  year.  1  believe  that  this  example  might  with  good  prospect  of 
beneficial  results  be  imitated  by  American  exporters  to  this  country, 
provided  that  competent  and  efficient  business  men,  familiar  with  tho 
German  language,  superintended  these  institutions. 
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The  i'oUowiug  synopsis  of  the  Frankfort  organization  may  more 
clearly  show  the  intent  and  object  of  the  export  sample  rooms : 

(1)  The  object  of  these  export  sample  rooms  is  to  promote  the  expor- 
tation of  German  goods. 

(2)  The  managers  undertake  to  exhibjit  samples  of  goods,  models, 
drawings,  placards,  addresses,  price  lists,  &c.,  the  industrial  products 
of  the  German  Empire,  more  especially  of  Middle  and  Western  Germany. 

(3)  All  samples  exhibited  are  arranged  according  to  the  different 
branches  of  industry,  and  should  give  to  buyers  a  general  idea  of  the 
industry  of  the  district. 

(4)  The  articles  on  exhibition  should  be  accompanied  by  two  similar 
and  exact  catalogues,  in  which  the  exact  price,  quality,  weight,  and  any 
explanatory  remarks  are  given  in  the  Gherman  and  if  possible  in  the 
English  and  French  languages.  Furthermore,  methods  of  packing  and 
unpacking  should  be  shown. 

(oj  If  the  exporter  wish  it,  his  samples  shall  be  shown  in  open  or 
closed  cases  or  boxes  only.  The  copying  of  any  objects  exhibited  is 
strictly  forbidden.  It  is  contemplated  later  on  to  send  agents  abroad 
to  win  customers  for  the  articles  represented ;  al/so  to  erect  branch  ex- 
port sample-rooms  in  this  and  other  countries.  Costly  show  pieces  shall 
.  not  be  represented,  as  at  other  exhibitions,  since  it  is  not  the  applause 
of  the  sight-seeing  crowd,  but  the  judgment  and  satisfaction  of  intelli- 
gent purchasers  which  is  sought  after.  In  this  manner  opportunity  is 
given  to  outside  buyers  to  be^me  acquainted  with  all  articles  suitable 
for  export,  to  learn  prices,  the  conditions  of  payment,  the  business  ca- 
pacity of  the  manufacturer,  and  to  give  orders  to  the  latter. 

SUBSIDIZINa  HAIL. 

German  manufacturers  and  merchants  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the 
subsidized  steamship  lines  to  Asia,  Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  They  complain  not  to  have  the  facilities  for  exporting  their 
goods  which  they  would  like  and  which  they  believe  to  be  necessary  to 
compete  on  even  terms  with  their  rivals  in  other  countries.  While* 
England  and  France  enjoy  direct  steamship  communication  with  most 
markets,  Germany  is  favored  with  comparatively  few,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence thereof  German  merchants  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  foreign 
shipping  lines. 

FACTOBT  OPEBATIVSS. 

A  law  similar  to  those  of  many  Spates  of  the  Union  provides,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia,  for  the  inspection  of  factories  in  which  women 
and  young  persons  are  employed.  Forty-eight  inspectors,  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  are  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  provision  of 
the  law,  and  by  personal  inspection  of  the  factories  and  shops  to  make 
certain  that  the  regulations  prescribed  be  enforced. 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors  for  the  year  1885  give  valuable  data 
in  regard  to  the  wages,  buildings,  mode  of  living  of  the  working  peo- 
ple, the  state  of  the  labor  market,  and  kindred  subjects. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  tnese  reports  are  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ments employes,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  protective  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  not  suspected  to  be  free-traders,  socialists,  or  an- 
tagonists to  the  new  economic  era.  These  reports  confirm  that  daring 
1885— 

(1)  Factory  operatives  in  many  of  the  industrial  branches  had  to 
work  at  reduced  wages. 
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(2)  The  demaud  for  band  labor  did  not  grow  with  the  increase  of 
mannfactaring  establishments,  owing  to  the  ever-increasing  employ- 
ment of  machines. 

(3)  That  in  many  industrial  districts  the  work  had  been  lessened  and 
wages  reduced. 

(4)  That  in  districts  where  industry  is  the  most  developed  the  relations 
between  labor  and  wages  are  the  most  unfavorable. 

(5)  That  all  branches  of  business  complain  of  overproduction  and 
ruinous  competition  by  reason  of  increase  and  expansion  of  manufact- 
uring establishments  to  an  extent  absolutely  disproportionate  to  de- 
mand and  consumption. 

(6)  That  mass-production  is  often  resorted  to  s^  an  ultima  ratio  to 
decrease  expenses  and  to  defeat  competition. 

(7)  That  the  substitution  of  machine  in  place  of  hahdwork  is  steadily 
progressing,  and  that  thereby  the  hand  manufactures  are  becoming 
crippled. 

(8)  That  in  the  textile  industry  the  hand  looms  are  getting  rapidly 
displaced  by  machine  looms,  and  that  in  the  business  of  shoe  manufaot- 
oring  the  wholesale  production  by  machinery  has  seriously  affected  the 
large  class  of  handworking  master  shoemakers. 

(9)  That  in  the  important  sugar  industry  the  introduction  of  machine 
work  has  seriously  reacted  upon  the  laborers'  chances  for  remunerative 
employment. 

(10)  That  the  wages,  generally,  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceaing  year,  and  the  opportunities  for  work  slightly  better. 

(11)  That  the  average  working  time  'per  day  is  fh>m  eleven  to  twelve 
hours. 

The  reports  cite  numerous  examples  to  illustrate  the  total  annual 
earnings  and  total  annual  expenses  of  living  of  certain  classes  of  la- 
borers. According  to  the  figures  given,  the  annual  expense  of  living 
of  a  family  with  two  or  more  children  amounts  to  about  $250,  while  the 
average  wages  of  a  well-employed  laborer  does  not  exceed  that  figure. 

The  facts  stated  and  observations  made  by  the  factory  inspectors  in 
their  reports  are  not  of  a  new  character,  but,  coming  from  an  official 
source,  are  to  be  accepted  as  good  evidence  to  prove  the  unfavorable 
condition  of  factory  operatives  and  the  poor  chances  for  material  im- 
provement of  that  condition. 

In  the  agricultural  pursuits,  as  elsewhere  stated,  the  tendencies  pre- 
vail to  drive  small  farmers  into  the  ranks  of  day  laborers ;  in  the  indus- 
tries the  same  process  to  absorb  the  self-dependent  handwork  pursuits 
is  going  on ;  master  handworkers^  mechanics,  and  artisans  are  steadily 
being  turned  into  factory  hands. 

It  is  true  that  the  condition  of  factory  and  mining  laborers  is  better 
in  Qermany  than  in  Belgium  and  some  other  continental  states,  and  I 
doubt.not  that  the  social  legislation  of  late  years  exercised  a  beneficial 
efEect ;  but  the  fact  that  strikes  and  labor  demonstrations  occurred  less 
than  elsewhere  cannot  be  construed  to  mean  that  (German  laborers  are 
better  satisfied  with  their  precarious  lot  than  those  of  other  countries. 
In  countries  where  people  or  classes  of  x>6ople  are  forbidden  to  assemble 
to  give  expression  to  their  grievances  and  of  their  needs  and  desires,  the 
real  and  actual  state  of  feelings  and  convictions  cannotbe  surmised. 

TARIFF  UNOERTAINTIES. 

The  tarifif  question  is  getting,  from  year  to  year,  more  complicated 
and  perplexing,  and  has  already  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  social  prob- 
lem.   It  is  now  operated  upon  by  numerous  continental  states  with  a 
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veDgeance,  so  that  the  shrewdest  human  miDd  is  incapacitated  to  grasp 
with  it ;  manufacturers  and  merchantscan  hardly  find  their  way  throngb 
the  labyrinth  of  tolls  and  duties,  and  not  knowing  what  the  tariff  legis- 
lation of  to-day  will  be  to-morrow,  they  have  to  deal  with  uncertainties 
in  making  their  calculations.  German  export,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
countries,  has  to  suffer  from  these  uncertainties.  Each  country  is  closely 
watching  the  toll  legislation  of  the  other  in  order  to  descry  weak  points 
for  intrusion  or  to  close  openings  against  invasion,  as  self-interest  may 
require. 

That  these  incalculable  and  ever-changing  rates  of  duties,  by  which 
trade  is  constantly  menaced,  are  bound  to  discomfit  manufacturers  and 
traders  is  self-evident,  particularly  at  times  where  profits  in  trade  are 
so  low  that  commerce  and  industry,  to  get  along,  are  required  to  make 
close  business  calculations  and  to  exercise  rigid  economy.  Bills  con- 
templating the  levying  of  new  duties  or  the  increase  of  old  ones  are 
pending  before  the  legislative  bodies  of  most  every  continental  state. 
From  two  of  the  pending  bills  I  am  able  to  give  here  a  synopsis. 

Italy's  proposed  bill  contains  a  list  of  348  articles  to  be  subjected  to 
the  payment  of  import  duties,  in  place  of  the  205  as  now.  Eaw  mate- 
rials, with  some  exceptions,  are  to  be  free  of  duty ;  machinery  and  tools 
pay  a  moderate  import  tax;  and  on  luxuries  the  duties  have  been 
doubled,  while  on  hemp  and  linen  manufactures  it  has  been  raised  from 
23  to  25^  and  from  38  to  120  lire,  respectively.  On  raw  cotton  textures 
the  duties  are  being  raised  from  57  to  67,  and  from  100  to  120  lire,  re- 
spectively. Tulle  is  increased  from  250  to  400,  or  from  300  to  450  lire, 
respectively.  Lace  is  raised  from  300  to  500  lire,  ribbons  from  90  to 
120  lire,  velvet  and  plush  from  120  to  130,  and  155  to  215  lire,  respect- 
ively ;  acids  fit)m  10  to  50  lire. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland,  after  repeated  deliberation,  has 
agreed  to  recommend  a  considerable  increase  of  duties  on  the  following- 
named  articles,  viz,  timber,  boots  and  shoes,  gloves,  butter,  meats,  flour, 
coffee  surrogate,  manufactured  tobacco,  beer,  wine  in  barrels,  woven 
goods  of  cotton,  woolen  and  linen  goods,  confectioneries,  cattle,  furs, 
and  hardware,  and  besides  this,  retaliatory  duties  may  be  imposed  by 
the  Government. 

AMEBIOAN  GERMAN  EXPORT. 

Continental  countries  will  soon  be  surrounded  by  toll  barriers  of 
greater  or  lesser  dimensions.  The  maintenance  of  '^  peace  in  arms^  re- 
quires enormous  sums  of  money,  which  to  provide  for  by  direct  taxa- 
tion is  simply  impossible. 

It  is  probable  that  the  various  tariffs  now  or  hereafter  to  be  in  force 
shall  in  course  of  time  prove  so  disastrous  to  industries  and  labor  as  to 
necessitate  the  formation  of  customs  unions,  to  which,  however,  the 
great  transatlantic  Bepublic  is  not  likely  to  be  invited. 

In  either  case,  customs  unions  or  not,  wiU  the  foreign  exporter  to  con* 
tinental  countries  be  confronted  by  toll  obstacles  at  every  port  of  entry. 

Germany's  present  import  duties  are,  however,  as  yet  not  so  high  as 
necessarily  to  exclude  the  import  of  certain  goods  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  Its  industries  have  made  good  progress,  but  in  work- 
manship and  high  finish  of  first-class  American  goods,  American  manu- 
facturers have  no  severe  competition  to  fear. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  particular  class  of  goods  able  to  be 
exported  hither  should  here  be  enumerated,  inasmuch  as  manufEictnrers, 
reflecting  upon  an  export  trade,  are  best  qualified  to  judge  as  to  the  ar- 
ticles with  which  best  to  compete. 
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The  compliance  with  tiie  I'ollowiug  reqairemeuu  will  aid  exporters  in 
their  efibrts  to  increase  their  trade  in  this  country : 

(1)  That  the  goods  exported  be  of  a  qaality  which  allows  them  to  be 
8old  as  cheap  as  home  manufactnres,  and  that  in  their  make  the  styles 
and  fancies  of  the  Oerman  people,  and  particularly  of  the  class  for  its 
nse  they  are  intended,  be  consulted. 

(2)  That  thorough  business  men  familiar  with  the  Oerman  language 
be  intrusted  with  the  introduction  and  sale  of  the  goods. 

(3)  That  import  sample  rooms  be  established  at  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial cities. 

(4)  That  technical  experts  be  attached  to  important  consulates. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  push  of  Oerman  foreign  trade  is 
largely  due  to  the  persevering  studies  of  the  disposition  and  wants  and 
manufacturing  methods  of  people  abroad  and  to  linguistic  accomplish- 
mentd.  The  study  of  the  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages is  being  pursued  here  as  a  matter  of  course  by  young  men  as- 
piring to  be  useful  in  commercial  life.  In  banks,  hotels,  and  large  com- 
mercial establishments  we  will  find  employes  to  converse  in  one  or  more 
of  said  langTiages;  numbers  of  mercantile  youth  are  constantly  on  their 
way  to  foreign  lands  to  find  out  chances  for  trade  and  to  sell  goods. 

Sympathy  is  not  entering  into  the  caculations  of  national  economists, 
and  still  it  is  felt  even  in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations. 

Germany's  enormous  export  to  America  is  largely  due  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  American  people,  and  especially  to  the  good  will  of  Oer- 
man* Americans,  who,  whenever  bound  to  import  foreign  goods,  will,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  prefer  the  people  of  their  own  extraction  to  other 
foreign  nations.  Therefore  I  say  that  it  is  even  good  commercial  policy 
for  one  nation  to  win  the  respect  and  sympathies  of  others.  No  country 
has  better  claims  ui)on  the  sympathies  of  people  than  the  American  Be- 
pnblic,  with  its  liberties  and  popular  rights,  and  with  its  generous  pat- 
ronage of  foreign  trade  and  foreign  labor. 

The  $76,000,M)0  worth  of  imported  goods  from  Oermany  and  the  many 
millions  expended  and  spent  annually  by  Americans  residing  in  or 
traveling  through  the  country  illustrate  the  importance  of  that  pat- 
ronage, and  when,  in  spite  of  all  this,  American  competition  is  not  ap- 
preciated so  much  as  it  should  be,  the  fact  of  the  prevailing  tendencies 
may  then  perhaps  account  for  it ;  tendencies  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
and  appreciation  of  democratic  principles. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  American-Oerman  trade  I  should  not 
forbear  to  state  that  it  would  make  considerabledifference  to  American 
export  trade  if  Americans  residing  and  traveling  in  Oermany  would 
take  more  interest  in  the  promotion  of  American  trade. 

RUSSIA  CONTBA  AMERICA. 

• 

Exhibit  F  shows  the  total  quantity  of  grain,  petroleum,  and  lubricat- 
ing oil  imiK)rted  into  Oermany  from  Bussia  and  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  years  1886  and  1886,  ended  September  30,  respectively.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures,  both  American  and  Eussian  export  in  grains  to  this 
country  decreased  over  60  per  cent.  During  the  last  year  Eussian  ex- . 
ports  exceeded  American  by  almost  600,000,000  kilograms.  The  Amer- 
ican petroleum  export  to  Oermany  has  increased  during  the  year  7,646,- 
600  kilograms,  and  Eussian  decreased  3,460,800  kilograms,  Eussia's petro- 
leum export  to  Oermany  being  about  an  eighteenth  of  the  American. 

In  the  export  of  lubricating  oil  Eussia  has  participated  at  the  rate  of 
2  to  1,  because  of,  as  it  is  said,  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  Eussian 
inferior  article. 
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TAX  ON  DISTILLED  SPIBITS. 

The  number  of  distilleries  operating  in  the  year  1885-^86  in  the  cas- 
tom  territory  of  the  German  Empire  (excepting  Bavaria,  Wortemberg^ 
Baden,  and  Luxemburg^  was  33,892  (in  the  preceding  year,  30,409). 
This  increase  is  principally  in  that  class  of  distilleries  which  do  not  dis- 
til from  farinaceous  material,  bat  from  sach  as  fruit,  dregs  of  wine^ 
&c.,  and  is  due  principally  to  the  fine  fruit  and  wine  harvest  of  1885  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  where  the  great  majority  of  these  establishments  are 
conducted. 

The  tax  on  the  different  materials  necessary  for  distilling,  together 
with  the  import  duties,  amounted  to  67,947,596  marks ;  deducting  from 
this  17,855,252  marks  for  drawbacks  allowed,  the  result  is  a  net  income 
of  50,092,344  marks,  or  1.35  marks  per  head  of  the  population. 

The  increased  gross  income  of  this  year  over  that  of  last  (53,082,124 
marks)  results  also  in  part  from  the  excellent  potato  crop. 

In  Bavaria  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  amounted  to  2,120,378  marks; 
Wurtemberg,  302,313  marks;  in  Baden,  201,512  marks. 

AOADEMIO  OVEEPRODUCTION. 

That  the  Germans  do  not  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  business 
aims  and  ends  may  be  easily  perceived  by  the  constant  growth  in  num- 
ber of  those  seeking  academic  education.  Accompanying  their  desire 
for  knowledge  is  the  ambition  for  social  promotion  which  makes  itself 
felt  in  almost  every  grade  of  society.  Thus  in  the  years  of  1860-'69 
German  universities  counted  but  13,400 students;  in  the  years  1870-79, 
J  7,800,  and  in  the  last  year  this  figure  increased  to  28,089.  This  shows  a 
gain  in  the  last  five  years  of  20  per  cent.,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pop- 
ulation increased  hardly  5  per  cent.  In  the  years  1870-79,  40  out  of 
100,000  inhabitants  were  students ;  now  the  number  has  grown  to  60. 
Taking  the  single  faculties,  it  is  that  of  jurisprudence  which  has  the 
most  unfavorable  auspices,  t.  e.,  where  appointments  are  concerned. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  law  students  increased  from 
3,000  to  about  5.000 ;  however  there  were  but  about  300  out  of  900  candi- 
dates appointed  in  Frussia  in  the  la^t  year. 

Even  the  chances  of  medical  students  are  no  longer  very  favorable. 
Germany  counts  at  present  13,200  physicians;  3,500  to' 3,600  students 
of  medicine  are  considered  sufficient  for  arising  vacancies  and  new  in- 
stallments occasioned  by  the  growth  of  population,  but  yet  the  records 
of  the  last  year  show  that  there  were  just  about  double  this  number  of 
students  studying  medicine,  and  as  it  is  in  the  branches  of  law  and 
medicine  it  is  in  all  other  branches  of  science  also.  That  this  great 
increase  is  not  due  solely  to  the  growth  of  the  population  has  been 
mentioned;  it  is  owing  principally  to  the  general  tendency  to  strive 
upwards  so  innate  in  the  German  mind. 

PATENT  LEGISLATION. 

Complaints  are  being  frequently  made  by  American  patentees  to  the 
effect  that  the  German  patent  laws  and  the  principles  pervading  the 
same  were  so  much  at  variance  with  American  patent  legislation  and 
with  the  decisions  of  the  American  judiciary  in  patent  matters  that  an 
American  owner  of  a  German  patent  had  no  protection  against  infringe- 
ments adequate  to  that  of  German  holders  of  American  patents. 
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The*  principal  reasons  assigned  by  the  complainants  are  these: 

(1)  That  the  German  laws  did  not  provide  for  proceeding  against  in- 
fringers by  injanction. 

(2)  That  no  punishment  against  infringers  was  provided  for,  except 
npoii  proof  of  the  infringer's  willfal  porpose  to  infringe,  and  of  the  ani- 
mus injurandi. 

(3}  That  courts  were  empowered  to  decide  upon  the  patentability  of 
the  invention  for  which  patent  was  granted. 

(4)  That  cases  against  infringers  could  only  be  brought  and  instituted 
by  the  district  attorney  and  not  by  the  patentee  himself,  except  civil 
actions  for  damages. 

The  question  of  property  in  German  patents  held  by  Americans  is  one 
of  very  great  importance  as  to  money  values ;  so  important^  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  to  call  for  a  regulation  by  special  treaty  between  the  German 
and  American  Governments. 

• 

CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

• 

In  these  days  of  commercial  and  industrial  strife  the  performance  of 
consular  functions  is  not  always  attended  with  satisfaction. 

Cqgsiils  discharging  their  duties  faithfully  and  independently  are 
liable  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  many  people  who  seem  to  think  that 
consuls  were  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  countries  to  which  accredited 
and  to  praise  and  to  admire  everything  and  everybody  in  their  reports. 
Manufacturers  and  exporters  generally  are  expecting  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  most  any  favor  be  granted  to  them  by  consular  officers, 
while  they  themselves  are  very  slow  to  reciprocate,  on  the  plea  that  busi- 
ness secrecies  might  be  betrayed  by  giving  to  consuls  the  desired  infor- 
mation. 

In  giving  expression  of  my  feelings  in  regard  to  the  great  mistrust 
shown  to  consuls  by  exporters  and  manufacturers  competing  with  Amer- 
ica, I  should  not  omit,  however,  to  recognize  and  to  appreciate  the 
many  courtesies  and  favors  extended  to  American  consuls  by  judges 
and  Government  officials  in  the  official  and  non-official  intercourse  with 
them. 

JACOB  MUELLER, 

Consul- OeneraL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

FranJcforPan-the-Main,  December  31,  ]^86. 


A. — JBxporti  to  the  United  8tate$  from  the  district  of  the  United  States  consulate  general 
at  Fiwikfort~on''the'Mainf  and  the  consulates  subordinate  thereto,  during  the  year  ended 
September  ZOf  1886. 


Artlole. 

Aix.la- 
Chapelle. 

Barmen. 

Cologne. 

Crefeld. 

llral^A  Mn^ifliffm.  ^fi4  tri<n™4np^  Aa 

$800,487  27 

Books,  steUonery,  photogrAphs,  and  paper- 

WW      ......«•••-••••••••••■••      «.«.r.  ......  . 

$40,14«07 

17.185  84 

$46,200  02 

001,772  27 

10, 151  58 

ChiaM,  flMO.  poreelaiii,  tUme,  and  earthen 

52,828  27 

Cloth 

970.500  62 

OOIOVIM    WatAT     ..r        -.    r. *•>«.«..>.   ......Tf..... 

14,704  74 
223,844  11 

IHea. dmin. cbemicala.  AjC  ^.,.^^.^^^^.t.,,. 

32.028  88 
133.774  13 
102,008  24 
.......... .... 

170.007  52 

22,280  83 

OlaAa  nlate  window,  and  mirror 

Okyvea 

Hatbaadf  and  ribbons 

025. 120  75 

k..... ........ 

«••••••••* 
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COMMEKCIAL   RELATIONS. 


A.-~Eiport8  to  the  United  States  from  the  district  of  the  United  States  coiuulate^vneral 

at  Frankfort-on-the-Main^  4c. — Continued. 


Article. 


Inttmments 

Ironware,  steel,  cutlery,  4tc 

Lead  and  spelter 

Leather,  bides,  and  skins 

Linen,  woolen  and  cotton  ftoods 

Machinery ^ 

Mineral  water 

Oil  and  jsrlass  paintings  and  ch^mos. 

Prunes,  dried  fruits,  nuts,  land  produce,  Sec. 

Pins  and  needles 

Silk,  ailk  goods,  velvets,  ribbons,  and  braids, 

&c 

Smokers'  articles,  snuff,  cigars,  and  tobacco.. 

Soaps  and  porfuniery .^ 

Sundries 

Steel  (manufactured)  and  Bessemer 

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  liquor 


Aix-lft. 
Chapelle. 


84, 073  U 


t$l,  127, 5e3  £0 


347  01 
7, 555  61 
3,587  60 


48, 220  41 
4R9  87 


602  54 

330, 128  40 

127  01 


Barmen. 


Cologne. 


II,  258  30 
601.287  33 


Crefeld. 


848,  713  28 
17,  228  33 


101.092  84 

50, 796  24 

8, 370  62 

205. 850  31 


$70. 126  49 
1,102  46 


10, 244  89 
219. 758  44 
*il,"665'47 


6,083  77 


383,588  77 

11,901  56 

9.  802  83 

44, 132  11 

339,  665  28 

123, 743  40 


3, 837,  307  09 


8,  976  82 
i9.'i75  09 


Total t. 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase 


1, 783,  035  27 
1. 400, 918  17 


4,502,502  72  l  2,398.721  64 
3, 982. 983  61     1, 677, 732  90 


4,031,260  25 
3, 602,  720  96 


382, 117  10         519, 579  11 


720,988  74 


Articles. 


Braids,  binding  and  trimmings,  iui 

Brashes  and  hair  pencils 

Books,  stationery,  photographs,  and  paper- 


ware. 


Buttons  and  button  atuffe,  &o 

Caps  and  cartridges 

Clay  (forpipea) 

China,  glass,  porcelain,  stone,  and  earthen 


ware. 


Corsets 

Cloth 

Downs  and  feathers 

Dyes,  drugs,  chemicals,  Sco. 

Fancy  gowls  and  toys 

Fancy  paper 

Hatters' nir 

Hatbands  and  ribbons 

Hair,  prepared  and  raw 

Hares  hair 

Hops 


Tiv«tniments 

Ironware,  steel,  cutlery,  &c. 


Jewelry  and  precious  stones. 

ipelti 
Leather  and  akins 


tiend  and  spelter. 


Leather  goods 

Linen,  woolei^  aud  cotton  goods 

Lithoirraphic  stones  and  materials 

Machinery 

Mineral  water 

Music,  musical  strings,  and  instroments. 

Ontical  goods 

Oil  and  glass  paintinga  and  ohromos 


428,548  2» 

— ifc^ 


Dusseldorf. 


$30,577  83 


83,088  61 
12,870  48 


30, 210  16 


123,880  42 


1,874,857  78 


811,600  60 


80,216  42 
788  62 


Platina  wire  and  platinum 

Prunes,  dried  fruita,  nuts,  land  produce,  tec.. 

Seeds,  plants.  &c 

Slates  and  slate  pencils,  lead  pencils 

Silk,  silk  goods,  velvets,  ribbons,  and  braids. 

Slo 

S^nokers'  articles,  snufT,  cigars,  and  tobacco. 

Soaps  and  perfumery 

Sundries  — 

Steel  (manufactured)  and  Bessemer 

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  liquor 

Watches,  clocks,  and  watchmen's  detectors. 


15,608  20 


86,063  49 


Elberfleld. 


Frankfort. 


$26, 680  37 


48,860  00 


177,761  81 


100, 857  67 


717,806  68 


636,607  02 


Total :.... 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase 


70, 586  74 
'"'  057  34 


497,  Oil  11 
'    6,'9i9"57 


$1, 748  81 

125. 803  00 
37, 170  03 


67, 770  06 

10,072  46 

807  63 

7.206  61 

26.155  06 

848,066  98 

65,463  36 

7, 676  77 

176, 816  07 


36,072 

231,986 

63,635 

14,860 

11,871 

15,721 

19.684 

651. 781 

49.658 

181, 047 

716 

13,640 

03,651 

4,191 

6,790 

1,056 

63,710 

63,660 

35,430 

2,702 


86 
84 
21 
65 
61 
06 
64 
40 
84 
45 
05 
16 
78 
16 
29 
14 
75 
88 
06 
04 


2,629,209  61  I  2,203,493  43 
1, 155, 753  24  |  1, 846, 602  89 


1. 577  67 

15, 126  UO 

6,607  63 

34,  087  57 

179,  786  25 

104,  .134  99 

391  51 


Kehl. 


$88,596  35 


8.030  65 


151, 264  20 


14,171 


206,056  56 
220,*7i6*75 


246  40 
57,248  45 


2,100  65 


168,674  20 
7,204  63 


34. 137  05 

83, 141  60 

6,577  50 

M12  60 


8, 276,  808  52  ! 
2,  729.  450  31  I 


1, 042. 865  60 
760,045  45 


1. 473, 646  37  ,      356, 890  54  j      646, 852  21  i        :«2.  «6  16 
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ExparU  to  the  United  States  from  the  dUtriet  of  the  Unittd  Statee  oonaulate'general  at 

Franhfort-on-the-Main,  fo, — Continued.. 


ArUolet. 


Ififtanheim. 


Brmldft,  bindinict  And  trimmingt,  Sie 

B«aketaakzid  basket  ware 

Broahesand  hair  penclla 

Bronze  powder  and  leaf  metal 

Booka,  stationery,  photographs,  and  paper* 

ware 

China,  glass,  porcelain,  stone,  and  earthen 

ware 

Cotton  dress  goods,  TelTOts,  and  famlshings. 

Decaloomania 

DyeH,  drugs,  ohemicals,  &o 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

Fancy  paper 

Glafis,  p^te,  window  and  mirror  glaAS 


120. 707  21 

508  37 
28,080  80 


803,441  17 


Gold,  silver,  and  metal  paper. 
Gaa-bnmers,  lara  gas- tips,  brass  lamps. 

Gloves 

Hair,  prepared  and  raw 

Hops 

Insimments       « 

Ironware,  steel,  cutlery,  &o 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones 

Leather,  hides,  andskins 298.724  51 

Leonic  ware ; -      

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods I         5, 213  87 

Lithographic  stone*  and  materials I 

liachmer>' . . . 


Hayenoe. 


$1,448  08 
208  87 


342,452  85 


7,385  23 
142, 803  32 


Munich. 


$11,478  27 
80,082  04 


6,827  00 


41,818  10 
'81,' 888*  is 


1,250  21 


323  87 
258,372  19 
112,581  39  ; 


5,'ii9  45 


1, 419  31 


Music,  musical  strings,  and  instruments  . . 
Optical  goods ...^ ,. 


4, 450  33 
8. 562  28 


Oil  and  glass  paintings  and  chromes. 
Prunes,  aried  fruits,  nuts,  land  produce,  &.O. . 

Seeds,  plants,  du3 1 

Slates  and  siato  pencils,  lead  pencils | . 

Silk,  silk  goods,  velvets,  ribbons,  and  braids,  i 

6lc 

Smokers*  articles,  snuf!^  cigars,  and  tobacco. . 

Statuary  and  scidptnre |. 

Sundries I 

Steel  (manufactured)  and  Bessemer 


61,448  69 


1. 516  52 
6, 922  93 


Wine, brandy, iMcr, and  lionor I      205,931  12 

Watches,  docks,  and  watcnmen's  detectors . .  | 


20, 450  54 

5,'93i*i2 
1, 574  37 


150  07 
2. 514  54 


3, 374  30 

8.  683  78 
2, 158  17 


153  76 


11,902  09 

713  83 

684,231  22 


Total I  1,501.650  77 

Total  for  preceding  year 1,606,858  26 


Inc 
Dec 


165. 307  49 


1, 530, 871  08 
1, 281, 584  86 


249,287  62 


10, 569  52 
14.  950  09 

7,320  82 

187,420  68 


35,404  88 

69, 947  71 

10,  701  41 

8,871  30 


Kuremberg. 


$5,524  68 
181, 947  50 

31,500  33 
623, 642  70 


45, 491  31 


51,481  23 

53,270  19 

389.561  83 

69, 320  11 

1,655,460  43 


21»769  98 


659, 756  04 
29, 035  43 


82,  24  b  39 
3U,  846  74 
6!.  053  92 

28,172  47 
15,951  15 


151, 670  86 


86^699  00 
28,'4di*8i 


618, 015  77 
416,682  13 


101,883  64 


4, 257, 644  90 
3, 619, 033  32 

787, 711  58 


ArUoles. 


Braida,  bindings  and  trimmings,  Sto 

Baaketsand  baaketware 

Bmahesand  hairpencils 

Bronxe  powder  ana  leaf  metal 

Booka,  sutionery,  photographs,  and  paperware. 

Buttons  and  button  stuiEs,  «o 

Caps  and  cartridges ^ 

Clav  (forpipes) 

China,  glMs,  porcelain,  and  earthen  ware 

Cotton  dress  goods,  velvets,  and  furnishings 

Corsets 

Cloth 


Cologne  watar .,... 

Downsand  feathers 

Decalcomania 

Dyea. drugs,  chemicals,  See 

Fancy  goods  and  tojs 

Fancy  paper   

Glass,  plate,  window,  and  mirror 

Gold,  silver,  and  metal  paper 

Gas-burners,  lava  gaa>tips,  brass  lamps. 

Gloves 

Hsttcrs*  fur 

Hatbands  and  ribbons 

Hair,  prepared  and  raw 

w r,^r 


Sonneberg.      Stuttgart. 


$14,814  57 


86,622  85 


738,299  13 


$377  30 


24, 235  65 
805  76 


664,652  04 


TotaL 


44.586  54 
888.920  97 


513, 739  86 
8,331  43 


2.635  92 
114  24 


$028, 

196, 

83, 

635, 

436, 

731, 

12. 

67, 

859. 

28. 

'  556. 

1. 017. 

14. 

26. 

51. 

8, 512, 

1,847. 

76, 

1.820, 

41. 

24. 

244, 

176, 

815, 

43, 

281. 


647  63 
762  07 
249  14 
120  97 
187  46 
858  94 
879  48 
770  96 
823  56 
980  30 
049  67 
096  28 
704  74 
155  96 
481  23 
446  36 
297  59 
896  88 
588  91 
818  10 
405  90 
910  63 
316  07 
987  42 
458  09 
986  84 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


A. — Exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  district  of  the  United  States  consulate  general  ai 

Frankfort-on-the-Mainf  j-c, — Continued. 


▲rticles. 


Hop» 

Instminenta 

Ironware,  steel,  cutlery,  4rx} 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones 

Lead  and  spelter 

Leather,  bides,  and  skins 

Leather  goods 

Leonicware • 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods 

Lithographic  stones  and  materials 

Machinery 

Mineral  water 

Music,  musical  strings,  and  instruments 

Optical  goods 

Oil  and  glass  paintigs  and  chromos 

I^dtina  wire  and  platinum 

Prunes,  dried  fhifts,  nuts,  land  produce,  tuo 

Finaand  needles 

Seeds,  plants,  &o 

Slates  and  slate  pencils,  lead  pencils 

Silk,  silk  goods,  relTets,  riblxms,  and  braids,  &c 

Smokers'  articles,  anuff,  dgars,  and  tobacco 

Soaps  and  perftimery 

Statuary  and  soulpture 

Sundries 

Steel  (msmufiftotured)  and  Bessemer 

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  liquor 

Watches,  docks,  and  watcnmen's  detectors  . .. . 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase. 


Sonneberg. 


$37,685  47 
29, 236  52 


525,189  84 


8,666  81 
818  25 


Stuttgart. 


$12. 979  46 


9,634  53 
i,868'ii 


108,098  86 


39. 081  38 


52, 271  04 
40, 963  87 


9,824  89 


8,420  38 
13,' 847*96 


2,447,413  75 
1, 849. 246  93 


596,166  82 


85,891  90 


44, 470  57 


7, 762  98 
5, 372  63 


Total. 


1,411,791  5.'> 
836,900  61 


574,890  04 


$870,265  77 

62. 748  19 

4,431,430  57 

814,214  51 

58.687  88 

1,431.694  89 

49. 658  34 

82,246  39 

2,925,286  37 

76,720  96 

91. 811  90 

402,440  18 

90, 008  10 

70,083  89 

213, 638  24 

63, 710  75 

341,120  10 

48,220  41 

89,850  27 

105^236  27 

5, 101, 897  06 

51, 133  79 

16,500  46 

35.404  33 

386.911  26 

944.136  77 

1, 154. 191  81 

12, 451  01 

33, 533, 844  76 
26,726.919  14 


6,806,925  62 


B. — Exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  district  of  the  United  States  oonsulate^eneral  at 
Frankfort'On-the-Main  and  the  consulates  subordinate  thereto^  dwring  the  year  ended  Do- 
oemher  31,  1836. 

[Yalues  glren  in  United  States  currency.] 


Articles. 


Braids,  bindings  and  trimmings,  Sec 

Books,  stationery,  photographs,  and  paper* 

ware 

Buttons  and  button  stufFs,  4cc 

China,  glass,  porcelain,  stone,  and  earthen 

ware 

Cloth 

Cologne  water 

Dves.  drugs,  chemicals,  Ac 

Gloves  

Hatbands  and  ribbons 

Hops 


Aixhi,- 
Chapelle. 


$52,870  11 


124, 998  98 
1, 015, 408  73 


32,696  04 
176, 077  61 


Instruments 

Ironware,  steel,  cutlery,  6io 

Lead  and  spelter 

Leather,  hides,  sod  skins 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods. 

Machmery 

Mineral  water. 


Oil  and  8:lass  paintings  and  chromos 

Prunes,  aried  fruits,  nuts,  land  produce,  ftc. 

Pins  and  needles 

Silk,  silk  goods,  relrets,  ribbons,  and  braidA, 

&c 

Smokers*  articles,  sonff.  cigars,  and  tobacco. . 

Soaps  and  perfumery 

Sundries 

Steel  (manufactured)  and  Bessemer 

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  liquor 


723  61 
18, 742  50 


700  96 
2, 349  17 
3,687  66 


48,430  25 
499  87 


600  36 

419, 612  61 

545  60 


B*rmen. 


$883,374  48 


578,757  06 


181,605  76 
'6i8,975  27 


1,050,718  71 


889,608  89 
18,656  02 


82,906  98 
208,801  18 
'*i6,*906'i2' 


Cologne. 


$7,168  74 


48,649  27 


14,800  68 
247, 833  74 


Crefeld. 


$40^632  04 
0,700  26 


18.011  71 


3,996  16 

1,408  26 

770, 9  »J  0  J 


167,099  08 

62,429  68 

7,764  28 

290,566  82 

6,821  08 

10, 029  18 


433,256  00 

15,062  00 

10, 109  05 

32,272  08 

343. 074  76 

120.668  80 


126,476  03 
8,631  69 


7, 158  01 


4,288,282  25 


0,644  08 

'io'ioi'ii 


Total I  1.897,929  26     4,484.399  17 

ToUl  for  preceding  year 1,436,867  21     4,020,608  59 


Increase. 


461, 062  05        463,  790  58 


2. 604.  010  56 
1, 697, 743  18 


4. 508, 829  18 
8,454,613  34 


906,267  38 


1, 054, 215  84 
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B. — Exports  to  th€  United  States  from  the  distriet  of  ihc  United  States  consulate-general 

at  Frankfort^n'the-Mainf  4^ — Continaed. 


Artiflles. 


Braids,  bindings  and  trimmings,  &o 

Brushes  and  hair  pencils 

Books,  stationery,  pbotograplis,  and  paper- 


Battons  and  bntton  stafEk^  Stc 

C^M  and  cartridges 

Clay  (for  pipes) — 

Cliioa,  glass,  porcelain,  stone,  and  earthen 

ware 

CorseU 

Cloth 

Downs  and  feathers 

Dyes,  drags,  chemicals,  &o 

Fancy  goMs  and  toys 

Fancy  paper 

Hatters' ftir 

Hatbands  and  ribbons 

Hair,  prepared  and  raw. 


prepared 


Hops 

Instmments 

Ironware,  steel,  cutlery,  ^ 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones 

Lead  and  spelter 

Leather,  hides,  and  skins — 

Leather  goods 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods. ■ 

Machinery 

Mineral  water 

Mosio,  musical  strings,  and  instruments  — 

Optical  goods 

(nl  and  glass  paintings  and  chromes 

Platina  wire  and  platinum 

Pmnes,  dried  fruits,  nuts ,  land  produce,  &c . . 

Seeds,  plants,  &o 

Slates  and  slate  pencils,  lead  pencils 

Silk,  silk  goods,  Tolvets,  ribbons,  and  braids, 


&c. 


Smokers*  articles,  snuff;  cigars,  and  tobacco. 

Soaps  and  perfumery 

Sundries 

Steel  (manufactured)  and  Bessemef 

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  liquor 

Watches,  docks,  and  watchmen's  detectors. 


Dnsaeldorll 


133, 757  61 


18, 138  85 
13,896  55 


31. 426  04 
"36,"857"i9 
"i23,'74267 


2, 228, 453  80 


319, 670  44 

43. 523  63 

2, 162  02 


20, 673  10 


86.656  12 


21,934  91 


916  52 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


2,981,811  84 
1,322.279  43 


1,659.532  89 


Elberfeld. 


$23,000  00 


59,246  92 


204,048  44 


163,683  91 


743,796  28 


537. 549  66 


580,716  12 


20,243  79 


Frankfort 


$1,748  81 

124, 788  88 
55,166  02 


70. 780  16 

20.086  68 

897  68 

9.600  24 

32.968  41 

797,760  86 

59,499  44 

3,892  00 

192.994  71 


49,028  14 

218, 733  00 

109,514  07 

19, 018  05 

0,802  08 

17,407  89 

18, 207  75 

565, 898  80 

50, 083  70 

134, 725  03 

9. 516  85 

05, 261  42 

8, 072  44 

8,000  55 

1, 651  38 

60. 213  94 

73, 625  76 

36, 807  90 

2,702  04 

4, 042  95 

16, 187  84 

8,202  72 

86,478  72 

139,244  14 

107, 227  57 

891  51 


KehL 


$00,724  10 


50,421  70 


144,503  65 


2,585  05 
'86,'427*i5 

""eio"?© 


104,864  80 
"227,'52865 


84105 


28,527  05 


147, 605  20 
7,861  05 


18,440  85 

132. 343  70 

6, 106  70 

5.992  45 


2,291,233  12 
1,887,180  23 


3, 165. 136  23 
2, 042. 104  03 


804. 052  80  I      222. 041  80 


1, 104, 069  15 
798,870  85 


305. 198  .10 


Articles. 


Baskets  and  basketware 

Brushes  and  hair  pencils 

Bronxe  powder  and  leaf  metal 

Books,  stationery,  photographs,  and  paper- 


China,  glass,  porcelain,  stone,  and  earthen 


Cotton  dress  goods,  velvets,  and  furnishings. . 

Decalcomania 

Dyea,  dmn,  diemicals,  tio 

Faney  goMS  snd  toys 

Fancy  paper...... ........................... 

Glass,  plate,  wiisdow,  and  mirror 

Gold,  silver,  and  metal  paper 

Gaa-boraers,  lava  gas-tips,  brass  lamps 

Gloves 

Hair,  prepared  and  raw 

Hops 

Instmments 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones 

Leather,  hides,  andaUns 

Leonicware 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goodi 

Lithographic  stones  and  materials 

Machinery 

Music  mu8k»l  strings,  and  instruments 

Optical  goods 

Od  sod  glass  paintings  snd  chromes 


Mannheim. 


$12,607  41 

603  87 
28,980  80 


802,197  H 
"8i,*M4'85 


61,448  60 


1,250  21 
206,724  61 


5,213  87 


4,460  83 
8.562  28 


Mayenoe. 


$361,888  64 


7,826  88 
270,68186 


240, 182  68 
127,750  46 


2,074  14 


2,881  48 

i'wsso 


Munich. 


$7,884  18 


7,250  78 


44,015  00 
W,"776*74 


7,865  77 


14. 504  87 
14. 032  44 


7,880  97 
'243.'ii8'88 


Nuremberg. 


$184.584  82 

84, 051  02 

642,466  08 


46,872  00 


40,688  05 

66. 507  21 

803,803  75 

77,082  67 

1,645,437  41 


20,807  11 


1,000,055  80 
25.066  04 


74, 146  18 
48. 610  14 
59. 446  74 


25,123  48 
16,472  28 
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B*— Exports  to  the  United  Statee  flrom  ike  dietriet  of  the  United  Statee  eoneulate-general 

at  FranJtforP^m'tke-Mainj  ^o. — Continaed. 


Arttoles. 


Prunes,  dried  fmits.  nuts,  land  produce,  &c. . 

Seeds,  plants,  &c 

Slates  and  slate  pencils,  lead  pencils 

Silk,  silk  goods,  Telvets,  ribbons,  and  braids, 

&,v 

Smokers'  articles,  snuflf^,  cigars,  and  tobacco. 

Stiituary  and  sculpture. . .   

Sundries 

Steel  (manufactured)  and  Bessemer 

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  liquor 

Watcnes,  clocks,  and  watchmen's  detectors. 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


Inc}*ease . 
Deoreaae 


IffAfinhAlm- 


II,  516  52 
6, 92a  93 


liayenoe. 


$9,062  00 
2,871  58 


29, 903  37 


205,931  12 
1,574  87 


1,601,050  77 
1,049,173  08 


148,122  81 


2. 346  62 
"i6,6i6*i3 
'677,697*23" 


Munich. 


$38, 811  88 

61, 147  66 

0,990  43 

9. 408  83 


1, 724, 954  45 
1, 315, 611  42 


409,343  03 


546, 142  09 
447, 572  47 


98,569  62 


Nnnmberg. 


$140, 797  88 


22.550  97 
30,732  03 


5,495,602  16 
3, 503, 094  77 


1, 902,  507  39 


Articles. 


Sonneberg. 


Braids,  bindings  and  trimmings,  ^ 

Baskets  and  basketware 

Brutfbes  and  hair  pencils 

Bronze  powder  and  leaf  metal 

Books,  stationery,  pbotc^^Aphs,  and  paperware. . 

Buttons  and  button  stuns,  d&c 

Caps  and  cartridges 

Clay  (for  pipes) 

Chiiia,  glass,  porcelain,  stone,  and  earthen  ware. 

Cotton  dress  goods,  velvets,  and  furnishings 

Corsets 

Cloth 


Cologne  water 

Downs  and  feathers 

Decalcomania 

Dyes,  drugs,  chemicals,  &c 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

Fancy  paper 

Glass,  plate,  window,  and  mirror 

Gold,  silver,  and  metal  paper 

Gas-burners,  lava  gas-tips,  brass  lamps 

Gloves 

Hatters' fur 

Hatbands  and  ribbons 

Hair,  prepared  and  raw 

Hares^luQr 

Hops 


Instruments \.. 

Ironware,  steel,  cutlery,  6ui 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones 

Lead  and  spelter 

Leather,  hides,  and  skins 

Leather  goods 

Leonic  ware 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods 

Lithographic  stones  and  materials 

Machinery 

Mineral  water 

Music,  musical  strings,  and  instruments 

Optical  goods 

Oil  and  glass  paintings  and  chromes 

Platina  wire  and  platlnnm 

Prunes,  diied  fruits,  nuts,  land  produce,  4&c 

Pins  and  needles 

Seed  A,  plants,  fee 

Slates  and  slate  pencils,  lead  pencils 

Silk,  silk  goods,  velvets,  ribbons,  and  braids,  &.o. 

Smokers'  articles,  snuff,  cigars,  and  tobacco 

Soaps  and  perfumery ^.•. 

Statuary  and  sculpture 

Sundnes 

Steel  (manufactured)  and  Bessemer 

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  Uouor. 

Watches,  clocks,  and  watcnmen's  detectors 


$13, 140  85 


770,406  10 


48,402  59 
1, 052, 933  03 


2, 578  70 
1.497  06 


Stnt^;art. 


$21,801  19 
305  75 


641.754  74 


705,811  37 
3.231  43 


40, 871  70 
32, 039  83 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase 


606,585  94 


12,600  59 
1,023  40 


13,333  66 

ii,'948'9i' 

"2,'097*36* 


Total. 


162, 549  35 


43,293  15 


127. 017  35 


66,  B52  56 
51, 143  57 


7, 138  29 


2,658  46 
'L3,ii6'28* 


2,631,482  85 
1, 871, 515  77 


760,967  08 


52,091  19 


7, 034  60 
5,506  35 


$940, 132  09 
197. 675  67 

33. 799  83 
650.300  26 
355,888  32 
721,400  26 

13.806  55 
70, 789  16 

1, 112, 260  64 

28,980  30 

542, 152  37 

1, 061. 966  16 

14.800  66 
32,968  41 
49,688  95 

8,731,799  06 

1,509,466  55 

80, 424  67 

1,676,601  76 

44.015  00 

22,075  81 

258,345  41 

192,094  71 

777,  609  18 

58,984  57 

218.738  00 

2,383,024  66 

67,092  68 

4,853,886  40 

301^778  97 

36,950  25 

I,  357,  435  41 

90,088  70 

74, 146  18 

3,037,239  80 

73. 479  18 

94.890  97 

404, 168  01 

03,088  55 

24, 472  83 

28:1.997  85 

60, 213  94 

281.  769  17 

48,430  25 

106,092  04 

194,643  40 

5, 685, 375  11 

54, 970  62 

18,812  67 

38,811  88 

841,670  69 

1,044.266  83 

1, 2C9, 870  00 

13,554  68 


1,698.866  40 
851,483  45 


847,882  96 


86,635,617  29 
27,298,808  74 


0.336,708  40 
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C. — JmpifrU  fnnn  the  United  States  of  the  principal  American  export  articles  into  the 

German  toll  dietriet  {Zoligehiet)  during  the  years  ending  September  30,  1885  and  1886, 

respectively, 

[Per  100  kilograms.] 


Articlea. 


Oxain: 

Wheat 

Rye 

OaU 

Legnminons  ftroits. 

Linseed 

Clorerseed 

Sapeseed 

Com 


Total 


Leather; 

C4mmion  leather 

Fancy  and  glore  leather 
Sole-feather 


ToUl 


Petroleom 

Lubricating  oH 
Ironirare 


1885-'86. 


165,969 

84,180 

4,764 

368 

4,606 

51 


198,506 


403,434 


268 

27 

1,068 


1,863 


1,865,953 

9|872 

1,623 

144, 376 


1884-'85. 


841, 24e 

100,837 

919 

2,501 

466 

10, 189 

2,843 

427.679 


886,180 


373 

89 

661 


1,123 


1,790,497 

28,738 

1,685 

109, 172 


D. — Production  of  German  mines,  smelting-worJcSf  and  salt-tcwks. 

rOffioial  statistics.] 


ArUolM.                    1884.         1         1886. 

Articles. 

1884. 

1886. 

Pit  coal  ..••..•>««*>• 
Limite  ....... .....a 

Marks.            Marks, 

298,780,000  !    802,942,000 

39. 578, 000         44, 378, 000 

9,940,000          1,955,000 

2.800.000          3.719.000 

Glauber  salt 

Pig  iron 

Marks, 

2,782,000 
172, 640, 000 
84,102.000 
20, 218, 000 
22,638,000 
37, 056, 000 

1,  551. 000 

14, 787, 000 

123. 409. 000 
214, 712, 000 
167, 629, 000 

Marks. 

2,683.000 
160, 947, 000 
88,860,000 
19,412,000 
20,839,000 
44. 138, 000 
3,855,000 

Bock  salt 

Zinc  block 

Ksinit .. T- 

Lead  block 

Other  potaasia  salt.. 
Ironore.*..*..  •>■•>• 
Zinc  ore  .•..'*tt,-m-- 

7.555,000  1        7,411,000 
87,543,000         88,913,000 

7,819,000          7,647,000 
15.740.000  '       15.093.000 

Copper  block 

Silyer  (pure  metal)  . 
Gold  (pure  metal) . . . 
Salphoric  acid  and 

oil  of  vitriol 

Cast  iron  of  second 

smelting 

Weld  iron  and  steel. 
Ingot  iron  and  steel 

Leadore ............ 

CO'PIMf  OP0 •••••••••• 

18, 147, 000 

4, 890, 000 

1,301.000 

12,312,000 

15, 610, 000 

19, 255, 000 

4, 290, 000 

959,000 

11. 151, 000 

14,<r76,000 

13,468,000 

114,329.000 
183,877,000 
157, 869, 000 

Silrer  and  gold  ore  . 

Ironpyritee 

Commcfnsalt 

Chloride  of  potash. . 

E.-— Productions  of  mines  in  the  Empire  of  Q^rmany  and  Luxemburg  for  th§  year  1885 . 


Articles. 

Quantity.        Yalueu 

1 

Articles. 

Quantity.       Value. 

Mineraleoal  etnd  bUumsn, 
StoiiA  coal  .............. 

Tons, 

58,320,898 
15,856,117 

3,859 
45,412 

5,815 

Marks, 

802,942,158 

40,877,832 

160, 512 

256,147 

470, 616 

Ors— Continued. 
Conner  ore 

Tons. 

621,381 

24,560 

196 

MarU, 
19. 254. 518 

limim  coal 

Silrer  and  gold  ore 

Zinc  ore 

4,289,875 

Granhite 

189,679 

A  ■nnaltnin 

Okaioksilver  ore 

Petroleom 

Cobalt  nickel  and  bls- 
mntih  ora 

617 

5 

1,824 

16,627 

80 

116.211 

7,206 

686, 86t 
1. 57S 

Tfrtal 

73, 730, 101 

344,207,265 

Antimony  ore 

Arsenic  ora                ... 

115.984 
419, 034 

Mineral  salts. 

877,890 

242,281 

678,662 

4,207 

139 

1,955.225 

3, 718, 566 

7,411,066 

37,639 

67.127 

kTanmnese  or<^  ^  ^ .  ^  ^ . ,  ^ ,  ^ 

Sock  salt 

TTran  and  wolfram  ore. .. 

Vitriol  and  alum  ore 

Total 

30,609 

Kainit 

Other  kali  salts 

958,641 
19,557 

Bitt«ir  salts 

Boradte 

8,136,665 

77, 101, 898 

Total 

1,802,782 

18.189,628 

Total  in  German 
Empire 

83,169,448 
2,648,488 

484,498,286 

Off. 

6,500,879 
680,654 
157,860 

28, 586, 051 

7,047,406 

15,098,212 

Iron  ore 

Grand  total  prodnc- 
tiOD  of  mines.... 

5, 877, 371 

IrsB  ore 

85,817,986 

fAwkf  ore  .......... ...... 

489. 875. 65T 

Lsad  ore • 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


F,— Quantities  of  grain,  pttroltunif  and  luhricaUng  oil  imported  into  Oerman^  from 
Evssia  and  Vnited  States  during  tke  fecal  years  tnding  SeplemUr  20, 18^5  and  1886, 
respectively. 


Artioles. 


Qimin  (per  100  kilograms) : 

Wheat 

Rje 

Oats 

Com 

Rape-seed 

Ltnseed 

Cloyer-teed 

Total 

Petroleum  (per  100  kilomms)  .... 
Labrioating  oil  (per  lOOldlograms) 


Bnssia. 


188ft. 


8,810,005 

4.880,045 

1,288,5^ 

80,986 

122,882 

204,264 

26^845 


10,478,474 


140,065 
50,788 


1886. 


1,628,010 

2,042,729 

458.227 

69.762 

86,485 

206,808 

12,059 


6,254,021 


106.287 
29,501 


United  Statea. 


1885. 


Ml,  246 

100,887 

919 

466 

10,189 

2,843 

427,679 


888,679 


1,790,497 
28,788 


1886L 


165.969 

84.180 

4,754 

4,606 

51 


198,566 


408.066 


1, 665. 963 
9^873 


Q. — Exports  to  the   United  States  of  Jn^erioa  from  ike  Empire  of  Germamjf  during  the 

years  1877  to  1886,  ineiusive. 


Years. 


1886 
1885 
1884 
1888 
1682 


Yalae. 


176,588,045  18 
50.768.748  79 
66^660.719  85 
63,219,019  58 
64,467,868  46 


1881 
1880 
1879 
1878 
1877 


▼alae. 


151,182.963  06 
45^  004, 259  a 
23^477,765  39 
21,948,808  78 
28,00^885  6l 


B.,— Total  imports  of  merchandise  into  Qtrmany  from  ike  United  States  of  America  during 

tke  years  1(578  to  1885,  inclusive. 


1885 
1884 
1888 
1882 


Yalae. 


958,996,019 
65^999,847 
67,812,682 
56,845,840 


1881 
1880 
1870 
1878 


Yalna. 


$64,181,258 
66b  565. 773 
51,461.968 
59.847,417 


h^German  exports  during  tke  first  six  months  of  ike  years  1886,  1886,  1884,  and  1883, 

re^ectively. 

[Double  centners,  net.] 


Prinoipal  artldes. 


Cotton  goods 

Cotton  hosiery 

Cotton  laoe,  mnge 

Ropeware ^ 

Linen  goods 

Silkeoods 

HalTsUk  goods 

Half-silk  Iace,fHn£e 

Woolen  goods  of  sJl  Unds 

Woolen  hosiery 

Woolen  laoe.  mnge 

Clothes  and  linen 

Stone  ooal 

Cokes 

Iron  ore 

Bawiron 


Marks. 

77.403 

42.078 

11,011 

18,842 

13,774 

1,202 

20,606 

8,889 

100,111 

10.851 

7.223 

27.218 

40,971,992 

2.906.845 

9,014.176 

1,197,259 


Marks. 

71,650 

37,064 

11.230 

17,6.S5 

14,436 

1,191 

15.652 

3,808 

90.734 

8,703 

7,016 

24,890 

42,400,889 

3,207,685 

8,684,607 

951,226 


1884. 


Marks. 

80,615 

84,112 

10,662 

17.776 

16,446 

1,320 

18.010 

4.877 

98,473 

6,690 

6.928 

27,311 

40.819.238 

3,319,630 

9,492.899 

1,155,880 

1883. 


Marks. 

69.738 

801 

720 

7,303 

6,066 

1,434 

14,339 

5,340 

91,810 

6,080 

7.286 

22,488 

89.956,424 

2,962,838 

8,912,884 

1,124.491 


k 
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l.^Otnman  exporU  during  the  Jir$t  tix  months  of  the  years  1886/1885,  1884,  and  1883, 

ropeoHvtlf — Contmaed. 


Ptiadpalartiolet. 


MAlleablA  iron 

Railway  rails 

Flange-wheel  axle« 

Iron  platMi  sheets 

Iron  wire 

Wire  tacks 

Iron  bridges 

Malleable  iron  pipes 

Coarse  cast-iron  ware 

Other  coarse  iron  ware 

Fine  iron  ware 

Copper  in  bars  and  sheets  . . 
Copper  ware  of  all  kinds  ... 
Kiokel  and  alnminiam  ware 
Baw  and  roUed  sine 


Pianos  and  other  musical  instraments. 
LoeomotiTes  and  statiooair  enginss . .. 

Othsr  machines  of  all  Unas 

Sewing  maohinss 

BailwaT 
it. 


Soda  (kalsinirte) 

srystelUaed 


soda. 


Bawandci 
Potash. 

ChlorkaUam 

MnrlaUeacid 

Solphnric  acid 

Giupowder  ., 

Loemr  and  wax  matches 

Ultramailne '.. 

Aliiarine 

Aniline  and  aniline  colors 

Mineral  water 

Qreea  and  white  hollow  glass  .. 

Faced  and  mirror  glass 

Pressed  and  gronnd  glass 

Porcelain  and  fine  earthenware. 

Fire>proof  stone 

Brick  and  Dutch  tUe 

Other  earthenware 


Crucibles  and  glaaed  pipes 

Leadier  of  all  finds 

Coarse  leather  ware 

Brussels  and  glore  leather. 

Fine  leather  ware 

Leather  glores 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Wallnaper 

Wooo  and  straw  material. . 

Potatoes 

Fresh  fruit 


1886. 


M^ 
Hops 


Braodj  of  all  kinds 

Wine  and  most  la  barrels. 
Sparkling  wine  in  barrels 

Other  wine  in  bottles 

Floor 

Meat 

B«itter 

Starch  and  starch  flour... 
Tobacco learea,  ribbed.... 
Smoking  toba^,  dgan.. 


Jf  arte. 

760,808 

768,027 

172,241 

208,887 

1,218,891 

183,282 

88,884 

80,482 

81,116 

288,042 

40,210 

16,527 

20,004 

12,148 

384,700 

205^087 

48;  871 

87,214 

68,000 

40 

214^000 


1886. 


97,886 
80,812 
42,700 

206,081 
88,878 
89,820 
20,794 
12,867 
20,782 
18^438 
86,714 

118,777 

824,848 
17,844 
26,860 
45,623 

169,247 
2,848,472 

108,902 
22,619 
20,433 
4,050 
13,  U5 
20,200 
1.271 

260,647 
16,248 

181,205 

832,636 

26,288 

2,293,420 

178,808 
47,897 

612,894 

875.222 

132,470 

6.851 

32,655 

651,819 
48,640 
73.786 

192,617 
1,974 
8,719 


Marks. 

645,658 
140,827 
217,689 
819,644 
179,839 
80,786 
86,604 
108^628 

291,482 

82,969 

16,807 

19,839 

9.800 

856,684 

200,468 
48,870 
41,802 

296,064 
28,761 
1,482,000 
1,708,929 
68,006 
23,467 
42,791 

822,008 
48,900 
80,924 
19.666 
11,818 
26,427 
17,926 
29,258 

143,284 

808,968 
13.898 
26.715 
46,992 

161,335 
2,626,606 

114.790 
16,640 
20,231 
4,038 
13.336 
19,357 
1,091 

250.299 
15,531 

147,527 

461,042 

22.665 

8,115.853 

430,971 
31,938 

778,004 

361,484 

52,114 

6.969 

22.900 

622,749 
49,837 
80.284 

183,286 
1,495 
2,888 


1884. 


} 


Marks. 

792,925 

647,848 

184,194 

283,715 

1,045,841 

176,230 

16,843 

81.686 

81,491 

843,268 

88,960 

6,084 

18,076 

10,449 

806,122 

289,688 

60,880 

60^888 

868,665 

1,448,000 

1,726,671 

63,211 

20,126 

85^667 


1884. 


.   47,908 

82.689 

16,180 

9,866 

26,400 

21.848 

20,881 

168,905 

314,285 

16,343 

26,645 

48.880 

;  2, 072, 172 

104,299 

71,187 

22.624 

6,008 

12.596 

21,307 

1.027 

8^^395 

15.654 

181,689 

885,804 

88,665 

2,789,116 

93,619 

17,730 

.  687,241 

389,127 

64.963 

7,023 

20,840 

610,819 

49,686 

75.068 

193,892 

1,088 

8,068 


Marks, 

720,302 

864,137 

146,309 

268,206 

1,183,910 

132,161 

65,065 

86,062 

81,441 

288.849 

30,959 

6,645 

16,841 

9,111 

816,092 

840,790 

47.287 

71,467 

869,142 

8,905,000 

1,468,280 

18.029 

14,782 

39,885 


51,079 
63.917 
13,705 
11,531 
27.4.14 
17,608 
18^768 
140;  410 
816,077 
14,819 
25.409 
47,025 

1^806, 099 

99,808 

88,682 

23,055 

^498 

13.229 

18,145 

1,160 

270,772 

14.639 

131,422 

2,805,465 

19,549 

2,084,738 

07.494 

15,645 

626,932 

200.433 

67.401 

6,881 

25,483 

686,714 

48,588 

71.829 

118.730 

2,857 

2,206 
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J.— E^rto  to  the  United  Stateefrom  the  dietriet  of  the  United  Statee  oaneulate^eneraJ  « 
FranJefort-^m-the-Maint  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1686. 


AitiolM. 


Albums,  book*,  pbotognphB,  Sc4i 

Brashes 

BattODS 

Clay  (for  pipes) .- 

China,  poroelain,  and  ^ass  ware 

Cloth 

Corsets 

Carved  wooden  rollers  for  printing  wall- 
paper  

Copper 

Downs  and  feathers .*.. 

Dyes,  drags,  and  chemicals,  &o ....... . 

Eggalbomen 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 


Fancy  paper 

Hatters' far 

Hair,  prepaired  and  raw 

Hare's  hiur 

Hops 

Ironware 

Instraments 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones 

Lead 

Leather,  bides,  and  skins 

Leather  goods *.. « 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods 

Machinery  and  tools 

Mineral  water 

liuaicmaBical  strings,  and  Instraments. 

Optical  goods 

Oil  paintings 

Platina  wiro  and  nlatinam 

Pranes,  nuts,  land  produce,  Sco 

Seeds  and  plants 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Slate  pencils , 

Slipper  forms 

SmolLers' articles 

Soap 

Sundries 

St«el  (numufactored) , 

Steel 

Tinsel  thread 

Watches 

Wine,  li quors,  Slo 


Total 

Total  for  corresponding  year  1885 . 


Increase  . 
Decrease. 


Quarter  endiug— 


March  81, 
1886. 


$17,144  85 


15, 600  40 
8,948  90 
0,348  90 
1,682  42 


2,601  55 


3, 278  27 
218.425  45 


13, 959  44 


88, 161  75 

9, 776  35 

49, 174  47 

6, 653  71 

610  04 

690  89 

7, 407  61 

6.633  83 

110, 127  06 

3,866  04 

70, 103  19 

4,108  82 

10,640  56 

63  19 

816  12 


0,637  81 

1,428  00* 

U,810  20 

869  76 

2,702  04 

1,695  18 

6,404  86 

1,014  85 

4,077  84 

42,738  25 

74, 650  10 


27,666  58 


780, 756  85 
664, 771  41 


234,084  04 


June  80, 
1886. 


185,860  85 


2,777  48 

24,320  67 

2,671  03 

578  84 


5.040  66 


September 
80,1886. 


$40.825  24 

1,748  81 

16. 710  04 

20,408  12 

8,018  55 

2, 408  76 

807  68 

1,507  66 


10,432  55 
204.474  06 


13, 858  62 

369  85 

47, 404  45 

6, 517  20 
56,300  07 

1,063  83 


U,  053  32 
195, 520  82 

1. 737  40 
24, 302  95 

2. 738  93 
50,106  04 

6,910  68 
65, 078  08 
27,763  20 


December 
81,1886. 


$22,440  80 


20,080  05 

18. 1U2  48 

8,047  80 

4.085  72 


5, 370  80 


12,673  02 

143,58144 

18.113  09 

29, 616  81 

1,772  43 

49,453  66 

604  12 

2, 706  16 


20,380  63 


7, 440  77 
616  47 


2,577  88 
1,304  70 
2,265  81 
5,368  80 
5.  Oil  02 
16.627  80 


82, 731  67 


765. 608  17 
656,201  04 


100,406  23 


1 


6,180  00 
4, 891  49 


173, 633  27 

26, 821  13 

12,950  40 

.1,046  37 

15,630  42 

1,653  20 

3,580  30 

556  34 

16,801  02 

0,077  30 

8, 178  70 

306  22 


425  51 

7,901  03 

8,204  27 

179, 341  03 

4, 141  20 

7,378  43 

283  22 

57, 822  47 

26, 818  91 

68, 179  48 

73. 134  23 

791  01 

6,758  77 

5, 108  39 


4,062  00 
4,539  29 

949  68 
4,568  92 

162  24 


862  14 

891  51 

22,309  39 


804,491  03 
814,768  61 


10,277  58 


188.067  03 

6.782  54 

9, 164  12 

1.604  73 

13,527  88 

1,751  84 

1,389  07 

1.095  04 

13.294  68 

63,120  37 

9, 9S8  14 

2,660  50 


4,666  46 
4,799  50 
3,072  88 
4,532  43 
69  55 


710  61 


24,620  03 


806,280  68 
016,452  07 


111,  172  20 


TotaL 


$124,788  88 

1,748  81 

66.166  92 

70.780  16 

20.086  68 

0,690  24 

307  63 

10.484  3d 

7.901  03 

82.968  41 

797, 760  86 

5.878  60 

69,499  44 

3.392  00 

192.994  71 

49.023  14 

218. 733  00 
100. 514  07 

1,401  05 
19, 018  95 
17,407  30 
18,207  75 
565,308  80 
50,088  70 

121.734  62 
0, 616  86 

05.261  48 

3,072  44 

8.000  65 

1,651  88 

60.218  04 

78,626  76 

86,867  00 

4,042  06 

2,702  04 

12.000  51 

16, 187  84 

8,202  72 

18.542  00 

47,066  06 

01.278  06 

1, 572  75 

301  61 

107,227  57 


3, 166, 136  23 
2, 042, 104  03 


222,94180 


AN^NABBRG. 


Beport  of  Consul  Ooodmn. 

The  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1886,  were  the  largest  in  the*  his- 
tory of  this  consulate.  The  declared  value  of  all  dutiable  goods  ex- 
ported was  8,896,980  marks,  equivalent  to  $2,118,33(^32.  The  nearest 
approach  to  these  figures  since  the  establishment  of  the  consulate  was 
in  the  phenomenal  year  1882-'83,  when  the  exports  were  valued  at 
8,706,432  marks  or  $2,072,960.  The  business  of  the  past  year  has  been 
fairly  profitable  to  the  manufacturers  and  exporters,  but  according  to 
their  own  testimony  they  have  not  made  nearly  as  much  mouey  as  tJiej 
made  in  1882-.'83. 
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Wages  and  profits  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  tbe  recipieuts  than 
in  tbe  year  immediately  preceding,  bnt  not  so  mach  so  as  in  several 
years  of  the  past  decade.  The  prices  obtained  from  the  importers  fo^* 
most  of  the  articles  exported  from  this  district  have  scarcely  ever  been 
lower  than  dnring  the  year  jnst  closed.  In  nearly  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry the  volume  of  business  transacted  has  been  large,  almost  beyond 
precedent  or  expectation,  but  the  prices  for  most  raw  materials  have 
been  high,  competition  sharp,  profits  moderate,  and  wages  only  fair — fair 
for  this  region.  The  chief  article  of  export  to  the  United  States  are  what 
our  customs  officers  know  as  ^^bead  trimmings,"  what  the  buyers  call 
**  trimmings,"  for  short,  and  what  every  dressy,  or  would-be  dressy  lady, 
from  the  Florida  Beefs  to  Quoddy  Head,  and  from  Cape  Hatteras  to 
Pnget  Sound,  knows  as  ^'passementerie."  For  many  years  Annaberg 
has  been  the  world's  center  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tSiese  goods. 
The  industry  is  quite  an  important  one  in  certain  districts  of  France, 
and  large  numbers  of  fancy  and  expensive  patterns  are  made  in  and 
around  Paris,  and  find  their  way  to  the  large  American  cities.  Never- 
theless, it  remains  true  that  Annaberg  is  the  central  point  at  which  con- 
gregate those  who  sell  and  those  who  buy  these  goods.  The  industry 
appears  to  have  had  its  birth  in  tbe  adjoining  town  of  Buchholz,  the 
first  attempt,  at  all  events  anywhere  in  Saxony,  to  make  passementerie 
having  been  made  in  that  place  by  Oeorge  Einenkel,  in  1589.  At  that 
time  Annaberg  was  famous  as  a  lace-manufacturing  city,  its  importance 
as  a  mining  place  having  faded  away,  and  Barbara  Uttmann,  by  her 
sagacity  and  energy,  having  saved  the  little  community  from  utter  decay 
by  introducing  and  pushing  into  prominence  the  manufacture  of  laces. 
In  1747  Annaberg  was  still  making  laces  and  Buchholz  was  making 
passementerie.  In  that  year  tbe  house  of  Eisenstuck  was  established, 
and  twelve  years  later  that  of  Bach,  both  being  in  existence  to  this  day, 
having  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  doing  a 
prosperous  business  with  several  countries,  tbe  United  States  included. 
Annaberg  for  some  years  flared  well  as  an  almost  exclusively  lace  town, 
but  gradually  tbe  machine-made  laces  of  England,  France,  and  Other 
countries  drove  her  own,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Then  her  people  turned  their  attention  to  passementerie-making, 
soon  overtook  Buchholz,  and  finally  passed  it  in  the  race  for  supremacy. 
To-day> there  are  about  thirty  passementerie  houses  in  Buchholz,  and  not 
far  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  Annaberg.  Pillow  and  curtain,  as  well 
as  mn<ih  of  the  narrow  Torchon  lace,  is  still  made  in  Annaberg,  and 
very  elegant  lace-curtains  are  made  in  Eibenstock,  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict; but  it  is  for  its  passementerie  industry  that  Annaberg  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  now  chiefly  famous.  Of  passementerie  there  is 
both  the  machine  and  the  hand  made,  but  it  is  mostly  tbe  latter.  To 
pater  familiaSy  who  pays  the  dress-maker's  bills,  passementerie  is  only 
so  much  bead  trasb,  but  to  the  carefdl  observer  with  an  eye  for  the 
beautiful  and  artistic  it  is  something  more;  while  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can woman  to  look  at  the  innumerable  patterns  spread  out  in  tbe  great 
show-windows  of  a  dry  goods  house  is  a  fascination,  and  to  possess  a 
few  yards  of  a  choice  design  is  a  source  of  great  delight  and  tbe  cause 
of  more  or  less  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  less  fortunate  of  her  sex. 
Of  passementerie,  too,  it  may  be  said  that  age  does  not  wither  nor  cus- 
^tom  stale  its  infinite  variety.  Everything  is  in  tbe  pattern,  particularly 
Btf  the  goods  are  intended  for  sale  in  tbe  United  States,  where,  as  all 
PPpassementerie-makers  acknowledge,  the  ladies  have  tbe  finest  taste, 
and  where  only  the  prettiest  patterns,  even  in  tbe  lower  priced  goods, 
find  a  ready  sale. 
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To  engage  in  the  passementerie  business  requires  but  little  capital^ 
and  that  is  why  the  field  is  crowded  and  competition  brisk,  compelling 
those  engaged  in  it  to  be  satisfied  with  small  profits.  The  passementerie 
man  carries  no  stock,  and  runs  no  risk,  except  that  of  getting  his  pay 
from  his  customers  who  buy  on  credit.  The  industry  is  essentially  a 
house  industry,,  there  being  but  two  or  three  factories  in  this  district 
The  manufacturer  usually  employs  a  few  girls,  who  work  at  his  place 
of  business  in  preparing  samples  and  in  filling  small  orders;  but  nearly 
all  of  the  work  is  done  outside,  in  the  same  manner  as  much  of  the 
ready-made  clothing  business  is  carried  on  in  the  United  States.  He 
usually  employs  designers,  but  he  is  always  ready  to  buy  any  design 
brought  to  him  fix)m  outside  which  seems  likely  to  prove  popular.  He 
has  a  sharp  eye  on  Paris,  too,  and  seizes  upon  the  novelties  as  soon  as 
I)ossible  after  their  appearance  in  that  center  of  fashion.  These  he 
turns  to  profitable  account,  for  the  passementerie  makers  of  this  region 
are  as  imitative  as  the  Ghinese,  and  they  work  for  small  wages.  The 
design  is  simply  a  tracing  upon  white  paper,  and  if  it  be  neat  and  fan- 
ciful, it  will  seU  for  a  round  sum. 

There  are  two  seasons  for  trade,  the  spring  and  fall,  and  the  Amen- 
can  buyers  come  here  every  summer  and  winter  to  order  for  them. 
Having  collected  his  designs  the  manufacturer  turns  them  over  to  his 
employes,  who  make  the  samples  and  attach  them  to  the  show-cards. 
It  is  not  rare  for  a  single  house  to  get  out  a  hundred  samples,  some  of 
which  are  sure  to  be  very  elegant  and  some  positively  ugly.  The  goods 
are  usually  sold  in  pieces  of  not  less  than  12  yards  to  a  piece.  The  men 
who  come  here  to  buy  for  the  importing  houses  of  the  United  States 
ar^  nearly  all  old  stagers.  An  inexperienced  man,  after  being  besieged 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  by  the  passementeriemen  of  Annaberg  and  Buck- 
holz,  would  be  a  fit  subject  for  a  mad-house. 

I  once  called  on  a  representative  of  a  New  York  house,  who  was  buy- 
ing here  for  the  first  time.  I  found  him  pacing  the  floor  of  his  room, 
nervous  and  excited.  The  floor  was  literally  covered  with  gimps  and 
galloons;  there  were  ^black  trimmings  and  white  trimmings,  stacks  of 
these  before  him,  stacks  of  them  behind  him,  and  stacks  all  around 
him.  "I  can  scarcely  tell  one  pattern  from  another,''  he  said.  "Why, 
there  is  a  pattern  marked  40  marks  for  12  yards,  and  here  is  the  identi- 
cal pattern,  from  another  concern,  but  marked  75  marks  for  12  yards.'' 
I  remarked  that  that  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  business;  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  standard  or  market  value  for  these  goods,  but 
that  the  value  was  about  what  was  agreed  upon  between  the  buyer  and 
seller,  and  that  the  latter  was  sure  to  make  some  profit,  the  size  of  it  de- 
pending upon  the  inexperience  of  the  buyer,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  poor  women  and  children  who  make  the  goods  could  be  beaten 
down.  This  gentleman  told  me  that  he  had  been  buying  ribbons  and 
buttons,  and  notions  generally  for  many  years,  but  that  he  had  never 
gotten  into  a  situation  so  utterly  perplexing  and  risky  as  that  of  buy- 
ing passementerie.  But  I  learned  afterwards  that  the  $30,000  in- 
vested turned  out  well,  a  happy  contrast  to  the  results  that  have  fol- 
lowed some  of  the  "first  trips"  made  by  Americans  here.  The  passe- 
menterie manufacturer  occasionally  loses  money  by  taking  orders  ftt 
ruinously  low  prices,  but  he  generally  looks  out  for  number  one,  and, 
as  said  before,  the  pinch  comes  only  upon  the  unfortunates  who  ma* 
the  goods,  and  have  to  work  for  what  we  in  America  would  call  "  st 
vatlou  wages." 

The  beads  used  come  from  Bohemia,  and  they  as  well  as  the  silk  cord 
which  they  are  sewed  upon  are  supplied  by  the  manufaicturer,  thronjgffa 
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his  agent,  who  acts  for  a  commission,  placing  the  orders  here  and  there 
throughout  the  country  villages,  beating  down  right  and  left  until  he 
is  sure  that  the  goods  will  be  turned  out  according  to  sample  for  a  sum 
that  will  insure  him  his  commission  and  his  master  his  profit.  The 
average  earnings  of  a  passementerie  girl  in  a  factory  is  from  $1.75  to 
$2.38  per  week,  and  of  a  man  from  $2.25  to  $2.85.  The  women  and  girls 
who  work  at  home  earn  on  the  average  from  18  to  23  cents  for  fifteen 
hours  of  work,  which  is  trying  to  the  eyes  and  back. 

The  cord  is  first  sewed  upon  the  tracing  paper,  faithfully  following 
every  little  hook  and  crook  in  the  design,  and  then  the  beads  are  sewed 
npon  the  cord,  bead  by  bead,  large  and  tiny,  until  the  whole  is  complete. 
Of  course  there  are  innumerable  patterns,  some  wide  and  some  narrow, 
some  plain  and  some  very  elaborate.  The  finest  goods  go  to  the  United 
States,  with  which  country  business  is  eagerly  sought,  and  for  several 
reasons  is  preferred  to  that  with  other  countries.  Our  importers,  almost 
without  exception,  send  their  representatives  here  to  buy,  while  mer- 
chants of  other  countries  as  a  rule  order  at  home  from  resident  or 
traveling  agents.  The  most  expensive  goods  made,  and  which  afiford 
the  largest  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  go  to  the  United  States ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  there  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Americans  that  if  they 
do  not  pay  cash  they  very  seldom  ask  for  more  than  sixty  days^  credit. 
But  the  buyers  in  other  countries,  notably  Italy,  Spain,  and  Eussia, 
want  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months'  credit,  and  in  some  cases  even  more 
has  been  allowed. 

The  passementerie  business  of  this  district  with  all  countries  amounts 
to  from  $4,000,000  to  $7,000,000  a  year,  varying  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion  nnd  the  general  financial  condition  of  the  nations.  The 
business  with  the  United  States  amounts  annually  to  from  one-half  to  a 
round  million  of  dollars.  Last  year  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  were  ex- 
ported, and  during  the  past  five  years  over  $8,500,000  worth.  There  is  a 
large  domestic  trade  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods,  and  a  trade  of 
more  or  less  profit  with  England,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  Sweden,  and,  in 
short,  with  nearly  every  civilized  countey  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
woula  seem  as  if  Annaberg  were  depending  upon  a  freak  of  fashion  for 
its  existence,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  passementerie  is  wholly  orna- 
mental, and  might  be,  and  some  time  may  be,  dispensed  with  altogether. 
Every  now  and  then  somebody  points  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  Annaberg, 
first  as  a  mining,  then  as  a  lace  town,  and  predicts  the  speedy  decay  of 
the  passementerie  industry.  If  the  Annabergers  depended  upon  any 
one  country  for  a  market  for  their  goods  such  might  prove  to  be  the 
case,  but  the  fact  has  often  been  not^  that,  running  back  many  gen- 
erations, there  has  never  been  a  year  without  a  brisk  trade  with  some 
country.  When  business  has  been  dull  in  one  direction,  fashion  has 
smiled  upon  passementerie  in  another,  so  that  with  but  few  exceptions 
the  year's  business  has  been  fairly  profitable.  But  when  one  stops  to 
think  of  it,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  our  American  women  will  not  get 
along  without  Oerman  bead  ornaments  for  their  dresses  and  cloaks. 
The  $8,500,000  worth  of  passementerie  exported  from  this  town  to  the 
United  States  within  the  last  five  years  cost  more  than  $12,000,000 
when  landed  in  the  United  States,  duty  paid.  The  importer  was 
probably  not  satisfied  with  a  profit  of  less  than  30  per  cent.,  and  the 
jobber  and  retailer  must  each  have  had  his  snug  little  profit,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  goods  were  serving  as  ornaments  upon  tlie  dresses  and 
cloaks  of  our  American  women,  they  represented  an  expenditure  of 
not  less  than  $16,000^000,  and  this,  in  the  main,  of  hard-earned  Ameri- 
can money.    It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  Annaberg  when  the  American 
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women  boycott  these  bead  trimmings,  and  it  will  be  an  unwelcome  day, 
perhaps,  for  whoever  happ^is  to  be  stationed  here  as  United  States 
consul.    But  it  will  be  money,  and  a  loc  of  it,  in  American  pockets. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  work  of  sewing  the  beads  to  figured  patterns 
is  more  difOicuLt  than  it  Steems;  that  this  is  now  done  in  Ocormany  and 
France,  for  extremely  low  wages,  by  girls  and  women  who  are  pecniiarly 
adapted  to  it,  but  who  have  become  expert  and  rapid  only  after  years 
of  experience;  in  short,  the  general  belief  of  American  manufacturers 
of  trimmings  is  that  the  great  advantage  which  their  European  com- 
petitors possess,  at  least  so  far  as  the  beaded  goods  are  concerned,  in 
being  able  to  command  very  cheap  ekilled  labor,  would  prevent  any 
great  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  in  the  United  States  for 
some  years  to  come,  even  if  the  duty  on  the  beads  lAoold  be  taken  off 
and  that  on  the  manufactured  trimmings  retained.  IN^ev^theless,  those 
with  whom  I  have  talked  favor  placing  beads  on  the  free  list  as  a  first 
step,  which  they  ckum  could  not  result  Id  any  harm  and  might  eventu- 
ally be  of  considerable  advantage  to  American  industry.  In  support 
of  this  view  reference  is  made  to  fringes — chenille  trimmings,  silk  par- 
ticularly. Formerly  large  quantities  of  these  goods  were  exported  from 
this  consular  district  to  the  United.  States,  and  probably  still  greater 
quantities  from  Uie  distriot  of  Lyons,  France.  To-day  none  are  exported 
to  the  United  States  from  Annab^g,  and  very  little,  if  any,  from  any 
part  of  the  European  continent.  Amecioans  who  have  imported  any 
of  these  goods  of  late  have  lost  money  and  had  their  labor  for  their 
pains.  American  manufacturers  aie  turning  out  as  good  chenilles  as 
can  be  made  in  Europe,  probablv  better.  They  have  improved  ttieir 
goods  Utile  by  little  until  now  they  have  killed  importation.  The  raw 
silk  being  free  they  can  buy  their  stock  just  as  cheaply  as  can  Euro- 
peans ;  our  American  dyers  employed  by  trimming  manufacturers  in  and 
around  New  York  City  are  superior  workmen  to  those  employed  here; 
and  our  looms  are  just  as  good.  The  only  advantage  possessed  by  the 
German  and  French  manujfocturers  is  in  the  cheapo  labor,  but  Uiat  has 
not  been  great  enough  to  prevent  our  enterprlsi^  manufacturers  from 
capturing  the  field.  They  pay  larger  wages  and  still  have  an  abund- 
ance of  work  and  have  beaten  their  foreign  competitors  out  of  sight. 

One  New  York  manufacturer,  who  a  few  years  ago  imported  lu^gely 
of  chenille  trimmings  from  this  district  and  from  Lyons,  tells  me  tiiat 
he  has  forty  looms  now  running  in  his  factory  in  New  York,  running  to 
their  full  capacity,  and  that  he  cannot  turn  out  the  goods  fast  enough. 
Other  American  manufacturers  tell  the  same  story.  I  have  heard  one 
declare  that  even  if  the  present  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  were 
removed  he  would  have  no  fear  of  ill  e£feots  upon  the  industry  in  tixe 
United  States.  '*  We  could  still  beat  them,"  was  this  man's  confident 
declaration. 

Next  to  the  passementerie  industry  in  this  district  ranks  the  mufflo- 
goods  Industry.  This  is  comparatively  new,  so  &r  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  the  first  exportations  having  been  made  within  this  decade. 
The  exports  to  that  country  are  increasing,  and  last  year  amounted  to 
over  $700,000.  These  goods  are  made  principally  in  the  towns  of  Mark- 
neukirchen,  Klingenthal,  and  Brnnndobra,  andcousist  of  string  and  wind 
instruments  of  nearly  every  description. 

Some  expensive  and  fine  goods  are  made,  but  much  of  the  manufiiot- 
ure  is  of  low-price<l  and  inferior  goods,  and  a  thriviug  business  is  done 
in  the  manufacture  o(  violins  costing  a  few  dollars  each,  which  are 
finally  palmed  off  upon  confiding  Americansas  genuine  Stradivarius  at 
as  many  hundreds  each.    This,  also,  is  a  house  industry,  whole  families 
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fireqaently  workiDg  noder  the  home-roof,  each  mf^mber  akilled  in  the 
making  of  some  one  part  of  the  instrument.  There  are  other  branches 
of  business  represented  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States,  but  no  one 
of  them  alone  is  now  of  great  importance.  Last  year  kid  gloves  to  the 
declared  value  of  about  $200,000  were  exported ;  the  business,  however, 
is  not  growing.  Laces,  chiefly  fine  curtains,  made  in  Eibenstock,  sell 
well,  and  there  is  a  steady  but  not  very  large  trade  with  some  of  the 
leading  New  York  houses*  Toys  to  the  value  of  about  $25,000  were 
exported  last  year,  mostly  very  cheap  stuff,  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  undervalue.  The  export  of  brushes,  fancy  paper  goods, 
embrcideries,  and  chemical  colors  did  not  amount,  all  told,  to  $60,000. 
The  outlook  for  a  large  business  with  the  United  States  during  the 
coming  year,  particularly  in  passementerie,  is  thought  to  be  very  good, 
but  is  an  uncertain  business  at  best,  and  all  depends  upon  what  Dame 
Fashion  dictates. 

In  return  for  the  two  million  and  odd  dollars'  worth  of  goods  (which 
cost  the  consumers  nearly  or  quite  $4^000,000)  which  the  United  States 
bought  of  Anuaberg  and  vicinity  last  year,  how  much  did  Annaberg 
buy  in  return  t  Directly,  not  one  dollars  worth.  Petroleum  from  the 
United  States  is  largely  consumed  here  because  the  people  cannot  get 
along  without  it;  the  sale  of  American  dried  apples  is  quite  an  item 
and  is  increasing ;  American  canned  goods  are  sold  here  to  quite  an 
extent,  but  the  cautious  Grerman  is  so  afraid  of  being  poisoned  that  he 
prefers  goods  that  are  preserved  in  glass  jars.  The  sale  of  American 
pork  would  be  large  all  through  this  region  but  for  an  obvious  reason, 
and  that  would  surely  decrease  the  demand  for  horse  and  goat  meat, 
which  the  very  poorest  of  the  working  people  say  they  are  obliged  to 
eat  now  if  they  would  have  meat  at  all.  Except  the  small  lot  of  ^<  sour 
mash  "  which  the  consul  occasionally  sends  for  to  remind  himself  and 
firiends  more  forcibly  of  ^^  Home,  sweet  home,"  there  is  probably  not 
a  dollar's  worUi  of  direct  imports  firom  the  United  States  into  this  dis- 
trict from  one  year's  end  to  anotiier. 

Below  are  some  figures  showing  exactly  the  kind  and  value  of  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  September  30, 
1885  and  1886,  with  some  other  statistics  not  wholly  without  interest: 

Deelared  value  of  %  exports  from  the  oontular  district  of  Annaberg  during  the  years 

^       ending  September  30,  1885  and  1886. 


ArtldiBe. 


MoaSe  eoods 

KidsloTM 

Sattoos 

Embrakdered  goods 


Sundries 

Tots 

Ooldsiid  silvMrlace  ... 

BrailMS 

Fiuey  p«per  boxes,  Sco 
Cbem&cal  eolors 


ToUl 


1885. 


1853,287 
629,700 
196. 162 
64.184 
49,440 
28,521 
26,059 


1,847,823 


1886. 


11,004,013  81 

705. 042  38 

190, 082  27 

04.226  63 

38,387  02 

50.345  07 

20,286  71 

23,304  95 

3,033  61 

5,324  46 

8,362  51 

1, 319  00 


2,118,330  32 


Increase  $771,007,  or  57^  per  cent 
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Declared  value  of  exports  for  a  series  of  years y  the  number  of  invoices  auihenticatedf  and 

the  average  talue  of  an  invoice. 


Items. 


Declared  valae 

Kumber  of  inToices 
Average  valae 


Year  ending'  September  80— 


1882. 


11.430.780 

2,634 

$543 


1883. 


$2,072,060 

2,095 

$002 


*    1884. 


$1,742,601 

2,607 

$668 


]885w 


$1,347,323 

2,172 

$620 


1886. 


$2,118,330 

3.650 

$57( 


GEORGE  B.  GOODWm, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul 

Annabergj  Saaony^  October  26, 1886. 


BAKMEK. 

Report  of  Consul  Falkenbach. 

In  reviewiDg  the  commercial  relations  of  this  consular  district  with 
the  United  States  during  the  commercial  year  of  1885-'86 1  find  nothing 
of  material  interest  which  presents  itself  for  comment.  The  commercial 
depression  which  has  weighed  so  heavily  upon  this  community  for  the 
last  years  is  still  felt,  though  of  late  there  are  some  signs  of  business  im- 
provement, and  the  manufacturers,  while  still  complaining  of  a  paucity 
of  orders,  have  lately  received  considerable  encouragement  from  abroad, 
especially  from  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30, 1886,  the  value  of  exports 
from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  of  America  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  $4,602,562.72,  an  increase  of  $519,579.11  over  the 
exports  In  the  preceding  year.  The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the 
character  of  the  merchandise  which  has  been  exported  to  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  articles  in  each  class,  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  quarterly  and  annual  totals  with  those  of  the  previous  year  ^ 

• 

Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Barmen  to  the  United  States  durinf 

the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1886. 


Qoarter  ending- 


Articles. 


Yam 

BraidB.bindingB.and  trimmings 

Buttons  and  button  stufDs 

Dress  and  piece  goods: 

Silk  and  silk  mixed 

Woolen  and  woolen  mixed 
Dyes  and  cliemicals: 

Anilino.  alizarine,  Sec... 

Hatb&nds  and  ribbons 

Pluslics 

Metal  goods : 

Brass,  bronze  and  fancy. . 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Iron  and  steel 

Machines 

Provisions : 

Hams,  sansages,  &o 

Various 


Total 

Total  in  preceding  year 


Increase. 
Decrease. 


December 
81,1885. 


$55.976  86 
181,547  07 
100. 133  08 

25,062  58 
151,305  36 

41, 466  19 

165, 892  23 

23, 130  80 

83,790  55 

60, 128  20 

239, 831  28 

8,187  24 

6, 157  60 
827  70 


1, 097, 845  78 
1, 060,  220  90 


March  31, 
1886. 


June  30, 
1886. 


$87,001  22 
217, 818  20 
177. 362  00 

32, 616  14 
05,061  56 

59,627  00 

173.480  74 

29,827  89 

12,879  55 

106. 823  99 

205, 904  46 

625  06 

1, 575  08 
1,360  71 


&7, 624  88 


1. 202.  705  40 
802,339  17 


350.426  32 


$56, 136  42 
234. 912  00 
161. 226  41 

38,342  39 
186.287  45 

85,009  86 

150.074  45 

21.668  32 

37.555  42 

70. 834  01 

100. 875  64 

6,031  54 

2,666  K6 
4, 646  31 


1,123,857  08 
078, 565  72 


145^202  26 


September 
30,1886. 


$58,338  85 
226. 210  00 
163, 050  74 

83.007  16 
162,707  56 

31. 80a  57 

135,682  83 

15.104  07 

85.136  27 

106.433  03 

80,360  80 

7,483  59 

8.845  85 
4.830  75 


1. 078, 093  47 
1.091.857  82 


13,764  35 


Total 


$253.353  31 
860. 4i>7  17 
601^  772  2f 

130,016  27 
505,381  98 

170. 997  52 

625,129  75 

80,740  17 

119,361  79 

364,221(8 

643.980  0 

17,238  81 

19.244  9 
11.665  47 


4.502,562  72 
3,9R2.983  61 


519,57911 
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The  apparent  iocreaso  in  the  exports  during  the  commercial  year  of 
1885-'86  to  the  United  States  over  the  exports  of  the  previous  year,  and 
the  increased  sales,  are  said  not  to  indicate  growing  prosperity.  In- 
deed the  complaint  has  been  very  general  that  Americans  have  been 
enabled  to  purchase  during  the  year  at  prices  which  barely  covered  the 
cost  of  production,  the  unusually  low  rates  being  due  to  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  among  which  may  be  named  chiefly  an  unprecedented 
tardiness  of  trade  with  other  countries,  especially  with  England,  a 
sharp  competition  on  the  part  of  dealers  and  manufacturers  to  sell  at 
Ally  figures  which  secured  them  against  absolute  loss,  and,  most  of  all, 
overproduction.  Without  exception,  business  in  all  branched  of  man- 
ufacture has  been  unprofitable,  tiie  chief  difference  being  that  the  de- 
pression has  been  more  intense  in  some  branches  than  in  others. 

MANTJFAGTUBES  OF  SILK  AND  SILK  AND  COTTON. 

The  business  in  this  branch  of  industry  was  during  the  year  1885  ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory,  and  small  hopes,  entertain^  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  an  improvement  for  the  immediate  future,  have  not  been  realized 
and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  indeed  very  gloomy.  With 
large  stocks  of  plain  silk  and  half-silk  goods  on  hand,  the  few  orders 
received  were  limited  to  certain  fancy  articles  favored  by  fashion;  and 
even  fashion  proves  unfavorable  to  such  goods,  while  Swiss  and  Austrian 
competition  is  at  the  same  time  keenly  felt.  Many  operators  are  out  of 
employment,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  a  reduction  of  wages  took  place. 
This  condition  of  things  is  all  the  more  critical,  since  it  has  exist^ 
already  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  buoyancy  gotten  up 
by  speculators  and  the  Italian  Government  in  order  to  assist  the  culti- 
vation of  silk  enhanced  the  cost  of  production,  while  no  better  prices 
could  be  realized. 

BRAIDS,  LAOES,  BINDINOS,  AND  TBlMMINaS. 

The  depression  which  prevailed  in  this  branch  of  goods,  the  chief 
fabrics  of  the  Wupper  Thai,  during  the  preceding  years,  disappeared  en- 
tirely during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1^5,  ana  developed  into 
good  demand,  and  consequentl|r  the  high  prices  for  cotton,  woolen,  &c., 
yams  kept  their  upward  tendency.  Especially  woolen  laces  were  in 
great  demand  and  had  the  preference  before  all  others.  During  the 
months  of  March  to  July  the  increasing  demand  could  hardly  be  sup- 
plied, and  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  operators  realized  handsome 
profits  and  good  wages.  Alas,  the  woolen  laces  too  had  to  experience 
that  fashion  is  very  changeable.  The  hope  that  the  article  would  main- 
tain its  supremacy  for  the  fall  and  winter  trade  also  was  by  no  means 
realized ;  on  the  contrary  in  the  month  of  August  demand  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  in  September  and  October  the  stock  on  hand  had  increased 
in  such  proportions  and  offers  were  made  so  excessively  that  the  manu- 
facturer could  not  realize  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  this  way  lost 
what  he  had  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  A  reduction  of  wages 
was  the  natural  result. 

A  review  of  last  year's  business  in  the  foregoing  line  of  goods  fur- 
nishes ample  cause  for  fearing  that  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  this 
district,  in  staple  articles  at  least,  is  entering  on  a  slow  but  sure  decay, 
unless,  by  means  of  commercial  treaties  more  favorable  than  those  now 
existing,  Germany  soon  succeeds  in  reopening  a  portion  of  those  foreign 
markets  which  a  system  of  prohibition  duties  has  closed  to  her  during 
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the  past  years.  The  efforts  of  many  of  the  iieigboriug  countries  to 
l^rotect  and  further  their  own  industi  ies  by  high  duties  have  been  gen- 
erally successful,  and  forelgu  competition  is  already  so  strong  that  if 
the  present  conditions  continue  much  longer  German  manntacturers 
will  be  entirely  excluded  from  those  markets.  The  manufacturers  of 
the  Wupper  Thai  have  made  the  unpleasant  discovery  that  the  compe- 
tition springing  up  in  Austria,  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  England, 
and  most  of  all  in  the  United  States,  is  robbing  them  of  one  market 
after  the  other,  and  in  staple  articles,  being  limited  to  Germany  and 
England^  an  overproduction  has  resulted. 

The  export  to  France,  in  staple  articles  especially,  is  continually  de- 
creasing, in  consequence  of  the  growing  French  competition  and  the  ar- 
bitrary manner  of  the  French  custom  house  officers  in  assessing  duties. 
In  ^(Jeigium  and  Holland  home  competition  is  beginning  to  be  percepti- 
ble, although  not  to  an  extent  to  endanger  German  trade.  With  Rus- 
sia, business  is  naturally  affected  by  the  political  outlook,  but,  apart 
from  this  cause,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  retain  the 
Russian  market,  since  the  rate  of  duty  is  too  high  to  permit  a  success- 
ful competition  with  native  m<anufacturers.  In  Austria*Hungary  the 
demand  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  Under  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25 
per  cent,  the  manufacture  of  braids  and  bindings  has  attained  such 
proportion  as  to  entsail  on  the  Barme^i  trade  the  loss  of  a  not  inconsid- 
erable market.  With  India  and  Japan,  also,  the  trade  has  suffered  from 
native  competition.  In  the  United  States  the  prospect  of  a  reduction 
of  duties,  though  not  as  yet  realized,  created  considerable  uncertainty 
and  obstructed  the  general  course  of  business.  In  other  countries  trade 
moved  within  narrow  limits,  there  being  generally  little  or  no  demand, 
with  greatly  depressed  prices. 

BUTTONS  AND  BUTTON  MATEBIAJL.S. 

Business  on  the  whole  was  unprofitable,  owing  to  continual  overpro- 
duction, consequent  upon  the  many  mechanical  improvements  of  the 
previous  years.  The  demand  of  foreign  markets,  the  chief  customers 
in  this  branch,  were  mostly  covered  from  the  accumulated  stocks,  so 
that  both  demand  and  prices  lor  novelties  were  poor ;  goods  were  sold 
at  almost  any  price,  to  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  market.  There 
was  hardly  any  demand  for  materials  for  ladies'  buttons ;  metal  but- 
tons almost  exclusively  controlled  the  market,  while  the  demand  for 
materials  for  gentlemen's  buttons  maintained  its  former  state.  The 
business  in  gentlemen's  cloth  buttons  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1885  was  rather  normal,  almost  favorable,  as  the  competition  of  the  so- 
called  stone-nut  button,  which  is  generally  felt  during  these  months, 
was  materially  weakened  by  the  frequent  use  of  mohair-stuff  buttons. 
Generally  is  the  foreign  trnile  very  limited,  because  the  cloih  button  is 
made  already  in  many  foreign  countries,  and  the  usually  heavy  imi)ort 
duties  do  not  warrant  a  successful  outward  competition.  The  business 
in  metal  buttons  for  ladies'  triinmings  during  the  year  1885-'86  can  be 
called  satisfactory.  During  some  months  the  demand  was  weak,  while 
during  others  it  was  very  strong.  Metal  buttons  enjoyed  the  lasting 
favor  of  fashion ;  thus  in  general,  not  considering  the  low  prices,  the 
business  was  satisfactory.  The  foregoing  is  also  applicable  to  the  large 
buttons  for  ladies'  jackets  and  cloaks,  while  the  small  buttons,  which 
were  at  one  time  in  great  demand  for  ladies'  waists,  remained  neglected— 
a  very  deplorable  circuiust^ince,  because  the  large  buttons  require  an 
unnsnally  large  outlay  for  manufacture,  and  because  customers  continn- 
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ally  called  for  new  samples,  which  were,  on  account  of  the  low  prices, 
not  very  remnneralive  in  returns  to  the  manufacturer.  For  the  oiH^ra'- 
tor  the  manulUcture  of  large  buttons,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  prof- 
itable: for  instance,  some  workmen  at  times  realized  wages  which  sur- 
passed the  existing  normal  wages  in  other  industries  twofold,  and  even 
more. 

CLOTH. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1884  it  could  be  foreseen  already  that  the 
existing  business  stagnation  would  still  increase.  Alas!  this  appre- 
hension has  been  veriled  too  much.  The  year  1885  was  for  the  cloth 
industry  in  this  district  very  little  satisfactory.  The  factories,  with  a 
few  or  single  exceptions,  were  only  weakly  occupied,  or  the  time  for 
working  was  greatly  reduced,  especially  in  the  larger  establishments, 
which  depend  particularly  upon  the  exports  The  demand  in  Grermany 
is  continually  decreasing  with  the  decreasing  prosperity  of  the  people, 
wdio  are  consequently  consuming  cheaper  fabrics,  which  cannot  be  manu- 
factored  in  this  district.  WiUi  the  neighboring  countries,  such  as 
Scandinavia,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  business  is  getting  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  by  an  increased  duty  in  the  last-named  country 
will  soon  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Austria,  Frai^ce,  and  Belgium 
protect  their  cloth  industries  by  considerably  higher  rates  of  duties 
than  Germany,  and  Russia's  duties  are  for  German  goods  prohibitive, 
whilst  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  but  a  limited  one.  To 
South  America,  also,  the  export  has  greatly  fallen  off,  and  for  finer 
fabrics,  at  least,  China  and  Japan  furnish  unreliable  markets. 

The  cause  of  this  calamity,  which  has  weighed  upon  this  branch  now 
for  so  many  years,  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  universal  depression  o  t'  trade 
and  partly  in  the  faulty  legislation,  by  which  neighboring  competitors 
are  enabled  to  unload  their  surplus  wares  on  the  German  markets,  in 
the  mean  time  protecting  themselves  from  all  retaliation  by  high  pro- 
tective, almost  prohibitive,  duties.  The  exports  to  Bussia  alone  is  re- 
duced about  60  to  70  per  cent.,  and  this  only  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  in  duties  since  the  1st  of  July,  1885.  In  the  United  States, 
where  the  fabrics  of  this  district  had  obtained  a  domineering  position 
for  several  decennial  periods  already,  the  demand  has  become  not  imper- 
c^tibly  weaker.  The  orders  for  spring  goods  turned  out  very  small, 
while  the  orders  for  fall  and  winter  goods  were  of  a  little  more  con- 
sequence. The  progress  and  proficiency  in  the  same  line  of  goods  in 
the  United  States  are  felt  here  in  a  frightitil  manner  more  and  more 
every  year. 

For  the  industrial  establishments  in  this  district  it  is  a  vital  question 
to  keep  even  pace  with  English,  Belgian,  and  French  competition  in  the 
transatlantic  markets.  Therefore  the  German  manufacturer,  who  is 
already  by  the  demands  of  the  socialist  laboring  under  great  disadvian- 
tage  as  against  the  competing  neighbor  countries,  should  no  further  be 
disturbed  by  the  everlasting  agitations  and  discussions  about  bimetal- 
lism and  about  the  endeavors  of  imposing  a  duty  on  raw  wool.  To  the 
cloth  industry  of  this  district,  which  industry  almost  exclusively  works 
for  the  export,  bimetallism  and  duty  on  wool  would  be  equal  to  the 
complete  destruction  of  its  chief  artery.  To  the  entire  textile  industry 
the  constantly  falling  prices  of  wool  are  of  the  most  injurious  conse- 
quences. During  the  preceding  year  the  wool  prices  and  yam  prices 
were  constantly  on  a  decline  in  a  way  never  before  experienced ;  and 
since  nobody  expected  or  even  supposed  so  decided  a  decline,  all  in- 
terested, without  any  exception,  sustained  heavy  losses.    A  decline  of 
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raw  material,  however,  which  amounted  ou  raw  wool  and  woolen  fabrics 
from  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year  to  fully  15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  on 
finished  yarn  to  even  more,  must  naturally  be  of  great  damage  to  the 
manufacturer,  who  cannot  buy  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  ali^ady  low 
prices  of  \^olen  fabrics  became,  on  account  of  immense  offers,  more  and 
more  unprofitable.  Even  staple  articles,  which  principally  embrace  the 
finer  military  cloths,  suffered  a  not  inconsiderable  decline  in  prices. 
After  the  foregoing  statement  we  must  without  reserve  pronounce  the 
year  1885-'86,  as  far  as  the  cloth  and  wool  trade  is  considered,  a  decid- 
edly unfavorable  one. 

OOBDED  WOOL  YABN. 

The  majority  of  spindles  in  the  corded  wool-yam  factories  in  this 
district  during  the  commercial  year  just  passed  enjoyed  middling  regu- 
lar employment,  while,  something  rather  unusual,  ladies'  wardrobes  fa- 
vored corded  wool-yam  fobrics,  and  here  it  was  drap  manufactured  out 
of  corded  wool-yarn  which  outranked  worsted  goods.  Alas!  this  stir- 
ring activity  did  not  bring  corresponding  profit,  because  the  raw  wool, 
as  we  have  stated  in  detaSi  before,  during  the  whole  past  year  and  even 
longer  was  on  a  steady  decline,  and  had  finally  lost  at  the  end  of  the 
year  fully  25  per  cent,  in  value. 

The  verdict  over  the  total  result  of  last  year's  business  will  therefore 
widely  differ.  While  the  fancy-yarn  spinner,  who  generally  has  only 
small  supplies  of  wool  on  hand,  considers  the  past  year  favorably,  the 
staple-yarn  spinner,  who  is  used  to  a  large  stock  of  raw  material,  will 
count  as  one  of  the  most  unprofitable  ones  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Again,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  German  manufacturer  cannot  get 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  country  to  sell  his  goods ;  and  it  is 
to  be  seriously  hoped  that  the  neighboring  countries  w^l  become  more 
accessible  for  our  fabrics  by  a  removal  or  at  least  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  custom  duties. 

WOBSTED  YARN. 

The  year  1885-'86  has  been,  on  account  of  the  continual  decline  of 
raw  wool,  to  the  entire  woolen  industry,  esx>ecially  to  the  worsted  spin- 
ning, in  every  respect  very  unfavorable,  and  shows  indeed  a  sad  pict- 
ure. On  account  of  the  constantly  retax)grade  movement  in  the  wool 
prices,  the  worsted  spinning  in  this  district,  whose  spindles  number 
over  40,000,  has  very  materially  suffered  and  struggled.  When  in 
spite  of  this  unfavorable  conjunction  the  woolen  mills  could  unimpaired 
go  on  in  full  activity,  it  was  so  in  consequence  of  the  low  n^ces  for 
yam  and  on  account  of  the  excellent  quality  of  their  fabrics.  The  pros- 
pects remain,  on  account  of  the  steady  declining  aspect,  unfavorable; 
the  confidence  can  only  be  restored  through  a  lasting  stability  in  the 
wool  prices ;  and  an  improvement  in  the  pricesfor  yarn  can  only  be 
expected  by  decreasing  the  production,  for  which  the  ultimate  discon- 
tinuance of  night-work,  which  is  so  i]\jurious  in  all  directions,  would 
bring  the  proper  and  necessary  remedy. 

GOAL. 

In  the  mining  district,  Dortmund,  there  were  in  1885  188  (in  1884, 
190)  coal  mines  in  operation,  with  a  yield  of  28,787,155  tons  of  coal,  val- 
ued at  the  shafts  at  134,830,806  marks  ($32,089,732),-  100,730  miners 
were  employed ;  the  average  price  per  ton  was  4.68  marks  ($1.12) ;  the 
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annaal  work  of  one  miner  per  shift,  by  288  working  days  in  the  year, 
was  .99  ton.  Compared  with  the  preceding  year  the  yield  (28,787,155 — 
28,197,749  tons)  was  589,400  tons,  and  the  value  (134,830,806— 
133,482,317  marks)  1,348,489  marks  larger.  The  number  of  minera 
(100,730 — 99,885)  shows  an  increase  of  851,  and  of  those  de^udent  ou 
theirlabor  (284,380— 280,321)  an  increase  of  4,047}  the  value,  however 
(4.68  marks — 4.73  marks),  decreased  0.05  mark,  and  the  average  yield 
per  annum  (0.99 — 0.98  ton)  increased  0.01  ton  per  shilft. 

Number  ofpenana  depending  on  coal  mining  in  the  Dortmund  dieiricL 


Desoriptloii. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Iff  fal^n        ,rT , 

96,788 
178,327 

00.885 
180,436 

100, 736 
183,632 

Their  familifw 

Total 

273,115 

280,321 

284,368 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  this  district  shows  no  material  decrease, 
bat  the  business  suffered  somewhat  from  the  depression  of  prices. 

IBON  OBE. 

Fifteen  iron  mines  in  this  district,  with  2,230  men  employed,  yielded 
551,778  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  2,421,483  marks,  which  gives  an  average 
price  per  ton  of  4.39  marks,  against  4.54  marks  in  1884,  a  decrease  of 
15  pfennigs  per  ton.  The  yield  in  iron  ore  in  1885  compared  with  1884 
(553,271,  551,778  tons)  decreased  1,493  tons,  and  the  average  yield  per 
man  was  247.4  tons  against  271.6  tons  in  1884;  consequently  24.2  tons 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

IBON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTBY. 

The  generally  depressed  state  of  the  iron  trade  during  the  last  years 
still  continues.  The  prices  are  continually  declining,  competition  is 
getting  stronger,  and  the  demand  weakened  Ir  such  proportions  that 
restrictions  in  the  production  as  well  as  discharges  of  laborers  could  not 
be  avoided. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Union  of  German  Iron  and  Steel  Man- 
ufacturers the  average  price  for  iron  ore  in  Gtermany  in  1885  per  ton  was 
3.70  marks  against  4.17  marks  in  1884,4.49  marks  in  1883,  and  4.74  marks 
in  1882 ;  for  pigiron,  43.46  marks  against  47.95  marks  in  1884,  53.5^. 
marks  in  1883,  and  57.89  in  1882.  The  various  kinds  of  puddling-iroit 
declined  during  the  year  1885  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  In  a  similar  pr»v 
I>ortion  iron  and  steel  manufactures  declined.  The  average  price  for 
cast  iron  of  the  second  su;eUing  was,  according  to  the  Imperial  bureau 
of  statistics,  in  1875  170.15  marks  per  ton,  against  177.34  marks  in  the 
preceding  year;  for  wrought  iron  121.06  marks,  against  133.55  marks  in 
1884  'y  for  homogeneous  iron  129.57  marks  against  145.63  marks  in  1884. 
Bar  iron  fell  from  110  to  100  marks  per  ton ;  boiler  sheet-iron  from  150 
to  143  marks;  for  sheet-iron  from  141  to  132  marks ;  rolled  wire  fiom 
117  to  110  marks ;  drawn  wire  from  135  to  130  marks,  and  lately  to  even 
below  100  marks ;  wire  tacks  from  145  to  140  marks.  Manufacturers  of 
railway  materials  were  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  moderately  em 
ployed.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  however,  the  orders  became  so 
scarce  that  the  discharge  of  men  became  necessary.    The  prices  of  the 
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rcspectiye  iron  and  steel  manufactores  fell  in  proportion,  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  following  table : 


IfMimfiactaree. 


BeBaemer  steel  rails per  ton.. 

Cast«teel  ronos  do — 

Steel  wheels  with  spokes do 

Cmcible-steel  locomotive  tires do.... 

BesseooM'-Bteel looomoUve  tires do.... 

Oruoihle-steel  car  wheels do.... 

Beasemer-steel  car  wheels do.... 

CroRlble-steel  axles : 

Locomotive do... 

Car do.... 

Bessemer-steel  axles : 

Locomotivo do.... 

Car do 

BewriBj;  springs do 

Spiral  springs dtt... 


a 

0 

Decern- 
1884. 

0 

i. 

"l 

o!={ 

c?: 

»« 

•dJ 

'd 

•a^ 

a 

& 

s 

a 

Marki, 

MarU 

Marki. 

Marki. 

142 

138 

138 

135 

815 

815 

313 

818 

822 

322 

320 

820 

300 

300 

300 

800 

220 

220 

220 

220 

270 

270 

270 

270 

215 

215 

215 

215 

800 

800 

300 

800 

ifn 

876 

275 

275 

250 

250 

250 

250 

240 

240 

240 

240 

290 

280 

290 

200 

810 

830 

820 

sao 

o 
a 
a 

0 


Marki. 
115 
310 
810 
300 
230 
270 
210 

300 
275 

250 
240 


d» 


Machine  works,  iron  foondnech  and  oar  bailders  complained  during 
the  whole  year  on  account  of  insufficient  work. 

The  foregoing  gives  an  idea  of  the  dejiressed  feeling  in  Germany  re- 
specting the  iron  trade.  I!^ot  one  bramjh  hsYs  been  prosperons,  all  have 
been  straggling  to  keep  above  water,  and  all  hope  l^at  trade  will  re< 
vive  with  the  lestiHtUion  of  the  duty  on  iron. 

JOSEPH  FALKBNBACH, 

Comml. 
United  States  Consulate,. 

Bamiefij  January  15,  1887. 


Value  cf  declared  expcrtefrom  the  coneuUir  diatriei  of  Barmen  to  (^  United  Stmtee  dvring 

the  four  qmturtere  of  the  year  ending  Deoemiber  31,  1886. 


Artiiolee. 


Yam 

Braids,   bindings,   and   trim- 

mixiga ■ 

Buttons  and  button  staffs 

Dress  and  piece  goods : 

SUkandfilk  mixed 

Woolen  and  woolen  mixed. 
Dyes  and  cbemicals :  Aniitoe, 

alizarine,  Sco 

Ilatbands  and  ribbons 

Plnsbes 

Metal  goods : 

Brass,  bronze,  and  fancy. . 

Hardware  and  co  Uery 

Iron  and  steol 

Macbines 

Provisions:  Hams,  saasages, 

&o 

Varioas 


Total 

Total  in  precedlBg  year. 


Increaso 
Decrease 


1880. 


$87,901  22 

2r7,8t8  20 

177,362  09 

82;  616  14 

95.061  56 

50,627  90 

173,486  74 

29,827  89 

12,879  55 

106,828  99 

205,904  46 

525  96 

1,575  08 
1,860  71 


1, 202, 765  49 
862,339  17 

850,426  32 


Qoazter  «Ddin9— 


1886. 


$56,136  42 

234,912  00 

161, 226  41 

88,842  39 

186,287  45 

35,099  86 

150,074  45 

21,668  82 

87.565  4^ 

70;  834  81 

109,375  64 

6.08164 

2,666  86 
4,646  81 


1, 123, 857  98 
978,565  72 

146^292  26 


80,1886. 


$53,388  85 

226,210  00 

163,050  74 

88,697  16 

162,707  56 

84,803  57 

185, 682  83 

15,104  07 

85,186  27 

108,483  98 

89,369  30 

7,488  59 

8,845  85 
4, 88a  76 


1,078,09^47 
1,091.857  82 


13,764  85 


81,1886. 


$60,679  05 

264,484  28 
77,117  82 
22,016  88 

187.496  28 

52,074  48 

154,737  75 

16,128  33 

40,258  14 

88,920  17 

145,226  93 

4,618« 

19.819  69 
6,158  55 


1.079,682  23 
1,097,845  78 


18,168  56 


Total 


$2S8k6:»5  54 

888.874  48 

578,757  08 
126,672  57 

631.552  85 

181,605  76 

613, 975  27 

82,728  61 

125.829  38 

884,018  60 

549,876  33 

18,655  02 

82,906  98 
16,996  32 


4,484,899  17 
4. 628;  606  50 

46i;Y96  58 
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Eeport  of  Consul  Loening. 

I  forward  herewith  my  anuual  commercial  report,  with  the  accom- 
pacyiDg  series  of  tables  showing  the  imports,  exports,  emigration,  nav- 
igation, and  general  commerce  of  the  city  of  Bremen  for  the  year  1885, 
viz: 

The  commerce  of  Bremen  for  the  year  1885  shows  a  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1884,  as  follows,  viz: 

ImpcKts,  1665 „ $117,848,541 

Eo^TtA,  1885 114,231,759 

Total. 232-,0^,300 

Compared  with  the  year  1884  there  was  a  decrease  in  imports  of 
$5,087,260,  and  decrease  in  exports  of  $5,128,584,  making  a  total  de- 
OFMUie  of  $10,215,844. 

Imports  from  the  United  Btatee,  1885 |M,  835, 832 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  1885 ^. 21,553,226 

Total - 56,389.048 

Ck>m  pared  with  the  year  1884  there  was  a  deorease  of  imports  from 
the  United  States  of  $250,189  and  an  increase  in  exports  to  the  United 
t^tates  of  $603,801. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  fat  the  year  1885,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1884,  shows  an  increase  in  cotton,  $2,085,405 ;  tobacco, 
$701,233,  and  a  slight  increase  in  eopper,  copper  wire,  and  Indian  corn  ; 
a  decrease  in  the  import  of  wheat  and  rye  c^'  about  $1,500,000,  and  in 
petrolenm  of  $968,182. 

An  increase  in  the  exxH>rts  from  Branen  to  ibhe  United  States  for 
1885,  as  compared  with  1884,  is  noted  in — 

Manufactured  cotton  ffoods $181,290 

Mannfactnred  silk  ana  half-vilk  ffoods 1, 148,679 

Manufactured  wool  and  half- wool  goods.... 335,267 

Wool  yam 161,282 

There  is  nothing  £ayorable  to  be  reported  on  the  general  condition  of 
the  commerce  of  Bremen  for  the  year  1885.  Trade  is  in  a  depressed 
condition,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  noted  is  that  there  is  no  ret- 
rograde movement,  bnt  remains  as  it  was  last  year,  in  a  stagnant  and 
unsettled  condition.  This  past  year  has  been  a  very  important  and 
memorable  one  in  the  commercial  history  of  Bremen. 

Considerable  important  changes  have  already  taken  place  in  political, 
financial,  and  commercial  circles,  and  more  are  anticipated.  The  most 
important  event  will  be  the  entrance  of  Bremen  into  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man. Customs  Union,  stipnlated  for  the  year  1888,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  its  8X)ecial  customs  and  free  privileges.  This  change  finds  favor 
DOW  among  the  merchants  here  and  in  the  interior,  who  for  a  long  time 
strenuously  opposed  it.  In  the  past  the  uncertainty  of  the  question 
very  much  harmed  Bremen's  commerce.  At  present  it  is  decided,  set- 
tled, and  all  begin  to  know  what  to  look  forward  to  and  what  future 
plans  to  form. 

To  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  vast  foreign  commerce  of  Bremen  a 
small  free- bonded  district  is  reserved,  where  with  great  inconvenience 
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mercbandise  can  be  received  aod  stored  for  reshipment  witliont  paying 
duty,  but  which  will  not  permit  factories  or  other  industries  within  its 
limit.  Adjoining  this  free  district  (or  zone)  a  harbor  is  being  dug,  with 
docks  and  everything  complete.  This  harbor  will  be  1,800  meters  square, 
and  estimated  to  cost  20,000,000  marks.  The  Imperial  Glerman  Grovem- 
meut  by  agreement  grants  Bremen  an  indemnity  of  12,000,000  marks  to 
help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  free  harbor. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  measure  that  interests  the  United  States 
is  that  about  150,000  people  can  no  longer  continue  the  free  commercial 
relations  with  the  outside  world.  In  consequence  of  the  elevation  of 
the  protective  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany,  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  articles  of  produce  and  manufacture  will  diminish 
in  the  old  former  free  city  of  Bremen  in  favor  of  German  product^  and 
manufactures. 

The  river  Weser  is  being  deepened,  and  millions  expended  in  dig- 
ging a  channel  from  the  sea  directly  up  to  Bremen,  a  distance  of  about 
50  miles. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  get  the  European  shipping  up  to  the  city  of 
Bremen  (where  the  new  docks  and  harbor  will  be)  instead  of  to  Bremer- 
haven  and  Brake  as  it  is  now.  The  large  transatlantic  steamers,  and 
vessels  drawing  over  18  feet  will  not  be  able  to  use  this  channel. 

An  immense  central  railroad  depot  is  being  built  here  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  10,000,000  marks,  and  is  said  will  be  one  of  the  finest  structures 
of  its  kind  in  Germany. 

The  electric  light  has  at  last  made  its  appearance  in  Bremen,  and  the 
natives  fiock  from  miles  around  to  stand,  wonder,  and  gape  at  it. 

With  all  these  improvements,  and  being  the  center  of  the  great  steam- 
ship passenger  and  freight  business  with  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia,  Bremen  promises  soon  to  become  a  lively,  go-ahead,  cosmo- 
politan city.  Every  day  either  sails  or  arrives  an  ocean  steamship 
crowded  with  passengers.  New  hotels  are  being  built  to  accommodate 
the  large  transient  population  that  swarm  here. 

BREMEN  AS  THE  GERMAN  COTTON  MARKET. 

An  endeavor  to  make  Bremen  the  Liverpool  of  Germany  is  on  foot, 
and  success  is  assured.  The  German  spinners  have  suffered'  great  losses 
in  the  past  two  years  by  the  falling  of  the  price  of  cotton,  as  they  had 
not  the  market  before  their  doors  that  the  English  spinners  have,  to 
buy  only  what  they  actually  require  for  immediate  pianufacture,  but 
have  had  to  buy  on  long  orders,  thereby  suffering  considerable  loss  by 
the  time  the  cotton  was  received  by  them. 

Again,  the  spinners  are  getting  tired  of  buying  their  cotton  direct 
from  the  inland  cotton  merchants  in  the  United  States,  as  they  have 
suffered  much  loss  in  weight  and  average  of  grade.  A  spinner  can  use, 
say,  only  cotton  above  low  middling,  and  if  in  a  lot  he  purchases  are  a 
few  bales  of  good  ordinary,  he  has  great  annoyance  and  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  it  by  selling  to  others. 

The  difference  between  the  German  and  English  spinner  is  simply 
that  the  German  must  risk  and  speculate  in  the  cotton,  and  the  English 
only  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

The  German  spinners  in  convention  held  at  Stuttgart  on  May  6, 1886, 
agreed  to  back  Bremen  as  the  German  cotton  market,  to  buy  from  Bre- 
men, where  the  cotton  merchants  are  tx)  keep  a  stock  on  hand. 
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PETBOLEX7M. 

The  followiog  is  a  table  of  the  petroleam  trade  of  BremeD  and  the 
United  States  from  Jnly  1, 1880,  to  July  1, 1886,  viz : 


188^*81 
]881-*83 
m2-*83 
l«8-*84 
]»4-*85 


Total 
importa. 


BarreU. 
947,132 
1,19S,932 
1,166,415 
M4,865 
636.234 
627,915 


Total 
exports 
from  Bre- 
men. 


BarreU. 

1,327,819 
968.563 
902. 027 
918.  142 
983, 765 
804,607 


Stock  on 
hand. 


Barrels. 
477. 764 
630.839 
894.627 
821.380 
448,070 
211,376 


Floating. 


BarreU. 

82,818 
78, 923 
50,060 
128, 702 
50,706 
29, 052 


iKMuling 

in  the 

United 

Stotea. 


BarreU. 
39,000 
72,000 
46,000 
7,500 
8.000 
22,000 


The  stock  of  American  petroleum  on  hand  floating  and  loading  in 
the  year  ending  Jnly  1, 1885,  was  500,776  barrels;  July  1, 1886,  262,428 
barrels,  showing  a  decrease  of  244,348  barrels. 

The  import43  of  petroleum  at  Hamburg,  Stettin,  Dantzic,  and  other 
German  ports  were  about  the  same  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1880,  as 
for  the  same  period  in  1885.  This  slight  decrease  in  the  import  of 
American  petroleum,  and  the  decrease  of  stock  on  hand,  swimming  and 
loading,  would  tend  to  show  that  the  Russian  oil  has  made  some  ad- 
vancement this  year  into  Northern  Germany.  But  the  price  of  Ameri- 
can oil  is  so  low  now  here  (viz,  620  marks  per  50  kilograms,  including 
barrel)  that  it  is  believed  that  the  Eussian  oil  will  be  unable  to  compete 
with  it.  I  do  not  think  that  Eussian  petroleum  will  ever  gain  a  footing 
in  North  Germany. 

Two  vessels  (one  steamship  and  one  sailing  vessel)  have  been  built 
with  iron  tanks  to  carry  petroleum.  They  belong  to  a  Bremen  firm,  and 
have  a  capacity  of  32,000  barrels.  This  firm  have  also  here  three  large 
tanks  for  storing  the  oil,  which  is  pumped  from  the  vessels  into  them. 
They  have  also  tank-cars,  and  can  thereby  ship  the  oil  by  rail  into  the 
interior.  These  tank-cars,  however,  have  been  of  little  use,  as  the  con- 
sumers prefer  the  oil  in  barrels,  and  are  not  yet  prepared  for 'the  tank 
system.  The  owner  of  this  tank  entcrx>rise  has  been  compelled  to  fill  up 
in  barrels  for  the  interior  trade. 

SHlPPINa. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  arrival  and  departure  of  vessels  for  the 
year  1885,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  tonnage.  The  North  Ger< 
man  Uoyd  Steamship  Company  are  doing  a  good  business,  and  their 
stock  and  bonds  are  going  up.  Ship-owners  in  general  complain  of  the 
low  freights  and  unprofitable  business.  Nothing  favorable  can  be  re- 
X>orted  in  ship-building;  the  industry  is  flat.  Ships  are  very  cheap,  and 
the  offers  exceed  the  demand. 

EMIGBATION. 

A  decrease  in  emigration  to  the  United  States  is  noted  this  year  in 
Bremen.  Lately  a  great  many  emigrants  have  gone  to  Australia  and 
East  Asia  by  the  new  German  (subsidized)  steamship  line  from  Bremen. 
The  class  of  emigrants  passing  through  here  now,  and  whom  I  have 
occasion  to  observe  almost  daily  when  the  medical  inspection  is  going 
on,  are  not  (by  appearance)  a  very  desirable  lot.  They  are  mostly  Bo- 
hemians, Hungarians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  and  Polish  and  Eussian 
Jews,  with  very  little  if  any  money. 

ALBEET  LOENING, 

Ukited  States  Consulate,  ComuL 

Bremen^  September  30. 1886. 
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Weight  and  v*lue  oj  the  total  exports  from  aHd  imports  to  Bremen  during  the  yean  1883, 

1884,  and  It 


BXPOBTS. 


1883. 

1884. 

18RS. 

Kind  of  goods. , 

Gross 
weight. 

Yalae. 

Gross 
•weight. 

Yalae. 

GroM 
wcdfi^t. 

Value. 

Articles  of  consamption.. 
Uomanalaotared  floods   . . 
Half  inaDaCactarrd  goods. 

Hannfaotured  goods 

Other  indastriai  products. 

PrfM^lniiii  tnAtalA  .    . 

OufU. 

9,882,410 

14, 456, 389 

522.230 

166.394 

1,311,196 

$37,319,801 

61,  r^  297 

4,710,006 

9. 509, 299 

11,619,253 

OwU, 

10,910,837 

14,113,870 

398,987 

175, 3:9 

1, 236, 948 

$39,304,000 

64.784,303 

8,980,079 

9.958,902 

11,874,221 

2,118 

Oiote. 

10,997,495 

13.412,850 

874.486 

186,132 

1,138,904 

$37,088;  60S 

61,144.888 

4.084.667 

10.906.489 

10,200,884 

488 

TotiU 

26.278,619 

124,219,246 

26, 835, 522 

119,300,843 

20,109,833 

114. 28L  75t> 

IMPORTS. 


Articles  of  consumption., 
irnmanafaotared  goods... 
Half  manoiactored  goods . 

Manufactui  ed  goods 

Other  industrisu  products. 
Precious  metals 

11, 660, 101 

22,142,702 

722,078 

195,960 

1,512,800 

4 

40,818,265 
62,607,306 
5,404,476 
10,766,626 
12, 838,  T75 
19,654 

12,872,701 

21,132,060 

515,245 

207,865 

1,504,757 

7 

41,807,003 
53,275,540 
4,433,260 
11,205,087 
12,701,386 
12,876 

12,175,339 

21,072.556 

445,020 

210,104 

1,276,218 

2 

39,008,519 
60. 552.  MS 
4.375.899 
12.082.946 
11. 170. 403 
17.882 

• 

Total 

86,233,145 

131, 955, 102 

35,732,635 

122,935,801 

35.195,305 

117.848.641 

1 

Weight  and  value  of  the  total  importe  from  and  exports  to  the  United  Statee  during  A$ 

years  1883,  1884,  and  1885. 


IMPOBT& 


• 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

Kind  of  goods. 

• 

Gross 

weight. 

Value. 

Gross 
weight. 

Value. 

Gross 
weight. 

Value. 

Articles  of  consumption.. 
Unmanufoctiired  goods . . . 
Half  roaunfaotured  goods 

Mnnufactured  goods 

Other  industrial  products. 
PrAciouH  met&ls  ...... .... 

Oiote. 

2.653,974 

6,653,609 

5,330 

896 

57.055 

$9,524,437 

36, 025, 800 

98,676 

79,681 

702,316 

1,565 

Owte. 

2,420,636 

5,144,270 

8,241 

346 

64,140 

7 

$8,118,135 

26, 324. 173 

52,018 

17,953 

661,293 

12,840 

0wt9. 

1,607,602 

4,800.378 

17.342 

1,337 

60.397 

$6,882,401 

27,194,071 

233,445 

43,968 

405.119 

0.188 

TOtlftl  ,r, 

9,371,764 

46,482,535 

7.622,049 

85,085,011 

0.573,040 

d4,885.8tt 

EXPORTS. 


Articles  of  consumption. . 
nDniannfacture<l  goods.. 
Half  manufnctui-eu  goo<l8. 

Manufactured  goods 

Other  industrial  products 

Total 


160,123 

822,806 
192,797 
119,803 
764.007 


2,059,036 


989,675 
2,071,186 

819,415 
7,623,394 
7,458,935 


18,962,454 


888,180 
836,290 
112,878 
140, 240 
708,199 


2,180,787 


1,487,880 
2,624,034 
589,616 
8.017,901 
7,380,094 


20,919,425 


508.825 

854.047 

74.499 

150,074 

507,084 


2.261.370 


1.865,787 

2,663.203 

519.195 

10,101,217 

6^443,795 


21,568»2M 
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Total  imparig/ram  and  export$  to  th€  Untied  States  during  the  yean  1884  and  1885,  giving 

the  artieley  quantittf,  and  value, 

IKPOBTS. 


ArtiolM. 


ArOeUt  V  comumption. 

SUrcb tologiains,  net. 

Oystere nimiber. 

Beer liters. 

Fieh,  salted  and  smoked kilograms,  net. 

Fniits: 

Dried do... 

Preserved do... 

Frait-iuice liters. 

Cereals: 

Haise kilograms,  net. 

R?e do... 

Wheat do... 

Hmiey do... 

—  do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


1884. 


Hops. 
Cofee 


Cacao 

Batter 

Meat,  Sm.: 

Ueef    do..., 

Hams do..., 

Pork  and  hog  meat do 

Game  and  fowl do.... 

Groats do — 

Ginxorhread,  ico .....do..., 

Cheese do.... 

Proaerrea do.... 

Flour: 

Wheat do.... 

Other  floor do — 

Lard do 

Other  proTisions do — 

Fmit,  freah and  dried do.... 

Biee do  — 

Simp .............................do.... 

Spirits liter.. 

Tobacco: 

Java kilograms,  net. . 

Haraoa do — 

Caba do  ... 

Porto  Bico do..., 

Brazil do... 

Colombia do.... 

Kentucky do... 

Karylana do — 

Ohio do... 

Seedleaf do... 

Virginia do.... 

Other  kinds   do... 

Ifanu&ctored do  .., 

Cigars M.. 

Stems,  Sec kilograms,  net. . 

Bran: 

Hoar,  Ac do — 

Other do.... 

Wine liters.. 

Sagar,  refined 

Other  articles  of  oonsnmption kilograms,  net. . 

UnmtUMnfaetured  goodi. 
Drnga: 

Crnde kilograms,  net.. 

Prepared do — 

ICannre do..., 

iTory  nnts do.... 

Ores do — 

Seeing  material,  qnercitron,  Slc do  . . 

Colors: 

Varnish do.... 

Other  colors do . . . 

Bed  featlicru do  .. 

tfkini*: 

Stag,  Ac  do — 

Purs,  raw do.... 

H.  Ex.  171 17     . 


Qoantity. 


61,726 

972,347 

8,075 

16,836 

3.941 

32,629 

18 

24,862,125 

50, 914. 072 

3,880,242 

67,480 


Valne. 


1,010 


133,296 
456.  lU 


95,861 

345 

5,603 

290 

1,320 

60.246 

1,638,105 

130, 813 

1,683,411 

19.582 

1,363,964 

1,890 

288,506 

2,360,979 


22,864 
7,739 


408 
7. 641, 359 
2,360,962 
424,586 
2,824,569 
3.535,589 

868 
10,979 

936 
^  709, 161 

4, 750. 005 
12,066 
18,410 
85,513 


Mark*. 

21,301 

29,623 

1.503 

11,060 

5.208 

31,350 

9 

2,902,801 

6, 781, 238 

637.071 

37.507 


1,384 


186.801 
348.235 


65,561 

520 

1,387 

320 

830 

62,327 

408. 702 

39,588 

1,348.769 

12, 421 

756.  iW7 

1,463 

42,549 

1, 930, 875 


1885. 


Qoantity. 


70,048 

198,673 

4,407 

2,446 

1.061 
22,571 


70.878 
10,293 


110.607 

70.209 

642,405 


207.960 
1, 045, 752 

3,519 

11.100 

904 

7. 7M 
272,104 


1,142 

8.484.299 

1.543,803 

425,219 

2, 483, 665 

3,673.461 

774 

16,803 

128.326 

887,246 

653.296 

1,300 

21,791 

39,677 

1,187 


149. 561 

608,738 

22,808 


351. 731 
277.159 

4,906 

27.03? 

3.  7.'>7 

22.076 
1.518,672 


34. 160, 687 

10,628.r37 

540,881 

26,808 

4.796 

34,563 

4.907 

180, 015 

572,548 

101 

167,940 

269 

23,744 

531 

1,946 

90.690 

505. 705 

114,118 

2,326,712 

14. 412 

632, 675 

10.905 

118.314 

109.322 

4,000 

47,365 

8,100 

1,760 


12.  056, 302 

2, 247, 125 

461,584 

8,555.638 

3,956.961 

6.796 

2.975 

618 

3, 295, 424 

3,623,323 


7.789 
81,643 


157,230 

3I<666 

10,747 


9K,  5.53 
755,  032 

0..'»86 

7,0R8 

17.417 

4.780 
157.364 


Valoe. 


Marks. 

20,468 

5,501 

1,474 

2,033 

544 

16,798 


3, 497, 088 

1, 437.  098 

86.837 

12,063 

12.049 

40,768 

6.646 

291,062 

401, 177 

257 

97,184 

338 

5,200 

607 

1,199 

90.903 

129.584 

25,170 

1,582.216 

13,075 

288,608 

5,670 

18,587 

91,120 

11,500 

142, 352 

9,960 

4,000 


10,541,714 

1. 506, 380 

432,103 

2.  915. 404 

4, 045. 399 

31, 172 

8.159 

60.987 

521,783 

426,620 


8,982 

33,739 

1,242 


149, 224 

439.  U37 

676 


114.  0V8 
220.538 

0.352 

9,481 

68,449 

14,486 
947,190 
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Total  imp<nri$  from  and  exporU  to  ike  United  States,  ^c. — Contini^ed. 

IICPOBTS-Continaed. 


Artiolet. 


Vnmanttfaetuted  poodt— Continned. 

Glycerine kUogruns,  net. 

Human  hair do... 

Hair,  animala do... 

Hides: 

Salted do... 

Dried do... 

Horns do... 

Bosin do... 

Wood,  staves,  boards,  &o 

Copper  and  brass  (old) kilograms,  net. 

do... 


Bs«s. 


Metal  (old) do... 

Natoral  products kilograms,  gross. 

OiU: 

Cotton-seed 

Petroleum 

Lard 

Turpentine 

Other,  medicinal 

JSssential kilograms,  net. 

Lnbricating do 

Oil-cakes do... 

Hother-of-pearl  shells do. . . 

Plants,  ice kilograms,  gross. 

Seeds: 

Clover kilograms,  net. 

Other  seeds do... 

Sponges do... 

Sea- weed,  4ko do... 

Spin-stuff: 

Cotton do... 

Other  spin-stnff. do... 

Tallow do... 

Biggins,  old do... 

Animau net. 

Waste  meat,  &c kilograms,  net. 

Clay do... 

Wax do... 

Whalebone do... 

Other  anmannfjM}  tared  goods 


1884. 


Quantity. 


78 
279 

27,662 

JB,013 

3,703 

2,378,663 


36.127 
18,962 
15, 816 
10,731 

841 
121. 116. 571 
2,004 
82,546 
18,268 
20,738 
456,510 
2,803,034 


Haiff-mtm^faetured  goodt. 

kilograms. 

Oepper do... 

Yam do... 

Leather,  tanned do... 

Mant^fa^ured  goodt. 

Cotton  goods kilograms. 

Linen  and  linen  goods do... 

Bilk  and  half-silk  gooda do. 


Laces. 

Woolen  and  half- woolen  goods 

eoods 


.do. 
.do., 
.do.. 


Other  manufkctured  gc 

Other  indu$triai  produett. 

Books  and  prints kilograms. 

BristlM,  manoDsotareni  of do... 

Hardware 

Fancy  goods,  &c kilograms,  grosM . 

Paintings,  statuary.  Sec do. . . 

Household  furniture do... 

Wagons,  and  parts  thereof number. 

Other  ftimiture,  tools,  Sec kilograms,  gross. 

GIass  wsro do... 

India-rubber  goods  ..  do... 

Hemp,  manufactureB  of kilograms,  net. 

Wooden  ware,  shoo-pegii,  &c 

Ihstniments : 

Pianos  ■ — ^ number. 

Other  musical  instruments kilograms,  gross. 

Hathematica.  optical,  iio do.«. 


853 

8. 742, 689 

34,138 

1,596 

9.530 

76,677,071 

1,748 

170,759 

2,656 


Value. 


Marht. 


1,496 
1,571 

26,379 

15.344 

1,857 

156.585 

900,856 

28,447 

8,672 

12,862 

14,303 

512 

18,614,978 

2,341 

12,953 

8,529 

236,647 

141,560 

850,216 


649.483 

89,242 

164 

15,417 


1.532 

143,675 

4 

6.344 


8,409 
899 
563 
182 

6,866 
897 


44,580 
270 


42,156 
4,642 
8.216 


782 
58.720 
18,277 
17,048 


10 

100. 715 

10,577 


881 

3,653,932 

20,698 

8,657 

8,062 

82, 801. 641 

2,961 

119, 528 

443 

30,795 

279.049 

3,885 

853 

257,464 

1,340 


2,488 

198,711 

10 

17,860 


22,705 
2,669 

13,682 
8,581 

81,277 
1,580 


106,099 
540 

321,972 

156.  C90 
19,390 
12,838 
34.289 
1,226 
27.648 
47.641 
18,753 

28a  839 

6,602 

251,792 

53.945 


1885. 


Quantity. 


106 
51,224 


8.842 

1,830.118 

1,916 

1,916 

21,768 

18,144 

14.  019 

13.731 

103,301,543 

7,500 

134 

44,224 

13,214 

461.088 

4. 578, 809 

1,156 

2,230 

1, 145, 198 

23.053 

6,816 

14,458 

89,102,439 

70,282 

11,808 

750 


1,016,497 
658 

1,815 
28,708 


20.876 

751,840 

122 

84,380 


56,  (»2 

142 


104 
6,000 
5,269 


51.741 
977 

19,137 

4.114 

38,880 

1.058 
42,411 
13.992 
18^986 

5 

102.632 

6,547 


Yalue. 


JTorfa. 


2.138 
10,319 


2,105 

120,577 

514,550 

1,500 

2,791 

13,218 

18,691 

6.687 

14,546,982 

4,000 

66 

23,243 

168,633 

153,524 

591,307 

1.861 

2,502 

926,646 

14,947 

39.124 

5.766 

94,084.897 

81.097 

5,944 


671,002 

18 

2,287 

1,074 

1. 


17,015 

873;  US 

443 

91,373 


128,919 

417 

7,«f 

1.M 

21,433 

24,765 


120, 36S 
1,657 

260,463 
97,643 
15.63S 
65,306 
57,161 
1,067 
20,674 
55.983 
17,676 

235.973 

4,691 

267,131 

24,411 
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Total  impartafrom  and  exporU  to  the  United  Statea^  ^o.->Con tinned. 

DCPORTS— GoxkUnaed. 


Artioles. 


Otktr  industrial  prodMctt— Continned. 

Cloiliing,  new kilognuii8,gT0BS. 

Cork do... 


Gloreo • do... 

Olherleftthor  ware do... 

Qlno Idlograma,  net. 

Maohinery do... 

ware kilognuns,  gross. 

.........................do... 

do... 

do... 

and  ooometios do... 

Soap r kilogtams,  net. 

Playing  cards Idlogruns,  gross. 

Stoneware do... 

Straw  ware do... 

Pottery,  cmciblea,  Ac do... 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof do... 

Ziso  ware do... 

Tarioos  indnsirial  products 


PredouM  meiait. 

Odd,  coined kilograms,  _ 

Silver,  coined do 


Total  in  marks' 

Total  in  United  States  correnoy 


1884. 


Qoantity. 


602 


639 
7,893 


010,342 

932 

7,279 

23,115 

2,542 

865 

6,323 

376 

15,178 

2,002 

8,677 

706 

788 


335 


Value. 


Marht. 
5,183 


24,957 
35,862 


819. 430 

1,947 

50.032 

18,578 

3,442 

1,152 

3,562 

1,128 

3,949 

30.080 

2,574 

2,682 

2,510 

3,726 


51,849 


147.419.795 
35.085.911 


1885. 


Qoantity. 


484 
8,525 

182 

6.847 

5,229 

882,243 

418 

7,240 

26,914 

1,949 

283 

2,101 

78 

4,008 

28 

4,816 

456 

474 


15 


Yalne. 


Markt. 
3.543 
7,980 

5.606 

28,066 

5,124 

683,904 

811 

52,926 

21,408 

2,604 

468 

089 

304 

2,389 

420 

4,431 

1,776 

1,043 

1,399 


26,000 


146, 860, 000 
34.885,822 


*  1  mark  =  23.80  cents. 


EXPORTS. 


ArtUita  of  eonawmpticn. 


■kilograms,  net. 


Foreign liters. 

Oerman - do.. 

Cbooolate kilograms,  net. 

Tinecar:- 

rhmiffCk liters. 

German - do... 

Fish: 

Salted  herring,  Sco barrel. 

Dried,  Ac kilograms,  net. 

Fmitjaioe liters. 

I««Bitlla kilograms,  net. 

do... 

do... 


ppices 


Hops. 
CoOBe 


.do. 
do. 
.do. 


Prorisions 

Fmits: 

Dried  pmnes do... 

Other  miits do... 

Mineral  water in  jars  and  bottles. 

Fmits,  freahsnd  dried Icilograma,  net. 


Riee. 


.do... 


flah do... 

Spirito liters. 

Tobacco: 

Java  ...' kilograms, net. 

Samatra do... 

Hayana do... 

Cuba do... 

Bracil do... 

Seed  leaf do... 

Other  kinds do... 

Msnnfaotared do... 

Clfan M. 


2.713 

674,653 

1,550,556 

159 

623 
118,348 

5 
1,244 
416,217 
183,062 
27,608 
119, 017 
180,655 


78.063 
1,787 


10,133 

4, 068. 188 

1,640 

45,542 

1.064 

24, 341 

24, 693 

23, 330 

1,036 

178, 241 

009 

8,971 

31 


658 

195,302 

400,499 

312 

102 
28,530 

198 

1,276 

270.160 

45,028 

6,286 

160,584 

695,724 


217,586 

1,670 

67,108 

6,056 

861,103 

76 

47,856 

4.539 

161,469 

71.974 

71,887 

3,363 

330. 021 

1.182 

20,543 

1,150 


9,453 

625,581 

1,393,263 

857 

667 
96,568 

6 

2,535 

120,029 

142,577 


66,372 
332,117 


67,024 
6,048 


9,765 

15,469,117 

1,026 

147,297 


24,930 
2,067 

10.987 
2,2ri0 
2,003 
1.097 
5,295 
25 


3,498 

176,606 

360, 701 

2,770 

278 
19,723 

284 

2,554 

68,433 

53,973 


94,216 
911,893 


257,036 

20.311 

3,717 

19,825 

6,956 

2. 665, 520 

35 

126,109 


173,831 
4.688 
25,  014 
3,128 
5,430 
1,642 
11,545 
1,081 
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Toial  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States,  ^o.~Col  tinned. 

EXPORTS— Continned. 


Artioles. 


AftieUt  nS  eonfttfnpfion— ContiBned. 

Teft kilognuD8,net. 

Bran do... 

Wine: 

Foreign liters. 

Qerman do... 

Ch»mpMpe: 

Foreif^ bottlee. 

Oennan .do... 


1884. 


QnADtity. 


Snnr: 

Raw 

Refined  German Idlognuns. 

Other  articles  of  oonanmpUon 


.kilograms,  net. 
.kilojr 


Asphaltnm kilograms,  net.. 

Cement do.... 

Flagstones sonare  meters.. 

Lead kilograms,  net. . 

Coals,  German nectoliters.. 

Drugs kilograms,  net.. 

Salts,  prepared do.... 

Qoinia do.... 

Acids do.... 

Other  chemicals do.... 

Manure : 

Dong  salt do.... 

Other do.... 

Iron: 

Old do — 

Raw do.... 

Ores do.... 

Dyeing  material do.... 

Colors do 

Bed  feathers do.... 

Skins : 

Calf  and  goat  skins do 

Furs,  raw do — 

Glycerine do 

Hair: 

Haman do.... 

Hare,  &j^ do.... 

Other  hair do.... 

Hides,  salted do — 

Raf;8 kilograms.. 

Natural  products kilograms,  gross . . 

OU: 

Not  medicinal kilograms, net.. 

Essential kilograms.. 

Lubricating do — 

Paper  paste do 

Plants kilograms,  gross.. 

Rattans kilograms,  net.. 

Saltpeter do 

Seeas: 

Clover do.... 

Other  seeds do  — 

SpoDges  

Baryte 

Spinstuffs 

Rigging,  old 

Tar  (goudron) 

Animals,  exclusive  of  catUe. number. . 

Guts,  rennets,  d:c kilograms,  net. . 

Clay: 

Pipeclay do — 

Porcelain  clay do  — 

Zinc,  block  and  pig do  — 

Other  manufactured  goods 


2,135 
22.000 

280,811 
271,850 


*e,e28 

7,448,182 
9^801 


1,721,182 

14,758,104 

1,338 

280,561 

3,960 

107. 016 

172,384 

21,008 

6.468 

239,924 

9,867,894 
18.469 

150,732 

220,200 

517 

4.907 
050,781 

1,860 

164.814 

108,218 

4,856 

8.881 
66,717 
65,514 
11,602 
1,624,184 
87,588 

2,699 

48,514 

876 

330,040 

0,405 

1,884 

7,516 

2,877 

64,190 

890 

2,864,206 

28.504 

69,782 

54.624 

2 

2.429 

288,880 
126.558 
636,248 


Yalne. 


UarU. 
5,424 
3,400 

303,836 
275,003 


18,964 

1,036,003 
4,843 
1,686 


47,011 

575,428 

6,132 

75,477 

3,600 

174.247 

72,457 

4, 070, 265 

26,811 

191,545 

528,332 
318 

6,785 

18,652 

10 

28,470 

1,960,978 

5.313 

204.414 

664,050 

5.682 

78.440 
880,838 

25,374 

10,800 
815,678 

49,704 

1,947 

340,582 

124 

35,664 

4,876 

4.567 

8.382 

2.551 

59,064 

2,082 

126.025 

29,348 

15,289 

10,438 

515 

8,768 

104,065 

6.521 

209.962 

13,388 


1885 


Quaati^. 


\ 


21 
721,800 

178,623 
278,370 

♦641 
*240 

too 

6,874  000 
23 


3.260,811 

17, 080. 001 

1,701 

101.832 

15,850 

160.850 

157, 758 

21. 217 

17.667 

208,722 

4. 700, 129 
19,656 

130,453 

600,000 

5,517 

66,134 

1,268,074 

1,587 

257,876 

130,906 

13,143 

4,701 

103,800 

8,936 

1.825 

386,521 

88,978 

2,889 

45^037 

2.107 

206,448 

11.982 

14,774 

741 

188,773 

84.805 

175 

8,612.502 

60,044 

40,607 


Value. 


Jforfa. 
58 

114.480 

280.507 
292,  Ul 


} 


8,150 

758 

2,130,940 

U 

1,573 


120.660 

644,689 

6,540 

27,495 

14,342 

142.536 

66.560 

2,488.380 

135.483 

241. 183 

274,780 
2.545 

5.147 

41.400 

2,416 

305.441 

2.436.446 

6.011 

334.908 

850.183 

10.777 

94.735 
1,297.588 
18,184 
1.205 
64.630 
51,631 

1.005 

348. 76S 

605 

14. 3U 

7.244 

24.781 

341 

152,333 

71,012 

1.004 

168,178 

41,212 

9,840 


♦Quarts. 


t  Pints, 
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Total  imparttfrom  and  expcrU  to  (he  United  Stateit  #c.— Continned. 

EXPORTS— Contiiiiied. 


▲rtlola^ 


Sa^f^maiiMnfa€ttur§d  goedi. 

Iron ldlognma,iiet. 

Copper  and  copi»er  wire do... 

Braaeand  braaewire do... 

Nickel do... 

Zinc  plates do... 

Other  metale do... 

Yania  and  twitt do... 

Leather,  tanned: 

Foreign do... 

German do... 

Manm/aehtrtd  good*. 
Cotton  goods; 

Foreign kilograms,  gross. 

German do... 

Hair-doth.  German do... 

Hats  and  caps do... 

Linens; 

Foreign do... 

Gkrmao do... 

do... 


UmbreDas,  German do... 

Silk  and  half-silk  goods : 

German do... 

Foreign do... 


Foreign ......do.. 

German do.. 

Oil-doth,  German do.. 

Woolen  cloth : 

Foreign do... 

German do.. 

Wool  and  half- woolen  goods: 

Foreign ......do.. 

German do.. 

Other  drr  goods : 

Forngn do.. 

German do.. 

OtktriikduttriaJLprodmeU. 

Lead  ware kilograms,  net 

Books  and  prints kilograms,  gross 

Bristlsa,  mannfactores  of do.. 

Iron  wan 

Fan^  goods: 

Foreign kilograms,  gross 


do... 
do... 


.do... 
.do... 


German 
Paintings  and  statoary. 
Hooaehold  f nznitnre : 

Foreign 

German 

Tarioos  tools do... 

Glassware 

India>mbber  goods kilt^grams,  gross. 

Hemp,  mnnn  fact  ores  of do... 

Wooden  ware,  barrels,  Ste do... 

Instnuncnts,  musical,  Sic 

Clothing,  new : 

Formgn kilograms,  gross. 

German do... 

Cork,  msmilkotarss  of do... 

Leather  ware,  glores,  tic do... 

Copper  ware do... 

Glne kilograms,  net. 

CsBdles   do... 

Machinery: 

Foreign ................................... do... 

.do... 


Foreign kilograms. 


.do. 


1884. 


Qoantity. 


6^402,216 

1,270 

20,0(r7 

13,187 

8,175 

2,837 

83,825 

18,478 
80.728 


120.012 

4,480,768 

408 

2,500 

56,805 
412,025 


284 

328,730 
25^620 

100 

20,810 

2,091 

70.027 
247,852 

56.411 
1,134,403 

8,207 
77,829 


152 

728,495 

11,115 


Yalae. 


418,048 

979,030 

92,829 

843 
8,478 
5,029 


25,043 

5, 844 

21,815,704 


1,879 
541,804 

8.089 

144,630 

195 

4,129 

4,124 

815 
237,202 

1,503 
29,244 


Marhi. 

1,011,500 

2,025 

29,180 

67,525 

1,079 

4.627 

364,543 

Ul,636 
674,807 


865.302 

16,393,801 

3.034 

13,086 

178,426 
2, 517, 095 


1,590 

5,017,802 
622,566 

8,200 

510,589 

3,555 

845,589 
2.476,120 

410,477 
7,671,777 

54,365 
481,801 


41 

1,745.182 

22,280 

3,012,030 

2,714,720 

2,182,053 

400,800 

1,093 

5,915 

1,621 

2,001,449 

101,036 

6.407 

5, 173, 301 

1,478,355 

9,929 

3,900.845 

18.248 

4^607,040 

371 

4,005 

7,061 

287 
196^154 

8,607 
00,657 


1885. 


Qoantity. 


3. 242. 884 

62 

72.338 

3,115 

8,064 

10.286 

243,182 

13,966 
76^663 


93,520 
4, 765. 424 


51 

154,104 

346,006 

630 

277 

607,740 
24,651 

272 

10.404 

1.428 

17.320 
80,504 

82.144 
1,888,010 

21,753 
107,321 


872,652 
13,455 


475,070 

948,159 

73,595 

7,519 
7,328 
1,028 


80,036 

1,603 

17. 845, 604 


610 

569,704 

2,452 

186,506 

902 

528 

2,035 

381 
218,700 

904 
12,517 


Yalae. 


MarU. 

568,327 

128 

94.582 

17.206 

2,680 

40.180 

1,060,627 

106.766 
585,211 


228.500 
17. 155, 526 


265 

86,231 

1,170,274 

454 

1,551 

11. 163. 825 
633.530 

4.080 

156.000 

2.285 

228.624 
912, 940 

537,089 
9,079,862 

276,954 
783,469 


2,020.468 

25,664 

2,  SCO,  138 

2.049.609 

2.060.167 

206,265 

12,782 

12.466 

1,086 

1.368,670 

104. 010 

2.326 

4.425.005 

875,588 

4.453 

4, 159, 497 

13.280 

3. 831. 232 

1,713 

518 

6.604 

242 
167,807 

3  '70 
84  ^ 
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Total  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States,  ^c.^-ContinueJ. 

SXPOBTB— Continoed. 


ArtidM. 


Oth^r  industrial  jmnltt^tt— Continued. 

Melal  ware : 

Foreign kilograms,  groBs. 

German do... 

Paper do... 

Paper  ware,  wall-paper do... 

Otner  paper  ware : 

FiNreign do... 

German do... 

Perfomery  and  coametics do... 

Furs do... 

Chinaware : 

Foreign do... 

German do... 

Strinjgs do... 

Pla3ring  cards do... 

Earthen  wore : 

Foreign do... 

German do... 

Stone  ware,  marbles,  slates,  See do... 

Straw  ware do... 

Pottery do... 

Clay  pipes do... 

Cmcibles do... 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof: 

Foreign do... 

German do... 

Zinc  ware do... 

rinfoU do... 

Tin  ware do... 

Katches do... 

VarioGB  industrial  products 


Totalin  marks* 

Total  in  United  States  corrency. 


188i. 


Qnantity. 


28,518 
140.987 
285,644 

20.383 

1,507 

141,800 

2,038 

2,224 

28,095 

1, 831, 507 

2,076 

451 

22.992 

212,239 

1,048,701 

326.223 

123,000 

51,092 
218,465 

17,003 

16.557 

24,904 

2.822 

1,014 


Yalne. 


Marks. 

74,753 

587, 810 

172,808 

25,160 

2,805 

212,780 

8,966 

14,901 

28,601 

985.856 

26,974 

1,853 

24,587 
83,177 
340,053 
87,019 
35,570 
17,575 
54,764 

471, 012 

31,679 

37.367 

6,591 

8,874 


10,665 


88,022,792 
$20,949,425 


1885. 


Quantity. 


37,544 

171,4^7 

144,634 

6,125 

1,736 

285,780 

4,820 

615 

25^581 

912,837 

1,381 

414 

«1.932 

189. 716 

1,835.209 

257,685 

54,789 

68,491 

184,005 

10,381 

12.468 

26,9:9 

953 

569 

2,348 


Value. 


Marks. 

90,781 
617,864 
U2.712 

6,768 

2,257 

806,806 

0,103 

4,785 

16,651 

548,064 

17,086 

1,600 

58.371 
72.420 
330,805 
50,798 
14,148 
28,766 
42,821 

30G.170 
23.000 
38,972 
2,031 
1,311 
1.661 
1,405 


90,550,773 
$21,558,226 


*  1  mark  =  23.80  cents. 


Value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Bremen  during  tk^ 

years  1884  and  1885. 


Articles. 


Cotton 

Petroleum 

Tobacco 

Lanl 

Rye 

Indian  com 

Wheat ; 

Clover  seed  .... 
Bacon,  hog  meat 
Furs 


1884. 


$19, 706, 791 
4.430,364 
3, 973, 083 
321, 007 
1, 613,  935 
600,867 
151,623 
013, 189 
15,604 
366,698 


1885. 


$22, 302, 196 
8, 462, 182 
4. 674. 310 
378.947 
342,242 
832,307 
20, 607 
220.542 
23,130 
225,431 


Aitldet. 


Lumber 

Butter 

Machinery 

Flour , 

SplrlU 

Oilcakes 

Copper  and  copper  wire 

Total 


1884. 


1885. 


$214,404 

$122,463 

44.450 

63,613 

195,024 

162.791 

106,717 

36.831 

*459,429 

121.687 

83,351 

140,781 

47,208 

207,568 

83,883,838 

83,816^644 

*  Including  whisky  temporarily  stored  in  Bremen  for  reshipment  to  the  United  States, 
t  Not  including  this  whisky. 
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ArrivaU  amd  departure$  of  vesBeU  at  ike  pari  of  Bremem  durimg  the  year§  1883,  1884, 

and  1885. 

ASBIYALS. 


KfttlooAUtj. 


Other  Geniuui 


Swedish.... 
KonregiAiL. 
DMieh  .... 

Brttiah 

Dutch 

Belf^iao 

IFkeoch ..... 
t^enieh  .... 


▲lutrian 

Oreciaa 

North  American. 

HAwaiian  

Bofimanian 

Portagneee 

Other 


1888. 


No. 

817 

1,300 

10 

17 

118 

9 

874 

177 

2 

10 

10 

17 

1 

1 

5 

1 


Tcma. 

730.821 

130,806 

4,287 

6,050 

64,061 

4,430 

270,110 

18,620 

2,268 

6,648 

8,508 

11,904 

410 

710 

4,738 

778 


1884. 


No. 

807 

1,888 

6 

18 

164 

23 

388 

127 

1 

10 

11 

U 

7 

6 

2 

1 

1 


2bfif. 

788,108 

142,689 

8,004 

8.007 

61,208 

8,290 

285.687 

12.668 

1,129 

9.782 

4,870 

10,008 

4,067 

6,702 

1,789 

778 

970 


1885. 


Ko, 

Tom, 

888 

720,706 

1,401 

149,795 

12 

6.768 

21 

6,6U 

100 

42,229 

28 

7,988 

385 

280,938 

146 

16t928 

1 

1,181 

17 

17.786 

10 

6,679 

17 

14,052 

3 

2.489 

8 

2.981 

4 

5,167 

178 


Total 


2,869 


1,258;  529 


2,992 


1,843,508 


2,979 


1,280,889 


DEPABTUSBS. 


Other  Qennao. . 

BoMian 

Swediah 

Norwegtan 

Danish 

Britlah 

Dotch 

Belgian 

Yreoeh 

Spaniah 

Portngneae 

Italian 

Anatrian 

Oradan 

Boamanian 

Korth 
Hawaiian... 

TMaL. 


817 

1,587 

8 

18 

117 

12 

349 

181 

2 

10 

9 


14 
1 
1 


6 
1 

8,133 


739.943 

153,604 

3,507 

6,860 

63,121 

6,457 

262,799 

13,767 

2,268 

5,648 

2,949 


9,627 
410 
710 


6,112 
778 

1,266,846 


864 

1,648 

11 

19 

164 
24 

876 

186 
1 

10 
18 


11 
6 
5 
1 
8 


8,182 


761,646 

157.966 

6.222 

8,618 
270,006 
13,130 
1,120 
9,782 
6,428 


10,022 

8,691 

5,702 

070 

2,946 


1,820,206 


816 

1,594 

11 

23 

99 

26 

385 

158 

1 

15 
9 
1 

16 
2 
8 


8 


3.157 


709,216 

154,816 

5,578 

6,262 

40,447 

8,058 

287.028 

16,668 

1,181 

16,810 

6,060 

178 

11,002 

2,021 

2,981 


4,012 


1,272,617 
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4rr%val  of  vesseU  at  tht  port  of  Bremen  from  ports  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 

18:^,  giving  tonnage  and  nationality. 


Nationality. 


From  New  York : 

Bremen 

Other  Gorman... 

Norwegian 

British 

Dntch 

Austrian 

Italian 

North  American . 

Total 

From  Philadelphia: 

Bremen 

Other  German... 

Norwegian 

British 

Belgian 

Italian 

Total 

From  Baltimore : 

Bremen 

Norwegian 

North  American 

Total 

From  Savannah : 

Gorman 

Norwegian 


Loaded. 

No. 

Tons. 

145 

299.244 

6 

7.880 

3 

2,015 

12 

15,886 

1 

1,507 

1 

1,627 

1 

467 

1 

1.582 

170 

329,708 

14 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 


22 


29 
2 
1 


32 


2 
2 


16,072 
2,178 
2,135 
2,992 
1,131 
910 


25,418 


46,783 
2,882 
1,155 


50, 270 


2,774 
730 


Nationality. 


From  Savannah— Continned. 
Britiah 

Total 

From  New  Orleans : 

Bremen 

Other  German 

Norwegian 

British 

French 

Total 

From  Galveston : 

Bremen 

Other  German 

Norwegian 

Danish 

British 

Total  

From  other  ports  of  the  United 
States: 

German 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

British 

Iialian 

Total 


Loaded. 


3 
2 
6 
17 
1 


29 


Tont. 
21.203 


24,707 


9,535 

3,049 

473 

41.833 

1.105 


56.085 


4,628 
266 

1.536 
350 

8,814 


15.  SM 


9S9 

1.494 

2,658 

20.676 

593 


26.350 


Departure  of  vessels  from  the  port  of  Bremen  to  ports  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 

1885,  giving  tonnage  and  nationality. 


Nationality. 

Loaded. 

In  ballast. 

Nationality. 

Loaded. 

Inballaflt. 

To  New  York : 
Bremen 

No. 
138 

4 
1 
3 
14 
1 

2 

Tons. 
292.649 

3,779 
512 

8.044 
17. 006 

1.627 

2,789 

No. 

Tons. 

To  Savannah : 
Norweirian 

No. 

Tons, 

No..      Tont. 

1               ABU 

Ot.hAT*  fT#>i*tniin 

1 

1,091 

ToXewOrleana: 

Bremen 

British 

Total  

To  Galveston : 

Bremen 

Other     Ger- 

man 

Swedish 

Norwegian  .. 

Total 

To  other_port8  in 
the      United 
States: 

German 

Swedish  

Norwegian . . . 

Italian 

Total 

Swedish 

Norwegian .... 
Britiah    

8 

1 

8,880 
1,473 

1 

1   194 

Ansti  ian 

North  Ameri- 
can 

9 

9,853 

1 

1.194 

2 

1 

1 
2 

8,895 

294 
364 
459 

ToUl 

168 

321.406 

1 

1,091 

To  Pliihulolphia : 
Bremen 

14 
6 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 

15, 081 
7,138 
664 
4,658 
1,507 
1.131 
2,036 

Other  German. 

Norwegian   ... 
Britiah   

6 

5,012 

Dutch 

Belgian 

3 
1 
2 
1 

1,146 
276 
674 
467 

lUdian 

Total 

29 

28 

1 

32.215 

To  Baltimnro : 

45,413 
1,396 

Bremen 

Other  Germftn 

-— — 

7 

2,563 

Total 

29 

46,809 
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TbUU  emigration  via  Bremen  during  the  year  1885,  giving  the  nationality  and  destination  of 

the  emigranta. 


Katire  ooantrlM. 


To  United 
Statea. 


PnusU 

Bavaria 

WnrUimberg. 

Baden 

Alaatia 


Saxony 

Thminsia 

Anhalt,  Lippe,  and  Waldeck 

Branswiok 

OldcnboTK 

Mecklenburg 

Hamborg  andLnbeo 

Bremen , 

Austria: 

Hungary 

Bobemia , 

Other  parts  of  Austria  . . . 

Bounumia 

Switserland 

Russia 

Sweden  andKorway 

JDenmsrk 

Holland  

United  Statea 

Tarioua  oonntries 


Total. 


BKCAFrrULATIOH. 


Germany 

Austria 

Other  oonntries. 


84,  M4 

5,335 

2,800 

1,498 

09 

1.574 

1,623 

038 

551 

151 

1,186 

474 

172 

831 

8,166 

4,344 

2,887 

51 

300 

4,767 

450 

369 

54 

9, 782 

76 


To  Bracil. 


137 

4 

11 

3 


2 
3 
2 
1 


6 

8 

3 
8 
4 


To  Argen- 
tine. 


155 

13 

11 

1 


Total. 


Total.  1884. 


1 
27 

8 
1 


10 

2 

16 

25 


2 
1 


17 
8' 


9 


3 
12 


22 
3:>9 


83,072 


216 


685 


51,876 
15,397 
15,790 


182 

270 

15 

17 

19 

398 

34, 936 

5, 352 

2,822 

1,502 

99 

1.575 

1,655 

948 

555 

153 

1,197 

476 

194 

864 

8,169 

4,352 

2,908 

51 

309 
4,767 

452 

379 

54 

9,757 

444 


83,973 


52,  328 
15,429 
10,  216 


49.355 

8,630 

4,395 

1,893 

59 

1,989 

2,818 

1,757 

649 

262 

1,780 

902 

199 

1,021 

5,310 

6,312 

3,040 

48 

152 
2,992 
1,282 

485 

37 

7,564 

120 


103.051 


75,709 
14.662 
12,680 


Total  emigration  via  Bremen  during  the  years  188:3,  1884,  and  1885,  and  destination. 


To- 


1888. 


VewYork 

Baltimore 

Hew  Orleans 

GalTestoo 

BrasU 

Argentine 

Hawaiian  Ulands 

Total 


71,483 

34,937 

80 

1,933 

246 

368 

834 


109, 881 


1884. 


71,284 
30,233 


912 
237 
385 


103, 051 


1885. 


74,860 
7.620 


583 
216 
686 


83,9:^ 


SIX.E8IA. 


Report  of  Consul  Dithmar^  of  Breslau. 


CONDITION    OP    TBADE,  AOBrOULTUBE,  MINING,  AND    OTHER   INDUS- 

TBIES  IN  SILESIA. 

Althongh  the  namber  of  invoices  certified  in  the  past  twelvemonths 
is  856,  against  only  G15  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1885,  there  is 
only  a  slight  increase  in  the  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  the  dis- 
trict. Linen  and  cotton  fabrics  show  a  slight  decrease,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  shippers  of  this  description  of  goods,  who  for- 
merly verified  their  invoices  elsewhere,  have  within  the  year  been 
obliged  to  produce  them  at  this  consulate  for  certification.  Owing  partly 
to  the  same  reason,  the  statement  of  exports  for  the  year  shows  a  large 
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increase  iu  the  declared  value  of  glass  and  porcelain  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  Mixed  silks  for  nmbrellas,  woolen  cloths,  sugars,  and 
some  other  articles  have  been  shipped  in  greater  quantities  t£an  here- 
tofore, and  dextrine,  rennet  powders,  glue,  Portland  cement,  cathedral 
glass,  plated  sheet-zinc,  and  note  and  autograph  books  have  been  added 
to  the  export  list. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  condition  of  trade,  industry,  and  agri- 
culture has  not  improved,  and  the  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
results  achieved  during  the  year  is  general.  The  higher  duty  on  bread- 
stuffs  has  apparently  failed  to  benefit  the  farmers,  the  prices  of  their 
products  having  in  some  instances  receded  still  further  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, while  the  manufacturing  community  complain  as  usual  of  in- 
creasing competition  from  all  quarters,  of  deferred  payments,  and  of 
decreased  profits,  notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in  the  prices  of  raw 
material. 

AGBIODIiTUBE. 

The  cereal  harvests  in  Silesia  were,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  be- 
low the  average.  Of  wheat  the  yield  is  about  90  per  cent,  and  of  fair 
quality.  Bye  is  short  in  straw,  only  75  per  cent  of  the  average  yield, 
and  much  of  it  is  light  in  grain.  Barley  rates  also  only  75,  while  oats 
stands  at  110,  and  the  quality  is  good.  A  dry  and  hot  spell  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  first  half  of  September  stopped  the  growth 
of  sugar-beets  and  potatoes,  and  the  yield  of  both  articles  will  be  less 
in  amount  than  had  been  expected.  The  potatoes,  however,  although 
small  are  mainly  of  good  quality,  while  the  beets  are  yielding  a  good 
percentage  of  saccharine  juice,  making  the  crop  a  good  one  for  the  su- 
gar factories,  if  not  for  the  producers. 

The  exports  of  sugar  from  the  German  Empire  increased  from  6,148,190 
cwts.  in  1881  to  13,772,584  cwts.  in  1884,  the  entire  production  in  the  sea- 
son 1884-'85  being  23,096,346  cwts. 

The  yield  of  the  principal  crops  throughout  the  Bmpire  in  1885  was  as 
follows : 


Crop. 


ProdnelioB. 


Bye 

Wheat. 

Spelt 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Oats 

Meadow  hay 


JJaeCoTM. 

6,828,618 

1,818,821 

874,668 

1,788,584 
2,818,888 
8,778,838 
8,908.286 


6,880,086 

2,600,271 
466.447 

2,260,645 
27, 058. 648 

4,842,857 
16^884,187 


From  the  July  number  of  the  ^^  Statistics  of  the  Gtorman  Empire"  it 
appears  that  the  imports  of  breadstufBs  and  other  agricultural  products 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  calendar  year  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  buckwheat  and  orchard  firuit,  less  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1885. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  figures  showing  a  decrease: 


Imports. 


Wheat 
Bye... 
Oats... 
Maiae. 


2,264,404 
6,2n,460 
1,087,816 
2,240,126 


1886. 


0,481;  888 

10,044,706 

8, 881;  108 

2.8n;8» 
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The  imports  of  ill  iminating  petroleum  have  been  3,923,990  cwt.,  and 
of  mineral  Inbricating  oil  193,732  cwt. — much  less  of  both  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  imports  of  live  stock  show  an 
increase  in  neat  cattle  and  swine,  and  a  decrease  of  sheep.  In  the  ex- 
ports of  textile  fabrics  a  decrease  has  occarred  only  in  linens,  as  appears 
from  the  following  table : 


Fabrics. 


CloMlT-waren  cotton  goods 

LooMly-woren  cotton  goods,  inolnding  onrtnins,  Uoes,  embroideries,  and  trim 

mings 

Cotton  stockings  and  psssementerie 

Jnte  and  nuuiila  hemp  goods 

Linen  goods 

Silk  and  haUsUk  goods 

Woolen  and  half- woolen  goods 


1886. 


1886. 


Cfwt. 
166,010 

(hot, 
157,426 

16,252 

128.798 

4,874 

82.498 

68,750 

299,200 

12,784 

118.268 

4,696 

84.242 

51.406 

271,886 

PETBOLEX7M. 

The  consumption  of  American  petroleum  in  this  province  increased 
materially  during  the  past  year,  larger  quantities  than  heretofore  having 
been  brought  to  this  city.  The  prices  during  1885  varied  f^om  $5.71  to 
$6.21  per  100  kilograms,  including  barrel,  with  20  per  cent.  tare.  The 
Caucasian  i>etroleum  imported  into  Silesia,  for  sale  within  the  province, 
nmonnted  to  41,984  cwt.,  of  which  quantity  42,210  cwt.  was  imported 
by  the  Oerman-Russian  Naphtha  Importing  Company  of  Berlin.  The 
price  of  the  Russian  article  continues  to  be  lower  than  that  of  the 
American.  The  entire  quantity  of  petroleum  received  at  Breslau  during 
the  year  by  rail  and  by  water  was  592,326  cwt. 

WOOL  SALES. 

At  the  Breslau  wool  market,  held  early  in  June  this  year,  holders 
were  again  compelled  to  accept  lower  prices  than  those  of  previous  mar- 
kets. The  amount  in  market  was  4,150  cwt.  more  than  was  offered  last 
year.    The  prices,  compared  with  last  yearns,  were  as  follows  per  cwt. : 


Description. 


Sileslsn  extm  fine  and  Aledonl 

FlneSilesian 

Medium 

Ordinary 


$44  08  to  168  07 
86  18  44  03 
23  56  32  61 
82  80         26  18 


1885. 


$53  55  to  164  26 
40  04  47  60 
85  70  38  56 
28  56    32  13 


Business  in  woolen  cloths  was  even  more  unfavorable  than  in  the 
previous  year,  in  spite  of  cheaper  wool,  reductions  in  prices  being  neces- 
sitated by  the  falling  off  in  demand.  While  the  orders  from  the  United 
States  were  not  less  than  in  previous  years,  but  little  trade  was  done 
with  Eastern  countries,  with  Italy  or  France,  the  home  trade  alone  being 
satisfactory. 

INDUSTRIES. 
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in  a  measare  for  the  falling  o£f  in  exports,  bat  at  the  ruling  prices  the 
profits  are  meager.  One  of  the  largest  flax-spinning  mills  in  the  prov- 
ince reports  that  it  worked  with  7,400  spindles  at  69  working  hours 
per  week  during  1885,  and  found  a  steady  market  for  all  it^  yams  until 
October,  but,  at  the  prices  ruling  before  the  advance  in  flax,  returning 
scarcely  any  profit.  The  weavers,  whose  complaint  of  low  prices  is 
chronic,  confess  that  for  three-fourths  or  the  year  the  demand  for  all 
sorts  of  linen  and  half-linen  goods  was  brisk. 

The  porcelain  makers,  although  business  with  the  United  States  has 
been  fair,  and  trade  with  India,  Java,  and  other  Eastern  countries  is  in- 
creasing, are  nevertheless  dissatisfied  because  the  South  German  pot- 
ters are  now  also  manufacturing  their  specialty  of  cups,  saucers,  and 
plates,  and  because  of  the  slackness  of  trade  with  South  America. 

Of  colored  and  decorated  glassware  about  the  same  amount  has  been 
made  and  sold  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  United  States  taking  the 
usual  quantity,  while  the  demand  from  England  shows  a  slight  de- 


crease. 


IRON  AND  COAL. 


The  condition  of  the  Silesian  iron  industry  was  during  the  year  1885, 
and  still  is,  very  unsatisfactory,  and  a  number  of  furnaces  have  been 
obliged  to  suspend  operations.  The  prices  of  pig  as  well  as  manu- 
factured iron  reached  a  point  at  which  production  ceased  to  pay  ex- 
penses, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  in  order  to'  con- 
tinue work  without  loss.  At  Tamowitz,  where  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  cwt.  of  pig-iron,  including  all  charges,  was  in  1884  2.707  marks, 
it  was  reduced  in  1885  to  2.510,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year 
to  2.1009,  and  in  April,  1886,  to  2.1230  marks— a  reduction  since  1884  of 
58^  pfennigs  per  cwt.  At  Redenhiitte  the  cost  of  producing  one  cwt. 
of  pigiron  was  reduced  from  2.755  marks  in  January,  1885,  to  1.980 
marks  in  April,  1886— 77J  pfennigs  less.  For  bar-iron  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing one  cwt.  in  1885  was  11.37  marks ;  this  was  reduced  in  April, 
1886,  to  9.40  marks. 

The  number  of  laborers  employed  by  the  mines  and  furnaces  of  Si- 
lesia in  1884  was  79,040;  in  1885,78,493.  The  average  of  the  wages 
paid  in  1884  was  $128.68;  in  1885,  $130.10.  The  total  of  wages  paid  in 
1884  was  $10,100,639.84;  in  1885,  $10,285,219.27.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1885  11,750  females  were  employed  as  mine  and  furnace  laborers 
in  Upper  Silesia;  of  10,518  of  these  laborei s,  concerning  whose  condi- 
tion inquiry  has  been  made,  9,481  were  single,  342  married,  and  695 
widows;  467  were  under  16  years  of  age;  7,758  were  employeil  only  in 
the  day-time,  72  only  at  night,  and  36.88  alternately  day  and  night. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  mined  in  Silesia  in  1885  was  16,169,6^  tons, 
of  the  value  of  $14,922,510.51. 

The  ores  mined  were  as  follows : 


Ores. 


1885. 


Quantity. 


Iron 
Zmo 
Lead 


Timt. 
838,738 
544,279 
26,330 


Value. 


$805, 129  01 
921. 778  28 
725,772  19 


1884. 


Qnantity. 


Torn. 
875^908 
515,357 
25,860 


Value. 


$87S,»43  91 
906,302  14 
735,834  60 
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The  amount  and  valne  of  the  famaee  products  were : 


Prodnots, 


CbarcoAl  pig-iron tons. 

Onl  and  ooke  pig .'.do... 

HpeltM* do... 

1     ,<I do... 

hiJvcr kilOgTMD*. 

Cadmiam •••  ••• do... 

Lithai'ge Ions. 

Co;»pcr do... 

Araeoioas  acid do... 

hatpbur do... 

Sulphuric  add do... 

bolpliato  of  iron do... 


188S. 


Quantity. 


2,154 

412,524 

80.710 

18.052 

0,666 

8,267 

2.014 

476 

522 

176 

39.619 

1,138 


Value. 


$46,877  47 

4,961.982  94 

4,866,227  25 

871. 165  92 

840, 140  12 

5,986  85 

06, 677  17 

05^319  00 

26,896  52 

4,180  28 

488,395  52 

7,925  40 


18R4. 


Quantity. 


1,702 

410, 923 

77,247 

16,755 

9,742 

2,766 

1,772 

154 

363 

339 

44,553 

1,200 


Value. 


$43, 

5,180. 

4,892, 

801, 

847, 

5, 

80. 

34, 

18. 

8. 

618, 

11. 


257  55 
756  87 
720  46 
772  60 
731  00 
400  66 
850  36 
766  3o 
236  27 
870  07 
040  69 
985  68 


United  States  Consulate, 

Breslauy  September  SOj  1886. 


HENRY  DITHMAR, 

Consul. 


BRUNSWICK. 

Value  of  ^ie  declared  exporU  from  ike  consular  dietriet  of  Brunswick  for  the  four  quarters 

of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1886. 


Artldea. 


Baskets 

Beetangar 

Birds  and  animals,  liTing 

BlankeU 

Books,  printed  music 

Briatles,  feathers 

Buttons 

Carpets 

Chemicals,  dyes,  ink,  &o 

Chicory 

China,  glass,  earthen  ware 

Colors  — 

Cotton  Telrets 

Fanoy  jzoods,  toys 

O^tine 

Hemp  hafss • 

Hosiery  of  cotton,  sOk,  wool  — 

India-rubber  goods 

Instruments: 

Musical 

Scientiflo 

Labels  printed  on  paper 

Leatlier  gloves 

Linen 

L.iquorH   (malt    and    distilled). 

nnit  Jniee. 

LookinfE  and  window  glsss  plates 

Xuiiiru  salt,  kainit 

Ketal-ware,  machinery 

Miscial  water,  natural 

Mtsoellaneoaa 

I  il  paintings 

1  *ap.r.  manufacturer  of 

Pipes 

Poi  tland  cement,  asphalt 

Pi  eitansd  vegetables , 

Bags 

Bswakliit 


December  31, 
1885w 


$2,883  57 

1,118,333  31 

1,961  12 


3,403  68 
1,776  62 
5,923  47 


79,450  76 
8,930  16 
6,013  23 


86,46144 
5^589  56 


9,777  23 

14, 141  28 
1,404  25 


41,608  96 


13,281  88 


316,894  60 
12, 116  62 


2,316  88 
1,639  ii 


March  81, 
1886. 


June  30, 1886. 


$1.999  20 

1, 324, 756  85 

11, 154  02 


8,267  46 
'4,'372  68 


64,432  18 

825  69 

1, 749  82 


777  81 

38,568  08 

4,367  04 

1,302  59 

10,154  86 

11, 415  37 

14, 554  13 
3,285  86 


56^861  53 


6,888  98 


215, 627  04 
8,058  56 


24,836  28 
5.716  07 

20,536  57 
3,955  26 


2.838  26 
3.690  40 


34.686  00 
'3i,32i"87 


$3,036  64 

879.019  68 

2,444  66 


2,501  65 
'3,084  02 


63,501  03 

14,047  81 

8,514  82 


39,616  77 


708  80 
4.888  64 
6,867  51 

18,117  32 
2,595  54 


September 
80,1886. 


$2,972  84 

470,724  86 

6. 148  31 

3,282  18 

5,809  75 


7,330  89 


80,005  53 

9,598  68 

4,909  50 

575  44 


2,842  90 
2,846  67 


89,884  54 


23,483  14 


141, 545  86 

11, 312  22 

8.694  95 

2,208  71 


9,208  62 

5,293  30 

1,438  54 

63,584  89 

691  29 

6,259  63 


121, 527  53 
16. 773  08 


2.131  21 


19,645  86 

'o.ioi'w 


2,183  64 
2,  2i56  05 
502  24 
1.G41  50 
7,815  61 
4, 791  06 


Total. 


$10, 392  25 

3, 792, 834  60 

21.698  71 

3,282  18 

15. 072  54 

1.776  62 

20, 710  96 


287,890  40 

31, 002  34 

16, 187  46 

575  44 

777  31 

166, 489  19 

12, 813  16 

2,011  89 

20,543  50 

28,060  11 

51,021  35 

12,578  95 

1,438  54 

200, 889  91 

091  29 

49, 863  13 


094,995  03 

49, 161  38 

3,C94  05 

0, 637  49 

2,  255  05 

8, 022  06 

1,  641  50 

86,084  15 

10,  507  13 

61  565  10 

3  955  26 
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Value  of  the  declared  easpwrUfrom  the  oon9ular  dieiriot  of  Bruntwick^  ^o. — Continned. 


ArtldM. 


1888. 


81. 


Ifarohai, 
1888. 


June  80, 1880. 


September 
80.1880. 


Total. 


Wax  candles 

White  sugar  of  lead . 

Wool 

Worsted  yam,  dyed. 


$490  83 
277  15 


19, 740  89 
1.830  85 


li.008  83 
2,017  70 


$814  18 


2.148  93 


Total 

Total  for  the  preceding 
year 


1,896,519  13 
1,874,871  88 


1,889,293  41 
1,428,148  95 


1, 298, 152  52 
708,798.97 


Increase 


323.847  27 


443,149  46 


589.853  55 


843.901  43 
698,479  53 


145, 511  90 


$490  83 

277  15 

IS,  755  S2 

6.911  06 


5.704.956  49 
4  203.094  31 


1. 501, 862  1£ 


United  States  Consulate, 

Brunswioky ,  1886. 


WILLLA.M8  O.  FOX, 

ConsuL 


CHEMNITZ. 

Declared  value  of  exporte  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  district  of  ChemnitZf  in- 
cluding the  agency  at  OlauchaUf  during  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1886. 


Articles. 


Fourth  qoar- 
ter.  1885. 


Beer 

Baskets 

Battens 

Braids 

Brushes 

Bead  goods 

China 

Cotton : 

Goods 

Yam 

Waste 

Curtains  and  covers. 

Damasks 

Dress  goods 

Embroutories.  laces, 
and  trimmings .... 

Fancy  goods 

Flannels 

Fomitare  stoffii — 
Flowers,  artificial. . . 

Glne 

GloTes : 

Cotton 

Silk  and  taffeta  .. 

Kid 

Wool 

Hat  linings 

Hosieiy: 

Cotton 

SUk  and  plaited.. 


$346  00 

7. 127  33 
6,763  02 
916  32 
6,089  60 
2,284  91 
138. 348  62 

100,650  94 

698  40 

2,348  30 

10,846  08 


Foorth  quar- 
ter, im. 


287.140  60 
100,112  62 


44,768  56 


1,341,682  42 
19. 103  18 


$1, 224  78 

1.606  66 

2. 103  13 

174  79 

56  41 

538  19 

385  82 

2,820^5 
11, 056  97 


33.602  84 

183  78 

242,704  64 

182.064  64 


11,464  77 

9,298  70 

196  06 

1,275  41 

217, 618  10 

239. 312  33 

2, 121  97 

9.011  79 

7.992  84 

1,377,8W65 
40,642  74 


Articles. 


Hosiery-— Continued. 

Wool 

Jersey  cloths 

Linen  goods 

Machinery 

Machine  felt 

Misoellaneou'* 

Mufflers  and  shawls. 

Musical  goods 

Orseille  Uquid 

Pins 

Parses 

Paper 

Shell  goods 

Slipper  patterns 

Toys 

Upholstery  stuffs — 
Underwear   and 

ftlfttliing .., 

Violin  strings 

Wooden  warts 

Wool  : 

Cloaks  and  jack- 
ets  

Yams 

Waste 

Wash  blue  


Fourth  quar- 
ter. 1^ 


Total. 


$15. 258  20 

585  82 

9,414  76 

3,966  15 


8,020  88 

8,007  88 

19. 133  55 

7,794  70 


1. 794  70 


Fourth  quar- 
ter. 1^. 


3.245  20 


1,387  00 
1, 319  90 


2, 150, 201  68 


$14, 019  83 
5.987  45 
8.896  12 
2.712  12 
1.929  02 

10.511  54 

83.016  40 

4.945  56 

227  66 

189  06 

160  98 

848  37 

980  60 

1,106  65 

10,566  73 

6,469  16 
139  62 

286  00 


13. 965  OS 
2,603  53 
1.123  74 


2.515,2k  77 


Number  of  invoices  legalised  at  Glauchaa  daring  the  year  1886 1,387 

Number  of  invoices  legalized  at  Chemnitz  during  the  year  1886.. 7,787 

Total 9,144 


United  Statbs  Oonsulatb, 

Chemnitz,  Oermanjt. 


GEO.  H.  MURPHY, 

Vice-Consul. 


EUBOPE— GERMANY. 
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COIiOGNlE. 

Fidtte  of  declared  expertefrem  the  ooneular  di$triot  of  CologM  to  ikt  United  States  during 

the  four  quariere  of  ike  year  ending  December  31»  1886. 

[Yalne  ffiTen  in  XJiiited  Stotea  gold  oomnoy.] 


wliigiftlin  . .  . . . . 

Books  aadramoiMry . 


GUy  pipes 

<AmiiIcs1  sppsntns 

ClMCoUlssDd  candies 

Cologne  water 

Goltoo  and  linen  goods..  

~        chemioals,  colors,  paints. 


Dyes,! 
Hops. 


Quarter  ending— 


March  81, 
1880. 


$1.828  51 
617  M 


1,029  40 

8,779  88 

4,868  74 

12,965  57 

48,438  01 


Leather,  hides  snd  skins. 
French  locks 


Usehlnery 

Hmu  strips 

Mineral  water 

Orange  mineral 

Porcelain  and  earthen  ware. 

Paintings,  oil 

Iron  (Spiegel) 


811k  goods,  ribbons,  Telret  snd  plnsh. . . 


Steel  (wire  and  rods) . 
Tiles 


Ijpbaooo 

Wine  and  beer 

Meohanionl  instmments. 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


81,268  51 


8,199  91 
88,251  12 
19,650  06 

8^234  75 


June  80, 
1886. 


$218  09 

1,949  92 

6,951  75 

694  18 

1, 158  71 

2,8;^  75 

14.704  79 

82,646  69 


86,412  56 


148,647  77 

506  48 

89,478  90 

4,182  81 

141,880  37 


1,480  67 

iSt'oeoos' 


577,688  08 
262,800  92 


814,787  16 


6,088  04 
1,642  18 

67,568  17 
9,880  19 

16,990  24 


215,439  06 


September 
80,1886. 


$1,805  26 
1,426  76 
6.174  08 
8,032  14 
8,849  15 
25,879  88 
43,466  12 


56.872  89 

576  76 

1,263  83 

1,850  30 

115,466  30 

16,849  57 

18»546  39 


December 
81,1886. 


238.492  76 


78. 470  29 
2,886  Itf 

45.990  02 
2,588  06 
1,426  86 
3,523  05 

41,419  82 


588.922  48 
448,934  68 


189, 967  79 


202,142  94 

1.762  72 

49.470  89 

1.493  37 

6,822  22 


83,837  16 
1, 258  30 


$844  83 
1.182  23 
2.904  82 
2.063  00 
4.255  04 
8,859  29 

50,986  37 
3.996  16 

43,951  02 

634  28 

1,412  41 

2,022  95 

69.280  73 

17, 606  73 

4.877  89 

6,821  08 

161, 784  71 


63,169  77 

1,828  76 

105, 732  57 

789  78 

3,025  61 

1.979  20 

36,551  74 

154  96 


831,833  77 
585,630  26 


246,203  51 


606,666  28 
400,877  31 


205,288  92 


TotaL 


$2,046  60 

5, 117  14 

9.660  74 

10.802  48 

10. 029  13 

14.800  M 

63. 420  M 

184.447  19 

3,09U  16 

167, 099  98 

1, 210  03 

7, 764  28 

8,715  34 

290,506  32 

63.386  55 

48,649  27 

6.821  08 

764, 364  30 

506  48 

483,256  90 

10, 109  95 

843. 074  75 

4. 821  21 

12.755  16 

5,502  26 

120, 868  80 

1, 408  26 


2,604.010  56 
1,697,743  18 


906,267  38 


Value  of  declared  exportefor  the  year  ending  Deoember  31,  from  the  United  States  coneutatet 
Cologne f  Qermany,  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  mentioned. 


iS 
1M8 

im 


Amount 


$2,604,010 
1,697,743 
2,039.818 
1.660,343 
2,178,321 
2,834,874 
2,578,939 


Year. 


1879 
1878 
1877 
1876 
1875 
1874 
1873 


AmooDt. 


$1,346,284 

931. 103 

782,880 

072,840 

1. 0)3, 7G0 

1.307.823 

1,631,872 


United  States  Consulate, 

CMogn&j  December  31, 1886. 


WM.  D.  WAMBE, 

OamuL 


€BEFEIiI>. 

Beport  of  Consul  Potter. 

Beports  from  different  parts  of  the  district  show  that  daring  the  year 
1886  the  silk-manafactnring  indnstries  in  and  aroand  thecity  of  Grefeld 
were  moch  more  active  than  daring  the  year  1885,  and  that  the  invoice 
valne  of  shipments  to  the  United  States  daring  the  year  188n  exceeded 
in  amount  those  of  1885  by  abont  4,500,000  marks. 

While  the  ootpot,  in  meters,  of  textile  productions  was  mach  larger 
during  the  year  jast  closed  than  that  of  the  previous  years,  the  quality 
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of  the  goods  was  in  general  inferior,  and  the  mannfactarers'  net  receipts 
in  1886  will  average  less  than  those  of  1884-'85. 

During  the  year  1886  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  hand-loom  weavers,  bat  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  namber  of  this  class  of  artisans  employed,  for  the  reason  that  new 
labor-saving  machinery  in  factory  structures  i)erformed  the  work  which 
has  heretofore  kept  the  house  weavers  busy  at  their  homes. 

The  increase  in  the  namber  of  power-looms  which  were  put  into  opera- 
tion during  the  year  1886  was  very  large,  and  the  house  industry  has  suf- 
fered in  a  corresponding  degree. 

Plain  and  fancy  velvets  and  plushes  for  trimmings  and  millinery  pur- 
poses, and  dress  goods  and  mantle  stuffs,  in  all  silk  and  chappe,  are  now 
produced  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  on  power-looms.  Brocade  stuffis 
in  all  silk  and  in  chappe,  and  even  cravat  goods  in  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful designs  and  of  superior  texture  and  quality,  are  now  also  exten- 
sively made  on  new  and  improved  power-looms. 

A  widely-known  manufacturer, who  has  450 power-looms  in  operation  in 
one  building,  states  that  he  can  manufacture  all  silk  and  half-silk  goods 
in  black  and  in  colors,  in  quality  equal,  if  not  superior  in  every  particu- 
lar, to  anything  woven  on  band-looms,  and  fully  up  to  tho  highest  stand- 
ard of  the  best  Lyons  silks.  Goods  with  any  design  or  decoration,  ex- 
cept squares,  are  made  upon  these  improved  machines.  Squares  can,  of 
course,  be  made,  but  owing  to  the  necessity  of  frequently  changing  the 
caps  with  different  colors,  it  is  not  profitable  to  produce  goods  with  de- 
signs in  squares. 

The  number  of  power-looms  in  operation  in  this  district  in  1884-'85 
was  about  3,000.  The  estimated  number  in  use  at  the  end  of  1886  was 
about  5,000,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of  66%  percent.  It  is 
also  estimated  that  the  output  from  this  number  of  power-looms  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  50,000  persons  engaged  in  the  "  house  industry.'' 

The  number  of  hand-looms  in  operation  throughout  this  consular  dis- 
trict in  the  year  1884-'85  was  about  41,000.  During  the  year  1885-?86 
the  number  was  reduced  to  about  28,000,  showing  a  decrease  of  more 
than  30  per  cent,  during  the  year. 

The  manufacturers  of  plush  and  velvet  goods  were  actively  engaged 
during  the  past  year,  but  the  prices  obtained  for  such  goods  "were  very 
low.  Certain  qualities  of  power-loom  velvets,  which  were  readily  dis- 
posed of  in  1884-'85  at  90  cents  per  yard,  found  a  dull  market  in  1886  at 
60  and  65  cents  per  yard. 

The  following  table  shows  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  textile 
productions  of  Crefeld  alone  (which  is  only  a  part  of  the  consular  dis- 
trict) during  the  years  1884  anil  1885  : 

Invoice  value  of  goods  manufactured  in  Crefeld  alone  during  the  yean  1884  and  1885,  and 

to  what  countriee  shipped  or  sold. 


Coantries. 

1885. 

1884. 

Velvet  goods. 

Stuff  f:oods. 

TotaL 

Velvet  goods. 

staff  goods. 

TotaL 

Germany 

Anstria 

Marks. 
10, 136, 860 
249,800 
11,339,890 

3, 380, 730 

976, 170 
10, 138, 480 

Marks. 

18, 140,  753 

684,578 

10, 554. 759 

1,130,492 

2,184,307 
8, 698, 048 

Marks. 

28, 267, 113 

931, 378 

21.894,649 

4, 711, 222 

3, 160, 477 
18,836,528 

Marks. 

10,735,920 

294,290 

11, 673, 700 

4,  230, 440 

905,600 
12,022.030 

Marks. 
18, 110,  «3l 
890,224 
12,134.296 

1,628,317 

3,317,005 
9,693,916 

Marks. 

28.855,751 
1.184,514 

23,807,906 
5.856.757 

4.222.605 
21.715,946 

Snsland - 

France 

other  European  conn* 
trios  

United  States  (mainly) 

Total 

77,801,367 

85,613,560 

EUROPE GERMANY. 
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The  quantity  of  raw  material  consamed  daring  the  year  1885  was 
also  much  less  than  in  1884,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  table : 

Quautitg  of  raw  fnaterial  contumedf  and  for  what  purpo9eSf  during  the  year9  1884  and 

1885. 


Material,  and  for  what  purpose  used. 


BawaUk: 

For  relret  foods 
For  stuff  goods  . 

Chappe: 

for  velvet  goods 
For  stuff  goods  . 

Cotton: 

For  velvet  goods 
For  staff  goods  . 

Total 


1885. 


Pound9, 
144,740 
708.603 

643,042 
3,450 

837.256 
1. 077, 899 


3,415.990 


1884. 


Founds. 
155.846 
796»291 

751,466 
30.699 

963.175 
1, 278, 077 


8. 974, 568 


Aboat  11  per  cent,  less  of  chappe  and  aboat  13  per  cent,  less  of  cotton 
yarn  were  consumed  in  1885  than  in  1884.  The  amount  of  wages  paid  to 
weavers  was  about  4,000,000  marks  less  than  during  the  year  1884. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  disbursements  of  the  manufacturers 
of  Crefield  alone,  mainly  to  wage  earners,  in  different  branches  of  the 
textile  industries  during  the  years  1884  and  1885.  Information  to  a 
later  date  cannot  be  obtained. 


Industry. 


'Weaving  .. 
'Winding... 
Dyeteg  ... 
Shearing... 
Finiahing.. 

Total 


1885. 


Marki. 

14,710,523 

1,703.809 

4, 105, 865 

806.763 

1.835.490 


23.162.460 


1884. 


Markt. 
20,080,852 
1,981,757 
4.630.571 
1,860,828 
1,958,705 


80,462,218 


The  number  of  yards  of  goods  of  different  kinds  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justify  a  statement,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  output  in  1885  was  much  larger  than  in  1884,  while  the  amount 
of  raw  material  consumed  ^ud  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in  1885 
were  considerably  less.  The  total  value  of  the  produet  of  1885  appears 
also' to  be  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  foregoing  tables  have  no  especial  interest  or  meaning  other  than 
^^onflrming  a  truth  which  has  been  made  apparent  in  other  ways,  viz, 
that  the  rapid  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  greatly  cheap^ 
ened  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  that  the  goods  pranced  durii^g 
the  year  1885  were  inferior  in  weight  and  quality  to  the  productions  ot 
1884. 

Many  shippers  of  velvet  goodd  to  the  United  States  claim  to  ha^e 
made  heavy  losses  during  the  past  year  in  their  attempts  to  compete 
with  an  overstocked  market  and  at  the  same  time  fiiruish  employment 
for  the  house  weavers,  whose  occupation  is  rapidly  fading  away  in  the 
presence  of  improved  power-looms. 

During  the  year  1886  cotton  appears  to  have  been  more  extensively 
used  than  ever  before  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods. 

H.  Bx.  171 1(^ 
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The  manafactore  and  shipment  to  the  United  States  of  pare  cotton- 
velvet  goods  has  also  increased  to  a  considerable  extent  fh>m  this  dis- 
trict. These  goods  are  now  prodnCed  in  such  perfection  as  not  to  be 
easily  distinguished  in  some  cases  from  chappe  velvets. 

• 

JnertoBe  and  deoreate  in  the  invoiced  value  of  experie  from  the  ooneular  distriot  of  Crpfeld 
to  the  United  Statee  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1886,  compared  with  the  previous 
yeoTf  ended  eame  date,  and  the  kind  of  goods  shipped. 


Kind  of  goods. 


Cotton,  plash.  Mid  TolTot  goods . . . 

Half-silk  goods 

Half-silk  and  ohappe  plush  goods. 

AUsilk  goods 

Steel  raiU 

Velvet  goods 

Woolen  goods ^ 


Total 


1885. 


InToioe  Tal> 
ne. 


122,198  18 
624,611  29 
863,589  44 
139. 678  05 

26,850  29 
2,  111,  121  08 

25,668  47 


8,318,706  70 


1886. 


Invoice  val- 
ue. 


$117, 199  90 
799,429  16 
987,018  19 
119. 978  08 


2,881,925  14 
6,629  01 


4, 862, 174  48 


195,006  77 
174,817  87 
623,423  75 


220.804  11 


1,114,052  60 


$19, 609  97 
26,860  29 


19.084  4e 


65,584  72 


Number  of  shipments  or  invoices  to  the  United  States, 


Tear  ended  December  81 : 
1885 


1886 

Increase,  1686. 


2,690 
8,281 


Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Crrfeld  to  the  United  States  dmrin^r 
the  four  quarters  ef  the  year  ended  December  31,  1886,  and  totals  for  the  oorreepondina 
quarters  of  1886,  ^ 


Articles. 


Articles  of  art..... 

Battens  and  bat- 
ton  stafb 

Canvas 

Cotton  goods  (vel- 
vet and  plash) . . . 

Chemicals 

Liquors  and  wines. 

Hisoellaneoas 

Plash  goods 

Paper  ware 

Hatbands 

BawsUk 

BibboDS : 

Velvet 

All-silk 

Half-silk 

Silk  goods 

Silk  and  ootton 
mixed  goods 

Steel  andiron  : 
ohinery 

Steel  rails,  Stc 

Velvet  goods . 

Woolen  goods 


Total 


Quarter  ending- 


March  81. 


1905  84 

8,400  29 
452  81 

2,986  91 
4,951  87 
7,865  73 
2,454  80 
91,414  7f) 
10,858  67 


7,089  97 


81,496  04 

167.004  72 

611  87 


480,779  63 


757,470  88 


June  80. 


$1,981  28 


865  29 

17,250  87 

6,691  08 

547  90 

2,848  65 

808,946  19 

8^485  05 


2,850  71 
888  65 


18^788  82 
217,976  08 


September  80. 


$1,547  62 
1,100  00 


40.212  88 

4,780  96 

8,787  41 

1.064  99 

455,290  40 

18,685  88 


2,900  40 


86,167  83 

188,782  82 

208  64 


511. 779  26 
2,193  06 


1,100,488  24 


791,887  06 
3,806  80 


1,547,917  90 


December  81. 


08,778  82 


07 
828  02 

47.800  24 

2,578  80 

8.141  87 

8,877  04 

181,86182 

14,208  84 


6,178  88 

2,601  48 
2,687  64 


84,688  80 

280,814  64 

7.016  28 


607.620  20 
620  15 


1.102.052  62 


Total,  vear 
endeaDe- 
oemberSL 
1886. 


$7.168  01 

0.700  86 
1.647  02 

117, 190  00 

18,  OU  71 

20,202  41 

0,644  08 

067,018  10 
46^682  04 


6,172  88 

15,202  61 
8,471  20 


110,978  08 

709,420  16 

8^681  60 


^  831, 025  14 
6,620  01 


4,608,820  18  8,454^618  84 


TotHl.  year 
ended  De- 
cember 81. 
188& 


$8,465  01 

8,458  68 
1.106  60 

22  106  IS 

84.>06  21 

M,  780  87 

4,467  71 

868,680  44 

40,66ft  57 

-  7^ 


15,870  80 
634  66 

2,676  28 
180,678  06 

624, 6U  28 

78188 

26.850  29 

^  111,12108 

25,668  47 
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Jkelared  eimoris  from  ike  conmlar  dietrict  of  Cre/eld,  to  the  United  States,  during  iks 
quarter  of  the  year  ending  December  31, 1686,  and  for  the  oorreeponding  quarter  of  1S&&  ; 
aUo  the  totals  for  the  years  ending  on  same  date. 


ArticlM. 


ArtloleMf  »rt,oU  Tftftintinn,  fto . 
Bnttoiw  and  bntton-ctolb. ... 

CanTttt  for  embroidery 

Cottfon  goods,   pliithM  and 

▼elyets    .- 

Chemicals  and  dyes 

Liqaorsand  wines 

HlaoelUneoiu 

Plash  goods 

Paper  ware  and  Isbels 

Hat-bands 

BawsUk 

Bibbons: 

Velvet 

All-sUk 

HfOfsilk 

BOk  goods   

Silk  and  cotton-mixed  goods.. 
Steel    and  iron    machinery, 

ware,  Ac 

Steel  rails,  steel  blooms,  fiiirg> 

ings,ftc 

TelTet  goods 

Woolen  goods 


Total 

Total  daring  preceding 
year 


Qaarter  ending— 


December  81, 1886. 


Markt. 

11,«G2  60 
1,252  41 
3,482  85 

200,841  34 
10,885  86 
84,207  45 
18,769  00 

551,  MO  44 
62,219  00 


25,086  47 

10, 610  22 
10,872  25 


145,098  29 
1,005,108  54 

88,261  70 


2,610,627  29 
2.648  52 


4,634,254  72 


$2,773  82 
29807 
826  92 

47.800  24 

2,578  80 

8.141  87 

3,277  04 

131,861  82 

14,208  34 


6,172  88 

1,601  48 
2,587  64 


84,588  89 
288,814  64 

7.916  28 


597,629  29 
629  15 


1,102,953  62 


2,627,700  40     625,892  60 


2,006,554  32     477,559  93 


December  81, 1885. 


Marki. 
7,139  00 
2,732  74 
2,747  80 

0,474  85 
28.795  89 
82,454  00 
10, 961  68 
833,852  52 
58,692  62' 


$1,699  08 
650  80 
658  99 

2,254  89 
6.658  42 
7,724  05 
2,608  88 
79,837  90 
li),945  02 


Total  year 

ending  De* 

cember  81, 

1886. 


14,88142 


8,410  88 


101,931  66;  24,259  73 
703,796  92188,928  66 


$7. 158  01 
9,799  26 
1.647-02 

117, 199  90 

18,011  71 

20,292  41 

9,6U  98 

987. 013  19 
46,582  94 


6.172  88 


Total  year 

ending  De- 

cember  81, 

1885. 


$6,465  61 
8,458  63 
1,196  69 

22,106  18 

84.505  21 

24,759  87 

4,467  71 

863,589  44 

40, 658  57 

686  74 


16,292  51  15,870  89 

8,471  29  534  56 

2,67628 

119,978  08.  189,678  05 

790,429  16  624,611  29 


2,004  40 
1,228,' 885*  60  292, 598  76 


477  05        8,68169 


781  88 


26,850  29 
2,831.025  142,111,121  03 
6, 629  Oi;      25, 663  47 


2,627,700  40625,892  694,508.829  188,454,618  84 

8.454,618  84 


1,054,215  84 


The  above  retoma  Indnde  the  exports  fh>m  the  agency  at  Essen,  np  to  March  1,  1885. 


J.  8.  POTTER, 

Consul. 


DANTZIC. 


TrcLde  report  for  1885  of  Consular  Agent  Collas. 


The  depressioD  Id  trade  all  over  the*wor]d  has  not  left  Dantzic  un- 
scathed, and  1885  has  even  yielded  worse  results  than  last  ye»r  in  im- 
ports as  weU  as  exports,  which  mast  be  sought  ^n  the  untavorable  ntate 
of  commercial  affairs  in  general  and  in  local  causes  where  the  demand 
has,  in  many  instances,  fallen  off.  This  and  the  overproduction  of  most 
articles  with  which  consumption  could  not  keep  pace,  the  increased  ra- 
pidity of  communication  destroyed  the  balance  between  offer  and  de- 
mand. Hie  newly  imposed  duties  and  export  premiums  have  also  con- 
tributed to  nurture  the  crisis. 

The  new  railroads  in  the  interior  of  Russia  have  greatly  interfered  with 
the,  so  to  say,  transit  monopoly  which  Dantzic  formerly  enjoyed  owing 
to  its  favorable  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has,  in  order  to  divert  agricultural  produce  to  Odessa,  Idbau, 
Riga,  &c.,  raised  or  lowered  the  transport  tariffs  according  to  circum- 
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stances,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  less  grain  has  been  directed 
hither  than  heretofore.    Timber  was  very  ansatisfaotory. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  vessels,  of  100,476  tons,  out  of  1,  24,  left 
the  port  in  ballast.. 

Shipments  of  wheat,  although  larger  than  in  1884,  amounting  to 
115,500  tons,  of  which  44,700  tons  to  Great  Brita;in,  28,000  tons  to  Ger- 
man ports  and  the  Ehine  via  Holland,  18,000  tons  to  Denmark,  the  re- 
mainder to  Swedish  and  Norwegian  ports,  have  not  attained  the  aver- 
age of  former  years.  Quality  was  a  fair  average.  Prices  underwent 
a  good  many  fluctuations.  The  differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
Hussia  in  regard  to  Afghanistan,  and  later  in  the  year  between  Servia  and 
Bulgaria,  brought  some  life  into  the  trade,  but  as  soon  as  the  complica- 
i;ioiJ6  were  settled,  stagnation  took  place  and  prices  gradually  declined. 

Kye  was  less  influenced  by  political  afiairs  than  wheat,  but  a  smart 
decline  in  prices  occurred  by  degrees.  Quality  was  various,  and  ship- 
ments amount  to  29,500  tons  5  the  bulk  to  Koruay. 

Barley  exports  amount  to  16,300  tons,  of  which  7,000  tons  to  Great 
Britain,  the  remainder  to  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  quality 
was  good  average. 

Peas  were  chiefly  supplied  from  Poland,  and  9,000  tons  were  sent  to 
different  ports.    The  inland  growth  was  used  for  home  consumption. 

Of  rape  and  rubsen  seed  about  16,700  tons  appeared  in  the  market, 
of  which  14,000  tons  were  used  on  the  spot,  the  remainder  shipped  to 
btettiu  and  lloUand. 

Potatoes  were  a  very  large  yield,  but  did  not  keep,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  distilleries  were  constantly  at  work  in  the  production  of  spir- 
its, an>.i  although  the  demand  was  good,  prices  declined  considerably, 
owing  to  increased  production  and  increased  stocks.  There  was  a  reg* 
ular  expv^rt  of  spirits  to  Spain,  except  for  a  few  weeks,  when  the  dis- 
pute about  the  OaroUne  Islands  caused  an  interruption,  but  renewed  ac- 
tivity took  place  when  the  case  was  settled,  and  of  450,000  cwt.,  340,000 
<;wt.  were  directed  to  that  country. 

The  shipments  of  beet-root  sugar  fell  far  short  of  those  in  1884.  The 
area  of  land  under  cultivation  was  considerably  less.  Several  manu- 
factories ceased  working,  the  result  of  which  was  a  rise  in  prices,  thus 
checking  the  demand;  but  this  year  the  quantities  grown  are  again 
larger,  and  the  present  campaign  has  furnished  increased  matericd, 
-which  is  proved  by  the  accumulation  of  stocks  and  a  decline  in  prices. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  amount  to  45,000  cwt. 

Molasses  shipments,  chiefly  to  France  and  Spain,  amount  to  707,000 
cwt.  There  were  shipped  101,000  cwt.  of  flour  and  120,000  cwt.  of 
Ji)ran. 

The  timber  trade  at  Dantzic  appears  to  lose  its  importance  more  and 
more  every  year,  as  the  modest  expectations  for  an  improvement  have 
not  been  realized.  The  shipments,  it  is  true,  are  somewhat  heavier  than 
those  of  1884,  but  they  had  to  be  effected  at  declining  rates,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  competition  of  other  countries  at  the  receiving  ports,  so 
that  the  result  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

A  shipment  of  old  iron  took  place  to  the  United  States,  and  severld 
of  chemical  wood  pulp,  as  well  as  amber,  were  directed  thither. 
About  4,000  kegs  of  spruce  beer  were  sent  to  England. 
Shipping  results  are,  if  possible,  more  disastrous  than  last  year. 
Freights  suffered  r.  farther  decline,  and  the  number  of  laid-up  sailing 
^hi  im  was  increased.  Several  steamers  shared  the  same  fate,  there  not 
being  sufficient  employment  for  them,  and  prospects  for  1886  are  gloomy. 
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Auicricau  clover-Beed  is  mncli  in  favor  liere.  A  fair  qaantity  was  re- 
ceived via  Hambarg,  Bremeu,  &c.  -,  so  a  demand  may  be  looked  for  in 
fdtare.  Maize  was  not  so  mach  Inquired  atter  as  in  former  years  for 
distilling  purposes,  owing  to  the  large  crop  and  low  prices  of  potatoes. 

The  returns  show  a  slight  increase  in  the  imports  of  petroleum  from 
the  United  States,  but  the  demand  was  not  equal  to  the  supply,  the  com- 
petition of  Russian  oil  in  the  interior  operating  unfavorably.  This  lat- 
ter is  not  much  used  at  Dantzic ;  but,  again,  the  inquiry  for  Poland  has 
almost  ceased.  Stocks  are  heavier  and  prices  are  at  7.6i5  marks  against 
&45  marks  in  1884. 

There  were  no  receipts  of  tallow  or  lard  )bt)m  America,  and  only  20,600 
ewt.  of  rosin. 

Cotton  for  transit  to  Poland  via  London,  Antwerp,  and  Bremen  was^ 
rather  largely  imported. 

The  ariivals  of  machinery  and  aigrioultural  implements  have  become 
very  unimportant,  as  the  high  duty  has  enabled  German  fabrication  ta 
compete  successfully  with  foreign  countries.  Field  engines  for  thrash- 
ing purposes  are  almost  all  that  come  to  hand.  American  horserakes 
were  in  great  favor  and  extensively  imported,  but  the  German  manu- 
facturer has  imitated  them,  and,  being  assisted  by  the  duty,  now  fur^ 
nishes  the  article. 

During  the  first  half  year  the  forwarding  business  was  very  brisk, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  goods,  particularly  colonial  producCt 
were  sent  to  Poland  in  order  to  arrive  there  before  the  newly  imposed 
duties  by  the  Russian  Government  came  into  force.  The  second  half 
of  the  year  shows  a  large  falling  off;  on  the  whole,  the  business  was  not 
satisfactory.  Pig-iron,  which  also  now  has  to  bear  a  higher  duty  in 
Poland,  has  a  decrease  of  about  600,000  cwt. 

The  importation  of  herrings,  although  not  so  considerable  a^in  1884^ 
was  still  very  large.    The  stocks  which  remained  over  caused  a  glut  in  ^ 
the  market  through  which  a  smart  decline  took  place,  leaving  a  very 
heavy  loss  to  the  shippers  and  receivers.     Scotland,  as  usi^,  sup- 
plied the  greater  portion. 

Business  in  colonial  produce  was  very  slow.  About  the  same  quan- 
tity of  salt  came  to  hand  as  last  year. 

The  arrivals  of  British  coal  and  coke  were  11,000  tons  less  than  in 
1884,  owing  to  the  closing  up  and  cessation  of  labor  in  several  manu- 
factories. The  falling  off  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  very  low 
prices  of  the  material  in  England  and- Scotland,  as  well  as  the  unprece- 
dented low  freights. 

All  branches  of  trade  are  in  a  state  of  stagnation. 

PETER  COLLAS, 

Consular  Agents 

CJnitsd  States  Coivsuulb  AasNGY, 

Dantzic^  December  31, 1885. 
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Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  agency  of  Danteio  to  the  United  States  during 

the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  :30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Quarter  endiog<- 


Deo.  81, 1885.  'Mar.  81,  1886.  June  30, 1886.  'sept.  80, 1886. 


Cement • 

Petroleom-barrels 

Beet-root  sagar. 

Scrap  Iron 

Chemical  wood  pnlp. . . 

Amber  goods 

Linen  goods 

Medical  roots 

Uemp-seed 

Knbscn-seed 

Mosiral  instmments . . 
Jute  bagging  and  rope 

Liqneors 

Sondries 


$416  64 
7. 812  00 
82,690  79 
1,702  10 
6,409  10 
1,040  04 
59  00 


Total 

Total  preylous  year. 


Increase. 


90^629  57 
15,281  75 


84,847  82 


$151,011  13 


4,671  80 
758  70 


208  30 

888  10 

1,024  67 

129  94 


158, 637  14 
126^  911  01 


81,726  13 


$5, 181  05 

113, 730  66 

7,146  77 

7,539  99 


196  40 


555  00 
664  70 
220  75 


$7,959  42 

222,245  85 

1,604  96 

2,359  11 

2,650  10 


435  30 
487  40 


185,235  82 
15, 703  61 


238,741  66 
13.972  23 


119, 581  71  I   224. 769  48 


TotaL 


$416  54 

20.452  47 
560,677  93 

10.453  85 
20,079  50 

5,448  84 

59  00 

404  70 

833  10 

1.024  67 
129  94 
555  00 

1,000  00 
708  15 


632.243  60 
171. 868  60 


460.375  00 


Imports  at  Dantziofor  the  year  ending  December y  1885. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Coffee 

Cocoa  

Chicot  y  oud  other  sur- 
rogates  

Tea 

Rice 

Sogai,  raw   and   re- 
toetl 

Simp  luad  molasses  . . 

Pepper  and  pimento . 

Cinnamon  and  other 
spices 

Southern  fruits,  pre- 
serves, &o 

Tobaf'co  and  tobacco 
manufactures 

Wine  and  must 

Arrack,  rum,  brandy 

Beer    

Honey 

Meat  and  bacon 

Lard 

Herrings 

Salt 

Sundry    articles    of 
consumption 

Grains  and  seeds 

Chicory  root 

13rugs  and  chemicals 
ana  d  ve  wares 

Olive  oil 

Linseed  oil 

Palm  and  cocoanut  oil  • 

Other  oils 

Tallow 

Train  oil 

Spermaceti,  steiuine, 
&c 

Other   grease,    soap, 
perfumes 

Oil-cake 

Petroleum 

Hosin 

Asphalt,  tar,  pitch, 
felt,  &c 


Cwt. 

58,454 
1,474 

$731,250 
18, 825 

29,408 

1,636 

98.772 

81. 375 

45,000 

256,375 

29,064 

8,968 

10,888 

205,000 

26,  875 

187,000 

Articles. 


2,854 

20,302 

6,108 

85.832 

6.910 

4,512 

4,678 

4.058 

37,672 

626,062 

322,944 


48,750 

228,050 

124,675 

345.000 

74.250 

15,100 

55,700 

50. 725 

327,*150 

956,500 

58,250 


Pig  and  old  iron  . . . 
Iron     formed     and 

ruled 

Rails 

Steel,  iron  and  steel 

plates,  tin 

Cast-iron  and    steel 


Quantity. 


wares 

Engines,  boilers, 

anchors,  chains  ... 
Lead  and  lead  goods . 
Pewter  and  pewter 

Kooils 

Copper,  copperware, 

copper  and  brass 

foundry  articles . . . 
Earths     and    ores, 

chalk,  lime 

Cement 

Stones  and    stone- 


pipes 


26,448 
80, 010 
16,626 

155,850 
76,620 
27,000 

281,898 

2,292 

3i,  278 

18,430 

12, 572 

6,756 

9,044 

625,000 
22.500 
167, 675 
109. 000 
95,000 
47, 250 
73,250 

2,078 

20,760 

5,652 

36,006 

272,080 

31,600 

68.000 

58.000 

493, 120 

82,500 

143, 040 


120. 625 


wares 

Bricks,  clay 

and  wares 

China 

G  last*  and  glasswares 

Coals  and  coke 

Non-European  timber 
Builders'  timber  . . . 
Coopers',  cabinet- 
makers' and  carvers' 
goods,  furniture,  &o. 

Cotton 

Wool 

Yams  and  stuffs — 
Bopemakers'  wares 
Flax,  hemp,  oakum, 

Jute 

Hides  and  skins 

Rags 

Paper    and     paper 

wares 

Guano 

Sundries 


OwL 
600,368 

61,024 
1,206 

40,158 

85,190 

37,654 
7,178 

2,508 

23,916 

387,612 
229.536 

285,550 


Total 


1,458 

89,904 

948 

18.000 

4,006 

U,520 


Value  eo- 
tered. 


$400,125 

123. 750 
1.500 

08.125 

804.650 

262.825 
28,050 

56,500 

874.425 

118.,  000 
117.6j0 

147,325 


161,780 

80,000 

600 

7,500 

2,782 

21,250 

916.800 

616,000 

2,850 

6,750 

9,800 

8,750 

9,402 

78.750 

216, 034 

2,440.000 

6,310 

13J^025 

25.670 

775.000 

2,044 

29.425 

9.150 

548.673 

2.125 

82.500 
10,000 
90,200 


12.033.015 


The  bulk  of  imports  is  from  Great  Britain.  Coffee,  rice,  tobacco, ^nd  spices  come  partly  from  HoL 
land.  Hamburg,  and  Bremen.  Machinery  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures  partly  ttom  Belgium- 
Wine  chiefly  from  France.  Petroleum,  lard,  rosin  from  the  United  States.  Herrings  ttmn.  Scotland 
and  Norway.    Other  articles  from  different  European  ports. 
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EsBpwUfrom  DantHofar  the  year  emdU^  December,  1885. 


AridelM. 


THioftt 

Eje 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas,  beans,  &o 

OO-aeeds 

OtbAr  afH'icuitaral  prodace. 

Floor,  starch,  bran,  dko 

Spruce  beer 

Beetroot  sagar 

Ifolaaaes 

Sprit,  spirits,  brandies 

Siindry  articieeof  consiunp* 

lion 

Tir  and  oak  timber  and 

stares 

Pig  and  old  iron 

Iron  and  iron  manotaotares. 
Lead  nnd  lead  wares 


Qoantity. 


OwL 

2,309,840 
591,160 
826,440 
10,780 
194,000 
91,200 
22,674 
566,256 
8,662 
1, 174, 746 
706,852 
458,706 

10,096 

4,443,264 
8,578 
14, 216 
5,724 


Yalne, 
inclading 
oOst  ana 
charges. 


$4,460,500 

849,800 

530,450 

17,525 

841,075 

262,200 

242,900 

871,250 

42,250 

4,120,250 

786,375 

2,325,500 

121,425 

2,642,500 

1,450 

68,125 

33,750 


Articles. 


Spelter  and  snelter  wares. 

Coopers'  ana  tamers* 
wares,  and  old  petroleom* 
barrels 

Drugs 

Rape^>il 

Oilcake 

Brass  and  copper  wares . . . 
Kaga 

Flax,  hemp,  tow 

Tar,  pitch,  asphalt 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Glass  and  glasswares 

Wood  palp.... 

Other  arUcles 

merated 


not   enu* 


Total. 


Qoantity. 


Ouft 
2,812 


13, 024 

32,300 

103,200 

52,352 

824 

6,574 

2,014 

1,400 

9,234 

10,232 

£0,672 

2§,792 


Yaloe, 
incloding 
cost  ana 
charges. 


$10. 175 


28,750 

163,600 

575,000 

85,125 

16.825 

18,775 

21,275 

1,875 

24,100 

.  15,875 

51,260 

193,900 


18,926,750 


Wheat,  barley,  and  peas  principaUy  to  Oreat  Britain,  bot  also  to  Denmark,  Sweden.  (Germany,  Ho^ 
land,  and  Belgium.  Rye  mostly  to  Norway  and  Germany.  Timber  principally  to  Great  Britain  an^ 
France ;  sleepers  are  also  moch  exported  to  Holland  and  Belgium,  spruce  beer  almost  exclosively  to 
Great  Britain.  Oil  and  oil-seeds  to  the  Rhine  via  Rotterdam,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  Sugar  to  Great 
Britain,  United  States,  Sweden,  and  Netherlands.  Old  iron  and  petroleum-barrels  to  the  united  States, 
also  wood  pulp.  Sprit  and  spirits  to  Spain.  Molasses  to  France.  Other  articles  chiefly  to  German 
ports. 


DRESDEN. 

Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  ooneular  district  of  Dresden  to  the  United  States 

during  the  four  quarters  ending  September  20,  1886. 


Articles. 


Artificial  flowers 

Books 

BuUons 

Cigarettes  and  tobacco 

Imigs 

Sgg-albumen  and  yolks 

Fancy  goods 

Cl-lass,  porcelain,  and  china  ware 

Laces  and  dress  trimmings 

Linen  and  balf-Unen  goo& 

Musical  instruments  and  musical  ware 

Paintings  and  photogn^hs 

Paper  and  paper  ware 

Photogn^hio  paper 

Rags , 

Straw  plaits  and  straw  goods 

Watch-roorements 

Woolen  goods 

MisceUaneona 


Total 

Total  fiir  preceding  year. 


Fourth 

quarter, 

1885. 


1548  72 
15,210  41 


7,718  44 

22,680  24 

7,472  71 

5,603  50 

77,801  10 

2,853  39 

61,972  80 

2,879  45 

1,171  67 

9,590  26 

46, 678  82 

11, 597  55 

2, 183  13 

47  60 

83,768  67 

14. 208  51 


828, 021  47 
267,646  88 


55,876  14 


First 

quarter, 

1886. 


$3,188  94 

18, 156  47 

4,789  47 

1,488  16 

13, 571  82 

6,876  85 

3.683  94 

88,802  83 

3, 150  19 

120. 037  32 

5,057  92 

250  30 

8,133 

54,942 

806  77 

429  83 

129  00 

54, 699  47 

7,099  60 


00 
17 


338,244  25 
226, 575  50 


111,668  75 


Second 

quarter, 

1886. 


$330  20 
7,845  44 
8, 911  68 
1,764  89 

10,901  48 
2,779  85 

14, 730  88 

130, 861  57 

1,672  25 

66,555  02 

6,771  60 

703  52 

9,865  78 

57, 034  24 
5, 140  40 


57. 789  41 
4,965  12 


382, 572  78 
218,  Oil  33 


164, 561  45 


Third 

quarter, 

1886. 


$1, 161  89 

7,858  48 

2,974  29 

8,884  46 

16,099  07 

4,844  56 

12,523  68 

96.004  90 

3, 671  76 

116.541  50 

8,297  28 

1.813  29 

10, 076  05 

63, 176  29 


518  80 


59, 822  68 
9,102  04 


412,371  81 
354, 981  73 


TotaL 


$4,228  55 
43, 570  80 
11,675  44 
14,800  95 
68,252  61 
21, 473  97 
36.631  45 

341.970  40 
10, 847  59 

865,106  64 

18,006  25 

8, 938  78 

37, 766  59 

2*i!l.831  02 

17, 514  72 

3,081  85 

176  60 

205. 530  23 
35,  875  87 


1, 456, 210  31 
1, 067, 164  80 


57, 440  08  1        880, 045  42 


JOS.  T.  MASON, 

Consul. 
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DDSSBIiDORF. 

Valiki  of  declared  exporie  from  the  consular  district  of  DUsseldorf  to  tke    United  States 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  December,  1886. 


Articles. 


Caps  and  cartridjces 

PaintingA,  ohromuBfdto 

Plash  fcoods \ 

Braids,  bindings,  trimmings,  and  lace.. 

Woolen  yam 

Buttons  and  batton-stnfb 

Bottles,  empty i 

Dress  and  piece  g0ods : 

Italian  doth >. , 

Silk  and  silk-mixed 

Woolen  nnd  woolen>mtxed .... 

Artists'  colors 

Dyes  and  cbemloals 

Ultramarine 

Wines,  spirits,  beer,  Ac 

Metal  goods: 

Machinery 

Hardware  and  caUery 

Ironaod  steel 

Mineral  waters 

Miscellaneoos 


Quarter  endings 


Mar.  31. 


Total 

Total  in  preceding  year . 


Increase. 


1, 140. 14 
207.29 

9,125.43 
27,302.42 
25,837.89 

0,509.83 

8,396.89 

6,787.11 

7,899.23 

39.970.76 

18,733.19 


3,406.89 
02.45 

9. 969. 11 

7,210.82 

385,093.90 


June  30. 


5,61&71 

857.00 

24,819.81 

1,258.56 
26,60L78 

8.889.80 
17,37L96 

14, 14L  85 

9,400.36 

76, 141, 68 

25. 121. 05 


5, 810. 91 


560, 962. 82 
164,48&59 


396,476/e3 


9,493.72 
482.65 

10. 16&  45 

5, 945. 79 

717. 681. 49 

763.62 

2, 965. 27 


Sept.  80. 


4.297.86 

11,029.20 

17,942.19 

2,010.85 

5,843.07 


8,586.19 

9.881.69 

2,895.76 

62,773.88 

26.024.62 


051, 743. 05 
307, 850. 94 


644,383.11 


7,764.73 
285.74 

9, 589.  .1 

3,833.09 

459,833.09 


Dec  81. 


2,840.84 
9,079.70 
9.548.64 
8,179.78 


6,189.85 


632,735.52 
366.574.75 


266, 16a  77 


7,738.72 
4,073,40 

6.647.04 

5^97&70 
83,010l88 

1.22446 
23,159142 

8,814.49 
85.68 

13,796.86 

6.010.90 

642.844.66 

1,378.40 

6. 969. 38 


836.370.45 
483,85&22 


TotaL 


]3.06S^5S 
20,073^19 
0O,98L67 
83,757.61 
57,782.74 
18,133.85 
81,42&9i 

88, 657.  It 
25,674.05 
281,896.70 
71,108w88 
23,150l43 
29,479138 
91&5a 

43,523.68 

23,ooaia 

2, 20%  453. 20 
2,162.n2 

21,934.91 


852,512.23 


2,08l,8IL84 
1, 322, 279. 50 


1,859,532.34 


D.  J.  PARTELLO, 

CoMuL 


EIiBERFBIiD. 


Report  of  Consul  Forster. 


The  general  complaint  of  maDnfjACtorers  and  dealers  in  nearly  alt 
branches  of  industry  for  1886  and  1885  has  been  <^  depression  in  trade" 
and  '<  stagnation  of  business,"  mainly  due  to  overproduction.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  capacity  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  with 
manufactured  goods  or  articles  greatly  ^<  exceeds  the  demand,"  as  a 
very  common  phrase  goes,  but  that  phrase  is  merely  a  circumscription 
of  the  great  truth,  <^  The  purchasing  power  of  the  great  majority  of  men 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  general  progress  made  in  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  our  resources."  Whenever  the  supply  exceeds  the  de- 
mand, prices  must  naturally  decline,  stagnation  in  business  follows, 
workmen  are  ilischarged  or  wages  reduced,  and  sales  at  a  loss  become 
more  frequent.  Although  these  remarks  may,  in  general,  find  their  ap- 
plication to  the  commerce  and  trade  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilixed 
world,  yet  they  apply  with  more  or  less  force  chiefly  to  the  Old  World, 
where  the  people,  driven  by  nc'.essity,  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  luxury. 
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The  principal  artioles  of  export  from  this  cousalar  district  to  the 
dnited  States  have  been  in  point  of  importance  as  follows,  viz: 

SILK  AND  SILK-MIXED  GOODS. 

Among  the  silk-mixed  goods  a  large  and  very  handsome  supply  of 
fine  fnmitnre  stofGs  (wool  aad  cotton,  silk  and  linen,  or  mohair)  has 
been  extensively  manufactured  for  the  American  market  at  remunera- 
tive prices,  and  also  attractive  patterns  of  wool  and  cotton  mixed  goods* 
Mantle  cloths  have  been  in  active  demand  during  the  greater  part  of 
last  summer  and  fall.  This  Is  true  also  of  silk  and  cotton  mixed  goods. 
A  lively  competition  has  been  going  on  betweei^  the  French  silk  man- 
ufEMiturers  and  those  of  Elberfeld,  which  seems  to  turn  out  in  favor  of 
the  latter  city,  firom  which  large  sales  in  these  goods  are  made  for  the 
French  export  to  America,  which  proves  also  that  the  cost  of  labor, 
food,  clothing,  &c.,  in  Germany  must  be  cheaper  than  in  France,  where 
the  German  competition  main^  in  silk  goods  is  keenly  felt. 

Although  the  cotton  industry  has  been  on  the  decline  for  several 
years  past,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  a  comparatively  fair  condition  here, 
as  a  majority  of  manufacturers  were  supplied  with  contracts  after  the 
last  decline  in  prices  set  in. 

LINEN  AND  GOTTON-MIXED  LAOES. 

The  trade  in  the  different  kinds  of  embroideries  and  laces,  linen  as 
well  as  cotton-mi;sed,  for  the  last  and  present  year  has  been  rather  dull, 
owing  to  the  extensive  importation  of  the  cheap  French  machine-made 
laces  of  St.  Pierre-Calais. 

• 

HAT-BANDS  AND  RIBBONS. 

In  this  branch  there  is  to  be  reported  a  steady  and  continuous  increase 
for  the  last  three  years.  The  export  in  hat-bands  and  ribbons  for  1884 
was  $142,123 ;  in  1885  it  amounted  to  $166,659,  and  in  1886  it  shows  au 
insigniflcant  decrease,  and  amounts  to  $163,633. 

DTBS  AND  OHEMIOALS. 

The  exports  of  aniline  dyes  to  the  United  States  have  been  marked  by 
a  steady  increase.  While  in  1884  the  exports  of  aniline  dyes  amounted 
to  $2^,459,  they  advanced  to  $245,974  in  1885,  and  show  a  slight  de- 
erease  in  1886,  amounting  to  $240,048. 

0X7TLBBT  AND  HABDWABE. 

Hardware  and  cutlery  are  mainly  exported  from  Solingen  and  some 
smaller  towns  and  villages  in  close  proximity  to  Solingen.  The  fiict 
that  the  export  in  cutlery,  especially  knives,  razors,  scissors,  and  blades, 
reach  the  high  figure  of  $743,795  in  1886,  as  against  $513,154  in  1885, 
must  be  attributed  more  to  the  cheapness  of  labor  than  to  any  other 
cause.  Even  English  cutlers  buy  a  part  of  their  goods  for  their  Amer- 
ican market  from  Solingen. 

To  show  to  bett«'r  advantage  the  slow  but  steady  increase  of  the  vari- 
ous articles  of  export  from  this  consular  district  for  the  last  four  years. 
I  transmit  the  following  summary,  giving  the  declared  value  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export,  made  up  from  the  quarterly  statements  in 
the  official  records  of  this  consulate,  and  which  are  transmitted  and  pub- 
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lished  by  the  United  States  consal-general  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  for 
each  qaarter. 


Artioles. 


BraldB,  bindings,  and  trimmings 

Buttons,  and  batton-8tii£b 

Cotton  goods 

Silk  and  8ilk*mixed  goods. 

Woolen  and  woolen>mixed  goods. 

Dyes  and  ohemicals 

Hatbands  and  ribbons 

Hardware  and  ontlery 


*1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

$83,068 

$21,863 

$25,021 

10,927 

83,025 

60,865 

537 

4,997 

1,046 

850,983 

587,446 

589.848 

800.741 

400,525 

288,356 

98,808 

228,458 

245,974 

114,889 

142,123 

166,659 

803,847 

577,463 

513,154 

1886. 


$23,000 
58,246 
24,130 
539,715 
513,419 
240,480 
163,033 
748,795 


*  For  1883  onl  j  tbree  quarters  conld  be  given. 


Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Elberfeldj  Jmuary  22,  1887. 


CHAELES  FORSTER, 

Consul. 


kOnigsberg. 

Report  of  Consular  Agent  Oadeke.  ^ 

The  Konigsberg  trade  shows  for  the  year  1885  no  great  alterations 
as  compared  with  1884. 

In  the  corn  trade,  the  most  important  branch  of  the  Konigsberg  trade, 
there  is  a  certain  improvement,  but  this  improvement  resnltsonly  from 
the  great  supplies  which  arrived  from  Russia  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May  while  a  war  between  Russia  and  England  about  the  Afghan- 
istan frontiers  was  imminent.  The  import  of  grain  was  480,745  tons 
in  1885  against  379.053  tons  in  1884,  and  the  exportation  by  sea  436,019 
tons  in  1885  against  337,204  tons  in  1884. 

Concerning  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Konigsberg  and  the  United 
States  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  statement  of  the  extent  of  imports, 
as  the  greatest  part  of  the  import  from  the  United  States  finds  its  way 
to  Konigsberg  by  way  of  England,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  or  Bremen, 
and  not  by  a  direct  course. 

The  direct  import  of  the  chief  article  of  importation,  petroleum,  shows 
a  small  decrease,  having  been  66,867  barrels  in  1885  against  6^^,149  bar- 
rels in  1884.  Prices  have  not  altered  very  much,  being  about  13  marks 
per  50  kilos  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  declining  in  March  to  12 
marks,  and  then  rising  from  July  to  December  to  23  marks. 

The  principal  article  of  exportation  to  the  United  States  is  rags ;  the 
export  shows  a  great  decrease  in  consequence  of  the  decreed  disinfec- 
tion for  the  importation  in  the  United  States.  The  whole  export  in  this 
article  from  Konigsberg  was  10,528.2  tons,  value  2,211,048  marks  against 
13,580.8  tons,  value  3,395.200  marks,  in  1884. 

The  total  importation  and  exportation  at  Konigsberg  were  as  follows: 


Year. 


1885 
1884 
1883 


Imports. 


Mark*. 
213,848,274 
208,667,444 
237,224,344 


Szporti. 


Marki. 
166»489^eS 
165,982,421 
108;871.M 
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There  arrived  at  Konigsbergy  respectively  at  Pillau,  the  port  of 
Konigsberg,  in  1885, 1,187  steamers,  measuriDg  1,353,885  cubic  meters, 
and  ^1  saMng  vessels,  measuring  206,331  cnbic  meters ;  of  which  num- 
ber there  were  empty  ahd  with  ballast  311  steamers,  measuring  342,- 
585  cubic  meters,  and  230  sailing  vessels,  measuring  45,949  cubic  me- 
ters, against  1,973  vessels,  measuring  1,447,807  cubic  meters,  in  1884, 
and  2,103  vessels,  measuring  1,587,007  cubic  meters,  in  1883. 

There  left  the  port  in  1885  1,190  steamers,  measuring  1,357,748  cu- 
bic meters,  and  817  sailing  vessels,  measuring  204,256  cubic  meters; 
of  which  tliere  were  empty  and  with  ballast  92  steamers,  measuring 
146,117  cubic  meters,  and  23  sailing  vessels,  measuring  21,956  cubic 
meters,  against  1,919  vessels,  measuring  1,428,490  cubic  meters,  in  1884, 
and  2,133  vessels,  measuring  1,614,134  cubic  meters,  in  1883. 

Among  the  vessels  arrived  here  there  have  been  19  sailing  ships  with 
petroleum  direct  from  the  United  States,  and  10  sailing  ships  with  rags 
and  empty  i>etroleum-barrels  left  from  here  to  there  direct.  Classed 
b^  nations,  there  arrived : 


No.Te8- 
sela. 

Puiiah.... 

817 

1,125 

247 

1 

86 

061  HUM 

Enfl1l»h,....T.T.TT,-TTTr. r 

VnOltih...m  mm.  ..■.....••..•t>«. *.«...«..*« 

I>iiteh - 

NationalitlM. 


Norwegiaa 

Swedigh 

Boasiui 

Total  vesMli 


No. 
selB. 


178 

108 

11 


2.018 


No  American  vessel  entered  in  1885.    The  detailed  returns  of  im- 
ports and  exports  are  hereto  annexed. 

CONBAD  H.  GADEKE, 

Consular  Agent, 


EacportB  fiam  Kdnigtberg  for  the  year  ending  December,  1885. 


BM^ley ... 

OBtS..... 


.tons.. 
•  .do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do. .. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do., 


ions... 

Hcnp do... 

Flax  and  h«mp  tow do... 


Ckfroi-aeed,  and  others . 
and  tow: 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Wood,  wooden  artiolea,  and  Itirnitare : 

Umber J  fwtmeters. 

^^      I  tons. 

wood  and  ooopeia'  ware. ..do.. 

Itanitnze  and  ntenaila do.. 

TMal 


288,878.0 

143,899.0 

H792.0 

20,864.0 

1,568.0 

85,77L0 

8,210.0 

9,944.0 

6,42a0 

7,009.0 


Value, 

inclodlnc 

costa  and 

ohargea. 


47, 834. 0 

14,819.0 

4.208.0 


149,231.0 

2,710.0 

56*.  7 

11.1 


Mark$, 

89,866,442 

17,494,678 

8,222,960 

2,524,544 

194,750 

4,902.972 

577,800 

1,988,800 

1,284,000 

2,593,880 


27,748,720 
8,002,260 
1,262,400 


37,008,380 


3.294,900 

108. 400 

83,205 

12.543 

3,409.048 


Whither  exported. 


Germany.  Enj^land,  Franoe, 
Belffiam.  Netherlands,  Den- 
mark, Norway. 


?  Germany.     England,    France. 
J    United  StateST 


Germany,  England. 
I  The  proTince. 
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ExptrUfrom  KifmigBberg  far  the  year  ending  December,  1885— Contincbed. 


Articles. 


Colonial  prodaoe: 

Tea toot.. 

CoiliBe do... 

Rioe do... 

Sploes do... 

iWit do... 

Indigo do... 

Dye-wood do... 


Total. 


Qonee,  cattle,  and  animal  prodoot: 

Horace head. 

Other  liTinff  cattle  and  fowls do. . 

Tallow,  candles,  and  others tons. 

Hades,  skins do.. 

Leather do.. 

Wool do.. 

Bristles,  hair do.. 

Whale  oil do.. 

Sondries do.. 


Quantity. 


Total. 


mineral  prodocts  and  wares : 

Pit-coal  and  coke tons..; 

Salt do... I 

Lime,  cement,  ico. ....••...•••... .do. . . , 

Glass,  poroelsln ^do... 

Sondries 


Total. 


Metals,  engines,  insimments : 

Pig  and  old  iron tons.. 

Forged  iron do... 

Iron  bars  and  steel do. .. 

Iron  and  steel  wares do... 

Small  ware do... 

Copper,  brass, and  their  products.. do. .. 

Other  metals  and  wares do... 

Instmmeuts,  engines do... 


Total 


Chemicals,  manure,  oil,  Sm.  : 

White  lead tons. 

Snlphar do.. 

Soda,  potash,  saltpeter do.. 

Alam do  . 

Caostlo  natron do. . 

Chloride  of  lime do.. 

Drags  and  coloring  stnfft .do. . 

Double  carbonic  natron ....do.. 

Starch do.. 

Sundry  other  chemical  products,  .do. . 

Petroleum do.. 

Cocoanutoil do.. 

Olireoil do.. 

Oils  of  all  kinds  and  torpeatine . .  .do. . 

Oil-cake , do., 

Sondries do.. 


. 


Total. 


Articles  of  consumption : 

Products  of  the  mills tons.. 

Sugar,  rawandredned do... 

Sirup,  molasses,  honey do... 

Spirits,  arrack,  rum do... 

Wine   do... 

Beer  of  all  sorts ;  porter do... 

Tobacco do... 

Butter  aid  cheese do  .. 

Herrings................... do... 

Sundries do... 


TotAl. 


6,«0&1 

104.5 

558.1 

172.9 

ft.4 

0.5 

88.8 


1,788.0 

51,278.0 

0.6 

27.3 

32.5 

1,545.0 

38.1 

72.0 

104.8 


5^058.2 

2.008.7 

146.0 

20.5 

1,806.6 


2,568.6 

787,0 

30.0 

4,665.0 

1.0 

27.5 

85ai 

100.1 


0.7 

0.3 

1,857.5 

115.1 

153.0 

77.3 

64.5 

3a7 

206.7 

101.4 

11, 785. 0 

64.8 

103.2 

1,577.6 

2,284.9 

1.757.4 


3. 084. 1 
7.682.4 

16.0 

3. 162. 2 
2.468.6 

86.1 

3i.3 

488.2 

18,819.0 

13&2 


Value, 

including 

costs  snd 

charges. 


Jforte. 

14.785,820 

213,850 

117, 412 

228,228 

6^828 

^500 

7.074 


15, 315. 812 


1,426,400 

%563.850 

570 

60,060 

07,500 

8,862,500 

226.780 

86,300 

52,400 


8,826,460 


80.888 

44.181 

4,380 

4.100 

88,132 


171,702 


136, 188 

114,115 

5,700 

886,350 

260 

5,500 

858,100 

40,000 


2,004,233 


110, 

17. 
38, 
15. 
51. 

6, 
74, 

1,^5, 

40. 

m, 

867, 
321, 
851, 


266 
54 

086 
265 
780 
460 
600 
140 
412 
630 
600 
G56 
406 
G80 
280 
480 


8,013.801 


1,318,053 
a,  072, 060 

10,500 
2, 213. 540 
3,626.330 

23,664 

45, 220 

548,020 

2,  972. 902 

13,820 


14,045,009 


Whither  ei^orted. 


The  prorinoe. 


The  proTinoew 


The  prorinoe. 


•^  The  proTince  sad 


i  >  Oermany,  Bnf^aad. 


The  proTinee  and  Buesii. 


.1 
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Exparttfrom  K(fnig9berg  far  the  year  ending  December ,  1885— Continaed. 


Articles. 


T«xtflee  and  mannfactorw : 

Ccttanyaiii tonB.. 

Cotton  articles. do... 

Silk,  silk  and  mixed  mannfactares.do. . . 

Woolen  yams;  shoddy do... 

Linen  yam,  twist ^do... 

Linen  and  baffging  canvas do. .. 

Wax-doth  and  ready-made  clothes .  do . . . 

Bags do... 

Sundries do... 


Total 


Sundries: 

Hops — .*. ...tons. 

Paper,  books,  and  printed  matter,  .do  ., 

Tar,  pitch,  asphalt do.. 

Sonnies do... 


Quantity. 


10.7 

15.2 

0.3 

154.8 

640.0 

258.8 

5.7 

10. 52a  8 

100.2 


0.5 

128.4 

114.  ft 

158, 841.  a 


Total. 


Yalne, 

incladins 

costs  and 

charges. 


Marka. 

18,725 

30,520 

7,200 

185.760 

1,090.800 

388,200 

17,100 

2,211,048 

24,048 


8,991,401 


1,660 

51,360 

12,606 

23.451,195 


23, 516, 811 


Whither  exported. 


» The  province. 


United  States  and  England. 


>  The  province. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Articles. 


Oralna,  pnlse,  seeds tons. 

SlaXyhoDp,  tow do.. 

w«>d.w..d«>«tid« {  ,^.«^;; 

Dolonial  produce tons. 

Soraea.  cattle.  &c \^^- 

Mineral  products  ^snd  wares tons. 

ifetala,  engines,  instruments do.. 

Dbemicals,  oUs,  Ac do.. 

Ajticlea  of  consumption do.. 

Textfle  manufsotures do.. 

Sondrieas do.. 


^otal' 


Quantity. 


611, 84a  0 

66. 861. 0 
3,275.8 

149, 231 
7,67^8 
1,821.9 
53.062 
9, 138. 0 
9, 03a  8 

19. 690. 1 
37,90ai 
11,624.4 

156,584.8 


Value,  includ- 
ing costs 
and  charges. 


Jforte. 
74,650,276 
87,008,380 

I      3,499,048 

15, 315. 812 

I       8,826,400 

171,702 
2,046,233 
8,913,901 

14,045,000^ 
3,991,401 

23,516,811 


186,485,033 


ImporU  at  KSnigaherg  for  the  year  enditkg  December^  1885. 


Articles. 


Brain,  pnlse.  and  seeds: 

wheat tons.. 

Rye - do... 

Barley do... 

OAta do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Peas,  beans,  tares do. .. 

flempaeed do... 

T.tnseed do... 

Rapeaeed do... 

Clover  aeedaadoHien do  .. 


Total 

Tlaz,  henp,  and  tow: 


Hemp. 

Tlax  and  hemp  tow. 


.tons. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Total 


Quantity. 


263,778.0 

144,120l0 

23,25^0 

20,634.0 

1,783.0 

33,626.0 

3,430.0 

9,784.0 

6,230.0 

7,033.0 


81,787.0 

26,466.0 

4.970.0 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Jforte. 

35,6081.855 

16,133.616 

2,657.720 

2, 145, 936 

192,564 

4,605,884 

617,400 

1,956.800 

1,246,000 

2,602,210 


66^567,414 


18.436,460 

14,286,240 

1,491,000 


34,213.700 


Whence  imported. 


*  The  province  add  Russia 


I 
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COMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


ImporU  at  K9nig9bm'g  for  the  year  ending  December,  1885— Continned. 


AxtiolM. 


QnAntliy. 


Valoe  en- 
tered. 


Wood,  wooden  aitielee,  and  ftunitoie : 

Timber festmeter.. 

Foreign  woods,  oat  Teneere tons. . 

Woods,  coopers*  ware do... 

Famitnre  andntensUs do... 

Bark,  tan,  andoharooal.. do... 


Total 


Colonial  prodnce : 

Tea 

Coflbe 

Bioe 

Spioeoofallkkids. 

raiits 

Bawootton 

Indigo 

Dye*woods 


Total 


Horses,  cattle,  and  animal  prodoots : 

Horses head. 

Other  living  cattle,  and  fowls do.. 

Tallow,  candles  and  others tons . 

Hides,  skins do.. 

Leather do.. 

Wool. do.. 

Bristles,  hair do.. 

Whalooil do-. 

Bnodries do.. 


TMal 


Mineral  prodncts  and  wares : 

Pit-coal  and  coke tons.. 

Salt do... 

Lime,  plaster,  cement,  bricks,  tQea,  and 

whalebone tons.. 

Glass,  poroelain,  stoneware do... 

Sondries do... 


Total. 


Metals,  engines,  instnunents: 

Pig  ana  old  iron tons. 

Forged  iron do.. 

Iron  bars  and  steel do.. 

Iron  and  steel  ware  ••••••... do.. 

Small  ware do.. 

Copper,  brass,  and  their  pxodaota.do. . 

Other  metals  and  wares do.. 

Instruments,  engines  ..••••.......do.. 


Total 


Chemicals,  manure,  oil,  and  oaket 

White  lead tons.. 

Sulphur do.. 

Solphario  aoid do.., 

Soda,  soda  ashes,  potashes,  sal^ter, 

salt  and  saltpeter  acids tons.. 

Alum do... 

Green  copperas do... 

Caustic  natron do... 

Chloride  of  lime do... 

Drugs  and  coloring  stufb do. . . 

Double  carbonic  natron do . . . 

Starch do... 

Sundry  other  chemical  products,  .do. . . 

Petroleum do... 

Coooannt  oil do... 

Olive  oil do... 

Oils  of  all  kinds  and  turpentbie. .  .do. . . 

Oil-cake do... 

Sundries do.. 

Total 


160,180 

106.9 

100.8 

4.1 

12.4 


8.40L0 

2,883.8 

8,431.8 

408.6 

652.7 

10.7 

6.7 

480.6 


March. 

a,  871. 600 

25,416 

16,470 

4,638 

744 


3,418,763 


18, 680, 200 

2,612,180 

720,678 

640,672 

404,674 

11,770 

87,100 

83,215 


23,040.480 


1.040 
56;  207 
833.6 
102.3 
877.6 
2,100.0 
206.5 
803.4 
81&0 


1,456,000 

2,814,850 

701,020 

225,060 

1,132,800 

6,250,000 

1, 107, 500 

106,700 

150,450 


160,021.0 
6,843.7 

88,244.4 
1,455  2 
8,856.8 


6,807.2 

2,760.4 

8,18&0 

10, 147. 4 

10.8 

245u8 

2,86L0 

773.6 


8,000.376 


860.781 

400,258 

1,646,220 

1.027,806 

2,884 

40,160 

2,861.000 

800,440 


7,467,640 


143.6 

76.8 

624.1 

8,60L2 

87&4 

160.0 

467.2 

360.0 

807.6 

100.2 

556.8 

83.7 

18,82L0 

265.7 

103.2 

2,856.0 

1,07L8 

8,200.2 


64,568 
12,288 
65,028 

487,288 
48^802 
64.080 

118,872 
50,040 

818,080 
17,472 

200,448 

87,665 

2,051,860 

101,804 

150.606 
1,205.745 

275,082 

641,840 

6,081.402 


Whence  importod. 


>  The  province  and  ftoasia. 


18,228f280 


2,866.806 
117, 561 

067,882 
201.040 
167,136 


England,     Belgium,    Keth» 
umds,  and  Germany. 


» The  provinoe  and  BaMiiu 


>  GAmany  and  XnglaBd. 


Gennaay  and  BngliBl 


Gennaiiy. 


United 
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ImparU  at  K6nig9herg  for  the  year  ending  December,  1885— Continued. 


Aitiole^ 


las  of  ooninmiptkm : 

todoctsof  the  mill tons. 

agmr,  rmw  Mid  refined do.. 

Inip,  molainet.  honey do.. 

l^trltSi  ftiTMk,  nun do.. 

fine do.. 

leer  of  all  sorts,  porter do.. 

obseoo do.. 

iatter  Mid  cheese do.. 

[errings do.. 

ondries do.. 


Tots] 


He  mspnfaotnies : 

ottonysni tons. 

otton  articles do. 

ilk,  silk  and  mixed  manufiMitare.  .do. 

Woolen  yam.  shoddy do. 

linen  yam.  twist do. 

linen  and  haffging  eanyas do. 

raz-^othandready-made  clothes .  do. 

lags do. 

andries do. 

Total...  


ties: 

[ops tons. 

*aper,  books  and  printed  matters .  do . . 

'ar,  pitch,  asphalt do.. 

ondxies do.. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


16,231.8 

11,126.0 
416.  S 

10,614.7 
8.415.6 

16,219.9 
284.8 
158.6 

88,408.0 
7,299.7 


1,848.8 

890.2 

1.1 

546.6 

6iai 

82&9 

10.8 

227.7 

802.5 


1L2 

1, 349. 4 

752.8 

93,622.2 


Yalae  en- 
tered. 


liareh. 

5,856,329 

4.450,400 

291,550 
7,480,290 
6,294.180 
8,911,682 

840,620 

174,460 
5,253,860 

729,970 


88,238,841 


2,360,400 

2,827,520 

26,400 

655,920 

1,288.200 

1, 240, 350 

80,900 

47, 817 

72,600 


8,000,107 


36,960 

589,760 

82,808 

14,043,830 


14,702.858 


Whence  imported. 


*  Germany,  England  and  Franee. 


Norway. 


Cknnaay  and  IBngland. 


Bnatta. 


I 


BBCAPITULATION. 


Articles. 


1.  pulse,  and  seeds tons.. 

.hemp,  and  tow do... 

*.'-«-" «««»- {fe.tB..t^: 

dial  produce tons.  . 

-.«*«^  *« {h^: 

•tal  products  and  wares tons.. 

Is,  engines, inslraments do.. 

nieals.  oils,  Ac do.. 

des  or  eoBsumptlon do.. 

Oe  manniketares do... 

lies do.. 


Total 


Qnantity. 


618,674.0 

68,218.0 

282.2 

169,180 

15^775.8 

4,882.8 

58,287 

216,422.0 

81,748.7 

27,679.9 

105,119.6 

4,778.2 

95^785.6 


Value  en- 
tered. 


} 


Markt. 

67,567.414 

34,218,700 

3,418,763 

28,040,489 

18,228,280 

8.909,375 
7,457,549 
6,081,402 

88,238,341 
8^000,107 

14,702,858 


218^848^278 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Value  and  deioripiian  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Konigshetg  to  ikt 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  IQ&S, 


Articles. 


Amber,  ratr 

Briatlea 

Hemp 

Ra/cs 

Seeds 

Sundries  — 


TouIiiiU.8.gold... 
Total  for  year  preced- 
ing   


Increase. 
Decrease 


Quarters  ending- 


December 
31, 1885. 


$11, 168  85 
10, 400  20 
20.270  82 
78, 839  ©7 
23, 523  46 
424  14 


134, 625  48 
271, 776  60 


March  81, 
1886. 


$15.488  84 

89, 105  85 

44,976  05 

7, 827  02 

88  29 


107,486  89 
92,852  06 


I 


137,  ISi  02 


14,684  83 


I 


June  80, 
1886. 


$1,268  89 
23,351  66 
78, 083  86 
76. 068  72 
683  00 
2, 159  17 


182, 414  80 
247, 949  15 


I 


65,534  85 


September 
30,1886. 


$.!6. 704  66 

63, 722  81 

131. 068  25 

2, 579  51 

1,859  66 


Total  1886. 


214.  434  78 
165.662  90 


12.436  74 

74.945  29 

191. 182  84 

331.858  89 

34, 511  99 

4,031  20 


638,961  45 
778,-240  61 


Total  1886. 


48.771  88 


I 


189,279  16 


$41,657  91 

213, 725  26 

436, 661  51 

8:^886  41 

309  46 


778,240  61 


IjBIPSIC 

Report  of  Consul  Millar, 

The  amoant  of  declared  exports  from  this  ooasalardistriot,.iQcladiiig 
Oera  agency,  to  the  United  States  daring  the  year  ended  September 
30, 1886,  was  $4,11<S,260.62,  being  an  increase  of  $827,879.90  over  1885. 
The  year  1885  is,  however,  exceptionally  unfavorable  for  comparison,  as 
it  was  the  lowest  since  1881.  On  comparing  the  amoant  for  1886  with 
the  average  rate  of  advance  since  1881,  the  apparently  large  increase 
in  1886  will  be  seen  to  have  done  no  more  than  restore  the  figures  of 
the  export  to  their  normal  standard. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  I  accordingly  asked  a  number  of  emi- 
nent firms  connected  with  the  lea^ling  trades  to  famish  me  with  a  brief 
review  of  the  business  of  the  year  in  their  respective  branches  ;  and  I 
must  gratefully  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and  readiness  with  which,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  they  comi)lied  with  my  request. 

The  most  important  trade  of  Leipsic  is  undoubtedly  that  in  furs  and 
skins,  for  which  Leipsic  has  for  centuries  been  the  chief  European 
market.  The  tr^de  is  naturally  dependent  on  the  weaker  for  a  good 
or  bad  season,  and  the  prolonged  cold  of  the  winter  of  1885-'86  called 
forth  a  very  beneficial  activity.  This  is  seen  in  the  great  incpeswe  in  the 
value  of  exi)orts  to  America  ($969,709  in  1886,  f^om  $410,580  in  1885). 
The  principal  article  exported  in  1886  was  dyed  hare-skins,  particularly 
black  and  silver.  In  the  spring  there  wias  also  a  great  demand  for  lynx- 
skins,  so  that  the  price  rose  about  60  per  cent,  when  the  demand  nat- 
urally fell  off.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  introduce  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  8iebenburg  lamb-skins  as  a  substitute  for  buffalo  robes,  but  with- 
out much  success.  Natural  skins  are  said  to  have  increased  in  public 
favor,  and  the  import  of  beaver,  mink,  opossum,  raccoon,  and  other 
skins  from  America  was  considerable.  The  mild  weather  which  has  till 
lately  prevailed  has  not  been  very  favorable  to  trade  this  winter ;  but 
if  cold  weather  sets  in,  there  is  every  prospect  of  good  business. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  export  of  woolen  dress  goods  and 
woolen  furniture  stuffs.  The  export  continues  to  show  a  diminution  in 
amount  due  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  The  full  effects 
of  the  rise  are  not  yet  apparent,  as  many  large  orders  for  the  fall  of  the 
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year  were  placed  iu  spring  before  the  rise  took  place.  Ls^ter  in  the 
year.basiness  became  difflcalt,  and  orders  for  1887  are  said  to  be  fewer 
than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Some  of  the  manufact- 
urers express  satisfaction  at  the  improvement  iu  public  taste,  which  now 
demands  additional  care  in  the  selection  of  good  patterns. 

Furniture  stuffe,  on  the  contrary,  show  a  remarkable  increase,  from 
$100,388  to  $216,878.  Pure  woolens  are  reported  to  have  declined, 
while  jute  and  mohair  articles  have  advanced  in  favor.  The  tiude  will 
probably  continue  to  extend. 

The  export  of  kid  and  lamb-skin  gloves,  $391,828.97,  shows  an  increase 
over  the  low  figures  of  1885,  but  scarcely  any  over  those  of  1884.  Manu- 
facturers complain  very  much  of  lowness  of  prices  and  the  severity  of 
the  competition.  Orders  for  "  Schmaschen^  gloves  (gloves  from  the  skins 
of  still-born  lambs)  are  said  to  have  been  quoted  at  9  to  10  marks  per 
dozen,  a  state  of  things  which  evidently  cannot  continue  long.  A  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  fluctuation  of  wages  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many 
SsuLon  manufacturers  send  their  goods  into  Austrian  Bohemia  to  be 
made  up ;  the  lowness  of  Bohemian  wages  more  than  compensates  for 
the  tolls  which  have  to  be  paid  on  crossing  and  recrosning  the  frontier. 
The  attention  of  manufacturers  has  been  attracted  by  the  equalization 
of  kid  and  lamb-skin  gloves  in  the  United  States  tariff;  and  one  emi- 
nent firm  has  addressed  a  letter  to  me  on  the  subject,  which  I  beg  to 
quote. 

STATEMENT  OF    GLOVE    MANUFACTURERS. 

Aooording  to  onr  New  York  correspondeots,  the  foUowing  law  has  been  proposed 
for  the  special  duties  imposed  oq  leather  gloves  in  place  of  the  duties  now  imposed  on 
those  articles: 

"(1)  On  leather  gloves  of  all  qaalities,  known  as  ' glaoij'  made  of  ^ Schma$ohsn* 
leather,  of  14  inches  or  less  in  length,  fZ ;  if  more  than  14  and  not  more  than  20  inches, 
12.50 ;  if  more  than  20  inches  $3.50  per  dozen. 

*\2)  On  leather  gloves  of  ail  qualities,  known  as  ^glao^,^  made  from  lamb  or  kid 
leather,  of  14  inches  or  less  in  length,  $3.50 ;  if  more  than  14  inches  and  not  more  than 
20  inehes,  $3.75 ;  and  if  longer  than  20  inclies,  $5  per  dozen." 

Had  we  not  been  assured  that  the  acceptance  or  this  proposal  is  certain,  we  should 
not  have  believed  it  possible.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  reason  to  levy  the  same  duty 
on  lamb-skin  as  on  kid  gloves.  Lamb-skin  goods  already  suffer  much  from  kid  ^oods, 
Aodan  equalization  of  the  above  kind,  would  simply  result  in  the  monopolization  of 
the  entire  export  to  the  United  States  by  French  manufacturers  who  fabricate  kid- 
leather  gloves  alone.  The  acceptance  of  the  proposal  would  undoubtedly  entirely 
cat  off  the  trade  to  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  German  manufacturers,  who  ex- 
port almost  nothing  but  lamb-skin  gloves. 

Iu  the  book  trade,  which  is  the  best  known  and  perhaps  the  largest 
trade  in  Leipsic,  little  more  can  be  said  than  that  the  increase  has  l^n 
of  the  normal  character.  Notwithstanding  the  competition  of  Berlin, 
Leipsic  still  retains  its  position  as  the  center  of  the  German,  and,  iu 
some  respects,  of  the  European  book  trade.  Several  of  the  largest 
houses  have  recently  rebuilt  their  premises  in  great  style,  and  in  the 
spring  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  exchange  for  the  German  book 
trade  was  laid  on  a  plat  of  ground  granted  by  the  town  corporation. 
These  are  indications  that  the  organization  of  the  book  trade  will  for 
many  years  to  come  regard  Leipsic  as  its  center. 

An  article  which  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance  is  bristles,  which  in- 
creased this  year  from  $192,208  to  $276,154.  Prices  were  rather  high 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  declined  gradually,  so  that  the 
average  is  about  the  same  as  in  1885.  The  article  is  not  much  subject 
to  speculation,  so  that  the  dealers  look  forward  to  a  steady  and  increa8- 
ing  demand  from  America.    Leipsic  is  the  chief  seat  of  this  branch, 

H.  Ex.  171 19 
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and  large  jjaautities  of  bristles  are  shipped  here  from  Bassia,  Poland, 
Galicia,  and  Boumania  tx)  be  sold  at  the  fairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  minor  heads  of  export,  eesential  oils 
and  drugs  are  very  speculative  articles.  The  quantity  exported  has  for 
the  last  two  years  declined,  and  the  dealers  labor  under  competition  and 
overproduction.  In  addition  to  this  come  the  fluctuations  produced  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  harvest  of  many  roots  which  are  only  known  in 
the  wild '  state,  and  by  the  tendency  of  the  retail  dealers  to  buy  ouly 
from  hand  to  mouth.  Thus  one  firm  in  its  annual  report  remarks  upon 
the  deficiency  of  patchouli  root,  and  another  house  quotes  lycopodium, 
lactucarium,  and  belladonna,  as  drugs  which  have  gone  up  rapidly  Id 
consequence  of  a  sudden  demand.  Two  matters  of  interest  may  here 
be  mentioned.  One  is  the  preparation  of  artificial  winter-green  oil  by 
chemical  ])rocesses,  by  which  it  is  believed  that  speculation  in  the  arti- 
cle will  be  prevented.  The  other  is  a  proposal  to  introduce  the  culti- 
vation of  Turkish  roses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leipsic.  The  propo^ 
is  believed  by  experts  to  be  feasible.  It  would  result  not  only  in  a  con- 
siderable cheapening  of  the  oil  of  roses  but  in  a  great  addition  to  the 
attractions  of  Leipsic. 

An  interesting  article  of  export,  though  small  in  amount,  is  grease, 
which  has  lately  begun  to  figure  regularly  in  the  quarterly  returns.  It 
is  derived  from  the  water  used  for  washing  sheep.  The  grease  may  no 
longer  be  got  rid  of  into  the  rivers,  and  is  therefore  collected  and  forms 
a  profitable  article  of  commerce. 

Another  article  of  local  production  has  suffered  greatly  from  specula- 
tion. This  is  cherry  juice,  which  is  produced  in  the  district  between 
Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Halle,  and  Leipsic.  Trade  in  this  branch  has  been 
bad  ever  since  the  entire  harvest  was  bought  up,  in  1883,  by  a  syndi- 
cate, who  endeavored  to  gain  a  monopoly  of  the  article.  The  specula- 
tion, however,  was  wrecjked  by  the  abundant  harvest  of  the  following 
year,  and  the  syndicate  had  to  unload  at  any  price.  Prices  accordingly 
went  down  50  per  cent,  and  are  only  just  beginning  to  rise  again. 

Of  the  other  articles  exported  it  may  be  mentioned  that  cotton  and 
silk  gloves  show  a  decline,  while  music,  musical  instruments,  laces,  and 
trimmings  have  increased. 

On  the  whole,  although  trade  has  not  been  conspicuously  bad,  it  can- 
not, with  the  exception  of  the  fur  branch,  be  said  to  have  been  very 
good,  nor  are  there  any  signs  that  it  is  likely  very  soon  to  improve.  On 
the  contrary,  the  present  political  complications  will  rather  have  a  det- 
rimental effect. 

Of  local  matters  it  may  perhaps  be  observed  that  the  city  is  aware  of 
what  is  due  to  its  position  as  a  commercial,  literary,  and  musical  center. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  town  council  a  handsome  Stock,  Share,  and 
Commercial  Exchange  has  been  erected  in  the  north  quarter,  ana  the 
Town  Museum  has  teen  enlarged  and  partly  rebuilt.  The  old  Oonserva- 
torium  of  Music,  which  has  long  been  too  small  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing number  of  pupils,  will  probably  be  abandoned  next  year,  as  the 
new  and  capacious  edifice  in  the  west  quarter  of  the  town  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion. 

SAM'L  EOLFE  MILLAB, 

CansfU. 

United  Staines  Consulate, 

LeigsWj  Saxony^  December  18,  1886. 
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Value  of  declared  exparU  from  the'COfumlar  dUiriet  of  Leipeio,  including  Qera  agency,  to 
the  United  States,  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  September  30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Bookt  Mid  IMWtpai»6T8 

BristiM 

ChrooHM  mod  Uausj  paper — 

Chin*  ware 

Cotton,  silk,  and  wool  gloree. 

Colors  and  inks 

I>nixs 

Xssenlial  oils  and  chemicals  . 
Furs  and  skins 


Xid  and  lainl>-skin  g^oTes. . 

liScas  and  trimmings 

ICaehinery 

Unsical  instilments 

Hosio,  printed 

Woomi  dress  goods 

Woolen  table-covers,  wools 
Misoellaneous 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Qoarter  endings 


December 
81,  1885. 


$08, 

87, 

8, 

4. 
12, 

«. 
16, 

19, 
191, 

7. 

104, 

82, 

9, 
42. 

2«. 

124, 

27, 

27, 


868  15 
370  51 

721  24 

722  89 
807  61 
150  85 
907  79 
272  45 
229  83 
194  61 
681  21 
912  83 
421  58 
192  28 
653  58 
820  83 
825  10 
449  05 


March  81, 
1886. 


$87,548  52 

76,998  88 

7, 180  71 

6,809  78 

19,674  00 

3.350  16 

9, 751  85 

88,383  53 

171, 115  28 

374  42 

110,  i:)5  73 

62,479  55 

6,871  79 

59, 077  41 

14. 672  72 

247^804  88 

53.647  66 

16, 795  78 


792,600  89     993,571  60 


June  80, 
1886. 


$89,952  46 

67,219  10 

7,844  37 

U, 255  05 

1,928  88 

16.786  07 

6, 977  23 

80, 163  62 

284.978  55 


88,517  04 
27.655  20 
10,845  32 
45. 225  39 
15,224  24 
138.452  37 
68,221  62 
24.934  67 


885,776  18 


September  80, 
1886. 


$89, 173  83 

M,566  80 

28, 019  50 

21, 758  31 

6,077  06 

4.852  66 

8,760  46 

89,425  13 

322.386  50 

2,983  03 

138  694  99 

89, 877  18 

7,892  63 

41,654  12 

11,999  83 

446,580  28 

112,683  91 

39,032  28 


1, 446, 317  95 


Total. 


$364, 

276, 

41, 

44. 

39, 

31, 

87. 

127, 

969, 

10, 

891, 

162, 

85, 

189, 

68, 

967, 

261 

108, 


642  96 
154  79 
766  82 
545  53 
982  56 
139  74 
896  83 
244  78 
709  66 
552  06 
828  96 
924  21 
031  32 
049  20 
550  37 
657  86 
878  29 
211  73 


4, 118. 266  62 

3,288,886  66 

829,879  96 


Report  of  Consular  Agent  Neuer  on  trade  between  Oera  a/nd  the  United 

States  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 

The  trade  and  indastry  of  this  district  was,  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year  nnder  review,  in  consequence  of  an  unprecedented 
decline  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  products,  in  connection  with  overpro- 
duction and  an  increased  competition,  characterized  by  the  same  state 
of  depression  prevailing  during  the  preceding  year. 

A  steady  downward  tendency  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products 
caused  a  decrease  in  the  consumptive  capacity  of  the  population.  The 
continuously  weakening  prices  of  raw  material  rendered  business  very 
unsteady  and  unremunerative.  To  the  introduction  of  higher  duties  and 
the  nninterrupfed  reduction  of  interest  are  to  be  ascribed  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  factories  and  the  enlargement  of  existing  establish- 
ments. As  a  consequence  almost  every  branch  of  trade  w^-s  overflooded 
with  goods,  their  value  depressed,  and  the  profit  thereon  greatly  di- 
minished. Moreover,  the  principal  industries  have  not  been  able  to 
maintain  their  former  volume.  A  part  of  the  production  had  to  remain 
in  stock,  and  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  asked  for  wares  it  was  im- 
possible to  dispose  of  them.  Also  a  rigorous  competition  of  England  and 
France  seriousb'  affected  the  sale  of  German  goods  in  foreign  countries. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  commerce  until  May  last,  when  some  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  industry  experienced  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected revival,  proceeding  from  the  advance  of  transatlantic  wools, 
which  was  established  at  Antwerp  and  continued  up  to  the  present  time, 
so  that  the  prices  of  worsted  yams  have  risen  since  April  on  an  average 
of  from  65  to  70  per  cent.  Contradictory  opinions  are  entertained  in  re- 
lation to  this  remarkable  increase  in  value.  While  it  is  stated  on  the 
one  hand  that  the  production  of  wool  has  nowhere  decreased  to  that  ex- 
tent, and  the  demand  for  wool  nowhere  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  justify 
the  advance,  it  is  set  forth  on  the  other  hand  that  the  higher  quotations 
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are  of  in tainsic  justice,  and  therefore  t»  be  considered  as  not  only  of  ^ 
transient  but  of  a  permanent  nature.  The  animation  in  the  wool-mar- 
kets infused  fresh  life  into  the  trade  of  this  district.  The  demand  in- 
creased, values  stiffened  and  orders  for  future  delivery  were  only  ac- 
cepted at  materially  advanced  prices.  Spinners  of  worsted  yarns  be- 
came fully  engaged,  and  their  situation  has  gi'eatly  improved  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  of  the  past  year.  Work  became  exceedingly 
brisk  in  the  weaving-mills  as  well  as  in  the  dyeing-houses  and  finish- 
ing establishments.  A  large  number  of  power-looms  had  to  be  added. 
The  leading  manufacturers  of  worsted  goods  received  plenty  of  orders 
and  were  pressed  for  goods,  so  that  they  can  look  t>ack  upon  this  sea- 
son with  great  satisfaction.  This  favorable  condition  had  also  a  prof- 
itable effect  upon  employes,  as  they  were  constantly  busy,  which  they 
mainly  owe  to  the  increased  American  exportations.  Also,  the  trade 
with  England  developed  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  American  trade, 
however,  takes  the  lead,  and  has  become  indispensable  to  this  market, 
so  that  certain  branches  would  find  it  impossible  to  exist  without  the 
saiiie,  as  the  domestic  business  during  May,  June,  and  July  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  mention. 

All  firms  who  work  for  our  markets  seem  to  be  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  result,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
goods  reaching  the  United  States  are  of  a  superior  quality.  The  ship- 
ment of  trash  proves  in  nearly  all  cases  an  unprofitable  venture,  and  is 
therefore  seldom  repeated.  One  complaint  being  generally  made  is 
the  moderate  profit,  which,  however,  proceeding  from  the  extensive  and 
steadily  growing  field  of  competition,  is  not  to  be  helped.  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  improve  the  character  and  style  of  fabrics,  and  the 
manufacture  of  worsted  goods  at  Gera  and  Greiz  has  gained  a  wonder- 
ful ground,  so  that  they  are  eagerly  sought  all  over  the  world,  both  on 
account  of  their  quality,  and  more  especially  for  their  excellent  coloring 
and  tasteful  designs.  Also  this  year  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  this 
city  has  called  attention  to  the  systematical  undervaluation  of  worsted 
goods.  It  is  no  less  to  the  interest  of  our  Government  and  home  trade 
than  of  this  district  that  all  exports  should  pay  their  proper  duty. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  the  purpose  of  altering  tbe  method  of 
transacting  business  with  the  United  States,  and  not  without  success. 
Instead  of  consigning  merchandise,  sales  are  effected  directly  without 
a  commission-house.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  such  a  change  the 
prices  of  fabrics  are  lessened,  and  both  manufacturers  and  consumers 
are  benefited.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  also  the  United 
States  Treasury  profits  by  this  alteration,  it  being  a  well-known  fact 
that  most  of  the  shipments  undervalued  are  consignments. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  exports  from  the  Gera  district  to  the  United 
States  the  following  table  is  herewith  submitted: 

Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  district  of  the  consular  agency  at  Gera  to  the  United 
States  of  America  during  the  years  ending  SeptemberZOy  1885,  and  1886. 


Articles. 


Worsted  ffoods 

Leathsr  i^oves 

Chluawure  — 

Pluits  and  seeds 

Hasioal  Instmmeiits . 
Hisoellaneoua 

Total 


$859,508  94 
95,387  10 
82.976  U 
18,162  85 
25.980  98 
18,604  05 


1^050,619  48 


1886. 


$886. 913  2S 
97,870  8S 
88.e02M 
28,093  6$ 
21,560  28 
80,707  0 


1, 101, 917  38 
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1  now  prooeed  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  minor  industries  of 
this  district^  viz : 

LEATHER  GLOVES. 

The  depression  which  has  paralyzed  this  branch  of  trade  for  some 
years  has  not  subsided  yet,  aod  according  to  my  observations  was  more 
emphatic  during  the  past  year  than  previously.  The  constant  decline 
of  raw  material  Induced  especially  Austrian  manufacturers  to  flood  the 
German  markets  with  the  article  at  very  low  prices,  which  are  said  to 
scarcely  cover  the  cost  of  production,  and  which  rendered  legitimate 
business  almost  impossible.  It  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  this  down- 
ward tendency,  in  connection  with  a  keen  competition,  that  the  sale  of 
fine  qualities  in  the  United  States  was  extremely  difficult.  Another 
8onrc^  of  embarrassment  has  been  the  rapid  change  in  fashion,  increas- 
ing the  risk  and  frequently  incurring  heavy  losses.  According  to  a 
communication  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturer  in  this  district 
great  fault  is  found  with  our  levying  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  gloves 
made  of  lambskins  as  on  such  of  goat-skins,  and  it  is  added  that  a 
higher  duty  on  tlie  latter  kind  would  benefit  consumers,  as  no  such  in- 
ferior qualities  would  reach  the  United  States  as  has  been  hitherto  the 
case. 

CHINAWARE. 

This  industry,  formerly  of  little  importance,  has  of  late  years  greatly 
developed,  and  business  has  increased  in  amount,  significance,  and  prof- 
itableness. Tlie  articles  manufactured  comprise  cups,  saucers,  tea-sets . 
and  jugs  in  many  varieties  and  designs.  Lately  quite  a  number  of 
novelties  have  been  introduced.  The  fabric  finds  a  ready  sale  in  Hol- 
land, England,  and  North  and  South  America.  England  and  the  United 
States  absorb  the  largest  part  of  the  production,  and  in  order  to  fill 
all  orders  from  these  countries  establishments  had  to  be  enlarged  and 
new  hands  engaged. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  condition  of  this  industry,  formerly  a  flourishing  one,  is  becom- 
ing more  distressed  from  year  to  year.  The  demand  decreases  and  sales 
are  only  realized  at  very  limited  ])rofits.  Manifold  are  the  causes  which 
have  produced  this  lasting  dullness  of  business.  Over  production  seems 
to  be  the  most  obvious  one.  Also  destructive  floods  and  earthquakes 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  besides  the  cholera  during 
the  year  1885  had  a  depressing  influence  upon  trade.  As  a  conse- 
quence hours  of  labor  had  to  be  reduced  and  hands  were  dismissed. 

TRADE  WITH  AMERICAN   GOODS. 

The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  American  goods  reaches  this  district  by  way. 
of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  renders  it  very  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  commerce  between  this  district  and  the  United  States. 

• 

It  may,  however,  be  surely  assumed  that  the  importations  from  the 
United  States  do  not  equal  the  exportations,  and  are  far  below  the  lat- 
ter. Amongst  our  articles  which  have  experienced  a  retrogression  in  this 
part  of  Germany  are  princii)ally  provisions,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  partly  discredited.  The  greate.stcare  should  theretbre  be  exer- 
cised in  relation  to  the  character  of  our  exportations,  much  the  more  so 
as  honesty  is  the  surest  and  most  profitable  policy  in  the  long  run. 
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In  olosiug  this  report  I  WQald  not  faU  to  direct  attention  to  the  rapid 
strides  that  the  textile  industry  is  making  in  this  country,  and  which 
are  worthy  of  an  earnest  and  deep  attention  on  the  part  of  our  manu- 
flEicturers. 

0HAELB8  NETJER, 

Oon^ular'AgenL 
United  States  Oonsulab  Agency, 

Oera^  September  30, 1886. 


MANNHEIM. 
Report  of  Consul  Monaghan. 

JxL  former  reports  an  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  clear  idea  of 
the  business  situation  of  the  Mannheim  consular  district  in  every  way 
that  it  affected  the  interests  of  business  men  in  the  United  States. 

JLt  only  remaius  for  us  to  close  the  fiscal  year  with  a  short  xeference 
to  iK)int^  recently  obtained  from  observation,  and  from  the  very  accu- 
rate and  interesting  reports  of  the  Mannheim  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  enormous  traflSc  on  the  Rhine,  carried  on  between  Mannheim, 
the  ports  of  Holland,  Antwerp,  and  fhe  mountain  districts  of  Rhenish 
Westphalia,  gives  this  city  a  distinguished  position  among  commercial 
centers,  and  permits  it  to  play,  aided  by  the  enterprise  of  its  merchants, 
most  successfully  the  r61e  of  a  sea-port,  although  300  miles  from  the 
ocean. 

Usually  the  steamers  landing  at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Ant- 
werp unload  direct  into  the  Rhine  boats  plying  between  those  ports 
and  Mannheim. 

Extraoirdinary  is  the  part  played  by  the  Rhine  in  increasing  the  grain 
business  for  this  city;  besides,  remarkable  advantages  in  almost  every 
other  branch  of  business  are  afforded  by  this  old  and  famous  water- 
way, not  only  for  the  city  of  Mannheim,  but  for  its  neighbor,  Ludwigs- 
hafen,  and  the  whole  adjacent  country. 

To  Mannheim  come  Rhine  ships  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  also  ships  from 
those  busy  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar,  Main,  Mosel,  and  Ruhr. 

Large  side  wheel  steamers  and  screw  i)ropellers  plow  the  waters  night 
and  day,  dragging  five  and  six  huge  barges  with  loads  of  goods  of  from 
3,000  to  4,000  tons,  enough  to  fill  3G0  German  railroad  cars;  besides 
these  there  are  swift-sailing  steamers  plying  a  rapid  business  between 
Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and  the  various  ports  of  the  Rhine. 
Boats  ruH  daily,  winter  and  summer.  The  largest  boats  have  a  1,000- 
ton  capacity,  are  85  meters  long,  10  meters  wide,  and  draw  about  2  me- 
ters of  water.  Tlie  Mannheim  Transportation  Company  belongs  to  the 
largest  and  best  founded  undertakings  of  its  kind.  Tod:iy  it  X)ossesses 
30  Barges  with  a  capacity  of  21^,000  tons,  and  8  tugs  with  engines  aggregat- 
ing 4,800  horsepower.  In'1885  this  comi)aiiy  alone  transported  400,000 
tons  of  merchandise.  Besides  this  company  there  are  many  ethers,  part 
of  which  are  interested  in  trade  with  the  seaports,  while  the  remainder 
attend  more  strictly  to  local  trade.  All  the  Dutch  companies  are  rep- 
resented in  the  city. 

As  often  before  remarked,  the  most  important  article  of  import  to 
Mannheim  is  grain,  for  the  storage  of  which  27,000  square  meters  of 
flooring  are  in  use.  Here  also  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  largest  steam 
flour-mills  in  South  Germany.    The  mill  is  constructed  and  run  upoa 
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the  most  approved  plaus.  Everywhere  one  sees  evidences  of  activity, 
life,  and  growth;  new  baildings,  new  canals,  new  machines  for  assisting 
trade  are  in  course  of  erection.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
that  intelligent  and  enterprising  spirit  that  has  won  for  Mannheim  a 
po>ition  far  in  advance  of  older  and  better  favored  centers.  A  glance 
at  the  iollowiug  figures  will  illustrate  what  patience,  energy,  and  judg- 
ment can  do  when  backed  by  a  willingness  to  make  intelligent  invest- 
ment. 

Coblenz,  100  miles  down  the  Rhine,  fell  back  from  a  business  of 
2,323,626  centners  in  1843  to  1,085,551  in  1871 ;  Cologne  from  7,599,453 
in  1856  to  4,855,815  centners  in  1871 ;  Wesel  from  2,148,586  in  1846  to 
1,489,144  in  1871 ;  while  on  theother  hand  Mannheim,  away  up  the  river, 
advanced  from  1,737,517  in  1843  to  8,036,121  centners  in  1871. 

The  learned  Dr.  Landgraf,  in  his  last  report  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, says : 

The  increased  tax  on  grain  struck  the  business  of  Mannheim  a  very  severe  blow. 
The  principal  causes  of  the  uu satisfactory  commercial  returns  for  the  paat  year  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  unusually  large  grain  harvest  ol  Germany,  ik' hi ch  turned  out  even 
much  larger  than  men  at  first  expected.  This  lar^e  harvestaccounts  in  part  for  the 
falling  otf  in  imports.  The  large  surplus  quantities  of  North  Germany,  which  in 
other  years  found  their  way  into  England,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  were  thrown  upon 
oar  market  to  the  exclusion  of  American  and  Russian  grain,  and  to  the  no  small  dis- 
gost  of  the  South  German  millers. 

The  bui^iuess  in  meats  is  essentially  more  unfavorable  and  the  territory  of  trade 
has  grown  smaller.    The  prices  have  been  very  low  owing  to  overproduction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  overproduction  of  meat  so  long  as  Ger- 
man peasants  eat  none  except  on  holidays.  The  statement  is  founded 
upon  a  false  hypothesis.  The  trouble  is,  the  people  have  no  money 
to  buy,  hence  there  is  underconsumption.  ''Eepeatedly  do  the  firms  in 
this  trade  comp4ain  that  the  internal  tax  on  these  goods  renders  busi- 
ness difficult  if  not  impossible.  The  principal  territory  which  we  once 
enjoyed  has  been  closed  to  us  and  opened  to  America's  cheaper  meats. 
I  refer  to  Switzerland." 

MOVEMENT  OF  TBADE. 

The  movemout  iu  prices  of  grain  shows  no  great  differences,  never  being  more  than 
a  mark  [24  cents]  on  the  100  kilograms  [212  pounds] :  19.50  marks,  the  price  ruling  in 
May,  remained  the  highest  point  for  the  year,  while  the  lowest  point  reached  was 
16.35  marks. 

For  whose  benefit  [says  Dr.  Landgraf]  was  the  increased  toll  f  Who  had  the  profit 
of  all  the  confusion  of  relations  on  the  corn  exchange,  of  the  movement  which  began 
to  press  Mannheim  out  of  the  position  as  agent  for  Switzerland,  so  long  and  profitably 
enjoyed,  and  all  South  Germany,  and  ended  by  giving  Switzerland  to  outside  parties, 
aod  compelling  South  German  millers  to  use  a  grain  they  hate,  that  from  the  North 
German  provinces? 

At  all  events,  not  the  farmer,  whom  it  was  intended  to  protect,  for  he  has  de- 
rived no  profit.  It  is  t-o  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  grain  in  the  United  States  at 
the  end  of  December,  1884,  was  43,000,000  bushels,  ana  was  quoted  at  82  cents  per 
boshel  in  Nev?  York,  while  at  the  end  of  1885  the  number  of  bubhels  returned  was 
60,000,000,  and  yet  the  price  bad  risen  to  92  cents,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
an  increase  of  17,000,000  bushels  over  the  amount  in  stock  for  tho  same  period  in  1884. 
Yet  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  American  prices  went  up  12  percent.,  a  lowering  of 
priees  in  Germany  was  to  be  observed.  The  reason  for  this  apparent  auomuly  is  to  be 
found  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  crops  of  the  two  countries,  that  of  America 
being  smaUy  while  that  of  the  Empire  was  unusually  large  and  rich,  but  that  only  goes 
to  prove  th««t  as  a  means  of  helping  the  corn-producing  farmer  the  high  taritf  in  a 
failare.  Granting  all  the  iHs  and  ans  desired  by  men  legislating  on  hypotheses  and 
■peculation^  the  fanners  and  manufacturers  would  have  a  happy  time ;  unfortunately 
there  are  such  things  as  laws  of  trade.  The  harvest  is  the  decisive  thing,  and  be- 
comes more  and  more  so  the  closer  the  business  relations  of  aU  grain  producing 
coantries  becomes.    That  country  which  follows  the  best  methods,  nas  the  greatest^ 
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number  of  nataral  advantages  and  resources,  must  excel  in  tbe  production  and  sale 
of  grain.  These  same  appearances  which  we  have  marked  will  be  found,  in  an  inten- 
sified form,  exhibited  on  the  Com  Exchange  of  Antwerp,  which  in  1S65  showed  a 
falling  ofif  of  6,380,000  bushels  in  cereals. 

This  port  shows  also  a  decrease  in  imports  out  of  the  United  States,  California,  and 
La  Plata  of  over  8,000,000  bushels,  and  an  increase  of  Imports  from  the  Lower  Danube 
oountry,  Turkey,  and  Russia  of  4,965,000  bushels. 

Now,'  if  any  one  wishes  to  claim,  after  what  has  been  shown  by  the  first  part  of  our 
repoi*t  for  1885,  and  in  the  many  reports  published  in  the  daily  papers,  that  a  victory 
has  been  won  by  the  new  tariff  on  corn  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  is  a,  kind  of  Pyrrhic  victory.  The  destruction  of  many  commercial  re- 
lations will  be  and  have  been  brought  about.  The  hopes  held  out  to  the  farmer  are  at 
least  very  uncertain.  They  do  not  depend  on  legislation,  because  the  results  of  the 
harvf^st  in  all  lands,  and  most  of  all  in  Germany,  are  hypothetical.  Mannheim  lost 
much  ground  in  Switzerland  because  of  tbe  exceedingly  line  crop  in  Hungary,  mudi 
of  which  was  delivered  among  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  again  because  the  grain  from 
Southern  Russia  [says  Dr.  Landgraf],  which  formerly  found  its  way  into  Switzerland 
through  German  bouses  in  Mannheim,  is  driven,  because  of  the  high  tax,  to  seek  new 
markets  among  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  justifying  the  fear  expressed  in  my 
last  special  report  on  grain  that  Russians  grain  fleet  would  soon  be  found  moving 
against  America's  grain  ships  in  Spanish  and  Iralian  waters. 

Mannheim  began  the  new  year  with  almost  1,000,000  cwt.  [403,500  meter-centners] 
of  grain  in  her  public  and  private  storehouses.  The  American  harvest,  whose  defi* 
ciency  this  time  has  had  for  us  no  direct  practical  value,  was  much  smaller  than  the 
drop  of  years  before. 

From  1877  to  1882  the  average  annual  yield  was  437,000,000 ;  1883 
gave  421,<»0p,000 ;  1884,  512,000,000,  while  1885  gave  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  355,000,000  in  the  United  Stat^js.  The  crop  in  Korth 
Eu^sia  was  very  unsatisfactory.  This  may  be  said  in  particular  of  the 
Orel  districts,  where  the  crop  reached  only  65  against  85  for  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  in  Kursk,  where  the  numbers  70  against  95  indicate  the 
ratios  of  the  two  years.  The  export  from  St.  Petersburg  during  a 
series  of  years,  from  1878  to  1885,  inclusive,  is  as  follows : 


Yearn. 


1878.. 
J879. . 
1880.. 
1881. . 


Qoftntitv 
exported. 


Teare. 


BuMhtU. 
5,300,574 
8, 050, 021 
6, 852, 070 
4, 774, 830 


1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1S85. 


QnuititT 


BuMhsU. 
5, 500. 010 
7,847,003 
7, 63S.  917 
0^148,823 


lioumania  had  cause  to  rejoice  over  a  very  favorable  crop.  Servia's 
fields  gave  no  golden  "hire  "  to  the  laborer's  toil.  Hungary  had  a  very 
good  and  in  most  parts  more  than  an  average  crop.  Returns  from  India 
indicate  only  a  fair  yield.  North  Germany,  as  remarked,  registered  a 
very  good  crop.  In  the  Rhine  provinces  the  color  was  rich,  and  a  fairly 
good  harvest  is  to  be  recorded.  In  fact,  the  whole  German  crop  is  to 
be  classed  as  exceedingly  good. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  in  the  face  of  the  threat- 
ined  increase  in  duties,  the  imports  were  very  considerable,  but  just  as 
soon  as  the  toll  was  an  assured  fact  a  dropping  in  imports  took  place. 
Tht'  increase  of  the  toll  could  only  exert  a  passing  influence  on  prices, 
as  already  stated,  so  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  cheapness 
in  i>rices  prevailed. 

The  main  effect  of  the  new  law  was  to  cut  off  and  exclude  imports, 
pri(  es  on  home  goods  for  the  most  part  remaining  firm.  The  favorable 
weather  and  the  outlook  for  a  good  crop  tended  to  keep  prices  in  check. 
Aftor  **  homing"  the  crop,  Germany  was  favored  with  good  prices  until 
the  autumn,  when  the  prices  slowly  gave  way  before  the  large  quanti- 
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ties.  As  soon  again  as  the  supply  on  hand  had  grown  less,  prices  ad- 
vanced, opening  for  a  slight  movement  in  imports.  The  small  qaantities 
imported  came  from  Dantzic,  Konigsberg,  and  La  Plata.  There  could 
come  but  little  from  Bnssia,  since  the  crop  was  net  large  enough  to  let 
Bassian  wheat  follow  German  prices.  From  America,  continues  the 
report,  there  was  absolutely  none  drawn.  India  sent  us  regularly  a 
hiurd  quality  in  small  quantities  for  starch  mills,  &c. 

Table  of  prices  for  the  year, 
[Per  1,000  kilograms.    A  kilo  t=  aboat  2  poimda  3  ounces.] 


HonthB.                             Pricea.  '                            Months. 

1 

Prices. 

Jannaiy 

1 

Marka. 
183.80     fTnly  *. 

Markt. 

188.20 

VebmarT 

Karcb 

187.10  !   Auffnst 

183.50 

186.90     September 

184.10 

192.40  !  October 

187.  80 

194. 80  1  If ovember .................... ..... 

186.40 

JnnA     ...._....--», ,t,r^  r-r--wr  -rrw  r. 

188.10     December 

185.00 

Average  prices  for  term  of  years. 


1885 
1884 
1883 
1882 


Marks. 
187.38 
185.07 
216.82 
237.48 


1881 
1880 
1879 


Marks. 
249.83 
247.86 
226.52 


The  amount  of  wheat  handled  in  Mannheim  during  a  term  of  years 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

[Mts.  =  meterzeDtner,  212  pounds.] 


Quantity. 


By  toat«r  alone. 


Mtz. 
1,797,457 
2,791,He3 
2,274.941 
1. 834, 200 
1881 1  1,695,357 


188S. 
1884. 
1883. 
1882. 


1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

1875. 

1874 

1873. 

1872. 


1, 131,  925 
1,282,187 
893,048 
421, 724 
884,139 
562,641 
006.930 
595, 427 
255,055 


Years. 


•  \ 


By  ioaUr  atone— Cont^ned. 

1871 

1870 

By  railroad. 

1885 

1884 

1883 

.By  b<Hit  and  railroad  together. 

1885 

1884 

1883 


Quantity. 


' 


Mix, 

118,632 
116, 765 


1, 938, 180 
2, 835, 760 
1,959,120 


3,780,687 
6,627,643 
4,234,066 


On  page  12  of  Dr.  Landgrafs  latest  report  I  find  a  very  just  compli- 
ment paid  to  onr  Department  of  Agriculture. 

'  Despite  the  increased  tax  Mannheim  did  a  business  of  52,000,000  marks  in  1865, 
against  70,000,000  for  the  year  previous,  and  the  52,000,000  include  the  taxes. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  same  agencies,  under  whose  influence  such  a  loss  in  the 
grain  trade  baa  been  effected,  will,  m  future,  influence  the  trade  as  a  price  standard 
•o  JoDg  as  a  more  ot  less  favorable  crop  removes  the  demand  for  foreigu  grain. 
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It  would  bean  extremely  profitable  thiug  if,  for  the  future,  business  menconld 
have  some  definite  statistical  data  as  to  the  amount  to  be  consumed  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  harvest.  For  example,  if  in  the  United  States,  through  the  monthly 
publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  outlook  for  the  harvest  and  each 
yeai-'s production  is  accurately  determined,  if  the  amount  of  grain  on  hand  is  known, 
also  how  much  was  on  hand,  what  amount  is  necessary  to  cover  the  need,  ^^bc. ;  if 
all  this  can  be  known  in  a  country  so  vast  in  territory,  so  scattered  as  to  its  industries 
as  the  Unit«d  States,  how  much  easier  ought  it  to  be  done  in  a  country  like  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 

HOPS. 

The  crop  of  hops  for  the  year  1885 is  here  tabled  and  summarized: 


Coon  tries. 


Bavaria 

Wirtemberg 

Ba«leu 

Alauce.  Lorraine 
Pruttttia 


Crermany 

Austria .. 

France 

Bel^iunand  Holland 

Rnsaia 

Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Switzerland 


Prodaotion.  ConsomptiML 


Otet. 

815,000 

122, 000 

59,000 

75,000 

76,600 


(hot 


Whole  continent. 

England 

America 

Australia 

Others 


Total 


047,500 
138.000 

9tf,000 
120,000 

24.000 
3.000 


aao.Qoa 

90,(KiO 
55,000 
85,  COO 


988,500 

470, 000 

340,000 

22,000 


1,820.500 


55,000 


645,  (lOO 

600.000 

225,  UOO 

25,000 

30,000 


I.  525,  bOO 


Dr.  Laudgraf  complains  of  America  flooding  England  with  cheap 
hops;  and,  in  closing  his  article  on  hops,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  German  farmers  have  been  in  the  habit,  even  against  bitter  ex- 
perience, of  following  that  most  evil  system  among  small  farmers,  bor- 
rowing and  spending,  on  the  hopes  of  a  good  crop  for  themselves  and 
a  poor  one  for  their  neighbors.  The  results,  as  a  rule,  have  been  great 
suffering  among  this  class.  Interest  added  to  interest,  the  good  crops 
among  their  neighbors,  foreclosure  has  brought  ruin  and  confusion  to 
these  silly,  short-sighted  speculators. 

Besides,  continues  the  report,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
crop  could  be  called  prime,  the  remaining  three-fourths  being  middlings 
and  useless.  Prices  dropped  and  not  half  the  cost  of  producing  was 
realized.  Earnest  arguments  are  used  by  agricultural  economists  and 
writers,  urging  more  care  in  planting  and  tending;  also  urging  farmers 
and  producers  to  give  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  hops  rather 
than  the  quantity.  Even  the  King  of  Bavaria,  amid  the  unfortunate 
vagaries  so  unfortunately,  sadly,  tragically  ended,  found  time  to  en- 
courage fine  farming  of  every  kind,  and  in  no  product  more  than  hops. 


WINE. 


The  argument  that  Germany  is  indifferent  to  her  wine  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  far  from  truthful.  The  development  of  wine  culture 
in  America  is  watched  nowhere,  perhaps,  on  the  Continent  with  more 
interest  than  among  the  wine  districts  of  South  Germany.  Every  wioe 
agent  in  this  district  admits  that  the  loss  of  the  American  market  or 
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any  movement  to  increase  the  tax  on  wines  wonld  be  a  serious  and 
dangeroas  blow  to  Oermany,  and  South  Germany  in  particular.  The 
Mannheim  district  alone  sent  wine  to  the  United  States  during  1885  to- 
the  amount  of  717,531  marks. 

GHEMIGALS. 

Business  in  chemicals  has  presented  some  very  queer  phases.  Bank- 
ruptcy stares  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  city  square  in  the 
face,  directors  desertiug  their  posts  like  rats  from  a  sinking  ship, 
while  other  companies  have  been  paying  large  dividends  and  selling 
stock  at  a  premium.  As  I  am  gathering  material  for  a  special  report 
on  this  subject,  I  shall  do  no  more  in  the  present  report  than  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  startling  statement  made  in  this  office  by  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  here,  an  American  citizen  by  the  way.  This  gentleman 
informed  me,  when  I  asked  the  reason  for  his  doiug  business  here  rather 
than  in  the  States,  that  the  enormous  and  indiscriminatiug  tax  on  al- 
cohol, much  of  which  is  used  in  his  business,  made  the  profitable  pros- 
ecution of  the  same  impossible  in  the  United  States ;  while  here,  favored 
by  a  freedom  from  taxation  on  alcohol  used  in  his  business,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  duties  on  imports  to  the  States,  he  could  make  goods,  ship 
them  to  Holland,  Belgium,  or  to  German  sea-ports,  transport  them  to 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  pay  commissions,  «SiLc.,  and  still  make 
larger  profits  than  in  the  United  States. 

PETROLEUM. 

American  petroleum,  according  to  Dr.  Landgrafs  report,  so  often 
quoted  and  referred  to,.distanced  all  competitors  in  the  tests  made  as  to 
quality  of  light  and  degree  of  inflammability.  American  brands  showed 
a  beautiful  white  light;  many  of  the  other  brands  gave  a  red  light,  and 
canged  in  the  twenties.  The  so-called  American  brand.  Astral  oil,  showed 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  cheapness  ot  ocean 
transportation  may  be  devised.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  watchfulness^ 
upon  the  part  of  agents  will  be  able  to  discover  and  prevent  infringe- 
ment on  brands  and  barrels  by  our  competitors,  who,  knowing  the  su- 
periority of  the  American  goods,  find  it  easier  to  steal  or  copy  (thesame^ 
thing)  trade-marks  than  to  bring  their  own  wares  up  to  the  same  stand 
ard  of  perfection. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  petroleum  handled  here  dur- 
ing the  years  designated : 


Yean. 


1B85 
1884 
1883 
1882 

1S81 
1880 
1879 
1870 
1877 
1876 
187$ 


By  WHter.    ;  By  lailroad.  I        Total. 


Mtz. 

251, 298 
234,096 
2ii4,490 
126,287 
225, 320 
145,896 
100,  848.  5 
145, 382. 5 

82. 069. 5 
70. 819 

42. 878. 6 


Mtz. 
212,  ^20 
100, 970 
185,  (>ao 
118, 370 
142, 770 
134,  950 
128,  680 
102,210 
137,  f20 
161,857.5 
156,124 


MU. 
464. 118 
425,066 
420. 120 
244,  657 
368,090 
280,  846 
238,  528.  S 
147,  592. 6 
210, 789.  5 
232, 076. 5- 
108;  502. 5- 
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Tlie  fiscal  year  of  1885  draws  Dear  its  close.  Tbe  year  has  been  an 
eventful  one  as  far  as  commerce,  manufactures,  and  industries  are  con- 
cerned. Great  movements  have  been  inaugurated.  The  future  seems 
full  of  promise.  Hopes  the  most  sanguine  are  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  opening  up  of  trade  with  those  vast  millions  of  Asia  who  seem  at 
last  \\  illiug  to  negotiate  with  and  open  their  avenues  to  the  Caucasian 
race.  Who  shall  build  the  Chinese  railroadst  Who  shall  stand  at  the 
head  of  nations  in  the  triumphs  of  civilization,  art,  science,  and  manu- 
factures t 

The  spirit  of  the  German  nation,  if  slow,  is  yet  one  of  increasing  ac- 
tivity. ^^FestiiM  lentCj^^  or  ^^Eile  mit  WeUe^^  as  the  Germans  express  it,  is 
here  reduced  to  a  science.  The  Germans  may  truly  be  said  to  be  mak- 
ing haste  slowly.  Educated  to  look  after  details  as  well  as  to  generalize, 
the  German  is  seldom  found  wanting  in  any  of  the  little  things  from 
which  big  things  grow. 

There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  ambition  of  the  German,  and  no 
obstacle,  however  formidable,  deters  him  from  striving  forward  to  the 
fulfillment  of  schemes  and  hopes.  What  the  German  lacks  of  dash  and 
brilliancy  he  makes  up  in  **  plod^  and  "stick."  He  puts  on  furs  and 
trades  in  Siberia,  Alaska,  and  Kamtchatka;  he  makes  himself  at  home 
in  Greenland,  among  Esquimaux  4  feet  high,  or  iu  Patagonia  where 
men  are  7  ;  he  emigrates  to  Africa  for  the  pur|>oses  of  trade,  putting  on 
little  more  tban  a  fig-leaf.  Go  to  the  Orient,  any  part  of  it,  from  Gon- 
fitantinople  tolspahan,  from  Ispahan  to  Calcutta,  from  Calcutta  to  Shang- 
hai, from  Shanghai  to  Cairo,  from  Cairo  to  Palestine;  in  all  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  zones  and  hemispheres  one  finds  the  slow  but  sure-moving 
Gei  man.  He  digs  and  he  delves,  he  buys  and  he  sells  wherever  dig- 
ging, delving,  buying, or  selling  offers  a  profit.  No  climate  i^  too  warm, 
no  climate  too  cold  to  hinder  his  settling  if  only  trade  can  be  opened  or 
a  market  established.  The  Teuton  is  a  worker.  Whether  to  spread 
colonies,  and  with  them  the  fame  and  greatness  of  the  Fatherland,  or 
from  the  more  modern  desire  to  gather  treasures,  the  German  is  an 
active  colonizer.  All  over  the  Empire  societies  have  been  established 
whose  object  is  to  encourage  colonization  and  to  promote  colonial  trade. 

The  Germans  have  established  clubs,  also,  where  a  universal  language 
is  taught,  "FotopuA:."  This  is  to  be,  if  it  ever  does  be,  a  universal  busi- 
ness language.  The  clubs  have  been  in  existence  some  years  already. 
It  is  laughable,  no  doubt,  but  it  shows  the  unlimited  ahibitiou  of  the 
race.  I  may  remark  that  they  still  keep  on  studying  French  and  Eng- 
lisli  for  trade  purposes.  These  two  languages  are  now  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  pupils  being  obliged  to  stud.v  them.  The  past  fifteen 
years  have  been  marked  by  a  rapidity  of  development  along  lines  of 
trade  and  a  general  prosperity  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Much  of  it,  due  to  legislation  in  certain  directions,  is  regarded 
as  abnormal,  or  at  least  artificial.  Business  men  shake  their  heads  and 
say  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  crash  must  come. 

MORAL  TONE   OP  THE  EMPIBE. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  German  Empire  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
other  Europejfii  power  in  like  situation.  I  do  not  speak  of  morality  as 
marked  by  statistics  so  much  as  of  the  general  moral  tone  that  one  ob- 
serves and  comes  in  contact  with.  If  they  had  no  standing  armies  the 
standard  of  morals  would  be  higher,  standing  armies  not  being  calcu- 
lated either  to  spread  the  Gx)spel  or  help  the  morals  of  a  people.  People 
must  be  careful  and  society  must  put  up  safeguards  where  officers  are 
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prohibited  by  law  to  marry  aoless  they  possess  40,000  marks  in  their 
own  right  or  receive  it  as  a  marriage  jportion  with  their  wives.  The 
uniform  of  an  officer  is  supposed  to  cover  a  gentleman. 

The  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  general  business,  the  opening  of 
shops,  &c.,  is  not  conducive  to  a  very  religion^  spirit.  There  is  a  Sunday- 
closing  movement  <^on  foot;"  what  success  it  is  meeting  with,  I  hava 
not  heard.  The  men  as  a  rule  do  not  go  to  church,  the  congregations 
for  the  most  part  being  made  up  of  women.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  cities. 

Hatred  of  the  Jews  still  prevails ;  partly  because  inherited,  partly 
because  of  Jewish  business  methods.  This  hatred  is  not  so  savage  as 
formerly,  but  still  much  more  savage  than  it  should  be.  Still  the  Jews 
get  rich  and  prosper.  Treated  as  equals  in  the  ranks  of  the  Social 
Democrats,  they  are  becoming  an  important  political  element. 

Many  elements  and  remnants  of  feudal  times  still  linger  in  G-ermau 
society.  The  belief  in  blood  still  prevails.  The  farmer  is  only  a  Bauer j 
formerly  '*  boor."  Perhaps  the  slight  change  in  spelling:  of  the  two 
words  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  change  in  his  circumstances. 
I  take  pleasure  in  adding,  however,  that  in  the  large  cities  a  broader 
and  more  generous  spirit  is  springing  up.  Worth  and  intellect  are  be- 
ing regarded  as  measures  of  value,  and  when  associated  with  honor, 
zeal,  and  energy  are  sure  to  bring  their  reward.  The  love  of  uniforms 
and  worship  of  titles,  so  disgusting  to  most  Americans,  are  here  a  dis- 
ease. If  a  man  is  a  boss  mason  or  boss  carpenter,  his  wife  must  answer 
to  ^^Frau  Oberbaumeister^^  or  ^^Frau  Oberzimmermann.^ 

Intellectually  the  Germans  still  lead  the  world.  All  there  was  of  good 
in  the  Greek  systems  of  education  has  been  adapted  to  the  German 
schools.  Physical  and  mental  gymnastics  run  along  the  whole  course 
side  by  side.  Every  key  in  the  diapason  of  human  knowledge  is  toached 
and  made  to  ring.  The  head  and  heart  are  both  educated.  Every  ass- 
ttietic  sentiment  receives  its  due  share  of  attention.  Every  germ  of  art 
is  encouraged.  The  training  is  very  systematic.  Independent  research 
and  investigation  are  encouraged.  The  Germans  possess  the  true  his- 
toric sense.  They  seek  truth  for  truth's  sake.  Proud  of  their  own 
achievements,  they  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  others,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  their  indebtedness  to  France  for  many  things.  Pos- 
sessing a  literature  enriched  by  such  minds  as  Goethe,  Schiller  the  be- 
loved, Lessing,  Heine,  Uhland,  and  Freiligrath,  and  a  host  of  lesser 
lights,  they  enrich  their  minds  by  reading ;  for  this  purpose  libraries 
with  excellent  books  are  in  every  town  and  village.  I  never  met  a  Ger- 
man who  couldn't  read  and  write;  yet  there  is  a  certain  amo&nt  of  illit- 
eracy in  the  back  provinces.  • 

As  yet  I  have  seen  few  or  no  signs  of  trashy  literature.  A  vender 
of  such  stuff  would  be  regarded  as  a  public  pest.  The  worst  novels, 
however,  of  the  French  school  And  more  than  a  ready  sale  both  in  the 
original  and  in  translations.  Fenimore  Cooper's,  Washington  Irving^s, 
Shakespeare's,  Scott's,  Byron's,  and  Dickens's  works  lose  little  of  their 
interest  and  original  beauty  in  German  type. 

Apollo  with  his  lyre  disputes  with  Minerva,  as  she  presides  over  the 
liberal  arts,  the  affections  of  the  German  people.  Many  a  Msecenas  is 
to  be  found  among  the  ranks  of  German  kings.  The  art  schools  of 
Munich  owe  much  to  the  late  King;  and  the  artists  of  Berlin  have  no 
better  friend  than  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Every  branch  of  art  receives  spe- 
cial attention,  special  buildings,  rooms,  professors,  &c,  being  assigned 
for  each,  and  even  special  branches  of  a  particular  art  or  science  may 
be  elevated  into  a  specialty. 
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A  teacher^s  diploma  always  means  something.  The  schools  are  made 
powers  in  the  land  for  making  every  German  lad  a  patriot.  No  child 
is  allowed  to  grow  ap  withont  the  three  B's,  at  least.  Edacation  is 
eompulsory.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  very  practical  in  the  VoUesschiUe 
or  school  for  children  who  expect  to  go  to  work  at  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  As  I  intend  to  make  a  special  re))ort  on  the  school  system 
I  shall  leave  the  details  for  the  present. 

An  effort,  however,  to  incorporate  or  ingraft  practical  edacation  as 
exemplified  in  the  American  system  has  foand  favor  and  is  to  be  tried. 
A  member  of  the  Reichstag,  one  of  the  Lloyds,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
school  teachers  of  the  nation,  impressed  upon  his  hearers  in  very  forci- 
ble language  the  importance  of  imitating  American  methods  ia  practi- 
cal business  edacation.  This  is  only  a  confirmation  of  what  one  can 
readily  observe :  that  Germans  go  to  America  to  learn  the  practical 
methods  of  Americans,  while  Americans  come  to  Germany  to  study 
German  theories.  I  shall  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an  example  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  clock  trade.  So  inexhaustible  is  the  German 
school  question  that  one  finds  something  to  write  about  at  every  turn 
of  the  road. 

The  physical  traiuingruns  along  the  whole  course  of  mental  training. 
Booms  and  buildings  for  gymnastic  exercises  are  connected  with  the 
schools ;  and  long  after  school  days  are  passed  the  men  take  care  of 
their  physical  condition  by  organizing  and  joining  '^  Turn-Vereine^  or 
societies  for  physical  training.  Hence  the  education  system  of  Ger- 
many is  as  near  perfection  as  it  has  ever  been  in  human  history. 

The  phys^l  condition  of  the  German  race  is  very  good.  '  Human 
life,  protecteA  by  legislation  based  upon  careful  experiment  and  obser- 
vation, rcacliiB4i  high  average  in  many  parts  of  the  Eangdom ;  while 
armong  the  so-called  upper  classes  and  among  the  ranks  of  the  active 
business  men  threescore  and  ten  and  still  ten  more  often  find  men  en- 
gaged in  active  life.  The  mental  strain  and  nervous  drag  of  American 
business  life  are  unknown.  Banks  close  at  noon  and  open  again  at  2  or 
half-past  2.  Vegetable  diet,  so  conducive  to  building  up  animal  strength, 
is  producing  good  results  among  a  people  who  close  their  ports  to  the 
meats  of  meat-producing  countries.  Lucky  for  the  poor  Bauer  (farmer) 
that  theri^>  is  some  plausibility  if  not  truth  in  vegetarian  philosophy; 
it  serves  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  mind  where  meat  is  wanting  to 
e^e  the  stomach. 

BUSINESS. 

Business* during  the  year  has,  on  the  whole,  been  good.  A  steady 
growth  of^new  buildings  is  to  be  noticed  in  almost  every  city  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  old  walls  of  the  fortified  towns  are  being  torn  down,  and,  if 
rebuilt,  are  removed  to  quite  a  <iistance  from  the  city.  On  the  ground 
once  occupied  by  walls  and  fortifications  elegant  villas  with  spacious 
gardens  and  large  dwelling  houses,  built  much  after  the  style  of 
American  architecture,  are  springing  up.  Many  new  factories  have 
been  or  are  in  the  course  of  being  erected.  Manufactures,  under  the 
protective  influences,  are  springing  up  in  every  direction.  Cotton  and 
woolen  mills  especially  are  sending  cotton  goods  and  woolen  goods,  the 
former  velvets  for  the  most  part,  to  the  United  States. 

No  efforts  are  spared  to  secure  skill  in  manufactures.  Industrial 
schools  are  to  be  formed  in  every  city  and  large  town  of  the  Empire. 
Young  men  are  sent  all  over  the  world  to  learn  methods,  study  tastes, 
discover  needs,  and  open  markets.  A  German  traveler  usually  com- 
bines pleasure  with  profit  as  he  goes  from  land  to  land  anil  from  city  to 
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<^ity ;  no  matter  how  dall  or  sleepy  he  may  look  he  has  his  eyes  open, 
and  very  little  of  interest  to  business  escapes  him.  American  travel- 
ers, hundreds  of  whom  pass  through  Germany,  France,  England,  Italy, 
Spain,  Switzerland  every  year,  might  become  great  benefactors  of  their 
-coantry  b3'  devoting  just  a  little  of  their  spare  time  to  the  study  of 
goods  sold  and  offered  for  sale  in  foreign  markets.  How  easy  it  would 
be  for  a  manufacturer  of  shoes  from  Marblehead,  Lynn,  Salem,  or  Dan- 
vers  to  go  into  a  boot  and  shoe  store  in  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  Bome, 
Lyons,  Milan,  Prague,  Frankfort  and  examine,  with  his  trained  eye,  the 
shoes  offered  for  sale  in  those  cities. 

What  a  shoe  manufacturer  could  do  in  his  line  of  business  might 
easily  be  done  by  other  manufacturers  in  their  several  lines  of  goods. 
Then  think  of  the  amount  of  intelligent  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from 
such  study. 

It  must  be  remembere  (  that  to  open  a  trade  in  manufactures  with 
€^rmany  or  Europe  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  packing,  transportation,  and 
handling  of  goods  before  they  touch  the  hands  of  those  very  consumers 
against  the  dangers  of  whose  competition  at  home  we  have  a  protective 
tariff  ranging  from  1  to  50  or  60  per  cent.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  movement  to  introduce  our  manufactures  in  general,  to  enter  into 
truly  reciprocal  relations  with  all  parts  of  the  American  continent,  to 
be  ready  to  send  traveling  expositions  into  Africa,  to  China,  all  over 
the  East,  where  to-day  the  advance  guards  of  all  European  nations  are 
working,  would  be  infinitely  more  profitable  in  a  hundred  ways  than  in 
trying  to  sell  American  shoes  or  sewing-machines  to  Germans.  The 
German  is  doing  that  very  thing,  and,  ^^  signs  on  him,"  he  is  <^  making  it 
go.''  Practical  business  men,  whether  in  Pekin  or  Paris,  Cairo  or  Con- 
stantinople, can  do  infinitely  more  than  consuls.  Establish  agencies,  open 
permanent  exhibitions,  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  bring 
your  goods  before  customers.  At  an  exhibition  here  in  Mannheim  of 
^^gas  apparatus,"  French,  English,  and  German  houses  exhibited.  The 
exhibition  was  a  German  enterprise,  gotten  up  by  the  gas  companies  of 
Karlsruhe,  Fribourg,  and  Mannheim,  the  three  principal  cities  of  Baden. 
France  had  16  exhibitors  and  Eng1and26outof  atotalof  126.  The  report 
aays  that  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  from  100  to  25i)  persons; 
that  80  small  apparatuses  were  sold;  that  those  sold  were  small  ma 
chines  because  of  their  cheapness,  the  price  ranging  from  75  cents  to 
$2.50;  that  while  the  large  apparatuses  excited  pleasure  and  wonder, 
few  were  sold  because  of  the  high  prices.  The  exhibition  seems  to  have 
been  a  success.  I  call  attention  to  it  especially  to  show  how  eager  Eng- 
land and  France  are  to  have  the  Germans  see  their  goods.^ 

Advertisement  abroad  is  just  as  necessary  to  sell  goods  as  advertising 
at  home  to  sell  in  the  local  markets.  To  sell  in  the  world's  markets  we 
must  just  send  out  '*  drummers"  to  "drum  up"  trade.  Almost  if  not 
all  German  houses  shipping  to  the  United  States  have  German  agents 
or  German  branch  houses  to  handle  and  sell  their  goods.  This  gives 
the  manufacturers  here  a  great  advantage  in  the  matter  of  importing 
and  marketing. 

APPLES. 

Trade  in  American  apples  is  by  no  means  what  it  should  be  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  quantities  produced  and  their  fine  qualities. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  profitable  opening  should  not  be  made.  Al- 
though fruit  trees  are  planted  on  the  roadsides  here,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  fruit  of  any  kind  approaching  American  fruit  in  fiber  and  flavor. 
A  captain  of  a  French  steamer  said  he  always  brought  his  apples  from 
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America  for  his  family  use,  because  thtfy  are  far  superior  to  a  by  to  be 
found  ia  Europe.  The  Germans  possess  a  great  deal  of  technical  knowl- 
edge of  trees,  gardening,  forestry,  &c.,  but  they  don't  produce  such  de- 
licious fruits  as  one  finds  in  the  United  States. 

•      CLOCKS. 

For  many  years  the  Swiss  ha\  e  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  ex- 
cellent and  skillful  watchmakers.  The  Germans  in  the  Black  Forest 
country  began,  sometime  ago,  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  watches. 
The  United  States  imported  largely  from  both  countries.  Some  time 
later,  because  of  the  excellent  results  produced  by  the  Waltham  watch 
companies,  a  falling  off  in  the  import  of  foreign  watches  was  recorded 
at  American  custom  bouses.  Anxious  to  save  their  fallen  fortunes,  the 
Swiss  and  Black  Forest  Germans  each  sent  out  commissions  charged 
with  the  task  of  devising  means  to  drive  the  new  comer  out  of  the 
field.  The  Swiss  sent  a  commission  of  scientific,  skilled  men,  who,  af- 
ter a  careful  examination  at  Waltham  and  elsewhere,  reported  that  it 
was  useless  to  try  and  compete  with  "Yankee  watchmakers.'^  The  Ger- 
man commissioners  were  young  men,  selected  for  the  purpose,  who  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Waltham  company  in  the  different  departments^ 
learned  the  secrets  of  the  trade,  and,  after  a  delay  of  some  year^,  bought 
American  machines,  returned  with  them  to  Germany,  and  are  now 
making  excellent  "  Waltham  watches  ^  in  the  dark  aisles  of  the  Schwarz- 
wald  and  exporting  them  to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  My  in- 
formant is  a  German- American  importer  and  exporter  of  diamonds,, 
watches,  clocks,  &c.    In  matters  of  business  the  Germans  lose  no  time. 

CHEMICALS. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  this  district,  if  not  from  Ger-^ 
many,  are  chemicals.  For  many  years  the  Germans  have  maintained  an 
excellent  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and  chemicals.  Huge 
manufacturing  concerns,  fitted  up  with  costly  machinery,  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  specialties.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  drugs  and 
dye  stuffs  are  exported  to  the  United  States  every  year.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  American  capital  has  been  planted  here  in  chemical  estab- 
lishments. Various  reasons  are  assignied  for  this  seeming  anomaly. 
One  manufacturer  says : 

Well,  you  see,  the  UDited  States  Govemmeot  won't  disorimiDate  between  alcohol 
and  spirits  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  those  used  for  drinking.  Here,  be- 
cause of  such  legislative  discrimination,  we  can  manufacture  cheaper,  export  to  the 
United  States,  pay  costs  of  transportation,  handling,  &c.,  and  then  make  more  money 
than  by  manufacturing  in  America. 

Another  says : 

We  can  find  more  skilled  labor  of  the  necessary  kind  here  than  we  could  in  America, 
and  then  ordinary  labor  is  cheaper. 

Still,  another  says : 

It  is  to  offset  those  Germans  who  manufacture  here  and  ship  to  German  houses  in 
America,  by  having  our  manufactories  here  and  our  agents  there,  in  the  United 
States. 

Whichever  reason  is  the  true  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  young 
men  now  pursuing  their  studies  under  German  professors  of  chemistry 
will  return  treasure-laden  to  their  own  country,  and  there  improve  upon 
their  teachers.  One  is  often  asked,  "  Why  don't  some  of  these  very 
skillful  chemists  go  to  the  United  States  f  Well,  once  in  a  while  they 
do  'y  but  here  they  receive  excellent  salaries,  occupy  a  good  position  in 
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fiociety ,  are  looked  ap  to  with  considerable  pride  and  respect,  and  receive 
the  tide  of  doctor,  which  means  something  among  a  title-loving  people. 
Then  I  may  add  that  men  who  study  chemistry,  or,  in  fact,  any  special 
branch  of  physics,  here  devote  themselves  to  their  chosen  specialty  with 
-aSl  the  devotion  of  an  artist  or  a  sculptor  to  his  chosen  art.  They  are 
-cot  tempted  into  speculation  or  other  branches  of  business.  Many  times 
the  special  knowledge,  &c.,  is  handed,  down  from  sire  to  son. 

There  was  exported  to  the  United  States  from  the  city  of  Mannheim ' 
•daring  the  year  ending  September  30  $756,967  worth  of  chemicals. 

THE  FABMEBS. 

What  is  to  become  of,  what  is  to  be  done  with  or  for,  the  Bauer8 
(fiyrmers)  f  No  more  weighty  problem  ever  came  before  the  Beichstag. 
Protective  duty  after  protective  duty  has  been  enacted,  one  after  the 
other,  to  help  the  faurmiug  population.  No  use.  The  burdensome  taxes 
on  land  hold  the  farmers'  noses  hard  on  the  grindstone.  There  are  those 
-who  talk  of  an  absolute  exclusion  of  foreign  goods.  '^  To  what  pur- 
pose f  "  say  others.  ^<  Our  policy  for  years  has  been  to  false  our  taxes, 
or  a  large  part  of  them,  by  duties  on  imports.''  ^'  We  have  too  much 
^direct  taxation,"  says  one  man.  <^  We  haven't  enough,"  says  another. 
^<We  mast  introduce  more  indirect  taxation,"  says  another.  <<The 
people  won't  feel  it  so  much  as  the  direct  tax.  Let  them  pay  12  marks 
indirectly  and  they  never  feel  it,  while  the  sight  of  an  annual  tax  card 
to  x)ay  a  direct  tax  of  only  3  marks  sets  a  farmer  swearing  at  the  tax- 
gatherer." 

At  last  labor-saving  machines  are  being  introduced.  The  slow  methods 
of  the  thrashing-flail,  beating  its  ten-pound-ten  on  the  barn-floors,  is  giv- 
ing placeall  over  the  laud  to  steam  thrashers.  A  trip  through  the  farm- 
ing districts  reveals  the  changes  fast  taking  place.  Grinning  youngsters 
gather  around  machines  run  by  steam  and  working  wonders.  They  can't 
take  It  all  in  at  flrst;  but  the  machines  are  coming.  Truly  ''the  spirit 
of  the  living  creature  is  in  the  wheels."  The  first  thing  I  expect  to  hear 
is  that  all  kinds  of  steam  agricultural  tools  are  leaving  the  ports  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  for  the  wheat  fields  of  Russia  and  India,  for  the 
Flowery  Kingdom,  for  Africa  and  Australia,  for  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America. 

I  may  say  here  that  chambers  of  commerce  with  a  convincing  una- 
nimity condemn  the  policy  that  excludes  foreign  wheat  to  the  great  det- 
riment of  German  trade.  Formerly  the  upland  country  of  Baden  and 
Wurtemberg  sold  to  buyers  in  Switzerland.  The  merchants  of  Konigs- 
berg  and  the  Ost  Sea  provinces  shipped  by  water  to  England,  making 
good  profits ;  compelled  today  to  supply  the  home  trade,  they  must  pay 
expensive  freight  rates  from  Konigsberg  to  South  Germany,  thereby 
losing  large  profits.    A  rapid  return  to  the  former  system  is  expected. 

Incalculable  is  the  loss  to  this  nation  by  being  compelled  to  take  the 
young  and  hearty  men  from  the  farms  for  service  in  the  army.  Horses 
also,  that  should  be  in  the  fields,  are  used  for^ilitary  purposes.  Cows 
here  are  beasts  of  burden ;  they  toil  all  day  at  the  plow  and  in  harness 
dragging  huge  loads;  they  also  supply  the  family  with  milk.  The 
women  of  the  German  country  districts  rival  the  mothers  of  Sparta. 
They  are  noble  women.    They  work  like  Trojans. 

HOPS. 

The  hop  crop  of  1885  for  all  Europe  was  1,880,000  centners.  Estimates 
this  year  put  the  figures  at  1,780,000  centners,  a  falling  off  of  100,000 
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oratmerB ;  but  this  ateoont  will  be  easily  eovered  by  tbe  Stoek  laid  in  by 
the  iMrewers  ttom  the  crop  of  1885. 

The  prices  have  ranged  from  110  marks  tx>  30  marks  lor  Bohemiaii 
hops,  and  Gwna&  ranged  firom  130  to  30  marks  per  ooBtneir.  Tb»  bad 
harvest  in  America  has  been  and  doabtless  will  remain  a  large  iactor 
in  influencing  the  German  market^  bat  the  rush  made  to  simply  the 
American  demand  has  broaght  about  a  backward  movement  in  prices. 
'  In  the  hop  trade,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  bosinefiB,  the  G^mnans 
show  their  wisdom  by  visiting  B'ngland  and  America  and  studyiiig  the 
demands  of  those  markets. 

LEATHER. 

Here  at  Worms,  on  the  Bhine,  is  one  of  the  largest  leather-preparing^ 
concerns  in  the  world,  that  of  Cornelius  Heyl.  Last  year,  or  during 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1886,  there  was  exported  from  this  city 
alone  $298,724  worth  of  leather.  In  the  production  of  good  results  in 
leather  German  patience,  observation,  and  experiment  have  produced 
results  which  Banvers,  Beverly,  and  Lynn  should  soon  attain. 

American  shoes  offered  at  the  same  price  in  the  German  cities  as 
German  shoes  would  sell  ten  pairs  to  the  one  of  German  make.  The 
shoes  of  German  make,  the  best  of  them,  are  clumsy.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  German  ready-made  clothes.  There  is  a  big  field  here  for.bot^ 
articles  if  it  can  be  rightly  worked. 

WINE,  BBEB,  ETC. 

This  year's  wine  crop  has  been  inferior  to  other  years  in  quantity,  but 
the  quality  is  very  good.  The  cold,  rainy  weather  of  the  early  summer 
destroyed  the  blossoms.  The  manufacture  of  beer  still  continues  a 
leading  and  profitable  industiy.  Large  quantities  are  being  shipped 
to  France  and  England.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  French  have 
been  establishing  breweries  and  reaping  a  profit  on  the  sales  of  beer 
of  20  and  25  per  cent.  The  fact  is,  men,  women,  and  children  of  adl 
classes  drink  beer  morning,  noon,  and  night,  at  concerts,  in  restaurants, 
everywhere.  They  seldom  get  drunk,  however.  Whether  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  hereditary  capacity  for  the  national  drink,  acquired  by 
father  and  son  indulging  in  the  same  since  the  happy  days  of  Gam- 
brinus,  or  to  a  less  intimate  physiological  connection  between  head  and 
stomach,  or  perhaps  most  likely  to  the  non- intoxicating  qualities  of  the 
beer,  is  hard  to  say.  An  American  brewer  whom  I  met  this  summer 
told  me  *'  that  American  beer  as  a  rule  was  ^  doctored,'  to  meet  the 
craving  of  American  drinkers  for  something  to  tickle  the  membrane  of 
the  *  guzzling'  apparatus." 

SEWINGhMAOHDIES. 

Kayser  Brothers  Sewing-Machine  Company  in  my  district  prodaoe 
yearly  Irom  20,000  to  24,000  sewing-machines.  Their  works  run  ten 
hours  per  day ;  they  employ  350  bauds.  Their  business  demands  yearly 
1,500,000  marks.  The  company  dispose  of  their  entire  product  each 
year.  The  buildings  cover  about  1  acre,  at  25,000  to  30,000  marks  per 
acre,  or  from  $6,000  to  $7,000. 

I  asked  a  woolen  manufacturer  how  much  capital  he  had  in  bi^ 
business.  He  expressed  a  very  lively  regret  at  not  being  or  -ftieliDg 
at  liberty  to  inform  me.    1  made  no  further  efibrt  to  leMn,  as  I  was  in- 
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formed  that  the  Imperial  tax-gatberer  can  get  at  it  only  by  the  we^est 
kind  of  approximatioii.  To  my  qsestion,  ^^  How  muoh  oloth  do  yoa  tarn 
off  yonr  loamsf "  he  answered,  ^<  Three  handred  tiiooeaod  kiloe.''  A 
kilo  is  about  2  pounds  3  ottnees.  His  help  work  ten  boors  a  day.  He  em  • 
ploys  600  hands.  The  workmen  get  ttmk  50  to  75  cents  a  day  (2  to  3 
naarkSy  a  mark  Imng  2S.8  cents). 


OoeopttMoB. 


eleflES, 

ICMhine^boIldert,  Mid   look- 

mlttM per  day.. 

Cftbtaiet-DiAkfln do... 

Carpenters do — 

MaieiM. do...< 

TsUdcs do.... 

Slioemftkers do — 

Fkotorrhelp do..., 

Day  laborers  ...........do.... 

BeM^niAkerB ...do.... 

Mii»ii<t.he do.... 

Nail'VkakeiB do.... 

Baker* perweek.. 

Botober* do.... 

ip-boilers: 
Master pvweek.. 

..do.... 

..do.... 

Coachman do — 

Gardener per  day.. 

Baaket-makera do..., 

UpboUterer do..., 

Printora ^.perweek.. 

Bookbinder  ...•.••.... .do.. •' 


Wages. 

lUO  00  to  $410  00 

1 

75 

125 

60 

1  00 

50 

125 

75 

1  25 

50 

75 

60 

75 

85 

63 

60 

60 

75 

60 

75 

85 

165 

1  05 

7  00 

8  75 

4  85 

485 

50 

85 

63 

00 

00 

8  75 

600 

800 

500 

OQders perweek.. 

HoTM^sar  eondnotor  . .do — 

Steaniocar  oondnctor  . .  do — 

Alt  other  borne  railroad,  and 
steam  railroad  officials 
from perweek.. 

Teachers,  male  and  female, 
per  year 

Teachers  in  Kinderg&rten, 
per  year 

Shop  girls.  ** sales  ladies," 
per  qnarter 

Cook,  not  Freodi . .  per  quar- 
ter  

Norse  for  children,  per  qnar« 
ter 

Chambermaids .  .per  qnarter . . 

Dressmaker per  day. . 

Sewer  in  white  goods. .do  . . 

MachinO'Stitcher do. . . . 

Female  fftotory  help. .  .do — 

Washerwoman  and  house* 
cleaner,  general  drudge 
woman per  day.. 

Ironing-woman do.... 


Wages. 


15  00  to 
500 

16  00 
5>00 
600 

500 

600 

200  00 

440  00 

200  00 

260  00 

650 

16  60 

660 

15  00 

500 
500 
85 
28 
23 
12 

12  00 
12  00 
65 
47 
35 
85 

25 
86 

60 
60 

*  With  board}  mnst  lodge  himself. 

Tbese  are  the  wages  as  I  learned  by  inqairy  among  the  people.  The 
higliest  average  I  flnd  in  prepared  statistics  paid  to  workers  on  metal 
is  18  marks  ($4.45) ;  the  lowest,  9  marks,  or  $2.50  per  week.  To  persons 
paid  by  the  piece,  or  by  what  they  make,  a  little  more  is  paid.  The 
average  honrs  of  labor  are— -highest,  twelve;  lowest,  ten.  Highest 
wages  I  found  paid  to  cabinet-makers  was  18  marks  pjBr  week;  lowest, 
7.50  marks,  or  $4.50  and  $1.80,  respectively.  Average  hours  of  labor, 
twelve  and  ten.  Highest  wages  paid  to  cigar-makers,  $3  per  week ; 
smallest,  $2.  Honrs  of  labor,  eleven  and  a  half  and  ten.  Factory  help 
from  35  cents  a  week  to  $3.50.  It  is  a  political  and  social  enigma  liow 
these  people  live.  There  mnst  be  a  great  deal  in  vegetarian  philoso- 
phy, or  else  German  vegetables  mnst  possess  peculiar  properties. 

BENTS. 

A  yonng  man  pays  from  20  to  100  marks,  or  from  $5  to  $25  a  month, 
for  one  and  two  rooms,  the  price  depending  npon  the  fhmishings.  Poor 
people  pay  18,  20,  and  25  marks  for  one  large  room,  a  kitchen,  and  one 
room  on  the  attic  per  month.  The  whole  family  eat,  sleep,  and  live  in 
this  one  large  room.  Usaally  it  is  very  comfortless  j  bare  walls,  with 
perhaps  a  cheap  print  of  the  Kaiser,  the  Crown  Pnnce,  Bismarck,  or 
▼on  Moltke. 

Were  it  not  for  the  eternal  presence  and  not  less  eternal  vigilance 
of  the  law,  German  cities  mnst  become  pestilential  hot-beds ;  bnt  the 
people  are  legislated  into  cleauljpess;  they  may  keep  their  persons  as 
dirty  as  they  please,  bnt  around  their  dwellings  and  the  streets  in  front 
of  their  honses  must  be  kept  clean.    Just  think  of  65,000  people  living 
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in  a  city  2^  miles  in  circamference — nay,  not  2  miles  when  yoa  make 
allowanoes  for  parks.  Of  course  when  one  thinks  of  the  old-time  neces- 
sity for  walled  cities  for  purposes  of  defense  one  ceases  to  wonder.  As 
I  remarked  at  the  outset  the  tendency  is  now  to  tear  down  the  walls  and 
move  them  much  farther  beyond  the  city  limits. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  people's  humane  love  for  do- 
mestic animals  and  their  esthetic  taste  for  flowers.  The  school-teacher 
may  often  be  seen  wending  his  way  through  the  city  parks  followed  by 
bright-eyed  children  out  for  a  practical  lesson  in  wood  or  field  botany. 

Government  is  making  efforts  to  meet  the  crying  evils  in  the  ranks  of 
the  laboring  classes  and  to  anticipate  others  that  might  arise.  All  kinds 
of  laws  have  been  passed  for  the  workman's  benefit  in  case  of  accident. 
Then  there  are  all  kinds  of  banks  of  deposit  (Krankenkassen)  in  which 
a  fund  is  established  for  sick  members.  Then  there  are  certain  fees 
every  man  employing  another  is  compelled  to  pay  to  support  a  hospital 
for  the  sick  and  wounded. 

There  is  one  law  by  which,  after  a  person  has  resided  two  years  suc- 
cessively in  a  city  without  receiving  aid  from  the  city  (charity),  the  per- 
son, in  case  of  need,  receives  ever  after  aid  from  the  city.  Many  peo- 
ple from  the  country,  where  the  people  are  very  poor,  come  into  the  city 
and  ^^pull  through"  for  two  years  and  then  spend  the  rest  of  their  days 
in  comparative  ease  on  the  charity  of  their  adopted  city.  They  are 
called  "  city  pests." 

PRICE  LIST  OF  ARTICLBS  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  USE  Df  GENERAL. 

Bread, — Blfloaits,  apiece,  f  of  a  cent ;  a  dozeiii  9  cents ;  half  white  bread,  a  loaf  mid^ 
die  sizCi  6^  cents ;  qaite  black  bread,  a  loaf,  middle  size,  6  cents ;  lye  bread,  a  loa^ 
10  cents. 

lf«{A;.~One  liter  of  milk,  from  5  to  6  cents. 

Butter^-^Oixe  poand  of  butter,  from  22  to  25  cents. 

Meat — Roast  beef,  15  cents  a  pound ;  roast  pork,  15  cents  a  pound ;  a  pound  of  ham, 
25  cents ;  boneless  ham,  50  cents.  • 

Potatoes, — One  hundred  pounds,  $1. 

Fruite,-^One  hundred  pounds  of  apples  or  pears,  according  to  quality,  from  f2.25 
to  $3. 

Vegetahlee, — ^White  and  red  cabbage,  per  head,  from  2  to  2^  cents ;  yeUow  tomips, 
a  bushel,  from  75  cents  to  $1 ;  white  turnips,  about  the  same  price :  a  bunch  of  little 
red  radishes,  1  cent ;  beans  and  peas,  2  pounds,  from  7  to  10  cents ;  1  head  cauliflower, 
12  cents ;  100  pounds  onions,  $1,  and  for  a  pound,  1  cent.' 

Flour.-^One  pound  of  flour,  4,  4},  and  8^  cents ;  8^  cents  the  finest. 

Sugar, — Fine  sugar,  per  pound,  8^  cents ;  loaf^ugar,  also  8i  cents. 

Tea, — One  pound  of  tea,  from  35  cents  to  $1.25. 

CoJTee.— Unroasted  cofiee,  one-half  a  pound,  from  25  to  45  cents ;  roasted  coffee,  one- 
half  a  pound,  from  18  to  45  cents. 

Bice, — One  pound,  7i,  9,  and  10  cents ;  1  pound  of  barley,  from  7i  to  11  cents. 

Cheese, — One  pound,  from  7^  to  15,  also  6U  cents. 

Pickles, — Preserred  asparagus,  2  pounds,  92  cents ;  preserved  peas,  one-half  pound, 
19  cents ;  a  pound,  35  cents. 

Wood, — ^Ten  dollars  a  cord,  chopped  pine  wood ;  100  pounds  beech  wood,  50  cents. 

Coal.— One  hundred  pounds  nut  coal,  21^  cents ;  100  pounds  mixed  coal,  16  cents. 

Tobacco, — One  pound  Turkish  tobacco,  from  75  cents  to  $1 ;  German  tobacco,  1 
pound,  from  7|  to  25  cents. 

Baskets, — ^A  common  basket,  from  9  to  30  cents ;  market  basket,  from  30  to  35  cents ; 
a  small  wooden  tub,  about  42  cents ;  a  large  wooden  tub,  about  $1.75 ;  a  broom,  22 
cents ;  brushes,  from  6  to  10  ceots  and  17^  cents. 

Shoes, — Ladies'  shoes,  $2.25,  $3.25,  |4.50,  and  $6 ;  gentlemen's  Shoes,  from  |3  to  |3.50, 
English  kid ;  common  shoes,  $1.55 ;  children's  shoes,  from  96  cents  to  $1.75. 

Cotton  articles, — One-half  dozen  shirts,  ready  for  wear,  $6,  $7.50,  $9,  and  f  10.50,  ac- 
cording to  quality;  half  a  dozen  cuffs,  from  $1.12  to  $1.50;  I  dozen  stiff  collars,  |2; 
under-shirts  and  under-drawers,  from  62^  ceng^  to  $1.37 ;  pocket-handkerchiefs  from 
62i  cents  to  $3.75;  white  towels,  from  11  cents  upwards  per  meter;  stockings  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  per  dozen,  from  $3  to  $7.50  ^  waistcoats  for  gentlemen,  from 
$1.87i  npwiTOS ;  table-cloths,  62^  cents  apiece ;  napkins,  $2  a  dozen ;  a  oreakfiut  table- 
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cloth,  including  half  a  dozen  napkins,  $1.45 ;  half  a  dozen  cotton  sheeta,  $7  to  $9,  4 
yards  long;  piqn^  bed-spreads,  from  $1.12^  to  $4  each ;  a  gentleman's  snit,  from  $9 
tof'^;  an  overcoat^  from  |3.75  to  |7.50,  and  also  $11.25;  suits  for  boys,  from  $5  to 
$6.25,  and  also  $7.50,  ready  made. 

Cutlery  goods. — Knives  and  forks*  with  ebony  handles,  per  dozen,  $3.75 ;  ivory  han- 
dlesy  $15 ;  bone  handles,  $6.25 ;  a  dozen  spoons  to  each  set  costs  $6.25. 

PRICE  DURING  THE  SUMMER. 

Bread,  6  to  8  cents  a  pound,  first  quality ;  second,  5  to  6  cents ;  eggs,  15  to  25  cents 

Ser  dozen ;  butter,  23  to  35  cents  per  pound ;  potatoes,  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  cwt. ; 
our,  6  to  5^  cents  per  pouud,  according  to  quality ;  beef^  15  to  18  cents  per  pound  ; 
▼eal,  17  to  19  cents  per  pound ;  pork,  15  to  16^  cents  per  pound ;  ham,  25  cents ;  without 
bones,  50  cents. 

Only  the  closest  economy  enables  Germany's  working  classes  to  live. 
Every  rood  of  available  soil  is  strained  to  the  utmost  of  its  producing 
capacity.  Loam  is  dragged  in  huge  crates  and  baskets  np  the  rocky 
sides  of  sun-kissed  hills  and  mountains^  tri^  into  place,  and  used  for 
vineyards.  To  and  from  work,  the  women,  young  and  old,  carry  their 
balls  of  worsted  and  knitting-needles,  and  knit  warm  stockings,  some 
of  which  they  sell,  others  of  which  serve  the  family.  The  women  wear 
huge,  clumsy  shoes,  gd^bare-headed  winter  and  summer,  and  are  clothed 
in  dresses  and  under-garments  made  from  strong  cloth. 

The  peasant  women  and  women  of  the  working  classes  are  usually 
broad-backed,  deep-chested,  red-cheeked,  healthy-looking  creatures. 
They  seem  always  happy  enough.  They  never  grumble.  Their  food 
for  the  most  part  consists  of  bread  and  coffee  in  the  morning,  potato 
soup  with  some  vegetables  at  dinner,  bread  and  coffee  for  supper.  I 
never  met  a  bad  appetite  in  Germany.  The  people  always  say  to  each 
other,  sitting  down  to  eat,  ^^guten  Appetit^  The  wish  is  kind,  but  su- 
perfluous ;  many  would  wish  for  the  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  appetite 
already  possessed  rather  than  to  have  it  increased. 

EMiaBANTS.  • 

The  class  of  emigrants,  from  this  part  of  Germany  especially,  are  in- 
dustrious, worthy,  hard-working  class  in  general.  Many  young  men  go 
away  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  sixteen,  live  in  America  ten  to  fifteen 
years,  make  money,  learn  business  methods,  become  citizens,  return  to 
Germany  armed  with  passport  and  citizen  papers,  and  establish  busi- 
ness here  to  the  injury  of  young  men  who  staid  at  home  and  served  in 
the  army. 

THE  HABYE8T  OF  1886  IN  THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 

The  total  result  of  the  year  1886  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  is 
based  upon  the  reports  submitted  from  the  various  districts  at  the  end- 
ing of  the  harvest.  Said  total  result  may  be  classed  as  ^'rather  good" 
in  a  schedule  running  through  ^^very  good,"  ^^good,"  *^ rather  good," 
^Uittle  above  the  average,"  ^^  average,"  ^*a  little  under  the  average," 
**  rather  bad,"  ^^bad,"  and  ^^very  bad."  This  schedule  is  used  to  indi- 
cate both  value  of  the  harvest  and  quality  of  the  crops. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  certain  vegetables  have  shown  in  some 
districts  very  different  results  from  what  they  have  presented  in  others. 
Because  of  these  peculiar  differences  much  difficulty  was  found  in  strik- 
ing a  fair  average ;  but  after  careful  calculation  the  figures  show  a  har- 
vest result  o\  er  which  the  fanners  have  reason  to  rejoice. 
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Before  all,  tlie  fodder  harvest  this  year  turns  oat,  all  through,  good. 
Hay  of  the  various  kiuds  has  tunied  out  very  good,  eq[>eoially  in  the 
country  lying  around  Lake  Constance  and  the  Black  Forest.  In  the 
highlands  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the  lowlands  of  the  Bhine  Valley  the 
hay  turned  out  only  pretty  good. 

The  grain  harvest  is  pretty  good,  and  in  tUe  different  districts  shows 
no  essential  difference  in  the  results.  Wheat,  spelt,  and  rye  have  not 
gbne  much  over  last  year's  average;  but  oats  and  mixed  grains  have 
turned  out  better  than  last  year. 

Potatoes  do  not  show  results  as  satisfoctory  as  one  takes  pleasure  in  re- 
cordkig  for  other  crops.  While  the  crops  of  1883, 1884,  and  1885  belong 
to  the  best  crops  of  the  last  twenty  years,  this  year's  crop  hardly  conies 
up  to  the  average.  By  Lake  Constance,  in  the  Black  Forest  highlands, 
and  the  uplands  of  the  Bhine  Valley  the  crops  fall  considerably  below 
th»  average;  while  in  tiie  Oden  Forest,  Neckar,  and  Tauber  districts  tiie 
results  shown  go  a  little  beyond  the  averag& 

!the  different  kinds  of  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  &c.,  have  turned  oat 
good  in  some  places  and  very  good  in  others. 

In  the  crops  destined  for  export,  hops  turned  out  good,  sugar-beets 
rather  good,  hemp  pretty  good;  flax,  tobacco,  and  chicory  have  gone 
only  a  Uttle  over  the  average.  In  the  districts  of  Freiburg  and  Offen- 
burg,  or  the  Baden  highlands,  the  tobacco  crop  was  very  good.  Poppy 
reached  an  average.  Eanp8  turned  out  rather  bad ;  the  first  harvest  is 
&r  from  satisfactory.  The  apples  turned  out  pretty  good  in  the  Lake 
Constance  country,  while  in  the  other  sections  of  Baden  the  average  was 
rather  bad ;  the  pears  all  through  turned  out  bad :  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  the  cherries  except  those  grown  in  the  laKe  country,  where  tJiis 
year's  average  surpasses  that  of  other  years.  On  the  other  hand,  plums 
are  better  than  average,  although  the  Black  Forest  districts  complain  of 
a  i>oor  crop.  The  Constance  country  and  Odenwald  country  turned  out 
pretty  good  crops.  Nuts,  which,  by  the  way,  form  an  important  part  of 
German  diet,  turned  out  on  the  whole  rather  bad,  chestnuts  running  be- 
hind the  average. 

The  vineyards  destined  to  the  production  of  certain  quantities  of 
wine  gave  results  far  below  the  average ;  in  fact,  gave  very  bad  returns. 
The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  continual  rainy  weather  of  June,  which 
had  a  very  bad  influence  on  the  grape  blossoms.  The  harm  thus  done 
to  the  fruit  and  vines  was  not  to  be  remedied  by  the  warm  and  sunny 
days  of  August  and  September.  The  superior  quality  of  the  wine,  how- 
ever, made  up  in  part  for  the  great  losses  in  quantity.  As  far  as  I 
have  information,  the  results  in  the  Upper  Bhine  country  are  pretty 
good,  while  in  the  country  about  Lake  Constance,  as  well  as  in  theTan- 
berlaud,  the  results  have  not  reached  even  an  average  in  quality,  while  | 
falling  far  behind  in  quantity.  Therefore,  although  the  potato  and 
fruit  crops  fall  below  the  general  average,  the  good  results  in  foddefi 
and  other  crops  justify  the  claim  of  a  more  than  average  harvest.  Thf 
Neckar  country,  the  Odenwald,  and  Tauberland  have  shown  by  far  thf 
best  results,  while  the  uplands  of  the  Black  Forest  and  valleys  also  f 
the  same  country  show  the  poorest  results.  i 

I  iuclose  also  a  group  of  statistics  from  the  last  report  of  the  Empif 
showing  Germany's  trade  with  the  United  States,  France,  Belgiur 
Holland,  and  Great  Britain.    My  purpose  in  submittiug  these  fi| 
is  twofold :  (1)  To  show  the  difference,  if  any,  that  exists.    (2)  To 
business  men  a  chance  to  see  that  much  that  comes  to  Germany 
England  and  from  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  even  France,  may 
come  by  steamer  to  those  countries  first  from  America. 
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red  value  of  eaep&rie  from  the  ooneular  district  of  Munuheim  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  September  30,  1886. 
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TiBDS  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  WAR  SYSTEMS. 

The  Genoan  army  is  larger  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  1871,  aiyl  for  the 
following  reasons : 

(1)  The  organization  of  the  German  army  has  had  the  advantage  of 
the  last  fifteen  years'  growth  and  training.  During  these  years  a  system 
of  drill  and  discipline  has  been  maintained  unparalleled  under  any  mili- 
tary system,  ancient  or  modern. 

(2)  The  number  of  those  compelled  to  serve  in  the  army  has  been 
marked  by  a  steady  and  considerable  increase. 

(3)  The  length  of  service  demanded  by  the  military  law  of  1875  is 
much  longer  than  formerly. 

(4)  Because  since  1880  a  part  of  the  substiiute  reserve  {Eraatz-B^ 
serve)  has  been  trained  as  well  during  a  time  of  peace  as  if  they  had 
served  in  war. 

During  the  campaigns  of  1870-'71,  the  different  German  states  far* 
nished  troops  in  the  following  proportions :  To  every  38.70  per  cent,  fa^ 
nished  by  Prussia,  the  principal  of  the  German  states,  Bavaria  furnished 
31.30  per  cent. ;  Hesse,  30.26  per  cent. ;  Saxony,  27.62  per  cent. ;  Ba- 
den, 27.07  per  cent.;  Wurtemberg,  23.56  percent.;  Mecklenburg,  20.76 
per  cent.    The  reason  for  this  difierence  of  percentages  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  different  states  which  now  constitute  the  Empire 
were  then  in  very  different  stagesof  military  advancement  and  develop- 
ment.   In  1867,  three  years  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  Bavaria 
and  Baden  had  begun  to  give  as  much  attention  to  their  military  con- 
dition as  Prussia.    There  are  those  who  say  that  Baden's  and  Bavaria's 
sudden  activity  was  due  largely  to  whisperings  from  Bismarck  and  von 
Moltke. 

As  early  as  1859  old  Prussia  was  working  officers  and  soldiers  as  hard 
as  ever  the  father  of  the  great  Frederick  worked  his  troops.  Since  1867, 
in  eld  and  new  Prussia,  the  same  military  system,  iron-ruled  discipline, 
that  once  made  Sparta  famous,  has  held  sway.  Only  twelve  years  of 
preparation  had  fitted  Germany  to  cope  with  France ;  but  then  France 
might  be  said  to  be  almost  totally  unprepared,  so  indifferent  had  theae 
in  power  become  as  to  how  things  were  being  conducted  in  the  French 
army,  and  so  totally  ignorant  were  they  of  the  splendid  condition  of  their 
enemy. 

Previous  to  1870  the  yearly  enlistment  was  148,000  men ;  now  it  is 
over  160,000.  Further,  the  age  at  Which  the  limit  of  liability  to  military 
duty  has  been  put  is  now  forty-two  years.  To-day  the  substitute  re- 
serve force  {Ersatz-Reserve)  is  compelled  to  serve  eighteen  weeks  each 
year.  The  time  during  which  a  man  is  liable  to  military  duty  extends 
over  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  or  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  forty- 
two.  By  the  acts  of  1867  it  was  only  twelve  years,  except  in  Prussia, 
where  nineteen  years  was  the  limit.  Then,  since  1870-'71,  the  prepar- 
ing and  drilling  the  Landwehr  and  Landsturm  to  form  in  battle  array 
when  necessary,  have  been  well  arranged  and  carried  out.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  since  1881  the  thorough  drilling  of  the  substitute  re- 
serves has  been  carried  out  and  Is  being  carried  out  very  actively. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  sixth  contingent  of  19,000  men  under  complete 
training.  Eighteen  weeks  is  the  term  of  service  for  substitutes,  ten 
weeks  of  this  time  being  used  for  special  training.  All  the  foregoiog 
proves  that  the  present  fighting  power  of  (Germany  is  much  larger  and 
more  efficient  than  it  was  in  1871. 

The  reasons  further  to  be  adduced  for  this  statement  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  160,000  men,  including  volunteers,  are  taken  yearly  into 
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rlie  ranks.  Taking  twenty-two  years  as  the  term  of  years  daring  whidi 
k  citizen  is  liable  to  military  daty,  through  death  and  sickness  the  Jast 
rears  will  show  a  large  falling  off  from  the  nnmbers  capable  of  serv- 
ng  daring  the  firstyear.  The  French  work,  Avant  la  Bataille,  estimates 
;lie  loss  at  4  per  cent,  the  second  year  and  2  per  cent,  for  each  succeed- 
ng  year,  so  that  in  the  twenty- two  years  only  G6  per  cent,  of  the  160,000 
T^oald  be  left  of  the  year's  levy  of  160,000.  Allowing  for  all  these  changes 
siDcl  differences,  there  would  still  be  2,815,317  men;  of  active  line  and 
reserve  men,  1,063,731 ;  Landwehr  advance  home  guards,  five  years'  men, 
t>53,653 ;  Landsturm,  or  second  reserve  of  home  guards,  ten  years'  men, 
1,124,934.  To  these  must  be  added  the  substitute  reserve,  which  would 
make,  after  making  the  same  allowances  for  loss  percentages,  336,958 
men  in  excellent  condition.  Add,  then,  to  these,  officers,  under-ofiScers, 
&c.,  83,140  men,  and  you  get  2,815,317  -f  336,958  +  83,140  =  3,235,415 
trained  soldiers  ready  to  do  battle  for  Kaiser  and  Fatherland.  The 
real  fighting  power  of  the  Empire  will  be  seen  to  be  still  greater  when 
we  take  into  consideration  those  who,  during  the  war  of  1870-'71,  were 
enlisted.  Besides  the  regular  yearly  draft,  600,000  men  were  drafted. 
Then,  again,  add  to  these  the  number  of  men  in  excess  of  the  regular 
yearly  draft  who  present  themselves  for  enrollment,  t,hen  also  those 
r^ected  for  lowness  of  stature  or  some  slight  bodily  defect,  who  can 
be  used  in  the  ranks  of  the  Landsturm  in  case  of  war,  or  even  could  be 
brought  into  closer  service  as  substitute  reserves.  For  example,  in 
the  draft  of  1885  there  was  an  over-supply  of  181,753  men ;  take  from 
this  number  19,150  men  for  immediate  reserve  service  who  must,  accord- 
ing to  law,  drill  eighteen  weeks  in  the  year,  and  we  have  remaining  a 
surplus  of  162,603  men  over  and  above  the  year's  contingent;  multiply- 
ing this  number  by  the  number  of  years  of  service,  22,  and  we  get 
2,861,124  men,  who,  although  strangers  to  active  service,  could  soon  be 
made  available  for  Landsturm,  Landwehr,  and  substitute  reserve. 

The  Chauvinists  of  Germany  urge,  in  their  desire  to  increase  the 
peace  footing  of  the  German  army,  that  the  fighting  condition  of  France 
is  superior  to  that  of  Deutschland.  This  is  not  true.  The  numerical 
force  of  the  French  army  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  German.  This 
can  easily  be  proven  out  of  the  book  Avcmt  la  Bataille, 

Take  the  figures  in  the  yearly  draft  of  the  French  army,  including 
volunteers.  The  annual  draft  is  156,142  men,  or  4,000  less  than  the 
jearly  enrollment  among  the  Germans.  Then,  too,  the  term  of  service 
in  France  is  only  twenty  years  agaiinst  twenty-two  for  Deutschland. 
One-third  of  the  year's  contingent  serve  only  for  ten  months.  Of  the 
156,142  only  109,534  enter  for  long  service,  46,608  being  ten  months' 
men.  Finally,  no  training  of  the  reserves  in  time  of  peace  takes  place 
in  France.  We  have  seen  what  an  important  feature  of  Grermany's 
strength  is  built  upon  her  trained  reserves.  True,  some  of  her  citizens 
well  advanced  in  years  serve  four  weeks  in  the  reserves.  The  perma- 
nent contingent  of  officers,  under-officers,  soldiers,  &c.,  for  Algiers  is 
90,087.  To  the  war  footing  Avant  la  Bataille  adds  112,504  marines  who, 
after  completing  marine  service,  join  the  land  forces.  "  Thus,"  says  the 
book  referred  to,  *^  the  trained  men  of  France  number  2,721,325  men." 
To  this  sum  the  addition  of  a  plus  quantity  of  514,090  is  needed  to 
make  an  equation  with  Germany's  3,235,415,  or,  in  other  words,  the  esti- 
mates of  both  countries  show  a  balance  of  trained  men  in  Germany's 
favor,  numbering  514,090  men  ;  while  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one- 
third  of  these  French  soldiers  have  had  the  benefit  of  only  ten  months' 
service.  A  standing  army  of  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  numbers 
27 :  32  gives,  when  the  ratio  of  the  populations  is  also  considered  (37 :  46), 
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France  a  proportionally  greater  burden  to  bear  than  the  one  to 
borne  by  Germany. 

The  population  of  Germany  in  1885  was  46,840,906.  In  France,  ao^ 
cording  to  the  census  of  1881,  there  were  37,672,048  souls.  The  di  .m. 
ference  is  destined  to  grow  greater  with  time,  since  the  number  of  bi 
in  France  to  the  number  of  the  population  is  much  smaller  than  in  6er 
many.  Because  of  her  smaller  population,  France  is  not  able  to  dra 
on  so  large  a  reserve  either  of  trained  or  untrained  men. 

The  foregoing  presents  the  relative  status,  as  far  as  numbers  a: 
training  are  concerned,  of  the  two  powers.    Of  course,  upon  the  imn^ 
diate  outbreak  of  a  war,  neither  country  could  be  sure  of  placing  iM 
actual  number  of  men  given  into  service,  but  the  minus  quantity  oo 
the  French  side  of  an  equation  would  be  much  larger  than  on  the  sicJe 
belonging  to  the  Germans.    The  heavy  drafts  had  begun  in  G^rm&i?/ 
as  early  as  1867,  while  they  were  not  known  in  France  until  1871.    Un- 
like France,  Germany  is  not  compelled  to  hold  reserves  and  cover  losses 
like  France  in  Algiers. 

The  discussion  now  animating  the  German  Eeicbstag  has  its  origin 
more  in  political  expediencies  and  purposes  than  in  any  real  fear  of  the 
French.  It  is  twofold  in  its  political  character :  (1)  In  the  event  of  a 
new  deal,  after  the  terrible  struggle  that  seems  impending,  the  power 
to  enforce  claims  has  great  weight  in  influencing  a  satisfactory  division. 
(2)  It  has  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  put  the  different  parties  who  believe 
in  a  defensive  rather  than  an  aggressive  foreign  policy,  who  believe  in 
developing  the  Landwehr  to  the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  perfection, 
but  deprecate  the  ruinous  taxes  under  which  the  nartion  groans,  in  a  false 
light  before  the  people.  (3)  Its  obvious  purpose  is  to  secure  a  blind  ma- 
jority for  every  tax  and  monopolistic  measure. 

It  may  not  be  without  profit  to  add  a  few  figures  in  relation  to  costs 
of  some  wars,  standing  armies,  &c.,  in  Europe.  Official  returns  of  Brit- 
ish wars  of  the  present  century,  after  deducting  the  avemge  cost  of  the 
army  and  navy  on  a  peace  footing  in  each  instance,  and  not  including 
the  increases  of  half-pay  and  pensions  attributable  at  the  close,  or  the 
increase  debt  charge,  are  as  follows : 


Name  of  war. 


W»r  with  France 

InsarreotioQ  in  Canada 

First  Chinese  war 

Kafl&rwar 

Itaaaian  war .   

Second  war  with  China 

Persian  expedition 

^ew  Zealand  war 

Abvssinian  expedition  

Asnantee  war 

ZiilnaDdTrausvaalwar 

Grignaland  and  Suknknni  expeditions. 
^SJPtian  expedition 


Years. 


1793-1815 

£831«44«^M» 

1838-1843 

2,0M^M« 

184<M848 

a.  ^01, 028 

184fW853 

2,060,000 

18M-1856 

69,177,eM 

185ft-'57-l«»-'61 

6.640,«» 

18.*«-i857 

900.000 

1884-1805 

7H000 

1866-1868 

8.900,000 

1874-1875 

927,017 

187»-1880 

4.821,7» 

1880 

47S,a09 

1883 

3.896,600 

Cost 


These  figures  do  not  include  £3,1^6,875  for  Alabama  claims,  nor  the 
following  special  military  votes :  £1,451,097  during  1870-'71,  Franco- 
German  war;  £{,500,000  during  the  1878  Busso Turkish  war,  and 
£5,000.000  to  India  towards  the  cost  of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
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3  following  table  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how  Europe  is  bur- 
1  by  war : 


>nntaiM. 


Populatioii 

iMt  oen- 

sot. 


NAtional 
debt 


Total 
Terenne. 


Revenae 
raised  by  in- 
direct taxM. 


Total 
annaal  ex- 
penditnre. 


Moneys 
paid  to 
ruling 

families, 

rulers, 

Ac 


\ 

k 

y 

Britain  and 
id 

mrg. 

egro    .  -  — . 

lia 

land*'.'.'..'"*'. 
,  including 
kria  and  East- 
Loumelia.  but 
sian  and  Af- 
proTinces... 

otal 


87,786,846 

4,172,021 

1,960,039 

37,672,048 

43,234.061 

85,026,108 
1,979,805 
4, 172, 921 

28,459.451 

209,570 

250.000 

1, 913. 000 

4, 160, 315 

5,376,000 

85. 058. 415 
1. 820, 000 

16,061,830 
4, 572. 245 
2,846,102 


8,631,860 


827,871,077 


£474,759.955 

72,222,666 

10. 944, 440 

900.000.000 

297.466.406 

717. 220, 892 

18,801,895 

78,442,370 

446.502,440 

600,000 

170, 000 

5,064.868 

97, 512. 000 

2, 778, 210 

683, 000, 000 

5,500,000 

240, 000, 000 

12.719.525 

130, 000, 600 


£89, 092, 000 

12, 109, 837 

2,981,341 

142. 337, 046 

112,321,232 

87,205,184 
2,924,544 
9,475,252 

61.774.446 

414, 675 

60.000 

2,236.836 

0, 939, 900 

4. 937, 217 

113, 180, 582 
1. 302. 000 

82, 095, 075 
4, 380. 777 
1, 793, 720 


140,687,484  i   11,904.240 


£27,909.128 

2. 420, 000 

1, 500. 000 

'90.000.000 

47, 201, 048 


47,712, 
1,460, 
5,829, 

24,831. 
100. 

(») 

1.107. 

3,884. 

2. 152. 

63.000, 

200, 

11, 000. 

1, 877. 

•800. 


000 
000 
000 
355 
000 

000 
700 
400 
OCO 
000 
000 
400 
000 


£93.946,000 

18, 154. 370 

2,868,649 

142.826,620 

112, 821, 230 

86.009,564 

2,882,880 

11,938,314 

61, 489. 047 

380, 446 

50.000 

2.531.828 

7,  Oil,  247 

4.930,217 

114,571.050 

1. 801, 000 

32,  06$,  615 

4, 389, 777 

1, 800. 360 


£930,000 

132,000 

62.221 

36.000 

3,848,480 

886.978 
52,178 
62,500 

700,000 

4,100 

24,106 

•126, 888 

47,400 

2,450,000 

10,000 

400,000 

91,000 

600 


8.000.000       13.010.437  '     1,500.000 


4, 240. 637, 100       499. 564. 913  i    341. 104. 931     711. 885. 660  1  10. 864, 449 


Conntries. 


Interest 

on  national 

debts. 


Estimates 

for  army 

and  nar^. 


Standing 
army. 


Standing 
array  and 
reserves. 


Naval 

officers 

and  men. 


War 
iron- 
clads. 


Ships, 

unar- 

mored. 


n  . 
rk 


ly  

(ritain  and  Ireland . 


burg, 
legro. 

I::. 

Bia... 


rland 

riDchuUngBalga- 
id  Eastenittoiime- 
at  not  Asian  and 
sanproTinees 


£21, 373, 063 
4, 125, 148 
500,000 
47. 000, 000 
13,848,480 
29.651,526 
876.725 
2,706,000 
20,000,000 
24,000 
8,500 
270,000 
2,901,850 
1,088.887 
28,440.022 
810,000 
10,750,000 
690,988 
77,894 


12.287,699 


£13, 433. 068 
1, 019, 742 
1,000,000 
85,600,000 
18. 200, 000 
28,900,107 
960,920 
2,667.238 
18,900,000 
18,200 
5.000 
450,000 
1,400,000 
1,092.710 
28,000,000 
849,004 
7,400,000 
1,170,000 
"  ,751 


retal. 


197,133,687 


4,440.000 


171,514,720 


290,000 
47,000 
35.000 

510,000 

445.000 

220,000 
30,000 
85.000 

480,000 

832 

100 

19,000 

80,000 

10,812 

770,000 
18,000 

125.000 
41,000 

114,620 


160,000 


1. 026. 130 

224. 814 

50.460 

3,750,000 

567,000 

545,385 

82,076 

175,000 

2,785,000 


3,888,864 


21,830 

40.700 

75,000 

210.000 

8,200,000 

210,000 

400,000 

183,861 

205^176 


500.000 


19,856,461 


7.423 

1.122 
42, 731 
12, 004 
57,250 
2,700 
5,914 
15^055 


915 

8,183 

350 

88,987 


21,708 
56,000 


89,600 


204,842 


18 

8 
66 
24 
60 

2 
19 
19 


4 

1 

1 

81 


7 
14 


20 


270 


43 

30 
246 

53 
800 

14 
116 

70 


88 
48 

4 
210 


68 

110 


12 


1,875 
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Interest  of  dehte,  war  expensee,  and  dvil  government ;  also  amount  of  tM>i  amd  taxation 

per  head  in  tke  different  states. 

{The  grown  popnUtion  of  •  state  from  18  to  54— half  the  male  popnlatioii  and  one  qoazter  tiie  total 

population.  1 


Coontries. 


Anstria 

France 

Germany 

BnsHia  .  

Italy 

Groat  Britain 
Mid  Ireland  . 

Spain 

Portngal 

Belciuti 

Holland 

Tarkey  In  Eu- 
rope  

All  Europe . 


« 

§ 

xpei 
1881 

«  m 

'     ^ 

M 

P.  et. 

!£76,029,239 

28.49 

106, 835, 704 

46.25 

90,116,282^ 

12.20 

102,494,515 

26.05 

66,607,290 

84.64 

81,486,472 

85.08 

32,665,410 

85.71 

7, 822, 947 

34.05 

11, 533, 788 

80.61 

10, 372, 244 

22.86 

18, 010, 437 

94.06 

618, 669, 635 

32.71 

p.  et 
46.89 
17.03 
65.62 
4a  21 
47.42 

82.97 
45,88 
47.26 
65.24 
5L44 

65.87 
4L47 


k 


p.  et, 

17.90 
86.72 
22.18 
32.84 
1&04 

3L95 
19.11 
17.79 
14.25 
25.71 

84.18 
25.82 


SJi 


0 


©» 


^ 

^ 


•goS 


p.  et 

10.00 
20.06 
30.00 
40.  OU 
22.00 

87.04 
19.06 
80.02 
22.04 
2a  03 

8L04 


88-3 


12  14 


21  16 
SO  2 
17  10 
12  14 
16  16 

10  1 
12  14 


£   s.  d. 

1  18  6i 

2  17  m 
2  4  8 

U  1  3  11 
6  1  19  9 


2 

7* 

5 

8 

8 

10 


2 
1 
1 
2 
2 


7 
19 
12 

I 
11 


0  10 

1  16 


7 

■? 

1 


£  s. 

22  13 
85  17 
83  15 
22  19 
81  18 

105  0 
87  19 
31  19 
22  4 
65  19 

43  19 


£  e.d. 
45  15  0 
105  12  3 
25  I  6 
21  0  5 
20  10  0 

85    48 

120  10  6 

70    1  8 


51 
67 


5 
6 


40    74 


And  aa  the  debt  so  the  tax  apportioned  ia  fourfold. 

The  Rasso  Turkish  war  from  1876-'80  cost  Russia  alone  £153,628,093 
sterliug,  includiug  increased  expenditures  from  1875-'81.  Advance  of 
paper  currency,  &c.,  £500,000,000  sterling  would  express  the  cost  to 
Russia  of  her  advances  on  Constantinople.  The  total  cost  to  France  of 
the  war  of  1870-71  was  £371,515,280  sterling.  Our  late  civil  war  cost 
the  North  £1,208,000,000,  and  the  South  £800,000,000  sterling. 

But  [says  the  compiler  from  whom  I  take  these  statistics]  the  American  war  did 
uot,  as  do  Eurojiean  dynastic  wars,  bequeath  a  leeacy  of  armed  hosts,  in  millioos,  anx- 
ious and  prepared,  and  perpetually  trained  for  the  contest.  American  armies  march 
frofn  industry  to  war,  but  afterwards  return  again  to  their  industries.  Rassiau 
aggressiveness  menaces,  Grermany  arms  and  still  arms  for  glory,  France  for  revenge, 
the  others  for  self-protection.  Even  the  little  Bepnblio  of  Switzerland,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  3,000,000  (2,646,102),  has  a  standing  army  of  114,620  men,  or  almost 
five  times  as  many  as  the  American  Republic  with  60,000,000  people,  and  a  frontier 
to  be  defended  from  the  Indians. 

LOSS  OP  LIFE  BY  WAR. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Mulhall  that  the  combined  losses  in  the 
wars  named  were  as  follows: 


Ware. 


War  between  England  and  France 

Rnsaiaaod  Turkey 

Spain  and  Portngal 

France  and  Algiers 

Civil  atrife  in  Europe 

Crimea 

Frantvo-Anatrian  war 

American  civil  war 

Anstro-PruiMian  war 

B'ranco  and  Mexico » 

Brazil  and  Paraguay 

Franco-Oerman  war 

Rnaao-Turkish  war 


Years. 

Number  of 
men  lost. 

1793-1815 

1,000,000 

1828 

120,006 

1830-1840 

160,000 

1880-1847 

110,000 

1848 

68.000 

1854-1856 

485,000 

1850 

63.000 

1861-1865 

656,000 

1866 

51,  COO 

1866 

65.000 

1864-1R70 

330,000 

1870-1871 

200.0i'0 

1876-1877 

180^000 
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Wan. 


American  war 

SaUowa  war 

Orirneaxi  war 

Franco-German  war 


Took  field 


2.838.000 

639.000 

1, 460, 500 

1, 713, 000 


Betamed. 


2,041,600 

g:u,  000 

847,830 
8SI9,000 


Xumhera  engaged  and  numhera  placed  hore  de  combat  in  $ome  of  the  world^s  great  battles. 


Battles. 


AnateiUtB... 
Bannockbnm 

Borodmo 

Canns  

Crewy 

Oravelotte... 

Iftirengo 

Sadowa 

Thraaymene. 
Waterloo  — 


Engaged. 


170,000 
135, 000 
250,000 
146,000 
117,000 
320,000 

56,000 
402,000 

65,000 
145,000 


Hon  decom. 
bat 


23.000 
3S.000 
78,000 
52.000 
31,200 
48,500 
<13, 000 
33.000 
17.000 
51,000 


AORICULTUBE  IN  1886. 


In  spite  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  new  tariff  on  grain,  the  various 
changes  in  basiness,  external  and  internal,  consequent  upon  the  same, 
the  trade  in  wheat  maintained  its  position  as  the  most  prominent  arti- 
cle of  commerce  in  the  markets  of  Mannheim,  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1886.  The  general  results  are  generally  reported  as  un- 
remunerative ;  in  feet  a  tone  of  dissatisfaction  prevails. 

Hops  in  general  were  more  than  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  large  de- 
mands from  the  United  States  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the  Ameri- 
can hop  crop.    Seeds  did  not  recover  from  last  year's  depression. 

The  floor  market  suffered  in  consequence  of  millers  being  compelled, 
because  of  the  tariff,  to  use  materials,  if  not  unfit,  at  least  not  desired, 
1k>T  local  consumption. 

The  beer  breweries  count  the  year  1886  as  one  of  the  most  profitable 
enjoyed  for  ten  years;  as  a  consequence  the  entire  malt  industry  was 
fiavorably  affected.  The  wine  trade,  so  far  as  figures  have  been  ob- 
taised,  did  a  good  business.    The  sugar  industry  still  remains  depressed. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  the  year  coffee  enjoyed  an  ad- 
vance. Tobacco,  apart  from  the  general  movement  during  harvesting, 
remained  dull.    The  cigar-makers,  however,  enjoyed  plenty  of  work. 

Machine  building  merely  succeeded,  in  the  face  of  the  poor  prices,  in 
keeping  '^  the  hands  employed."  From  this  statement,  however,  must  be 
excepted  the  builders  of  agricultural  implements  and  those  engaged  in 
famishing  railroad  material. 

The  chemical  concerns  of  the  district  are  said  to  be  in  a  very  unpleas- 
ant and  precarious  condition  because  of  overprodnc:ion ;  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  works  producing  soda.  A  convention  to  arrange 
prices  was  projected,  but  never  met.  Aniline  colors  and  products  hold 
the  markets,  but  at  lower  prices. 

The  production  of  oils,  which  a  few  years  ago  seemed  full  of  prom- 
ise, has  suffered  a  collapse  in  consequence  of  a  depression  weighing 
upon  the  production  of  oleomargarine,  and  not  less  because  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  importation  of  American  cotton-seed  oil,  with  which 
competition  seems  impospible. 
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XTDcat  timber  eiigoyed  good  sales.  Boards  and  all  manner  of  cut 
material  saffered  from  overprodaction  and  foreign  competition. 

The  mannfactare  of  gan-stocks,  which  has  been  developed  to  a  very 
high  degree  in  this  district,  enjoys  a  constantly'  increasing  demand,  wit& 
a  consequent  increasing  and  steady  profit. 

The  manafactories  of  cellulose  and  sulphites,  comparatively  recent  es- 
tablishments in  the  district,  are  beginning  to  suffer  from  overproduc- 
tion. 

GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  CROPS  IN  BADEN   AND  RHENISH   BAYARU 

FOR    1886. 

The  general  harvest  for  1886  may  be  recorded  as  a  comparatively 
favorable  one,  surpassing  those  of  former  years  considerably. 

Fodder  in  genei*al  was  plentiful.  The  amount  of  grain  turned  oat 
was  satisfactory.  Latest  returns  show  the  amount  of  straw  to  be  some- 
what less  than  the  average  of  other  years.  Oats  turned  out  nicely. 
Potatoes  did  not  turn  out  as  well  as  the  crops  of  the  last  three  years. 
The  hop  crop  may  be  put  down  as  fair.  The  yield  of  beet-roots  and 
hemp  was  satisfactory.  Flax,  tobacco,  and  chicory  fell  somewhat  )>elow 
the  average.    The  fruit  crop  did  not  come  up  to  expectations. 

The  predictions  of  a  small  wine  crop,  consequent  upon  the  injuries 
to  the  vines  when  in  blossom,  were  unhappily  realized.  A  few  well- 
known  localities  produced  a  really  first-class  wine;  iu  the  other  dis- 
tricts the  superior  quality  by  no  means  compensated  for  the  losses  in 
quantity.  The  best  results  were  obtained  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  in 
the  northern  districts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

GRAIN    AND  BREADSTUFFS. 

Every  day's  returns  go  to  confirm  the  fact  that  all  through  1886  a 
constant  downward  and  backward  movement  was  felt  in  the  grain 
trade.  Experience  is  demonstrating  from  day  to  day  that  the  in- 
creased tariff  on  breadstuffs,  in  its  actual  form,  is  slowly  destroying  the 
grain  trade  of  South  Oermany.  Slowly  but  surely,  under  its  infiuence, 
Mannheim  and  the  southern  country  are  being  forced  out  of  the  world's 
grain  markets.  Nor  has  agriculture  been  benefited  by  this  new  tarifi^ 
which  has  proved  so  fia^tal  to  the  grain  trade.  I  refer  to  this  matter  so 
often  because  of  its  importance  to  our  farmers  and  because  it  is  con- 
stantly occupying  the  public  mind  here. 

Formerly  the  Baltic  ports  enjoyed  ready  sales  for  their  breadstuffs  in 
England,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  The  demand  was  constant,  at  good 
prices,  certain  mild  qualities  of  their  grains  making  them  desirable 
for  mixing.  Today  the  grain  which  formerly  found  its  way  to  other 
countries  through  the  Baltic  Sea  is  thrown  upon  the  markets  of  Mann- 
helm,  competing  with  and  destroying  profits  on  local  grain,  thus  doing 
far  more  ii\jury  to  the  farmer  than  foreign  competition  ever  could.  !No 
small  amount  of  dissatisfaction  prevails  because  of  the  change  in  qual- 
ity of  the  flour  resulting  from  exclusive  use  of  the  German  grain,  which 
is  a  mild  article.  Formerly  there  was  a  healthy  and  judicious  mixture 
with  the  more  vigorous  foreign  grain,  the  result  of  which  was  the  pro- 
duction of  flour  that  gave  very  great  satisfaction. 

Knowledge  of  the  complaints  and  dissatisfaction  having  come  to  the 
ears  of  the  Government,  it  is  expected  that  the  Bundesrath  will  soon 
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086  measares  to  relieve,  and  if  possible  remove,  the  difficulty.  It 
ped  that  the  claase  reqairing  a  <^  certificate  of  identity  "  will  be  re- 
)d.  Dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  claase  was  removed  the 
ic  Sea  country  woald  regain  its  old  markets,  and  South  Germany 
d  again  import  and  make  money  on  American  and  Bnssian  grain 
claimed  that  such  a  change  would  not  only  help  millers  and  Con- 
ors, but  that  farmers  would  find  a  better  range  of  prices  and  a 
ker  market.  Merchants  say  such  an  arrangement  would  deserve 
;itle  ^^  protecting  tax  "  much  more  than  the  tariff  now  in  force.  The 
Bnt  tax  has  the  appearance  of  a  mere  money-making  device.  It  was 
unly  not  intend^  for  such  by  the  promoters  of  the  ^<com  tax." 
repeal  of  this  obnoxious  law  will  in  no  way  affect  the  Government 
vorably,  since  Germany  is  compelled  to  imi>ort  yearly  a  fixed  quan- 
3f  grain  to  piece  out  her  own  production,  and  the  amount  exported 
Id  have  to  be  made  good  by  imports  of  foreign  breadstuffs. 

OOX7BSE  OF  PRIOES. 

le  following  may  serve  as  a  brief  rSsumS  of  the  year's  movements : 
:  the  close  of  the  spring  term,  when  the  home  supply  had  been  ex- 
ited, American  and  Russian  com  were  in  demand  and  covered  im- 
iate  ne^s.  Later  on  business  grew  dull,  probably  because  of  hopes 
d  upon  the  approaching  harvest.  The  range  of  prices  is  Tcry  sim- 
to  that  of  1885,  except  in  the  matter  of  barley.  It  may  be  added 
most  of  the  grain  entered  at  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  left  those 
3  directly  for  Switzerland.  Formerly  Swiss  millers  bought  almost 
isively  in  the  market  of  Mannheim. 

Pice-list  per  100  kilograiM. 
it:  Hmrks. 

'erman 18  to  18^ 

;ii88ian 19       20 

jnerioan  summer 19^      19^ 

jnerican  winter 19^      19f 

ferman ? 15  15| 

Inasian 13f  I4i 

y,  German 16  17 

11  12 

HOPS. 

^thetimeof  gatheringthe  1886  harvest  large  quantities  of  middleand 
non  stock  were  piled  up  in  the  storehouses,  threatening  disaster  to 
^11  trade ;  besides,  brewers  had  laid  up  large  quantities  for  future 
%t  cheap  prices.  As  soon  as  it  became  an  assured  fact  that  the  bad 
Jier  of  June  and  July  had  injured  the  new  plant  a  lively  speculation 
Dg  up  and  continued  until  the  supply  on  hand  was  exhausted.  The 
»  realized  were  very  unfavorable  to  producers,  viz,  25,  20,  and  15 
^8  per  50  kilograms.  Pricesadvancedin  consequence  of  reports  from 
[Tnited  States  that  the  whole  American  crop  was  a  failure.  On  tiie 
dnent  and  in  England  the  crop  of  1886  improved  considerably  under 
;ood  weather  of  late  July  and  August  The  American  dealers  ap- 
ed in  the  European  market^  and  continued  buying  here  until  the 
le  harvest  was  in.  The  new  crop,  that  of  1886,  showed  good  qual- 
ind  tamed  out  quantitatively  pretty  nearly  as  large  as  the  crop  of 
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So  great  has  been  the  increase  in  ho|)  culture  that  the  supply  far  ex- 
ceeds home  consumption.  Austria  and  Bohemia  particularly  have  had 
a  small  crop.  The  English  hop  crop  was  abundant^  butthe  quality  was 
not  up  to  standard.  The  export  to  Oreat  Britain  will  be  small^  if  any, 
and  at  low  rates.  The  failure  of  the  crop  in  the  CTnited  States,  which 
in  good  years  is  very  good,  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  continental  hop 
trade,  as  fully  three-fourths  of  the  American  demand  had  to  be  obtained 
abroad.  The  quantity  of  hops  exported  to  America  up  to  September, 
1886,  amounted  to  about  100,000  cwt.,  worth  about  5,600,000  marks. 
The  1886  product  is  generally  of  a  good  middling  quality ;  superior  and 
'< heavy"  materials  are  seldom  met  with.  Prices  were  as  follows  at  the 
close  of  the  year  per  50  kilograms : 


Select  qaalitiee  (extras) 100  to  140 

Twists 75  to    90 

Middlings 40  to    90 

CommoDS 25  to    15 

Notwithstanding  the  very  active  export  trade,  the  prices  remained 
firm  and  steady.  An  advance  took  place  in  prices  for  superior  goods 
when  the  stock  had  been  considerably  decreased.  Local  demands  have 
been  very  small,  because  brewers  had  laid  in  a  good  supply  from  the 
stock  of  1886.  The  Baden  crop  will  reach  about  62,000  cwt.  The  qiiahty 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  only  part  satisfactory. 

The  fall  trade  opened  quite  lively,  but  soon  toned  down  to  very  mod- 
erate sales.  The  following  comparative  good  prices  were  obtained : 
Firsts,  70  to  76  marks ;  seconds  and  thirds,  40  to  60  marks. 

TOBACCO. 

Contrary  to  custom  and  every  precedent,  the  tobacco  crop  of  1885 
was  taken  so  slowly  from  the  hands  of  the  planters  that  the  month  of 
March,  1886,  was  reached  before  the  1886  crop  was  transferred  to  the 
warehouses  of  tobacco  dealers.  This  slow  movement  affected  the  old 
stock.  The  only  constant  demands  noted  were  those  made  for  good 
burning  material  for  cigars.  Oood  material  for  this  purpose  found 
ready  sales  at  decent  prices.  The  qualities  required  were  dij>covored  in 
the  crop  of  1882 ;  at  least  in  what  remained  of  that  crop.  This  leaf, 
which  had  been  neglected  for  thre^  years,  soon  found  very  ready  sale, 
because  of  an  excellent  light  quality  that  made  it  very  acceptable  for 
the  cigar  trade.  The  stock  was  soon  exhausted,  after  its  excellences 
wore  discovered. 

The  unfavorable  reception  and  adverse  criticisms  accorded  to  the 
1885  crop  of  Alsace,  upon  submissions  to  the  French  Government,  gave 
rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  this  crop,  doubts  which  were  fully 
maintained  at  and  during  the  period  of  fermentation.  When  it  be- 
came known  that  the  leaves  turned  out  green  frequently,  and  that  the 
size  of  the  leaves  was  not  suitable  for  cigar*  making,  the  burning  qnal- 
ities  being  fairly  satisfactory,  the  market  remained  dull,  even  in  the 
face  of  prices  below  those  quoted  in  the  price  lists  for  1884.  One  large 
sale  of  10,000  cwt.  was  eftected  with  the  Italian  Oovefrument.  Tie 
stock  was  from  1885,  and  was  cutting  material. 

Although  in  August  and  Beptetnber  bad  weather  threatened  serious 
damage  to  the  1886  crop,  that  of  1885  did  not  ascend  in  public  favor; 
and  when  the  product  of  1886  was  being  gathered  the  materisd  of  1S65 
was  entirely  neglected. 
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The  expectations  placed  upon  the  1886  crop  in  regard  to  its  qualities 
for  CQttin<^  parposes  seem  to  have  been  jastified.  Doubt  is  now  felt 
whether  the  hopes  of  dealers  who  purchased  stock  for  cigar-making, 
with  comparatively  "  heavy  ^  qualities,  are  to  be  realized.  The  1886 
crop  surpasses  all  others  for  the  last  decade  in  quickness  of  warehousing. 

Orouud  leaf  sold  at  first  quality,  50  kilograms,  20  to  30  marks,  com- 
mon, 12  to  17  marks  in  the  sheds.  So-called  autumn  tobacco  brought  32 
to  37  marks ;  good  materials  for  cigars,  28  to  35  ^  good  cutting,  22  to  28 ; 
common,  17  to  19. 

Latest  Government  statistics  for  the  German  Empire  fix  the  amount 
of  territory  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  at  19,865  hectares 
(a hectare  equals  2.471143  acres,  or  nearly  2J  acres).  These  figures  show 
an  increase  of  330  hectares  over  the  returns  of  1885. '  No  doubt  seems 
to  be  entertained  but  that  the  1886  crop  will  be  fully  equal  in  quantity 
to  that  of  1885,  about  770,000  cwt. 

SEEDS. 

Two-thirds  of  the  year  saw  very  unsatisfactory  sales  in  red  and  lu- 
cerne clover.  A  constant  decline  in  prices  was  observed,  notwithstand- 
ing a  temporary  demand  from  the  United  States,  where  the  clover  crop 
h^  failed.  The  new  year  promises  much  better  business  because  of  the 
splendid  results  here  in  red  clover.  Business  men  expect  to  be  fully 
able  to  compete  with  the  American  product  of  1886.  Already  as  early 
as  October  prices  had  begun  to  advance,  and  during  the  fall  rose  con- 
siderably. 

wmE. 

The  rainy  weather  of  June  and  July,  1886,  affected  the  grape  blossoms 
so  severely  that  a  very  small  wiae  harvest  was  looked  for  in  the  autumn. 
A  very  small  harvest  wa.s  realized.  Attention  was  then  turned  to  the 
wine  crop  of  1885,  in  which  a  lively  speculation  sprang  up.  In  vine- 
yards where  the  ripening  process  went  its  normal  way  the  results  quali- 
tatively were  very  good;  these  same  results  were  also  obtained  where 
grapes  before  being  pressed  were  carefully  sorted. 

The  new  wine,  which  in  softie  districts  showed  an  uncommonly  large 
amount  of  sugar  and  alcohol,  sold  at  first  at  high  prices ;  a  fall  took 
place,  however,  towards  the  end  of  harvest.  Old  wines  brought  the 
following  prices  per  1,000  liters: 

Harks. 

Bheniah  Bavarian  (highland) 390to     500 

Middle  andlowUnd 600  to!, 200 

TRADE  IN  SUQAB. 

The  decline  in  prices,  which  was  noted  at  the  close  of  1885,  continued 
all  through  the  year  just  ended.  A  few  times  only  did  the  market  show 
signs  of  life.  A  struggle  upward  was  made,  but  nothing  resulted.  In 
fiACt,  refined  sugar  which  closed  1885  at  62  marks  was  ofifered  at  the  end 
of  1886  as  low  as  54  marks  per  100  kilograms* 

SUGAB-BEFINB&IBS. 

These  industrial  concerns  suffered  of  course  under  the  dullness  preva- 
lent in  the  sugar  market.    The  mills  here,  basing  their  calculations  on 
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the  small  beet-root  crop  of  1885  aad  on  the  belief  that  foreign  markets 
would  be  compelled  to  bay  largely  from  German  houses,  maintained  a 
reserved  attitude,  which  ended  disastrously.  The  ^neral  result  was  an 
accumulation  of  stock  upon  a  market  already  sufficiently  full.  The  new 
year,  however,  seems  to  promise  a  recovery  in  prices,  as  the  specula- 
tion ^^ila  baisae^  has  subsided. 

JUTB. 

The  jute  business  remained  dull  far  into  the  year.  Buyers  had  lost 
all  confidence  in  a  return  to  good  prices,  because  of  the  constant  dediue 
noted  from  1883.  As  a  result  of  this,  merchants  bought  only  to  fill 
orders  or  for  the  most  immediate  needs.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
a  slight  improvement  was  noticed.  The  North  German  manufacturers, 
who  were  suffering  for  some  time  from  overproduction,  began  this  year 
to  sell  directly  to  consumers,  thus  taking  the  business  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  regular  wholesale  dealers  and  producing  general  consternation 
in  trade  circles.  This  system  of  selling,  to  the  no  small  relief  of  the 
wholesale  men,  has  considerably  abated.  The  reasons  for  this  move 
ou  the  part  of  the  producers  do  not  appear.  It  is  generally  deplored, 
ill  trade  circles,  that  the  manufacturers  adopted  this  scheme  of  selling 
direct  because  their  legitimate  customers,  the  wholesale  men,  suffered 
under  the  weight  of  purchases  already  made  for  five  or  six  months 
ahead.  The  price  for  ready  tissues  of  10^  ounces  per  100  centimeters 
(long  standard)  ranged  between  18  and  ll^d.  August  and  September 
saw  prices  as  low  as  16^.  per  square  meter.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  18^.  was  reached.  This  difference  seems  to  have  involved  a  rise 
of  about  20  per  cent.  This  apparent  appreciation  is  due  not  so  much 
to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  jute  as  to  a  convention  of  manufact- 
urers, at  which  it  was  determined  not  to  sell  under  18^d.  Up  to  the 
passage  and  carrying  out  of  this  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers the  whole  jute  industry  was  running  at  a  loss.  Importing  of 
tissues  from  Dundee  was  effectually  crippled  by  the  introduction  of  an 
import  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

FORWABBINa  BUSINESS. 

This  branch  of  business  was  very  busy  during  1886  in  this  district 
Cheapness  of  sea  and  river  freight  rates  gave  Mannheim  the  handling 
of  tons  of  goods  that,  but  for  these  cheap  rates,  had  gone  over  other 
routes. 

COTTON. 

The  cotton  industry  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Baw  cotton  could 
be  bought  all  the  year  around  at  moderate  prices.  Many  spinning  con- 
cerns were  denied  the  advantage  of  these  moderate  prices  in  consequence 
of  large  purchases  made  before  the  fall  in  prices.  Many  spinners  had 
to  dispose  first  of  a  very  considerable  stock  of  raw  material  t^en  in 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1885  at  much  higher  rates  than  they 
could  have  bought  for  in  1886. 

The  spinning  branch  cannot  boast  of  large,  if  it  can  boast  of  any, 
profits.  The  1885  prices  left  hardly  any  mar^n  of  profit,  hence  the  drop 
of  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1886  made  profits  on 
spinning  about  impossible.    This  may  seem  a  little  strange  in  the  fooe 
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of  a  large  demand  for  yarns  |  but  when  it  is  known  that  English  yarns 
entered,  paid  freight  and  import  duties,  and  then  competed  with  home 
product,  the  thing  appears  not  so  strange  after  all.  These  English  yarns 
were  sold  even  cheaper  than  those  of  German  make. 

It  is  reported  that  this  enforced  marketing  of  English  goods  on  the 
German  market  has  reacted  badly  on  the  English  spinners.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  unfavorable  or  low  prices  obtained  for  yarns  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  weaving  industry  enjoyed  a  year  of  profitable  trade. 
Buying  yarn  low  and  selling  to  a  constant  demand  the  final  accounts 
showed  a  very  nice  balance  on  the  profit  side  of  the  books.  Printed 
goods,  now  very  popular,  enjoyed  large  sales  and  good  profits.  How  long 
the  weaving  branch  is  to  enjoy  its  profitable  business  can  be  predicted. 
I^ew  looms  now  being  erected  will  certainly  increase  the  cloth  produc- 
tion far  in  excess  of  any  new  demand,  and  will  thus  force  prices  and 
profits  down.  Mills  which  both  spin  and  weave  balance  the  losses  in 
the  former  branch  by  the  profits  in  the  latter.  One  large  concern  in  this 
district,  that  at  Ettlingen,  near  Karlsruhe,  does  its  own  spinning,  weav- 
ing, dyeing,  bleaching,  and  dressing;  this  concern  maybe  numbered 
among  the  most  successful  in  Germany. 

Permit  me  to  append  a  comparative  table  of  the  production  and 
consumption  of  hops  for  1886. 


Conntries,  Stc 


Barari* I 

Wartemberg 

Baden 

Alsaoe  aod  Lorraine 

Prusia,  Poaen,  Altmark,  Bast  and  West  Pmaaia 

Oermanv. 

Anatria-Hnngary 

Franee 

Beliciam  and  Holland 

Boaeia 

SwiUerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark..., 

Continent < 

Bngland 

America. 

AnatzalU 

Oonenmption  of  oonntriea  that  grow  no  bops.... 
World'a  crop,  1886 


Prodao* 
tion. 


Oentn€r§. 

286,000 

98,000 

52,000 

63,000 

57,600 

950.000 

05,000 

50,000 

108,000 

34,000 

5,000 

847,000 

680,000 

128,000 

2,400 


1,674,000 


Consump- 
tion. 


Oentn^§. 


860,000 

90,000 

55,000 

85,000 

25,000 

8.000 

645,000 

600,000 

225.000 

25,000 

80,000 

1,525,000 


XJiaTED  Statbs  Oonsulate, 

Mannheim^  March  6|  1887. 

H.  Ex.  171 ^23 


J.  0.  MONAGHAN, 

OonauL 
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Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  ooneular  district  of  Mannheim  to  the  United  States 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  September  30,  1886. 


Artioles. 


Asphalt 

Books,  prints,  churob  deoontions,  and 
artioles  of  art 

Clocks  and  clock  materials  

Cotton  dress  goods,  Yelyets,and  fur- 
nishings  

Cement 

Drugs.  ohemioaU,  paints,  oils,  colors 
&c 

Fumitare 

Qlassware  (hollow) 

Glassware,  plate,  and  mirrors 

Gold  ware,  mostly  jewelry 

Household  goods 

Land  produce,  fruits, pastries.and  hops. 

Laces. 


Qoarters  ending— 


December 
31, 1885. 


$8.748  60 

660  89 
248  06 

1,476  65 


887,880  74 


6.991  96 


21, 197  00 


March  31, 
1886. 


17,497  00 

1, 810  00 
1, 025  78 

8,355  08 
952  00 

154,778  18 


1,273  30 


6,405  00 


June    30, 
1886. 


$15.922  20 

543  83 
284  67 

11,220  75 
5,666  30 

124,^  86 


7, 661  70 


142  80 
10,963  23 


September 
80,1880. 


$8,641  10 

4,137  38 
61  20 

12,927  92 
7,802  35 

140,079  90 


15,437  39 
1.250  21 
1, 540  10 

22,883  46 


Total. 


$30,806  86 

6.64111 
1,574  17 

28,980  39 
14.420  65 

750,967  63 


81,864  35 
1,250  21 
1,6»9I 

61,448  60 


Leather,  mostly  calf,  kid,  and  morocco 
and  hides 

Machinery,  cutlery,  and  other  hard- 
ware  

Musical  works 

Paper  ware 

Porcelain  ware 

Bnbber  goods 

Rags. 


67, 699  57 

278  01 
523  12 
432  92 


77,83147 

2,735  31 
2,284  32 
3, 670  71 


1,818  08 


Sheeps'  entrails 

Smokers' articles 

Sno£^  soot 

Silk  dress  goods,    plushes,    ribbons, 

thread,  and  twist 

Tiles 


215  86 

2, 130  57 

261  80 

288  21 


179  20 

542  88 

3.020  74 

1, 637  91 

082  23 


68,736  07 

673  54 

4, 413  71 

1,662  43 

374  14 

2.055  61 


94, 557  40 

762  55 

1,841  13 

199  44 

129  23 

4, 146  91 


2,272.18 


2, 623  71 
882  27 


Wines  and  brtmdies 

Wood  pulp 

Woolen  and  worsted  cloths  and  doth- 


57,226  11 


ing 

Miscellaneous 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 
Decrease 


33, 745  54 
427  92 


637  36 

6,706  84 

72. 869  41 


129  71 


1,981  35 
352  72 


590  95 


42,090  06 
3,702  33 

3,232  52 
1,044  93 


493.099  98 

508,893  06 

15,793  08 


303, 558  52 

370, 149  9) 

66, 591  43 


339,324  70 

382,923  15 

43,598  45 


865,067  57 

404. 892  10 

39,324  63 


296,724  61 

4,450  83 
8,562  33 
5,865  50 

503  37 
8,190  80 

542  88 
5,809  31 
6,922  96 
1,244  03 

1, 516  52 

6^706  84 

205,03112 

4,130  29 

5,213  87 
1.627  36 


1,501,050  77 

1.660.358  26 

165,307  49 


MAYBNCB. 
Bq^rt  of  Commercial  Agent  Smith. 

The  reports  of  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  in  this  neighbor- 
hood for  the  year  1885  having  been  recently  published,  I  have  the 
honor  to  herewith  make  to  you  my  annual  report  for  the  present  year 
based  thereon  and  upon  information  drawn  from  other  sources. 


GBNEBAL  SITUATION. 

Money  is  cheap,  prices  are  low,  profits  are  slight,  competition  is  se- 
vere, and  overproduction  is  the  cry.  Such  is  the  designation  to  be  ap- 
pliea  to  the  general  state  of  trade  in  Ghermany  at  the  present  moment, 
so  far  as  I  am,  informed  respecting  it.  The  stock  companies  have 
almost  all  declared  lower  dividends  than  in  the  preceding  year :  the  ma- 
chine and  tool  industry  is  said  to  have  few  orders ;  workers  in  brass  and 
bronze,  manufacturers  of  paper,  soap,  toys,  and  hardware,  the  spinners 
and  weavers,  as  well  as  the  makers  of  wearing  apparel,  all  complain  of 
poor  business.    The  iron  industry  is  in  a  very  depressed  state^  for  ser* 
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eral  years  past  it  has  been  keeping  up  under  very  discouraging  condi- 
tions, and  now  it  has  reached  that  pass  when  wholesale  discharges  of 
workmen  have  to  be  made.  Few  failures  in  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial centers  appear  to  take  place,  but  there  is  a  general  cry  of  unprofit- 
able business.  Prices  during  the  present  year  have  been  the  lowest 
they  have  been  for  seven  or  eight  years,  but  some  improvement  in  them 
seems  to  be  just  now  taking  place.  Since  1880  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual decline  of  prices  in  almost  all  the  leading  articles  of  merchandise, 
in  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oafts,  sugar,  co£fee,  rice,  cotton,  wool,  and  so  on, 
in  some  a  marked  decline.  The  average  price  of  wheat  during  the  year 
1880,  for  instance,  as  reported  by  the  statistical  bureau  at  Berlin,  was 
230.7  marks  (154.90)  per  1,000  kilograms  (2,204  pounds) ;  during  1885 
only  168.4  marks  ($40).  Eaw  sugar  brought  during  1880  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220  pounds)  65.3  marks  ($15.54);  in  1885  but  49  marks  ($11.66). 
On  all  articles  of  luxury  the  steady  sinkage  of  the  rate  of  interest  and 
^e  consequent  rise  in  value  of  all  safe  securities  paying  good  rates  of 
interest  of  course  exerts  a  bad  effect,  as  the  capitalist's  income  thus  be- 
comes limited,  and  his  expenditures  more  carefully  made. 

The  opponents  of  the  present  tariff  attribute  all  their  ills  to  increased 
customs  duties^ — to  protection  ;  but  the  customs  duties  imiK>sed  by  the 
Government  are  moderate,  viewed  from  an  American  standpoint,  when 
taken  all  in  all.  High  duties  are  ruining  trade,  they  say,  and  raising  up 
barriers  of  non-intercourse  with  other  nations ;  they  are  making  all  the 
oonntries  of  the  world  our  commercial  enemies,  and  bringing  down  upon 
us  years  of  industrial  depression.  But  at  the  ftme  time  that  this  is 
being  said,  the  English  are  exclaiming,  as  will  appear  from  their  press, 
<^  Look  at  the  indefatigable  Germans  I  See  what  giant  strides  they  are 
making  in  the  direction  of  commercial  supremacy  I  Behold  the  progress 
they  have  made  in  the  last  few  years !  Trade  languishes  with  us }  our 
furnaces  are  being  shut  up  and  our  mills  closed,  all  largely  due  to  the 
thrift  and  perseverance  of  the  plodding  Germans.  They  are  looking 
abroad  upon  the  world  as  a  field  and  jostling  us  out  of  our  markets  by 
their  energy  and  push ;  in  our  own  island  home,  even,  are  we  not  safe ; 
but  behold  them  with  stolid  assurance  selling  their  wares  cheaper  than 
our  own,  and  filling  our  commercial  houses  with  the  young  men  of  the 
Fatherland,  who  speak  a  polyglot  tongue,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  young 
bloods  of  Britain,  who  are  familiar  with  but  the  one  their  mothers  taught 
them." 

Business  is  said  to  be  very  much  depressed  in  England,  and  this  con- 
dition is  largely  due,  it  is  claimed  by  many  there,  to  German  competi- 
tion. The  Germans,  the  English  say,  are  content  with  smaller  profits 
than  they  are,  speak  all  languages,  have  clerks  who  work  for  lower 
wages,  and  are  bound  to  no  old,  useless  traditions.  They  are  with  their 
goods  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  and  where  there  is  no  de- 
mand they  do  their  best  to  create  one.  Of  the  entire  imports  into  Eng- 
land, Germany  furnishes  about  £25,000,000  I  believe ;  the  United  States 
about  £90,000,000. 

COMPETITION    WITH    FBANOE,  OB  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT     OF 

GEBMANT. 

And  upon  this  subject  what  do  the  French  have  to  say  f  M.  Amed^e 
Marteau  was  awhile  ago  directed  by  the  French  minister  of  commerce 
and  industry  to  study  the  industrial  development  of  Germany  during 
the  last  ten  years  and  make  a  report  thereon.  This  report  is  now  pub- 
lished, and  a  review  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times  of  the 
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20tb  ultimo  I  think  slioald  be  iucorporated  in  this  report,  and  I  there- 
fore give  the  whole  of  it,  word  for  word,  as  follows : 

M.  Amed^e  Marteau,  who  was  lately  charged  by  the  French  mmister  of  commerce 
and  industry  to  study  the  industrial  evolution  of  Germany  during  the  last  ten  years, 
has  presented  a  striking  report  on  this  subject.  After  referring  to  the  uneasiness  and 
excitement  created  in  France  by  the  rapid  development  of  German  industry,  and  the 
severe  competition  of  between  German  and  French  goods,  not  in  foreign  markets  only 
but  in  France  itself,  M.  Martean  says  that  this  change  in  Germany  became  apparent 
in  1^77.  Up  to  that  date  German  industry  was  passii^  through  a  transformation 
period,  a  period  of  slow  and  difficult  preparation,  during  which  even  the  most  com- 
petent observers  were  deceived.  Between  1872  and  1877  the  balance  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  German  Empire  was  largely  adverse  to  it.  In  1872  this  balance  of  trade 
showed  against  Germanv  972,000,000  marks ;  in  1674  this  increased  to  1,441,000,000, 
and  in  1877  it  was  1,101,000,000.  Up  to  this  last  date  German  industry  was  preparing, 
but  had  not  yet  entered  upon  the  scene ;  the  Germans  improved  their  old  or  created 
new  machinery,  they  perfected  their  appliances,  they  placed  themselves  abreast 
with  progress,  and  soon  found  themselves  able  to  compete  with  the  best  manu- 
factones  abroad.  Properly  speaking,  says  M.  Martian,  it  was  only  in  1876  that 
Germany  engaged  seriously  in  the  struggle.  In  1877,  as  has  been  said,  the  German 
Empire  imported  1,101,000,000  marks  more  than  it  export'Cd.  In  1860  the  balance  wae 
reversed  and  was  in  favor  of  exports;  but  it  is  only  lair  to  remark  that  this  year  was 
a  very  unfavorable  one  for  foreign  trade  with  Germany,  for  the  new  customs  tariff, 
called  the  autonomous  tariff,  waa  applied  then  and  large  stocks  of  foreign  goods  had 
been  accumulated  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  duties  of  tbis  tariff.  But  the  imports, 
which  between  1874  and  1877  varied  betwcMi  3,673,000,000  and  3,877,000,000  marks, 
declined  steadily  down  to  1864,  when  they  amounted  to  3,284,900,000  marks,  while  the 
exports,  which  in  1874  were  2,532,800.000  marks,  had  increased  in  1884  to  3,269,400,000 
marks,  an  average  increase  for  each  or  the  ten  years  of  about  80,000,000  marks.  Tiius, 
as  German  imports  have^teadily  decreased  while  exports  have  increased,  Germany 
is  now  manufacturing  much  wmch  she  formerly  purchased  abroad,  and  ia,  besides, 
sending  abroad  manufactures  which  she  never  sent  before. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  balance  of  a  country's  foreign 
trade,  adds  M.  Marteau,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  growth  of  German  exports, 
especially  in  the  last  five  years,  at  such  a  rapid  rate  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which 
should  nx  the  attention  of  economists  and  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the 
great  movements  of  trade.  This  evolution  manifested  itself  immediately  in  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  Germany  and  France.  Up  to  1877  the  latter  sent  (Germany 
more  than  it  received.  In  1877  the  balance  in  favor  of  France  was  77,000,000  francs ; 
but  in  1876  Germany  sold  France  more  than  it  bought  from  her.  In  1660  the  balance 
in  favor  of  Germany  was  75,000,000  francs,  and  in  lSS4  89,000,000.  Thus,  in  ten  yean 
a  difference  of  166,000,000  francs  has  been  produced  in  the  Franco-German  trade, 
French  exports  to  Germany  having  fallen  from  486.000,000  to  328,000,000,  while  im- 
ports from  Germany  have  in  the  same  period  risen  m>m  349,000,000  to  417,000,000 ;  in 
other  words,  France  sells  Germany  158,000,000  worth  less  than  she  did  ten  years  ago 
and  buys  ^,000,000  worth  more.  The  idea^  therefore,  that  Franoe  is  refasing  to  bay 
German  products  is  the  reverse  of  correct.  The  following  short  table  will  snow  the 
change: 

Drade  hetween  Franoe  and  Oermany  1875-'83. 


1875 
1870 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 


Exports 

from  QW' 

many  to 

France. 


JFVanfff. 
849,000,000 
880,000,000 
872,800,000 
418, 500, 000 
413,400,000 
488,200,000 
454,700,000 
478,500,000 
461, 700, 000 
416, 000, 000 


Exp«rti 
ftt>m  JPranoe 
toGennany. 


Franet. 
426,000,000 
481,200,000 
305,100,000 
848,700,060 
843,500,000 
861, 900, 000 
883.000,000 
888,800,000 
826,000,000 
827,000,000 


DifRBTonoe  in  Ikvor— 


Of 
•zporto. 


74,800,000 
60,600,000 
76,800,000 
71,700,000 
187,700,000 
185,700,000 
80,000,600 


Of 

exports. 


77.000. «» 
42,200,000 
2^800,000 


It  1b  eapeoially  the  export  of  manufactured  articles  that  h&  improved  by  this  moTO- 
ment.    ThiB  export  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  ten  years  1874-^,  as  wH) 
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appear  from  the  following  figares.    The  export  of  maniifaotared  articles  from  Qer- 
many  was: 


1874. 
1877. 


Amonnt 


Markt. 
841.800,000 
942,200,000 


YeATB. 


1880. 
1884. 


Amonnt 


Markt. 
1,436,700,000 
1,730,000.000 


In  the  figarea  chemicals,  manofaotaresy  and  drags  are  not  inola^d,  as  the  German 
official  statistics  do  not  place  these  under  mannfactared  articles.  M.  Martean  then 
examines  these  fignres  under  their  main  heads,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  where  the 
main  increase  in  German  manufactures  have  been.  The  following  short  table  shows 
this  in  a  striking  manner : 

* 
Foreign  trade  of  Germany ,  exports  of  the  principal  man^faoU^red  articlei  from  1874-^84. 


Article*. 


Pottery,  porcelain,  glast,  and  crystal 

ICetal  work,  iron,  copper,  zinc, lead,  tin  (ex 

cent  preoiooa  metals) 

Haeninee.  implements,  instmments,  &c — 

Skins,  hides,  and  their  mannfiictnres 

Tiasoes  of  all  sorts,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  Ac  . . 

Paper  and  pasteboards. 

Ironmonieery,  byonterie,  art  objects 

Total 


1874. 

1877. 

1880. 

1884. 

Markt. 
48,800,000 

51,600,000 
79,200,000 
48,500,000 
860,800,000 
20.400,000 
88,400,000 

Markt. 
31, 600, 000 

78,600.000 
72,000,000 
63,900,000 
418,600,000 
28,300,000 
49, 300, 000 

Markt. 
67,500,000 

186,000,000 
94,200,000 
87.400,000 

675,900.000 
52, 800, 000 
75,400,000 

Markt. 
79,400,000 

276.700,000 
186, 700, 000 
184, 500, 000 
708,700,000 
65,700,000 
99,400,000 

651,200,000 

743, 400;  000 

1,189,800,000 

1,501,400,000 

Withont  entering  into  nnmerous  details,  which  would  make  his  report  too  Ions,  M. 
Marteau  says  it  is  clear  from  his  own  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  reports  of  the 
French  consuls  at  various  German  centers,  that  the  Germans  are  everywhere  display- 
ioji^  great  activity,  and  that  they  hesitate  at  no  sacrifice.  In  many  places  the  indus- 
tries are  of  recent  creation,  and  the  machinery  and  implements  are  therefore  of  the 
lateet  and  best  kind.  Hence  he  cannot  understand  how  some  economical  writers  be- 
lieve that  Germany  is  now  passing  through  an  intense  and  dangerous  commercial 
crisis.  The  truth,  he  thinks,  is  that  German  manufactures,  encouraged  by  the  rapid 
an  nnexpected  development  of  exports,  have  .produced  more  than  they  can  find  a 
ready  market  for.  But  then  overproduction  is  a  frequent  incident  in  the  course  of 
trade,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  a  nature  to  produce,  in  this  instance,  a  great  com- 
mercial disaster. 

As  for  the  causes  of  this  great  development  of  German  trade,  M.  Martean  refers  to 
the  cheapness  of  certain  articles  vital  to  manufacture,  such  as  coal,  iron,  and  wood; 
the  cheapness  of  labor;  the  difi*asion  of  capital  by  means  of  banks  and  similar  insti- 
tntions;  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  exhibited  by  so  many  German  merchants, 
which  leads  them  to  establish  agencies  all  over  the  globe,  where  they  push  their  wares 
with  nntirinff  energy  and  perseverance;  and,  finally  and  principally,  to  the  com- 
mercial and  indnstnal  schools  of  all  kinds,  which  are  increasing  day  by  day  throngh- 
oat  the  Empire.  There  are  now  more  than  250  of  these  establishments  in  Germany, 
where  young  men  are  initiated  into  the  practical  and  technical  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  industrial  careers  which  they  are  about  to  embrace.    The  textile  and  metallur- 

fical  industries  especially  are  well  taught  in  these  technical  schools.  M.  Martean 
wells  at  some  length  on  the  immense  mechanical  value  yof  these  institutions,  and 
aays  that,  owin^  to  them,  Germany  possesses  in  an  almost  equal  degree  with  Eng- 
land that  organization  so  indispensable  for  every  industrial  nation,  viz :  A  body  of 
caltivated  and  zealous  merchants  who  do  not  hesitate  to  exile  themselves  to  remote 
and  little  known  countries,  as  readily  as  they  go  to  the  great  centers  of  the  world's 
commerce,  in  order  to  seek  these  outlets  for  the  national  industry.  In  this  respect  he 
thinks  France  is  conspicuously  and  lamentably  deficient. 

Tbe  German  mercantile  marine  is  also  growing  year  by  year  in  proportion  to  the 
trade  of  the  conntry.  Ic  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  details  which  he  gives, 
beyond  the  following  figures :  In  1860  the  steam  merchant  navy  of  Germany  numoered 
374  vessels;  in  1885,  509.  The  tonnage  of  1880  was  196,343  tons ;  of  18a5, 410,063  tons, 
or  more  than  double.  In  1880  the  average  number  of  tons  i>er  ship  was  523 ;  in  1886, 
it  was  80U.    German5%iow  carries  under  her  own  flag  about  50  per  cent,  of  her  trade 
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and  M.  Martean  believes  that  this  mast  constantly  increase.  After  giving  some  de 
tails  respecting  the  prices  of  coal  and  iron,  the  report  refers  to  the  price  of  labor. 
Speaking  generally,  the  writer  thinks  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  do  wages  a^j^^t 
themselves  so  reaaily  and  smoothlv  to  the  necessities  of  competition — that  is  to  say, 
the  workmen  accept  more  easily  than  elsewhere  the  relations  required  by  rigorous 
competition.  Difficulties  often  arise  between  masters  and  workmen,  but  they  ar« 
fewer  and  more  easily  and  promptly  settled  than  similar  disputes  elsewnere.  German 
workmen  also  live  on  less  than  tue  Franch,  and  their  wages  are  therefore  less.  This 
is  an  important  item  in  the  consideration  of  the  rapid  growth  of  German  industry. 

OOMPfSTITION  AND  OVBEPEODUCTION  IN  GEEMANT. 

GermaDy  is  now  simply  disturbed,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  present  uni- 
versal business  depression  and  by  overproduction.  Her  tariff  may  be 
higher  than  ever  before,  but  her  people  buy  their  food  and  their  raiment 
cheaper.  Competition  is  too  keen  in  the  Empire,  and  the  industrial 
establishments  continue  to  pour  out  their  goods,  notwitbstandiDg  tlie 
great  hue  and  cry  of  overproduction  that  is  raised.  They  talk  day  and 
night  of  overproduction,  and  yet  the  man  who  dares  propose  a  general 
*  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  prohibition  of  work  on  Sundays  be- 
comes a  target  for  the  critics.  There  was  much  talk  last  winter  about 
a  normal  day's  work  and  of  prohibiting  Sunday  labor,  but  the  general 
feeling  was  too  strong  against  it,  and  yet  nearly  every  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  almost  every  business  man  in  the  country  is  constantly  sighing 
over  overproduction.  The  fierce  competition  reduces  prices  to  a  mini- 
mum. Cheap  money  enables  the  large  establishments  to  go  on  produc- 
ing and  extending,  while  the  smaller  concerns  are  forced  to  the  wall, 
and  the  business  of  the  many  becomes  that  of  the  few.  That  is  now 
said  to  be  the  case  in  Germany.  There  is  an  increased  production,  and 
consequent  inteuser  competition  in  all  branches  of  business,  leading  to 
an  enlargement  of  the  big  establishments  aud  limitation  and  annihilation 
of  the  small  ones.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer,  however,  it 
is  maintained  does  not  thereby  become  increased,  as  the  rate  of  interest 
on  money  is  becoming  ever  less.  The  farmer  is  not  benefited,  as  he. 
notwithstanding  the  new  protective  duties  on  his  products,  must  sell 
them  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Neither  is  the  merchant,  who  finds  his 
sales  diminished  by  reason  of  the  capitalist  and  farmer  receiving  lower 
incomes.  Kor  does  the  manufacturer  profit  by  it ;  nor  the  great  mass 
of  workingmen,  whose  wages,  in  consequence  of  the  fierce  battle  for  ex- 
istence, the  industrial  establishments  are  unable  to  raise.  While  the 
production  increases  the  consumption  remains  the  same,  the  market 
continues  stocked  and  prices  keep  falling.  High  duties  may  perhaps 
protect  the  land  against  the  surging  world  around  it,  but  what  is  going 
to  protect  it  against  the  intense  rivalry  among  its  own  children  t 

EFFOETS  FOE  F0EEI6N  MAEKETS. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  procure  for  the  Empire  profitable  for- 
eign markets,  especially  as  by  increased  customs  duties  or  other  pro- 
tective regulations  the  exportations  to  old  markets  have  been  rendered 
more  difQcult.  The  subsidizing  of  steamships,  the  reform  of  the  consu- 
lar service,  and  the  protection  which  the  Government  affords  to  colo- 
nial undertakings  are  all  in  this  direction.  Germany,  however,  cannot 
expect  to  do  a  flourishing  business  until  the  industrial  situation  im- 
proves in  France,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries.  Until  then 
must  Germany  be  content  to  maintain  the  place  it  has  lately  taken,  and 
go  slowly  forward.  Germany's  condition  is  less  unfavorable  than  that 
of  some  other  countries ;  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  fov^Germany  that  the 
Germans,  who  formerly  stood  behind  other  nationalities  in  the  race  for 
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the  commerce  of  the  world,  now  take  a  more  advanced  and  assuring 
I>08ition,  with  a  prospect  of  overreaching  their  competitors.  ^^In  union 
is  strength,"  they  are  every  day  perceiving  more  and  more. 

As  in  industrial  circles,  so  among  the  merchants  are  increased  com- 
I>etition,  low  prices,  and  unsatisfactory  profits  to  be  noted.  A  change 
is  taking  place,  it  is  said,  in  the  manner  of  distribution  of  the  producer's 
products  into  the  consumer's  hand.  The  middle-man  is  being  pressed 
steadily  out  of  the  field,  and  the  wholesale  dealer  is  coming  into  closer 
relations  with  the  very  small  dealers  and  with  consumers.  The  con- 
sumers are  often  bound  together  in  co-operative  societies,  and  draw  their 
needs  from  the  manufacturers  or  importers  directly,  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  medium. 

WORKINGMAN'S  SITUATION. 

But  although  business  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  it  does  not  seem 
to  affect  the  workingman  greatly.  Wages  remain  pretty  much  the  same, 
and  few  discharges  of  hands  take  place.  The  stagnant  state  of  the 
market  only  serves  to  make  the  necessaries  of  life  cheaper,  and  to  en* 
hance  the  purchasing  power  of  the  laborer's  money.  This  is  a  gratify- 
ing feature  in  the  general  depression. 

ORAIN  AND  FRUIT  CROPS. 

The  grain  and  fruit  crops  of  the  year  were  excellent,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  but  the  farmer  had  to  sell  at  very  low  figures,  and  found 
in  the  produce  of  his  land  but  little  profit.  The  increased  duties  on 
grain  brought  him  little  or  no  relief  so  far  a»  prices  were  concerned, 
unless  it  kept  out  foreign  exports  to  an  extent  to  make  salable  at  a  fair 
price  what  would  have  had  to  yield  to  foreign  competition  or  been  forced 
down  to  a  still  lower  figure.  Agricultural  distress  prevails  throughout 
Europe,  but  the  German  Government  considers,  I  believe,  that  it  is  less 
sensibly  felt  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  However 
that  may  be,  the  German  farmers  have  to  struggle  hard  to  hold  their 
own.  Without  some  sort  of  protection,  the  indications  now  are  that  they 
are  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  future  by  the  rich  harvests  of  Bussia,  In- 
dia, and  the  United  States.  Every  rail  laid  in  Bussia  or  in  India  ren- 
ders the  transportation  of  grain  easier  and  cheaper,  and  tends  to  force 
its  value  downward.  The  lowering  of  the  taxes  on  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  cheapening  of  ocean  freights  challenge  America  to  a  severe  compe- 
tition in  the  markets  of  Europe.  What  is  the  European  farmer  going 
to  do  about  itf  He  is  confronted  by  a  monster  of  which  his  forefathers 
never  dreamed.  He  has  either  to  abandon  the  raising  of  grain  alto- 
gether on  a  large  scale  and  turn  to  other  pursuits,  or  be  protected  by 
walls  of  non-intercourse,  or  reverse  the  whole  system  under  which  he 
has  been  holding  and  cultivating  his  land  for  centuries,  and  adopt 
methods  which  will  enable  him  to  battle  with  his  dangerous  foes.  This 
last  mentioned  it  is  claimed  he  can  do  in  time,  but  not  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  while  doing  so  must  be  protected  by  the  Government  of  his  country 
until  the  change  is  accomplished.  But  ^<  necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention,'' it  is  said,  and  there  is  nothing  like  the  logic  of  hard,  disagree- 
able experience  to  teach  a  man  the  decadence  of  the  old,  and  the  neces- 
Bity  of  something  new.  The  protection  of  the  Government  probably 
only  keeps  the  individual  at  the  old  methods,  and  delays  his  conversion. 

FARMERS. 

The  trouble  with  the  large  farmers  of  Germany  is  that  they  have  paid 
too  dear  for  their  land.    They  are  heavily  in  debt,  and,  according  to 
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accounts,  live  too  expensively.  According  to  the  general  rale  of  real 
inheritance  prevailing  in  Germany,  the  oldest  son  receives  the  estate  of 
his  father,  but  is  obliged  to  provide  for  his  younger  brothers,  and  this 
leads  usually  to  a  heavy  mortgage  of  the  estate.  Land  has  been  run  up 
altogether  too  fast  in  value ;  the  rise  has  come  to  a  halt,  and  the  present 
low  price  of  farm  products  has  left  the  landed  proprietor  unable  to  real- 
ize a  fair  interest  on  his  property  and  pay  off  his  obligations  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family.  He  makes,  maybe,  2^  per  cent,  on  the  money 
the  land  represents,  while  on  one-half  of  it  he  may  have  to  pay  his 
brothers  4  per  cent.  This  must  certainly  lead  to  a  general  breaking 
down  of  the  old  system  of  estate  holding  and  give  place  to  something 
new  and  better. 

BRANDY  MONOPOLY  PROJECT. 

The  great  theme  of  discussion  during  18S6  has  been  the  brandy  mo- 
nopoly project,  which  has  met  with  bitter  and  decided  opposition,  and 
was,  in  short,  a  perfect  failure.  Only  three  members  vot^  for  it  on  the 
second  reading  in  the  Keichstag,  and  a  new  and  improved  bUi  which 
immediately  followed  the  reject^  one  met  with  pretty  much  the  same 
fate.  To  meet  the  constantly  growing  outlays  of  the  Oovernment  new 
taxes  become  necessary,  and  in  looking  about  for  a  source  from  which 
to  derive  additional  revenue  it  occurred  to  Prince  Bismarck  that  no 
subject  of  taxation  exhibited  so  inviting  a  field  as  brandy,  which  is  now 
but  lightly  taxed ;  but  instead  of  simply  raising  the  taxes  on  brandy 
the  Government  proposed  to  take  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  it  into 
its  own  hands.  Such  a  measure,  of  course,  met  with  opposition  in  every 
direction.  The  state  desires  to  buy  up  at  fixed  prices  all  the  raw  spirits 
manufactured  in  the  realm,  and  after  refining  then  retail  them  at  home 
or  export  them  to  foreign  countries.  The  state  would  thus  become  en- 
abled to  regulate  production  and  grant  or  withhold  licenses  at  will  and 
decree  prices.  The  Agrarians,  however,  instead  of  a  state  monopoly 
want  to  see  a  monopoly  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  present  spirit  man- 
ufacturers, and  brought  forward  a  bill  to  that  effect  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Eeichstag  as  a  substitute  for  the  second  governmental  proposi- 
tion. They  proposed  that  the  present  manufacturers  should  form  a  vast 
association  of  distillers  and  the  creation  of  new  distilleries  be  forbidden 
by  law;  that  the  Government  pay  them  about  40  per  cent,  above  the 
market  price  for  what  they  turned  out,  to  be  gathered  together  in  large 
tanks  or  magazines,  all  expenses  connected  therewith  to  be  borne  by 
the  Government ;  that  from  this  price  the  present  tax  on  spirit,  less  10 
per  cent.,  should  be  deducted,  and  an  excise  duty  of  80  pfennigs  (19 
cents)  a  liter  be  collected  on  the  brandy  delivered  for  home  consump- 
tion. A  very  nice  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Agrarians  in  their  own 
interest ! 

REFORM  Ot  SUGAR  TAX. 

About  as  prominent  a  question  at  the  last  session  of  the  Eeichstag 
was  the  reform  of  the  sugar  tax.  The  Government  for  a  long  time  has' 
been  paying  a  bounty,  as  it  were,  upon  sugar,  and  an  urgent  demand 
has  been  made  for  several  years  past  from  various  quarters  for  a  revis- 
ion of  the  tax  upon  sugar,  so  that  this  anomaly  should  cease.  By  a 
law  passed  in  1869  it  was  assumed  that  it  took  12j^  centners  of  beet-roots 
to  give  one  centner  of  crude  sugar,  and  a  tax  was  levied  on  this  basis 
and  a  corresponding  drawback  allowed  on  exported  sugar.  Since  then 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  process  of  manufkctoriog, 
so  that  but  10^  centners  of  roots  are  necessary  to  produce  one  oentner 
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of  sagar  instead  of  12^,  as  formerly,  but  the  Government  continued  to 
^rant  a  drawback  on  the  basis  of  12j.  The  export  drawback  thus  be- 
came an  enormous  premium  to  the  producers,  and  the  German  sugar 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  supply  all  Europe  with  cheap  sugar, 
till  to  protect  themselves  different  states  had  to  increase  their  duties  on 
foreign  sugar.  The  industry  has  bloomed  and  astonishing  dividends 
been  paid.  But  the  large  profits  at  last  led  to  overproduction  and  a 
crisis  in  the  trade,  and  the  export  bounty  cost  the  German  Government 
about  $5,000,000.  A  new  law  has  been  passed  this  year  remedying  the 
old  to  some  extent*.  Under  it,  from  August,  1886,  the  tax  on  sugar  is 
to  be  1.75  marks  (41^  cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds).  The  ex- 
port drawback  upon  the  same  quantity  of  raw  sugar  of  at  least  90  per 
cent,  polarization  and  upon  refined  sugar  of  90  to  98  per  cent,  will  be 
18  marks  ($4.28)  for  the  first  year,  and  afterwards  17.25  marks  ($4.10). 
On  candies  and  on  sugar  in  white  hard  loaves,  blocks,  and  bars,  the 
drawback  is  22.20  marks  ($5.28)  for  this  year  and  21.25  marks  ($5.05) 
hereafter.  On  all  hard  sugar  and  on  all  white  dry  sugar  in  crystal, 
crumb,  or  flour  form  of  at  least  90  per  cent,  polarization  the  bounty  is 
20.80  marks  ($4.95)  to  August,  1887,  and  20.15  marks  ($4.79)  there- 
after. 

SUBSIDIZED  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

Last  year  It  was  the  steamship  subsidy  measure,  in  connection  with 
colonial  undertakings,  that  was  the  great  topic  of  discussion.  This  has 
l^ven  place  somewhat  to  the  brandy- monopoly  agitation,  but  is  still  a 
aabject  of  great  interest  to  the  Oerman  nation.  On  June  30  last  the 
first  steamer  of  the  new  East  Asia  line  was  duly  gotten  off  from  Bre- 
merhaven,  with  such  ceremonies  as  were  to  be  expected  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  was  received  at  and  dispatched  from  Antwerp  with  cor- 
responding eclat,  making  the  trip  from  Bremerh^ven  to  Antwerp  in 
twenty-two  hours,  a  gain  of  eight  hours  over  the  usual  time;  and  on 
July  14  the  first  boat  of  the  new  Australian  line  was  sent  ofiP.  The  ships 
of  the  first  line  have  a  speed  of  11  knots  an  hour,  so  that  the  post  from 
Berlin  to  Asia  requires  thirty  to  thirty-one  days  to  reach  Hong-Kong 
and  thirty-four  to  thirty-five  to  get  to  Shanghai.  Those  of  the  Austra- 
lian line  have  a  speed  of  11^  knots  an  hour.  The  post  will  be  carried 
ftom  Berlin  to  Adelaide  in  thirty-four  days,  to  Melbourne  in  thirty- 
seven,  and  to  Sydney  in  thirty-eight.  At  Hong  Kong  a  branch  line  is 
to  connect,  extending  to  Gorea,  and  at  Sydney  the  line  is  to  connect 
with  one  which  is  to  touch  the  Tonga  and  Samoan  Islands.  The  choice 
of  Antwerp  as  a  stopping  place  is  very  favorably  regarded  by  the  people 
of  the  Bhineland,  as  the  ships  of  the  Khine  can  easily  connect  there- 
with. Botterdam  was,  however,  preferred  as  being  the  most  accessible 
to  Bhine  vessels.  Antwerp  was  chosen  in  preference  to  Botterdam,  as 
it  was  considered  that  the  water  at  Botterdam  was  not  deep  enough  for 
the  draught  of  the  best  steamers. 

TBANSATLANTIO  GERMAN  BANK. 

Cloeely  related  to  steamship  subsidizing  and  colonial  enterprises  is 
the  project  of  founding  a  transatlantic  bank  by  the  Government  whi6h 
shall  have  branch  establishments  in  foreign  parts  and  deliver  German 
merchants  from  dependence  on  England.  By  enabling  German  mer- 
chants to  draw  directiy  upon  German  banking  places,  they  can  be  made 
independent  of  England,  but  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  creating 
a  central  bank  with  branches  in  different  countries.    Such  a  bank^  if 
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established^  would  probably  be  cordially  sapported  .by  the  German  firms 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  The  capital  proposed  is  aboat  $15,000,000^ 
to  be  doubled  in  time,  in  shares  of  about  $2,500  each. 

CANALS. 

An  increase  and  improvement  of  the  waterways  of  the  Empire  is 
looked  upon  as  a  pressing  present  necessity  by  many,  and  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  commencement  of  three  great  canals — ^the  connec- 
tion of  the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea,  of  the  Spree  with  the  Oder,  and 
of  the  Ems  with  the  Ehine.  The  first  mentioned  is  to  be  built  chiefly 
fh>m  military  considerations,  so  that  the  Oerman  iron«clads  can  get  from 
Kiel  to  the  Atiantic.  The  two  others  are  to  be  constructed  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  In  connection  with  these  there  will  also  be  canals  built 
from  the  Ehine  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  Oder  to  the  Silesian  Mount- 
ains. The  Agrarians  very  strongly  opposed  the  canals  Spree-Oder  and 
Ems-Bhine,  l^causethey  feared  foreign  grain  would  be  more  plentifully 
brought  into  the  Empire  by  them,  but  were  worsted. 

EXPOSITION  AT  BERLIN  IN  1888. 

Efforts  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  put  through  the  project 
of  a  national  exposition  at  Berlin  in  1888,  but  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Empire  have  shown  such  an  indifference,  and  even  hostility  to  the  en- 
terprise, that  the  Oovernment  refused  to  give  it  its  support.  The  city 
of  Berlin  agreed  to  contribute  2,000,000  marks  ($470,900)  in  aid  of  the 
enterprise,  on  the  condition  that  the  Imperial  Oovernment  would  add 
3,000,000  marks  ($714,000)  to  this  sum,  and  that  a  guarantee  fund  of 
3,000,000  marks  further  be  raised,  but  the  Imperial  Oovernment  declined 
to  assist  the  project,  and  it  accordingly  fell  through.  The  Germans  seem 
to  think  that  large*  expositions  in  the  different  countries  follow  one 
another  too  fast,  and  cost  too  much  money,  and  besides,  this  is  no  time, 
they  say,  for  an  exposition  at  Berlin,  when  business  is  iu  a  very  de- 
pressed state.  The  full  period  for  expositions  is  over,  they  think.  In 
these  there  are  so  many  exhibits  that  the  visitor  cannot  properly  in- 
spect and  compare  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  individual  exhibitor  is 
lost  among  his  almost  countless  competitors.  Some  period  of  time,  they 
think,  should  elapse  between  such  expositions,  until  manufacturers  and 
merchants  feel  the  need  of  a  new  exhibition  to  set  forth  their  progress 
and  new  products  to  the  world. 

HABVESTS  OF  1886. 

The  grain  and  fruit  crops^of  1885,  as  said  above,  were  excellent,  as 
were  potatoes  also.  This  year  grain  will  not  turn  out  quite  so  well,  it 
is  reported,  although  the  crops  will  be  good,  and  fruit  in  this  vicinity 
is  exceedingly  poor.  Taking  100  as  an  average  harvest,  wheat  this 
year,  it  is  conjectured,  will  be  95  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop ;  rye  87; 
barley  97 ;  potatoes  98,  and  oats  101.  These  are  only  estimates,  how- 
ever, made  in  June,  which  are  consequently  very  unreliable,  and  sab- 
jcfbt  to  much  modification  until  the  harvests  are  all  in. 

At  the  beginning  of  1885  large  quantities  of  wheat  were  imported 
into  the  Empire,  in  anticipation  of  increased  duties  on  cereals,  in  order 
to  escape  the  duty,  but  with  the  passage  of  the  act  the  importation  fell 
off  and  became  small.  The  new  duties  had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon 
the  trade  in  grain.    Wheat  suffered  an  almost  steady  decline;  theaf- 
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flmiation  of  the  urgers  of  the  new  customs  duties  to  the  contrary  that 
the  measure  would  raise  the  price  of  this  article.  The  farmers  thus 
gained  nothing  by  the  act,  unless  it  prevented  a'still  further  decline^ 
and  enable  them  to  sell  more  readily  the  yield  of  their  lands.  The  hard 
sorts  of  wheat,  however,  which  the  millers  must  obtain  from  abroad, 
which  used  to  cost  about  the  same  price  as  the  wheat  of  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  now  cost  1  mark  (23  cents)  to  1.50  marks  (35cent«)  per  100 
kilograms  (220  pounds)  more.  The  barley  of  the  Palatinate,  which 
before  the  new  tariff  act  was  exported  in  large  quantities  to  England 
and  Holland,  was  pressed  to  the  wall  there  in  the  past  year,  it  is  said, 
by  barley  firom  France  and  Austria-Hungary.  Whether  the  new  duties 
avaUed  the  farmers  anything  is  a  disputed  point;  those  friendly  to  the 
measure  claiming  that  they  do ;  those  opposed  to  them,  of  course  that 
they  do  not  help  them  in  any  way.  However,  there  has  been  a  great 
falling  off,  according  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  at  Berlin,  in  the  amount 
of  grain  imported  during  the  first  three  months  of  1886,  as  compared  to 
the  corresponding  period  of  other  years.  The  farmers  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  increas^  duties  given  them  last  year  on  cereals,  bat  clamor 
for  still  higher  ones.  These  the  Government  seems  not  disposed  to 
grant  them  very  soon,  if  at  all. 

On  wool,  too,  the  farmers  want  a  duty  imposed,  as  sheep  husbandry 
is  represented  to  be  in  a  woful  state  in  the  Empire.  This  they  wiU 
hardly  get.  Although  it  might  prove  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  agri- 
culturists, it  would  be  a  blow  to  the  whole  woolen  trade,  which  could 
not  have  an  export  bounty  granted  it  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of 
wool  used  in  manufacturing.  A  duty  on  wool,  it  is  thought,  would  so 
seriously*  cripple  the  entire  woolen  industry  that  it  could  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  blow  at. the  well-being  of  the  German  nation.  Germany 
exported  in  1864  woolen  yarn  and  goods  amounting  in  value  to  about 
$65,000,000,  and  this  industry  would  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  a  duty  on 
wool,  for  the  native  wool  is  said  to  form  but  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole 
amount  employed  in  manufacturing. 

VINTAOE. 

The  vintage  last  year  was  poor,  and  did  not  repay  the  vine-dressers 
for  their  labor  and  care.  In  many  cases  the  costs  of  cultivation  were 
hardly  covered.  The  wine  of  1885  is  a  racier  wine  than  that  of  1884, 
but  sourer.  Both  in  quantity  and  quality  was  the  vintage  a  failure. 
The  specific  weight  of  the  must  from  ordinary  vineyards  in  Bhenish 
Prussia  did  not  go  beyond  75  to  80  degrees  Oechsle,  while  the  acidity 
reached  12  to  14  per  cent.  But  a  small  quantity  of  this  wine,  it  is  said, 
can  be  used  by  the  trade  unmanipulated,  while  the  great  part  of  it  must 
be  improved  in  flavor  by  artificial  methods.  This  year,  sq  far  as  quality 
is  concerned,  the  outlook  is  very  unfavorable.  In  the  matter  of  quantity 
the  vintage  will  be  one  of  the  poorest  for  years.  With  regard  to  quality 
it  is  yet  too  early  to  make  trustworthy  predictions. 

Small  batches  of  phylloxera  are  discovered  from  time  to  time  in  the 
vineyards.  Eight  herds  have  been  found  this  year  in  the  vineyards  of 
Bhenish  Prussia,  I  believe. 

The  manufacture  of  German  champagne,  or  sparkling  wine,  meets  with 
con  tinned  success.  The  sale  of  native  champagne  has  considerably  in- 
creased since  the  imposition  of  higher  duties  on  French  champagne,  and 
the  better  qualities  of  German  sparkling  wine  are  pressing  the  cheap 
French  brands  more  and  more  out  of  the  German  market. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  has  been  in  a  critical  condition.  Miners 
of  iron  and  workers  in  the  same  have  hail  a  very  nnfavorable  year.  The 
iron  industry  has  been  in  a  state  of  steady  decline.  Prices  have  been 
very  low.  Limitation  of  production  has  been  necessary,  and  discharges 
of  workmen  unavoidable. 

The  Chamber  of  Oommerco  at  Ooblenz  in  its  last  annual  report,  pub- 
lished about  six  weeks  ago,  commenting  on  the  state  of  the  iron  indas* 
try,  says,  in  substance : 

There  has  been  aa  increased  production  of  iron,  bat  a  farther  decline  in  prices  also, 
which  has  forbidden  all  gain  in  most  undertakings  of  the  period.    Especially  un&Toni- 
biy  affected  were  quality  raw  iron  and  weld-iron,  while  the  steel  works  were  not  only 
better  employed,  but  obtained  higher  prices.    An  increased  protection  to  Ughtea  the 
inland  market  was  not  possible,  while  in  other  iron  and  steel  producing  coan tries 
overproduction  and  the  strife  for  the  market,  with  declining  prices,  were  greater  than 
in  Germany,  or  an  absolute  barrier  to  importation  was  raised  by  high  tariff  daties, 
as  was  the  case  with  Russia.    Late  in  the  autumn  of  1885  an  improvement  occaried 
in  the  American  market  which  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  European  market,  balonly 
temporarily.    The  evil  situation  has  continued,  and  even  now  no  general  improve- 
ment is  reckoned  upon.    In  very  many  large  works,  both  in  Germany  and  abroad,  the 
effort  is  being  made  to  offset  the  small  profits  realiased  by  increased  production  and 
by  using  every  appliance  to  the  very  best  advantage,  but  this  only  makes  the  dispro* 
portion  between  production  and  cons»umption  all  the  greater.    To  put  an  end  to  the 
continual  weakening  of  prices,  if  possible,  producers  in  different  branches  of  the 
business  have  united  in  combinations,  and  in  some  instances  met  with  success,  bnt 
the  opposing  difficulties  have  been  great  and  overcome  mostly  only  under  pressure  of 
the  greatest  necessity.    The  effort  also  has  been  made  to  effect  savings  and  obtain  ad- 
vantages by  doing  away  with  middlemen.    While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  under 
certain  conditions  the  middleman  can  be  done  away  with  in  certain  cases,  it  shonld 
not  be  set  up  as  a  general  rule,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  middle- 
man who  first,  at  great  risk,  seeks  new  fields  of  sale  ancf  establishes  new  trade  rela- 
tions, receives  the  full  force  of  the  strife  between  producer  and  consumer,  often  holds 
large  stock,  lightens  the  market,  and  thus  gives  to  trade  greater  stability. 

The  following  short  table  shows  the  prices  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  1885 
of  the  chief  materials  used  in  the  iron  industry,  and  of  the  leading  products  thereof, 
the  prices  given  being  in  tons  at  the  station  from  which  sent  off: 


ArtiolM. 

Beginning  of 
1886. 

Close  of  188S. 

CJoal 

11  28  to  11  83 

1  71         1  80 

280 

2  14 

10  04 
14  75 

11  42 
8  09 

25  46 
86  89 
85  70 
27  37 

$1  83  to  H  » 

1  80 

Furnace  ooke 

• 

BoTDt  spar 

sii 

Nas6oyian  red-iron  or© • 

202 

OoalitT  Dnddle-lron 

9  58        tW 

S^oandrv  iron.  No.  1 

12  61 

Spie^l  iron 

10  71 

Laxembarg  raw  iron 

7  14        7  37 

Bar-iron 

33  80 

"No.  1  boiler-plate 

33  3! 

^ine  9hMt-met»l... .....a*. 

3313 

Wire 

25  70 

For  iron  mining  the  year  has  been  more  unfavorable  than  the  preceding  one.  The 
ability  to  obtain  Spanish  and  Algerian  ore  at  low  freight  rat«8  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  increased  use,  through  the  Thomas  method,  of  phosphoric  ore  from  the  Upper 
Moselle,  have  brought  about  less  demand  for  the  good  but  oaser  ore  of  the  Lahr  and 
the  Middle  Rhine  and  caused  the  mines  to  limit  production  or  shut  up  altogether, 
although  the  owners  of  the  mines  endeavored  by  concessions  in  price  and  the  moet 
careful  economy  to  keep  the  mines  in  operation  and  give  their  people  employment. 

To-day  the  triennial  congress  of  the  German  mining  interest  meets  at 
Dnsseldorf,  to  be  in  session  until  September  5.  Great  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  meeting  uy  reason  of  the  crisis  now  prevailing  in  the  iron 
trade  and  the  general  depression  in  the  mining  industry.  The  G^nuans 
are  meeting  with  severe  rivalry  from  the  Bnglish  in  the  rail  trade.   A 
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hort  time  ago  au  Eugli8li  firm  uuderbid  all  the  German  firms  for  a  de 
Lvery  of  iron  rails  at  Altona  25  per  cent.  In  Italy  and  Boumania  the 
rernians  are  also  said  to  be  underbidden  by  the  English  and  Belgians. 
?he  German  journal  Stahl  und  Msen  (ISteel  and  Iron),  in  commentingon 
his  rivalry,  says  that  if  English  firms  succeed  in  competing  with  Ger- 
aan  works  in  their  own  country  they  will  be  placed  in  a  worse  position 
han  they  are  now  in,  and  refers  to  the  competitive  struggle  going  on 
letween  the  English  and  German  works  as  one  of  life  and  death. 

Articles  made  of  cast  iron  were  in  active  demand  last  year,  and  their 
Danofacture  was  more  profitable  than  that  of  most  other  articles  in  the 
ron  trade.  Prices  were  better,  but  not  enough  so  to  make  business 
lioroughly  profitable.  They  could  only  prevent  furtber  losses.  Bar- 
ron reached  the  lowest  price  ever  known,  and  stood  at  100  marks 
$23.80),  and  even  lower. 

LEAD  AND  ZING. 

With  lead  and  zinc  the  result  was  better  than  with  iron.  Lead  had 
t)een  very  flat  for  a  long  time,  and  in  1885  an  improvement  manifested 
itself.  There  was  an  incre^ed  production  of  zinc  ore  in  Germany  in 
L885,  but  of  lead  less.  For  Doth  there  was  a  good  demand.  Prices  fol- 
lowed the  movement  of  the  metal  market  and  rose  somewhat  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  year,  but  not  enough  to  cause  the  mines  which  had 
been  lying  idle  to  resume  work.  Says  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Doblenz,  in  substance : 

The  demand  for  soft  lead  was  verv  active  tliroaghoat  1885.  Large  stocks  of  iinished 
lead  were  seldom  on  hand  at  the  lornaoes,  and  at  times  the  production  was  hardly 
equal  to  the  demand.  Nevertheless,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  prices  fell  and  went 
down  to  as  far  as  20  marks  [$4.7U]  per  100  kilograms  [220  ponnds]  at  the  works.  Aboat 
the  middle  of  the  year  prices  rose,  being  in  July  23^  marks  E|5.59],  then  went  down 
I  to  li  marks  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  but  again  picked  up  and  closed  at  the  end 
»f  the  year  to  24  and  24^  marks  the  100  kilograms  [$5.71  to  $5,831.  The  market  still 
continues  active.  There  was  an  increased  production  of  hard  lead,  but  apparently  no 
increase  in  consumption. 

There  was  less  zino  produced.  The  market  was  gratifying^  but  prices  went  gradu- 
»Ut  down  dnrinff  the  nrst  six  months  of  the  year,  and  stood  in  June  below  26  marka 
[$£  18]  per  100  kilograms  at  the  furnaces.  Then  a  combinatioD  was  formed,  after  m uch 
Labor,  into  which  nearly  all  the  furnaces  of  Europe  entered|  and  the  agreement  adopted 
that  after  1885  the  quantity  of  zinc  produced  Should  be  limited  to  that  of  1884.  This 
tuid  aa  immediate  effect  upon  the  market,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  price  had 
risen  to  SO  marka  [$6.90]  per  100  kilograms.  As  the  combination  has  been  formed  for 
h  long  period  of  tune  and  the  consumption  of  zinc  se^ms  to  gradually  increase,  a  far- 
ther nse  in  price  is  to  be  elpected. 

Baw  zinc  is  now  quoted  at  28^  to  30  marks  ($6.78  to  $7.U). 

OOPPBB. 

OoDper  was  lower  in  price.  The  increased  prodnction  in  foreign  coon* 
triea  is  said  to  forbid  a  hope  of  improvement  in  prices. 

TIN. 

White  tin  was  affected  by  overproduction  in  England.  Combinations 
In  England  during  a  part  of  the  year  brought  about  ikn  Improvementin 
prioesi  but  as  they  were  not  lasting  prices  declined  again.  The  average 
priee  ftnr  tin  at  Hamburg  during  1885  was  193.3  marks  ($46)  against 
1819  marks  (944)  per  100  kilograms  in  1864. 
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SILVER. 

There  was  a  material  increase  iu.the  prodaction  of  silver  in  Germany 
in  1885.  The  cause  is  due  to  increased  importation  of  fine  foreign  ore, 
while  less  has  been  mined  in  Germany.  Silver  advanced  in  price  a 
little,  say  2  marks  (50  cents)  a  kilogram,  then  went  down  gradnally  nntil 
the  end  of  December,  showing  a  fall  of  about  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  kil-  , 
ogram  below  the  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  other  countries,  showed  a  disinclination  to  meddle  with  the  sil- 
ver question. 

TEXTILES. 

In  textiles  the  situation  is  not  gratifying.    The  Saxon  cotton  spin- 
ners on  the  19th  ultimo,  at  a  gathering  held  at  GhemnitZt  on  the  motion 
of  a  large  North  German  mill,  agreed  to  limit  production  in  consequence 
of  the  low  price  of  cotton  yarn,  provided  the  other  German  mOls  are 
ready  to  do  the  same  thing.    The  flax  harvests  have  been  inferior  for 
the  past  two  years,  but  notwithstanding  its  poor  quality  raw  flax  is 
high  in  price,  so  much  so  it  is  said  that  the  spinners  are  making  noth- 
ing, and  are  obliged  to  sell  their  product8»with  loss.    One  prominent 
flax-spinning  establishment,  which  in  1885  declared  a  dividend  of  12 
per  cent.,  will  declare  no  dividend  this  year,  it  is  said,  or  at  most  a  small 
one.    For  weavers  in  linen  the  situation  is  equally  unfavorable.    They 
are  kept  very  busy,  but  complain  loudly  of  unprofitable  sales.    The 
market  has  also  been  unfavorable  for  silk  and  half-silk  goods,  velvets, 
woolen  and  half- woolen  goods. 

LEATHER. 

The  business  in  sole-leather  is  said  to  have  been  pretty  much  what 
it  was  during  the  preceding  year.  The  pressure,  which  is  felt  more  or 
less  in  all  branches  of  industry,  was  experienced  by  dealers  in  sole- 
leather,  especially  in  the  heavy  kinds.  This  flat  state  of  the  trade  in 
heavy  sole-leather  had  of  course  an  influence  upon  raw  goods,  which  at 
the  sea-ports,  notably  Antwerp,  had  to  be  sold  at  considerably  reduced 
prices.  The  native  hides  also  suffered  in  the  same  way.  The  "increased 
manufacture  of  shoes  by  the  factories  calls  for  light  and  medium  leathers 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  heavy  grades  used  by  hand  shoemakers.  In 
upper-leathers  the  demand  is  said  to  have  beei)  regular  and  prices  in 
general  strong. 

INCREASED  DUTY  ON  LEATHER. 

The  men  in  the  leather  trade  desire  the  duty  on  leather,  which  is  now 
18  marks  ($4.25)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  on  leather  in  general 
and  36  marks  per  100  kilograms  on  sole-leather,  made  36  marks  for  all 
leathers.  Commenting  on  this  proposition  to  increase  the  duty  on 
leather"  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Worms  says,  referring  to  the 
leather  manufactories  in  its  district : 

Oar  large  leather  factories  do  not  reqaire  anv  protection  in  duty,  as  their  prodnctav 
lacquered  and  kid  leathers,  are  mostly  exported  to  lands  which  have  a  high  daty  and 
a  good  develox>ed  industry,  as  France,  for  instance,  that  levies  a  duty  of  60  francs ; 
but  would  be  seriously  affected  should  anincreaseof  duty  lead  to  retaliatory  increaapt 
in  other  countries.  We  are  in  favor,  however,  of  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  leather 
belting,  as  large  quantities  of  croupous  from  vach-leather,  which  are  used  in  the  shoe 
factories  for  solin, ,  and  which  should  pay  duty  as  sole-leather,  are  declared  to  be 
oiled  belting  and  p^y  only  18  marks  instead  of  36.    The  tops  and  bellies  of  tbeae 
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lefttheis  are  also  used  in  the  shoe  factories  for  undersoles^  bat  are  not  regarded  as 
sole-leather  and  pay  only  18  marks  also.  In  this  way  the  protective  daty  on  sole- 
leather  is  got  aroond.  The  customs  officers  find  it  difficult  to  distingaish  between 
Tac^-leather  cronpons  for  nse  as  machine  belting  and  those  for  nse  in  mannfaotnring 
■hoes.  With  a  very  little  £ftt  yach-leather  can  be  made  to  have  the  appearance  of 
oiled  leather  without  ii^nring  it  as  sole-leather.  At  the  same  time  a  great  injustice 
which  is  beinff  done  to  tne  Qerman  makers  of  leather  beltin|f  for  machinery  woold  be 
remedied.  This  industry  now  suffers  from  foreign  competition  Just  as  before  1879  the 
sole- leather  did. 

OHEMIOALS. 

The  chemical  works  still  complain  of  falling  prices.  Gostoms  duties 
in  France,  the  United  States,  and  Russia  have  materially  reduced  im- 
portations fh>m  Germany.  Quite  a  number  of  the  German  chemical 
works  have  erected  branch  establishments  on  this  account  in  foreign 
lands,  by  which  the  loss  in  exportations  is  made  up  to  a  certain  extent. 

ANILINE  COLORS. 

In  aniline  colors  business  is  said  to  be  dragging,  with  low  prices. 
Almost  all  raw  materials  have  become  cheaper ;  especially  was  this  the 
case  with  benzol,  which  at  the  close  of  1885  stood  cheaper,  at  a  price 
scarcely  ever  reached  before  since  the  creation  of  the  aniline  industry. 

PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum  was  low  in  price.  In  the  fall  of  1885  the  chancellor  of  the 
Empire  suggested  to  the  Bundesrath  that  on  petroleum-barrels  in  future 
a  duty  of  10  marks  ($2.38)  be  levied  as  coopers'  articles,  as  these  bar- 
rels were  coming  into  competition  with  those  of  German  coopers,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  Bespecting  the  imposition  of  this  duty  the 
Ghamber  of  Commerce  at  Weisbaden  thus  expresses  itself: 

The  Bandesrath;  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Zollverein,  has  ordered  the  levy  of  a 
dnty  OQ  petroleam-barrels  as  fine  coopers'  articles  in  addition  to  the  existing  gross 
doty,  which  duty  is  to  be  refunded  on  the  re-exportation  of  the  barrels.  This  is  done 
on  the  ground  that  the  cooper  business  suffers  from  the  enormous  importation  of  these 
barrels.  But  it  must  be  ursed  that  the  American  petroleum- barrels  do  not  come  into 
eompeiition  with  the  barrels  of  our  coopers.  They  are  so  cheap  in  price  and  their  dur- 
ability ia  so  great  that  they  can  be  used  for  many  purposes  to  which  barrels  cannot 
generally  be  applied,  and  in  default  of  them  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  articles  for 
oae  in  packing.  They  can  hardly  be  done  without,  and  our  native  coopers  are  unable 
to  offer  any  substitute  for  them,  as  our  barrels  are  far  too  dear  aud  less  durable. 

LABD. 

4 

Lard  was  lower  in  price.  Much  lard  is  imported  from  America,  but 
the  larger  part  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arti* 
flcial  butter. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  imports  of  the  Empire  amounted  in  value  in  1885  to  2,944,431,000 
marks  ($700,774,578),  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver  in  bullion  and  coin, 
or  316,368,000  marks  ($75,305,000)  less  than  in  1874,  and  the  exports  to 
2,860,257,000  marks  ($680,741,166),  or  344,682,000  marks  less  ($82,034.- 
000)  than  in  1884;  but  the  gross  weight  of  the  articles  imported 
amounted  to  17,867,291,000  kilograms,  against  17,787,720,000  in  1884, 
and  the  exports  to  18,813,869,000  kilograms,  against  19,151,636,000  in 
1884.  This  shows  a  decrease  in  exports  amounting  in  value  to  410,- 
000,000  marks  ($97,580,000)  since  1883.    In  value  the  exports  of  1885 
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are  the  lowest  of  any  year  since  1880,  being  in  the  following  relation 
from  1880  to  1885,  viz,  2.90,  2.98,  3.19, 3.27,  3.20,  and  2.86  billion  marks ^ 
and  in  imports  pretty  mnch  the  same  exhibit  manifests  itself,  viz,  2.84, 
2.96, 3.13, 3.26, 3.26  and  2.94  billion  marks.  The  decrease  is  due,  accord- 
ing to  the  opponents  of  the  Government's  financial  policy,  to  retaliatory 
tarifb,  brought  about  by  the  protective  system  adopted  in  Crermany, 
France,  Bussia,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  &c. 

The  exportations  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  show 
a  general  increase  over  those  made  during  the  first  six  months  of  1885, 
as  will  appear  fix>m  the  following  table: 


▲rticlM. 


Cotton  goods 

Cotton  stookinff  goods  . . 

Bopo  goods 

Linen  goods 

Silk  goods 

Half-silk  goods 

Woolen  goods  of  all  kinda 
Woolen  stocking  goods . . 
Clothinff  and  wash  goods 

PitootO^. 

Coke 

Iron  ore 

Bawiron 

Halleableiron 

Railroad  rails 

Iron  plates,  tin 

Iron  wire 

Wiretaoks 

Bongh  oast-iron  goods . . . 
other  rough  iron  gbods  . 

Fine  iron  goods 

Copper  in  t>ars  and  plate 
Copper  goods  of  all  kinds 
Goods  of  nickel  and  alomi- 

nnm 

Zinc 

Lead 

Calcined  soda 

Baw  and  orystalliied  soda 


First  half 

First  half 

of  1886. 

of  1885. 

DouUe 

Double 

cmUnert.* 

ctntneri. 

77,408 

71,650 

42,078 

87,064 

18,812 

17,655 

13,774 

14,436 

1,202 

1,191 

20,806 

15,652 

100,111 

90,784 

10,851 

8,703 

27,218 

24,890 

40,971.002 

42, 400, 889  i 

2,906,845 

8,207,685 

9, 014, 175 

8,694,607 

1,197,259 

951,236 

750.308 

704, 079 

758,027 

645.553 

208,887 

217. 539 

1,218.391 

819,644 

183,282 

179.839 

91, 115 

108,528 

298,642 

291,432 

40, 216 

82,959 

15.527 

15,807 

20,064 

19,839 

12,148 

9,800 

334.700 

355.534 

205,037 

200,468 

57,885 

68,005 

80,312 

28,467 

Articles. 


Potash 

Chlorkalinm 

Mnriatioaoid 

Solpburic  acid 

ni  tramailne 

Aniline  and  aniline  ool> 

ors 

MinenU  water 

Glass  of  all  kinds 

Porcelain  and  fine 

earthenware , 

Bricks 

Leather  of  all  kinds. ... 

Fine  leather  goods 

Paper  and  pasteboard. . . 
Wood  and  straw  staff . . 

Potatoes 

Sngar 

Molasses 

Hops 

Beer 

Brandy  of  all  kinds 

Wine  and  most  in  casks 

Wine  in  bottles 

Flour 

Meat 

Batter , 

Starches  and  starch  floar 


First  half 
of  1880. 


Double 
eentnert. 
42.766 
266.091 
38.373 
89.820 
28,782 

35,714 
118,777 
809,042 

45.523 
2,848.472 

20.433 

20,266 
260,047 
181,205 
832,680 
2,293,420 
173.308 

47.887 
612,804 
875.829 
182,470 

22.055 
551.819 

48,040 

73,785 
192,017 


First  half 
of  1886L 


DouhU 


42,791 
822,008 
48.906 
80,024 
26;  427 

88^256 
141,284 
848.581 

40.968 

2,020.606 

20.231 

19,3&7 

250,290 

147. 5ST 

401,042 

8,115.858 

480,971 

81,088 

778.004 

801,484 

68.  U4 

22.800 

522,749 

48;8IT 

80,284 


*220i  poands  Bnglish. 


A  few  articles  of  minor  importance  have  been  omitted  from  the  table. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exportations  from  this  con- 
sular district  to  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30, 1886,  over  that  ending  June  30, 1885,  of  over  $200,000^ as  follows: 


Artieles. 


Wine  and  brandy 

Agate  ware  and  Jewelry. 

Chemicals 

Leather 

Cement 

Hops 

Aniline  colon 

Preserved  fhiits 

Cattle  hair 

MisoeUaneons 

Total 


$041,617  84 

279,025  97 

154, 211  74 

97,808  29 

90,144  14 

88.020  47 

08,480  19 

18,477  10 

7.855  08 

27,779  34 


1,460,820  01 


U04-*8& 


0506,  I24» 

172.886  41 

119.680  81 

110;988T5 

76,666  56 

84,808  82 

61.815  81 

80,067  88 

2^84914 

84,716  81 


1,247, 755  S 
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PBIOE  OF  FOOD. 


The  average  prices  iu  Hesse  dariog  the  year  1885  of  grain,  hay,  pota- 
toes, peas,  and  beans  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  in  comparison 
'with  the  average  prices  of  1884,  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Wheat.. 

Byo 

Barley  .. 
Potatoes 


1885. 

1884. 

14  32 

$4  52 

3  80 

387 

8  91 

8  84 

1  01 

1  06 

683 

7  16 

Articles. 


Beans 
Oats.. 
Hay- 
Straw 


The  average  prices  of  meat,  flonr,  &c.,  in  this  Duchy  during  the  same 
years  per  pound,  1  German  pound  being  half  a  kilogram,  or  1.1  pounds 
English,  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Veal 

H«t(oa 

Wheal  floor 


1886. 

1884. 

• 

(knit. 

Cfmti 

211 

82 

f 

26 

27 

Articles. 


Rye  flour.. 
Bye  bread. 
Batter  ..^ 
Pork. ...7. 


8ANITABT  STATISTICS. 

According  to  the  census  taken  December  1, 1885,  the  population  was 
then  956,200  souls.  During  the  year  1885  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
Dntchy,  according  to  the  ofBcial  report,  was  21,570,  exclusive  of  still- 
births, or  22.56  per  1,000  inhabitants,  against  an  average  of  21.12  in  1884, 
imd  an  average  of  22.26  from  1880  to  1884.  Of  the  deceased,  5,537  were 
•children  less  than  one  year  old,  and  3,900  children  from  one  to  fifteen 
yea&rs  old.  From  infectious  diseases  of  all  kinds  there  were  altogether 
2,084  deaths;  624  from  measles,  619  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  270  from 
whooping  coQgh,  230  from  scarlet  fever,  148  from  typhus  and  nervous 
fevers,  97  from  erysipelas,  86  from  child-bed  fever,  and  10  from  diarrhoea. 
From  consumption,  2,789  persons  died,  and  to  acute  inflammation  of  the 
breathing  organs  2,342  yielded.  Apoplexy  claimed  626  victims,  of  sui- 
cides there  were  237,  and  of  deaths  through  accident  275.  Catarrh  of 
the  stomach  and  diarrhea  accompanied  by  vomiting  occasioned  1,063 
deaths. 

METEOBOLOaV. 

The  lowest  point  reached  at  Misbyence  by  the  thermometer  during  the 
year  1885  was  on  December  12,  when  it  stood  at  — 13.6^  Bdaumur,  the 
highest  on  June  29,  when  it  was  at  +25.4^  B.  The  average  tempera- 
ture during  the  months  of  December,  1884,  January  and  February,  1885, 
was  -f  1.990  B.:  during  March,  April  and  May,  1885,  ^-7.52o  b.;  during 
June,  July,  ana  August  4-14.84^  B.;  during  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember +7.470  B.  The  number  of  icy  days,  the  greatest  temperature 
being  0^  B.,  were  13;  the  number  of  frosty  days,  with  minimum  tem- 
perature under  0^  B.,  were  76;  the  number  of  summer  days,  with  amax- 

H.  Ex.  171 ^23 
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imam  temperature  of  2(P  B.  or  more,  were  48;  the  number  of  raiuy  days 
were  151 ;  the  number  of  snowy  days,  16 ;  the  number  of  rainy  and 
snowy,  5 ;  the  number  of  foggy  days,  55 ;  and  the  number  of  days  on 
which  thunder-storms  occurred  were  15. 

EMiaRATION. 

The  emigration  from  Hesse  in  1885  was  2,503  persons,  against  3,175 
in  1884. 

Value  of  declared  exporU  from  the  district  of  the  commercial  agency  at  Mayenee  to  the 
United  States  of  America  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886,  as  compared  with  the 
calendar  year  1885. 


ArUolM. 


Agate  ware.  Jewelry,  and  imitatioii  of  Jewelry 

Aniline  colors 

Caps  for  bottiee 

Clay  pipes 

Cattle  hair 

Cbemicals • 

Cement 

Glue 

Hops 

HoasehoM  efTeota 

Leather 

Linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods 

Oil  paintings 

Preserved  paints 

Printed  mnsio 

Printing-black 

Seeds  and  plants 

Straw  palp 

Sandrles 

Wine  and  brandy , 

Toial 


$240,183  83 

80,  MO  12 

4,400  34 

2,840  03 

7,820  38 

142,475  00 

118,705  02 
10,575  14 

270^081  80 
2.820  20 

127,750  40 
2,074  14 
4,575  80 
0,002  00 
2.38148 
2,000  70 
2,871  58 
2,110  25 
7,110  28 

077,007  28 


1,724,064  46 


1885u 


$880,056  17 

42,008  55 

6^885  06 


1,702  82 

151,078  41 

83,0613» 

4,302  51 
88.133  00 

8,015  40 
05,480  05 


807  51 

14.068  40 

1,748  1» 

2.039  83 

36181 

O.S86  90 
678.SSS1S 


1,815^01142 


BBCAPIXULATION. 


Period. 


Viist  quarter.. 
Seoona  qoarf  er 
Tlbird  quarter  . 
Fourth  quarter 

Total.... 


1818,284  03 
449,  111  73 
870,051  03 
686»600  47 


1,734,054  45 


1888u 


8240,030  0 
373,750  2$ 
808.506  25 
882,434  40 


1,815^0U42 


JAMES  HENEY  SMITH, 

Commercial  Agent 

United  States  Gommeboiax  Agenot, 

Mayencej  JantMry  8, 1887. 
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MUNICH. 

Vahie  of  declares  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Munich  and  from  the  consular  agency 
at  Jugalmrg  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1886. 

MUl^ICH. 


Arttolet. 


Bronze  iM>wder 

UbroiiMM 

Copying,  gold  ftnd  metal  paper 

Dry  colon 

OlMapaintinn 

Lamb-ekin  gloTea 

hfo 

Photographs 

Stetawy  ..... 

Sondrias 


Lithogcaphio  sicmea 
aUvtSnUB 


Total. 


Quarter  ending— 


March  31. 


12,275  34 
3,297  07 
1,818  02 
3,455  88 
2,040  63 
4.608  97 

19, 823  83 
2,586  14 

27,36140 


5,660  64 
7,217  05 


79, 649  47 


Jane  80. 


12,606  83 
462  02 
4, 122  11 
6,523  10 
1, 687  55 
3.406  68 

12, 036  11 
4, 761  98 

15^868  63 


15,097  85 
14, 001  62 


80,654  28 


September  30. 


$1, 714  69 

916  25 

6,401  25 

6,578  64 


5,437  60 
31, 156  56 
3, 489  52 
74,713  31 
3,098  14 
8,084  57 
9,418  40 
2,537  37 


153,490  80 


December  31. 


Total  1886. 


12,721  97 
3,158  84 
3,204  98 

11,099  92 
3,522  65 
7, 282  73 

18,254  24 
8,254  80 

46,194  10 
1,808  85 
9,950  82 

10,870  97 


$9,408  83 

7,834  18 
15, 636  96 
27, 657  M 

7,2i0  73 

20,730  88 

80,770  74 

14, 032  44 

164, 187  34 

4,496  99 
88,811  88 
41,508  04 

2,537  87 


121, 013  87      434, 813  92 


AUGSBUBO. 


Copying:  gold  and  metal  paper 
Cotton  uwead 


Olaaa  paintings 

llathematicarinstnimenta 


Hosieal  instmrnenta 

SKSar!".::::::: 


Total. 


Total  Mvnleh  and  Aiigs- 
bnrg  .................... 

TMal  yoar  preoading 


18,206  53 
2,801  08 
8,707  88 
2,418  75 
2,512  55 
2,427  32 
3,868  19 
8,823  66 


$8,815  07 
5, 709  66 
2,018  18 


^448  00 
1,988  87 
2,854  65 


28,349  70 


107,99ri7 
100, 61b  07 


7,884  10 


23,329  87 


103,988  65 
110,805  41 


6^821  76 


$10, 198  80 
4,740  87 
3,940  52 


2,606  90 
2.451  51 
2,411  07 
6.784  80 


32, 134  37 


185,680  67 
115,749  71 


60,880  96 


$8,988  08 
8,105  95 
5^748  80 


2,246  82 

668  85 

2,726  40 

4, 140  74 


27, 514  73 


148,528  60 
120,402  28 


28^126  32 


$86^703  97 

16,857  46 

14,604  87 

2,418  75 

7,365  77 

7,890  «7 

9,900  48 

17, 102  25 


111,828  17 


664. 143  09 
447, 573  47 


105, 391  38 
6,82176 


WILLIAM  HUMMEL, 

Vice  and  Acting  Coniul. 


SONKEBEHG. 

B^art  of  Consul  Bischoff. 

The  aggregate  amonnt  of  exports  from  the  consalar  district  of  Sonne- 
herg  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  coded  September  30, 1886,  was 
$2,447,413.75,  resaltiDg  in  an  increase  of  $598,166.82  over  the  amonnt 
for  the  preceding  year. 

Table  A  enumerates  the  classes  of  goods  composing  this  export,  gives 
amounts  exported  of  each  article  dnring  the  four  quarters  of  the  year 
coded  September  30, 1886,  and  also  shows  increase  and  decrease  in  the 
named  articles  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Table  B  exhibits  the  aggregate  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States 
from  each  of  the  nine  Thuringian  states  constituting  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Sonneberg  during  the  four  quarters  ending  September  30, 1886, 
giving  also  the  number  of  exporters  from  each  such  state. 
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The  number  of  iuvoices  authenticated  at  this  office  during  the  last 
two  years  was:  September  30,  1884-'85,  3,401;  1886-'86,  4,883,  In 
these  figures  copies  of  invoices  and  other  miscellaneous  consular  serv- 
ices  are  not  included. 

INGREASE  OF  TRADE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  foregoing  tables  indicate  a  decided  in 
crease  of  business  at  this  consulate,  the  exports  having  been  greater 
than  in  any  other  year  since  the  consulate  was  established,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  here  to  consider  the  causes  of  this  increase. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  mention  the  unusual  efforts  which  were 
made  early  in  the  spring  by  the  merchants  of  this  district  particularly 
by  those  of  this  city,  to  command  the  American  trade.  The  raising  of 
the  tariff  in  Bussia  and  France  had  already  very  materially  lessened  the 
exports  from  this  district  thither.  The  troubles  between  Oermany  and 
Spain  concerning  the  Caroline  Islands  had  to  a  certain  extent  inter- 
nipted  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  it  was 
even  asserted  that  in  some  instances  orders  already  in  the  hands  of 
German  merchants  from  the  latter  country  had  been  countermanded. 
The  trade  with  France,  from  various  causes,  had  greatly  decreased,  while 
the  violent  political  agitations  prevailing  in  England  and  depression  of 
business  in  some  of  her  colonies  had  also  considerably  reduced  the  pur- 
chases in  this  section  by  the  merchants  of  that  country.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  the  general  tariff  war  now  going  on  between  the  European 
states  had  already  crippled  the  export  business  of  this  district,  as  well 
as  of  other  portions  of  Germany.  Under  these  circumstances  the  mer- 
ehants  were  forced  to  look  upon  America  as  their  almost  only  hope,  and 
eonsequently,  in  order  to  sustain  themselves,  they  made  extrao^iinary 
offers  to  our  merchants.  The  lattc !',  perceiving  their  opportunity  and 
encouraged  by  the  healthy  condition  of  business  at  home,  accepted  these 
favorable  proposals  and  bought  more  largely  than  usual;  in  fact,  in  some 
instances  the  first  orders  were  followed  by  supplementary  ones. 

In  the  second  place,  the  strict  and  persistent  application  of  the  in- 
structions issued  some  time  since  by  the  Department  as  to  the  proper 
place  and  method  of  having  invoices  authenticated  has  to  a  certain 
extent  broken  np  the  practice  of  certain  exporters  and  importers  of 
aggregating  shipments  from  different  consular  districts  and  having  the 
combined  invoices  for  the  same  authenticated  at  one  point,  and  for  one 
fee.  By  this  means  a  good  deal  of  business  which  formerly  was  either 
suppressed  or  thrown  into  other  channels,  but  which  rightfully  belonged 
to  this  consulate,  has  been  brought  here,  and  thus  the  exports  from  this 
district  seemingly  increased. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Concerning  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  this  district,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  there  is  not  mucU  to  be  given.  Canned  meats,  lard, 
flour,  petroleum,  hemlock  sole-leather,  boots  and  shoes,  and  perhaps 
here  and  there  a  few  agricultural  machines,  are  the  chief  articles  form- 
ing this  import,  but  the  total  import  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
export  from  here  to  our  country.  And  even  this  small  import  is  not  a 
direct  but  an  indirect  import.  Thuringia  is  entirely  inland,  and  her 
merchants  usually  obtain  their  American  wares  from  the  large  impor^ 
ers  at  the  sea-ports. 

OSOAB  BISCHOFF, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Sannebergt  September  30, 1886. 
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Table  A. — Exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Sonneherg,  years  ending  September  30, 

18S5  and  1866. 


Aiticlea. 


Bolls  and  other  toys 

Chinftgoodf  

Hosiery,  cotton 

Qlsasirare 

Soeds,  pUnts,  &o 

Slate-pencils 

Paints 

Papier  mscb6  and  fiuicy  goods. 

Bawbarytes 

Onus 

Hardware 

Basketo 

LIqnors 

Sniokers*  articles 

Nataral  mineral  water 


ICisoeHaneoas 

Brass  lamps 

Fancy  earthenware. . 
Mnsical  instnunents. 

Wafers 

Kid  gloves 


Total 

Total  1886 


Qoarter  ending— 


Dec  81, 1885. 


172,088  18 

6^609  80 

131,878  04 

10, 110  82 

80,163  43 

6,760  85 

6,002  06 

4, 816  64 

7,843  01 

4,204  62 

1, 760  07 

2,970  07 

8.256  87 

4, 514  41 

8,128  48 

1, 527  33 

020  88 

1,216  43 

256  21 


176  20 


863,001  14 
831,632  80 


22.268  84 


Mar.  81, 1886.  JoneSO,  1886. 


145.468  20 

75,048  87 

143.860  56 

24,238  00 

10,602  09 

7,220  06 

4, 130  04 

7.886  87 

4.802  66 

4.018  74 

4.090  67 

6.909  61 

8,207  10 

886  63 


742  89 
420  91 

284  10 
65  88 

285  60 
276  44 


844.461  21 
247,520  98 


$324,665  08 

201,218  63 

105.644  15 

21,410  04 

7,760  84 

16.216  89 

12,047  25 

10.833  00 

5.428  00 

4.663  68 

7. 513  40 

1.620  68 

4,632  40 

2,  Oil  60 

2,520  62 

1,860  67 

1,068  77 


570  01 

84  40 

168  67 


780,602  06 
601,710  38 


06,031  23 


128,802  62 


Sept  80, 1886. 


$445. 101  00 

813,497  26 

144, 286  19 

80.067  41 

8.764  68 

12, 759  67 

16, 802  63 

14.087  84 

11,676  15 

8,662  86 

2.071  64 

8.405  41 

2,252  00 

2,418  26 

8,008  71 

2.493  67 

231  60 

1.186  89 

625  07 

443  16 

167  73 

.   114  24 


1,018,448  45 
'    668,874  82 


850,  J^U 


Artielea. 


Dolls  and  other  toys 

China  goods 

Hosiery,  cotton 

Glass^nue 

Seeds,  plants,  dto 

Slate-pencils 

Painta 

Papier  mach6  and  fiuicy  goods 

Bawharytes 

Gnns 

Hardware « 

Baskets 

laiqnors .«•• • 

ScDokers*  articles 

Kataral  mineral  water 

Dmgs. • 

Misoellaneoas 

Brass  lamps.. >•••«•••••  •••••>• 

Fancy  eanhenwavs 

Mnsical  instrnments 

WaHpm 

BidgloTes 

•  Total 


Total  188& 


$887,414  80 
662,463  46 
625,189  84 
85,835  67 
52,271  04 
40.963  87 
88,47198 
86,622  85 
29.286  62 
21,889  80 

16.846  77 
14.814  67 

18.847  96 
9,824  80 
8,666  81 
6,114  66 
2,64125 
2,636  82 
1,606  67 

818  26 
770  18 
114  24 


9,447,418  75 


Total  1886. 


$605,641  46 

683,206  12 

414,856  26 

38,468  11 

80,648  63 

28,640  06 

25,880  62 

28,756  88 

4,115  22 

16. 176  96 

18,660  18 

10.02180 

7.681  00 

«,086  61 

12.276  14 

4,200  20 

2,202  86 

2.084  70 

1,618  80 


453  40 
8,897  10 


1,848;  246  96 


Increase  + 
Decrense  — 


+$281. 
+  89, 
+  110, 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


47, 
12, 
18, 
12, 

a. 

2, 
8, 

I 

8. 
1. 


+ 
+ 
-   8, 


772  88 
257  84 
333  56 
372  56 
627  51 
323  31 
581  46 
867  47 
121  80 
162  84 
213  46 
892  77 
766  96 
839  88 
608  88 
824  86 
848  80 
651  11 
12  18 
818  26 
826  64 
782  88 
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Table  B. — Aggregate  talae  of  all  goods  exported  to  the  United  JStates  from  each  of  the 
nine  precincts  embraced  in  the  United  States  consulate  at  Sonneberg  during  the  four  quar^ 
ters  ending  September  30,  1886,  and  giving  also  the  number  of  exporters  from  each  pre- 
cinct. 


Articles. 


Dolls  and  other  toys 

China  goods 

Hosiery,  cotton 

Glassware 

Seeds,  pUmts,  &c 

Slate-pencils 

Paints 

Papier  mach6  and  fimcy  goods 

Rawbarytes 

Onns 

Hardware , 

Baskets 

Liquors 

Smokers' articles 

Natural  mineral  water 

Drags  

Hiscellaneoas 

Brass  lamps 

Fancy  earthenware 

Masici^  instruments  . , 

Wafers 


Total  1886 
Total  1885 


^xe  Hein- 
Ingen  (08  ex- 
porters). 


$084.082  22 
814, 056  83 


44.429  56 


40, 963  37 
20.970  10 
32,699  48 


692  96 

3, 708  13 

1,880  74 

80  15 

8,666  81 


1,100.729  85 
789,470  93 


Benss  filtere 

Linie  (15 
exporters). 


$517,574  09 


Preuss.  Thn- 

ringia  (46 

exporters). 


$5,048  63 
105,894  16 


13, 693  60 
52,271  04 


1,824  62 

21, 839  80 

712  97 

8,923  72 


8,789  54 
'2,'635*92 
'"  26635 


617, 574  09 
413, 623  96 


210. 840  85 
145, 823  78 


bu^gRudol.    SaxeGotha 

stalt(44ex-      <*^;S«^^ 
porters).  ®"'* 


$46. 079  80 
138,301  18 


12.596  71 


1, 079  76 


86  32 


779  13 


198,932  90 
168,485  49 


$104. 578  65 
10. 116  44 


9, 842  IS 


9,895  08 
596  40 
613  23 


1,848  20 
6,'7e9"29 


2,365  02 
2,307  43 


1.258  20 


149, 147  07 
101«  718  23 


Articles. 


Dolls  and  other  toys 

China  goods 

Hosiery,  cotton 

Glassware 

Seeds,  paints.^ 

Slate-pencils 

Paints 

Papier  mach6  and  fkncy  goods. 

Bawbarytes 

Guns 

Hardware 

Baskets 

Liquors 

Smokers*  articles 

Natural  mineral  water 

Drugs 

Miscellaneous 

Brass  lamps 

Fancy  earthmware ,.... 

Musical  instruments 

Wafers 

Gloves,  kid 


Total  1886 
Total  1885 


Saxe  Coburg 
(21  export- 
ers). 


$67.893  25 
16,971  80 


1, 181  47 


139  55 


13. 091  54 
8. 182  72 
6,197  93 


Saxe  Wei- 
mar (37  ex- 
porters). 


Saxe  Alton- 
burg  (5  ex- 
porters). 


$28, 457  08 

24, 818  02 

7, 615  75 

4,092  20 


7,606  80 

2,105  66 

23,179  09 


118,658  26 
89, 911  70 


9, 147  48 


228  72 


253  47 
606  90 


108, 106  17 
68,025  88 


tt,274  67 
81, 611  97 


82,886  64 
68,449  99 


Schwarz- 

burg   Son- 

dershausen 

(lOexporters). 


$10,693  56 


4, 119  58 


510  94 


110  10 


114  24 


15,548  42 
14,286  95 


Total  (327  ex- 
porters). 


$e87,414  90 
65^463  46 
525, 189  84 
85,835  07 
52,271  01 
40. 063  87 
38,471  W 
86.622  8S 
29,236  5S 
21,339  80 
16.843  67 
14,814  57 
13.347  96 
9,894  89 
8,006  81 
6,114  56 
3,64125 
2.685« 
1,506  67 
813  9 
77918 
114  24 


2,447,413  75 
1,849,246  0 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  ofScnneherg  to 
the  UniM  States  of  America  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1686. 


Articles. 


B««1cets 

BrftM  lamps 

China  Koods 

Dolls  and  other  toys 

Dmes 

Fancy  earthenware 

O  lassware 

Gans 

Hardware .' 

Hosiery,  cotton 

KidKloves 

Liqaors 

IClneral  watAT 

Mlscellaneoas 

Musical  instmments 

PainU 

Papier  mach6  and  fancy  goods 

Bawbarytes 

8eeds«  plants,  ice 

Slate-pencils 

Smokers*  articles 

Wafers 


Total  1886. 
Total  1885 . 


Quarter  ending- 


Mar.  31, 1886.   JnneSO,  1886.  Sept  30. 1886. 


$6,909  51 

284  10 

75. 048  37 

45. 468  29 

742  89 

55  38 

24, 238  00 

4. 018  74 

4, 699  67 

143,380  56 


8,207  10 


420  91 

285  60 

4.130  04 

7,886  37 

4. 392  56 

10, 602  09 

7,229  06 

885  53 

276  44 


344, 461  21 
247. 529  98 


96,931  23 


$1, 520  58 


201,218  53 

824, 665  98 

1, 350  67 

570  01 

21.419  94 

4,553  58 

7. 513  49 

105. 044  15 


4. 632  40 

2,529  62 

1,058  77 

84  49 

12, 947  25 

10,  333  00 

5, 423  90 

7,760  84 

15, 215  39 

2,011  09 

158  67 


730, 602  95 
601,710  83 


128,892  62 


$3,405  41 

1, 135  39 

313,497  26 

445. 191  90 

2,493  67 

625  07 

30. 067  41 

8.562  86 

2. 071  54 

144. 286  19 

114  24 

2, 252  09 

3  008  71 

2:)1  69 

443  16 

16, 302  63 

14, 087  84 

11,576  15 

8.754  68 

12.  759  57 

2,413  26 

167  73 


1. 018, 448  45 
668. 374  32 


350, 074  13 


Deo.  31, 1886. 


$1. 305  25 

1, 159  21 

96,780  66 

108, 310  43 

4. 0i5  14 

220  97 

17, 135  93 

7.067  39 

1.584  43 

113.275  04 

1.382  82 

8.027  69 

7.  052  20 

344  25 

210  15 

6, 410  30 

5. 518  69 

10, 647  22 

44, 744  95 

15, 939  55 

1,827  81 


637. 970  24 
853,001  14 


184,069  10 


Total. 


$13. 

2. 

686, 

1,  013, 

8, 

1. 

92. 

24. 

16. 

SOO, 

1, 
13. 
12. 

2. 

1. 
89, 
37, 
82. 
66, 
51, 

7, 


140  85 
578  70 
544  82 
636  60 
612  37 
471  43 
861  28 
202  57 
160  13 
585  94 
497  06 
119  28 
590  59 
055  62 
023  40 
790  22 
825  90 
039  83 
852  56 
143  57 
138  29 
602  81 


2, 681, 482  85 
1, 871, 515  77 


759, 967  08 


STETTIK. 


Report  of  Vice- Consul  Dittmer, 

The  heav3'^  pressure  having  weighed  down  trade  and  industry  for 
years,  and  the  calamity  which  has  been  the  consequence  of  it,  for  the 
laboring  classes  in  many  cases  have  been  the  reason,  that  again  and 
again  new  proposals  and  projects  are  being  offered  as  radical  cures, 
which,  however,  when  thoroughly  sifted,  have  proved  economical  ana 
political  quack  remedies. 

First,  the  protective  duties  should  be  the  remedy;  then  bimetallism; 
and  DOW  it  is  said  that  the  Agrarian  party  will  bring  in  a  law  for  pro- 
hibiting th^  import  of  grain  entirely. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Agrarian  party,  after  having  found  out  that 
iroD  goods  made  in  Germany  are  selling  abroad  cheaper  thau  in  their 
own  country,  are  maneuvering  against  those  industrial  protective  du- 
ties which  were  passed  with  their  own  assistance  at  the  request  of  the 
iron  manufacturers. 

By  the  cooperation  of  the  Agrarian  party  and  the  Industrial  party 
the  protective  duties  against  foreign  products  were  accepted  in  the 
German  Parliament,  but  the  neighboring  countries,  soon  seeing  that  by 
these  measures  their  export  to  Germany  was  diminished,  or  even  pro- 
hibited, have  also  introduced  new  duties  or  raised  their  former  ones 
apon  German  products,  which  now  are  complained  of  by  the  German 
manufacturers,  the  export  from  Germany  to  such  countries  having  been 
made  impossible  for  the  future,  or  being  the  reason  that  export  draw- 
backs had  to  be  granted.    These  bonifications  are  sometimes — for  in- 
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Stance,  for  beet-root  sugar — even  higher  than  the  inland  daty  itself,  for 
which  they  were  intended  to  bean  indemnification. 

Notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned  calamity,  the  Government  still 
tries  to  raise  its  demands  on  the  taxability  of  the  people ;  the  new  stamp 
duty  is  in  force,  and  a  higher  ta>xation  of  spirits — the  monopoly  of  which 
was  not  accepted  by  the  Volksvertretung  in  its  last  session — will  be 
proposed  to  the  same  in  its  next  session  by  the  Government  Mach  as 
such  a  system  is  opposed  by  the  national  economists  and  the  free-tradei^ 
as  difficult,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  for  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  ta 
balance  the  budget,  the  unlucky  geographic  situation  of  Germany  re- 
quiring most  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  in 
spite  of  all  the  protestations  of  friendship  of  the  foreign  statesmen. 

Under  such  circumstances  but  few  industrial  establishments  are 
founded,  the  confidence  in  an  improvement  of  the  commercial  and  po- 
litical situation  being  but  very  small. 

In  consequence  thereof  money  was  abundant  during  the  whole  of  the 
year  past,  and  the  rate  of  discount  for  first-class  bills  several  times  under 
2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  highly  improved  means  of  communication  have  also  contributed 
to  lessen  the  capital  inveisted  for  a  longer  time  in  the  exchange  of 
goods  of  the  different  nations.  In  former  times  when  large  quantities 
of  goods  were  bought  in  the  producing  countries,  they  had  to  be  on 
their  way  for  many  months,  to  be  stored  at  their  arrival,  assorted,  and 
could  not  till  then  be  sold. 

Nowadays  goods  are  generally  purchased  only  from  hand  to  month 
and  have  to  be  delivered  already  in  such  a  state  that  after  the  usually 
short  transport  by  steamers  they  can  be  sold  to  the  consumers  them- 
selves, and  the  capital,  which  formerly  had  to  be  invested  for  from  six 
to  twelve  months  in  goods  imported  from  the  United  States,  can  now  be 
made  use  of  three  or  four  times  within  the  same  period.  Besides,  the 
highly  improved  check  system  has  been  also  of  great  advantage  to  the 
wholesale  dealer,  who  now  has  always  money  in  readiness,  whilst  in 
former  times  millions  of  dollars  were  on  their  way  as  remittances. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  remain  unmentioned  that  the  present 
excellent  means  of  communication  have  united  all  the  principal  com- 
mercial places  of  the  world  in  one  international  market,  and  thus  made 
a  famine  in  one  place  quite  impossible. 

The  telegraph  informs  the  whole  world  within  a  very  short  time  of  the 
demands  of  any  commercial  place,  and  causes  the  merchants  at  Sacra- 
mento, on  the  borders  of  the  Volga,  and  in  the  Ukraine  to  direct  their 
surplus  of  grain  to  those  countries  where  there  is  want  of  it. 

Of  the  total  import  of  grain.and  potatoes  of  2,6'^2,457  tons,  at  1,000 
kilograms,  into  Germany  in  1885,  against  3,194,054  tons  in  1884,  via 
Stettin,  174,811  tons  were  imported  from  abroad,  mostly  from  Bussia, 
and  56,407  by  sea  from  German  ports. 

The  total  export  of  the  before-mentioned  goods  from  Germany  amounted 
to  3;34,6(»9  tons  in  1884,  against  274,149  tons  in  1885,  of  which  29,735 
tons  were  shipped  abroad,  and  7,146  tons  to  German  ports,  a  total  of 
36,881  tons,  total  value  5,220,900  marks. 

The  revenue  of  the  German  Empire  raised  by  the  duties  amounted  to 
240,827,960  marks  in  1885,  against  220,960,650  marks  in  18S4. 

Of  the  increase  of  last  yea^s  revenue  12,350,000  onnst  be  attributed 
to  the  higher  duty  on  grain,  1,720,000  to  that  on  cattle,  and  940,000  to 
that  on  timber. 
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The  duty  on  Deet-roots  raised  in  the  country  shows  a  revenue  in  1885 
as  follows : 


IteniB. 

^ 


Revenae 

Len  di-mwback 

Net 


1885. 


Marht. 
100, 581, 112 
125,940,562 


84,031,550 


1884. 


Marki. 
157,031,071 
100,704,580 


47,327,801 


Daring  the  season— from  the  fall  of  1885  to  the  end  of  February,  1886 — 
duty  was  paid  for  7,063,828  tons,  at  1,000  kilograms,  of  bee^roots,  against 
9,961,066  tons  during  the  same  time  in  1884-'85. 

The  smaller  crop  of  beet-roots  during  the  last  campaign  proves  a 
pretty  large  decrease  in  their  cultivation,  caused  by  the  low  prices  of 
sugar,  which  in  their  turn  pressed  upon  those  of  the  beetroots  to  sucb 
an  extent  that  growing  them  did  not  pay  the  farmer  any  longer. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  the  improvement  in  the  way  of 
extracting  sugar  from  the  molasses  by  the  ^^  Strontionit"  process  will 
have  increased  the  percentage  of  sugar  extracted  from  the  beet-roots. 
The  export  of  beet-root  raw  sugar  from  the  whole  of  Germany  in  the- 
year  1885  amounted  to  529,547  tons  against  738,629  tons,  at  1,000  kilo 
grams,  in  1884,  of*  which  Stettin  exported  by  sea,  in  1885,  45,069  tons« 
value  45,000,000  marks,  of  raw  sugars  of  at  lea^t  88  per  cent,  polariza- 
tion, against  27,742  tons  in  1884,  and  18,690  tons,  value  10,000,000  marks, 
of  refined  sugars  against  22,368  tons  in  1884,  of  which  quantities  3,493^ 
tons  of  raw  sugars  were  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1885  against  3,029 
tons  in  1884. 

The  abundant  crop  of  beet-root  in  1884  influenced  the  prices  of  sugar 
still  in  1885,  and  they  did  not  look  up  before  a  considerable  decrease  of 
its  cultivation  in  1885  was  evident.  The  rather  high  prices  quoted  in 
May  and  June  were  but  nominal,  as  hardly  any  business  was  done  at  that 
time,  the  prices  of  refined  sugars  not  looking  up  proportionately  and  but 
very  small  quantities  being  bought  for  exportation.  For  50  kilograms 
of  refined  sugar  of  96  per  cent  polarization  20.60  marks  were  paid  here 
In  January,  22  marks  in  February,  23  marks  in  April,  26.60  to  27  marks 
in  May  and  June,  25.80  marks  in  July  and  August,  25  marks  in  Septem- 
ber, 24  marks  in  October  and  November,  and  26  marks  in  December. 

During  the  whole  year  the  business  in  refined  sugars  was  languid,  and 
prices  were  low  in  proportion  to  those  paid  for  raw  sugars.  The  refined 
sugars  extracted  by  the  ^^Strontionit"  process  fh>m  molasses  proved  a 
strong  competitor  to  the  products  of  the  refineries,  and  mogt  probably 
there  will  be  no  fair  balance  in  prices  before,  by  the  increase  of  molasses 
refineries,  the  nrice  of  molasses  has  been  raised  to  a  right  proportion 
witn  those  of  the  raw  sugars.  Twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-two  tons  (at  1,000  kilograms  to  the  ton)  of  molasses,  value 
2,500,000  marks,  were  exported  from  here  by  sea,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  forwarded  to  France,  and  besides  which  were  8,460  tons  of 
potato  sugar,  potato  sirup,  starch  sugar,  starch  sirup,  and  glucose,  valuo 
1JOO,000  marks. 
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The  malt  doty  on  manufactariDg  spirits  yielded  a  revenue  as  fol- 
lows: 


Items. 

1865. 

188i. 

Revenue ................. 

f 

Markt. 
63,667.197 
16,869.627 

Marit. 
63,058,544 

LieAS  drawback 

10, 089, 531 

J^l  A  U       »  ^  »  m  m  ^    AAAABA    m  m  m 

46,697,670 

46,968,006 

The  export  of  spirits  from  the  whole  of  Germany  amounted  to  87,680 
tons,  at  1,000  kilograms,  of  which  quantity  22,259  tons  were  shippedfrom 
Stettin,  viz,  15,745  tons  to  Spain,  and  the  rest  to  other  countries. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Prussian  railways  having  become  the  property 
of  the  state,  brought  la«t  year  a  surplus  of  178,814,000  marks,  less  4  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  142,272,000  marks  ]  net  proceeds, 
36,542,005  marks.  The  surplus  would  have  been  still  greater  had  not 
very  low  rates  of  transport  been  granted  in  the  interest  of  agricultare, 
mining  industry,  and  shipping,  and  had  they  not  to  compete  with  the 
railways  and  shipping  of  the  states  surrounding  Germany. 

Respecting  the  trade  from  the  United  States  to  Stettin  I  have  to  re- 
port, that  last  year  it  was  carried  on  direct  by  the  steamers  of  the  Dan- 
ish Thingvalla  line;  the  steamships  Katie  and  Martha,  of  the  Stettin 
Lloyd ;  and  a  number  of  sailing  vessels,  and  indirect  via  Qull-Li  verpool 
by  the  steamers  of  the  Wilson  line. 

The  total  import  by  sea  to  Stettin  and  its  outport,  Swinemiinde, 
amounted  in  1885  to  1,295,724  tons,  at  1,000  kilograms  ]  in  1884,  to 
1,4463,569  tons;  the  total  export  in  1885  to  573,125  tons,  at  1,000  kilo- 
grams ;  in  1884,  to  479,839  tons ;  6.51  per  cent,  of  the  above  import  ar- 
rived from  the  United  States  in  1885,  against  6.31  per  cent,  in  1884,  and 
3.83  per  cent,  of  the  export  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1885, 
against  4.63  per  cent,  in  1884.  The  total  arrivals  by  rail  at  Stettin  in 
1885  were  451,140  tons ;  in  1884, 476,785  tons.  The  total  export  by  rail 
from  Stettin  was  298,627  tons  in  1885,  against  459,558  tons  in  1884. 

From  the  United  States  there  arrived  and  departed  with  cargoes  the 
following: 


Year. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  yeseela. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Tessete. 

1885 .* 

No. 
26 
21 

Cu.  met. 
138,885 
115,468 

No. 
83 
89 

Ou.  met. 

141,611 
124,508 

No. 
23 
21 

Oil  mot. 
125,452 
118,054 

No. 
89 
43 

68,180 

1864 

61, 6M 

-m 

By  sea  were  imported  in  1885  297,625  barrels  of  petroleum,  against 
265,272  barrels  in  1884 ;  of  which  quantity  49,732  tons,  at  1,000  kilograms, 
arrived  from  the  United  States ;  1,363  tons  from  Bremen,  and  209  tons 
from  Eussia.  Stock  at  the  close  of  1885,  38,247  barrels,  against  46,798 
barrels  at  the  close  of  1884. 

In  spite  of  all  the  endeavors  made  by  the  proprietors  of  the  wells, 
but  few  barrels  of  Eussian  petroleum  sell  here,  and  therefore  its  prices 
are  not  quoted  at  the  exchange. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  50  kilograms  of  American  petroleam 
«old  here  in  bond  at  8.50  marks ;  later  on  prices  fluctuated  between  7.55 
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and  8^0  marks,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  8  marks  were  paid  in  bond, 
and  12.10  marks  doty  paid.  Already  in  1884  an  additional  daty  on 
petrolenm-casks  had  been  moved  by  the  German  Bundesrath  for  pro- 
tecting the  coopers  and  dealers  in  timber.  Opposition  was  made  in 
vain  against  this  new  daty  from  different  parties.  However  the  law 
was  passed,  bat  with  the  clause  that  this  additional  daty  should  be 
raised  only  from  such  barrels  as  were  not  exported  again. 

Five  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  tons,  at  1,000  kilograms,  of 
American  pig  lard  arrived  here  by  sea,  namely,  2,519  tons  direct  from 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  via  England  and  Denmark.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  39  marks  were  quoted  for  Wilcox  and  Fairbanks; 
later  on  prices  went  down  to  35^  marks,  then  to  33^  marks  for  Wilcox, 
and  32  for  Fairbanks;  at  the  close  of  the  year  34  marks  were  quoted  for 
Armour  for  50  kilograms  net,  inclusive  of  cask,  in  bond. 

Of  American  resin  3,056  tons,  at  1,000  kilograms,  were  imported. 
Prices  went  down  for  brown  to  good  strained  from  4  to  3.60  marks,  for 
dear  from  5.60  to  5  marks,  even 'to  4.10  marks,  i)er  50  kilograms  net,  in- 
clusive of  cask,  10  per  cent.  tare. 

But  small  quantities  of  tallow  arrived  direct  from  New  York  and 
some  more  indirect  via  England.  New  York  city  tallow  sold  at  the  be- 
ginning of  ihe  year  at  37  marks  for  50  kilograms,  duty  paid ;  during  the 
year  prices  went  down  to  34,  33^  marks,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  32 
marks  were  paid.  The  prices  of  Bussian  yellow  candle  tallow  fluctu- 
ated between  44  and  37  marks,  which  latter  price  ruled  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

Eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty -two  tons,  at  1,000  kilograms, 
of  maize  were  imported  here,  the  greater  part  direct  from  the  United 
States ;  the  average  price  in  January  was  128  marks ;  in  February,  132 
marks ;  in  March,  122  marks ;  in  April,  116^  marks,  and  then  it  fluc- 
tuated during  the  remainder  of  the  year  between  119  and  117  marks. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  crop  in  the  United  States  no  clover-seed 
eonld  be  bought  from  that  country ;  likewise  the  high  prices  of  timothy 
prevented  the  import  The  prices  for  German  red-clover  seed  varied 
from  33  marks  for  common  up  to  54  marks  for  very  best  quality  per  50 
kilograms;  for  timothy,  from  20  to  28  marks. 

The  following  articles  were  exported  from  Stettin  to  the  United 
States,  viz : 

'  [Ton = 1,000  kHogramft.] 


Artidat. 


1889. 


Spelter 

PotMb 

Zine  oxide 

Scrftp-iron 

Wroaffhiiroii 

Cement 

Xalnli 

yUxnndbemp 

Kmpty  petroleom-barrels 


Tons. 

2,241 
203 
838 

19* 
40 

254 

180i 

5,776 

0,384 

242 

181 


1884. 


Tont. 
1,142 


505 


70 

610 

339 

1,037 

11,729 

166 


Articles. 


Fruifcjaice 

Dentrme  

Potatostarch 

Potato  sagar 

Glncose 

Beet-root  sugar 

Rape  oil 

Wood  palp 

Wool 

Sheet-zinc,  rolled 


1885. 


1884. 


• 

Tor^t. 

Tont, 

1001 

96 

187 

39 

40 

166 

844 

89 

493 

3,029 

51 

231 

474 

69 

61 
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Sach  goods  as  are  shipped  from  here  to  the  United  States  via  Hull-Liv- 
erpool, by  the  steamers  of  the  Wilson  line  are  not  registered  separately 
bat  only  as  being  sent  to  England,  and  therefore  no  statistics  respect- 
big  tms  trade  are  obtainable. 
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FBEiaHTS. 

From  here  to  New  York,  per  sailing  vessels,  3s.  sterling  were  paid  per 
ton  of  dead  weight,  2s.  per  ton  of  cement,  from  12  to  l^d.  per  empty 
petroleam-barrel ;  to  Philadelphia  5s.  per  ton  of  kainit,  from  13^  to  1^1 
per  empty  petroleum-barrel j  to  Charleston  Ss.  per  ton;  to  Wilmington 
7s.  to  7s.  3d.  per  ton  of  kainit. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  freights  became  still  lower,  and  even  2«.  per 
ton  of  dead  weight,  10«.  per  ton  of  rags,  7d,  per  empty  petroleum-bar- 
rel were  accepted  to  New  York,  and  6s.  per  ton  of  kainit  to  GharlestOD. 
By  the  steamers  of  the  Stettin  Lloyd  14,135  tons  of  goods  and  3,300 
passengers  were  carried  to  New  York,  and  20,900  tons  of  goods  and 
2,300  passengers  back  to  Stettin. 

In  Stettin  and  its  ontport,  Swinemiinde,  there  arrived  in  1885,  2,30& 
steamers  and  1,207  sailing  vessels  with  cargoes,  162  steamers  and  177 
sailing  vessels  in  ballast ;  total  3,851  ships  measuring  3,429,053  cubic 
meters,  against  4,120  ships  measuring  3,616,089,  in  1884,  3,825  ships 
measuring  3,121,075  in  1883,  of  which  21  were  Russian,  305  Swedish, 
185  Norwegian,  420  Danish,  54  Dutch,  640  English,  7  French,  1  Italian, 
1  North  American,  and  2,217  German  ships. 

The  3l8t  December,  1885, 196  ships  measuring  49,009  tons  burden 
were  registered  at  Stettin,  of  which  68  were  sailing  vessels  above  60 
tons,  59  sea-going  steamers  and  67  tugs  and  river  steamers,  and  1^ 
steamers  are  being  built  here. 

On  the  renowned  Stettin  ship-building  yard  ^<  Vulcan,"  six  steamers 
are  being  built  for  the  North  German  Lloyd  at  Bremen  for  the  East 
Asiatic  trade,  two  iron-clads  for  the  Chinese  Government,  one  iron- 
clad for  the  German  Government,  and,  besides,  a  number  of  merchant 
steamers.  At  this  wharf  there  is  also  a  floating  dock,  in  which  ships  of 
almost  any  size  can  be  docked  in  a  very  short  time. 

There  are  at  Stettin  and  environs  some  very  extensive  cement  manu- 
factories, the  products  of  which  are  patronized  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  also  exported  to  the  United  States  and  Australia. 

Importi  and  exporU  at  Stettin  far  the  near  ending  Decemher  31, 1885. 

IMPORTS. 


▲rtidM. 


OlIMIO 

Brwi.. 


Waste  paper,  ite 

Cotton,  raw 

Waste  cotton 

Cotton  yam 

Cotton  goods 

Lead  and  leaden  goods 
Dmgs 


Soda  and  natron 

Bone  dost  and  bone>blaok. . 
Chalk  white  and  whitening 

Salphnr 

Sorap-lron  and  pig-iron  . . . . . 


Wrought  iron,  bar8,rails,  and  plates 

Earths,  limestones,  and  ores 

Flax,  hemp,  Jute,  and  oocoanot  fiber 


Qoantity. 


KHoiframt, 

292,058 

8,782.016 

8,622,(^76 

5e,eo5 

8,876,015 

46,047 

084,887 

53,157 

845,402 

18,839,810 

2,731.209 
5,185^000 
2,101.856 
1,020,632 
82^481,177 

15^545,418 

76,956,175 

2,586,152 


Yalae 
entered. 


Wheooe  imported. 


Markt. 
70,093 
817,298 
683,978 

5,860 

2,876,015 

23,023 

1,506,642 

186.047 

807,048 

6,828^608 

207,782 

957,803 

42,037 

153,005 

^856,5^1 

2,950,027 

4  872,599 

1,448,018 


Oermany,  Belginm. 

Oermany.  Penmark.Rneaia,y.nriaa<. 

Oermanr,  Denmark,  Bnaaia,  l9esB> 

dinavia. 
Germany,  England.  United  States. 
England  United  Stetes. 
Denmark,  England. 
England. 
Oennftny,  Ketheriands,  England. 

Da 
Germany,  Russia,  Franee,  Ke(]M^ 

lands.  England. 
Netherlands,  England. 
Oermany,  Baasia.  Belgium. 
Germany,  Denmark. 
GeimanT,  France,  Italv. 
Denmark,    Soandinayia, 

Netbenands,  England. 
Scandinavia,  Belgium,  Netherianda, 

England. 
Germany,  Denmark,    SoailiiBaTi% 

England. 
Germany,  Russia,  England. 


Belgina, 
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tpcrU  and  exports  at  Stettin  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885~CoQtiDaed. 

IMPOBTS-Continned. 


Articles. 


pMw,  beans,  Ao 

Ad  giMswsre 

ITS,  bristles,  snd  horse-bair. 

dns 

les,  and  parts  of  them 

rand  brass 

IT  and  leather  goods 

mannfkctares  of  J  ate  and 

and  teitnre  of  jute 

if  any  kind 

ind  fl^ 

ifrnits 

'«• 

aadeoooa 

les 

Doanddgaia 

dfoooelaid 

pasteboard,  and  goods  nann- 

iredUiereoL 

atftngoib 

mm 

wdcoal 

It 

any  Idnd 

mdhair 

a  yams,  felts,  and  woolen 

f  other  goods  of  minor  im> 
Ace  and  no  interest  for  the 
» with  the  United  States. 

Msi : 


Quantity. 


KUofftamt. 

252,81)6,485 

8. 962, 045 

203,512 

05,227 

602,090 

2,022,101 

1,287,188 
244,070 
478,487 

300,007 

274,160 

1,188.118 

4,408,800 

101,040 
1,112,287 

004.054 

067,448 

84,605^020 

174,000 
9,880^220 

811,041 
0,000,208 
0,007,854 
1,802,888 

406,288 

202,501 

12,248 

17,070,101 

6,488.554 

8,810,102 

780,170 

4,841,670 

51,700,200 
0,840^017 
200^006,800 
2,104,206 
4,200,050 
5,010,070 

1,124,948 

203.010 

00,802,272 


1,000,250,500 


Yalae 
entered. 


Marki, 

27,470.441 
085,825 
100,597 
220,211 
709. 907 

2,584,101 

1, 657, 214 
1.234.407 
1,284,688 

1.190,001 

70,508 

8,700,205 

8,220.000 

824,708 
015^210 

710,251 

1,150,000 

11,027,814 

01,857 
11,808,754 

124,050 

2.120.580 

2,780,000 

82,783 

81,050 

400.027 

48.022 

0,200,250 

8,800,068 

2,240,887 

417,850 

1,701,884 

8,281,042 
270,080 

2,000,088 
250,705 
206,240 

1,008,880 

1,087,421 

1,027,068 

10,252,014 


152,052,006 


Whence  imported. 


Germany,  Knssia,  Boamania. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

RnMia. 

Germaoy,  RuMia,  England. 

Germany,  Belgium,  England,  United 

States. 
Germany,  Scandinavia.  England. 
Germany.  Russia,  England. 
Do. 

Do. 

Germany,  England. 

Germany,  Fnuice,  Netherlands,  Eng- 
land. 

Germany,  Denmark,  France,  Nether- 
lands, Enelsnd,  Spain. 

Germany,  Hnssia. 

Germany,  Scandinavia,  Netherlands, 
United  States. 

Germany,  Netherlanda,  England. 
Do. 

Gennany,  ScandinaTtm  Netherlands, 
England. 

Germany,  England. 

Germany,  Denmark,  Franoe,  Neth- 
erUmds,  England. 

Germany,  Denmark,  United  Statea. 

Germany,  Russia. 

Germany,  Denmark. 

Germany,  Seandinayia,  PortogaL 

Germany,  Denmark,  England, 
United  States. 

Germany,  Netherlands. 

Germany,  England. 

Germany,  Denmark.  Bossia,  France,  ^ 
Netherlands,  England,  Spain. 

Germany.  Denmark,  England, 
United  States. 

Germany,  Denmark,  Bossia,  Eng- 
land, united  States. 

Germany,  Scandinavia,  Netherlands. 

Germany,  Russia,  Netherlands,  Eng- 
land. Unitod  SUtes. 

United  States. 

Belglam,  England. 

England. 

West  Indisn  Archipelago. 

France,  United  States. 

Germany,  Denmark,  Scandinavia, 
Russia.  France.  England. 

Germany.  Denmark,  Russia,  Eng- 
land. 

Germany,  Russia,  England. 
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Imports  and  exports  at  Stettin  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885— Continued. 

BXPOBTS. 


ArticlM. 


Brao,  malt^  aDdrice^ast 

Bags,  woolen  and  half  woolen 

Other  raffs 

Nets  ana  ropes 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton  jam 

Cotton  goods 

Lead,  crude 

Drags  and  dyaa 

Potash 

Silicate  of  soda 

Arsenic  acid  and  white  arsenic 

White  lead 

Bagar  of  lead  and  yinegar  of  lead. 
Apothecary's  |pods 

Chlorate  of  potash 

Potasaa  and  acids 

Dye>woods 

GlyceriDe,  purified. ...4 

Chalk  and  whitening 

Mineral  waters 

Natron 

Hariaticacid 

Salphnrio  acid 

Supetphosphate 

Scrap  and  pig  iron 

Iron  hars  and  plates,  nils,  wirs  and 
iron  goods. 

Cement 

Kaiait 

Iron  pyrites  and  aUmoio 

Flax,  hemp,  andoaknn 

Orain ■ 

Bape- 

Potatoes 

Glaas  and  glassware 

Feathers  and  hair 

Hides  for  mann&ctoring  leather. . 

Timher  and  wooden  goods 

Hops 

Machines,  and  parts  of  them 

Antimony,  metallic 

Arsenic 

Skins 

Copper  and  brass,  and  goods  made 

thereofl 
Leather ^ 

Jnte  and  hemp  yarn,  and  goods  of 
teztnre  made  thereof. 

Candles 

Beer,  any  kind 


Quantity. 

Value,  includ- 
ing coete  and 
charges. 

Kiloarami. 
4, 774, 030 
88,883 

Marht. 
405.870 
15,  Oil 

2,768,703 

83.454 

237.338 

133,878 

408,367 

15,022 

237,338 

802,666 

564.556 

8,885,688 

2,004,173 
2,264,121 

5^481,035 

8,072.868 

8,370,464 

880,014 

1,031,184 

40,402 

2,727,108 

87,651 

10,267 

081,788 

240,801 
211,827 

100,012 
215*774 

60,112 
8^676 

86^067 
•0,4(10 

1,815,061 
08^800 

265,507 
88*042 

715,677 
828,074 

M*814 
414,037 

8*834 
1,238,018 

8,834 
75,175 

1,450,415 
4,506,480 
1,470,848 

100,456 
450, 5M 

68,477 

8,810,228 

12,840,685 

86,712.740 

7,050,200 

84,607 

1,748,856 

180^805 

1,260 

781,878 

4M,802 

80,786^182 

•k2M^0tO 

8»  288^  115 

088*814 

17,040,002 
053,416 

807,005 
846,466 

46,565 

126,056 

120,473 

178,602 

58,812,464 

6,755,881 

167,145 

566,007 

4,882,681 

8,000 

115*723 

3,812,042 

5,863 

173,584 

14,017 
1,154,625 

74,585 
8,780,113 

210,824 

1,031.420 

1,807,075 

8,854,762 

578,845 
160,806 

752,408 
40,270 

Whither  exported. 


Germany,  Denmark,  ScandiosTis. 
Germany,       Denmark,      Ba^sad, 

United  States. 
Germany,  England,  United  Ststea. 
Germany,*United  States. 
Germany,  ScandinaTia. 
Germany,  Denmark,    ScaadiaaTis, 

Bossia. 
Do. 
Germany,  Bnssia,  England,  United 

Sutes. 
Germany,    Denmark,    Soaodina^ris, 

Buasia,  Netherlands,  England. 
Germany,  Denmark,    ScandinaTia, 

France,  Netherlands,  England. 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  Bossia. 
Germany,  Buaaia. 
Germany,   Denmark,    ScandinaTia, 


Buoaia,  England. 
Scandinavia,  Bi 


LnasiiL  England. 
Germany,   Denmark,   acandinarja, 

Bossia,  England. 
Germany.  ScandinaTi*. 
Germany,  Denmark,    Soaadinanrii^ 

Boasia. 
Do. 
Germany,    Denmark,   ScandinafiiK 

Bossia,  Spain. 
Germany,  KoaaiAi 
Germany,    Denmark,    SoaikHaaTii^ 

Buaaia,  England. 
Denmark,  Buaaia. 
Germany,    Denmark,    SoaadinaTi^ 

Buaaia. 
Germany,  SoandinaTiA,  Bossia^ 

Do. 
Ctannany,  Bossia^  England,  United 

Statea. 
Germany,    Denmark,    Soandinatts 

B«uaia,  Uaitod  8tataa> 
Do. 
Scandinayia,  Buaaia*  Unilod  States. 
Bussia,   England,     SpaUi.     United 

States. 
Germany.    Denmark,    SoaDdiaavia* 

Spain,  United  SUtea. 
Germany.    Denmark,   Soaadinavia, 

Buaaia,  Netberianda*  England. 
Scandinavia*  Bnaalftk   Hothsriaak. 

United  States. 
Denmark.  Scandinavia,  Englail 
Germany,    Denmark,    Soandiaavla, 

Buaaia,  Eaglaad. 
Germany,    Denmark,    Soaadinavis* 

Bnasia*  United  States. 
Germany,  Denaoark,  TTnasia,  UUtod 

Suteo. 
Germany,   Denmark,    Scandinavia, 

Buasia,  France^  England,  2fethe^ 

lands. 
Germany,   Denmark,    Boandlnavia, 

Buasia. 
Da 
Germany,  Denmark,  BoaAa. 
Bussia,  Belgium,  Netherlaads,  "Bag- 

land. 
Bussia,  United  SUtea. 
Germany,    Denmark.    Scandinavia, 

Bussia,  England,  Ketherlands. 
Germany,    Denmark,    Scandinavia, 

Bussia. 
Germany,    Denmark,    Scandinavia, 

Bussia,  England. 
(Germany,  Scandinavia*  Buasia. 
Do. 
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mporis  and  exports  at  Stettin  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885— Con  tinned. 

EXPORTS— Continued. 


Ariioles. 


ly  and  spirits. 


r,  also  artificial. 


fresh  and  proserred 

Dgsin  barrels 

Juices  not  boiltid  and  without 

ftr. 

Ine 

3  starch  and   potato  floor, 
•wroot. 


>  sugar  and  potato  sirap. 


(of  the  sogar  mannfaetory) . 

ngar  and  sugar  eandy 

agar  of  at  least  88  per  cent. 


and  pasto>boaid 


I  and  paving  stones 
I,  and  olay  goods . .. 


m,  eashmere,  and  Vienna  wool, 
indwooi 


felt 


nUed. 


J  other  articles,  howcTer,  of 
importanee  to  the  iTnited 
tee,  and  reprMsenting  each  by 
If  bat  little  raloe. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


KiXogrami. 
22,821,943 

1,846,620 

825.001 

67,820 

0,810,840 

455^900 

611,854 

7,681,206 

44,662,456 

6,630,561 

24.482,604 

7,040,081 

1,411,860 

787,826 
18,600,801 
45,068,053 

U6S7,068 
7,758,808 

11,818,582 

4,803,812 

7,867,366 

47,025 
127,228 

478,868 

18;  016^  766 

7,044,835 

70,902,004 


548,840,876 


Yalne,  includ- 
ing costs  and 
charges. 


Marks. 
6,603,684 

1, 123, 010 

552.502 

57,820 

1,534.850 

296,374 

214,742 

1,537,005 

7,592,618 

156,0^0 
2,448,260 
1,400,816 

282,272 

178,822 

10,092,763 

3,504,402 

4,225^687 

8,174,660 

200,831 
75,817 

080,760 

71,887 
192,034 

2,586,320 

6^  672;  203 

2,806,244 

86;  913, 446 


Whence  exported. 


162,156,796 


Germany,  ScandlnsTia,  Netherlands, 

Rubsia,  Eoffland,  Spain. 
Germany,    Denmark,    Scandinavia, 

Russia, 
Germany,    Denmark,    Scandinavia, 

England. 
Germany,  Scandinavia. 
Germany,  Russia. 
Germany,    Denmark,    Scandinavia, 

Russia,  England,  United  States. 
Scandinavia,  Netherlands,  England, 

United  States. 
Germany,    Denmark,    Scandinavia, 

Russia.     Netherlands,      England, 

lUly,  United  States. 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  Netherlands, 

England. 
Germany,  iTcandinavia. 
France,  Belgium . 
Germany,  Denmark,  England,  Spain, 

United  States. 
Germany,    N^etherlands,     England, 

United  States. 
Germany,  Scandinavia. 
Gkermany,  Scandinavia^  Russia. 
Scandinavia,   Russia,   Netherlands, 

United  States. 
Germany,  Soandinavi*,  Netherlands, 

England,  United  States. 
Germany,    Denmark,    Scandinavia, 

Russia,  England. 
Germany,    Denmark,    Scandin.ivia, 

RuMia,  Spain. 
Germany,    Denmark,    Scandinavia, 

RuAJtia. 
Germany,    Denmark,    Soandiaivia, 

Frikuoe,  Russii^  Spain.         * 
United  States. 
Germany,    Denmark,    Scandinavia, 

Russia,  England. 
Germany,    Denmark,    Scandinavia, 

Russia. 
Germany,      Scandinavia,      Russia, 

France,  England,  United  States. 
Germany,  Scandinavia,    Denmark, 

Sogland,  United  Statea. 


I 


JULIUS  DITTMBR, 
Viee  and  Deputy  Consul. 


NiTED  States  Consulate, 

SteUiny  September  26, 1886. 
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GBEECE. 

PATRAS, 

Bepart  of  Consul  Hancock. 

IMPOBTS. 

The  only  direct  imports  to  this  port  from  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year  consist  of  38,000  cases  of  refined  petroleum  (this  liqaid  still 
continues  a  Gk)vernment  monopoly),  and,  as  sample,  some  few  thousand 
oaken  staves  for  the  making  of  currant-casks.  If  the  prices  of  these 
staves  compare  favorably  with  those  imported  from  Austria  a  consid- 
erable business  might  be  done,  as  a  large  number  of  casks  are  used  in 
packing  currants;  almost  the  whole  quantity  that  goes  to  the  United 
States  is  packed  in  this  description  of  package.  The  staves  that  come 
from  Austria  are  very  much  broader  than  those  of  the  sample  referred 
to,  and  average  in  width  about  14  inches  the  three  staves,  length  being 
about  30  inches.  They  sell  here  free  of  all  charges,  delivered  on  quay, 
excepting  import  duty,  at  63«.  per  1,000  staves  at  present  rate  of  ex- 
change, or,  say,  $12.85.  The  barrels  when  packed  weigh  about  3  cwt. 
each,  60  that  a  strong  description  of  stave  is  necessary.  The  American 
staves  were  worked;  probably  it  would  answer  better  for  them  to  come 
in  the  rough,  like  the  Austrian  staves,  as  the  duty  is  much  less  than  on 
worked  staves. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  other  goods  are  imported  from  the  United 
States  indirectly,  such  as  clocks,  sewing-machines,  hams,  tinned  edi* 
bles,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  shops,  but  coming  indi- 
xectly  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  quantity  or  value. 

EXPORTS. 

According  to  the  invoices  presented  to  this  consulate  for  certification 
during  the  past  year,  the  value  of  exports  hence  to  the  United  States 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  $818,326.46,  consisting  of  9,733^  tons  of  currants 
of  the  value  of  $818,156.70,  and  other  trifles  of  the  value  of  $169.76. 
The  exports  during  1885  consisted  of  7,032  tons  of  currants  of  the  valae 
of  $508,338.45,  and  trifles  of  the  value  of  $67.46.  However,  to  make  a 
proper  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  total  ship- 
ments and  include  the  invoices  presented  to  the  consular  agency  at 
Zante,  as  for  shipments  made  from  the  neighboring  port  of  Catacolo  to 
the  United  States  invoices  are  presented  to  be  certified  either  here  or  at 
Zante,  according  to  the  residence  of  the  merchant  for  whose  account  the 
goods  are  shipped;  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  invoices  presented  at  Zante,  for  if  currants  are  shipped  thence  to  the 
United  States  they  are  almost  invariably  the  produce  of  theMorea  that 
has  been  taken  there  in  small  craft,  the  Zante  currants  proper  not  being 
much  esteemed  in  America.  I  therefore  begged  our  consular  agent 
there,  Mr,  Crowe,  to  kindly  furnish  me  with  the  particulars,  and  learn 
that  the  exports  to  the  United  States,  according  to  invoices  presented 
there,  amount  to  1,833^  tons  of  currants  of  the  value  of  $144,736.28,  and 
some  olive  oil  and  soap  of  the  value  of  $1,041.26,  against  in  the  previous 
year  749  tons  of  currants  of  the  value  of  $55,898.56,  and  other  goods  of  the 
Talue  of  $378  22.    We  have  thus  a  total  value  of  exports  of  $964,104, 
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consistiug  of  11,579  tons  of  corrautd  costing  $962,892.98,  and  miscel- 
laneoas  articles  costing  $1,211.02,  against  a  total  in  1885  of  7,781  tons  of 
carrants  costing  $564,237.01,  and  miscellaneoas  articles  worth  $445.70. 
Only  in  two  previous  years,  1882  and  1884,  has  the  quantity  of  currants 
shipped  direct  to  the  United  States  exceeded  that  of  the  past  year, 
when  the  quantities  were  respectively  13,917  tons  and  13,114  tons.  The 
prices  paid  during  those  years  were  considerably  less  than  have  ruled 
in  the  past  year,  so  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  there  is  any  falling  off 
in  the  consumption  of  this  article  in  the  United  States. 

The  prices  for  currants  sent  to  America  during  the  past  year  were  as 
foUows :  In  January  and  February,  238.  6d.  and  24«. ;  in  March,  238. 64- 
to  21«.  6<2. ;  in  April,  22«.  3d.  and  22«. ;  during  May,  June,  and  July,  noth- 
ing was  done;  in  August,  20«.  6d.  and  gradually  worked  down  to  17«.; 
in  September,  17«.  with  gradual  decline  tol5«.,  then  up  again  to  17«.  3(2.; 
in  October,  17«.  6d,  and  up  to  18«.  3d.j  then  down  to  16«.  9d.,  and  finally 
ending  at  lis.  M. ;  in  November,  168.  9d.  up  to  1S8,  and  down  again  to 
17«.  3d. ;  in  December,  lis.  6d.  down  to  168.  6d.,  and  recovering  again 
to  178,  9(i.y  all  per  cwt.,  cost  and  freight  to  New  York.  For  the  finer 
qualities  as  much  as  58.  to  10«.  extra  was  paid. 

CURRANTS. 

Of  last  year's  crop  about  25,000  to  27,000  tons  of  currants  still  remain 
in  the  country  for  shipment.  The  total  crop  as  now  estimated  will 
amount  to  123,000  tons  against  about  113,000  in  1885. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  shipments  so  far  from  the  crop  ol 
1886,  against  total  quantity  from  the  crop  of  1885 : 


Coan  tries. 


United  Sut««  ... 
United  Kingdom 

CaaadA 

Fraioe . 

Korth  of  Europe. 

Trieste 

Other  countries . 

Total 


1886.       1885. 


Tong. 

Tons. 

10, 079 

8,288 

46, 652 

56,100 

1,552 

867 

24,008 

87,780 

10.864 

7,758 

2,432 

1.788 

891 

761 

96,378 


118,287 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  United  States,  North 
of  Europe,  &c.,  have  taken  their  fall  proportion  of  the  crop,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  are  short  about  23,000  tons,  or  nearly  all  the  fruit 
that  now  remains  on  this  side. 

The  shipments  between  this  date  last,  year  and  the  commencement  of 
the  new  crop  were  over  13,000  tons,  so  that  it  would  appear  there  is  a 
surplus  of  about  10,000  tons  to  be  got  rid  of,  not  a  large  quantity  when 
it  is  considered  that  Great  Britain  and  France  are  so  much  short  of 
the  quantity  they  usually  take.  The  falling  off  in  shipments  to  Great 
Britain  is  attributed  to  the  very  abundant  production  of  fruit  there  last 
year,  and  the  consequent  cheapness  of  jams,  which  are  usedMn  the  place 
of  currants.  To  France  it  is  in  the  same  way  attributed  to  the  large 
vintages  in  her  neighboring  countries  from  which  she  imports  the  ^^must." 
Currant  holders  seem  confident,  however,  that  France  alone  is  quite 
capable  of  working  off  all  the  fruit  that  remains,  and  that  it  is  only  u 
question  of  price.  The  war  rumors,  however,  of  late  begin  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  holders,  and  decline  in  price  ere  long  now  seems  prob- 
able. 


H.  Ex.  171- 
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OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

Olive  oil.— The  crop  of  the  Morea  is  abuudaut  ana  estimated  at  about 
8,000  tons ;  it  is,  however,  mostly  required  for  local  consumption.  The 
price  is  equal  to  about  £29  ]>er  ton,  free  on  board. 

Valonia, — This  crop  is  short,  and  is  only  estimated  at  7,000  tons 
against  11,200  tons  in  1885.  Price  is  equal  to  about  £9  10«.  perton, 
free  on  board. 

Wine. — The  crop  is  large,  but  the  exports  from  the  Morea  of  the  new 
wine  is  trifling;  of  made  wine  of  previous  production  an  establishment 
here  has  shipped  to  the  value  of  about  $50,000  against  $34,000  in  1885. 

Cereals. — ^These  crops  were  much  as  usual,  but,  as  always,  much  be- 
low local  requirements,  and  large  imports  of  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea 
and  maize  from  Turkey  have  been  necessary. 

Codfish. — Eight  cargoes  of  Labrador  were  received  during  the  past 
year  at  this  port,  in  all  about  25,500  quintals,  and  small  parcels  of  Lab- 
rador and  shore  fish  were  received  from  Italy,  bringing  up  the  total 
quantity  to  30,000  quintals. 

Coal, — Thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  tons  of  coal  have  been  re- 
ceived at  this  port  during  the  year  for  use  of  the  coasting  steamera, 
local  factories,  and  the  making  of  gas. 

Other  imports,  such  as  cotton  goods,  hardware,  earthenware,  machin- 
ery, iron,  dry  hides,  copperas,  soda  ash,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  &c.,  come 
from  England  by  steamers  touching  here  about  every  fortnight,  which 
bring  on  an  average  about  200  tons  of  goods  each  voyage.  An  Aus- 
trian Lloyds  steamer  from  Trieste  and  Fiume  also  touches  here  once  a 
fortnight,  which  brings  largequautitiesof  woodof  all  sorts  for  building 
purposes,  for  making  cases  for  currants  and  staves  for  casks,  besides 
furniture,  pianos,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.  Large  quantities  of  wood  come 
from  Trieste  and  Fiume  by  sailing  vessels  also. 

SHIPPING. 

Freights  have  ruled  low;  for  United  States,  lis.  6d.  to  20«.  per  ton  in 
full ;  for  London  and  Liverpool,  12«.  6d.  to  25s.  per  ton,  with  10  per 
cent,  primage;  for  south  of  France,  12  to  18  francs;  and  for  north 
of  France,  20  to  25  francs  per  1,000  kilograms;  and  for  Hamburg,  20i. 
per  ton  in  full.  The  bulk  of  the  export  and  most  of  the  import  trade  to 
this  port  is  done,  as  hitherto,  under  the  British  flag ;  even  the  petro 
leum  that  comes  direct  from  America  is  no  exception.  One  hundred 
and  forty-nine  British  steamers  entered  and  cleared  from  this  port 
during  the  past  year. 

FINANCES. 

The  great  question  of  the  day  is  how  to  make  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts balance;  the  country  is  always  being  saddled  with  fresh  taxes  and 
increase  of  duties,  and  brilliant  budgets  are  produced  showing  a  sur- 
plus which  invariably  end  in  a  deficit.  A  new  Chamber  has  just  been 
elected,  in  which  the  Government  under  Mr.  Tricoupi  has  a  considerable 
majority,  and  no  doubt  its  first  business  will  be  to  see  what  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  further  taxing  the  country  to  increase  the  revenue,  but  it 
looks  as  if  the  country  was  burdened  in  this  respect  with  as  much  and 
more  than  it  can  bear. 

Currency  is  frightfully  depreciated,  but  when  it  is  considered  what  is 
at  the  back  of  it  (loan  after  loan  to  the  Government),  it  is  a  wonder  it 
^:s  not  worse,  and  great  credit  is  due  lo  the  national  and  other  banks 
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it  is  not  so.  The  fluctaations  in  exchange  are  something  tremen- 
,  which  consequently  make  business  extremely  precarious.  What 
le  moment  appears  to  the  merchant  a  safe  transaction  is  often,  be- 
be  has  time  to  complete  it,  turned  into  a  very  disastrous  affair,  owing 
difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange  of  2  and  3  per  cent, 
e  following  are  about  the  rates  that  have  ruled  (per  pound  sterling) 
ig  the  past  year  for  three  mouths'  hrst-class  paper  on  London : 


iths. 

Drachmaft. 

Drachmas. 

1 
Draohmaa. 

Months. 

Drachmas. 

Drachmas. 

Drachmas. 

7 

29.95 

30. 

31 

1  July 

28.80 

29. 

29.00 

iry 

31. 

8L10 

31.20 

August 

29.10 

29.05 

80.20 

r- 

31.20 

31.30 

31.50 

September . . 

30.30 

80.60 

31. 

32.30 

32.10 

32. 

October 

31.25 

33.85 

81.70 

31. 

30.50 

30. 

November . . 

31.40 

80.90 

31.60 

29  45 

2d.  50 

29. 

December  .. 

3L 

80.65 

32.20 

drachma  is  sapposed  to  be  of  the  same  value  as  the  franc. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  RAILWAYS. 

>twith8tanding  the  very  unsettled  state  of  the  country  during  the 
year,  the  severe  earthquake  in  August  by  which  1,200  people  were 
d  and  wounded  and  10,000  houses  destroyed,  the  fighting  on  the 
tier  and  the  blockade,  public  works  have  progressed  considerably, 
'om  a  recent  report  published  in  the  newspaper  Ernies  I  see  that 
kilometers  of  railway  are  now  beiog  worked,  divided  among  five 
panics,  viz : 

le  Athens  and  Piraeus  Company,  the  oldest,  opened  since  12th  March, 
,  a  length  of  10  kilometers.  The  capital  is  5,000,000  dradimas,  di- 
ll into  25,000  shares  of  200  drachmas.  This  line  is  paying  remark- 
well,  and  the  shares  are  at  a  premium  of  50  per  cent, 
le  Attican  Company,  from  Athens  to  Ergastiria,  65,190  meters, 
lexl  on  the  4th  February,  1885,  with  a  capital  of  5,4()0,000  drachmas, 
r,000  shares  of  200  drachmas. 

le  Pirgos  and  Catacola  Compauy,  a  line  connecting  the  two  places, 
luce  13  kilometers ;  capital  1,450,000  drachmas,  in  14,500  shares 

00  drachmas  each.  This  line  does  not  seem  to  answer  well,  as  the 
ent  value  of  the  shares  is  only  36  to  40  drachmas  each. 

tie  Thessalian  Company,  from  Yolo  to  Larissa,  60,800  meters ;  from 
*^tino  to  Karditza,  91,400  meters;  from  Karditza  to  Tricalaand  Kal- 
aca,  53,800  meters ;  capital  23,000,000  drachmas,  in  92,000  shares  of 
drachmas  each. 

tie  Athens,  Piraeus  and  Peloponnesus  Compauy.  According  to  the 
•rention,  this  railway  when  completed  will  comprise  lines  of  306  kilo- 
ers;  it  has  a  capital  of  25,000,000  drachmas,  in  92,000  shares  of  275 
shmas  each,  of  which  only  17,640,000  have  been  paid  up,  but  a  de- 
ture  loan  was  raised  some  time  since  in  London  of  £286,000.  The 
ernment  gives  a  subsidy  to  this  lice  of  20,000  drachmas  for  every 
meter  comi)leted.  The  portions  that  are  already  working  are  from 
BUS  to  £leu8is,35  kilometers;  Eleusis  to  Megara,  20  kilometers;  Me- 

1  to  Kalamaki,33  kilometers;  Kalamatki  to  Corinth  and  a  branch,  11 
meters;  Corinth  to  Argos  aud  Nanplia,  G4  kilometers;  from  Argos  to 
i, 9  kilometers;  from  Corinth  to  Kiato,  19  kilometers;  aud  from  Ki- 
to  Kamari,  19  kilometers ;  thus  leaving  9iJ  kilometers  from  Kamari 
^atras  to  be  completed.  Work  is  going  on  along  this  line,  aud  it  is 
ed  it  will  be  opened  during  the  first  hall'  of  this  year,  but  firom  what 
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I  can  see  I  think  it  almost  impossible  for  it  to  be  completed  within  the 
year. 

THE  ISTHMUS  OF  CORINTH  CANAL. 

Last  summer  I  was  at  GoriDth  and  took  the  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  works.    I  was  mnch  surprised,  at  the  progress  that  had  been  made. 
Judging  by  the  eye,  the  cutting  in  the  center,  the  highest  part,  was  close 
upon  200  feet  deep;  the  sides  are  almost  perpendicular;  the  soil  in  the 
center  isfreestone,  hard  enough  not  to  detach  or  slip,  but  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  work ;  towards  the  ends  it  is  a  mixture  of  freestone  and  sand^ 
and  may  in  some  places  require  cutting  back  or  building  up  to  prevent 
slipping.     At  that  time,  for  a  distance  of  about  2  miles  only,  it  vas 
necessary  to  excavate  about  60  feet  deep  to  bring  the  whole  catting 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  work  was  being  done  by  driving  tun- 
nels and  sinking  shafts  to  meet  them  at  short  distances  one  fronoi  the 
other ;  the  shafts  were  worked  into  funnel-shape,  and  the  earth  and 
stones  shot  down  into  wagons  in  the  tunnel,  and  then  carried  oat  in 
long  trains  and  emptied  on  the  low  land  on  either  side  and  at  the  same 
time  nicely  leveled.     The  total  quantity  to  be  excavated  is  said  to  be 
about  7,800,000  cubic  meters,  of  which  up  to  the  1st  June  last  3,600,000 
had  been  done,  of  which  2,000,000  during  the  first  three  year»  and 
1,600,000  during  the  last  year.    The  cutting  is  quite  straight  and  6,342 
meters  long  Qnst  3^  miles) ;  it  is  to  be  22  meters  wide  at  the  water-level  . 
and  to  have  3  meters  depth  of  water.    At  both  ends  the  work  was  going 
on  by  dredging ;  on  the  eastern  side  (named  Isthmia)  about  200  yards 
of  the  canal  was  made;  on  the  western  side  (named  Posidonia),  where 
the  land  is  lower,  about  400  to  500  yards  have  been  made.     It  is  said  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work  will  be  finished  this  year,  and  that  the 
canal  will  be  open  for  traffic  in  1889,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Paris  ex- 
hibition. 

PATEAS  BEEAKWATBE. 

This  work  is  progressing,  and  the  portion  made,  about  350  yards,  is 
quite  enough  to  shelter  several  vessels  and  a  number  of  smaller  craft. 
The  work,  however,  will  not  be  completed  for  the  next  three  or  four 
years. 

B.  HAIirCOOK, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Patrasj  February  12, 1887, 


ZANTB. 

Report  of  Consular  Agent  Crovce^ 

The  grain  crop  was  very  poor,  owing  to  too  much  moisture  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth.  At  best,  three  months'  consumption  is  seldom 
harvested  in  the  island.  The  peasant's  yearly  requirements  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  obtained  by  his  proceeding  to  th^plains  of  Elis  or 
Western  Greece  at  harvest  time  and  getting  paid  in^nd  for  his  work. 
Any  deficiency  is  made  up  by  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea,  to  which  Uie 
townspeople  especially  look  for  their  suppliesv 
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This  is  a  regular  port  of  call  for  grain  vessels  cotning  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  preceding  to  discharge  at  different  places  in  the  Mediterranean 
or  Adriatic. 

OURBANTS. 

The  crop  is  likely  to  reach  the  quantity  then  stated,  say,  about  6,000 
tons.  Of  this,  4,800  tons  are  so  far  shipped.  The  French  markets  have 
not  shown  any  great  eagerness  for  supplies  so  far,  and  as  they  are  now 
one  of  the  principal  factors  in  trade,  a  further  depression  in  prices  will 
ensue  unless  they  come  forward  more  generously  in  the  early  months 
of  next  year. 

The  United  States  has  been  principally  in  demand  lately,  and  ship- 
ments up  to  thisamount  altogether  to  over  9,000  tonsdirect  from  Greece, 
against  about  8,000  tons  to  the  same  date  last  year,  with  every  prospect 
of  further  requirements  shortly. 

GRAPE  OROP. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  yield  will  prove  to  be  about  700,000  gallons, 
but  it  is  not  expected  to  prove  a  good  vintage  as  far  as  quality  is  cou- 
cemed« 

This  island's  wine  does  not  appear  suitable  for  French  requirements; 
it  has  not  the  coloring  properties  of  neighboring  productions,  and  has 
more  alcoholic  strength. 

OLIVE-OIL  OROP. 

This  is  expected  to  be  about  50,000  barrels,  or,  say,  3,000  tons.  The 
present  price  is  44  francs  per  barrel.  A  prevalence  of  sirocco  winds  dur- 
ing the  ripening  afifected  not  only  the  quantity  but  also  the  quality.  No 
quantity  has  so  far  been  exported.  A  good  deal  of  this  liquid  is  con- 
sumed by  the  local  soap  factories,  which  supply  most  of  the  Levant  with 
this  indispensable  commodity. 

IMPORTS. 

These  have  been  below  the  average  of  other  years,  owing  to  the  uu- 
flettled  state  of  political  affairs  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  course  of  exchange  (which  at  times  has  been  at  even  over 
30  per  cent,  premium),  and  the  recent  increase  of  duty  on  many  articles. 

Only  codfish  from  the  Labrador  coast  has  been  rather  above  the  usual 
average.  The  consumption  of  this  article  is  much  on  the  increase,  es- 
X)ecially  amongst  the  lower  orders  all  over  the  Peloponnesus  and  Greek 
X>ortion  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  island  of  Candia. 

Six  British  sailing  vessels,  bringing  together  32,393  quintals  and  some 
tierces  of  pickled  salmon,  arrived  at  this  port  alone  since  October  last. 
About  a  similar  quantity  during  the  same  period  arrived  at  Patras,  and 
from  these  two  centers  the  distribution  is  mostly  made  to  other  parts  of 
Greece.  Some  indirect  shipments,  principally  of  British  and  French 
cure,  are  made  to  Syra  and  the  PirsBus,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Were  it  not  for  the  disastrous  efi'ects  of  last  August's  earthquake,  the 
consumption  woffld  have  been  considerably  larger. 

A.  L.  CROWE, 

Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consula.r  Agency, 

Zant€j  December  31,  1886. 
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CORFU. 

Report  of  Consular  Agent  Woodley. 

A  decrease  will  be  observed  in  the  imports  in  1885,  and  this  was  in 
consequence  of  importers  knowing  in  1884  that  extra  high  duties  were 
to  be  imposed  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  and  who  consequently  im- 
ported largely ;  and  in  1885,  what  with  the  heavy  duties  and  tronble 
given  by  the  officials  in  all  their  operations,  and  high  taxes,  they  avoided 
importing  many  textile  goods,  as  on  many  such  goods  the  duties  and  the 
high  exchange  on  remittances,  owing  to  the  forced  banking  paper, 
amounted  to  about  80  per  cent,  and  100  per  cent. 

As  to  the  exports,  this  entirely  depends  on  the  yields  of  the  olive-oil 
and  wine  crops,  and  the  relative  demand  for  fgreign  countries  causes 
the  fluctuations  in  the  value.  The  large  increase  for  the  last  few  years 
in  the  export  of  this  article  has  been  owing  to  the  phylloxera  in  France, 
for  which  destination,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  country  wines  are 
shipped. 

Colonials  have  largely  decreased,  owing  to  the  high  duties,  &c.,  and 
consequently  refined  sugar,  &c.,  have  been  imported  from  Austria  and 
Italy  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  usually  imported  from  England. 

Table  A. — Return  of  all  shipping  at  tlieport  of  Corfu  in  the  year  1885. 


Nationality. 


British 

Grwk 

Austrian 

Italian 

Octoman 

Other  countries . 


Total 


Ent*!red. 


Cleared. 


Sailins  veMaels.  |       Steamers.       j  Sailing  vessels. 


No. 

0 

389 

9 

39 

252 


698 


Tons. 

No. 

749 

48 

23,  773 

188 

1,835 

506 

4,144 

1U4 

5,804 

16 

36. 305 


862 


Tont. 

50,  089 
156, 904 
476,0tS5 

80,412 

'*8,*i7i 
771, 641 


Steamers. 


Ttifut. 

4a  116 
106,904 
476. 06S 

«0,4I2 


8.171 


770,  «8 


Table  B. — Total  value  of  all  articles  exported  from  and  imported  to  Corfu  from  and 

to  foreign  countries  during  the  years  1885  and  ItiSA. 


America. 
England 
Italy  .... 
Austria.. 
France  .. 
Turkey.. 
Eg:ypt . . . 
Russia... 
Tnnis  ... 


Roumania 


Total 


Conntriee. 


Exports. 


1885. 


$1,385  48 

301,.')94  76 

240. 420  08 

41,599  30 

90, 728  46 

3, 355  20 

4, 419  26 


1884. 


$230  96 

193.  856  46 

144,3^9  16 

100.611  08 

44. 959  48 

3,  247  30 

149  76 


14. 428  80 


683.502  54 


501,883  00 


Imports. 


1885. 


$27.060  48 
333, 549  70 

96,  872  44 
175.  925  56 

14,  779  00 
7, 517  00 

322,982  46 


07a  686  53 


1884. 


$20,46010 
834,157  96 
188. 440  (4 
sal,  927  M 
22.112  44 
143, 739  04 
1.4.S5  38 

407. 129  66 
339  ^4 


1,419,782  78 
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*ABLB  C. — Beturn  of  principal  articles  of  export  froin  Corfu  and  for  local  consumption 

during  the  year  ISSd. 


Articlea. 


LiveoU. 


Exports. 


gallonb. 
...  do... 


Mp poimds. 

Total 


1885. 


Quantity. 


For  loetU  consumption. 

•reals huHbeU. 

olonials pounds. 

Bxtile  goods do... 

Ide« do . . . 

ilphar do  .. 

am  ware do... 

on d<» 

>ala tons. 

^er  articles pounds. 


Total 


516,432 
965,052 
585,963 


348,998 

1,718,270 

295, 978 

80,  748 

2, 153, 403 

59, 823 

439. 495 

16,663 

2, 843, 232 


Value. 


1301, 058  70 
281.115  06 
101, 328  78 


683,502  54 


323, 270  40 

107, 276  36 

226, 624  52 

12,  829  44 

14.741  76 

7, 455  74 

6,758  40 

95. 978  88 

183,751  08 


978, 686  58 


1884. 


Quantity.        Value. 


103, 188 

1, 058, 088 

745, 572 


276, 612 

1,  527, 168 
385, 400 
187,153 
466, 200 
161, 016 

29, 375 
8,490 

2,  &35, 981 


$166,883  73 
206, 019  24 
128, 980  04 


501,883  00 


427, 978  94 

162, 025  72 

190, 022  60 

41,217  02 

3,507  84 

27, 878  40 

4,  037  76 

48, 902  40 

514. 212  10 

I 

ll,  419, 782  78 


Table  D. — Transit  morementj  1885. 


Countries. 


jnerioa 
Ingland 
.Qsfeia. 
iu-key  . 
taly. 


Vaoce — 
Uissia  — 
^ennany.. 

s«ypt  ... 

loamania 


Remained  in 
bond  Decem- 
ber 31, 1884. 


Imported  in  bond  during 
tbe  present  year. 


Direct. 


$31,342  86 

189,428  10 

71, 020  18 

98, 245  26 

42,402  54 

2. 208  66 

33, 492  72 

2*20  80 

65  86 

57, 097  22 


$50, 547  46 
462, 763  58 
131,827  78 
118,349  00 
76, 433  86 
31, 349  94 
221,634  64 


Total. 


419  32 
312, 327  16 


$81,890  32 

652, 191  68 

202, 847  90 

216,  .'>94  26 

118,836  40 

33, 558  60 

255, 127  30 

220  80 

485  18 

369, 424  38 


Total !      526,524  20  1  1,406,662  74       1,931,176  94 


Conntries. 


imerica  .. 
^gland  .. 
LOstiiaS... 
*nrkey  ... 

lady 

''rabce.... 
taasia .... 
^ennaoy . . 
Sgypt..... 
loamania. 


Total 


Exported  from  bond  during  the  present 

year. 


Local  con- 
sumption. 


$16,719  16 

101. 359  88 

22, 726  66 

10,934  20 

10, 801  84 

288  00 

135, 703  48 


268,612  00 


To  foreign 
ports. 


$28, 547  52 
370, 419  84 
103, 060  24 
81, 282  56 
79, 270  84 
20, 650  56 
15, 738  82 


404  86 
7,501  44 


To  other 

potin  of  the 

Kingdom. 

$4,433  66 

77,  574  90 

9. 676  04 


18. 5^3  48 

80  64 

9,144  58 


607, 142  82 


057, 470  18 


119, 492  30 


Total  transit 
movement. 


$40, 700  34 
549,352  12 
136, 062  94 

42, 216  76 
108, 655  66 

21, 010  20 
160,586  88 


404  36 
270, 114  C4 


1,344,113  30 


Remaining 
in  bond  De- 
cember 81, 

1885. 


$32, 169  08 
102, 839  56 

60,  785  02 
174, 377  50 

10, 180  74 

12.539  4» 

94.540  •!;^ 
220  r» 

80  y: 

03.310  n» 
587, 064  C4 
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Table  E. — General  imports  of  Corfu  during  the  years  1885  and  1884. 


CoaDtriee. 

1885. 

1884. 

Conntiiea.                    1885. 

1884. 

AmeiicA ............. 

$60.405  58 
689,440  42 
161, 215  24 
282.764  56 
45,477  12 
114, 019  64 
416  00 

$44,460  75 
992, 313  33 
241,011  42 
448  405  34 
25, 616  94 
227, 033  90 
1. 680  57 

RoMia 

$405,668  16 

$390,9(8  79 

£nirlMid  ...^r^ -,-  -■,. 

Tania 

337  14 

ItaTy 

Roumania 

Germany 

43.867  62 

109,  M7a 

AnstriA 

712  38 

l<VftnflA. 

Total 

Turkey 

1.802,774  29 

2,460,82318 

£2TDt 

*"«•/  MT^    ...••.••..••..• 

Table  F. — Different  custom-house  aecounts  during  the  year  1885. 


By- 


Imports  

Exports 

Bond  storage 

Contraband  and  fines 

Taxes  on  consumption  of  spirits  and 

tobacco 

Health  does 

Port  charges i. 

Qnanmtine  charges  on  passengers  ... 


Amount. 

$197,400  90 

72,564  65 

3.828  64 

931  58 

2.183  94 

288  12 

1,521  32 

1,832  40 

By- 


^oarantine  charges  on  merchandise 

laarantine  charges  on  vessels 

inanuitine  charges  on  cattle 

Lanioipal  tax. 

Mole  tax 

Tax  towards  maintenance  of  roads.. 

Total 


Amount. 


$8314 

364  16 

808 

32,015  90 

12,410  36 

18,138  83 


338.532  00 


Table  O. ^Different  destinations  of  escorts. 


Countries. 


Egypt... 
Austria. . 
Italy  .... 
France.. 
Turkey  . 
England . 
Russia... 

Total 


1885. 


Olive  oil. 


$2,439  36 

79, 456  70 

207,298  00 

6,038  78 

26  12 

1, 385  48 

4,419  26 


Wine. 


$855  74 

153, 565  82 

91, 126  84 

35,434  56 

132  10 


Soap. 


$60  10 
7,897  56 
3, 174  92 

125  96 
90, 570  24 


801. 058  70     2H1, 115  06     101, 328  78 


1884. 


Olive  oil. 


$1,254  84 

63, 173  24 

99, 100  04 

2,662  66 

1,885  48 

158  20 

146  76 


166,883  72 


Wine. 


$1,923  64 

75, 093  W 

102.099  68 

186  62 

26,694  52 

21  SO 


Soap. 


$69  3S 

11,9R2  0I 

2.257  84 

42,139  00 

72,531  08 

5126 


206,019  24  I  128.980  44 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricalture  in  this  island  has  not  undergone  any  improvement 
such  as  the  fertility  of  tiie  soil  vTould  admit,  and  this  partly  for  the  lack 
of  laborers,  but  principally  owing  to  the  inertness  and  ignorance  of  the 
peasantry  and  the  want  of  enterprising  spirit  amongst  the  capitalists. 
The  agriculturists  besides  being  extremely  unindustrious,  their  ideas  od 
this  branch  are  very  primitive  and  short  of  all  scientific  knowledge. 

Cultivation  is  limited  to  the  vine  and  to  a  small  portion  of  cereals. 

The  olive  trees  are  abandoned  to  their  natural  state,  and  not  even  the 
briers  growing  underneath  the  trees  would  be  cleared  away  were  it  not 
done  with  the  view  of  being  able  to  collect  the  fruit  when  falling. 

THO.  WOODLEY, 

Consular  Agents 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Corfu^  December  31,  1885. 
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8YBA. 

Bepart  of  Consular  Agent  Padovc 

Syra  exports 'flour,  leather,  glass  tumblers  and  bottles,  earthimware 
and  pots,  ropes,  liqdors,  chairs,  loukonmies,  &c.,  produced  by  the  fac- 
tories of  this  place,  to  the  neighboring  islands  and  other  ports  of  Greece 
and  the  Levant  (East). 

Artichokes,  fresh  beans,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  pumpkins  are  ex- 
ported to  Constantinople^  Smyrna,  PirsBus,  and  other  Greek  and  Turkish 
ports. 

Sjrra  exports  nothing  to  America.  But  through  my  instigation  Greek 
wine,  tobacco,  and  cigarettes  were  sent  to  America,  where,  owing  to  the 
non-existence  of  a  direct  steam  line,  they  arrived  after  two,  three,  and 
more  months,  mostly  spoiled.  The  result  was  that  the  shippers  have 
lost  their  money,  because  either  the  goods  could  not  be  sold  and  were 
rotamed,  or  they  were  sold  at  such  prices  as  could  scarcely  cover  the 
expenses  and  charges  of  freight,  customs  dues,  &;c. 

Syra  imports  from  Europe  alone. 

OPENINGS  FOB  AMEBIOAN  GOODS. 

American  dealers  and  manufacturers  must  send  their  commission 
travelers  with  patterns  to  the  most  conspicuous  markets  of  Greece,  get 
orders  and  forward  the  goods  on  three  or  six  months'  credit,  as  Euro- 
peans do. 

On  the  contrary,  if  Americans  persist  in  their  stereotype  <^  cash  with 
order,''  it  is  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  open  trade  in  that  * 
way.  I  was  the  only  one  in  Syra  who  complied  with  this,  and  I  did  send 
my  money  beforehand  and  got  the  goods  after  three  and  more  months, 
but  I  was  obliged,  by  the  impossibility  of  standing  such  a  condition,  to 
dose  my  store  in  1884  and  to  stop  this  import  business,  which  I  had 
started  up  in  1879  for  the  sole  purpose  of  introducing  American  articles 
into  Greece,  viz,  pumps,  clocks,  fire-arms,  printing-presses,  type,  &c. 

POPULATION  AND  OCCUPATION. 

The  population  of  Hermopolis  of  Syra  is  about  25,000  5  of  Upper  Syra 
or  Old  Syra,  5,000;  and  of  villages  and  rural  population  1,500;  floating 
population, passengers,  sailors,  &c., 2,000;  total,  33,500. 

The  professions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hermopolis  are  manufacturers, 
dealers,  merchants,  bankers,  wine  and  liquor  makers  and  sellers,  con- 
tractors, lawyers,  physicians,  notaries,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  carpen- 
ters, ship-builders,  and  all  other  sorts  of  arts  and  professions.  The 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Syra  are  agriculturists,  milk-sellers,  butchers, 
shoemakers,  and  carpenters,  very  few  working  in  Upper  Syra;  the  ma- 
jority come  in  the  morning  to  Hermopolis,  where  they  work  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  evening  return  to  their  homes  in  Upper  Syra,  where 
the  rent  of  lodgings  is  very  low. 

Communication  with  the  interior  of  Greece  and  abroad  is  by  tele- 
graph and  postal  steamers.  By  telegraph  to  Europe  via  Zante,  Corfu, 
&c.;  to  the  interior  of  Greece,  either  by  the  English  Eastern  Company, 
which,  though  the  dearest,  is  the  quickest,  or  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment's wire,  which  is  the  cheapest  but  not  the  quickest,  as  a  dispatch 
of  twenty  words  by  the  former  costs  3.10  francs;  by  the  latter,  2.10 
francs. 
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Postal  steamers  leave  and  arrive  weekly  to  and  from  Europe  via 
Marseilles,  Trieste,  Brindisi,  Scio,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople,  Candia, 
in  her  three  chief  ports,  coasts  of  Syria,  Alexandria,  the  Oyclades  or 
surrounding  Greek  islands,  and  the  I?ir8Bus.  Nearly  every  day  there 
is  a  departure,  viz,  four  times  per  week  by  the  Greek,  twice  a  week  by 
the  Austrian,  once  a  week  by  the  Panhellenian  (which  is  a  new  Greek 
steam  navigation  company),  and  from  and  to  the  Cyclades  islands  twice 
a  week  by  Greek  companies.  Besides  said  steamers  that,  besides  the 
mail,  carry  cargoes  and  passengers,  mere  are  many  other  steamers,  not 
postal,  coming  and  leaving  irregularly  from  and  to  Liverpool  nearly 
once  a  week ;  London,  Belgium,  and  Holland, /)nce  a  month. 

The  revenue  of  the  Upper  Syra  municipality  is  about  $3,000;  of  the 
municipality,  about  $100,000. 

Manufactories,  sixty,  viz:  8  tanneries,  for  all  sorts  of  leather;  7  steam 
flour-mills,  making  flour,  macaroni,  and  all  sorts  of  pastes;  3  steam 
liquor  factories,  1  glass  factory,  1  spinning-yarn  factory,  1  rope  factory, 
1  broom  factory,  3  earthen-pot  factories,  1  ship-building  yard,  6  lou- 
koumis  makers,  3  chalvas  makers,  10  chair  and  furniture  makers,  1^ 
handkerchief  makers,  3  main  iron  works. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  works  or  arsenal  of  the  old  Greek  Steam 
Navigation  Company  of  10,368  square  yaixls  area,  within  which  there 
are  two  slips  or  docks  for  docking  steamers  of  the  company  or  others 
for  repairs  and  cleaning.  One  of  the  said  slips  is  of  timber  and  the 
other  stone-built,  with  hydraulic  (1,200  tons)  lifting  power,  where  200 
people  are  at  work. 

The  old  Greek  Steam  Navigation  Comiiany,  by  8,000  shares,  owned 
by  people  of  Syra,  2,800  excepted,  belonging  to  the  Government,  and 
is  obliged  by  her  sixteen  steamers  to  maintain  the  communication  of 
the  Cyclades  and  all  ports  of  Greece,  carrying  the  mail,  besides  cargoes 
and  passengers.  Center  station  of  the  company  and  steamers  is  Syra, 
directed  by  flve  managers  and  a  chief  secretary.  The  said  sixteen 
steamers  totally  have  11,349  gross  tons  and  2,230  nominal  horse-power, 
and  are,  flfteen,  English-built,  and  one,  French. 

VTATER  FOR  DRINKING. 

There  are  no  fountains  or  springs  in  the  town ;  there  are  springs  only 
far  off  in  the  country,  wherefrom  water  for  drinking  is  carried  to  the 
town  in  earthen  jars  of  four  to  a  load  of  a  mule  or  an  ass,  or  in  big 
jars  on  men's  backs,  sold  at  1  franc  per  load,  less  or  more,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  jars,  or  by  retail  per  glass,  at  two  glasses  for  a  half- 
penny. Many  families  drink  the  cistern-water,  which  is  the  rain-water 
that  falls  on  the  ropfs  of  the  houses,  and  from  there  by  tin  pipes  goes 
to  the  subterraneous  cisterns,  built  expressly,  and  kept  there  for  use 
generally  in  washing  clothes. 

There  are  no  rivers,  streams,  or  currents,  so  they  dig  deep  wells  in 
the  country,  and  this  well-water  is  brought  up  on  the  surface  by  a  wooden- 
geared  wheel,  on  which  is  placed  a  rope  long  enough  to  reach  the  bo^ 
tom  of  the  well,  and  on  this  rope  are  so  many  earthen  open-monthed 
jugs  hung,  something  like  a  dredge,  pulled  and  turned  by  a  mule  or  an 
ass.  This  well- water  serves  for  irrigation.  The  water  carried  in  the 
town  on  asses'  backs  in  loads  of  four  or  six  jugs  is  sold  at  2  pence  per  load 
to  wine  and  coffee  shop  keepers  for  their  use,  and  to  many  families  for 
household  purposes.  It  also  serves  for  the  supply  of  ships,  which  send 
their  boats  to  the  north  side  of  the  harbor,  and  from  there  take  tbis 
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water  in  their  boats  by  hose-pipes,  which  water  comes  from  the  oppo- 
site wells  du^  in  the  gardens  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

There  are  no  forests,  nor  woods,  nor  groves,  bat  a  few  gardens  with 
fruit  trees  and  flowers,  and  many  orchards,  wherein  grow,  owing  to 
manure  and  caltivation,  many  vegetables,  chiefly  tomatoes,  artichokes, 
cncambers,  and  pumpkins,  exported  to  Constantinople  and  PirsBus,  to 
the  value  of  about  2,000,000  francs.  All  these  gardens  and  orchards  are 
in  the  valleys  and  other  spots  where  they  are  less  liable  to  injury  by  the 
wind.  Many  fig-trees  are  in  the  valleys  and  at  the  mountain's  feet. 
The  tops  of  high  mountains  and  their  northeast,  west,  and  south  sides 
are  entirely  rocky  and  barren.  Owing  to  the  said  scantiness  of  trees 
and  foliage  rain  is  not  a  frequent  visitor  of  this  island. 

HARBOR.   ' 

It  is  a  very  good  and  large  harbor;  its' mouth  is  toward  the  north- 
east, i>rotected  against  this  wind  by  an  arm  of  a  very  good  and  strong 
mole,  about  278  yards  long,  but  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  east,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  being  at  this  wind's  eye,  then  the  ships 
therein  are  molested.  It  is  deep  enough  for  any  ship  or  man-of-war. 
Loaded  ships  and  steamers  may  come  a  few  yards  off  the  quay,  and 
smaller  ships  and  crafts  close  alongside. 

In  the  harbor  there  is  a  very  good  anchorage  from  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  northeast,  not  exactly  as  far  to  the  end,  but  as  far  as  the  white 
stony  column  southwest  wherefrom  the  shallow  water  begins.  An- 
other anchorage  is  behind  the  light-house  islet,  which  is  a  mile  off  the 
harbor  eastwards,  where  ships  let  go  their  anchors  when  they  cannot 
proceed  owing  to  the  hard  north  wind. 

There  are  two  lights  and  light-houses ;  one  is  on  the  end  of  the  mole- 
arm,  with  two  steady  red  lights  on  a  high  pole,  and  the  other  one  on 
the  said  islet  one  mile  eastward  of  the  harbor  on  a  tower,  with  a  revolv- 
ing light,  seen  at  a  distance  of  G  miles  off',  where  the  light-man  always 
resides. 

Average  value  of  all  merchandisfSf  goods^  and  materiaU  annudllg  imported  and  exported  to 

and  from  Syra, 

Imported : 

Merchaodise  and  floods |6, 072, 000 

Wheat  and  com,  liides  and  skins,  bark  and  valonia,  jute,  flax,  hemp, 

and  tar,  Juice  of  grapes,  materials  for  glass,  sugar 4, 600, 000 

Total 10.672,000 

Exported : 

Flonr,  macaronies,  pastes,  and  biscnits ;  tanned  hides  for  soles  and 
npper  leather  ot  boots  and  shoes;  ropes,  white  and  tarred  cords ; 
wines,  spirits,  and  liqnors;  tumblers,  bottles,  and  other  glass  ar- 
ticlea ;  lonkonm  or  Turkish  delight,  and  chalvas  (all  manufactured 
here) 4,000,000 

The  imported  merchandise  and  goods,  as  above,  less  the  local  corn- 
sumption 4,350,000 

Vegetable  products  of  this  place 400,000 

Total f^,  750, 000 

B.  PADOVA, 
Cansular  Agents 
Hebmopolis  of  Stba,  January  29, 1887. 
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ITALY. 

ROME. 

Report  of  Consul- General  Alden. 

POPULATION. 

In  1884  the  popalation  of  Italy  was  29,361,032,  and  on  December  31, 
1885,  it  was  29,699,785,  showing  an  increase  of  338,753. 

There  was  in  1885  a  very  marked  decrease  of  the  death  rate.  In  1884 
the  death  rate  per  1,000  was  27.42,  while  in  1885  it  was  26.51.  This 
improve^lent  took  place  both  in  spite  of  and  becanse  of  the  presence  of 
cholera  in  Italy.  As  a  preventive  measore  every  village  and  town 
in  Italy  was  required  soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
the  Kingdom  to  clean  its  streets,  and  in  addition  a  vast  deal  of  in- 
telligent and  faithful  work  was  done  by  the  authorities  in  the  matter 
of  cleaning  and  disinfecting  buildings.  The  result  has  been  the  de- 
crease of  the  death  rate  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  fatal  epidemic 
The  following  statistics  as  to  the  population  of  Italy  in  1885  will  be  of 
interest :  , 

Populaiion  of  Italy  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885. 

Total  population 29,699,785 

Marriages 233,931 

Births* 1,125,9W 

Deaths** .* 787,217 

Marriages  per  1,000 t 7.88 

Births  per  1,000 37.91 

Deaths  per  1,000  .1 26.51 

Eecognizing  the  fact  that  the  cholera,  as  well,  as  certain  other  dis- 
eases, is  largely  propagated  by  means  of  contaminated  water,  much  has 
been  done  in  Italy  during  the  past  year  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  the  water  supply,  and  the  ministry  of  the  interior  has  required  from 
each  commune  a  full  report  as  to  the  precise  condition  of  its  water  sap- 
ply.  In  short,  so  much  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  san- 
itary condition  of  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  caused  by  the 
cholera,  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  further  reduction  of  the  deadi 
rate  during  1886  and  1887. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Italian  crops  in  1884  and  1885. 


Articles. 


Wheat .bnsbels., 

Indian  com <lo... 

Barley do... 

Rye do  .. 

Rice do  .. 

Wine  gallons. 

Olivooil do 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons ntunbrr. 

Chestnuts pounds.. 

Silk  cocoons do.. . 


1884. 


18dS. 


Total 

Per 

quantity. 

cent. 

127,  933.  066 

89. 

94, 201, 1C6 

106. 47 

9,  238.  656 

82.28 

4, 422, 106 

84.91 

19.  061, 151 

91.28 

447, 225. 746 

65. 

4«,  84^  2(M 

j 

2,  24.1, 964.  000 



640, 452,  153 

74.20 

80,404,581 

Total         I    Per 
quantity.      .  cent 


118.365.419 

79,906.728 

8,687.691 

4,102,811 

18,699,797. 

599. 642, 124 

47, 085, 680 

2,261,560,000 

784,332.905 

71. 146, 667 


81.  «7 
9a« 
77.» 
7&W 
88.  Si 


m.v 


Not  including  the  sUU-boru,  tbe  unmber  of  whom  waa  39, 28S. 
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As  to  the  following  crops,  the  latest  attainable  statistics- are  those  of 
the  year  1883 : 


Artiolea. 


Oato botbels. 

Peas,  beans,  and  lentils do. .. 

FaTe,  lupins,  snd  chick  i>eas  . .  .do . . . 


Quantity. 


15.603,497 
5.035,920 
7, 131, 126 


Articles. 


Potatoes bashels. 

Flax. pounds. 

Hemp do... 


Quantity. 


16, 266. 620 

80,622.802 

161,856,646 


In  amount,  the  crops  for  1885,  so  far  as  the  statistics  are  attaiuaMe^ 
do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  1884  with  the  exception  of  the  wine 
crop,  in  which  there  has  been  an  increase  of  152, 416,378  gallons.  There 
has  been  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  oil,  the  orange,  lemon  and  citron, 
and  the  chestnut  crop,  but  the  remaining  crops  show  a  small  decrease. 

Little  has  been  said  by  the  Italian  authorities  during  the  last  year 
of  the  phylloxera,  and  it  has  to  a  large  extent  disappeared  from  Italy. 
Daring  the  last  year  the  peronospora  has  attacked  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Italian  vineyards,  but  its  ravages  have  been  checked  by  a  liberal 
use  of  lime. 

Much  damage  was  done  to  the  crops  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  in 
the  early  autumn  of  1885  by  floods  and  hail.  ^The  rains  began  nearly  a 
month  earlier  than  usual  and  lasted  until  January. 

FISHERIES. 

During  1885  there  were  employed  in  the  various  fisheries,  including 
coral  and  sponge  fisheries,  16,851  vessels  and  small  boats,  of  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  49,182  tons.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  tonnage 
consisted  of  small  boats  engaged  in  fishing  in  the  harbors  and  bays  of 
Italy.  Of  the  whole  number  15,904  vessels  and  boats  of  41,411  tons 
were  engaged  in  fishing  in  Italian  waters,  and  947  vessels  of  6,634  tons 
were  engaged  in  fishing  in  foreign  waters.  In  1884  there  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Italian  fisheries  48,359  men  and  boys.  In  1885  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  49,728,  an  increase  of  1,369. 

Italian  fisheries  in  1885. 


Desortption. 

Boats. 

Tonnage^ 

FMiMiiw  , 

No. 
16,673 
216 
62 

Ions, 
47,278 
790 

Coral  lisbi^iies. 

SpoDfe  flsberies -               -                      ..... 

1,114 

.._ ... 

Total 

16,851 

40.182 

Total  men  and  boys  employed,  49,728. 


MINES. 


No  statistics  of  the  Italian  mines  for  1885>are  obtainable.  The  latest 
statistics  are  those  for  the  year  1884.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  from, 
unofficial  sources  there  has  been  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  mines  worked  during  1885,  but  no  noteworthy,  increase  in  the  totaL 
production. 
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Italian  mines  and  their  products  in  1884. 


Character  of  mines. 


Number 
of  mineB. 


Iron  . . . 
Copper 
-Zinc... 


Lead 

Lead  and  zinc. 

Gol#  

Silver 

Mautianeso 

Antimony 

Quicksilver 

Iron  pyrites 

Kock  salt 

Goal,  lignite,  d^c 

Salphar    

Boracicficid  .... 

Petroleum 

Bitumen 


41 
12 
18 
22 

17 

17 
4 
2 

9 
2 
4 

21 

25 
303 

13 
6 

13 


Total 


IdinerM 
employed. 


2,129 
1,393 
1.216 
3,006 

4.  £65 

459 

1.155 

87 

250 

2:«6 

190 
595 
2.273 
33.030 
586 
110 
416 


long. 

225. 368 

27,482 

29.  f»74 

26,599 

♦19,517 

'  t  To,  000 

15,037 

1, 6-'6 

8^:5 

1,714 

;588. 523 

7,948 

17,60U 

221, 322 

411.037 

2.517 

397 

17,350 


Tahie. 


$504,641 

4::4,»74 

227.076 

907,659 

467,t» 

32.429 

86,231 

360,384 

7,570 

57. 3M 

195,835 

22.140 

59.931 

3:1188 

7,04f.75i 

825.600 

26. 142 

R7,853 


51.606 


11,170.012 


*  Lead.  t  Zinc.  t  Pounds. 

"*  FORESTS. 


The  Italian  Governmeut  is  makiug  efforts  to  prevent  the  further  de- 
strnotion  of  forests,  and  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees.  There  has 
latterly  been  an  inclination  in  Italy  to  lose  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
Eucalyptus  tree  as  a  protection  against  malaria,  and  it  is  denied  by 
jnauy  persons  that  it  has  any  prophylactic  influence  whatever.  The 
weight  of  evidence  seems  to  show,  however,  that  in  many  fever-stricken 
regions  where  the  Eucalyptus  has  been  largely  planted  the  public  health 
has  improved. 

Extent  of  forests  in  Italy. 


Provinces. 


Piedmont 

Lombardy 

Venet  ia 

Liguria 

£milia 

Marches  and  Umbria 

Tuscany  (province  of  Lucca  only) 


Extent. 


Acres. 
1,243,317 
909.496 
650, 772 
433,584 
622,  359 
754, 738 
n,144 


Provinces. 


South  Adriatic  provinces 

South  Mediterranean  provinces 

Latium 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Total 


Extent 


Aeru. 
744,727 

1,353.374 
615,845 
25i412 

1.477.710 


9,m4i8 


EDUCATION. 

Although  the  most  recent  statistics  show  that  67.26  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Italy  is  unable  to  relad  or  write,  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore this  reproach  is  entirely  taken  away.  Compulsory  education  for 
the  young,  and  the  rule  which  compels  every  man  in  the  army  to  learn 
to  read  and  write,  will  in  the  course  of  comparatively  few  years  provide 
every  Italian  with  an  elementary  education. 

In  the  scholastic  year  1882-'83,  there  were  receiving  elementary  in- 
struction in  public,  private,  nigbt,  and  other  schools,  including  infant 
asylums,  no  less  than  2,435,311i  children,  of  whom  1,350,913  were  males, 
and  1,078,391)  were  females.  No  statistics  since  1883  are  obtainable,  but 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  laipils  in  that  year  as' compared  with  1882 
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was  84,173,  aud  it  is  probable  that  the  yearly  increase  siuce  1883  has 
been  at  least  as  lar^^e. 

In  the  various  schools  for  secondary  instruction  of  which  I  have  ob- 
tained the  statistics  for  the  scholastic  year  1883-'84,  there  were  in  that 
year  58,984  ])upils,  an  increase  since  18Si^-'83  of  1,441. 

In  the  technical  schools  there  were  33,3c)9  pupils,  being  a  decrease 
since  1882-'83  of  420.  In  the  school  of  the  mercantile  marine  there 
were  825  pupils,  being  ten  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

There  are  in  Italy  21  universities,  of  which  4  are  free;  and  21  superior 
institutes.  The  number  of  students  and  of  persons  attending  lectures 
in  these  institutes,  was,  in  1884, 15,710,  or  840  more  than  in  1883. 

Finally,  there  are  the  schools  for  special  instruction.  These  include 
the  military,  naval,  agricultural,  and  mining  schools,  and  the  Govern  ment 
conservatories  of  music  and  fine-art  schools.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  number  of  these  schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
them: 

Special  instruction  in  Italy. 


Schools. 


Schools.    Pupils. 


1884. 


Schools. 


Oovemment  schools  of  fine  arts 

GoTemment  nusical  couserratories  (incladlng  school  of  reui- 

tations  is  Florence) 

Miiit*ry  schools 

Narsl  academy    

Bngineors*  (Daval)  academy 

Ain'icultand  schools  and  colonies 

Mining  schools 

Indostrial  and  commercial  schools 


Total 


Pupils. 


3,083 

912 
2,865 

184 

149 
1,151 

118 


8,482 


*  No  return  obtainable  for  1884. 

There  were  thus,  according  to  the  latest  statistics,  about  2,500,000 
children  and  young  persons  receiving  instruction  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  in  Italy.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  very  large 
number  of  children  of  .the  more  prosperous  classes,  who  receive  their  in- 
struction at  home. 

OBIME. 

There  has  been  during  the  year  1885  a  decrease  in  crime  which  is  very 
creditable.    In  1884  there  were  119,980  crimes  committed  or  denounced 
to  the  authorities,  and  24,793  convictions  for  crimes  of  all  sorts.    In 
1885  there  were  113,194  crimes  committed  or  denounced,  being  a  de 
crease  of  6,786,  and  there  were  24,101  convictions,  being  a  decrease  of  692. 

To  a  very  large  extent  the  homicides  committed  or  attempted  in  Italy 
are  the  result  of  the  practice  of  carrying  concealed  weapons.  The  num- 
ber of  cold-blooded,  premeditated  murders  is  comparatively  small,  and 
homicides,  as  a  rule,  are  committed  in  the  heat  of  sudden  passion.  The 
Italian  authorities  are  making  earnest  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
lawful carrying  of  weapons.  No  one  is  permitted  to  carry  a  pistol  with- 
out a  permit  from  the  police,  and  in  no  circumstances  is  any  one  allowed 
to  own,  much  less  to  carry,  a  pistol  smaller  than  a  certain  prescribed 
length,  which  is  about  that  of  the  IN^avy  Colt's  revolver.  This  fact,  were 
itknown,  would  save  American  tourists  from  the  aunoyance  of  having 
the  smaller  i)i8tols  which  they  occasionally  carry  in  their  luggage  con- 
fiscated. As  to  dirks,  bowie-knives,  and  sword-canes,  they  are  of  course 
prohibited. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  character  of  crimes 
committed  and  denounced,  and  of  corrections  for  crime  in  Italy  in  1885: 

Crime  in  Italy  in  1885. 


Character  of  orimes. 


Homicides: 

Committed 

Attempted 

In£uiticidc8: 

Committed 

Attempted 

AsHault  and  battery^  — 
Bobborv  and  extortions : 

With  homicide 

AVithout  homicide  . . 
Theft: 

Qnalifled 

Simple 

Total 


Crimes  committed. 


1884. 


1,373 
1,470 

272 

25 

49. 086 

113 
1,972 

34,284 
81,885 


119, 980 


Crimes  of  whkhorimlnalsverecorreeted. 


By  oorreetioiial  tri- 
bunals. 


1885. 


1,270 
1.475 


1884. 


224 
116 


43, 126 

130 
1,956 

34,118 
81, 113 


113, 194 


11,196 

25 

88 

}   9,604^ 


By  conrtB  of  aniiei. 


1885. 


116 
76 


9,275 

12 
168 

6,166 
4,866 


21,.  353 


20,679 


1884. 


1.240 
271 

63 

7 
312 

60 
406 

1,069 
51 


3,539 


188i 


1,111 
267 

67 
1 

m 

77 
344 

7» 


3,422 


EMIGRATION. 

The  increase  in  emigration  from  Italy  steadily  continues.  In  18$4 
the  total  emigration  from  Italy  was.  147,017.  In  1885  it  was  157,193, 
being  an  increase  of  10,176.  Of  this  total,  59,395  emigrants  went  to 
South  America  and  13,096  to  North  America.  Of  the  latter,  12,485  went 
to  the  United  States  and  611  to  Canada.  In  1884  the  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  numbered  10,583  and  those  to  Canada  265.  The  increase 
^of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  in  1885  has  therefore  been  2,249  and 
the  increase  to  Canada  346. 

The  emigration  to  Africa  in  1885  was  6,217  as  compared  with  3,754  id 
1884,  being  an  increase  of  2,463.  This  comparatively  larg^  increase  ha8 
been  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  Algeria.  On  the^ther  hand,  emigration 
from  Italy  to  European  countries  has  decreased  from  87,558  in  1884  to 
78,232  in  1885,  a  decrease  of  9,326. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  detail  the  direction  of  emigration 
from  Italy  in  1884  and  1885 : 

Emiyratumfrom  Italy  in  1884  and  1885. 


Destination  of  emigrants. 

CanadA 

United  SUtes 

Total  emigration  to 
Iforth  America 

Argentine  Bepablio 

TJragnay 

Paragoay 

BrasU 

Other  American  countries . . . 

Total  emigration  to 
South  America 

Total  emigration  to 
North  and  South 
America 


1884. 


265 

10,582 


10,847 


81,927 

947 

1.142 

6.116 

4,488 


44.620 


55,467 


1885. 


611 
12,485 


18,096 


87,710 

1,497 

847 

12.311 
7,029 


69,304 


72,490 


Destiaation  of  emigrants. 

Algiers 

ggypt 

Tunis 

Other  African  somntries 

Total  enigmtion  to  Af- 
rica   

Asia 

Ooeanica 

Total  emigration  to  non 

European  countries . 

Bmigration  to  Snropean  eoon 

tries 

Grand  total 


1884. 


1885^ 


1,686 
850 
687 
681 

S.I0 

1,IM 
MS 
70 

8.754 

6.21T 

65 

178 

59,459 
87,558 

Taw 

35 

147,017 


157,  tfl 
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RAILWAYS. 

The  statistics  of  the  Italian  railways  for  1885  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished: 

The  total  length  of  Italian  railways  on  December  31,  1883,  was  0,001 
miles.  On  December  31,  1884,  the  total  length  was  0,292  miles,  being 
an  increase  of  291  miles.  The  working  expenses  in  1883  were  $28,020,930 
as  compared  with  $30,018,520  in  1884,  being  an  increase  of  $1,991,599. 
The  receipts  in  1884  were  $41,032,500  as  compared  with  $39,784,247  in 
1883,  being  an  increase  of  $1,248,313.  The  surplus  of  receipts  over  ex- 
penses was  $11,157,317  in  1883  and  $10,414,034  in  1884. 

The  total  cost  of  all  the  railway  lines  (including  rolling  stock)  on  De- 
cember 31,  1884,  was  $554,887,400.  This  gives  an  average  cost  (exclud- 
ing cost  of  rolling  stock)  per  mile  of  $79,017. 

There  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Italian  railways  the  following  roll- 
ing  stock  in  1883  and  in  1884 : 


Boiling  Btook. 


LooomotiTM  .. 
Paaaenger  cars 
Other  oini 


1883. 


1,807 

5,400 

30, 450 


The  number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  cars  in  Italy  in  1884  was 
15,382,000,  and  by  freight  and  construction  cars  13,042,000,  making  a 
total  mileage  of  29,024,000.  This  was  an  increase  over  the  mileage  of 
1883  of  2,489,447  miles.  In  1884  the  Italian  railways  carried  30,358,791 
passengers. 

Italian  railways  are  nearly  all  single-track  roads,  but  they  are  man- 
aged with  very  great  care  and  collisions  are  almost  unknown.  The  cost 
of  the  roads  has  been  very  great  owing,  to  the  conformation  of  the 
country.  Railways  can  be  carried  from  the  west  to  the  east  coast  only 
by  tunneling  the  Apennines  and  by  steep  grades,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  lines  from  Ventimiglia  to  Spezia  and  from  Naples  to 
Cape  Spartivento  is  a  succession  of  tunnels.  The  interior  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  being  mountainous  has  also  mailethe  construction  of  railways 
in  those  islands  very  costly. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  great  number  of  steam  tramways 
have  been  built  in  Italy.  These  roads  usually  follow  the  line  of  an  exist- 
ing ordinary  road,  and  the  trains  consist  of  three  or  four  cars  of  about  the 
size  and  very  nearly  the  pattern  of  American  street  horse-railway  cars. 
They  are  cheaply  built  and  operated,  and  as  the  Government  does  not 
class  them  as  railways,  they  pay  no  taxes  on  freight  and  passengers. 


Length  of  railways  in  Italy  in  1884. 


CcmipaniM. 

Length. 

Companies. 

Length. 

TTnTior  JtMlv ..........t^-. 

MiUt. 
2,4601 
1,073 
1,073 
925| 

Sardinian . . 
All  othent  . 

l\)tal. 

« 

MiUt. 

258 

RoinAn  .......•..•••-••••-•■-*«TT T- 

493 

RtfMtflitfvm                                -    -- ...... 

CalAbrinn-SlfiHlan -. 

0,292 

H.  Ex.  171— 

—25 

i 
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Iteceipta  and  expenses  of  Italian  railways  in  1884. 


Receipts. 


Passengers 

Freight 

Miscellaneous ^. 

Total 


Amount. 


$15. 750, 429 

24,619,408 

662, 723 


41, 032, 560 


Expenses. 


Working  expenses  and  repairs 

Administration 

Traffic 

Rolling  stock 

Total 


Length  of  steam  tramways  in  Italy  in  1884. 


Amount. 


18,558,102 
2.658.40^ 
9,888,eu5 
9,513,213 


80,618,526 


Provinces. 


Piedmont . 
Lom\)ardy 
Venetia . . . 
Emilia  — 
Tuscany . . 


Length. 


MUet. 

403J 

438 

66 

91i 

57i 


Provinces. 


Rome 

Campania. 
Puglie  . . . . 

Total 


Length. 


MiUt. 
33 
20 
401 


1,150J 


The  extent  of  these  steam  tramways  curiously  correspouds  with  the 
euterprise  and  industry  of  the  respective  Italian  provinces. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


Extent  of  telegraph  lines  and  telegraphic  business  in  Italy  in  1834,  the  statistics  for  1885 

not  being  as  yet  obtainable. 


Length  of  wires miles 

Leuijth  of  linoa do.. 

Length  of  submarine  cable. do.. 

Number  of  officers 

Employ6:* 

Machines 

StMuaphoric  stal  ions 


Private  dispatches  sent  in  the  King- 
dom  

Private  dispatches  seut  to  olher 
countries 

Govoruraent  dispatches  sent 

Dispatches  received  fn>m  abrosul 

Dispatches  in  tninsit , 


5,6^,278 

568.271 
456,  »8 
664.501 
174,  f67 


The  receipts  of  the  Italian  U^-lejj^raphs  during  1884  were  $2,392,016, 
of  which  $1,939,574  was  received  for  private  telegrams. 

The  total  expenses  were  $2,020,911,  showing  a  profit  of  $371,105. 
The  charge  for  telegrams  in  Italy  is  1  lira  (equivalent  to  19.3  cents)  for 
fifteen  words,  and  5  c^ntesimi  (equivalent  to  1  cent)  i>er  word  for  every 
additional  word.  The  machines  in  use  are  the  Morse  and  the  Hughes 
machines. 

POSTS. 

In  1884  the  number  of  letters  carried  by  the  Italian  post-office  was 
143,250,000.  On  June  30,  1885,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  number 
of  letters  that  had  been  carried  during  the  year  was  150,678,226,  being 
an  increase  of  16,428,220.  The  number  of  postal  cardscarried  during  tbe 
same  fiscal  year  was  35,521,098,  and  the  number  of  newspai^ers  was 
173,250,108.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers 
as  compared  with  the  number  carried  in  18-4,  which  was  108,726,706. 
This  increase,  which  amounted  to  64,523,402,  is  an  indication  of  the 
rapid  and  continued  growth  of  journalism  in  Italy.  This  increase,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  represents  tlie  whole  increase  iii  the  circulation  of 
newspapers,  for  in  all  the  cities  the  local  newspapers  are  for  tbe  most 
part  distributed  by  carriers  or  sold  by  news  venders. 
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Receipts  of  the  Italian  post-office  in  1885. 


Sonroes. 

Amount. 

Sources. 

Amonnt. 

Postage  stamps  sold 

$5,338,164 
720, 025 
671, 755  ; 

1 

Misoellaneoi>w  rocc'pts .-,-,,,,.-,-. 

$625,578 

Postal  cards  sold 

Stamps  for  marking  short-psud  letters. 

Total .* 

7, 355, 522 

Italian  postal  savings  hanks. 


Business  done. 


Bank>books  issned 

Bank-books  canceled 

I>epoeits 

Deposits  withdrawn ^... 

Amoont  of  deposits 

Amount  of  deposits  withdrawn 


In  1885. 


285, 372 

93, 766 

1,743,588 

883,311 

$27, 509, 497 

23, 079, 472 


Since  the 
openinj^  of 
postal  sav- 
ings  banks 
&  1876. 


1,457,513 
250, 570 
7, 800,  [iSr* 
3, 630, 0.'iO 
$124,  959, 149 
04. 736, 390 


Italian  postal  operati&tis  from  July  1,  1884,  to  June  30,  1885. 

Knmberofpost-oflBcesin  the  Kingdom  on  June  30, 1885 -.  3,987 

Knmber  of  1  tilian  poflt-offices  outjiide  of  Italy '                  6 

Komberoflettorit  and  manuscripts  posted 159,678,226 

Number  of  postal  cards  posted 35,521,098 

Number  of  newspapers,  &c.,  posted 173,250,108 

Nnmber  of  postal  packafi^es  posted 4,374,284 

Postal  orders  given  out: 

Number 4,642,132 

Value $106,136,792 

Postal  orders  i>aid : 

Number 4.963,591 

Value $113,502,658 


Total  receipts  of  post-office $7,355,522 

Total  expenses  of  post-office 6,408,452 


Balance 


947, 070 


In  1884  the  total  receipts  of  the  Italian  post-office  were  $5,917,551 
ftnd  the  total  expenses  $5,351,786,  showing  a  profit  of  $565,705.  In 
1885  the  receipts  were  $7,355,522  and  the  expenses  $6,408,452,  sliowing 
an  increase  balance  on  the  side  of  profit  of  $947,070. 

A  comparison  of  the  sums  deposited  in  the  postal  savings  banks  since 
their  institution  in  1876,  with  the  deposits  withdrawn  during  the  same 
X)eriod,  shows  that  ordinarily  the  postal  banks  have  a  substantial  snin 
of  money  in  their  charge.  The  excess  of  deposits  over  withdrawals  in 
1885  amounted  to  no  less  than  $4,430,025,  and  the  total  amount  of 
money  deposited  since  1876  was  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  de- 
posits withdrawn  by  $30,218,579. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  rates  of  postage  by  the  Italian  post- 
office  within  the  past  year. 

THE  ARMY. 

The  Italian  army  as  at  present  organized  consists  of  2,119,250  officers 
and  men  of  all  arms.    It  is  divided  as  follows : 

Officers  and  men. 

Pennanent  army 750,765 

MiUtia 341,250 

Territorial  mHitia 1,021,954 
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There  are  drawn  every  year  for  service  in  the  permanent  army  about 
106,000  men,  who  serve  from  three  to  live  years,  according  to  the  branch 
of  the  service  in  which  they  are  enlisted.  They  then  serve  from  wine 
to  seven  years  in  the  militia,  after  which  they  pass  into  the  territorial 
army.  A  certain  proportion  of  th^  permanent  army  is  always,  in  time 
of  peace,  absent  from  the  colors  on  indefinite  furlough,  excepting  a  few 
weeks  in  each  year  when  they  are  rOcaUed  for  drill.  In  the  territorial 
army  are  also  included  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty  who  are  not  exempted  from  military  service  for  special  rea- 
sons, or  who  do  not  belong  either  to  the  permanent  army  or  the  militia. 

It  should  bo  said  that  the  territorial  army  is  every  year  improving 
in  numbers  and  discipline,  as  it  continues  to  receive. old  soldiers  from 
the  militia.  The  men  of  the  territorial  army  go  into  barracks  every 
ye.nr  for  two  weeks,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  four  Roman  battal- 
ions which  have  just  performed  their  annual  two  weeks' service  present 
the  appejxrance  of  well-disciplined  regular  troops  rather  than  that  of 
what  we  are  accustomed  t^  regard  as  militiamen. 

Tlie  Italian  permanent  army  and  the  militia  (which  corresponds  toth^^ 
German  Landwehr)  are  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  officers  are 
thoroughly  educated  men,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  military  science 
they  are  as  well  instructed  as  the  Prussian  officers.  The  men  are  well 
disciplined,  neat,  and  cheerful  fellows,  and  as  soldierly  in  their  appear- 
ance aa  any  soldiers  in  Europe.  ItiUy  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  her  army,  but  the  money  has  given  as  it*;  return  a  splendid  army,  that 
can  be  fully  trusted  to  defend  the  country  against  any  invaders. 

At  present  the  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Vetterii  breech-loader,  bnt 
this  weapon  is  to  be  immediately  converted  into  a  magazine-rifle  hold- 
ing eight  cartridges.  The  navy  is  already  furnished  with  this  converted 
weapon,  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

THE  NAVY. 

There  has  been  launched  during  the  ye^r  1885  only  one  man-of-war  of 
much  importance.  This  was  the  Morosini,  which  was  built  at  Yeuice. 
She  is  a  vessel  of  11,000  tons  displacement,  and  is  built  of  steel.  Sbe 
is  to  carry  armor  of  45  centimeters  in  thickness,  will  be  armed  with 
four  guns  of  43  centimeters  caliber  and  two  of  15  centimeters,  all 
breech-loaders,  and  her  engines  are  to  be  of  10,000  horse-power.  Two 
other  vessels  of  precisely  the  size  and  character  of  the  Morosini  are  in 
course  of  construction.   , 

BOOKS. 

There  were  published  in  Italy  in  1885  6,908  books  and  pamphlets 
other  than  ])eri()dicals.  The  number  published  in  1884  was  C>,214,  ami 
the  increase  was  therefore  G94.  Of  these  G,008  books,  6,671  were  in  the 
Italian  language,  31  were  in  Italian  dialects,  108  were  in  Latin,  72  in 
FreT»ch,  and  20  in  other  languages. 

The  greatest  number  of  books  of  any  one  department  published  in 
1885  was  719  theological  works.  Next  come  belles-lettres,  to  which  de- 
partment belonged  632  books.  There  were  also  published  523  books 
on  history  and  cognate  sciences,  513  books  on  medical  and  veterinary 
science,  449  books  on  political  liconoray  and  finance,  and  371  on  gov- 
ernment and  jurisprudence.  There  were  published  in  Italy  in  ^S85 
1,459  periodicals. 
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COINAGE. 
Monetf  coined  during  each  year  ainoe  tt^  eatabliahment  of  the  Kingdom  o/  Italy. 


Year. 


1863 
1883 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1887 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1671 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
877 
lg78 
1879 
880 
1881 
882 
883 
.884 
885 


Gold. 


$5,521,400 

14, 767, 221 

2. 340, 305 

13, 260, 104 

767, 721 

1.106,485 

1, 313. 032 

715, 470 

211,412 

90,818 

12, 738 

3,  937.  999 

1, 142, 448 

433, 176 

415,850 

954.956 

1, 224, 639 

565.  358 

409, 997 

3, 254. 088 

26, 927, 946 

765, 027 

•     62, 165 

160.165 


Silver. 


$404,070 
6. 191, 994 
6.040,660 
8. 867. 052 
6, 010, 506 
3, 100, 817 
24i,723 
3. 855, 412 
5,761,451 
6.048,037 
6. 873, 100 
8,158,860 
11, 580, 000 
0. 650, 000 
6,166,680 
4, 255, 810 
1, 737, 000 
3, 1^60,  000 


Bronze. 


$5,440,755 
1,644,000 


3,860,000 

7,060 

3,852,020 


1,208,346 
1. 103, 652 
1,352,046 
2, 121. 051 
134, 626 


6.864 
2,785 
0.650 


Total. 


$11,637,215 

22. 503, 215 

8,830,874 


11, 637, 317 

4, 304, 771 

6,407,684 

4, 670. 882 

6,072,862 

7,038,855 

«,  885, 838 

12,  096. 868 

12,722,448 

10, 083, 176 

6,582,530 

5.210,275 

2. 001, 639 

4,425,3£8 

400,007 

4,462,434 

28,031.500 

2. 143, 137 

2, 186, 001 

313,638 


The  great  increase  of  coinage  in  1882  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  pre- 
>ariug  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

Entries  and  clearances  at  all  Italian  ports  in  1884  and  1885. 


Description. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

1884. 

1885. 

1884. 

1885. 

'nUmational  earn- 

fl%€TC€» 

tailing  Teasels : 
Italian 

No. 

8,633 

2,461 

860 
3,866 

Ton». 
660,803 
354,855 

754,448 
3,446,146 

No. 

8,010 

2,612 

037 
4,453 

Tom. 
711, 976 
437, 399 

741,447 
4, 012, 160 

No. 

7,879 

2,686 

800 
3,886 

Ton*. 
669, 780 
376, 652 

666.226 
3,  510, 302 

No. 

8,374 

2,665 

888 
4,384 

Tont. 
698,234 

Foreign 

Steamers: 

Italian  T, 

418. 375 
696.427 

•   Foreign 

rotal: 
Italian 

3,856.937 

0.602 
6,327 

1.4k5,25J 
3,801,001 

0.847 
7,065 

1. 453. 423 
4. 449. 559 

8.685 
6,472 

1, 336, 006 
3,892,954 

0,261 
7,040 

1,303,661 

Foreign 

4, 276, 312 

Total 

J5.820 

6, 216, 252 

16.012 

6, 902, 982 

15, 157 

6.228,960 

16,311         6.668,073 

Coasting  tra4€, 
foiling  vessels : 

68,012 

327 

15. 741 
3,660 

2, 145, 061 
67,870 

6.160,403 
3, 127, 103 

74, 057 
347 

17.773 
3.902 

2, 328, 857 
71,806 

6,834.338 
3, 303, 325 

69,279 
241 

15,794 
3,616 

2, 075, 476 
47,494 

6,189,522 
3, 124, 579 

74,006 
187 

17,797 
4,033 

2, 353, 022 

Foreign 

Steamers: 

Italian 

Foreign 

Cbtal: 

ItaUan 

Foreign 

44,881 

6.820.766 
3,460,888 

84,653 
3,887 

8,306.453 
3.104,073 

91,830 
4.300 

9, 163, 195 
3, 375, 131 

85,073 
3,757 

8, 264, 998 
3, 172, 073 

91,803 
4.220 

0, 174, 678 
8, 514, 760 

Total 

88,540 

11,501,427 

96, 139     12, 538, 326 

88,830 

11, 437, 071 

96>23 

12,680,447 

RECAPITULATION. 


Items. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

RnierMi  and  clt?ared  in  1884 

208,356 
226,385 

33, 383, 710 

Knt^nrad  and  cInaKMl  in  1886 -     -       - 

36.700.728 

Tim II— ail  in  IRRff  ,,..,... 

17,020 

8, 716^  018 

i 
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Ef  tries  and  dearancof  at  all  Italian  ports  of  vennels  exolaniviljf  tiujatjed  in  the  deep-tea 

fiaheries  in  I8d4  and  1885. 


Tear. 


1884 , 

1886 

Decrf^MO 


Entered 

aod 
cleared. 

Toniuigei 

3.525 
2.869 

20,284 

656 

9,V» 

Entries f  clearances^  aiid  tonnage  of  vessels  under  foreign  flags  for  the  year  ending  December 

31,  1885. 


Flag. 


English 

French 

German 

Austrian 

Greek t 

XTuitfHl  States 

All  other  foreign  flags 

Total 


Entered 

and 
cleared. 


Tonn^e. 


9,717 

9,043.346 

4,621 

3,418,901 

1,010 

495,462 

2,850 

610,674 

1,769 

491,636 

51 

29,170 

2,625 

1.225,582 

22,043  I     15,614,771 


111  1884  the  number  of  entries  and  clearances  of  vessels  under  foreign 
flags  was  20,443,  with  a  tonnage  of  14,157,901,  showing  an  increase  in 
1885  of  2,250  entries  and  1,456,780  tons. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  United  Slates  vesnels  entering  a^  and  clearing  from  the  five  prind- 

pal  Italian  ports  in  1885. 


Ports. 


Catania  — 

Genoa 

Messina  . . . 

Palermo 

Savona  .... 

Total 


Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Te 

yo. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

2 

1,300 

1 

518 

3 

5 

4,340 

5 

4,340 

10 

1 

525 

1 

2 

742 

2 

742 

4 

2 

713 

2 
10 

713 

4 

12 

7,629 

6,313 

22 

1.85 

8,e» 

1.4X 
13,942 


In  1884  the  total  number  of  United  States  vessels  so  entering  and 
clearing  was  18,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,400.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  4  entries  and  clearances,  with  an  increase  of  3,542  tons. 
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Accordiug  to  Ituliau  authority,  the  trade  between  Italy  and  America 
was  carried  on  in  1885  under  the  following  flags : 

Flags  under  which  the  trade  yoith  tlie  United  States  aiid  Canada  was  carried  on  for  the  year 

ending  December  31,  lb85. 


FlAg. 


With  cargoes : 
Italian  ... 
Americao. 
Austrian  . 
French  — 
German  .. 
Englieh... 
AlTothers 

Total... 

In  ballast: 
American. 

Italisn 

Allothcn 


Entered. 

Kamber 

Tonnage 

of  vessels. 

of  vessele. 

168 

120,878 

6 

3,489 

11 

6,031 

20 

36.025 

5 

2,812 

106 

48,432 

14 

7. 53* 

330 

226.105 

4 

2,442 

1 

516 

3 

1,451 

Freight 


Tons. 
126,295 

4,604 

8,530 
14,360 

3,731 
51,. '186 

9,0t>0 


218,165 


Cleared. 


Nombor 
of  vessels. 


118 

14 

7 

39 

4 

173 

10 


365 


2 
65 
54 


Tonnage 
of  vessels. 


73, 742 
7,177 
4,765 

52,116 

2,637 

204, 693 

5,398 


350, 528 


742 
37,413 
48,779 


Freight 


Ton$. 

75, 549 

9.267 

4,790 

15,037 

2,502 

191, 274 

6,272 


305,  591 


Daring  the  year  1884, 148,281  tons  of  freight  were  entered  and 305,684 
were  cleare<l  in  vessels  trading  between  Ital^'  and  the  United  States. 
While  the  number  of  tonsof  freight  cleared  from  the  United  States  in  1885 
was  only  93  tons  less  than  in  1884,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  tons-  en- 
tered was  greater  by  69,884. 

Orouplug  the  results  together  we  find  the  following  results: 


Items. 


Increase  in  1885  over  1884  of  entries  and  olearanct^s  at  all  Italian  ports 

Increase  of  entries  and  clearances  under  foreign  flags  

Increase  of  entries  and  clearances  of  vesseln  under  the  American  flag 

Increase  of  froight  brought  from  the  United  States    

Decrease  of  entries  and  clearances  of  vessels  engaged  in  deep-sea  fisheries  — 
of  freight  cleared  for  the  United  States 


Number 
of  vessels. 


17,029 

2,250 

4 


656 


Tonnage. 


8,716,018 

1,456,780 

3,542 

69.881 

9,129 

93 


On  the  whole  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  of  the  commerce  of 
Italy  in  1885,  whereas  in  1884  there  was  a  serious  decrease  as  compared 
with  1883.  The  failure  of  the  tunny  fishery  in  1885  is  to  a  large  extent 
the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  that  year  of  the  Italian  deep-sea  fisheries. 

MEBGANTILE  MARINE. 


Number  and  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  launched  in  Italy  in  1885. 

Number  of  Bhip-yards  wlioro  vohsoIs  were  laauclied 'Jd 

Naniber  of  vossels 197 

Tonnaj^e 10,728 

Value  of  bulls $5(4.825  (K) 

Average  value  of  each  vessel : 2,873  50 

The  number  of  vessels  hiimcbed  in  1884  was  140,  with  a  tonnage  of 
15,273.  There  has  thus  been  an  iuoreasc  in  tlie  number  of  vessels  and 
fk  (U«r«ii«fi  In  tb«  aatubtr  of  iotim    %*he  value  of  tUi»  vesoeU  lauuohed 
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in  1884  was  $964,1^,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease ot  $^599,370  iu  the  value  of  the  vessels  hiuuched  iu  1885. 

There  were  laanched  in  1885,  3  steamers  of  an  aggregate  touuiige  of 
574,  and  194  sailing  vessels  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  10,154.  But 
one  vessel  of  more  than  400  tons  wsis  launched  during  the  year.  There 
were  on  January  1, 1885,  in  construction  in  Italian  ship-yards  3  hteam- 
ers  and  56  sailing  vessels. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vesaeU  belonging  to  the  Italian  mercantiU  marine  in  18%. 


Size. 


L  to  10  tODS... 

11  to  30  tons.. 
31  to  50  tons.. 
51  to  100  tons. 
101  to  200  tons 
201  to  300  tons 
301  to  400  tons 
401  to  500  tona 


Nambor 
of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

2,323 

14,465 

1,648 

28.274 

816 

32, 616 

670 

50,305 

350 

51,679 

210 

53,i05 

216 

76,626 

317 

146,037 

Size. 


501  to  600  tons... 
601  to  700  tons... 
701  to  POO  tons... 
601  to  900  tons... 
901  to  1,000  Ums. 
1,001  to  1,400  tons 

Tot&L 


Number 
of  TOflsels. 


205 

119 

lOli 

60 

34 

25 


7,111 


Tonittge. 


114,121 
75,034 
73,242 
51,99 
33,036 
28,259 


828,819 


The  number  of  sailing  vessels  belonging  to  the  Italian  mercantile  ma- 
rine iu  1884  was  7,072,  with  a  tonnage  of  8-18,704.  There  has  thus  been  in 
1885  an  increase  of  39  vessels  and  a  dei^^rease  in  tonnage  of  19,885  tons. 

Number  and  Umnage  of  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  Italian  mercantile  marine  in  1885. 


Size. 


1  to  50  tons  .. 
51  to  100  tons. 
101  to  200  tons 
201  to  300  tonn 
301  to  400  tons 
401  to  500  tons 
501  to  600  tons 
601  to  700  tons 


Nnmber 
of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

61 

1,179 

16 

1,208 

18 

2,345 

20 

4,862 

14 

4,879 

7 

3,058 

8 

4,536 

9 

5,842 

Size. 


701  to  800  tons... 
801  to  900  tons..., 
901  to  1,000  tons. 
1,001  to  1,500  tons 
Over  1,500 

Total 


Number 
of  vessels. 


10 
11 
2 
28 
21 


Tonnage. 


7,5rt 

9,555 

1,865 

34,237 

43.506 


225 


124.609 


The  number  of  steamers  belonging  to  the  Italian  mercantile  marine 
in  1884  was  215,  with  a  tonnage  of  122,297.  There  has  therefore  been 
an  increase  of  10  steamers  and  an  increase  of  2,303  tons  iu  1885. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  Italian  sailing  vessels  in  1885,  compared  with  the  four  preceding 

biennial  periods. 


Size: 

1885. 

1883. 

1881. 

1870. 

1877. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1  tolO  tons 

2,323 

14.465 

2.302 

13, 748 

2,434 

14, 068 

2,486 

12,9l.'i 

4,282 

21.738 

11  toHUtons 

1,648 

28,274 

1,785 

29,979 

1,913 

32, 150 

1,980 

32,163 

2,640 

4i367 

31  to  >0  tons 

816 

32,616 

792 

31, 512 

789 

31.415 

i  1,553 

81,407 

93,15« 

51  in  100  tons 

679 

50, 305 

673 

49,194 

695 

50, 764 

1,  ii* 

101 1o  200t4>ns... 

359 

51,679 

344 

49,794 

361 

42, 523 

368 

51.324 

414 

59  9M 

201  Iu. 300  tons.-.. 

210 

53,495 

216 

54,870 

236 

CO.  054 

249 

61,985 

288 

72,189 

301  to  400  tons  . . . 

216 

76,626 

238 

84,268 

263 

!i  >,  978 

273 

99,751 

309 

109,  (tt 

401  to  500  tons  . . . 

317 

146, 037 

348 

159, 919 

366 

107.  947 

372 

169, 109 

389 

177. 31J 

501  to  600  tons... 

205 

114,121 

224 

124,400 

233 

129,339 

251 

137, 229 

269 

147,291 

Q0\  to  700  tons... 

119 

75,  034 

125 

78, 950 

135 

K.-),  293 

152 

97,810 

160 

VTli,9^ 

701  to  800  tons... 

100 

93,243 

98 

71,  778 

101 

74. 170 

108 

81,238 

103 

77.  a* 

801  to  000  tons  . . . 

60 

51, 629 

G6 

56.749 

00 

r.2.  aao 

65 

55, 327 

68 

57,841 

901  to  1.000  loiiH 

n  1 

?,'',.  0^') 

n- 

n't,  OFo 

n.") 

31.111 

3.1 

:;i.?.%3 

27 

2\«5« 

Over  1,000  tons  .. 

2:»        L'^,  LT.Li 

L'4 

2U,  7L'5 

lU 

18,  100 

L'O 

L'l.  790 

19 

21,287 

Total 

7,111 

828,  819 

7, 270 

80r>,  861 

7,630 

805,  350 

7,010 

93:1,300 

10, 742 

I.010,l» 
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dumber  and  tonnage  of  the  Italian  steamers  in  1885,  compared  with  the  foar  preceding 

biennial  periods. 


Sise. 


1  toSOtona 

SI  to  100  tons 

101  to 200  tons  ... 
201  to  300  tons  . 
M)]  t4> 400 tons.... 
tOl  U*  500  tons  . . . 
Wl  til  6011  tons  . . . 
BOl  to  700  tons  ... 
701  to 800  tons  ... 
M>1  to  900  tons  . . . 
Ml  to  1,000 tons.. 
1,001  to  1,500  tons 
Chrer  1,500  tuns  .. 

Total 


1885. 


No. 

Gl 

16 

18 

20 

14 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

2 

28 

21 

225 


Tons. 
1,770 
1,208 
2,345 
4,862 
4,809 
3,058 
4,536 
5.812 
7,5()6 
0.  555 
1,865 
34,237 
43,508 


124,600 


1883. 


No. 

53 

18 

15 

16 

14 

5 

7 

9 

10 

11 

3 

23 

17 


Tans. 
1,071 
1,292 
1.908 
3,975 
4,895 
2,r,4 
3,993 
5,842 
7,506 
0,553 
2,«.'i8 
27,  217 
35,118 


201    106,452 


1881. 


No. 

42 

15 

13 

8 

13 

18 

5 

6 

9 

8 

7 

29 

8 

176 


Tons. 

904 

1,052 

1,754 

1,98? 

4,316 

4,711 

2,813 

3.790 

6,767 

6,818 

6,626 

34,568> 

16, 3765 


93,608 


1879. 


No. 

34 

16 

13 

9 

13 

12 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

28 


151 


Tons. 
693 
1.125 
1,698 
2,245 
4,516 
5,362 
2,210 
2.538 
3.679 
5,092 
6.607 

36.801 


1877. 


No. 

84 

22 

14 

8 

18 

8 

7 

7 

2 

8 

7 

16 


72,666 


Tons. 
797 
1,561 
1,789 
1.871 
6,162 
3,627 
3.879 
4,436 
1,574 
6,881 
6.614 

19, 134 


151 


58,319 


Number  of  men  employed  in  the  Italian  mercantile  marine  in  1885. 


Oocapatlon. 


Masters 

Mates 

Pursers  and  clerks 

Eoi^vers 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  soanicn  and  boys 

Firemen  ..1 

Deep-sea  fishonnen 


Number. 


10,593 

638 

76 

448 

7,726 

93, 420 

1,548 

5,243 


Occupation. 


Naval  cn^neers  and  constructors 

Carpets.  &c .' 

Workmen  in  iron-ship  building. . 

Pilots 

Coast  fishermen 

Boatmen 

Total 


Number. 


259 

13, 972 

l,8:w 

272 
44.485 
11,536 


192,046 


In  1884  the  total  nainber  of  men  and  boys  was  189,162.  There  have 
been  added  to  this  force,  in  1885,  2,884  persons,  more  than  half  being 
boys. 

There  were  687  desertions  from  the  Italian  mercantile  marine  in  1885, 
or  142  fewer  than  in  1884.  Of  these  687  desertions  107  took  place  in 
American  waters. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  Italian  mercan- 
tile marine  was  in  very  nearly  the  same  condition  in  1885  that  it  was  in 
1884.  The  downward  movement  was,  it  is  true,  arrested,  but  there  was 
no  increase  of  tonnage  worth  mentioning. 

SHIPPING  BOUNTIES. 

In  December,  1885,  the  Italian  Parliament  passed  a  law  for  the  en- 
oooragement  of  Italian  ship-building  and  commerce,  the  chief  provis- 
ions of  which  were  as  follows : 


Bounties  given  to  Italian  ship-builders. 

For  Milling  yessels  of  wood |2  89 

For  Hailing  vessels  of  iron  or  steel 11  58 

For  steamers  of  iron  or  steel ll  58 

For  ]:»anche8  and  small  craft  of  iron  or  Nteel 5  79 

For  marine  ennnes  (per  horse-power) 1  93 

For  marine  bouers  and  the  repair  of  boilers  bailt  in  Italy  (for  every  220.464 
pounds) 115 

lu  addition,  the  law  gives  Co  all  vessels  built  in  Italy  or  built  abroad 
if  placed  ondw  the  Italian  flag  within  ona  yaar  from  tha  pa««aga  of  tha 
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law,  65  cents  per  tou  for  every  1,000  miles  of  ilistaiictj  saileil,  subject, 
however,  to  the  following  conditious:  Sailing  vessels,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive this  bounty,  must  not  be  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  and  steamers 
must  not  be  more  than  ten  years  old.  No  vessels  sailing  in  ballast  cau 
receive  this  bounty,  and  it  will  be  paid  only  to  vessels  sailing  from  con- 
tinent to  continent.  The  law  is  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

Of  course  the  law  was  piissed  too  late  to  have  any  effect  upon  the 
mercantile  marine  in  1885.  From  the  dateof  the  passage  of  the  law,  De- 
cember 6,  1885,  to  the  30th  of  June,  188G,  22  steamers  and  332  saihng 
vessels  had  taken  advantage  of  the  premium  offered  for  every  1,000 
miles  sailed  in  international  navigation.  Of  these  steamers  19,  aggre- 
gating 32,700  tons,  belong  to  the  Oeneral  Italian  Kavigation  Gompanj. 
This  company  now  owns  a  fleet  of  100  steamers  of  57,633  tons,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  entire  Italian  steam  fleet  consists  of  225  ves- 
sels of  124,600  tons,  and  that  there  is  only  one  other  company  (La 
Velooe,  of  Genoa,  owning  4  steamers  of  6,337  tons)  of  any  consequeoce, 
which  is  engaged  in  international  commerce,  it  is  evident  that  theGeu- 
eral  Italian  Navigation  Company  will  be  the  chief  recipient  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's  bounty.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law  this  company 
had  lines  of  steamers  running  from  Italy  to  North  America,  the  Atlan 
tic  coast  of  South  America,  and  to  India,  as  well  as  to  all  points  ou  tbe 
Mediterranean.  It  has  since  then  established  lines  to  Valparaiso,  aud 
also  to  Singapore,  Batavia,  and  Hong-Kong. 

There  were  also  made,  up  to  June  30, 1886,  86  claims  for  the  cou 
struction  of  wooden  sailing  vessels,  12  for  the  construction  of  small  iron 
or  steel  steamers  (all  of  which  were  tow-boats),  and  1  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  iron  launch.  There  were  15  claims  for  the  construction  of 
engines  and  boilers,  13  for  the  construction  of  l>oilers  only,  and  1  for  the 
construction  of  an  engine.  For  the  repairing  of  vessels  150  claims  were 
made,  and  35  were  made  for  repairs  to  boilers. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 
Commerce  of  Italy  with  other  nations  in  1885  compared  with  1884. 


Articles. 


Spiiitfl,  wines  and  oila 

Groceries,  spices  and  tobacco 

Chemicals,  aruKs,  resins,  and  perfamery 

Dyes,  dyc'ijitnffs,  and  articles  for  tanning 

*p  u  ri)oscs 

Hemp,  fl»x,  Jute,  &c 

Cotton 

Wool  and  hair 

Silk 

Wood  and  straw 

Books  and  paper   *. 

Skins,  hidos,  and  furs 

Minerals  and  nietols 

Stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  class 

CeroolH,  flonr,  and  vogetablo  products  not 

elsewhere  included 

Animnlsand  animal  products  not  elsewhere 

hiclnded 

MisceUaneons 

Total 

— -     ■  ,      _■-  •     ■ 


Imports. 

Exports. 

• 

188R. 

1884. 

1885. 

1884. 

$16,347,054 

$10, 904, 096 

$21, 905, 186 

$31,767,ga 

24,828,804 

17, 473,  845 

1,185,851 

1.(W;i» 

6.  »53. 100 

7, 942, 273 

6,970,828 

7.881.  d 

4, 813, 356 

4, 738, 660 

2.360,166 

•i,e8S,«7« 

7, 055,  512 

6,972,610 

K,  068. 240 

K,401.(«< 

34. 063,  342 

34,131,976 

4, 864, 550 

5.788,513 

]0,088,02«( 

20,  283. 004 

1.128.418 

1,7«7.7?8 

17, 647. 051 

10.406,701 

63,455,171 

57,a»,o« 

11,307.377 

10.817,872 

12  004.  021 

11.557,Stf 

2, 003, 007 

2,  512,  782 

1.515.4tl2 

1,810,&M 

12,926,143 

11,616,614 

3,951,087 

4,328,6» 

54, 460, 859 

35, 624, 329 

il,  4fi5. 000 

8l8t2.Ml 

20. 122,  043 

19, 197, 550 

11,480.036 

12.2«,«&5 

30,119,226 

27,210,458 

21,473,990 

23,6i8."« 

22, 380, 667 

21, 009. 861 

24,  378. 901 

2&,m,& 

9.531,800 

9,442.040 

2,5l(i.083 

2,352.«3 

304,038,056 

250, 846, 561 

218,650^080 

211,Wl>M 

n.-^-  ^-^ 
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nil  be  seen  from  the  foregoiug  statement  the  imports  of  1885  ex- 
those  of  1884  by  $44,692,495,  and  the  exports  of  1886  exceeded 
)f  1884  by  $7,050,962.     The  following  statement  shows  the  cate- 
of  the  Italian  tariff  in  which  these  differences  occurred : 

Differences  of  imporU  and  exports  in  1885  and  1884. 


Artiolet. 


ines,  and  oils 

I.  spices,  and  tobacco 

8,  aroKS,  resins,  and  perfamery — 
'e-stuSs,  and  articles  for  tanning 


fcx,  Jote,  &o 
L  hadr 


il  straw 

d  paper 

des,  and  furs 

and  metals 

rths,  pottery,  and  glass 

loar,  and  vegetable  prodacts  not 

dre  incladed 

and  animal  products  not  elsewhere 
d......... ., 


leous 
tal... 


Imports. 


Increase  in 

1805. 


$5. 442, 658 
6,855,049 


74,606 
82,902 


489,505 

450. 225 

1,  279, 629 

18, 836, 530 

924,493 

11,908,768 

1,370,706 
89.769 


47,804,930 


Decrease  in 
1885. 


1989,083 


68,634 

294. 978 

1,759,740 


3.112,435 


Exports. 


Increase  in 
1885. 


$103,622 


447,576 


31,632,969 


163, 271 


33,347,438 


Decrease  in 
1885. 


$9,862,672 

"*  909,493 

301,912 
332,824 
923,963 
659,370 
4,483,893 


295, 012 
377,532 


1, 807, 619 
2, 184, 128 
4, 058, 058 


25,196,476 


Commerce  of  Italy  with  other  naiiona  in  1885  compared  with  1884. 


Countries. 


itain  .-...» 

Ekd  Malta 

Ibraltar,  and  Portuf^  . 
Norway,  and  Denmark 

ind 

1  Turkey 

Cnrkey 

Ddia , 

d  Japan 

dTripoU!'.".!!!!!!.*.".'.'. 

^rican  countries 

tates  and  Canada 

M  of  the  Plata 

Chili  

nerican  countries 

h 


Im])orts. 


1885. 


$45, 568, 651 

6,584,967 

70,984.436 

23,241,000 

60, 618. 212 

4, 313. 936 

2, 349, 389 

17, 661, 4.'K) 

2,744,653 

827, 005 

14.  855. 210 

9, 281, 370 

3, 870.  808 

14,770,483 

94,763 

4.088.310 

3.873,317 

1.072,0!>4 

185.280 

13. 085, 038 

a,  089, 544 

11,580 

1,491,H90 

10.615 


1884. 


$30,772,861 

6.868.744 

55, 843, 778 

21,870,890 

57, 047, 285 

1.214.935 

1.639.535 

9,809.418 

1. 437, 657 

852, 288 

14, 521, 513 

5,016,640 

1, 638, 377 

19. 25r,,  006 

981,019 

3.340,813 

1, 024.  506 

3:{:{,  504 

12.51.-. 

11.022.846 

3, 380, 009 

1H6,  052 

1, 36.3, 738 

5.211 


Exports. 


1885. 


$19,645,877 

3.950,131 

90,1:^5,801 

21,174,650 

14,2;i5,487 

3,218,082 

1,386,705 

3,501,599 

2.796,956 

344. 505 

24, 099, 717 

2.783,446 

310,415 

3,  l.')0,330 

30, 070 

2. 532, 032 

2,113.543 

270,  509 

390, 703 

8, 228, 100 

4,628,33.1 

350,  488 

012,890 

51.145 


1884. 


$21,483,409 

8,928,822 

82,062,140 

21. 085, 443 

17,306.810 

2,  530, 616 

1,604.988 

4. 897. 312 

2,459,592 

484. 816 

24, 925, 371 

2, 553. 004 

525, 732 

4.611,735 

20, 072 

3, 028, 170 

1,420.480 

310.645 

101,541 

10,630,247 

4, 005, 846 

554. 876 

1, 373, 174 

27,985 


Increase  of  imiK)rts  from  Austria,  France,  Greece,  Malta,  Russia, 
ioropean  Turkey  was  especially  large,  and  there  was  a  relatively 
decrease  in  the  imports  from  British  India  and  from  China  and 
•  The  exports  to  France  were  somewhat  increased  in  1883,  and 
Mt  QQUble  dcoNoae  wa«  in  the  esporti  to  Great  firit^i  t* 
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Total  imjiforts  from  and  exportu  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  Jive  years  ending 

December  31,  1884. 

IMPORTS. 


Aitloles. 


Spirits,  irines,  and  oils 

Groceries,  spioea,  and  tol>aoco , 

Chemicals,  drues,  resins,  and  perfumery 
Dyes  and  dye-stufb,  and  articles  fur  tan- 
ning purposes 

Hemp,  flax,  Jute,  &o 

Cotton 

Wool  and  hair 

SUk 


1881. 


$4, 235. 808 
1, 848, 747 
1,042,770 

0,457 


2.801,333 
230,240 


1882. 


13,417.005 

4. 261, 440 

508,686 

33,582 

8.878 

3,118,687 

740, 541 


1883. 


$4,044,701 
1,771,354 
1, 113, 417 

115,221 

1,544 

2,250,766 

537.312 


1884. 


$3, 826, 611 
2, 220, 729 
1, 673, 72J 

93.026 

4, 240 

1, 080, 373 

363,805 


188S. 


$3,907,478 
8.068,930 
1,022,128 

83,376 

9,8(3 

3.118,8» 

332,032 


Wood  and  straw 

Books  and  paper 

Skins,  hides,  and  furs 

Minerals  and  metals 

Stone,  earth,  pottery,  and  class 

Cereals,  flour,  and  vegetaole  products 
not  elsewhere  included 

Animals  and  animal  products  not  else- 
whore  included  

Miscellaneous 


201, 878 
005 

464.744 
24, 704 
67,936 

783,001 

434,443 


121,783 

2,702 

96,690 

54, 426 

60,023 

485, 781 

311,888 
3,088 


Total.. 


12, 230, 042 


13, 315, 260 


94, 570 

1,544 

652,340 

207,668 

35,126 

83,762 

382,486 
8.492 


11,300,303 


128. 731 

6,54f> 

540.593 

04,184 

199, 176 

303, 203 

239,899 
20,262 


11,6<H,109 


290,079 

11, 9a 

446.023 

132,012 

54.4^ 

520,714 
3.1,775 


13,985.956 


EXPORTS. 


Spirits,  wines,  and  oils 

Groceries,  spices,  and  tobacco 

Chemicals,  drugs,  rosins,  and  perfumery 

Dyeuand  dye-stuffs,  and  articles  for  tan- 
ning pu  rposes 

Hemp,  flax,  jute,  &c 

Cotton 

Wool  and  hair 

Silk  

Wood  and  straw 

Books  and  paper 

Skins,  hides,  and  furs 

Minerals  and  metals 

Stone,  oart  h,  pottery,  and  glass 

C6roals,  flour,  and  vegetable  products 
not  elsewhere  included 

Animals  and  animal  products  not  else- 
where included 

Ifiscellaueoua 

Total 


$294,904 
359, 173 
008,  015 

345, 856 
IGl,  120 

33, 068 
103, 380 
120, 239 
984,686 
198,211 

43,425 

208,054 

3, 699, 231 

3, 657  029 

42,267 
48,638 


10, 670, 000 


$1, 120, 751 

288,535 

1, 069, 220 

370, 946 

56, 935 

7,334 

260,473 
65, 234 

957, 280 

208,403 
17,  177 

139. 732 
3,  533, 058 

3,553,323 

107,115 
48,630 


11,864,482 


$928,488 

370,946 

1,064,588 

506.625 

121.011 

31,073 

26,441 

18,528 

246,654 

2-22.336 

55.584 

226,968 

3, 318, 635 

4,038,686 

179, 297 
33,389 


11, 389, 249 


10,  030, 147 


$684, 7&t 

$>46,9e 

:i05,  VXi 

R8.587 

039. 331 

1.3®,7« 

419.003 

3S7,1W 

74. 305 

ay  885 

40. 723 

158,452 

61,053 

4.\355 

20,261 

76,235 

98.044 

341.057 

136,351 

77,  W 

97,079 

1,544 

12,645 

283.131 

!,  904, 843 

2,324,4B 

,582,399 

2,«0,41T 

195, 316 

160,96 

58,093 

8a  7» 

8,807,188 


Imports  into  Italy  from  the  United  Slater  and  Canada  in  1885. 


Articles. 


Spirits : 

Pure galls.. 

Refined do . . . 

In  bottles No. . 

Olive  oU lbs.. 

Cotton-seed  oil do. . . 

Heavy  oils do... 

Fixed  oils do.. 

Petroleum   and    mineral 

oils  refined lbs. . 

Coftee  ...... do... 

Sugar do . . . 

Cocoa,  unprepared  .do... 

('innamon do... 

C>Moves do  .. 

Pepper  and  pimento.do  .. 

Tooacoo,  raw do... 

Lijrars ..  .....•..•••.do... 

■•oat  OAoatlo  (ontdt)  do» » » 


Quantity. 


Value. 


340,924 

$124, 485 

3,962 

5,246 

1,600 

772 

70,  326 

6,948 

4,698,002 

349, 523 

206,350 

2,702 

439,596 

32,617 

193, 391, 962 

3, 386, 185 

3, 232, 601 

424, 407 

12, 339, 962 

432. 1*27 

41,666 

8,106 

5,070 

965 

1,543 

193 

03,034 

12,159 

22, 952, 972 

2,786,900 

101,840 

*•£' 

47, 178 

9M 

Articles. 


Oxide  of  iron,  lead,  and 

zinc lbs.. 

Boratoof  soda do. .. 

Cinchona  bark do... 

Miscellaneous  medicines, 

prepared lbs.. 

Resins do... 

Dyes  and  dye-stuffs  (not 

prepared lbs.. 

Other  dyes  and  dye-stafi&i, 

pounds 

Cordage lbs.. 

Made  up  articles,  of  lin« 

en lbs.. 

Cotton,  raw do... 

Cotton  tissues : 

Unbleached  ...do... 
BlMohed  .*.*.«*do. .. 


Quantity. 


21.163 
3,!)6g 
5,292 

5,292 
7,746,303 

2,437,404 

36,813 
70,106 

7, 152 
30,895,484 

6,732 
8,N» 


Value. 


$579 
193 
96 

2.316 
1.017,11« 

C4,84« 

19.528 
7,113 

1,9» 
3.364,088 

0 
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iporto  into  Italy  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1885 — Continued. 


jticles. 


Qaantity. 


sacB — Cont'd, 
d  or  dyed. lbs.. 
do... 

do... 

id do..  ■ 

hnman)    raw 

i lbs.. 

roolen  articles, 


abinct- makers, 

ids 

on,  cub.  meters . 
)w  and  old,  gal- 

apacity 

.  lbs.. 

tensils do... 

traw,  common, 

I ...... .... xio . . 

ler  .... •.••! OM •  * 

r do.. . 


3,306 
6,^93 

1.756,842 
19,620 

55,114 


tnd do.. . 

in  leather  and 

hmeut lbs.. 

thor do... 

her do... 

) do. .. 

ovine  and  ca- 

B IbH.. 

small do.. 

d      and       un- 

9(1  •  >•••«•••!  Do  •  • 

manaCsctoTttd, 
ids 

^ac  tared... lbs., 
oimerod      and 

; lbs.. 

teel  rails.,  do... 
factored,  .do... 
was  tools  and 

of    iron   and 
lbs  . 

brass,   and 
iticlea  — ll>s.. 


1, 397, 274 
25,399 

118,052 
12.J24 

15,428 

220,460 

1,200 

7,494 

28,218 

7,152 

5,732 

9,038 

21, 103 

1, 672, 850 

149,028 
24,030 

12, 124 


79,803 
4,029 

21,824 

127, 421 

4,188 


51,365 
1.543 


Value. 


$1,737 
2,316 

330.609 
6,309 

13, 510 

1,544 

42,846 

220,599 

965 
3,860 
1,158 

11.580 

386 

772 

4,632 

3,088 

3,474 

11,900 

386 

388,123 

35,898 
4,240 

5,  404 


4,825 
965 

193 

16.405 

386 


3,860 
386 


Articles. 


Tin lbs. 

Zinc  in  sheot^i do. . 

Machinery,  fixed,  steam, 

pounds 

Machinery,  and  parts  of, 

niiscellaiioons lbs . 

Clocks No. 

Clock'Caaos Iba. 

Clock  works do . . 

Marble,  wroufcht  ..do.. 

Coal tons. 

Grain do.. 

Indian  corn do.. 

Other  cereals do. . 

Rice do.. 

Flour lbs. 

Biran. do.. 

Fecula  do. . 

Starch do . . 

Oleaginous  seeds  ..do  . 

Other  seeds do  . 

Oil  of  palm  and  cocao, 

pounus 

Meat: 

Salted  and  smokcMl, 
ponnds 

Cooke<l do.. 

Gut.  salted do.. 

Fisb : 

Dried  or  smoked, 
pounds 

Tn  oil    lbs. 

In  brine do.. 

Grease do. . 

Stearic  acid do  . 

Candles,  nt^arino  ..do. . 

BeoHNvax,  crude do . . 

Conil,  wrought  but  not 

mounted lbs. 

Uoms.   bones,  and  the 

like tons. 

IIaborda.shery : 

(.'ommon lbs. 

Fine do.. 

Instruments,  optical, 
surgical,  and  chemi- 
cal  lbs. 

ITartunniums No. 


Quantity. 


4,409 
220,460 

21.383 

632,275 

1,002 

4.188 

2,984 

3.086 

11,733 

3.462 

6,776 

4,490 

75 

420.  858 

132, 276 

88,184 

24,911 

525, 570 

331,. 571 

65.074 


Value. 


$772 
11,387 

1,930 

66, 392 

6,755 

9,071 

865 

193 

54,233 

130, 275 

189.719 

147, 259 

4,053 

11,001 

1.351 

2,702 

1,351 

14.668 

13, 124 

5,211 


7.273 

4.409 

31, 305 

1, 351 

772 

4,053 

1, 745. 822 
7. 152 
7, 936 

2, 604, 954 

8.H18 

3,306 

15,853 

91, 675 

386 

579 

193,  772 

1,158 

579 

3, 8C0 

934 

16, 405 

682 

19,686 

9,920 
6,612 

6, 562 
14,475 

8,596 
3 

11,194 
193 

Exports  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1885. 


Tticlea. 


ood galls.. 

ottle« No 

bottle..... do. .. 

lbs.. 

,  niiscellaneous, 

ils,  ossonceM  of 
and   the   like. 

Trait  and   pre- 
lbs. 

s.  not  otherwise 

lbs. 

;id do.. 

linioe do.. 

It tons. 

>f  barite8..1b8. 

do.., 

;bes do. . 

eous    chemical 

• lbs. 

oot do... 


Quantity. 


418. 154 

79,800 

.39. 300 

2.  806, 674 

330,247 


30,930 

108,149 
1,059.089 

162.  a30 

386,48<{ 

3. 122 

7. 273 

61,104 

27, 338 

7.952.709 

8,1,  :»J9 

549.164 
90,168 


$58,093 
30,880 
18, 142 

319,  415 

24,511 


.37,828 

16, 019 
37,056 

35.512 

18, 335 

40. 320 

579 

129.889 

193 

877,  .500 

14.008 

38,407 
2,316 


Miscellaneoua  medicinal 
herb.s,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  b.'irk lbs.. 

Manna do . . . 

Orange  and  lemon  peel, 
pounds 

Lemon  and  citron  Juice, 
crudo lbs . . 

Lemon  and  citron  J  nice, 
ooncentrat4*d lbs . . 

Miscellaneous  vegetable 
juices. lbs.. 

Miscellaneous  med  icinals, 
pounds 

Miscellaneous  medicinals, 
prepared lbs.. 

Soap,  common do  . . 

Perfumery do . . . 

Wood,  leaves,  bark,  &c.^ 
for  dyeing  and  tanning, 
not  gioiind 11)4.. 

Wood,  leaves,  bark,  &.C., 
for  dyeing  and  tanning, 
ground lbs.. 


Value. 


104,242 
39.  902 

$14,475 
17,  .563 

24,250 

380 

81,346 

1,158 

711,424 

55,970 

251, 765 

50.180 

98,104 

3,474 

14,326 

2, 075,  850 

0,172 

6,176 

136. 2.'»H 

2,509 

80, 442 

2,123 

13, 374, 463 

885,807 
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Exp&risfrom  Italy  to  ili^  United  States  and  Canada  in  1885 — Continned. 


ArticleH. 


Hctap,  raw  lbs . . 

Juto,  raw — do... 

Hemp,     flax,    and  jute, 

combed lbs.. 

Corda«;e do. . . 

LincD  and  hemp  fabrics : 

Unblcacheu lbs.. 

Bleached  do  .. 

LiuQD   laces   and  tulles, 

poanda 

Made  ap  lioen  goods,  lbs. . 
Cotton: 

&aw lbs.. 

Thread,  bleached  do . . . 

Threau,  twisted  and 

bleached lbs.. 

Cotton  tissues,  colored  or 

dyed lbs.. 

Buttons. do... 

Matle   np   cotton  goods, 

i»oands 

wool,  raw lbs . . 

Wuoleu  raattrcssos. .do. . . 

"VVoolen  tissues do . . . 

Woolen  hosiery do . . . 

Woolen  carpeU   —  do . . . 
Made   np  woolen  gooda, 

f»oundH 
k: 

Raw lbs.. 

Spun,    colored     and 

dyed lbs.. 

Tissues  .   do  . . 

Lacoa do. .. 

Barrels,  new  and  old,  gal- 
lons in  capacity 

Furniture,  common,  not 

upholstered lbs.. 

Oars  and  poles do. . . 

Cork: 

Not   manufactu  red, 

pounds 

Manufactured  . .lbs. . 
Wood<;u  to'ils  and  uten- 
sils.  lbs.. 

Vessels  and  small  boatA, 

tons 

Kindling  wood lbs.. 

Matt  ins,  common  . .  do. . . 

Straw  braids do... 

Stniw  hats do  .. 

Kags  .     .   <lo  . . 

Paper,  fine do. . . 

Blotting  paper do  . . 

Wrapping  paper  —  do  . . 
Prints  and   lithographs, 

pounds  

Books lbs.. 

Boots  and  shoes. .  lOOpVs . . 

Iron  ore  ttins.. 

Tin, manuf.MJtured  .  IWs.. 
Copper,     brass,     and 
bron/.e,  mannfa«^tured, 

pounds 

Typo  (lead  alloyed)  do  .. 
Antimony    and    arsenic, 

pounds 

Mercury lbs . . 

Marble,  Idock tons . . 

Marble     and     aLib:v.ster 

slabs lbs.. 

Marble     and     alabaHter 
statuary lbs.. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

119,480 
7,152 

$8,878 
386 

3,526 
228,836 

386 
28,055 

2,646 
23,360 

772 
8.299 

851 
32.848 

33.582 
7,527 

890,658 
22,487 

89,745 
4,439 

5,511 

1, 351 

73,411 
30.642 

26, 055 
17,756 

48,501 

1,102 

13, 665 

20,014 

8,818 

4,  aw 

10, 107 
380 

3,474 
18,335 
12, 352 

1, 737 

5, 511 

9,071 

12,344 

50,444 

386 

1,400 

487 

1.737 

11.194 

3,800 

113,  593 

1,544 

7.714 
70,  100 

1,158 
33,375 

30. 458 
25,  793 

4,825 
1, 351 

3,  306 

1.158 

00 

12, 565 

170,014 

1,  a'lO 

1,091,717 

2,  07i),  559 

81,280 

2, 805 

175, 485 

15,  820 

193 

9, 457 

$9,264 

102, 506 

50,  ato 

7, 720 

193 

5.404 

1,084 

5, 732 

10 

119,620 

199,723 

2,509 

1,930 

1,544 

253,088 

13,124 

10,  802 
21, 824 

2,316 
5,597 

64, 152 

8,818 
122 

5,597 
2, 509 
1,351 

35,  043, 218 

337,557 

45,855 

11,966 

Articles. 


Marble   and   alabaster, 

wrought lbs. . 

£arths,  for    dyes    and 

paints lbs.. 

Stone  and  non-metallic 

ores lbs.. 

Sulphur,  raw  and  refined, 

tons 

Pottery,  common  . . .lbs. . 
M^olica  ware,  fine.  do. . . 

Bottles No.. 

Vegetables,  dried. tons.. 

Cereals do... 

Chestnuts do... 

Rice do... 

Maccaroni lbs. . 

Sea  biscuit do... 

Starch do... 

Oranges  andlemons  do. . . 

Citrons do  .. 

Carub  beans do... 

Pistachio  nuts do . . . 

Almonds,    not    shelled, 

pounds 

Fil  belts   and     walnuts, 

pounds 

Ohiagiuons  fruit lbs . . 

Figs,  drie<l do. . . 

HaisinH do... 

Miscollaneons  diied  fruit, 

pounds 

Fruit  and  vegetabl&%.  in 

brine  and  vinegar.  lbs . . 
Fruit  and  vegetables,  in 

epirits  of  wine  . . .  lbs . . 
Fruit   and    vegetables. 

fresh lbs.. 

Mushrooms do... 

Miscellaneous  vegetable 

products lbs.. 

Seeds: 

Oleaginous  ^ — lbs. . 

Non-oleaginous  do. . . 

Meat,  salted  and  smoked, 

pounds 

Fish : 

Dried  and  smoked, 

pounds 

In  btine lbs.. 

Preserved  in  boxes, 

I>ounds 

Butter lbs.. 

Cheese do... 

Grease do... 

Bees- wax,  crude . . .  .do . . . 
Feathers  for  trimming. 

pounds 

Hats: 

.Not  trimmed . . .  lbs . . 

Trimmed do... 

Coral: 

Rough lbs.. 

Wrought    but    not 
mounted  .....lbs.. 

Fei'tilizors tons. . 

Haberdashery : 

Common lbs.. 

Fine do... 

Folt  hats No.. 

Artificial  flowers. .  .lbs. . 

Umbrellas,  silk No. . 

Articles  for  cdleotious 

and  museums 


Quantity. 


Valae. 


2, 843, 934 

854,737 

115, 522 

105.689 

63,712 

9,700 

0,600 

247 

148 

65 

3,901 

2. 873. 694 

23,589 

13,444 

103, 985, 727 

66.800 

63. 034 

4.850 

1, 857, 375 

3. 318, 363 

11.242 

536, 377 

965,614 

140.433 

186,509 

21.383 

37,254 
20, 722 

1, 278. 888 

204.586 
1,854.068 

85,097 


6,172 
88,404 

44.092 

45,194 

875,8*4 

23,589 

7,273 

66 

483 
3.081 

95 

785 
25 

42.768 
3.086 

45,600 
282 
700 


$124, 4B5 

7.527 

<053 

1, 83^,816 
579 
96S 

m 

9.457 

4.1SS 

2,702 

263,445 

UK).  818 

772 

7?.! 

1.871,241 

2.316 

772 

2.509 

252,058 

188,754 

965 

13.124 

42,257 

4,825 

16,415 

3,0S8 

772 

9,  on 

5,790 
73.  in 

16,415 

:» 

6,563 

5.557 

10,636 

59,251 

1,73' 

l,93t 

1,5M 
40, 5» 

13,7© 

24,31« 
1,0 

35.  IS 
X^ 

22;  917 
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Of  the  categories  in  which  the  increase  of  imports  'n  1885  was  most 
noticeable,  it  may  be  said  the  increase  in  the  category  of  minerals 
and  metals,  in  which  is  included  machinery,  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  growth  of  Italian  industries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  in- 
creased importation  of  cotton,  and  of  skins  and  hides.  The  increase 
in  the  importation  of  cereals  in  1885  was  very  large,  and  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  groceries  is  an  evidence  of  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  people. 

The  increase  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1885  was  $2,363,092, 
and  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  was 
$2,402,078.  The  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  increase  of  $1,312,593  in  raw  cotton ;  of  $21,423  in  ma- 
chinery; of  $113,098  in  common  wood;  of  $764,646  in  tobacco;  of 
$205,931  in  cotton-seed  oil,  and  of  $387,718  in  raw  bovine  hides. 

The  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States  was  to  some  extent  af- 
fected by  the  cholera  in  Italy,  which  also  seriously  affected  the  Italian 
import  trade.  There  was  a  decrease  of  $126,608  in  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  statuary  (marble  and  alabaster) ;  of  $59,830  in  rags ;  of 
$1,939,351  in  oranges  and  lemons ;  and  of  $111,168  in  grease. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  IN  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OP  1886. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Italy  (excluding  gold  and  silver  coins 
and  bullion)  in  the  first  six  months  of  1886  was  $132,562,827,  and  the 
total  value  of  exports  from  Italy  during  the  same  period  (excluding 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion)  was  $111,037,197.  This  shows  a  de- 
crease of  imports  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1883  of  $lw,5«'>9,- 
595,  and  an  increase  of  exports  of  $26,221,852. 

OHOLERA. 

The  cholera  has  lingered  in  Italy,  not  only  during  the  year  1885,  but 
op  to  the  present  time.  Its  ravages  in  1885  were,  however,  much  less 
severe  than  in  1884.  In  the  latter  year  there  were  26,557  cases  and 
14,203  deaths,  while  in  1885  there  were  6,397  cases  and  3,459  deaths. 

The  present  epidemic  has  been  much  less  fatal  than  ks  predecessor. 
The  total  deaths  from  cholera  in  Italy  in  1884  and  1885  were  17,758, 
while  in  1865  there  were  12,843  deaths ;  in  1866,  19,629;  and  in  1867, 
127,968. 

So  far  as  remedies  for  cholera  are  concerned,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
remedial  treatment  to-day  is  much  more  efGicacious  than  it  was  informer 
days.  A  great  advance,  however,  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
preventive  measures  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  conveyed. 

That  during  the  present  epidemic  cholera  has  been  to  a  very  large 
extent  spread  by  contaminated  water  has  been  made  very  clear.  In 
Genoa  in  1884  the  aqueduct  bringing  water  from  a  small  river  was  con- 
tamiuate<1  because  the  clothes  of  cholera  patients  at  a  little  town  a  short 
distance  above  the  place  where  the  aqueduct  received  its  water  were 
washed  in  the  stream.  At  Naples  and  Palermo  the  water  supj^ly  came 
chiefly  from  wells  and  other  sources  that  were  easily  contaminated,  and 
at  nearly  all  the  other  Italian  towns  where  the  cholera  has  been  particu- 
larly severe  the  authorities  have  made  the  significant  report,  ^^  Water 
supply  bad.'' 

The  cholera  existed  in  a  mild  form  in  Venice  during  the  early  part  of 
1885^  and  appeared  as  an  epidemic  in  Brindisi  and  neighboring  com- 
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mnnea  in  April,  1886.  There  were  also  quite  a  number  of  cases  between 
January  1,  1886,  and  June  30,  1886,  in  Bologna  and  other  towns  in  its 
nei<;hborhood. 

The  extent  of  the  cholera  in  Italy  in  the  winter  of  1885,  1886,  was 
f^reatly  exaf^gerated  by  German,  Swiss,  and  French  hotel  keepers,  and 
it  uowliere,  except  in  the  remote  southeastern  districts  of  Italy,  assumed 
alarming  proportions. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  extent  of  the  cholera  in  Italy  in 
1885: 

Statistics  of  cholera  in  Italy  in  1885. 


Provinces. 


AlesAdrania 

Bolo^a  

('nltamHellii 

CAHerta 

(/reniona 

Ciinoo 

F»irrai-a 

Genua , 

(tir^^onti 

Leghorn 

Mantua 1 , 

Maasa 

MesHina 

Milan 

Modaro 

NapleH  , 

Novnra  

Padna 

Palermo 

Pafma. 

Pavla 

Uiaconza 

Porto  Manrizio 

Re;;{;io  Emilio. 

Kovi^o 

Trapani 

Venice 


•       « 

St; 

• 

•0 

82 

i 
i 

1 

1 
3 

o 

it 

Ia5 

^B 

H 

H 

Aug.  17 

3 

21 

0 

1 

1 

Sept.  11 

1 

1 

Sept.   7 

1 

9 

7 

Aug.  21 

1 

1 

Ang.  10 

3 

4 

3 

St^ptlS 

5 

112 

48 

Sept.  ^4 

15 

60 

43 

Aug.    4 

3 

3 

2 

Sept.  17 

1 

1 

1 

SopL  17 

1 

1 

•••••«*> 

Oct.      2 

7 

65 

38 

Aug.    3 

2 

2 

Sept.  21 

1 

1 

i 

Sept.  29 

8 

34 

18 

Aug.  17 

1 

1 

Aug.    1 

1 

•      2 

2 

Sept-    1 

5 

11 

3 

Oct,      « 

14 

5, 535 

2,959 

Sept    6 

27 

313 

202 

Aug.  14 

2 

5 

3 

Sept.  21 

1 

1 

1 

Aug.  15 

4 

10 

7 

Aug.  11 

10 

47 

26 

Sept  U 

22 

81 

50 

Sept  15 

4 

35 

9 

Sept  28 

13 

34 

21 

Ang.  11 

^  d  • 

O  £  9 


Oct  17 

Sept  II 

Sept  7 

Sept.  1 

AOj;.  10 

Sept  21 

Oct  25 

Nov.  14 

Sept.  24 

Sept  17 

Oct  2 

Oct  14 

Sept  21 

Sept  29 

Not.  14 

Auc.  1 

Spi.t  1 

Nov.  3 

(0 
Oct    31 

Oct  II 
Ang.  15 
Sept  U 

Nov.    9 
(?) 


PBOTECTION  OF  CHJLDTIEN. 

The  foUowinfj  law  for  the  protection  of  children  was  promulgated  by 
royal  decree  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  1886,  but  by  its  terms  did 
not  go  into  operation  until  last  August : 

Article  I. 

It  is  probibited  to  admit  to  labor  in  manufactories,  quarries,  and  mineM  children 
of  citlior  sex  under  tbo  ago  of  nine  years,  or  under  tbe  age  of  ten  years,  in  underground 
works.  Cliildreu  over  nine  years  of  age  and  less  tban  fifteen  cannot  be  adinitt<^ 
to  work  in  manufactories,  quarries,  or  mines  witbout  medical  certificates  froratb« 
district  council  that  they  are  healthy  and  adapted  for  tbe  work  which  they  (desire  ifi 
undertake. 

Articlb  II. 

In  dangerous  or  uubealthy  labor  children  of  either  sex  wbo  have  not  coniplote<l  their 
fifteenth  year  cannot  be  employed,  uulc&s  under  limitations  to  be  established  by  royal 
decn^,  by  wliich,  on  the  advice  of  the  superior  council  of  benlth,  and  the  sniierior 
conncil  of  commerce,  will  be  designated  what  labor  is  dangerous  and  unbealthy. 

Article  111. 

Children  who  have  completed  their  ninth  year,  but  not  their  twelfth,  cannot  be 
employed  in  work  for  more  thaw  ©\ght  hours  each  day. 
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Articl-e  IV. 

r  violates  the  terms  of  this  law  will  be  puuiHhed  by  a  fine  of  from  .'SO  lire 
100  lire  [|19.30|  for  each  child  admitted  to  work.  If  the  offense  is  not  the 
he  fine  may  be  increased  to  double  the  aforesaid  sum.  In  cases  in  which 
3r  who  has  taken  the  child  to  work  is  unknown^  the  line  will  be  inHicted 
irector  or  jobber  who  has  charge  of  the  manufactory,  quarry,  or  mine. 

Article  V. 

(utiou  of  the  law  is  assigaed  to  the  ministry  of  agriculture  aud  commerce, 
I  act  in  concert  with  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Engiueers  of  mines  and 
dents  of  manufactories  will  exercise  surveillance  over  manufactories, 
^nd  mines,  aud  will  report  violations  of  the  law.  Documents  relating  to 
of  the  law  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  prefect  of  the  province,  who,  wheu- 
iil,may  consnlt  the  provincial  sanitary  council,  and  shall  present  the  cases 
icial  authorities. 

Article  VI. 

ilations  to  be  prepared  for  the  execution  of  this  law,  on  the  advice  of  the 
ouncils  of  health  and  commerce,  will  contain  details  applicable  to  local- 
sent  law  will  take  effect  six  months  after  its  publication  in  the  Official 
We  order  that  the  present,  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  be  inserted  in  the 
lection  of  laws  and  decrees  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  commanding  whom- 
lay  concern  to  observe  it  and  make  it  observed  as  a  law  of  the  state. 
,  Rome  the  11th  day  of  February,  1886. 

TREATIES. 

ly  treaty  concluded  between  Italy  and  any  other  country  be- 
ine  30,  1885,  and  June  30,  1886,  was  a  treaty  with  Uruguay, 
18  signed  on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1885.  The  main  pro- 
f  this  treaty  are  as  follows : 

shall  be  complete  and  entire  freedom  of  commerce  and  navi- 
3tween  Italy  and  Uruguay. 

tizens  of  one  country  shall  eiyoy  in  the  other  the  same  rights, 
s,  immunities,  and  exemptions  for  their  commerce  and  naviga- 
jh  are  or  shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  other,  without 
ny  greater  tax  or  impost  than  is  paid  by  the  latter.  Ships  of 
try  shall  be  treated  in  the  ports  of  the  other  as  those  of  the 
ored  nation. 

IS  of  one  country  shall  enjoy  in  the  other  the  same  rights  to 
avel,  or  carry  on  business  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
p  country,  and  shall  enjoy  exemption  from  military  service  of 
I,  and  their  property  shall  be  exempt  from  sequestration  for 
le. 

»f  the  contracting  parties  agrees  not  to  accord  in  its  own  do- 
monopolies  or  privileges  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  the 

asting  trade  of  each  country  is  open  to  the  vessels  of  the  other 
m  the  same  terms  as  if  they  were  vessels  belonging  to  the 
>f  the  country  where  such  coasting  trade  is  carried  on. 
)  of  war  between  Italy  and  Uruguay,  private  property  will  be 
1  whether  on  land  or  at  sea  or  under  whatever  flag,  except  in 
tie  breaking  of  a  blockade,  or  when  it  is  contraband  of  war. 
IS  of  one  country  will  enjoy  in  the  other  the  same  civil  rights, 
r  the  rights  of  protecting  inventions  and  trade-marks,  which 
ms  of  the  other  country  enjoy. 

of  the  contracting  parties  should  hereafter  accord  to  any 
fcion  any  favor  or  concession,  it  will  be  ipso  fdcto  extended  to 
•  of  the  contracting  parties,  excepting  such  favors  as  Uruguay 
md  to  nations  whose  territory  borders  on  her  own. 

.  Ex.  171 26 
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Disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  or  execution  of  this  treaty  are  to  be 
submitted  to  commissions  of  arbitration  selected  by  the  twoGrovernments 
by  common  consent.  This  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years 
from  its  date,  and  if  one  year  before  its  expiration  notice  of  its  abroga- 
ation  is  not  given  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  other,  it  will  remain  in 
force  an  additional  year. 

BEYENUE  AND  EXPENDITXJBES. 

Bevenue  and  expenditure$  of  the  ItaUan  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1886. 


Beoeipto. 


OBDWABT  BXYKirUS. 

Direct  taxen: 

BentB  for  state  property 

Land  tax  and  baildmg  tax 

Income  tax 

Basinesfl  taxes: 

Administration  tax  of  the  minis- 
try of  finance 

Tax  on  railway  trafiElo 

Legation  and  consular  fees. 

Excise  and  customs : 

Taxes  on  the  manufactures  of 
spirits,  beer,  su^r,  &o 

Customs  and  maritime  dues 

Octroi  duties. 

Tobacco  (monopoly) 

Salt  (monopoly) 

Miscellaneous  taxes : 

Fines  and  penalties , 

State  lottery , 

Public  service: 

Posts 

Telegraphs  (state) 

Railways  (state) 

Othe^  services 


Amount. 


$8. 754. 048 
30, 80tf,  348 
30.671,228 


88,848,266 

8,0S4,884 

157,948 


5, 156, 058 
38.035,200 
15. 300. 746 
35. 064. 862 
13, 931, 286 

1,470 
14, 162, 057 

7,685,381 
2,335.273 
8,472.251 
8,  340. 536 


Receipts. 


ORDINABT  RKVENUB— oontinned. 

Reimbursements 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Drawbacks 

Total 

BXTRAORDIKART  BBVKITCB. 

Amounts  repaid  to  the  city  of  An 

conaon  octroi  tax 

Reimbursements  

Various  receipts 

Arrears  of  taxes 

Sales  of  propert.y  and  franchises. . . 

Recovery  of  debts 

Arrears  of  debts 

Railway  construction 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Total  ordinary  and  extraordi 
nary 


Amount. 


$4,257,475 

2,048,605 

17, 783, 549 

285,248,479 

5,700 

1,681,200 

40,883 

175,085 

3,834,664 

246.409 

1. 131, 383 

38,  U9-i.  43fi 

32,197 

46, 250. 355 

331,498.825 

Expendituree  for  thefiecal  year  ending  June  31,  1886. 


Expenditure. 

Amount. 

Expenditursi 

Amount. 

Department  of  the  treasnrv 

$151, 802, 242 

34,208,222 

6. 467, 818 

1, 513. 515 

6, 706. 463 

11, 026, 012 

47, 270, 530 

40, 620. 101 

17,774,258 

Ministry  of  agriculture,  indnatry, 
and  commerce 

Department  of  finances 

$2,631,848 

Ministry  of  srace  andiustice 

Ministry  of  toreiim  aflfairs 

Total 

830  215.122 

Ministry  of  public  instruction 

Total  receipts 

331.49^825 

Ministrv  of  the  interior 

Excess  of  receipts  over  ex- 
penses . . . .  ^ 

Minlntry  of  pn hlin  wnrk* .  ^   

Ministry  of  war 

1,283,701 

Ministry  of  the  navy 

The  total  receipts,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1885,  were  $323,867,478.  There  was  therefore  an  in- 
crease in  the  receipts  during  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $7,631,347.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  total  expenditures  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $20,- 
7  84,538  less  than  during  the  preceding  year.  On  June  30, 1885,  the  ex- 
po nditures  had  exceeded  the  receipts  by  no  less  than  $27,132,182.  On 
June  30, 1886,  the  receipts  were  $1,283,703  in  excess  of  the  expenditai:e6. 
The  decrease  in  expenditures  was  mainly  in  the  department  of  the 
treasury,  and  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  paper  money  that  was  presented  for  redemption  in  coin. 
On  the  whole  the  state  of  Italian  finances,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing 
statements,  is  very  creditable  both  to  the  country  which  so  patiently 
and  heroically  bears  taxation^  and  to  Signor  Magliani,  the  minister  of 
Nuance. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1886,  the  public  debt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
including  the  floating  debt,  amounted  to  $2,202,886,026,  with  an  annual 
interest  amounting  to  $103,120,752.    This  debt  was  composed  as  follows : 

Cousolidated  de^t  iuscribed  in  the  Great  Book |1, 737, 000, 000 

PermaDent  rents  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See 12, 448, 500 

Debt8  separately  i  nscribed  in  the  Great  Book  10*2, 676, 000 

Various  debts  (oonteWKto,  diverse) 307,915,4:30 

Floating  debt 42,846,096 

Total 2,202,886,026 

During  the  year  the  Italian  5  per  cent,  bonds  rose  above  par,  and 
continue  at  the  date  of  the  present  writing  to  remain  at  101  and  a  frac- 
tion. Those  patriotic  and  intelligent  persons  who,  having  faith  in  the 
fature  of  Italy,  bought  those  bonds  ten  or  tifteen  years  ago  have  reaped 
a  rich  and  deserved  harvest. 

WILLIAM  L.  ALDEN, 
Consul- Oen(  raL 
ConsulateGenebal  of  the  United  States, 

BomCy  November  12 J  1886. 


The  declared  value  of  exparU  from  the  consular  dietrict  of  Borne  to  the  United  States 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885. 


Artiolea. 


ROME. 


AUbanter    

Aiitiqnilies 

BookH,  engravingft,  and  pbotographA. 

BoUlea.  empty 

Bronzes 

Chee«e 

CheHtuntA.  

Fiimiuire  and  frames 

Hides 

Lacs  

Majolica  and  pottery 

Marble  ntatuan*    

Marble,  wrooght. 

Me(UL« 

Mosaics  and  Jewelry 

OliT©  oil 

Paintings 

PlaatercoKt* 

R(4igious  devotion,  articles  of 

Sitrna  earth 

ftilk  goods 

Terra-cotta  biiAtA 

Win©    

Sondries 


Total  for  Rome. 

ANCOKA. 


Straw  faaU. 


CIVITA  VBCCHIA. 


v/nC'WM?- 


Grand  total  1885 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


I>eorea«e.. 


Qaarter  ending— 


Mar.  31, 1885. 


$579  00 
116  00 


2, 273  00 
1.802  00 


103  00 

4.341  00 

10, 850  00 

712  00 


118  00 


5, 149  00 
485  00 
338  00 
C08  00 
315  UO 


810  00 


28,562  00 


2,960  10 


31, 542  20 

47, 977  48 


16,435  28 


June  30,  1885. 


$965  00 


1,336  63 
1, 164  80 


468  99 
6,350  85 


865  79 


li,  152  53 
357  53 

'*i,'662"62 


986  29 
43  25 


27, 754  28 


27,754  28 
87, 716  83 


9.962  55 


Sept  30,  1885. 


1728  24 
"566  44 


257  7C 


9,108  72 
4U0  47 


3,014  89 

1,544  00 

111  94 

1,396  23 


198  79 
266  57 
810  GO 


Deo.  31,  188r 


18. 938  65 


3, 643  91 


1,566  02 


24. 148  58 
31,735  18 


10,586  60 


9/1  t. 

4  8« 

29,104  66 

1,045  51 

192  04 

101  60 


8,  tao  14 

56  93 

14  47 

11  58 

314  74 

6. 132  62 

12,601  51 

051  29 

1,  142  97 

6  17 


1, 450  28 


61, 672  90 


873  06 


3,926  60 


66. 472  05 
35, 156  8H 


31, 315  77 
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CATANIA. 


Report  of  Consul  Woodcock. 


No  returns  have  yet  been  received  from  Terranova,  of  this  district, 
hence  it  does  not  appear  in  the  following  exhibit. 
The  returns  show  the  imports  and  exports  to  be  as  follows: 


* 

Porta. 

— 

Importa. 

£ 

$6, 

xporti. 

Catania 

$4, 430.  585  76 

126,221  00 

02,542  00 

420.565  03 

LicAta 

1.242. 872  44 

Syracoad ^ 

824.454  00 

Total 

4, 649, 348  76 

8. 497. 891  47 

Navigation  of  the  ports  of  Catania^  Licatay  and  Syracuse. 

Porta. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  ToaaeU. 

Steam  ore. 

Sailing  vesnek. 

No. 
928 
161 
119 

Tons. 
729,681 
101.847 

49. 126 

No. 
3,489 
400 
83 

Tons. 
87,  -70 
189.  UW 
8.  (Ki9 

No. 
927 
1G5 
110 

Tons, 
728,  172 
1UI.71C 

49, 4.'V5 

879, 34J 

No 
3.4&4 
400 
81 

7V>iM 
9:1. 589 

Licata ,. 

180,190 

Syracnso  

Total 

1,208 

880,654 

3,  972 

284, 535 

1, 208 

a.Q&'i 

292. 7A 

The  sailing  ships  reported  for  Catania  include  the  small  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  coast  and  fishing  trade. 
The  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows: 


Porto. 


* 

Catouia 

Licata   

Syracuae 

Totol  


Imports. 


Exporta. 


$217,  525  76 
34.  440  00 
22.  306  00 


274.271  76 


$61.'>.  74<  08 

347,87!)  24 

10.7.i«00 


980.363  5 


The  year  1886  in  many  respects  has  l)een  a  prosperous  one  for  the  dis- 
trict. The  yield  of  cereals  was  an  average  crop  an<l  ecjual  to  that  of  the 
year  previous.  Formerly  a  large  amount  of  grain  was  exporte<l  from  the 
<lis4Tict,  but  of  late  years  the  farmer  has  turned  his  attention  to  thecul^ 
ure  of  oranges  and  lemons  and  the  vine.  At  present  there  is  but  lit- 
tle grain  exported,  but  a  large  amonnt  is  importe<l  annually  for  home 
consumption,  principally  from  Uu(>sia  and  India. 

Tbe  fruit  crop,  consisting  principally  of  oranges  and  lemons,  was  an 
average  yield.  The  quality  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  year 
previous. 

The  yield  of  grapes  was  enormous,  and  the  wine  produced  from  the 
crop  has  not  been  excelled  in  amount  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  prices  of  oranges  and  lemons  and  wine  are  lotv,  and  the  prod- 
ucts do  not  find  a  reaciy  market.  Tbe  people  in  consequence  complain 
of  hard  times. 
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inp:  the  year  »  cotupauy  was  formed  for  the  coostructiou  of  a  rail- 

around  ^tna.    The  surveys  have  been  made,  and  it  will  soon  be 

ncted.    It  will  pass  through  the  caltivated  zone  of  the  mountain. 

ione  is  densely  populated,  being  on  the  average  1,425  to  the  square 

It  has  within  its  limits  sixty-two  villages  and  two  cities.    The 

lisintegrated  lava)  is  very  rich.    The  road  will  make  a  circuit  of 

85  miles  about  the  volcano.    When  completed  it  will  greatly  de- 

the  wealth  of  the  interior  of  the  district. 

)  people  of  the  interior  live  as  they  did  in  the  times  of  Virgil, 
cultivate  the  soil  in  the  same  manner.  Their  implements  of 
kudry  are  the  same,  and  they  are  as  ignorant  and  superstitious 
re  the  old  Eomans.  They  cling  with  x)ertinacity  to  their  anciept 
and  customs. 

s  railroad  will  be  a  great  educator  among  them,  and  will  do  much 
d  disseminatiug  among  them  modern  improvements  and  the  com- 
of  enlightened  life. 

^  work  on  the  harbor  is  constantly  progressing.  It  is  now  nearing 
mpletion,  and  when  finished  will  be  classed  among  the  good  har- 
>f  Europe. 

)  Edison  electric  light  has  found  its  way  into  the  city  and  is  be- 
tg  popular.    Its  use  is  being  extended. 

)sian  petroleum  has  not  yet  been  able  to  get  a  foothold  here.  The 
ican  is  declared  to  be  superior,  and  is  the  only  kind  used, 
lerican  agricultural  implements,  carpenters'  tools,  &c.,  are  almost 
>wn.  A  few  specimens  have  appeared  among  us  and  are  greatly 
"ed.  They  are  declared  to  be  much  superior  to  all  others.  England , 
^,  and  Oermany  throw  upon  the  market  a  cheap,  coarse  grade, 
^hich  our  finely  finished  ones  can  hardly  compete  in  price.  The 
ican  sewing-machine  here  takes  the  lead  of  all  others, 
shing,  active  agents,  such  as  American  manufacturers  have  iu 
wn  country,  would  here  work  a  revolution  in  the  introduction  of 
ican  goods  among  the  people. 

^  schools  of  the  city  are  good ;  the  children  are  being  educated, 
lentable  state  of  ignorance  exists  among  the  people.  Of  those 
have  reached  middle  age  at  least  60  per  cent,  cannot  read  or 
.  The  rising  generation,  as  it  takes  the  place  of  the  present,  will 
;elligent  and  fairly  educated. 

3  people  groan  beneath  the  burden  of  taxation.  The  taxes  are  enor- 
.  Meat,  vegetables,  wine,  and  all  provisions  are  taxed  as  they 
rought  into  the  city  from  the  country.  A  tax-collector's  office  is 
id  at  each  entrance  to  the  city.  A  tax  of  29.50  per  cent,  is  annu- 
9Vied  upon  the  income  from  landed  property ;  a  tax  of  29.27  per 
is  levied  yearly  upon  the  income  (rentals)  of  houses  in  cities  and 
:es;  and  a  tax  of  13.70  per  cent,  upon  income  from  all  other 
es. 

3  people  of  the  city  (as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom)  suffer 
the  evil  effects  of  the  <'  lottoJ'  This  is  a  lottery,  established  by 
overnment  for  the  purposes  of  national  revenue.  It  is  said  the 
rnment  receives  an  annual  revenue  (in  gross)  from  this  source  of 
[)0,OuO.  This  lottery  is  very  extensively  patronized  'by  the  super- 
OS  poor,  who  are  encouraged  to  gamble,  with  the  chances  of  win- 
greatly  against  them,  and  almost  invariably  they  lose  their  little 
^  won  by  the  hardest  toil.  In  every  main  street  of  the  city  is  one 
•re  of  these  lotteries. 

)  Government  has  done  a  commendable  act  in  making  of  its  post- 
I  m  Mviiigf  bank  for  thfi  people.    In  any  poe^offloe  of  the  re«liit 
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one  can  deposit  from  1  lira  (20  cents)  to  1,000  lire.  Last  year  deposit 
ors  received  3^  per  cent,  ou  their  deposits.  Many  of  the  city  poor  are 
accumulating  their  hanl- wrought  earnings  in  this  safe  bank  of  tbe  na- 
tion. 

According  to  the  statistics  the  population  of  the  city  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  106,181.  The  number  of  births  during  the  year  was  4,569, 
of  which  13  per  cent,  were  illegitimate.  The  number  of  deaths  was 
3,161.  The  death  rate  for  the  year  ranges  high,  being  2.97  to  each  100 
inhabitants. 

The  prevailing  diseases  are  of  the  digestive  organs,  being  principally 
diarrhoea.  The  average  of  deaths  for  each  month  of  the  year  by  diar- 
rhcBa  was  66, 

The  climate  of  the  city  is  admirable.  Snow  is  never  seen  except  in 
the  distance  on  the  summit  of  ^tna.     Frost  is  almost  unknown.    , 

The  following  meteorological  table  shows  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
and  temi>erature  of  the  city  for  each  month  of  the  year  1886 : 


• 

Tbermometer. 

Average    barom- 
eter. 

Number 

ofday»- 

Months. 

1 

< 

• 

a 

p 

a 

a 

■ 

1 
"5 

Dinmal  va- 
riation ar- 

a 
a 

Cloud,  and 
sun. 

6^ 

0 

o 

5 

t 

tTannary  . ...  ..^tm^ ^-,^--, ,^ ^ 

OF. 
50 
61 
54 
60 
64 
73 
81 
80 
77 
74 
62 
55 

OF. 
61 
62 
66 
70 
82 
86 
92 
93 
87 
80 
78 
68 

OF. 
87 
32 
38 
48 
46 
59 
70 
65 
68 
62 
46 
43 

OF. 
12 
11 
14 
14 
12 
U 
16 
13 
10 
9 
11 
10 

751 
758 
760 
759 
761 
757 
759 
761 
761 
762 
761 
750 

11 

IS 
14 

7 

Febraary 

5    

9 

Mai*ch  T-     -,-,--, 

6 
9 

16 

8 

14 

17 

13 

7 

6 

3 

""\7 
12 
11 

•  18 
14 
22 

*iO  1        5 

April    

May 

13!        * 
\        8 

Jnno 

21           1 

July 

August - 

.'.'.'...'     2 

Sei>C6mber ....... .................. 

'11       s 

Oolober 

2  i        4 

Novomber 

4  1        7 

December ^ 

• 

Total 

114 

101 

88 

<B 

Catania,  situated  on  the  south  slope  of  JStna,  at  the  sea-shore  with 
a  southern  exposure,  must  be  an  admirable  place  for  invalids  in  winter, 
especially  for  those  suitering  from  disease  of  the  lungs.  Thre^  or  four 
of  the  many  hotels  of  the  city  are  good,  but  they  have  no  stoves  or 
grates.  A  Sicilian  knows  nothing  of  the  comforts  of  a  fire  in  winter. 
In  winter,  in  rainy  weather,  these  lava-constructed  buildings  gather 
dampness,  and  without  a  moderate  fire  the  consumptive  would  su£fer. 

ALBERT  WOODCOCK, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Catania,  Febrtuiry  26, 1887. 
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Imparts  at  Catania,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Araioles. 


Cool tons. 

Calonialii  (grooeries) do.. 

Cotton  goods do.. 

Hides  And  leather do.. 

Iron  and  hardware.  do.. 

Linen  and  J  ate  goods do.. 

Live  stock.  do.. 

Paint  and  colors do.. 

Paper  goods do.. 

Petroleum gallons . 

Pulse  and  dried  froit tons. 

Silk  goods do.. 

Son^y  goods do.. 

Woolen  goods do. 


TotaL. 


United  Stotes. 


Quantity. 


16 


439.676 


2.257 


Yaloe. 


$2,140  00 


8,665  00 


Great  Britain  and 
colonies. 


Quantity. 


56,825  76 


150,305  00 


217, 625  76 


21,100 

78 

705 

389 

3,610 

483 

222 

14 

9 


294 

1 

7,202 

72 


Value. 


1185,000 

42.905 

693,280 

206,285 

175,445 

126,025 

86,910 

9,925 

8,610 


10, 115 

15,540 

143,725 

184,775 


1.688,640 


Grennany. 


Quantity. 


15 

89 

60 

380 

6 

6 


8 
296* 


180 
24 


Value. 


$4,010 
41,095 
67,880 
47,265 
8,585 
2.175 


1,565 

'io,'i66 


87,450 
8,405 


223,580 


France. 


Artiolea. 


Quantity. 


Coal tons. 

CokMdals  (groceries) do  . 

Cotton  goods do.. 

Hides  and  leather do.. 

Iron  and  hardware. do.. 

linen  and  jote  goods do.. 

Livestock. do.. 

Paint  and  colors do. . 

Paper  goods do.. 

Pnlse  and  dried  fruit. do.. 

Silk  goods do.. 

Sundry  goods. do.. 

Wookm  goods do.. 


Total 


8.000 

134 

40 

170 

199 

153 

16 

69 

19 

8 

4 

183 

59 


Value. 


$15,000 

40.650 

45,960 

128.235 

53,185 

25.140 

5.800 

6,205 

7,725 

1,215 

55.575 

160. 910 

126,600 


672,100 


Austria. 


Quantity. 


422 
75 
22 

134 
10 
12 
71 
26 

138 
6 

301 
66 


Value. 


$27,800 

8U620 

15^800 

39,085 

10.105 

4.766 

6,880 

11,655 

7,005 

75,880 

293,655 

116,040 


Hollands 


Quantity. 


8 
10 


184 

6 

10 

3 

1 


13 


690,090 


Value. 


$1,400 
10,060 


20,750 

8,930 

8.880 

1,760 

646 


9,890 


62,215 


Articles. 


Coal tons.. 

Coloniala  (groceries) do... 

O>tton  goods    do... 

Hides  and  leather do... 

Iron  and  hardware do... 

Linen  and  Jute  goods do... 

Lire  stock do... 

Paint  and  colors do... 

Paper  goods do... 

Petroleum gallons.. 

Pulse  and  dried  Ihiit tons. . 

8ilk  goods do... 

Sundry  goods. do... 

Woolen  goods do... 


TotaL. 


Turkey. 


Quantity. 


95 
212 


Value. 


$1,375 
12,270 


80 


18,726 


Other  countries. 


Quantity. 


1 

23 
97 
71 
40 
40 
164 


16,204 


6,200 
8 


Value. 


$410 
25,200 
62,600 
11,900 
11,375 
12,180 
11,500 


643,590 


106,146 
8,060 


877,810 


TotaL 


(Quantity. 


24,000 

464 

892 

744 

4,528 

.    697 

612 

533 

68 

439,676 

15,940 

11 

16,837 

224 


Value. 


$1», 
99, 
897, 
479, 
847, 
180, 

e7, 

48. 
25, 
M, 

672. 

146. 

902, 

888. 


000  00 
215  00 
215  00 
365  00 
630  00 
160  00 
035  00 
640  00 
000  00 
825  76 
075  SO 
995  00 
150  00 
880  00 


4,430,585  76 
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Bates  of  duty  on  the  above  importa. 


ArtidM. 


Colonial* per  quintal* . . 

Coal 

Cotton  gooda. per  qaintal . . 

Hides,  omde,  fresh,  or  ary 

Hides  wrought  into  leather,  per 

quintal 

Iron   and    metal    goods,    per 

qaintal 

Linen    and    J  ate    goods,    por 

qnintal 

Pfldnts  and  colors.. per  qaintal. . 

Paper  goods do  — 

Petroleom do — 

Pulse do — 

Dried  fruit,  free  except  gn^Ms 

and  figs,  per  qaintal 


Bate. 


$3  36  to  $57  90 
Free. 

11  58  to  34  74 
Free. 

3  86  to  173  70 

19  30  to  135  10 

88  to  47  90 
1  93  t4>      2  31 

96  to    10  30 

6  40  to      6  60 

240 

2  00 


Articles. 


Silk  goods per  qaintal. 

Woofen  goods do... 


LIVB  STOCK. 

Horse 

Ooat 

linn 

Mnlo. 

Ass 

Cow 

Young  cattle,  cai>-h 

Calf.     

Swine: 

44  pounds  or  less — each. 

Over  44  pounds do... 


Bate. 


$0  193  to 
1  35    to 


$19  » 

88  60 


388 
386 
347 
1  16 

29 

1  4:- 

1  14 

58 


14 
46 


*  1  quinti^=220.46  pounds. 


Saep&rts  from.  Catania,  Italy,  for  ike  year  ending  Deoemher,  1886. 


ji 


Description. 


Argols tons. 

Almonds do.. 

Aloe  Juice do.. 

Brimstone do.. 

Canary  and  sundry  seeds do. . 

Cheese do.. 

Licorice  paste do.. 

Olives do.. 

OliTeoil do.. 

Oranges  and  lemons do.. 

Stone do.. 

Sumac,  ground do.. 

Sundry  goods do.. 

Tartaric  salts do.. 

Wahluts,  filberts,  &o do.. 

Wheat r do.. 

Wine gallons. 

Woolen  goods tons. 


Total 


United  States. 


Quan- 
tity. 


26 

7 


U,360 

358 

14 

74 

10 

1 

*7,807 


545 
20 


199 
914 


Value  and 
costs. 


$10,603  63 
2,099  84 


199,633  74 

20, 957  54 

3,395  35 

19, 611  54 

347  94 

198  14 

812,282  88 


33,626  28 
1.650  26 


11,251  40 
***i78'49 


615, 746  03 


Great  Britain  and 
colonies. 


Quan- 
tity. 


190 

42 

11,780 

176 


3 

769 
55 


255 

1 

26 


3,540 


Value  and 
costs. 


$56,100 
11,775 

235,600 
15,850 


594 

30,775 

440 


33,385 

290 

3,400 


France. 


Qaantity. 


372 

IS 

6,486 


5 
105 


U6 


1,018 


112 

209 

9.045,098 

3 


388,227 


Value  and 
costs. 


$108,000 

4,215 

121, 7» 


flOl 
4,215 


18.860 


14.5nO 

8.315 

2,009,9Ln 

1,825 


2.900.rJ2 


Germany. 

Austria. 

Holland. 

Description. 

Quan- 

ttty. 

Value  and 
costs. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value  and 
costs. 

Quantity. 

Value  and 
oo^s. 

Almonds 

>  ■  ■  ■ tons . . 

183 

7 

4,023 

8 

8 

21 

12 

2 

9,573 

182 

8 

2 

154 

16,328 

$58,125 

9,005 

80,460 

820 

1.080 

4,435 

870 

896 

882,925 

1,825 

5.185 

615 

20,020 

4,817 

77 

122, 230 

Aloejuice 

Brimstone ....... ... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

> . . . .  do ... 

13 

9,798 

48 

$3,700 

195,960 

4,350 

Canary  and  sundry  seeds. 

Cork,  worked 

Fish  salts 

_»« 

.aO 

, 

Ijiiifieed  .................. 

. do 

. 

Olive  oil 

do... 

do... 

.....do. .. 

do... 

do 

1 

1,114 

100 

01 

'  200 

44,550 

800 

7,640 

<  )rauges  and  lemons 

KMnA 

500 

iioai 

Sundry  goods 

TjirfjirSn  nail  a       

Walnuts,  filberts,  &o 

Wine 

do... 

gallons.. 

110 
106 

14,365 
28 

40 
1,427 

411 

Total 

271*098 

•••••«•• 

668,578 

«T,« 

_ 
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ExporUfrom  Catania,  Italy ,  ^-o.— Continued. 


Description. 


Argola toM. 

Almomls do.. 

Aloejnice do  . 

BrimstoDO do  . 

Caaary  and  sandry  secdB do  . 

Cbe«*«a do  . 

Cork,  workwl do.. 

FUhaaltN do.. 

Grain do  . 

Licorice  iMMte do. . 

Linseed do.. 

OliTeii do.. 

OliTOoU do.. 

Oranges  and  lemons do.. 

Kags do  . 

Stone do.. 

SomaCfgronnd do.. 

Sondrygoods do.. 

Tartaric  salts do.. 

Walnuts,  Alberts,  &m do.. 

Wheat ..  do  . 

Wise gallons. 

Woolen  goods tons. 


Total 


Turkey. 


Other  conn  tries. 


Qaan« 
tity. 


Value  and 
costs. 


18,876 


200 


$327, 5L'0 


Quan- 
tity. 


213 

58 

40,857 

80 

31 

2 

32 

5 


8,000 


661 


8 

945 

026 

1,826 


100 


32 


10 

845 

09,682 

1 


335,710 


Value  and 
costs. 


161.  #75 

16,640 

997.140 

7.100 

11.435 

l,l'8r. 

13, 1125 

315 


1,475 


600 
37,835 
66,030 
17,130 


11,000 


1,800 
33.825 
30,674 

2,210 


1,312,054 


Total 


Quantity. 


26 

1,036 

135 

109,680 

670 

45 

5 

8:{ 

5 

74 

19 

10 

15 

21. 013 

926 

2,163 

545 

492 

8 

661 

860 

0,167,756 

4 


Value  and 
costs. 


$10, 503  63 

302. 429  M 

38,335  00 

2, 166. 033  74 

4.0, 137  54 

14. 830  35 

2, 365  OO 

17,660  00 

315  OU 

10.611  54 

2,845  00 

347  94 

2,979  14 

840, 612  88 

66,930  00 

20,195  00 

33,626  28 

77,729  26 

005  00 

70, 161  40 

42, 140  00 

2, 647. 236  49 

4, 135  00 


6,430,565  03 


*  Number  of  boxes.  150.663. 


JwtpartM  and  exports  between  Cataniaf  Italy,  and  the  United  Stateefor  the  year  16B6. 


Articles. 


Almonds  .. 
Anehoriea. 
Argols 


tons. 

do.. 

..do.. 

do.. 

Books,  old boxes. 

Brimstone tons. 

Canary  seed : do.. 

CbecM do.. 

CbMtnuts do.. 

Cbte-peaa do.. 

Colonials  (groceries) do.. 

Figa do.. 

Filberts do.. 

H  ides  and  leather  goods do.. 

Lemons boxes. 

Licorice  paste  tons. 

Lumber  (for  cabinet  work) do. . 

OllTsa do  . 

OliTeoil do.. 

Oranges boxes. 

Petrmeom gallons. 

Statnettea,  ternMWtt* boxes. 

Bamao,  ground tons 

ftoadrirs do  . 

Tomato  aanee do  . 

Wine gallons. 


Total 


Imports. 


Amount. 


16 


Value. 


Exports. 


Amount. 


$2,140  00 


8,666  00 


489, 576 


2,257 


200  00 


7.00 

LC8 

26.26 

5.22 

5 

11,860.87 

857.01 

13.65 

5.79 

.98 


9.92 
119.23 

i6i,'880*  ' 
78.96 


56,325  76 


150, 195  00 


217, 525  76 


9.68 
1.80 
58,283 


24 
544.64 


LOS 
014.49 


Value. 


$2,090  84 

2^  89 

10,503  63 

146  84 

190  45 

199, 638  74 

20.957  54 

8,895  35 

103  96 

29  95 


856  09 
11. 147  44 

2i4,i85'74 
19, 611  54 


347  94 

198  14 

07,707  14 


432  87 
83,626  28 


290  17 
170  49 


618, 746  03 
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Navigation  at  tlteport  of  Catania^  Italy ^  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1^ 


Flag. 


Entered. 


Steameni. 


Italian 

Britifth 

Greek 

German 

Other  nations 

Total.. 


•ZT0h,  631 


527 

254 

5 

60 

82 


928 


636 

2^:).  001 

3,247 

45, 4!M3 

53,311 


Sailing      i 
vessels.     ! 


Total. 


No.  I  Tom. 
3,305   07,349 
1,902 
12,087 


729,081 


60 
"i8 


3,489 


5.332 


87,270 


No. 

3, 922 

261 

74 

60 

100 


Steamera. 


Ton9.    No.\  Tont. 

450,9851  528  390.232 

245,803,  254  243,991 


4,417 


15.9:{4 
45, 490 
58.643 


816, 951 


41    3.034 


60 
81 


927 


46,074 
44,841 


?28,172 


Cleared. 


Sailing 
T^selg. 


Tool 


No 
3,396 

7 


16 


3,484 


I 

»;  II,  M 
4,26a;      »7|4S,W 


Tvn§ 
80.309 
1,902 


651    7,110 


93,589,  ilim^ 


Of  the  above  ships  there  cleared  for  the  Uuited  States: 


Claas  and  nationality. 

Nal 

Steamships: 

Italian 

16 
41 

1 

a 

1 

British 

French ...... 

Sailing-vessels: 

Italian 

A natrian ...r.. 

J5,l» 


16 


MCATA. 

Report  of  Consular  Agent  Verderame. 

Imports  at  Lioatafor  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Artiolea. 


Coals tons. 

Iron do.. 

Petroleum galloDs. 

Do do.. 

Stttckiish tons. 

Rice .* do.. 

Sugar y. do.. 

ColTce : do.. 

Sundries J do.. 

Do do.. 


Total 


Quan- 

Value 

Amunnt 

of 
duties. 

tity. 

entered. 

17, 010 

$85,050 

20 

65 

$:0 

100 

53 

29 

42,000 

22,260 

12,180 

45 

2,285 

2,220 

5 

13 

150 
200 

195 

3 

1,530 

792 

722 

14.512 

475 

7 

56 

72 

126. 22t 

Whence  iinport*^ 


Great  Briuin- 

Do. 

Do. 
United  Stot» 
Greit  BriUi" 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Franco. 


Exports  from  Licata  for  the  year  ending  December,  188C. 


Articles. 


Brimstone tonu- 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Beans  — 

Do 

Do 
Barley  . . . 
Sundries 


do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 
.do.. 

do., 


Total. 


Quan- 
tity. 


20. 223 

2,987 

Lt,  292 

11,375 

8,315 

537 

8,812 


Value,  in- 
cluding cost 
of  charged. 


$347. 879  24 

58.  240  50 

25!),  194  00 

221,812  50 

162, 142  50 

10,471  50 

171.834  00 

3,000  00 

1,500  00 

3,750  00 

2, 848  75 

193  45 


1, 242, 872  44 


Whither  exportei 


Uuited  Stste^ 

Groal  BriUiD. 

Fi-ance. 

Portngal. 

Russia. 

Germxiny. 

Other  cduitrica 

Spain. 
France. 
PoitugaL 
Belgium. 
Other  conntri* 
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ImparU  and  exporli  between  Ltcata-and  the  United  States  for  the  year  1886. 


Article*. 


<o)eQm  (imports) KalloiiB.. 

utODe  (exports) tons.. 


Yalae. 


$34,440  00 
347, 879  24 


Navigation  at  the  port  of  Lioatafor  the  year  ending  December  31,  188G. 


F\^, 


n. 


b  .... 

fcn 

h  .... 

•b  ... 


From  or 


Italy  to  France  and  the  United 
Stotes 

United  Kingdom  to  the  United 
8tAt<« .* 

Italy  to  France 

do       

Italy  to  Portugal 

Italy  to  Belgiom 

Italy  to  Portueol 

Austria  to  Italy 

Italy  to  Spain 


Total. 


Bntered. 


Steamers. 


No. 


88 

42 
12 
6 
3 
8 
2 


161 


Tons. 


45,722 

31,742 
9,315 
8.144 
2,340 
7,896 
1,688 


101, 847 


Sailing 
vessels. 


No. 


382 

2 
2 

7 


6 
1 


400 


Tons. 


186,815 

412 
311 
615 


832 
211 


189.100 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


Sailing 
vessels. 


No. 


88 

46 
12 
6 
3 
8 
2 


165 


Tons.   Na 


45,722  382 


31,611 
0.815 
8,144 
2,340 
7,896 
1,688 


2 
2 

7 


6 
1 


101,716  ,400 


Tons. 


186, 815 

412 
811 
615 


832 

211 


189,196 


MICHAEL  VERDBRAMB, 
8.  CoNi;iULAB  AGENCY,  Consular  Agent 

LicatUy  February^  1887. 


SYRACUSE. 

Report  of  Consular  Agent  Stella. 

Navigation  at  the  port  of  Syracuse  Jor  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 

ENTERED. 


Flag. 


in 


ih  

rte-Hongary 


From  or  to— 


Malta,  Great  Biitain 
A  ustiia- Hungary  — 

I'Vauco 

Greece 

MaltA,  Great  Britain 
do 


Total. 


Steamers. 


No. 
98 


10 
11 


119 


Tofu. 
32, 972 


8,694 
7,400 


48.126 


Sailing  ves- 
sels. 


lio. 
36 

0 
14 

8 
16 


83 


Tom. 
2,486 
1,089 
l,3iH 
1. 324 
1,842 


8,069 


CLEARED. 


ih 

riA-Honcary. 


Malto,  Great  Britain. 

A  ustria-Huugary 

Franco 

do 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Malta.  Great  Britain 
Austria-Hungary. . . . 


Totid 


96 


6 
6 
3 
4 
8 

n6 


31,482 


2,760 
6,385 
2.864 
8.978 
2.986 

49,455 


37 
0 

13 
8 
5 
8 
4 
2 

81 


2  428 

1.080 

1,610 

2, 6i8 

802 

889 

772 

696 

10,673 
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ImporU  amd  erporU  of  Sjfraeiue,  from  amd  to  the  Cmited  SiaUt,  for  the  fear  1^ 


Articlf 


Quatilj. 


YalK 


Import*: 

Mineral  oils. 


4».0T2:        |C» 


Xxporto: 

Lemons  for  Hew  York K.OM^  2.S» 

Brimstone  for  PhilMietphl* !      1,06.00^,         li.SJS 


jm 


Total  exports. 


1,552,060 


11^7% 


Syracuse,  January  1, 1887. 


N.  STELLA, 

Consular  Agmt 


CrriTA  VBCCHIA. 

Report  of  Consular  Agent  Marsanick. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  condition  of  the  Campagna  Komaua  is  nniv^:'sally  known.  The 
district  of  Civita  Vecchia,  that  embraces  about  850  square  kilometers  of 
land,  has  a  population  lately  calculated  at  only  283  iuliubitauts  per 
square  kilometer.  The  want  of  cultivation  is  principally  due  to  the  in- 
salubrity of  the  air,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  large  land- 
owners who  find  pasturage  and  the  rent  of  their  lorests  more  profitable 
than  the  cultivation  of  grain,  the  production  of  which,  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  India  and  America,  has  been  now  reduced  to  135,000  qaio* 
tals  in  my  district. 

MITiES. 

Alum  and  alumite  have  some  importance  in  the  district ;  during  the 
past  year  there  was  an  exportation  as  follows : 


DesoripUon. 


Ground  alumite,  exoayated  in  oar  mountains  and  sold  free  on  board  bore 

Crystallized  alum 

Sulphate  of  aluminium 

Sulphuric  acid 


Quanatj. 

Timt. 

6.310 

1,818 

240 

144 

Price  ptr 
tos. 


lAn. 


The  iron  mines  in  our  vicinity  have  now  a  probability  of  being  im 
])roved  by  the  Soci6t6  des  haults  de  Ferni  that  is  going  to  plant  some 
kilns  here. 
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GOMMEBGE. 


Civita  Yecchia  being  considered  the  port  of  Rome  Is  rapidly  progress 
ng.    I  qaote  the  movement  of  the  principal  articles  imported  here : 


Artioles. 


_         coal  and  ooke,  about ^ 

^''reii^i  ooal 

^ij5-lron 

'nm  bars,  raili.  and  maobinery  from  Belgiam 

?V^heat  fitnn  BumU  and  Amerioa 

ftrick/i  and  cement  from  France 

(oncfnes ^ 

Petroleum 

lAlted  mod  cmoked  fish 


Quantity. 


Tofu. 

170,000 

12,000 

38,000 

15,000 

42,000 

19,000 

1,800 

6,000 

2.000 

The  principal  articles  of  exportation  have  been : 


Artiolea. 


BftlHray  aleepen  and  wood 
[l^hetftnoi  and  oak  atavea . . . 

J^  Ota  and  wool 

Cbareoal 

Roman  cement 

iAlnni  alamite 


Quantity. 


Tom. 
20,000 
24,OoO 
30,000 
10,000 
7,000 
7,  512 


The  transactions  with  the  United  States  are  limited  to  41  tons  of 
Bbeep  cheese  exported,  and  petroleum  and  wheat  imported,  of  the  latter 
^,614  tons  from  Oalifbrnia. 

NAVIGATION. 

We  have  had  a  movement  this  year  of  3,125  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers  loading  and  discharging,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,010,137  tons. 
The  American  nag  has  only  figar^  for  3,278  tons  register. 

Owing  to  the  daily  increasing  of  the  commerce  of  £k>me  our  movement 
oaght  to  have  a  future  and  more  important  progress ;  our  means,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  narrowness  of  this  port,  are  very  defective  for  secur- 
ing of  large  ships  and  the  economy  and  readiness  of  operations.  There 
^re  projects  for  a  new  large  basin  to  be  excavated,  and  some  works 
already  have  been  commenced  by  the  Government  for  a  new  breakwater, 
sind  the  excavation  of  the  port,  which  now  has  a  depth  of  7  meters  in 
«ome  parts,  and  6  meters  all  over  the  rest. 

GUSTAVO  MARSANICK, 

Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consulate, 

Civita  Vecchiay  January  8,  1887. 
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FliORENCE. 

Report  of  C<yn8ul  Welsh 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  public  health  of  the  city  and  district  of 
Florence  is  excellent  and  bids  fair  to  continue  so.  On  Jane  5, 1886, 1 
reported  that  cholera  had  made  its  appearance  here,  and  again  on  Jmie 
25,  1886, 1  reported  that  the  lazaretto  was  closed  and  all  indications 
of  tlie  disease  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sanitary  aathorities,  disap- 
peared. At  Briudisi  and  its  neighborhood  cholera  has  been  more  or 
less  epidemic  since  December  last,  and  cases  occurred  bHI  along  the 
Adriatic  coast.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the  disease  became  very  vio- 
lent, particularly  in  the  towns  of  Latiano,  6,3d0  inhabitants,  and  Fran- 
cavilla  Fontana,  20,456  inhabitants,  both  of  the  province  of  Lecce.  At 
Latiano  for  a  time  over  100  of  the  population  were  struck  down  daily, 
and  about  the  same  number  suffered  at  Francavilla  Fontana.  The 
deaths  amounted  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  those  attacked.  Belief  in 
the  form  of  good  food  issued  by  the  ^^Cucine  Uconomiche^  (charitable 
kitchens),  and  competent  medical  advice  and  attendance  were  forthcom- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  disease  is  now  evidently 
under  control  and  will  soon  disapi>ear. 

As  far  as  my  personal  observation  goes,  during  the  past  three  years 
cholera  has  only  attacked  those  who  were  improperly  or  ander  fed  and 
uncleanly  in  their  habits,  or  who  had  become  panic-stricken.  Where 
national  or  private  charity  has  provided  proper  food  and  attendance 
for  the  needy  and  sick  the  disease  has  disappeared. 

Up  to  the  present  writing  communication  by  land  has  not  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  establishment  of  any  quarantine,  but  all  vessels  from 
Italian  ports  are  subjected  to  a  quarantine  ranging  from  six  to  fourteen 
days,  dei>ending  upon  the  laws  at  the  port  of  entry.  In  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  all  ships  coming  from  the  Peninsula  are  required  to  allow  six 
days  to  pass  from  the  date  of  sailing  before  pratique  is  given.  These 
quarantines,  although  considered  foolish  by  the  authorities  themselves, 
are  forced  upon  them  by  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  In  case  of  any 
disease  on  board,  the  vessel  is  of  course  kept  until  such  disease  disap- 
pears, passengers  and  crews  being  transferred  to  the.  lazaretto,  and 
the  vessel  thoroughly  cleansed. 

Population^  immigrati&n^  emigraHotif  births  and  deaths  in  Florence  during  the  caltudv 

year  ending  December  lil,  1885. 

Population  Denombor  31,  1884 171,04r> 

Births  (Inriu^  18^') 4,675 

Ininiignition  during  1885 , r>,  13() 

9,811 

l>athsaurinff  IKS5 4,751 

Biuigratiou  during  1885 3,042 

7,79? 

Population  December  31,  1885 173,063 

liicreaHe  in  population %01S 
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Number  of  deaths  in  Florence  from  Jahj  I,  1885,  to  JiiiwSO,  1886. 

throagh  the  ooartesj  of  Cavaliere  Avvooato  N.  Bicchlerai,  as  the  official  atatisUoa  are  Dot 

yetpabliHhed.J 


Months. 

Cholera. 

TvphoW 
fever. 

Contasi- 

oas  or 

infectioas 

diseases.* 

Oi-dinary 
diseases.f 

Total. 

1885. 

16 
9 
9 
7 
8 

28 

14 
21 
16 

9 
17 

6 

U 
7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

• 

11 

10 

11 

9 

4 
2 

383 
357 
267 
301 
305 
407 

452 
105 
450 
423 
359 
306 

410 

378 

er. ..................... ...••••• 

283 

816 

Br ....................... 

322 

(T 

445 

1888. 

477 

7.... ----.--...•••-..--• 

436 

|r.*«*..«.  •  ••••••••••.•••••••«•••• 

477 

441 

380 

2 

316 

ital.. 

2 

160 

99 

4,416 

4,676 

vg  oonti^oas  diseases  are  croap,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever, 
one-flfth  of  deaths  under  ordinary  diseases  are  caused  by  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

AGBICUIiTUBE. 

oughoat  this  consular  district  all  crops  promise  well  and  the 
er  is  as  favorable  as  a  farmer  or  agricalturist  could  wish.  Tbe 
1  corn,  chestnntSp  and  potatoes,  on  which  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
in  Tuscany  subsist,  ai'e  particularly  plentiful, 
ong  the  vine  growers  some  anxiety  exists  concerning  a  disease 
is  called  ^^  perouospora."  This  disease  has  attacked  the  vines 
generally  throughout  Italy,  and  is  a  description  of  fungus  which 
le  leaves.  Bain  after  great  heat  develops  it.  Slaked  lime  is  us(mI 
»fnlly  to  kill  it,  but  at  the  same  time  the  decoction  injures  tlje 
and  grapes, 
rlloxera  this  season  seems  to  be  giving  no  tronble. 

AGBICULTUBAL  MAOHINEBY  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

3hinery  and  implements  of  American  manufacture  have  not  met 
(o  large  a  sale  as  might  be  wished,  as  the  English  and  German 
facturers  can  undersell  the  American  through  the  cheapness  of 
1  and  ordinary  labor  in  Europe  as  compared  with  America.  Mr. 
t  Cajoli,  of  Florence,  is  however,  making  every  endeavor  to  intro- 
rarious  agricultural  machines,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  an  agent 
Pitts  Agricultural  Works  at  Buffalo,  N.'  Y.,  in  Florence.  A  steam 
liing-machine  from  these  works  is  about  being  tested  at  Sienna,  and 
10  doubt  be  appreciated  by  the  Tuscan  farmers.  Mr.  Cajoli  has 
ted  mowers  and  grain-binders  from  the  Piano  Manufactory  Works, 
mo.  III.;  pumps  from  Messrs.  Smith  &  Wood,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
•ilver  &  Denning,  of  Salem,Ohio;  and  sharpeners  from  Cleveland, 
These  implements  have  all  been  much  admired  by  chose  seeing 
used. 

I  attention  given  by  the  Italian  Oovernment  to  the  development  of 
ind  forests  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  are  so  great  that 
)  connection  I  am  making  a  special  report  which  will  be  forwarded 
>n  as  completed. 

SILK. 

he  year  1885  the  aggregate  cocoons  produced  in  the  province  oi 
ice  amounted  to  534,813  kilograms  (1,179,048.1398  pounds),  the 
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proceed  of  17A67  oances  (27  grams  each)  of  silk- worm  eggs,  mostly 
indigenous.  The  average  production  per  ounce  was  31.170  kilograms  of 
cocoons  (68.71738  pounds).  In  January,  1885,  raw  silk  sold  at  from  4S 
to  50  lire  per  kilogram  (2.2046  pounds),  which  price  decreased  to  45  lire 
])er  kilogmm  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  in  October  to  42au(l 
41  lire  iier  kilogram.  In  the  beginning  of  November  the  price  rose  a^jain 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  raw  silk  sold  at  from  48  to  50  lire.  Daring 
1885  94.078  kilograms  of  silk  (207,404.3588  iK)unds)  were  exported  from 
Florence  to  Milan,  Turin,  and  probably  to  France. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

CJiemical  products. — Much  improvement  in  chemical  products  is  beiog 
made.  The  firm  of  Cesare  Pegua  &  Figli,  which  has  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  Florence,  has  opened  a  branch  house  at  Fergine,  Arezzo,  where 
great  natural  advantages  exist  for  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  potash, 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Ceramics. — In  ceramics  much  beautiful  work  has  been  done  during 
the  past  year,  principally  by  the  houses  of  Ginori  and  Gautagalli ;  there 
is,  however,  so  much  foreign  competition  that  this  industry  is  ratheron 
the  decline.  This  is  due  more  particularly  to  the  heavy  taxes  imfiosed 
by  the  Italian  Government. 

Iron  industry. — The  iron  industry  in  Florence  and  its  district  is  weak- 
ening, as  almost  all  products  of  iron  can  be  imported  at  a  lower  figure 
than  it  costs  to  produce  here.  The  iron  mines  in  Tuscany  are  no  longer 
remunerative. 

In  straw,  the  low  prices  realized  in  1883 'by  the  growers  discouraged 
them,  and  in  1884  a  very  limited  quantity  of  straw  was  sowed,  causing 
a  sensible  increase  in  its  price  and  that  of  its  products.  Dealers  in  hats 
and  braids  did  little  business,  as  the  high  prices  drove  their  customers 
to  foreign  markets. 
.During  the  first  months  of  1885  but  little  business  was  done,  but  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  a  demand  arose  for  fancy  braids,  and  in  some 
cases  large  sales  and  profits  were  made.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  to  most  of  the  dealers  in  straw  the  past  year  has  been  a  dis- 
astrous one. 

In  wool  but  little  has  been  done,  and  the  product  of  this  industry, 
ont*e  so  flourishing  in  Tuscany,  now  does  not  suffice  for  the  local  cou* 
sumption.  The  decline  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  is  due  to  maoj 
causes,  but  principally  to  the  stagnation  of  trade  during  the  past  three 
years,  caused  by  cholera  and  by  the  tariff  imposed  by  the  Government, 
which  favors  the  lower  to  the  detriment  of  the  higher  grades.  In  No- 
vember i-ext  the  Government  intends  opening  at  Prato  a  school  of  in- 
struction in  the  manufacture  of  woolens.  This  school  will  also  be  in- 
tended to  revive,  as  far  as  possible,  the  trade  in  woolens. 

Kid  and  lamb  skins. — In  the  province  of  Florence  a  large  export  trade 
is  dont^  in  kid  and  lamb  skins.  They  go  to  Naples  principally,  but  also 
to  Rome,  Milan,  and  Turin,  and  are  made  into  gloves,  a  large  profior- 
tiou  of  which  find  their  way  to  America.  In  1885  the  report  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  estimated  at  700,000  the  number  of  kid  and  laoib 
skins  sent  away  by  the  negotiants  of  Florence.  They  are  generally 
tanned  at  the  city  of  their  destination. 

PUBLIC   INSTITUTIONS  AND  SOCIAL  INTERESTS. 

The  sanitary  and  charitable  institutions  of  Florence  are  in  good  con- 
dition and  prosper  under  the  care  of  the  Florentines,  who  are  eminently 
a  charitable  people. 
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t  of  the  Bonitarj/  and  chaHtdble  instititHana  of  Florence  during  the  year  1885. 


rcispedale  di  Santa  Maria  Naova. 
spodale  di  Bonifazio. 
8p«dale  di  Maternity. 
Bi>edale  di  Sauta  Jjacia. 
8i>edalo  delle  invalide. 
spedale  degli  invalidi. 
spedale  de^li  iDnocenti. 
e  di  San  GioTanui  di  Dio. 
e  israelitioo. 

0  divisionario  militare. 

e  del  ooDvalesoonti  militari. 

nio  di  Castelpalci. 

lio. 

li  CoiLBegna  degli  Esposti. 

Salate  evaDgelica. 

pnbblica  vaccinazione. 

;azioDe  di  CaritJi  di  San  Qiovauiii 

rfanotrofio  del  Bigallo. 

.  di  ricovoro. 

mdenza  dolle  Souole  Leopoldino. 

1  di  patrouato  pel  iniuoroDiii  cor- 
li. 

strazioDo  degli  Ospizi  marini. 
[lei  BaouomiDi  poveri  vergoguosi. 
Vittorio  Emauuele  II  pel  lanci- 
echi. 


Ospizio  di  Sant'  Onofrio  e  Sant'  Agnese 

Casa  pia  dei  Catecameni. 

ArcicoufraterDit^  della  Misericordia. 

Society  italiana  Protettrice  dei  Fancialli 

Asilo  Professionale  EvaDgelico. 

Istituto  per  le  niiniTenni  corrigende. 

Istitato  oftalmico  fiorentiuo. 

CoDservatorio  Capponi-fancialle  perico- 
lauti. 

Istituto  di  Sauta  Zita  per  Orfanelle. 

Istituto  di  San  Silvestro  per  giovanette. 

Orfanotrotio  del  Saoro  Cuore. 

Socief^  di  patrocinio  pei  liberati  dal  car- 
cere. 

Society  di  repressione  delP  accattonaggio. 

Compagnia  volontaria  di  assistenza  pub- 
blica. 

Congregazioue  delle  Dame  di  CaritJi. . 

Regio  Educatorio  di  Santa  Monaoa. 

Scours  dn  Bon  Socours^per  assistere  malati. 

Piccolu  suure  dei  poveri,  per  assistero  vec- 
chi. 

Societili  promotrice  cattolica  di  Cuone 
Opere. 

Societili  di  San  Vincenzo  de,  Paoli. 


arjf  institntiona  at  Florence  during  the  calendar  year  enthig  Deoemher^f  1885. 
▲▼erftge  cost  of  e«ch  patient  per  day  at  San  GioTanni  2.10  lire ;  the  others,  2. 17  lire.] 


Uwpltals. 


ria  Naora 


cla 

latomita 
> 


al 

lanidiDio. 


Patients  remaining  De- 
cember 31, 1884. 


310 

105 

24 

17 


465 
23 


488 


4$ 

-a 

I 


281 

223 

20 

85 

15 


624 


624 


I 


600 

328 

44 

102 
15 


Patients  recelTed  dur^ 
ing  the  year  1885. 


4,209 

62 

467 

228 


1,089 
23 


4,960 
823 


1, 112       5, 289 


6 

-a 


2,630 
107 
356 

1,161 
260 


a 

o 
H 


6,839 
169 
823 

1,389 
260 


4,514 


4,154 


9.480 
323 

3,803 


TotaL 


4,528 
167 
491 
245 


V 

I 


2,911 
330 
376 

1,246 
275 


5,431 
346 


5,777 


5,138 


s 

o 
H 


7,439 
497 
867 

1,491 
275 


10,569 
346 


5, 138       10, 915 


iwpitals. 


riaKvora. 


sia 

fatoniiU. 
> 


il 

loni  di  Dio. 


Patients 

discharged,  cored 

or  benefitted. 


8,646  2,15^3 


44 
466 

183 


4,338 
288 


86 

840 

1,000 

262 


8,800 


4,626  3,800 


I 


6,700 
80 

814 
1,273 

262 


a.  228 

288 


8,516 


Dead. 


i 


660 

26 

5 

86 


636 

41 


677 


453 

60 

4 

58 


584 


584 


o 


1,02? 

95 

9 

04 


1,220 
41 


1,261 


Total. 


4,215 

70 

470 

219 


4,974 
329 


5,303 


a 


2,606 
105 
353 

1,148 
262 


4,474 


o 
H 


6,821 
175 
823 

1,367 
262 


4.474 


329 


9,777 


Patients 
remaining  Decem- 
ber 31, 1885. 


6 
S 

^ 


318 
37 
21 
26 


457 
17 


474 


& 


I? 


305 

225 

23 

98 

13 


664 


e 
H 


618 
J2a 

44 
124 

13 


1.121 
17 


664 


1.138 
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BurinesB  transacted  at  .he  Monte  di  Pielik  (Oovemment  pawn  office)  k  Fhrenee  dmring  tk$ 

calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1865. 


1885 
18M. 


Kamber  of  oljtJeoto 
IMwned. 


o 


Iiiorease . 
Deoruaw).. 


Rodeemed,  1885. 


154.542 
139,814 


14,728 


105,396 


I 

9 


I 


Yalne. 


I 


134, 511 289, 053 
126,425260,239 


8,086  22,814 


98,074203,470 


5 


Lire. 
1,206,544 
1, 076, 876 


i 


Average 
vftlae 

of  eaoh 
loan. 


3 

o 
H 


Lire.        Lire.     Lire,  Lire. 
4.303,263  5,500.807  7.80  31.91 


.9 

■♦J 

O 

«^ 


a 
O 


129,068 


742,145 


4,283,802  5.360,678 


19,461 


149, 129 


.10 


1.181 


3,277,2884,019,4337.04   33.41 


Daily 

average 

dotiiing. 


i 


423 


YaloeL 


Lire. 


Daily  av««> 

a|Ee  cold 

and^rer. 


a 

0 


S.305L  001368 11. 781. 71 
7.70  !33. 091383  2. 960. 34  346^)2,  IMP. K 


YalBA. 


Urt, 


40     355.26  22 


288;2,033.27S6ffi  9,0I3.« 


i.soai7 


Telegraplut. — For  the  very  necessary  use  of  telegraphs  there  are  in 
Floreuce  G  offices,  which  employ  57  male  and  32  female  operators,  9 
ordinary  servants,  and  02  messengers;  in  all,  160  persons.  There  are 
used  of  Morse's  system,  34  machines,  and  5  of  Hughes's,  a  totsd  of  39 
machines.  The  number  of  telegrams  sent  during  1885  was  l(i3,934; 
received,  238,167. 

Telephone. — The  telephone  is  very  generally  used,  and  is  a  great  con- 
venience. There  is  but  one  company,  with  691  subscribers.  The  charge 
is  140  lire  per  annum  for  telephones  within  the  city  limits  and  240  lire 
per  annum  for  those  placed  in  houses  outside  the  city.  No  original 
charge  is  made.  About  3,000  daily  communications  are  made  in  this 
way. 

Failures. — On  the  31st  December,  1884,  there  were  25  failures  pend- 
ing before  the  bankruptcy  courts  at  Florence.  Forty-one  failures  of  in- 
dividuals and  business  houses  were  declared  during  the  year  1885,  with 
assets  of  712,422.79  lire,  against  liabilities  amounting  to  1,226,419.51 
lire.  Of  these  GG  failures,  34  were  settled  in  1885,  viz,  18  by  compro- 
mise, 9  by  surrendering  actual  assets,  7  by  no  assets,  and  the  remain- 
der, 32  failures,  were  to  be  decided  in  the  year  1886. 

Sociulimu — Socialism  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Government  during  the  past  year,  but,  although  meetings  of  work- 
people and  so  called  Anarchists  have  been  general  throughout  the  coun- 
try, they  have,  as  far  as  this  district  is  concerned,  been  genenilly  of  the 
most  i)eaceful  character.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1886,  at  Pistoja,  some 
difficulty  between  the  military  and  popuhwje  took  place,  but  it  was  of 
no  consequence.  Outside  of  this  district,  notably  at  Milan,  several  ar- 
rests of  Socialist  leaders  have  been  made  and  their  trials  are  now  pend- 
ing. In  all  cases  where  the  Socialists  have  shown  a  disposition  to  excite 
the  populace,  the  Government  has  acted  with  great  promptness  and 
efficacy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  agents  have  been  and  perhaps  are  here 
to  discontent  the  working  classes,  but  the  Tuscans  are  not  a  riotous 
l)eople,  and  a  very  large  majority  prefer  a  certainty  to  an  uncertainty, 
or  a  stable  Government  to  chaos.  As  far  as  the  preservation  of  order  is 
concerned,  the  police,  numbering  161  and  perfectly  organized,  would  be 
supported  by  the  garrison,  numbering  of  all  arms  about  6,000,  and  as 
well  disciplined  troops  iis  are  to  be  found,  whether  in  Italy  or  elsewhere 
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The  Duomo. — ^The  Daomo,  or  Catholic  cathedral,  of  Florence  has  for 
many  years  been  in  process  of  repair.  The  fa9ade  or  front  is  now  aboat 
completed,  and  the  staging  with  its  coverings  is  to  be  removed  in  Octo- 
ber next.  Great  preparations  are  being  made  to  promote  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion  and  to  attract  as  many  people  as  possible  to  this  city.  The 
programme  has  not  been  published,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Prince  of  Naples,  together  with  most  of  the  notabilities  of 
the  Kingdom,  will  be  present.  The  date  fixed  for  the  final  unveiling  of 
the  fa9£Kle  is  the  15th  October,  1886,  but  circumstances  may  necessitate 
a  change. 

The  actual  business  of  this  consulate  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  as 
812  invoices  have  been  certified  to  during  1885-'86,  against  670  during 
the  fiscal  year  1884-'85,  showing  an  increase  of  142  invoices  for  the  past 
year,  and  if  the  country  keeps  clear  of  disease  and  Europe  remains 
peaceful,  I  look  for  a  much  greater  improvement. 

At  Gagliari,  Sardinia,  trade  with  the  United  States  is  lamentably 
dull,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  exports  reported  from 
Gagliari  find  their  way  to  the  United  States  through  other  consulates. 

WM.  L.  WELSH, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Florence^  July  14,  1886. 


Dtelared  exporU  from  Florence  and  Cagliari  to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year 

ending  December  31,  1885. 


Articlee. 


PLOUKMCS. 


AljkUaster  ornMnentB. 

Antiquities 

Books 

Chinaware 

Fiimitiire 

Jewelry 

Marblo  statoAry 

Misoellaoeoas 

Mosaics 

<m 


Pictoros  — 

So^p 

Straw  goods. 
Wina 


ToUi 

Amount  ot  preTions  year. 


Increase 


IfsrinesAlt: 
1885.... 
1884... 


OAOUAU. 


Increase 


Qoarters  ending— 


March  31, 
1885. 


$671  80 

1,070  60 

431  87 

391  80 

1,&35  90 

309  80 

3,472  00 

20  25 


3,702  00 


426,958  21 
108,80 


438»763  03 
470, 203  26 


81,440  23 


1.585  97 


l,585ir7 


June  30, 
1885. 


September 
30, 1885. 


$845  48 
962  00 


398  70 
0,696  86 


21,800  00 
1, 230  17 
1,292  00 
2,622  80 
5,414  30 


221, 834  72 
291  40 


260,406  61 
264, 990  27 


1,416  34 


7,186  60 
2,375  86 


4,760  83 


$2,039  80 


1, 945  78 
6,898  50 


11,713  10 

120  00 

414  00 

2,054  63 

4, 614  20 


201, 701  50 


231,561  51 
260, 625  51 


29.064  00 


December 
81, 1885. 


$1. 197  60 


653  60 

774  51 

14,602  00 


12,245  50 
340  00 
320  00 
966  42 
3,771  80 
290  20 
320. 871  80 


350, 132  40 
426, 131  82 


60,998  83 


TotaL 


$4  754  68 

2,032  60 

1,085  47 

3, 510  88 

32, 823  26 

309  80 

49,  239  60 

1, 719  4*3 

2,026  00 

5,643  94 

17.592  30 

209  20 

1,171,420  29 

400  20 


1.292.863  64 
1.421,950  36 


129, 086  72 


7,136  60 
3,961  89 


3, 174  86 
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Statement  of  declared  exj  orta  from  Florence  and  Cagliari  to  the  United  State*  dwring  ike 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  188C. 


Artioles. 


FLOBKMCB. 


AlalMMter  ornaments . 

Books 

Cbinaware 

Fnmitare 

Marble  statuary ^ 

HiHcellaneous 

Mudaics 

OU 

Pictures  

Soap 

Straw  goods 

Wiuo 


Total 

Amount  previous  fiscal  year. 


Increase 
Decrease 


Marine  salt : 
1885.'86  . 
1884-*85. 


CAGUABI. 


Decrease 


Quarters  ending- 


September 
30,188S. 


$2,039  80 


1,045  78 

6,898  &0 

11,713  10 

130  (H) 

414  00 

2,054  63 

4, 614  20 


201,761  50 


231, 561  51 
200, 625  51 


29,064  00 


December 
31.188& 


$1,197  60 

653  60 

774  51 

14,692  00 

12,245  50 

340  00 

320  00 

966  42 

3,771  80 

299  20 

320,871  86 


356. 132  49 
426, 131  32 


69,906  83 


March  31, 
1886. 


$851  80 
667  56 


646  60 

20,133  60 

45  00 

736  60 

1, 213  21 

11,094  60 

320  45 

451, 614  78 

939  43 


488,263  63 
438. 763  03 


49,500  60 


Jane  80, 
1886. 


T«»teL 


$1,613  60 

960  00 

1,292  72 

4,836  20 

9,535  00 

264  60 

650  30 

586  48 

10.809  00 

295  12 

175, 130  29 

130  40 


206.112  71 
266. 406  61 


$5,70380 
2,281  16 
4,013  01 
27, 073  M 
53,627  20 
709  60 
2,129  90 
4,820  74 
30,289  60 
914  77 
1,149.878  43 
1,069  83 


1,282,070  34 
U  391. 926  47 


60,293  90 


109.896  13 


1.609  43 
7,136  69 


5.527  26 


1,609  48 
7,136  69 


5^537  21 


Amount  of  ouittoms  duiiee^oolleoted  in  Florence  during  the  calendar  year  ending  Dtcewkber 

31,  1885. 


Artiolee. 


Spirits,  wine,  oil,  &o 

Groceries  and  tobacco 

Chemical  products,  medicines,  resin, 

aud  perfumeries 

Colors  and  articles  for  dyeing  and 

tannin;; 

Hemp,  flax,  jnto,  and  other  vegetable 

fiber,  except  cotton 

Cotton 

Wool,  horse-hair 

Silk 

Woodandstraw 

Paper  and  books 

Hides  and  skins 


Amount. 


Lir€. 

106, 726. 29 

44,568.59 

14,146.07 

11, 142. 43 

32,165.72 
472, 663. 93 
605. 486. 40 
80. 769. 25 
14. 741. 14 
12.057.55 
51, 352. 47 


Articles. 


Minerals,  metals,  and  other  produc- 
tions   

Stones,  plates,  glasses,  and  crystals . 

Cereal  H,  flour,  paste,  and  vegotablo 
prod  nets  nut  included  in  other  cate- 
gories   

Animals,  products,  aud  spoils  of  ani- 
mals not  included  in  other  cato- 
goiies 

Sundries 

Total 

Total  1884 

Increase 


Amount 


Xuv. 

224.711.81 
73.6S&M 


1,337.91 


9.500l9I 
140.2A&8S 


1.795,3H81 
l,684.44a» 


110.88itt 


Am^mnt  of  octroi  duties  (municipal  customn)  collected  in  FlorencCf  during  the  calendarfeir 

ending  December  31,  1885. 


Articles. 


Meats  on  the  hoof  and  butchered 

Cereals,  flour,  paste 

Provisions 

Wino,  beer,  vinegar 

Liquors 

Oroceries 

Forage 

Wood,  coal,  oil,  See ^ 


Amount, 


Lire. 

1,211,617  57 
725, 055  21 
044.001  61 

2,093,451  62 
135,967  11 
220,864  92 
148.382  10 
478^  546  61 


Articles. 


Materials  for  building 
Timber,  metals,  6cc... 
Sundries 

Total 

Total,  1884 

Deorease 


AnooBt 


JUn, 
71. 233  M 

46, 566  31 
11.066  86 


6, 087, 4W  43 
6,331.990  4i 


344,5J7tf 
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i?Hjii^  and  nunfement  of  occupants  of  the  penal  instiiuOona  at  Florence  during  tkc  calen- 
dar year  ending  December  31,  1885 


Ka&ie  of  pritoos. 


IfaralePenitentUrj 

Mar»te  Prison 

SaotoTeresa 

Santa  Verdiana  (female) 

Caaa  di  Pena  per  Donne  (peni- 
tentiary)   


Total 
Total,  1884. 


Increaae. 


9 


o;h 


t 


896 
802 
105 


i 


1 


254 
2,154 
1,764 


36     449 


22 


32 


8614,663 
822  4, 511 

39     142 


o 


650 
2.456 
1.860 

485 

54 


5,514 
5,333 


181 


Keleased. 


i 


a 

o 

1 


100 
1,713 
1,702 

426 

20 


4,150 
4,405 


256 


21 
8 
6 
1 


36 
15 


21 


I 


25 

1,445 


20 


1,400 
25 

1,474 


e 


6 
3 


9 
1 


8 


ni 

^ 


21 
6 


8 


I 


271 
3, 175 
1,798 

460 

20 


30i5, 724 
21]4, 472 

91,252 


I 
§ 

Pi 


379 

281 

71 

25 

34 


S 


Pi 


I 


I 


I 


140,000 

113, 740 

87,267 

11,430 

9,753 


.560 

.655 

.655 

656 

.720 


7U0  312, 199 
861 


71 


.649 
608 


.041 


3 

o 
H 


lAre. 
78, 405. 04 
74,099.70 
24,409.88 

7,486.65 

7.022.16 


192,323.43 
184,873.08 

7,449.46 


Number  of  visitore  to  the  galleries  and  tnueeume  of  Florence  during  the  calendar  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1885. 

(Derived  from  a  report  of  the  Ufllai  galleriee  at  Florence.] 


Oallerieii  and  mnaeams. 


Number  of  Tisitors. 


TkeUfflsiOaUery 

Tho  PItti  Gallery 

The  Gallery  of  Antlqoeand  Modem  Art 

The  Archeoloclcal  Mnaenm 

The  National  Mnfienm. 

The  St.  Mark'fl  Muaenm   

The  Gallery  of  Precions  Stonee 

The  Medici  Chapclii 

The  Cenaoolo  of  Fnlifnio 

The  Cenaeolo  ot  Andrea  del  Sarto 

TheCenacoloof  Ghirlandaio 

TheFreecaof  Pemglno 

Total 

Total,  1884 


Paying 

one  lira 

fee. 


25,420 

10.628 

6,141 

1.579 

7,388 

4,224 

950 

14.404 

725 

813 

302 

028 


78,202 
76,474 


8,272 


ArtiRta' 

A*ee 
entrance. 


68,989 

20,660 

17. 736 

O.OltS 

21,919 

7,673 

2,242 

8,803 

425 

297 

157 

305 


148,423 
167.454 


19,031 


TotaL 


84.409 

31,288 

23,877 

10.677 

29.337 

11,897 

8,102 

23,296 

1,150 

1,110 

459 

933 


221.626 
243,928 


22,308 
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Number  of  permits  far  the  export  of  works  of  art,  irrespeoUve  of  derAnation^  iaeited  at 
Florence  during  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31, 1885. 

[Derived  from  m  report  of  tbe  UfBsi  OAllerles  ftt  Florence.] 


Hontha. 


188&. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jnne 

July 

Au^UBt 

September — 

October 

November  — 
December 

Total... 


Mltoellaneone 

artistic  works 

previous  to  the 

nineteenth 

centniy. 


No. 
420 
257 


305 
248 
70 
82 
27 
41 
69 
341 
40 


2.555 


Lire, 

8,682. 
14,935. 
66,907. 
25,445. 

0, 140. 
18.156. 

4,950. 

2,160. 
13,556. 
18,425. 
87.495. 
11.089. 


00 
00 
20 
00 
00 
00 
00 
GO 
00 
00 
50 
00 


230, 950. 70 


Miscellane- 
ous artistic 
works  of 
tbe  nine- 
teenth 
century. 


No. 

24 

10 

30 

107 

150 

62 

180 

170 

104 

49 

8 


874 


Lire. 
2,197 
2,340 
15, 575 
5,880 
1, 720 
8,111 
3,675 
2,240 
1,270 
2,725 
280 


46,022 


Sculpture  previous  to 

the  nineteenth 

century. 


Originals. 


No. 

6 

4 

16 

34 

18 

14 

6 

4 

54 

18 

11 

20 


205 


Lire. 
1,160 
2,350 

41. 330 
8,660 

43, 850 
7,170 
1,080 
4,200 
4,700 
2,050 
4.840 
7,050 


128.560 


Copies. 


No. 
I 


2 
1 


Lire. 
800 


1,100 
50 


1,950 


I 

Sculpture  of  the  nine- 
teeith  century. 


Originals. 


No. 
11 
17 
16 
52 
80 
80 
10 
26 
10 
18 
14 
9 


243 


Lire. 

6,710 
14. 595 
63,120 
100.480 
52.690 
67.900 
17, 520 
24,450 
10,150 
17,800 
12,580 

6,990 


894,985 


Copies. 


No. 

1 


4 
4 


Lire, 

800 


200 


800 
4,620 


2,000 


14 


8.420 


Months. 


1886. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

An«!ust 

September 

October    

November 

December 

Total 


Paintings  previous  to 
the  nineteenth  century. 


Originals. 


No. 

170 
40 

125 
05 

172 
21 
21 
68 
77 
16 
18 
27 


850 


Lire. 

11,230 

12,660 

27. 110 

17,390 

24.3i0 

12, 520 

8.225 

4.015 

25, 540 

5,  CJOO 

7.790 

9,  GOO 


160,400 


Copies. 


No. 


17 
6 


23 


Lire. 


1,100 
400 

•  •  •  •  • 


250 


1,750 


Paintings  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


Originals. 


No. 

122 

142 

117 

450 

307 

147 

75 

54 

84 

264 

127 

169 


2,058 


Lire. 
60,185 
6\935 
52.845 
63,092 
90,906 
88,500 
27,425 
19,400 
12.500 
23,400 
42,130 
49,300 


Copies. 


No. 

46 

55 

92 

108 

167 

189 

104 

20 

97 

75 

100 

543 


545, 708 


1,695 


Lire. 
21, 539 
23, 005 
16,460 
20. 1U8 
69,000 
18,809 
10, 217 

6.025 
10. 769 
12,720 

7,790 
16^376 


234,108 


A^ggregskie. 


No. 

810 

525 

1.002 

1.261 

1,(/J8 

517 

432 

378 

407 

510 

620 

817 


Lire. 

113,313  00 

13(1, 42H.  00 

»'3, 347. 20 

243,515.00 

292, 07(L  00 

171.06il.()0 

72, 03 '.00 

63, 090. 00 

78,  584. 00 

Kl,  12  •.  00 

113.155.50 

lUO,  40.\  00 


8,530 


1,752.653.70 


Record  of  the  meteorological  obaervationa  kept  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Florence  during 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


MontBs. 


1885. 

Jnly 

August ... 
September 

Octx>ber 

November 
December. 

1886. 
January  . . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

MAy 

June 


Temperature. 


« 


25.2 
25.2 
20.1 
14.0 
11.7 
6.2 


5.8 

6.8 

7.9 

13.8 

17.3 

20.3 


a 
9 


85.0 
87.9 
29.0 
23.2 
17.6 
10.6 


15.0 
13.8 
20. 0 
25.6 
32.4 
32.3 


17 

6 

17 

15 

8 

9 


27 
16 
24 
27 
22 
2 


a 

I 


15.6 

14.0 

9.3 

2.2 

8.0 

-5.7 


-3.1 

-0.8 

-1.6 

5.3 

4.3 

10.2 


3 
25 
80 
30 
18 
18 


12 
3 

11 
2 
5 

21 


Pressure. 


755.80 
52.6f( 
55.55 
52.37 
53.88 
59.07 


749. 43 
55.04 
55.65 
53.79 
56.31 
52.29 


mm. 
761. 471 
67.07 
64.60 
62.99 
62.59 
68.48 


762,79 
66.90 
6''i.84 
67.40 
64.03 
60.19 


4 

16 
15 
17 
12 
S8 


4 

8 
31 

8 
18 
25 


mtn. 
752.85 
45.05 
46.56 
86.29 
43.29 
42.01 


735.83 
41.36 
36.04 
43.86 
4&20 
44.85 


10 
29 
28 
11 
24 
30 


10 
2 
3 
12 
14 
20 


Moisture. 


« 


48.3 
52.8 
00.8 
77.1 
78.1 
60.1 


74.7 
66.7 
62.1 
61.8 
54.3 
59.2 


o 

80.0 
02.0 
01  0 
07.0 
100.0 
06.0 


08.0 
03.0 

100.0 
90  0 
91.0 

100.0 


i 

Q 


20 
28 
26 

1 
24 

7 


21 
1 
2 
20 
11 
12 


a 

0 


O 

20.0 
20.0 
23.0 
42.0 
43.0 
16.0 


81.0 
26.0 
24.0 
22.0 
11.0 
80.0 


17 
9 

16 
8 

12 

12 


2 
2 
4 

27 

3 

16 
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Beoord  o/uketeorological  ohaervationB  kepi  at  Royal  ObaervaUty  if  Florence,  ifo.— Cont'd. 


Months. 


188S. 

July 

Aafost 

Heptomber 

October :. 

KoTeuber 

December 

188& 

tJannmry 

Febroftry 

ICarch 

April 

Maj > 

Jdoe 


Bain. 


5 


mm. 
52.8 
01.2 

140.2 
90.0 
88.2 
25.4 


82.3 
20. 4 
23.7 
fiO.7 
6tf.4 
130.8 


FftU. 


« 

8 

0 

20 

18 

10 


12 
7 
7 

18 
7 

14 


S 


6 
11 
22 
55 
53 
24 


48 
22 
17 
45 
25 
27 


1 

Hydrometer  of 
the  Arno. 

Prevailing  w 

► 

'S 

1 

1 

a 

a 

• 

> 

► 

1 

5 

I. 

IL 

H 

< 

if. 

p 

mmr. 

M. 

223.8 

0.58 

0.80 

26 

W. 

SW. 

229.2 

0.55 

1.80 

30 

W. 

SW. 

123.7 

0.77 

2.20 

28 

8W. 

W. 

60.6 

1.03 

1.80 

26 

SW. 

B. 

68.4 

1.84 

2.20 

7 

NB. 

B. 

65.2 

0.86 

1.50 

7 

NE. 

N. 

51.1 

1.23 

2.50 

23 

B. 

NB. 

90.0 

0.92 

1.50 

2 

NE. 

N. 

122.2 

0.97 

2.50 

4 

NB. 

W. 

113.4 

0.89 

L30 

13 

NB. 

SW. 

185.8 

0.81 

1.50 

15 

8W. 

w. 

162.2 

0.86 

2.00 

20 

8W. 

w. 

I 

I 


1 
2 


I 

I 

r 


8 
8 
4 
1 
2 
1 


Month*. 


July 

Aa^nist  — 
September. 
October.... 
November . 
Ilecember  . 


January . 
Febroary 
Maroh... 

April 

May 

Jane 


1885. 


Weather. 


1886. 


3 
9 
1 
1 
10 


4 
4 
6 
2 
7 


10 
6 

4 
1 
I 

4 


3 
5 
9 
2 
5 
t 


I 


21 
17 
12 
11 
6 
8 


6 

8 

8 

10 

12 

17 


•I 


6 

4 

13 

11 

2 


8 
4 
2 

10 

4 
8 


I 


1 

5 

12 

7 


10 
7 
6 
6 
8 
3 


3 
& 


6 

8 

9 

20 

18 

10 


12 
7 
7 

18 
7 

14 


Phenomena. 


o 
a 
eo 


.S 

N 


8 
4 
6 


I 

5 


1 

15 


1 
I 


20 

21 

20 

7 

6 

5 


O 


1 

6 
6 


6 

1 


^ 


9 


8 
7 
5 
5 


2 
2 
7 


-a 


8 

14 

6 

5 


1 
5 


I 
1 


5 
2 
5 
1 


1 
1 
6 


».  >■' 
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Imports  and  exports  from  Cagliari  (Sardinia)^  during  the  calendar  year  ending  December 

31,  IStfb,  irrespective  of  destination. 


Articles. 


Spirits,  wine,  oil,^ko 

Grooenes  and  tobacco 

Cbomical  products,  medicine, 
resin,  and  perfumeries 

Colors  and  articles  for  dyeing 
and  tanning 

flomp,  flax.  Jute,  and  other 
▼egetable  fiber,  except  cot- 
ton  

Cotton 

Wool,  horsehair 

Silk 

Wood  and  straw 

Paper  and  books 


Imports. 


Lire, 

1,310,798 
1,270,501 

23,312 

15,027 


88.736 
111,188 
163,066 

68,777 

545,412 

8,382 


Exports. 


Lire. 
267,072 
110 

529,748 

28 


2,800 

2,346 

148,127 


'•*•■) 


2,865,915 
2,782 


Articles. 


Hides  and  skins 

Minerals,  motals,  and  other 
productions 

Stones,  plates,  glasses,  and 
crystals 

Cereal,  flour,  paste,  and  Teg- 
otablo  procracts,  not  in> 
eluded  in  other  categories. 

Animals,  products  and  spoils 
of  animals,  not  included  in 
other  categories 

Sundries , 

Total 


Imports. 


Lire, 
819,894 

600.560 

1, 076^  515 

1, 418, 825 


109, 748 
153.640 


7,«25,290 


Exports. 


Lire, 
1,885^629 

7,854,815 

64,216 

254,572 


571,807 
1,099 


1§I890,629 


GENOA. 

Bqfort  o/  Consul  Fletcher. 

Tbe  commerce  at  the  port  of  G^noa  is  steadily  increasing.  A  com- 
parison of  statistics  between  1884  and  1885  shows  thiit  daring  the  latter 
year  441  more  vessels  of  all  classes  entered  this  harbor  than  in  the  year 
previous; 

Exhibit  B  proclaims  the  fact  that  $2,097,577  worth  more  of  mer- 
chandise was  exported  from  Genoa  last  year  than  in  1884. 

Exhibit  O  shows  an  increase  of  $6,570,882  in  imports  in  1886  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  return  of  navigation  (Exhibit  A)  makes  a  peculiar  showing,  from 
the  fact  that  343  more  British  steamers  entered  this  port  in  1885  than  of 
those  carrying  the  Italian  flag.  Coastwise,  however,  Italian  steamers 
outnumber  all  other  nationalities  to  the  number  of  304. 

The  preponderance  of  British  steamers,  as  above  noted,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way  :  It  is  estimated  that  1,200,000  tons  of  English 
coal  were  deposited  in  Genoa  in  1885.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
hundred  tons  brought  here  by  sailing  vessels,  this  enormous  quantity 
of  coal  was  discharged  from  British  steamers.  It  is  estimated  that  460 
English  steamships  entered  Genoa  harbor  with  coal  solely  during  the 
year  1885. 

A  few  words  about  the  coal  traffic  here  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
these  comments.  The  Soci^t6  Union  des  Gaz,  of  London,  have  works 
in  Genoa,  Milan,  Alexandria,  and  Modena;  all  thecx)al  consumed  by 
the  company  in  the  cities  named  is  first  brought  to  this  port.  One 
hundred  thousand  tons,  it  is  estimated,  is  the  annual  contract  this  cor- 
poration makes  for  Newcastle  coal. 

The  Florio-Rubattino  (Italian)  steamers  consume  enormous  quantities 
of  Cardiff  coal.  The  managers  of  this  line  recently  made  a  contract  for 
one  million  tons,  to  be  delivered  at  the  prominent  Italian  ports  within 
five  years.    Genoa  heads  the  list  as  a  place  of  deposit. 

JAMBS  FLETCHER, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Qenoa^  Itali/y  December  18, 1880. 
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A. — Navigati&n  at  the  port  of  Genoa  for  the  year  endiig  December  31,  1685. 


Flag. 


UHUm  

Baj^Iish: 

AnsU-ian 

Frnich    

G«rTDan 

Holland 

Sweden  and  Korway, 

Greek 

S[M»niah 

Ramian 

Tarkish  .     

United  States 

Danlflh 

Portagcae 

Belgian 


Coastwise: 

Italian 

Other  nationalities. 

Grand  total 


Entered. 


Steamers. 


No. 

538 
881 


414 
67 
49 
41 
12 
2 
1 


12 

8 

18 


2,033 

490 
186 


2,709 


Tbnt. 
577, 780 
026,494 


363,593 

51,863 

57,416 

19.889 

9.821 

2,423 

1,813 


10,398 

2,581 

13,487 


2, 037, 558 

250,338 
115,045 


2,403,541 


Sailing  Tessels. 


No. 

410 

40 

25 

7 

7 

2 

22 

28 

21 

6 

2 

5 

5 


595 

2,973 
12 


3.580 


Tons. 

173, 877 

12,520 

12, 515 

1,255 

1,804 

2,099 

8,864 

7,030 

3,751 

1,967 

277 

4,502 

720 


230,981 

204,064 
3,072 


438,717 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


No. 
280 
600 


347 
17 
21 
28. 
14 
1 
1 


1 
4 

0 
2 


1,326 

761 
638 


Tons. 
335, 114 
546,377 


307, 832 

17.088 

35,577 

10, 933 

9,701 

1,6(H 

1.958 


1,475 
3,835 
2,738 
1,364 


1, 275, 590 

479,884 
637,107 


2.725 


2,292,647 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 

345 

48 

23 

5 

5 

3 

12 

19 

15 

2 

2 

2 

1 


477 

2.801 

40 


3,408 


Tons. 

138, 289 

10,212 

11,015 

1.401 

1,109 

1,059 

4,853 

5.354 

1.894 

608 

114 

1,939 

144 


187,921 

197,361 
15,612 


391,894 


B. — Exports  from  Genoa  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value,  in- 
cluding costs 
and  chM'ges. 

Whither  exported. 

Alcohol,  liqaors,  and  oil . . . 
Tobacco,  coffee,  and  spice  . . 
ChemicaUiand  roediclnals.. 
Colors  and  tann  i  ng  material . 

Klax.  hemp,  and  Jut«i 

Cotton 

Wool  and  hair 

KUograms. 

11.071,413 

1, 01*2, 611 

3,774,093 

1, 471. 350 

1. 386, 82a 

1.791,912 

188,613 

14H,  510 

10, 007. 803 

3. 772. 678 

660,724 

8, 854, 730 

13,999,789 

48. 025, 625 

5, 661, 200 

732,197 

Lire. 

10, 355, 374 
2,451,204 
4,027,806 
656.088 
3,039,189 
3, 907, 059 
2.0i],4U9 
8,233,410 
7, 640, 155 
3,377.577 
2, 2-20, 722 
4, 30d.  059 
2,015,612 

10, 3U3, 405 
6,380,000 
6, 374, 103 

America,  France,  England,  AfHca. 
America.  France,  England,  Holland,  Turkey. 
Germany,  France,  SwltKorland. 
America,  France,  Spain. 
Amorico,  France,  England,  Spain. 
America,  Franco,  England,  Belgium. 
America.  France. 

Silk     

Franco.  Africa. 

Wood  and  famitare 

Paner and  books  ........... 

America,  Africa,  Greece,  France. 
America.  England.  Sp;iin. 
AmoricA.  France.  Germany.  Spain.  Turkey. 
Americ:^  Russia.  England.  Greece. 
America,  Belgium,  Franco,  England. 
America,  Germany,  France,  England. 
America,  Franco,  England. 
America,  Germany.  £>ance,  England. 

Hides,  skins,  and  works  of. 

Minemls,  metals,  &c 

8ton6.  glass,  earthen  ware  . . 
Grain,  Uoor.  and  vegetables 

Animals  and  spoils  of 

Sundries    

Total 

112.560,457 

82, 929, 192 

Total  1885 

Pounds. 
248,758,610 
242,462,087 

$16^009.407 
13,011,020 

Total  1884 

Increase  in  188& 

6^206,523 

2,007,677 
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C. — /rnpoi 

Hs  at  Oenoafor  the  year  (tiding  December  31,  1885. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Yaluo  en- 
tered. 

Amount  of 
duties. 

Whence  imported. 

Alcohol,  liquors,  and  oils . . 

TobaoGO,  coffee,  and  spice  . . 
Cliemica],  medicinal,  6co ... 

Colors  and  tanning  material 

Flax,  bemp,auidjato 

Cotton 

KHogramt. 
46,665,755 

117,757.567 
24, 352, 343 

10, 623, 330 

5.  &Vi,  094 

59,028,046 

5. 704, 656 

22,108 

34, 766, 140 

484.580 

0, 882. 260 

101, 637, 842 

1, 080. 442, 444 

208.401,041 

24,502,200 

30i),  403 

Lire, 
22,114,094 

68, 293, 81 1 
13,536,611 

6, 772. 508 

4. 570, 370 

82,531,167 

17, 921, 128 

1,636,245 

3,698.973 

547, 715 

10, 402, 933 

32,598,092 
27. 054. 015 
09. 046. 853 
18.041.060 
3. 780, 604 

Lire. 
10,177,698 

63,078,110 
371,223 

118,840 

238.913 

1,735,682 

621, 476 
85,291 
46^767 
28,140 

151, 146 

1    3,017,052 
134. 047. 
3. 200, 177 
887,110 

i        140, 880 

America,  Franooi  Enf^land,  Aua- 

tria,  Germany. 
Do. 
France,   England,   Anstriai   Ger^ 

many. 
France,  England,  Germany. 
Asia,  France,  England,  Germany. 
Asia,    Africa,  England,  America, 

Germany. 
Asia,  Africa,  England,  America, 

France,  Germany. 
Asia,    Africa,    England,    France, 

Germany. 
Belgium,  Holland,  England.  Amer- 
ica, I«>anoe. 
Asia,  Enf^land,  America,  Franoe, 

Grormany. 
Belgium,       England,       America, 

Franco. 
England,  America,  France. 
Asm,   Turkey,  Africa,    America, 

Do. 
Spain,  France,  England,  Germany. 
I<Y;uice,  England,  Germany. 

Wool  and  hair 

Silk 

Wood  and  famitnre 

P&nAm  Anil  ImnVn 

Hides,  skios.  and  manufac- 
tarvis  of. 

Miuorals.  motals,  Slo 

StoncH,  glasH,  eurtli,  &o 

(ji-ain,  flour,  and  vngetablos 

Animals  and  spoils  of 

Sundries 

Total 

1.817.601.833 

301.645.875     ra  OS1.440 

1      •       ' 

Total,  1885 

Pounds. 
4,010,670.051 
3, 330, 172, 710 

$75,607,311 
69,036,429 

$16,231,039 
11,977.245 

Total,  1884 

086,506,332 

6, 570, 882 

4,254,694 

^ 

Value  of  declared  exjtoris  from  the  United  States  consulate  at  Gcnoaj  to  the  United  StaieSj 

during  the  year  ending  September  30,  188G. 


Articles. 


Anchovies,  inoil , 

Barrols,  onipiy  ]H;trolonm 

(/Iieoso,  Roman 

Chestnut  wmxl,  extract  of. 

Citron,  candled 

Clover 

Fomot 

Filisroo 

Fruit,  drio<l 

Gl.yi'-firiMo,  crude 

( I  rim  arable 

Hides »   

Lemons 

Macanmi 

Marble ^ 

Med  icinals 

Mashrooms.  truffles,  and  peas.... 

Oakum  and  stubble 

Oil.  olive 

Rags  and  cotton  waste 

Rioe 

Soap,  common 

Talc,  powdered,  white  stones.  Sec 

Velvet,  black  sUk 

Vermouth 

Wine,  all  kinds 

Works  of  art 

Miscellaneous 

Quinine 


Quarters-ended— 


December 
31,1885. 


$219 
0,612 
1,068 
9,243 
15,700 
480 
2,751 
1,111 
6,570 


16^339 


March  81, 
1886. 


$1,425 

220 

5,560 

332 

328 

106.120 
965 
853 


15,295 
2,5.'?3 
6,415 


8,293 


Total 

Total,  1885 


Increase... 
Decrease .. 


758 
1,500 


10,503 
0,195 
2,454 
1,999 


4,418 


9,068 


499 
925 


June  30, 
1886. 


$7,166  33 


1,301  22 


170  60 
1,471  55 


6.011  52 
8,778  00 


3,869  00 


7,680  30 


0,854 

80,529 

1,840 


1,000 


711 
8,117 


103, 794 
85.867 

18,427 


12,937 
716 


210, 467 
45,101 

165,366 


4, 706  62 

1,840  00 

20.173  60 

16^903  49 

1,228  40 


September 
30,1886. 


$1,861  00 


8,050  00 

610  00 

3,080  00 


900 


6,508  00 
3,000  00 


Total 


6^723  00 

4,631  00 

717  00 


902  60 


2,252  60 

4, 618  00 

800  00 

4,901  60 


9^774  43 
7iP7ll  00 

28,063  43 


807  00 

21,430  00 

10,481  00 

1,547  00 

1,842  00 


737  00 


4,125  00 
1.095  00 
8,058  40 


06,730  40 
111,798  00 


13,061  60 


$3,286  00 
430  00 

81,188  33 
2,010  00 

14. 861  22 

121  820  00 

1.615  60 

6. 0:i5  55 

1,111  00 

34, 480  52 

14,011  00 
6,415  00 
3,860  00 

31,355  00 

12,311  30 
1,974  00 
7, 180  62 
2, 207  01 

67,060  00 

76, 108  49 
7,069  40 
3,841  00 
1,002  60 
747  00 
2,063  60 

10, 278  00 
2,295  00 

35,865  00 
716  00 


612.765  83 
813, 977  00 

198,788  83 
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Beport  of  Consul  Sartori. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  this  city  does  not  pablish  the  returns 
of  the  general  trade  of  the  port  an  til  late  in  the  following  year,  and  con- 
seqaently  the  latest  statistics  available  are  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1885. 

The  total  imports  for  that  year  amounted  to  $15,127,726,  as  per  Table 
A,  appended  hereanto,  upon  which  duties  were  levied  amounting  to 
♦2,992,791.47. 

The  total  exports  for  the  same  period  were  valued  at  $9,935,791.11, 
as  per  Table  B,  upon  which  there  were  export  duties  of  $21,952.59. 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  $2,495,904  in  the  imports  and 
$409,961  in  the  exports  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  imports  at  this  port  from  the  Unit^  States  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1886,  amounted  in  value  to  $1,093,442.15,  as  per  Table  C, 
a  decrease  of  $111,904.85  as  compared  with  the  year  1885.  This  de- 
crease is  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  tobacco  and  petroleum 
imported  and  the  entire  suspension  of  the  importation  at  this  port  of 
cotton-seed  oil  and  alcohol,  the  former  of  which  amounted  in  value  to 
$55,580,  and  the  latter  to  $57,201.91  in  the  previous  year. 

Tobacco  shows  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  788,213  pounds  and  in  value 
of  $35,503.  As,  however,  the  consumption  of  this  article  in  Italy  yearly 
increases,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  its  importation  here  is  doubt- 
less comx)ensated  for  by  an  increase  at  some  other  Italian  port.  The 
Government  still  continues  to  hold  the  monopoly  of  this  article  and  the 
duties  remain  unchanged  since  my  previous  report,  viz,  on  smoking  to- 
bacco $1.75  per  pound,  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  $3.07  per  pound. 
Leaf  tobacco  cannot  be  entered. 

Petroleum  shows  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  228,250  gallons,  and  in 
value  of  $39,980.60.  On  January  1, 1886,  the  stock  of  petroleum  on  hand 
at  Leghorn  amounted  to  70,000  cases,  of  which  20,000  cases  were  of 
Bussiau  oil.  During  the  year  only  300  cases  of  Russian  petroleum 
have  been  entered  here,  and  the  stock  on  hand  on  December  31, 1886, 
has  been  reduced  to  43,760  cases  of  American  and  19,480  cases  of  the 
Russian  oil.  Assuming  these  figures  to  be  correct,  it  would  show  a 
consumption  of  only  820  cases  of  Russian  petroleum  for  the  year,  while 
for  the  same  period  249,033  cases  of  American  oil  have  been  distributed. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  we  may  infer  that  Russian  competition  has 
not  materially  injured  us  in  this  market. 

Corn  shows  a  large  increase,  138,121  bushels  of  this  and  other  grain, 
valued  at  $87,949,  having  been  entered  here  during  the  year  as  against 
29,391  bushels,  valued  at  $13,300,  in  1885.  American  wheat  is  growing 
in  favor  here,  and  as  Italy  is  largely  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for 
her  supply  (as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  A,  appended),  this 
amount  is  capable  of  being  largely  increased. 

The  exports  from  this  consulate  and  its  agencies  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886,  were  valued  at  $1,980,667.42,  as 
per  Table  D,  an  increase  of  $100,708.77  as  compared  with  1885.  The 
most  noticeable  changes  are  as  follows : 

Argols,  an  increase  in  value  of  $80,724.29. 

Candied  citrons,  an  increase  of  $11,379.79. 

Glover-seed,  an  increase  of  $25,483.61. 
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Iron  ore:  157,824  tons  of  Elba  ore,  valued  at  $.'^38,387.30,  were  ex- 
ported from  here  during  the  vear,  an  increa><e  in  quantity  of  40,870  tons 
and  in  value  of  $65,089.19  o\W  1885. 

Marble  in  blocks  shows  a  decrease  iu  value  of  $60,286.09,  but  in 
slabs  there  is  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exportations  amounting 
to  $48,579.70. 

Mr.  Boccacci,  the  consular  agent  at  Carrara,  where  the  marble  is  pro- 
duced, reports  that  trade  is  very  dull  there,  and  that  there  are  many 
coniplia<ints  on  account  of  want  of  orders.  He  also  reports  that  a  few 
cases  of  cholera  occurred  there  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  but  that 
the  disease  seemed  to  have  lo^t  its  contagions  character,  and  shortly 
disappeared. 

Olive  oil  shows  an  increase  of  $21,936.38  in  the  value  of  the  exporta- 
tions over  the  previous  year.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries in  this  consulate.  The  gathering  of  the  new  crop  of  olives  has  now 
commenced,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  yield  of  olive  oil  throughout 
Tuscany  will  approach  5,000,000  gallons,  and  qualities  promise  generally 
to  be  very  satisfactory.  As  the  olive  crop  of  the  Bari  district  and  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa,  Nice,  and  Provence  is  reported  to  be  short,  a  good 
demand  is  anticipated  for  Tuscan  olive  oil.  In  1885  French  buyers  from 
Nice,  &c.,  visited  the  olive  districts  of  Tuscany  and  made  large  pur- 
chases, and  it  is  expected  that  this  year  the  same  will  happen.  Nice  is 
the  center  of  the  French  olive-oil  trade,  and  from  there  most  French 
markets,  and  notably  Bordeaux,  obtain  their  supplies.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  Nice  houses  to  send  their  representatives  yearly  to  Italy,  generally 
to  Bari  or  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  to  purchase  olive  oil,  as  the  small  pro- 
duction of  their  own  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Provence  is  quite  in- 
adequate to  their  needs.  The  best  growths  of  Tuscan  olive  oil  retain 
their  high  repute  both  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  when  the  finer  qualities  are  obtained  no  oil  produced  else- 
where is  equal  to  it  in  flavor,  delicacy,  and  sweetness.  Fine  olive  oil  for 
eating  purposes  requires  no  "  doctoring "  or  refining,  and  this  latter 
term  when  applied  to  it  is  very  misleading,  so  much  so  that  in  the  United 
States  some  people  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  subjected  to  a 
chenrical  process  to  render  it  fit  for  consumption  and  remove  any  objec- 
tionable qualities.  This  is  an  error.  New  olive  oil  as  it  comes  from  the 
oil-press  is  thick  and  turbid,  but  all  that  it  requires  is  to  be  clarified, 
which  is  done  by  passing  it  repeatedly  through  layers  of  raw  cotton, 
carded  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.  This  renders  it  clear  and  bright 
and  ready  for  use.  The  tasting  of  olive  oil  in  making  selections  of 
quality  requires  a  skilled  palate.  It  is  as  much  of  a  gifb  as  tea  or  wine 
tasting,  requiring  long  practice  to  acquire.  Any  taster  worthy  of  the 
name  can  by  the  palate  easily  detect  any  adulteration  with  cotton-seed 
or  other  oils.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  Tuscan,  or  Lucca  olive 
oil,  as  it  is  usually  called,  both  of  the  highest  quality  and  absolute  pu- 
rity. There  are  a  number  of  houses  here  of  high  standing,  who  ship 
largely  to  both  the  United  States  and  England,  and  from  whom  the 
finest  qualities  of  Tuscan  oil  can  be  obtained. 

The  exportation  of  rags  for  the  pa«t  year  shows  the  large  decrease 
in  value  of  $91,635.54.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  appearance  of 
cholera  in  Italy  again  this  year  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing supplies,  as  no  rags  were  admitted  here  from  any  infected  district. 

Soap  shows  a  decrease  in  value  of  $21,413.25. 

Wine  shows  an  increase  in  value  of  $11,406.94.  The  taste  for  cheap 
Italian  wines  seems  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  the  CTnited  States.  At 
one  ti"ue  it  was  thought  that  the  light  wines  from  here  would  not  stand 
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tbe  voyage,  bat  fermoDt  and  get  sour,  but  this  danger  has  been  obvi- 
ated and  good  sound  Italian  wines  can  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
and  will  remain  in  good  condition  as  long  as  clarets.  The  vintage, 
which  lor  the  past  few  years  has  been  only  fair  to  middling,  has  this 
year  been  very  satisfactory. 

Table  B  is  a  statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Leg- 
horn for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 

Table  F  is  a  statement  showing  the  humidity  of  the  air,  and  Table  O 
a  statement  of  the  rainfall  at  Leghorn  for  the  past  year. 

As  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  several  tables  appended  the 
general  trade  of  this  port  shows  a  decrease  of  $111,904.85  in  the  valne 
of  the  importations  from  and  an  increase  of  $100,708.77  in  the  value  of 
the  exportations  to  the  United  States  as  comirared  with  the  year  1885. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  is  principally  transacted  by  means 
of  open  letters  of  credit,  the  shipi)ers  making  the  consular  invoice  and 
bills  of  lading  the  bases  of  their  drafts.  This  greatly  facilitates  business 
and  enables  them  to  buy  very  closely.  The  Anchor  line  have  steamers 
for  New  York  or  Boston  almost  weekly,  which  stop  here  on  their  way 
to  Naples,  Palermo,  &c.,  and  take  such  merchandise  as  may  be  ready 
at  a  comparatively  low  freight.  There  are  also  sailing  vessels  here  al- 
most always,  loading  for  various  points  in  the  United  States,  on  which 
freight  can  be  secured. 

A  commission  has  sat  and  reported  on  a  revision  of  the  Italian  tarifif 
list,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  duties  on  imports  will  be  largely  in- 
creased for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Italian  industries  and  products. 
Dr.  Gardini,  the  consular  agent  at  Bologna,  reports  that  a  strong  effort 
has  been  ma^le  there  to  have  a  duty  of  20  lire  per  100  kilograms  ($3.86 
per  220  pounds)  imposed  on  American  lard.  They  publish  a  letter  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  by  a  recent  analysis  American  lard  contains  12 
to  15  per  cent,  of  water,  hidden  by  meant}  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  alum 
an<l  1  per  cent,  of  cdlce  caustica. 

The  United  States  flagship  Pensacola,  Bear- Admiral  S.  B.  Franklin, 
arrived  here  on  July  27, 1886.  She  was  joined  early  in  September  by 
the  Kearsarge,  Commander  Charles  D.  Sigsbee,  and  the  Quinnebaug, 
Commander  George  W.  Coffin,  and  they  all  left  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Pensacola  and  Quinnebaug  for  Genoa,  and  the  Kearsarge 
homeward  bound. 

VICTOB  A.  SABTOBI, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Leghorn^  January  22, 1887. 


Table  ^. — Impwta  at  Leghorn  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885. 


Arttolee. 


HioenJ  waters galU. 

Wine do  . 

Beer do  . 

Alcohol  and  other  spirits do  . 

Oil: 

OHre do 

'Cotton-see<l do  . 

Mineral  and  others do  . 

ICiscellaoeoos do  . 


Quantity.  Yalne^ntered. 


11,641 

118, 876 

5,182 

401,280 

513,704 

351,463 

8,035,029 


15,361  64 

48,450  21 

2,897  31 

191, 043  94 

374, 073  05 

197,765  17 

500,701  05 

12  87 


Whence  imported. 


America,  Austria,  France, 
Germany.  England,  Hol- 
land, Spain,  Tunis.  Russia. 
Turkey,  Belf^ium,  Swit- 
zerland, Egypt,  Greece 
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Tablb  a. — Imports  it  Leghorn  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885— Continaed. 


Articles. 


\ 


Colonial  produotB. 

Coffee pouods.. 

Cbioory do  .. 

Sugars..^ do  .. 

Confectionery  and  preaerres do  . . 

Cacao do  .. 

Spices do  .. 

Tea do  .. 

Tobacco do  .. 

MiscellaDeooa 


Olumical  productt,  drug9^  dko. 

Acids ..pounds.. 

Drags,  medicines 

Gams,  rosins pounds.. 

Soap do  .. 

Perfumes do  . . 

Miscellaneous 

Dyes,  paints,  and  tans  — 


Ilemp,  /lax,  jute,  and  other  vegetable  textilee 
(esmuHve  of  ooWm). 

IIoiup  (raw)  pounds.. 

Jul4i  (raw) ^ do  .. 

Other  vejietable  textiles 

Mauufucturos  of  flax,  bomp,  and  Jute 


OoUxm. 

Raw pounds. 

ManufiUitiired 


ITooI,  hair,  andfwr. 

Wool  (raw) pounds.. 

Hair  (raw) do  .. 

Wool,  manufactured 


SUk, 

Rikw pounds. 

Manufactunnl 


Woods  and  etraw. 

Fiiniil ur^  and  wooden  utensils 

SStinw  hats No.. 

Paper  and  books. 
Tapor,  wat4>rial8,  and  books 

IJidee,  leather,  <£e. 
IlidcH : 

llnw pounds.. 

Tanuexl do  .. 

I^^ather,  manufactured 


Mineral  of  all  kind*  and  tnetaXe. 

Iron  aiitl  steel tons. 

Ihhi  iitiuiHilsaud  implements 

Copner pounds. 

I  i«'aa do  . 

Tin do  .. 

Zinc do  .. 

Maclilnory,  &c , 

Coin : 

Gold 

Silver 

Jewelry 


Quantity. 


3,450,814 

390.844 

26,596,044 

22,640 

78. 812 

632,951 

8,441 

10,812,291 


651,666 


2, 747, 522 

183,154 

7,422 


120,230 
5,397,382 


245,280 


1, 792, 260 
54,227 


2,719 


35.262 


Value  entered. 


4,084,806 
136, 573 


23,147 


57U,  312 

243 

92,481 

151,300 


Stone,  earthe,  ehina  and  gUtu  ware,  do, 

tons. 


C/balks,  lime,  aiiu  cement 

Cojil 

('liinaware . 

(i  Inss  and  gbissware 

Miscellaneous 


17, 890, 781 
148,898 


$4M,095  80 

11,996  03 

939,242  41 

3, 576  00 

15, 225  27 

86, 728  03 

3, 702  70 

1,310,524  01 

7,500  40 


19. 752  97 

246,722  90 

178, 065  85 

19,234  57 

2,930  31 

533  08 

184, 110  61 


11,522  48 
170,455  86 

43,563  18 
186,559  59 


24,746  07 
892,820  70 


579, 086  23 

14.747  32 

425,230  53 


4,730  43 
73, 181  74 


112,153  26 
11,241  28 


40, 554  70 


1, 406, 058  96 

62, 014  22 

8,060  91 


697,966  35 
40,316  52 
76, 744  78 
32, 437  89 
18,796  40 
8, 379  48 

293, 178  77 

1.190  00 
46,218  07 
98,772  67 


91,681  78 
702,211  68 
13, 042  30 
33,432  91 
16,875  31 


> 


Wlienoe  imported. 


America,  Belgium,  Egypt, 
France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, India,  Holland.  Spain, 
Tunis,  Austria,  RuiMia, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and 
Greece. 


America,    Austria,     E^pt, 
Franco,    Germjiny,    ^ng 
land,  India,  Holland,  Rns* 
sia,  Tunis,  Belgium,  Tnr* 
key. 

America,  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  England, 
Holland,  Algeria,  Turkey. 

}  Austria,  Egypt,  France,  Eng* 
land,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Algeria,  Turkey. 


C  Austria,  Belgium.  France, 
<  Germany,  En;:land,  Swits- 
(     erland,Turkey,and  Greece. 


r  Austria,      Egypt,      France, 
I     Greece,  Enghuid,    Russia, 
Spain,  Tunis,  Turkey,  Ger- 
many,    Switzerland,    Bel* 
gium. 


1 


(Austria,  Franco,    Germany, 

<  England,  Egypt,  Switser- 
(     land.  Turkey. 

C  America.  Austria,  (3«rmany, 

<  France,  England,   Greece, 
(     Holland,  Turkey,  Tunis. 


SwitKciiaud, Holland,  Austria, 
Egypt,  Franco,  England, 
Germany. 

America,  Austria,  Egypt, 
Franco.  Gorman V,  England, 
India.  Russia,  I'urkey,  Ta* 
nis,  Algeria,  Switzerland. 


America,  Austria,  Belgium, 
l<Yanco, Germany,  England, 
Holland,  Greece.  Egypt, 
Russia,  Snain,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Tunis,  Turkey, 
and  Switzerland. 


Egypt,  Tunis,  Greece,  Bel 
um,     Fnmce,     England 
oliand,    Germany,    Tiur 
key,  America,  Austria. 


EUBOPE ^ITALY. 
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Table  A. — ImporU  at  Leghorn  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1885 — Contikoaed. 


Artiolea. 


Grain,  dc 

Whe*t bushels. 

Corn tlo.. 

Other  grain do.. 

Hay tons. 

Bice ponnds. 

Floor <. do.. 

Starch do.. 

Citrons do.. 

S«^8 do.. 

PtUm  and  cocoa  oil do.. 

Hlscellaneoas do. . 


Animal  products. 

Fish,  dried  and  salt iwunds. 

Choose do  . 

Grease do  , 

Wax do  , 

Sponges % do. . 

Coral do.. 

Coral,  manufactared do. . 

Candles do.. 

Miscell:»D«oas do. . 

Habeidushery,  &o  ■ 


ToUl 


Qoantity. 


1, 502, 004 

274,234 

120,363 

2,714 

1. 579.  C81 
501,756 
259, 725 

3,004,370 

4.463,786 
765,096 


10, 660. 014 

187,110 

454. 4HJ 

77.040 

14. 0U7 

29.550 

5.346 

287,088 


Value  entered. 


$1, 634, 048  20 

195,349  00 

121,731  66 

90.664  25 

32,568  86 

13. 205  25 

14, 797  69 

108, 212  59 

126, 310  65 

59, 127  86 

54.919  28 


1, 072, 852  72 

29.546  37 

42, 952  34 

\9,Ti9  81 

6.038  00 

103, 095  04 
9:),  708  00 
44,212  82 
44, 574  25 

140, 180  90 


15,127,743  87 


Whenee  imported. 


Delgiam,  Egypt.  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  India, 
England.  Knssia,  Spain, 
Tunis,  Tnrkey,  Algeria, 
America.  Holland,  Swit< 
cerlaitfl,  Sweden,  Norway. 


France.  Turkey.  Tonls.  Aus- 
tria,  Germany,  (Jrrece, 
England,  Bel;;! um.  Alicoria. 
Amorira.  E^ypt,  Holland, 
Spain.  Swcidcn,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  and  Kossia. 

Austria,  Eg.vpt,  KraDce,  Ger- 
many, England,  Uulland. 
S  witzorlautl,  America, 
Greece,  and  Belgium. 


Taulk  15. — Exports  from  Leghorn  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885. 


Articles. 


Spirits,  oils,  <Be. 

Minoral  waters gallons. 

Wiuo do... 

Oil  (olive) do... 

Miscellaneous 


Cfvlonial  products. 

Confectiom>ry  and  preserves poouds. 

ToImicco do... 

Hiscellaneous 


Chemieal  products. 

Acid  (boracic) , pounds.. 

Drugs 

Suap pounds.. 

Perfumery do..., 


Quantity. 


5,086 

202.167 

1, 537, 318 


3,239,350 
*       U,930 


6,489,411 
'2,016,899 


Dyes,  &.e. 


Hemp,  ftax,  and  juts. 

Kemp  (raw) ponnds. 

Uomp,  flax,  and  Jute  (manufactured) 


OoUon. 

Raw pounds. . 

Manufactured 


Wool,  hair,  and  fur. 
Wool: 

Itaw .   

Manufactured 

Hair  (raw 


8,496,017 


11,277 


Value,  includ* 

ing  costs  and 

charges. 


12,342  24 

60,606  63 

1,322,996  66 

1,680  27 


540.264  76 
6.625  11 
4.551  58 


260, 414  00 

343. 056  53 

135. 740  05 

5,008  56 

88,727  11 


633.532  63 
161, 126  63 


1,256  02 
25,051  59 


27,190  62 

21,047  80 

333  11 


Whither  exported. 


I  America,  Egypt,  France, 
Greece,  England.  Tuuis, 
Turkey,  Algeria,  AuHtna, 
Bel)j:inm,  lloiladd,  RiisMia, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Norway. 
Denmark,  Switzerland. 

I  America,  Austria,  Belgium, 
^Kypti  France,  Gormanv, 
Greece.  England,  Holland, 
Russia,  Sweden.  Norway, 
Denmark.  Switzerland.  Tu- 
nis, and  Turkey. 

Algeria,  America,  Belgium. 
Egypt,  France.  Germany. 
England,  Tunis,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Austria,  Holland. 
Russia,  Spain,  Sweden. 
V  NorwayLponmark. 
Austria,  Belgium,  Egypt. 
France,  Germany,  Greece. 
EngUnd,  Holland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Norway.  Den- 
mark, Tunis.  Turkey,  and 
Spain. 

IAlgerlat  America,  Belgium, 
Franoet  Germany,  Greece, 
England,  Holland,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Tunis,  and  Turkey. 

'  Algeria,  Austria,  France, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Tunis,  l\ir- 
key,  Spain,  Amerioai  Ger- 
many. 

America,  Austria,  Franoot 
EngUnd,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark.  Tunis, 
Greece,  and  Turkey. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Tablb  B. — Exports  from  Leghorn  for  the  year  ending  December  :U,  l~b'5--ContiDued. 


Articles. 


awc. 

Raw poanda.. 

Mann  factured do — 

Wood  and  gtraw. 

'  Straw  braid pounds . . 

Straw  bats do — 

Fiiniitiire 

Wood  fur  brnshes pounds.. 

Wooils  aud  Qtensils  thereof 


Paper  and  bookt. 


Paper. 
Books 


Quantity. 


53,427 
13,860 


50,067 
1, 134,  {>92 


2,667,772 


Hide*,  leather,  <tc. 
Hides: 

Raw pounds.. 

Tanned do.... 

Leather  (manufaotared) 


Jfetolf ,  dbe. 

Antimony pounds.. 

Mercury do . . . 

Coin: 

Gold 

SUver 


Ifinerob,  ekima^  glauware,  (£o. 

Marble tons. 

Alabaster do . . 

Marble : 

Worked do.. 

St«tues -. 

Miscellaneous 


Orain,  flour,  and  other  vegetaMe  produetM, 

Chestnuts pounds. . 

Rice do — 

Acids do — 

Fruits  (dried) do  .. 

Animal  produeU. 

Fresh  meat pounds . . 

Salt  meat do — 

Salt  flsb do... 

Checso do  .. 

Eggs do... 

Wax do — 

Cei-eal do... 

Miscellaneous 

Haberdashery,  Sco 


Total 


i,  922. 057 
64,924 


818,308 
670,554 


7.906 
127 

17,119 


664,466 
807,103 
553,720 
828,262 


1,658,384 

818,828 

775,706 

243, 771 

8,256,550 

78, 441 

89,027 


Value,  inolud< 
inf!co8lsand 
«  charges. 


$257,785  27 
30,098  35 


94, 507  46 
372. 2.^8  55 
354,221  ID 
327,656  88 

96,389  80 


43, 103  21 
14,337  65 


527,394  30 

19,662  64 

3,338  53 


27,485  70 
191,181  30 

71, 197  70 
74, 787  50 


03,924  22 

3,858  77 

1,699,238  87 

8,009  50 
146,602  23 


12, 241  21 
20,037  64 
15,544  41 
18,984  78 


217. 228  18 
61,538  80 
67,842  17 
8H,498  65 

371. 394  72 
19,666  50 

700,551  40 
53, 018  86 

107,608  69 


$9,935,791  11 


Whither  exported. 


(  Algeria.  Eirypt>.  France.  Tu- 

DRiand, 


nis,      Turkey.     EnRi 
Greece. 


Eg^pt.  Spain.  Alf;eria^  Tunis, 
America,  Belgium,  Greece, 
England,  Holland,  Fmnoe. 
Russia,  Turkey,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Norway. 

Algeiia,  America,  Austria, 
Egypt,  Franco,.  Greece,  In- 
dia, England,  Spain,  Tunis, 
Turkey,  Russia. 

'America,  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Greece,  Enghwd, 
Turkey,  Germany,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Denmark, 
Sgypt.  Tunis. 


France,      England,      India, 
Egypt,   Tunis,  Spain.  Al- 
geria, America,  Gormany, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Austria, 
J     Holland. 


America,  Belgium,  Egypt, 
France,  Germany.  Greece, 
England,  Holland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark. Turkey,  Inoia,  Al- 
geria, Spain.  Tunis,  Aus- 
tria. 

'  France,  Egypt,  Sweden. 
Norway.  Denmark,  Al- 
geria, America,  Austria. 
Belgium,  England,  Ger- 
many, HolhuKl/  Spabi.  Tu- 
\    nis,  America,  and  Greece. 

) 

{  FrBnce,Tunis,8pain.Algeria, 
I  America.  Egjrpt,  Greece, 
'  England.  Tunis,  Turkey, 
Russia,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, and  Austria. 

America,  Egypt,  France. 
Greece,  Tunis.  Turkey,  and 
Spa^. 


Table  C—lmparU  at  Leghorn  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 

1886. 


Articles. 


Tobacco 4M>und8. 

Petroleum .gallons. 

Com bushels. 

Grain do... 

Stares number. 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


Decrease 


Quantity. 


8.078.485 

2,427.930 

105. 931 

82,190 

27,158 


Value. 


$793,142  00 

209,890  15 

60,746  00 

27.S04$0 

2,461  00 


1,093.442  15 
1,205,847  00 

lll7904~85 
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Tabus  D. —  Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Leghorn  and  agencies ^ 
to  the  United  States,  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Alabaster  works. 

Argols 

Antimony 

Brier  wood 

Boracic  acid 

Bnttonn  (ivory).. 
Candied  oitrons.. 

Cheese 

Coral 

Cattle  hair 

Coriander-seed  . . . 

Clover-seed 

Fruits  (dry) 

Fnmituro  (old) . . . 

Gentian  root 

Hemp 

Iron  ore 

Jani|>or-berries. . . 
Licorice  paste.... 

Laarelloaves 

liarble: 

Block 

Worked 

SUbs 

Tiles     

Stataary 

Medicines 

Olive  oil 

Orris  root 

P amice-stone.  ... 
Pnmioe-brioks — 

Rags 

Rice 

8Uk(raw) 

Soap ............. 

Soap  stock 

Sonsafires 

Sienna  earth 

Talc  

Towl 

Umber  earth..... 

Wine 

Misccllaneons . . . . 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


Increase. 
Decrease 


First 
qui^irter. 


$3, 
35, 


540  52 
088  31 


4, 
13. 

2, 
30, 


308  50 
002  08 
586  78 
182  79 
767  33 
682  24 


28, 


444  06 
600  02 


6, 
105, 

1, 


77  46 
852  05 
47150 
531  06 


77, 

6, 

19, 

2. 

7. 

86, 

2, 

6, 

62, 


768  94 
566  62 
127  00 
475  09 
793  53 
173  70 
151  67 
052  62 
045  19 
334  22 
818  26 
217  12 


24. 649  40 


337  54 
445  80 
406  02 


2, 
6, 


025  41 
315  32 
810  05 


481,838  50 
315,044  53 


166, 793  07 


Second 
quarter. 


$3,340  41 

45, 248  29 

1,563  30 

1,982'U 

1,066  70 


60,038  05 
167  93 


1, 744  44 


1.991  76 

1,137  93 

386  GO 

203  69 

15, 374  67 

111,961  47 

235  35 


590  80 

90, 952  46 
7, 170  03 

23. 105  40 
1,001  98 

10,006  06 
466  54 

57, 792  05 
3,524  17 
8,006  06 


56,400  08 


34,406  64 

3, 759  72 

100  62 

4,887  17 

1,653  40 


2.225  66 

6.888  11 

888  15 


560.277  19 
585, 847  15 


25,569  96 


Third 
quarter. 


$5,554  19 
58,942  55 


2,964  16 
785  30 


106,625  96 
406  45 


612  04 
2,067  02 


60  48 


8,985  93 
64, 475  84 


103.436  27 

5.487  10 

32,233  29 


10,699  72 


35,425  25 

1,011  90 

5, 743  06 

272  22 

35, 023  37 


38,056  02 
461  72 


035  81 
1,000  00 

757  04 
1, 398  62 
4,286  62 

847  29 


530.3«>5  12 
497, 859  88 


32,505  24 


Fourth 
quarter. 


$3,826  15 
61,812  29 


1, 717  24 

2.149  58 

1, 401  06 

77, 787  16 

1,346  79 

433  76 

635  51 


3. 376  77 
619  53 
212  14 

7, 234  33 
56,478  55 

1,996  37 
631  95 
220  07 

69,060  86 

4,414  42 

23, 452  15 


10,633  16 
806  74 

20,242  19 
1, 560  61 
2,708  30 


14,  Oil  78 


1,220  75 

27, 717  82 

106  89 

382  52 

1,422  19 

1. 009  45 


913  65 

5,879  70 

763  19 


408, 186  61 
481.207  00 


73, 020  48 


TotaL 


$16,261  27 

201,091  44 

.  1, 563  30 

10, 072  01 

17, 004  56 

3.988  74 

274,633  96 

2,688  50 

1, 116  00 

2,992  80 

2,067  02 

30,435  82 

%  205  62 

1, 075  01 

493  29 

38, 446  98 

338,387  36 

3, 762  78 

631  95 

810  87 

341, 218  53 

23,638  17 

97,917  93 

8,477  07 

39, 133  37 

1. 440  98 

140,611  16 

8, 149  30 

22,502  70 

606  44 

158, 253  49 

217  12 

1, 220  75 

125, 729  88 

4,328  33 

829  68 

7,690  47 

7,058  87 

757  04 

0,563  34 

23, 369  75 

3, 317  68 


1,980,667  42 
1. 879, 058  65 


100,708  77 


Table  H. -^Navigation  at  the  port  of  Leghorn,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


n*fr 


Austrian  .. 
BriUsh  .... 
Belgium . . . 
Danish  .... 

Dutch 

French  .... 
German.... 

Greek 

Italian 

Norwegian 
Russian  ... 
Swedish  ... 
Spanish.... 
Torkish... 
Tunisian  .. 


Total 


Entered. 


Steamers. 


No. 


881 

25 

0 

26 

438 

68 

6 

1,003 

16 

1 

8 

4 


2,058 


Ton*. 


419,804 

2:1,204 

7,180 

21,738 

224.618 

56,808 

3.685 

588,197 

7,009 

363 

5,515 

4,187 


1.362,338 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 
16 
27 


13 
3 

27 
2,267 
6 


2,380 


Tons. 
4,638 
7,998 


671 


1,202 
1,807 
7.584 
209,225 
3,100 


1 

288 

18 

1.504 

4 

560 

1 

144 

238, 781 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


No. 


379 

25 

9 

26 

438 

53 

5 

1,091 

15 

1 

8 

4 


2,054 


Tons., 


417,220 

23,204 

7,180 

21,738 

224,618 

56,808 

3,685 

586,617 

7,000 

363 

5.515 

4.127 


1, 358, 084 


Sailing  vessels. 


¥0. 
13 
28 


12 
3 

26 

2,232 

7 


34: 


Tons. 
4,208 
8,953 


910 


1,200 
1,807 
7,119 
207,320 
3,550 


1 

288 

13 

1,504 

3 

408 

1 

144 

237,411 


H.  Ex.  171- 
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Table  F. — Uumid'Uy  of  tSie  Air  at  U^e  city  of  Leghorn  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 


IfonthB. 


January . 
February 
March... 
April.... 

Wfay 

Juue  .... 
July 


Amount. 


67.1 
60.5 
63.0 
07.0 
00.5 
04.3 
58.5 


Months. 


August 

September \. 

October 

November 

December 

Annual  average 


Amount 


812 
5&0 
62.6 
67.9 
71.7 


63.8 


Table  G. — Rainfall  at  the  city  of  Leghorn  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Months. 


January. 
February 
March... 
April.... 

May 

June  . . . . 
July 


Amount 


Inehet. 
4L6 
46.2 

4a  7 

85.0 

44.7 

60.8 

L6 


Months. 


August 

September 

October 

November 

September 

Annual  average 


Amount 


Inches. 

34.2 

28.5 

193.0 

124.9 

187.4 


75.5 


PAIiERMO. 

Report  of  Consul  Carroll. 

I  submit  herewith  the  statement  of  the  exports  aad  imports  of  this 
consular  district  during  the  year  1885,  and  to  say  in  connection  there- 
with that,  as  in  1884,  quarantine  and  the  cholera  greatly  curtailed  the 
trade. 

The  value  of  the  exports  was  $5,988,840,  a  decrease  compared  with 
1884  of  (1,609,183.20,  while  that  ot  the  imports  was  (6,650,000,  an  in- 
crease of  (1,250,863  over  the  year  1884,  which,  as  to  exports,  accord- 
ing to  the  population  of  Palermo,  exhibits  the  sum  of  (23.95  to  ea<;h 
person,  and  as  to  imports,  in  the  same  ratio,  (26.60,  or  a  total  on  both 
accounts  of  (50.55  to  each  person  in  Palermo. 

The  exports,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  statement  thereof, 
were  principally  sent  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  Austria  in  the  order  named,  and  the  imports  came 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Turkey,  Austria,  United  States,  and 
Germany  in  value  as  enumerated. 

The  total  trade  of  Palermo  during  1885  was: 


Countries. 


Great  Britain 
United  States 

France 

Turker 

Austria 


Amount. 


$4,436,037 

8.137,802 

2,283,705 

704,000 

872,360 


Countries. 


Grermany 

Holland 

other  countries 

Total 


Amount. 


$541,091 
200,088 
063,607 


12,638,840 


In  the  value  of  imports  Great  Britain  exceeds  the  United  States 
$2,324,000,  or  rather  the  total  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  was  only  (453,000,  whilst  that  of  those  from  Gre^t  Britain 
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amounted  to  (2,777,000.  As  to  exports  the  inverse  was  tho  case, 
thongli  in  a  less  degree,  the  value  thereof  being  to  the  United  States 
(2,684,802  and  that  of  those  to  Great  Britain  $1,659,037. 

Among  the  articles  imported  from  Great  Britain  were  cotton  goods 
^nd  woolen  goods,  the  value  of  the  former  being  $648,000,  and  that  of  the 
latter  $395,000.  Cotton  goods  were  imported  from  the  United  States 
to  the  value  of  $7,000,  but.  no  woolen  goods.  It  is  believed  there  is  a 
market  for  these  articles  in  Palermo,  and  that  with  a  little  eitbrt  they 
can  be  successfully  introduced,  especially  the  former. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  value  of  clocks  and  watches  imported  from  the  United  States  was 
$17,000.  This  importation,  too,  can  be  greatly  augmented  by  a  little 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  interested.  This  is  a  great  community  for 
watches  and  clocks.  There  should,  however,  be  an  American  agent  to 
look  after  this  interest,  as  indeed  all  other  interests.  This  is  the  way 
and  the  only  way,  perhaps,  to  successfully  introduce  American  goods. 
It  is  the  means  adopted  by  other  countries,  which,  having  the  market, 
do  everything  they  can  to  disparage  and  belittle  American  productions. 
The  agent,  too,  should  be  an  American  who  can  at  least  speak  French, 
this  language  being  generally  spoken  and  understood  in  Europe. 

The  principal  articles  of  importation  from  the  United  States  were 
petroleum,  shocks,  grease,  salt  fish,  clocks,  &c.,  and  the  chief  articles 
of  ex[)ortation  thereto  were  green  fruit,  sumac,  sulphur,  raisins,  maca- 
roni, oil  of  oranges,  and  manna. 

With  all  the  drawbacks,  opposition,  &c.,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  valne  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  exceeded  that  of 
1884  $124,420,  while  the  exports  thereto  decreased  during  1885,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  $1,024,646  in  value. 

AMEBIOAN  AND  RUSSIAN  PETROLEUM. 

In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  Bussian  petroleum  during  1885, 
the  importation  of  the  American  article  decreased  in  value  considerably. 

In  1884  its  value  was  $216,476,  while  in  1885  it  amounted  to  only 
$182,000.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
importation  of  Bussian  petroleum  has  only  tended  to  strengthen  the 
American  petroleum  in  the  estimation  of  Palermitans,  as  experience 
has  shown  them  that  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  American.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  value  of  this  article  will  be  considerably  in  excess, 
during  the  current  year,  of  that  which  it  has  been  any  previous  year. 
It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  market 
American  dealers  in  this  article  should  send  first-class  petroleum,  not 
only  to  Palermo,  but  to  all  other  European  centers,  as,  if  they  do  not, 
Bussian  dealers  are  destined  to  displace  them.  The  latter  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  sell  their  petroleum  cheaper  than  the  Amer- 
ican dealers  and  of  being  generally  nearer  to  consumers  on  this  side 
the  water.  The  great  object,  then,  of  American  dealers,  should  be  to 
send  none  but  the  best  petroleum  abroad ;  thus  they  will,  I  think,  be 
able  not  only  to  retaiii  but  to  ipcrease  their  trade. 
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AG  EIOULTUEB. 


With  reference  to  the  cro[>s,  so  far  as  I  have  beeu  able  to  ascertain , 
the  production  in  the  provinces  within  the  consular  district  is  as  foi- 
/o  ws : 


Provioce. 


Oirgenti 
Palermo 
Trapani 


Wheat 


ButheU. 
2.418,000 
2,310,000 
1,059,000 


Wine. 


GaUona. 
5. 480, 000 
19. 571,  UOO 
23,01«»400 


The  total  amount  of  wine  produced  in  all  Italy  during  1885  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  612,000,000  gallons,  500,000,000  gallons  of  which 
were  produced  in  Sicily. 

The  total  grain  production  of  Sicily  is  reported  to  have  been  17,025,- 
000  bushels,  and  that  of  other  portions  of  Italy  125,016,000  bushels. 

During  1885  four  American  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Palermo, *the 
same  number  departing  therefrom. 

PHILIP  CAREOLL, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

FalermOj  Italy,  September  2, 1886. 
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MABSAIiA. 

CROPS  IN  MARSALA  DISTRICT  FOR  1885. 

Wine  crop. — The  vintage  was  somewhat  earlier  than  usaal,  owing  to 
the  excessively  hot  summer;  quantity  just  over  average;  quality  poor; 
prices  high,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  France. 

Wheats  barley^  oatSy  and  heans.'-Gvo^^  were  all  equally  below  the 
average,  but  owing  to  foreign  arrivals  in  neighboring  ports  prices  kept 
as  low  as  if  abundant  crops  had  been  reaped. 

Olive  cmp  and  olive  oil. — Entire  failure,  owing  to  total  absence  of  rain 
in  the  winter  season  of  1884-'85. 

Oranges  and  lemons. — Crop  good,  but  the  quantity  grown  in  this  dis- 
trict very  small. 

Sumac. — Little  or  none  produced. 

GEO.  EAYSON, 
Consular  Agent 

ImpartaHans  into  Marsala  in  1885. 


Articles. 


Coffee kilograms. . 

Coals tons.. 

Bran kilofO'anis.. 

Staves thousands.. 

Cattle 

Iron kilograms. . 

Grain: 

Oats do 

Pepper kilograms. . 

Petrolonm do 

Salted  fish do.... 

Kice do 

Spirit hectoliters 

Dry  ffoods — kilograms. 

Earthenware do  — 

Sugar. . .  100  kilograms.. 


Great  Britain. 


0 

(y 


352.20 
6,000. 


104, 13&. 


1.034. 


45 


Lire, 
56L20 
156,00a 


44,660. 


62,370. 


Malta. 


s 


760. 
1,200. 
9.235. 


43. 
21,127. 

10,044. 

20L 

1,706. 

18,850. 

1,000. 

19. 61 

103. 

1.030. 

1, 910. 


6 

0 


Lire. 

1.130. 

31,200. 

1,200. 


1.120. 
483,600. 

26,100. 

263. 

46,062. 

17,680. 

280. 

1, 140. 

1,030. 

1,080.90 

105,050. 


Framoe. 


9 

0 

<y 


9.700 
8.906 


45 
'6,'488' 


889 


1.120 

43 

1.023 


4S 

I 


Lire. 

18.870 

101,556 


2,115 
i47,'36o 


1,135 


Lino 

45 
80,266 


Germany. 


4,241.74 


0 

"a 


Lire. 


254.460 


Articles. 


Cofl'ee kilograms . . 

Coals tons. . 

Bran  kilograms. . 

Staves tbonsancis . . 

Cattle 

Iron kilograms. . 

Grain : 

Oats do.... 

Barley do — 

Pepper  . . .  kilograms . . 

Petroloura do. . . . 

Salted  Bsh do... 

Rice  ..  do — 

Spirit hectoliters.. 

Dry  goo<1ii . .  kilugranis . . 

Earthenware  — do 

Sugar..  100  kilograms.. 


United  States. 


1,900 


462,407 


a 

-a 


Lire. 


81,300 


12, 484, 089 


Tunis. 


t 


16.80 


238. 
21. 071. 

320,729. 
196,805. 

1.50 
16. 
1, 140. 


30. 
1. 

68. 


I 


Lire. 
25.60 


95,200. 
48,40L 

68,800. 

84.800. 

1.05 

4.U 

].15«. 


300. 
1.05 
3.740. 


Austria. 


^ 

^ 


507 


1.074 


780 


a 


Lire. 
358 


64.440 


783 


Totals. 


9 


11.524 

11,106 

9.235 

1.945 

281 

461.678 

196,805 

1,091 

464,129 

12,990 

1.000 

5,335 

l.liiS 

1.903 

4.136 


0 

"a 


Lire. 
15,945 
288,756 
1,200 
83,415 
06,320 
66,443 

04,000 

34.800 

1.400 

125.318 

18,830 

280 

320,040 

2.  MO 

1,905 

200.421 
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Artiolas. 


LemoDsand  oranges.kilos. 

Wine  lees 

Dried  frnita 

Cheene 

Oliyeoil 

Salted  flah 

Wine hectoliiera. 


Great  Britain. 


^ 

S 


5,182. 
00.103. 

ao. 


28,000.50 


a 


Lire. 
1,036. 
00,103. 
5.60 


Malta. 


^ 

-& 


0»2OO. 

11,202. 

1,465. 

470. 


4 

0 


Lire. 


5.142. 
11,303. 
1,077. 
470.56 


2,006^067.      44,465.601,467,845. 


Fianoe. 


^ 

s 


250. 


20, 874. 70 


i 


Lire. 
""260 


Buaaia. 


^ 

-^ 


083, 842,1, 83&  50 


Lire, 


137,850 


Artioles. 


Lemons  and  oranges  kilos . 

Wine  lees 

Dried  fniiU 

Cheese 

Olive  oil 

Salted  fish 

Sea  salt tons. 

Wine hectoliters. 


Oetmany. 


2,626.50 


I 


Lire. 


Tunis. 


I 


100. 
646. 


442. 


440.77 
105, 650  7, 742. 401445,'  670.' ' 


"a 


Lire, 


122. 
696. 


United  States. 


■ 

1 
& 


60. 
3,223.50 


4 

0 

I 


Lire. 


660. 
106, 376. 10 


Totahi. 


s 

5 


5,182 

00,353 

6,320 

11.847 

1,465 

018 

60 

U8,7085, 


6 

0 

-a 


Lire. 
1,036. 
00.353. 
5,260.60 
11,000. 
1,077. 
920.33 
660. 
343,700. 


TURIN. 

Report  of  Vice- Consul  Touhay. 

I  sabmit  the  annual  psport  of  the  business  of  this  consulate  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1885-'86. 

I  have  encountered  delays  at  the  Turin  custom-house  in  obtaining 
information  respecting  importations  from  the  United  States  into  this 
consular  district.  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  American 
products  and  manufactures  only  reach  Turiu  after  having  already  passed 
the  customs  examination  either  at  the  sea-ports  or  at  the  frontier,  and 
do  not  figure  on  the  customs  returns  of  this  city.  The  only  item  I  have 
been  able  to  procure  is  that  of  petroleum  entries.  As  this  article  passes 
the  octroi  for  local  consumption,  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  exact 
quantities  for  the  last  three  years,  as  follows: 

Qaintals. 

1884 4,500 

1886 3,600 

1886 1,500 

These  figures  show  a  serious  decline  in  th^  consumption  of  this  staple. 

There  is  no  competition  from  the  Russian  article ;  the  few  attempts 
made  to  put  this  latter  on  the  market  here  have  resulted  in  dead  failure, 
as  it  burns  with  a  dull  fiame,  is  very  explosive,  and  has  an  abominable 
odor,  so  that  its  cheapness  is  not  a  setoff  against  its  poor  quality. 

The  reason  for  this  decline  in  the  consumption  of  petroleum  is  that  it 
is  comparatively  expensive,  for,  what  with  freight  and  duties,  it  is  sold 
in  Turin  at  nearly  double  the  retail  price  that  is  paid  for  it  in  any  of  our 
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large  cities  at  home.  Then,  again,  the  cost  of  gas  being  very  low,  only 
4  cents  per  cabic  meter,  it  is  natnrally  preferred  for  its  economy,  cleanli- 
ness, and  general  convenience  for  cooking  as  well  as  lighting. 

EXPOBTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exx>orts  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1885-^86,  as  compared  with  those 
of  1884-^85: 

ExpwrUforfi9oal  year  1884-^85. 


ArtielM. 


Carved  ftimitore .... 

Chestnata 

Dog-gnuM 

Glass  aod  china 

Gonstooks 

Marble  stataary 

Musical  instmrnenU 
Oil  paintings,  &o — 

KawsUk 

Bice-straw  plaits 

Sil ks  and  relveta  .... 

Talc 

Vermonth  wine  ..... 

Wax  mi^hes 

Wine 


Total 


Sept.  30, 1884. 


$256^97 
TV!  00 


27,300  24 


000  32 

1,300  8S 

10,475  21 


40,028  58 


Deo.  81, 1884. 


$2,624  56 
554  10 


3,230  83 


88  75 

3,763  50 

38,351  50 


625  52 
'5.'383  06 


54,421  41 


Mar.  31, 1885. 


$873  05 
200  08 
786  74 


14,084  40 


703  60 

15,600  81 

557  48 


83,815  06 


June  10, 1885. 


12,047  20 


6U  00 


856  00 


020  00 
0,665  00 


274  80 


14,274  00 


ToteL 


$2,624  66 

554  10 

2,02115 

8,605  38 

1,504  73 

611  00 

88  75 

8,763  50 

80,726  23 

856  00 

1,184  84 

3,113  35 

41,024  08 

567  48 

274  80 


143,430  56 


ExporU  for  fiscal  year,  1885-'86. 


Articles. 


Chestnats 

Dofic-grass 

Felt  hats 

Gunetooks 

Lace 

Marble  stataary 

SUk  goods 

Talc 

Tobacco  extract  (sheep- wash) 

Vermouth  wine 

Wine 


Total 


Sept.  30, 1885. 


$195  00 


10,407  26 


10,602  26 


Deo.  31, 1885. 


Mar.  31,  1886. 


$771  00 


1,516  20 


106  00 

786  00 

631  00 

12,244  80 


16,056  00 


$479  85 


21, 182  17 
375  80 


22.037  82 


Jane  30, 1886. 


$308  80 


103  00 
742*90 


18,882  75 
259  50 


10,886  95 


TotaL 


1771  00 

479  85 

308  80 

1,616  90 

105  00 
193  00 

106  00 
1,628  90 

631  00 

62,216  08 

635  30 


68.582  08 


This  exhibit  marks  a  falling  ofiP  of  more  than  one-half  the  amount  of 
exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district  for  1886,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  which  may  be  ascribed  principally 
to  the  excessive  dullness  prevailing  everywhere  in  commercial  circles 
for  tbe  last  twelve  months.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  some  arti- 
cles, which  formerly  figured  conspicuously  at  this  consulate,  such  as 
raw  silk,  rice-straw  plaits,  dog-grass,  &c.,  are^  I  am  informed,  now  ex- 
ported via  Milan,  G^noa,  and  France,  so  that  m  accounting  for  this  re- 
markable decline,  these  articles  may  be  set  down  as  simply  taking  an- 
other channel  of  export.  Still,  business  in  Piedmont  has  suffered  con- 
siderably, not  only  from  the  general  stagnation,  but  also  from  the  per- 
sistence of  the  cholera  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy.  So  far,  in  this 
locality,  we  have  been  absolutely  exempt  from  the  visitation,  but  the 
reports  of  cholera  in  Italy  have  gone  forth  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
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the  idea  prevails  that  as  it  exists  in  one  place,  it  mast  do  so  elsewhere 
iu  the  Kiugdom,  the  mere  distinction  of  province  having  no  effect  to 
allay  apprehensions  with  regard  to  goods  from  infected  regions. 

CHANCES  FOB  SALE  OF  AMERICAN  GOODS. 

Ever  since  my  arrival  at  this  post  I  have  been  energetically  endeav- 
oring to  extend  the  commercial  relations  of  my  district  with  the  United 
States.    So  far  it  has  been  np  hill  work,  with  but  little  success. 

It  is  tnie  that  American  goods,  notably  hardware,  sewing-machines, 
and  small  notions,  are  seen  for  sale  in  numbers  of  stores  here,  but  they 
are  almost  always  brought  from  the  English  importers,  who  sell  on 
credit  of  six,  nine,  and  even  twelve  months,  and  who  seem  to  find  such 
arrangement  a  profitable  one.  A  good  sale  might  easily  be  found  for 
foldingchairs,  silver-plated  ware,  toys,  watches, gas-stoves  for  cooking 
and  heating,  cotton  prints,  petroleum  lamps,  small  machinery,  and  lo- 
comotivei^  of  from  three  to  four  horse-power,  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Door-locks  and  house-builders'  hardware  would  be  certain  of  prompt 
sale,  as  such  articles  in  use  here  are  of  wretohed  quality,  although  sell- 
ing at  remarkably  high  prices.  Gas  fixtures  of  all  sorts,  from  the  plain- 
est wall  bracket  to  the  most  elaborate  design,  for  chandelier,  would  also 
meet  with  a  ready  demand. 

AMERICAN  SAMPLE-BOOM. 

In  examining  the  records  of  this  office,  I  have  found  frequent  men- 
tion of  a  sample-room  for  the  exhibition  of  American  goods.  Still  the 
idea  is  a  very  good  one,  and  might  easily  be  made  practical.  This  city 
has  a  population  of  over  250,000,  the  inhabitants  are  energetic,  largely 
engaged  in  trade,  and  possessing  considerable  wealth,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  would  combine  to  estab- 
lish a  depot  in  this  city,  where  samples  of  their  goods  could  be  inspected, 
it  would  result  in  satisfactory  orders  that  would  repay  them  largely  for 
the  trouble  and  insignificant  expense  such  an  establishment  would  en- 
tail. It  is  of  little  or  no  use  sending  advertisements  or  circulars.  In 
the  first  place  they  are  almost  always  in  English,  and  even  if  they 
should  be  in  the  language  of  the  country,  the  people  here  would  take 
but  little  stock  in  them.  The  Italians  have  very  vague  ideas  about  the 
United  States,  and  consider  our  country  as  being  so  far  away  as  to  be 
practically  out  gf  reach.  A  mere  printed  announcement  that  goods  of 
admirable  quality  and  low  prices  are  manufactured  in  America,  to  be 
purchased  by  sending  for  them,  has  no  more  effect  than  if  the  same 
were  said  of  the  moon. 

The  English  and  Germans  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  as  they  want 
to  sell,  they  send  agents  with  samples,  who  canvass  the  country  twice 
a  year  for  orders.  The  German  manufacturers  are  especially  active, 
and  German  imitations  of  American  goods  are  to  be  seen  for  sale  in 
every  store  in  Turin.  It  is  extremely  regrettable  that  our  people  show 
BO  little  desire  to  profit  by  good  opportunities  to  place  their  goods  di- 
rectly on  this  market ;  it  is  an  excellent  one,  and  most  especially  so  for 
the  articles  hereinbefore  specified. 

CHOLERA. 

Although  this  epidemic  has  h^fiii  active  pretty  nearly  all  over  the 
Kingdom,  we  have  so  far  been  absolutely  exempt  from  it  in  this  prov- 
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ince.  The  maDicipal  authorities  are  vig^ilant  and  energetic  in  enforcing 
sanitary  regulations;  the  city  is  kept  very  clean,  the  drainage  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  winds  from  the  Alps  sweep  the  plain  constantly,  so  that 
there  is  every  reas4in  to  suppose  that  this  locality  will  maintain  its  im- 
munity from  the  pestilence,  which  would  almost  seem  to  be  located 
permanently  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy. 

ST.  L.  A.  TOUUAY, 

Vice-Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Turinj^ovember  25y  1886. 


NETHERLANDS. 

AMSTERDAM. 

Report  of  Consul  Eckstein  on  the  trade  and  commerce  and  other  material 
interests  of  Amsterdam  and  in  the  Netherlands  in  1885. 

TRADE  DEPRESSION. 

In  a  report  on  same  subjects,  I  made  last  year  (dated  September  3, 
and  published  in  Consular  Reports,  January,  1886,  No.  60)  I  had  occa- 
sion to  make  the  foUowing  remarks,  viz: 

Within  this  consular  district  and  in  the  Netherlands  generaUy,  the  year  1884  has 
been  replete  with  disappointments  to  nearly  all  interested  in  commerce,  navigation, 
and  industry. 

While  commerce  and  trade  were  snbject  to  unfavorable  conditions,  it  was  natural 
that  navigation  and  industry  should  be  gravely  affected,  and  suffer  more  or  less  at 
the  same  time. 

Freights  were  very  low  throughout  the  whole  year,  and  cargoes  often  scarce. 

Many  industrial  establishments  found  themselves  short  of  work,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  discharge  large  numbers  of  workmen. 

Neither  have  agricultural  affairs  been  flourishing.  Land-owners,  farmers,  and 
dairymen  have  gootl  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  and  to  complain,  the  former  because  land 
depreciated  in  value  and  rents  have  come  down,  while  taxes  have  not  been  lowered, 
and  the  latter  on  account  of  lower  prices  for  many  articles,  the  product  of  the  farm 
and  dairy. 

Thus  heavy  losses  were  sustained  from  transactions  in  many  articles  of  commerce ; 
poorresults  were  attained  from  navigation;  most  industries  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
languishment,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  has  been  a  considerable  shrinkage  in 
the  values  of  securities  of  many  descriptions. 

Such  are  some  of  the  features  which  characterize  the  outcome  of  the  year  1884,  in 
so  far  this  consular  district  and  country  is  concerned. 

The  above  remarks  are  reproduced  because  they,  unfortunately,  not 
only  apply,  in  almost  every  particular,  with  equal  force  to  the  year  1885, 
but  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  commercial,  industrial,  agricult- 
ural, &c.,  during  that  year;  and  up  to  the  present  they  apply  to  them, 
in  some  respects,  with  increased  force. 

In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  the  results  of  the  long-continued  and  gen- 
eral depression  of  the  trade.  &c.,  as  prevailing  in  many  countries  of 
Europe  and  in  other  parts  or  the  world,  have  made  themselves  felt  in 
Holland  fully  in  proiM)rtion  to  the  share  it  enjoys  in  the  world's  com- 
merce and  in  other  substantial  and  important  interests  of  the  same. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  mentioneil  that  another  and  perhaps  the  chief 
cause  for  the  situation  of  affairs,  commercial  and  otherwise,  having  be- 
come and  remaining  so  long  so  exceedingly  unfavorable  and  unsatisfac- 
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tory  in  the  Netherlands  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  for  some  years  last 
past  prevailing  poor  and  depressed  condition  of  the  colonies.  The  cul- 
tivation there  of  some  of  the  principal  products  of  the  soil  has  become 
very  unremunerative  to  all  parties  interested  therein,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence thereof  the  purchasing  power  of  the  laboring  classes,  the  great 
body  of  the  native  population,  has  become  very  largely  reduced. 

A  combination  of  other  untoward  circumstances,  inclusive  of  the  un- 
settled and  precarious  state  of  Atjih,  entails  nowadays  yearly  upon 
the  Government  far  larger  expenditures  than  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  colonial  possessions  amount  to.  To  the  mother  country  in  general 
they  seem  to  bring,  in  these  days,  more  disappointment  and  loss  than 
they  tend  to  its  prosperity,  and  altogether  they  cause  a  good  deal  of 
anxious  solicitude  in  many  quarters. 

Regarding  the  course  and  volume  of  the  trade  of  Amsterdam  in  1885, 
import  and  export,  in  many  of  the  principal  commodities  of  commerce, 
especially  such  articles  as  our  countrymen  are  more  particularly  in- 
terested in,  I  have  already  made  several  reports  early  within  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  which  contained  all  the  information  I  could  obtain  re- 
specting them. 

I  have  done  this  because  data,  material,  and  statistics  relating  to  any 
year's  business  transactions  are  procurable  here  somewhat  more  easily 
early  in  the  succeeding  year  than  at  a  later  period,  and  because  such 
information,  if  at  all  valuable  and  useful,  would  seem  to  be  the  more 
so  if  furnished  seasonably. 

Accompanying  this  report  are  four  tabular  statements,  showing  the 
imports  and  exports  of  most  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  into 
aud  from  the  Netherlands  during  the  years  1884  and  1885,  &c.  They 
have  been  carefully  compiled  from  a  publication  emanating  from  the 
department  of  finance  at  The  Hague,  but  owing  to  the  very  peculiar 
manner  in  which  such  statistics  are  issued  in  this  country,  they  are  far 
from  conveying  as  lucid  and  comprehensive  information  as  I  should 
wish  to  give  on  this  important  subject. 

SHIPPING. 

From  the  statement  of  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam, 
herewith  inclosed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  ships  and  vessels 
arrived  and  departed  in  1885,  has  decreased,  whereas  their  tonnage  shows 
an  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  1884. 

A  noteworthy  feature  relating  to  the  shipping  of  this  port  consists  of 
the  continued  falling  off  in  the  arrivals  and  departures  or  in  the  re- 
duced employment  of  sailing  vessels  and  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  steamers  taking  their  places  in  the  carrying  trade. 

Even  in  the  lumber  trade,  wherein  formerly  sailing  vessels  were  ex- 
clusively engaged,  steamers  were  employed  to  a  certain  extent  in  1885. 

The  very  poor  demand  for  lumber  aud  timber  and  the  in  consequence 
thereof  unusually  low  freights,  induced  many  owners  of  sailing  ves- 
sels, generally  engaged  in  that  traffic,  to  withdraw  therefrom. 

The  figures  representing  the  shipping  of  this  port  for  last  year  would 
make  a  somewhat  better  showing  but  for  the  finishing  of  good  dock 
and  harbor  works  at  Zaandam  in  1885,  where,  as  well  as  at  Westzaan, 
a  number  of  vessels  laden  with  lumber,  grain,  and  rice,  intended  for 
places  on  the  river  Zaan,  landed,  instead  of  at  Amsterdam,  as  they 
formerly  did,  as  a  rule. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  North  Sea  Canal  the  navigation 
of  this  port  was  limited  to  sailing  vessels  bringing  products  from  the 
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Dutch  East  and  West  Indies,  mostly  Government  imports;  further,  to 
the  arrivals  of  grain-carrying  vessels  from  the  Baltic,  a  few  vessels 
that  brought  lumber^  and  a  few  bottoms  from  the  United  States  with 
American  products. 

All  this  has  become  very  much  changed  since  Amsterdam  has  been 
connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal  of  ample  capacity ;  and  being  joined 
to  the  European  railway  system,  its  former  isolated  position  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

At  the  same  time  present  aspects  do  not  indicate  that  Amsterdam, 
as  a  port,  will  make  any  very  great  headway  in  the  near  future  unless 
city  and  country  will  co-operate  in  efforts  to  further  and  greatly  improve 
its  harbor  works  and  other  important  facilities  and  make  them  more 
equal  and  in  some  respects  superior,  if  possible,  to  those  of  the  neigh- 
boring ports  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  during  the  past 
ten  years,  but  to  retain  the  results  and  benefits  thereof,  and  for  their  in- 
crease, a  great  deal  more  still  remains  to  be  done. 

Progress  in  this  direction  on  any  really  extensive  scale  can,  however, 
hardly  be  expected  whilst  the  ocean  traffic  with  the  East  India  colonies 
remains  as  poor  and  unprofitable  as'  it  has  been  during  the  last  two 
years  or  more. 

Out-freights  were  generally  very  scarce,  and  the  freight  rates  to  and 
from  the  colonies  unprecedente<Uy  low. 

Of  sixteen  steamers  in  the  India  trade  and  belonging  to  two  com-, 
panics  established  at  Amsterdam,  one  company  has  temporarily  with- 
drawn five,  and  still  there  is  but  little  business,  and  that  unpaying,  for 
the  ships  kept  running. 

About  the  marine  works  at  Ymuiden,  the  out-port  of  Amsterdam,  the 
piers  and  breakwaters,  the  harbor  and  lock,  it  can  be  said  that  their 
good  condition  is  well  maintained  and  that  they  continue  excellently  to 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  constructed.  There  is  only 
this  to  be  remarked,  that  the  lock  there  is  now  found  to  be  hardly  long 
enough  to  admit  and  serve  a  certain  class  of  vessels.  This  defect — a 
rather  serious  one — the  Government  contemplates  remedying  in  the  near 
future,  as  I  am  informed. 

As  to  the  capacity  or  depth  of  the  canal  I  would  observe  that  last 
year  several  ships  drawing  fully  23  feet  of  water  passed  through  it  and 
came  up  to  Amsterdam  without  the  least  inconvenience  or  difficulty. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  merchant  fleet  under  the  Dutch  flag 
in  the  past  twenty -five  years  exhibits  a  great  decline  of  the  same,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following,  viz: 


January  1. 


1860 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 


SaUiog 
vowels. 

Steamers. 

No. 

No, 

1,985 

38 

1,634 

47 

1,»8 

80 

927 

79 

630 

106 

Total  ton 
nage. 


399,758 
344,828 
353,849 
854,856 

3ifi^808 
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Of  these  ships  aud  vessels  and  during  the  same  period  of  time  the 
numbei  which  answered  to  the  requisite  conditions  and  were  found  to 
be  fit  to  be  permitted  to  transport  Government  products  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement^  viz : 


Janaaryl^ 


1800 
1870 
1875 

i8eo 

188S 


SailiDfC 


No. 
536 
350 
1S3 
117 
82 


steamers. 


No, 


10 
18 
31 


Total  ton- 
nage. 


280,000 
215,000 
178,000 
130,109 
135,000 


Number  of  ships  and  vessels  arrived,  at  and  departed  from  Amsterdam,  from  and  far 
United  States  ports,  specifying  their  cargoes^  during  the  years  1864  and  1885. 


ARBIVALS. 


Cargoes. 

1884. 

1886. 

Cargoes. 

1881. 

1885. 

General  oanro 

23 
39 
14 
10 

23 
30 

4 
8 

Matse   

Ballast 

1 

1 

2 

Petroleum - 

Cotton  

Total 

Lumber .............................. 

97 

87 

DEPABTUBSS. 


Cargoes. 


General  cargo 

Empty  bartels 

Empty  barrels  and  seed 

Empty  barrels  and  old  iron . . 
Empty  barrels  and  iron  wire. 

Empty  barrels  and  rags 

Empty  barrels  and  cement. . . 


1884. 


1885^ 


23 

24 

17 

9 

1 

3 

13 

10 

12 

1 

•  •  •  •  -  • 

3 


Cargoes. 


Empty  barrels,  cement,  and  old  iron. 
Empty  barrels,  rags,  and  iron  wire. 


Old  iron 
Ballast. 


Total. 


1884. 


1 

4 

1 

25 


86 


1885. 


1 

i 
io 


73 


Passenger  traffic  between  Amsterdam  and  Java  by  the  steamers  of  the  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany Netherlands  which  made  thirty-five  round  trips  in  1885. 


Classification. 


First-class  passengers : 

Adnlu 

Children  under  ten  years 

Second-class  passengers : 

AdntU 

Children  under  tea  years 

Servants  of  passengers 

Total  first  and  second  class  passengers 
Total  third-class  passengers 

Grand  total 


From  Amsterdam 
to  Java. 


TotaL 


874 
203 

280 
18 
85 


1,460 
2,340* 


3,800 


Average 
pervt^rage. 


25 
6 

8 
1 
2 


42 
66 


108 


From  Java  to  Am- 
sterdam. 


Total. 


758 
278 

896 
82 
83 


1,597 
8, 151f 


4,748 


Average 
per  voyage. 


22 
8 

11 
2 
9 


45 
90 


135 


*  This  includes  1,024  deck  passengers  trmn  Dieddah— pilgrims, 
t  This  includes  2. 198  deck  passengers  to  DJeddah'  pilgrims. 
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There  ban  not  been  any  very  material  change  in  the  passenger  traffic 
to  or  from  Java  for  several  years  last  past,  in  so  far  as  through  passen- 
gers are  concerned. 

It  may  also  be  interesting,  if  not  asefal,  to  be  stated  that  the  average 
tine  consumed  in  the  oatward  voyage  was,  in  1885,  forty-three  days  and 
eight  hours,  and  the  shortest  time  in  which  any  outward  voyage  was 
made  was  thirty-eight  days  and  twenty-two  hours.  The  average  time 
required  to  make  the  home  voyage  was  forty-three  days  and  twenty-two 
hours,  and  the  quickest  home  voyage  was  made  in  thirty-eight  days  and 
thirteen  hours. 

Passage  rates  from  Amsterdam,  MarseilleSf  and  Port  Said  to  Batavia  and  Padang,  and 

vice  versa,  in  1886. 

FIBST-CLASS  PASSAGE. 


Tm— 

Amstor- 
dam. 

Mar- 
seillee. 

Port 
Said. 

AdnltiiorolilldnMi ftbovA  ton  voAra of  AflTO.aaaaa.......... ............. 

Florins. 
800 
400 
400 

Ftotitis. 
700 
850 
360 

Florins. 
flOO 

Chililron  aboTA  two  Mid  nodor  ton  yenvv  of  Aff6 r 

aoo 

Two  tShildraa  under  two  yean  of  age,  together  occupying  one  berth  .... 

aoo 

Ono  ohild  ander  two  years  of  age  taken  free,  bat  uo  berth  will  be  allotted.  Any 
passenger  or  passengers  desiring  the  exclusive  uso  of  a  cabin  will  be  charged,  if  he 
or  they  can  be  accommodated,  at  the  rate  of  250  florins  for  each  nnoccnpied  berth  in 
such  cabin,  in  addition  to  the  regular  fare  as  above.  Married  couples,  with  or  with- 
out children,  cannot  be  aUowed  to  occupy  part  of  a  cabin  excepting  under  the  condi- 
tions last  abiove  named. 

No  modifications  of  the  foregoing  rates  can  be  entertained,  except  in  the  case  of 
fSamiUes  of  seven  or  more  persons,  principally  adults. 

The  port  of  embarkation  must  be  distinctly  stated  at  the  time  the  passage  is  en- 
gaged. 

A  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  outward  and  homeward  passage  moneys  will  be  made 
to  passengers  returning  to  Java,  who  have  arrived  from  Java  by  one  of  the  company's 
steamers,  provided  their  embarkation  takes  place  within  twelve  months  from  the  date 
of  their  arrival,  and  the  reduction  is  claimed  when  the  return  passage  is  engaged,  and 
that  they  have  had  no  reduction  whatever  on  the  outward  voyage. 

SECOND-CLASS  PASSAGE. 


To  Batavia  fhnn^ 

From  Batavia  to— 

Foi^ 

• 

Amster* 
dam. 

Mar 
seillea. 

Port 
Said. 

Amster* 
dam. 

Mar- 

seiUes. 

Port 
Said. 

Adults  or  children  aboye  ten  years 
of  age 

Florint, 
400 
200 
200 

Florins. 
850 
175 
176 

Florins. 
300 
150 
150 

Florins. 
450 
225 
225 

Florins. 
890 
195 
195 

Florins. 
830 

Children  above  two  and  under  ten 
Tears  of  aire  ............ .......... 

165 

Two  children  under  two  years  of 
age,  together  occupying  one  berth. 

105 

One  child  under  two  years  of  age  t^ken  ftoe,  but  no  berth  wili  be  allotted. 

The  cabins  are  fitted  to  accommodate  three,  fonr,  and  six  persons  respectively. 
Women  and  children  are  berthed  in  a  separate  cabin,  unless  an  opportunity  offers  of 
berthing  a  family  together. 

BATES  OF  FREIGHT  TO  AND  FROM  JAVA. 

The  present  rates  of  freight,  as  established  by  the  Company  Nether- 
land  for  outward  cargo  on  tlieir  steamers,  are  classified  into  six  classes, 
according  to  many  dififerent  articles  of  merchandise,  and,  at  the  com* 
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pany's  optioD^  they  are  calculated  either  by  the  cubic-meter  measure- 
ment or  by  the  ton  weighty  as  follows^  viz : 


Class. 


aassO 
Class  1 
Class  2 


Bate. 


Fhrint. 
13 
15 
17 


Class. 


Class  8 
Class 4 
Class  5 


Bate. 


Florins. 
20 
23 

S8 


Homeward  freights. — ^The  range  of  freights  per  steamer  from  Batavia^ 
Samaraug,  aud  Soerabaya  to  Holland  was  as  follows  in  1885 : 


Articles. 


CoflTee,  per  900  kilograms 

Sagar,  per  1,000  kilograms 

Tin.  per  1,000  kilograms 

Indigo,  per  850  kilograms 

Spioea,  per  050  to  7m)  kilograms 
Tobaoco,  per  400  kilograms  . . . 
Bice,  per  1,000  kilograms 


Bate. 


Florint. 

82|to35 

20 

.22i 

15 

45 

60 

40 

<W 

25 

30 

20 

25 

These  rates  may  serve  as  some  sort  of  basis  for  merchants,  they  being, 
of  course,  subject  to  modification. 

OTHER  FBEIGHT  BATES.  » 

The  Boyal  Netherlands  Steam  Navigation  Company  kindly  handed 
me  a  statement  giving  the  rates  of  freight  at  which  they  carried  small 
and  large  quantities  but  not  full  cargoes  of  grain,  &c.,  from  Baltic  ports 
to  tlus  port  and  Botterdiim  in  1885,  which  is  as  follows,  viz : 

From  Dantzic, — Wheat,  per  2,400  kilograms,  10  to  13  florins ;  sugar, 
per  ton,  8«.  6d.  to  10«.;  deals,  per  load  or  50  cubic  feet,  8«.  to  9«. 

From  Konigsberg. — Wheat,  per  2,400  kilograms,  7  to  14  florins ;"  hemp, 
per  ton,  12«.  6d.  to  17«.  6d.;  seeds,  per  2,400  kilograms,  7^  to  10  florins. 

From  Libau. — Oats,  per  320  English  pounds,  la.  3d.  to  U.  6d. 

From  Bevel, — Wheat,  per  quarter,  la.  3d.  to  2a.  3(2. 

From  8t.  Peteraburg. — Wheat,  per  1,000  kilograms,  3^  to  4J  florins  ; 
groats,  per  1,000  kilograms,  3.67^  to  4.20  florins. 

SHIP-BUILDINa. 

The  position  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  maritime  nation  aud  the  coun- 
try's situation  and  facilities  for  ship-building  may,  to  a  goodly  extent, 
be  inferred  from  the  figures  given  in  the  following  tabular  statements 
compiled  from  a  publication  prepared  and  issued  by  the  Society  for  Sta- 
tisticis  of  the  Netherlands : 

8iaU  of  the  commeroiul  marine  of  ihe  Netherlands,  giving  the  number  of  iron,  composite, 
and  wooden  sailing  and  steam  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  each  year  from  1877  to  1884, 
inclnsive,  and  their  registered  measurement. 


Years. 


Deoember  31— 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 


Sailing  Teeaela. 

Steamers. 

Total  sea-going 
Teasels. 

No, 

Ott.  msters. 

No. 

Ou.  meters. 

No. 

Ou.  meters. 

1.188 

871,000 

79 

163.000 

1.247 

1, 034. 000 

1,100 

848,000 

79 

168.000 

1,179 

1, 015. 000 

1,044 

818,000 

76 

160.000 

1,120 

98(.000 

017 

749,000 

79 

182.000 

096 

929.000 

802 

659.000 

78 

204, 000 

880 

8U3.000 

751 

618,000 

86 

241,000 

837 

857,000 

701 

587.000 

96 

288,000 

797 

875,000 

073 

660.000 

107 

311,000 

780 

872,006 
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Average  registered  measurement  of  sailing  vesseh  and  sieamahipa  in  the  mercantile  marine 

of  the  Netherlands  each  year  from  1877  to  1884,  inclusive. 


Yean. 

SaUing 
veaseU. 

Steamers. 

Ail  sea-go- 
ing vessels. 

1877 

Ou.msUri. 

754 
771 
783 
814 

Ou.fnsteri. 
2,064 
2,131 
2,184 
2,367 

Ou.  metert, 
829 
801 
878 
933 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Years. 

SailiD;; 
vessels. 

CtL  metert. 
822 
820 
838 
833 

Steamers. 

1881 

Ou.  metert. 
2.620 
2,806 
3,000 
2,911 

1882 

1883 

1884 

AU  sea-go- 
ing vesstls. 


Ou.  metert. 

981 

1,024 

1.098 

1.118 


Number  of  vessels  {sail  and  steam)  and  their  tonnage  or  measurement  which  have  been 
brought  under  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands  each  year  from  1874  to  1884,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Sailing  vessels. 

1 

Home-built. 

FoiHln-bnilt. 

Total. 

Home-bnilt. 

No. 

Ou,  metert. 

No. 

Ou.  metert. 

No. 

Ou.  metert. 

No 

Ou.  meters. 

1874.... 

54 

24.000 

18 

17,000 

72 

41.000 

1 

1,000 

1875.... 

27 

29.000 

24 

28.000 

51 

57.000 

1 

1,000 

1876  .. 

38 

38.000 

?ffl 

20,000 

60 

58.000 

1877.... 

21 

17,000 

20 

14,000 

41 

31,000 

I 

2,000 

1878 

21 

16,000 

25 

83,000 

46 

49.000 

1879. .« 

24 

20,000 

11 

15,000 

85 

85,000 

I 

1,000 

1880.... 

13 

5,000 

15 

14.000 

38 

19,000 

3 

2,000 

1881.... 

6 

4,000 

11 

11,000 

17 

15,000 

2 

1,000 

1882  ... 

16 

8.000 

23 

20,000 

39 

23,  COO 

3 

9,000 

1888  ... 

20 

12,000 

13 

13,000 

83 

25,000 

7 

26,000 

1884... 

22 

11,000 

11 

8,000 

83 

19,000 

11 

23,000 

Steamers; 


Foroign-boilt. 

Total. 

No. 

Ou.  metert. 

Yo. 

Ou.  metert. 

9 

31,000 

10 

32,000 

6 

22,000 

7 

23.000 

3 

12,000 

3 

IJ.  01 0 

4 

13.000 

5 

15,000 

4 

14,000 

4 

14,OuO 

5 

15,000 

6 

16,000 

7 

20. 000 

10 

22,0«0 

8 

37,000 

10 

48.000 

8 

35,000 

11 

4I.0')0 

8 

27,000 

15 

5:1,000 

2 

7,000 

13 

30,000 

Number  and  nationality  of  seamen  engaged  in  home  and  foreign  ports  for  service  on  board 
of  Dutch  sail  and  steam  vessels  in  the  mercantile  fleet  from  1875  to  1884  each  year. 


Years. 

Ketherlanders. 

Foreigners. 

ToUl. 

Years. 

Netherlanders. 

Foreigners. 

ToUl. 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

No. 
12.679 
12, 573 
11,288 
11,613 
10,490 

Pr.et. 
83.7 
81.1 
78.2 
80.7 
77.2 

No. 

2,470 

2.933 

8,156 

2, 793 

3.105 

Pr.et. 
16.3 

18.9 
21.8 
19.3 
22.8 

No. 
15, 149 
15,506 
14.444 
14,  406 
13,604 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

No. 
11.492 
11.480 
12. 615 
12.644 
12,223 

Pr.et. 
76.1 
76.5 
77.7 
79.9 
81.1 

No. 

3,602 

3.528 

3,613 

3.174 

2,856 

^r.et. 
23.9 
23.5 
22.3 
20.1 
1&9 

No. 

15,094 

15,008 

16,228 

15,818 

15,076 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  the  shipbuilding  of  this 
country  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  ;  that  but  few  sea-gping 
vessels  for  the  foreign  trade  are  being  constructed  in  its  ship-yards,  and 
none  at  all  of  really  large  dimensions. 

As  Holland  does  not  produce  either  iron  or  coal,  and  hardly  any  tim- 
ber, it  cannot  be  said  to  possess  facilities  of  the  highest  order  for  ship, 
building  purposes,  whilst  in  many  other  resi)ects  the  country  seems  ex- 
tremely favorably  situated  and  in  every  way  amply  prepared  to  build 
ships  of  any  class,  size,  and  material  for  the  ocean  traffic  as  well  as  for 
coast  and  inland  navigation. 

All  sorts  of  crafts,  such  as  are  employed  in  the  herring  and  other  fish- 
eries and  in  carrying  on  traffic  and  being  variously  employed  on  the 
Zuider  Zee,  on  the  rivers  and  canals,  and  in  the  harbors,  are,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  exclusively  of  domestic  construction. 

Considering  that  the  interior  navigation  and  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try are  of  great  importance,  and  its  fisheries  also  extensive,  the  amount 
of  tonnage  turned  out  yearly  for  employment  therein  must  be  very 
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ooDfiiderable,  and  I  regret  that  there  are  no  statistics  to  be  had  relating 
thereto. 

The  above  tabular  statements  do  not  cover  the  year  1885,  but  I  am 
informed  that  as  regards  ship-bailding  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  all  Hol- 
land, th^re  has  been  bat  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  fin- 
ished daring  that  year  as  compared  to  1884,  and  certainly  no  improve- 
ment in  the  industry  in  question. 

IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  MANUFAOTURES. 

Knowing  that  interesting  and  useful  information  and  suggestions  in^ 
tended  and  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  the  export  trade  in  the 
products  of  our  industries  are  always  welcome  and  appreciated,  I  never 
fail  to  improve  to  the  fullest  extent  such  facilities  as  are  at  hand  in 
gaining  information  bearing  thereon  and  connected  therewith,  and  re- 
port the  same. .  But  having  frequently  and  at  short  intervals  written 
upon  the  subject  during  the  past  few  years,  I  find  that  but  litUe  of  im- 
pOTtanoe  has  occurred  since  the  date  of  my  last  report  upon  the  matter 
that  could  be  stated  now. 

The  observations  relating  thereto  and  contained  in  my  report  of  the 
3d  of  September,  1885,  and  as  covering  the  year  1884,  apply  about 
equally  as  well  to  the  year  last  past,  18^,  and  whilst  I  should  not  like 
to  repeat  them,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  refer  to  them. 

The  imports  of  and  trade  in  articles  the  manufacture  of  the  United 
States  were  last  year,  and  are  up  to  now  apparently,  or  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  during  the  preceding  years  of 
1883  and  1884. 

The  demand  keeps  up  and  the  business  is  being  maintained  in  a  very 
large  number  of  different  articles,  but  in  only  comparatively  few  of  them 
is  it  of  much  importance. 

Whilst  from  one  or  another  cause  the  trade  in  certain  articles  stopped 
or  declined,  it  increased  in  others,  and  new  articles  kave  benui  intro- 
duced, and  found  a  market. 

Mr.  Fred.  E.  Stieltzes,  the  intelligent  snd  energetic  representative 
here  of  a  number  of  American  manufacturers,  states  to  me  that  he  con- 
siders that  at  this  time  there  are  good  opportunities  for  the  successful 
introduction  of  American  machinery  for  use  in  different  industrial  es- 
tablishments, and  also  for  engineering  implements  and  supplies. 

Any  person  or  firm  interested  in  this  information  and  desirous  to  ob- 
tain correct  and  reliable  data  may  apply  for  them  to  the  above-named 
gentleman.  Besides  lam  myself  ever  ready  to  procure  and  furnish  infor* 
mation  to  any  and  all  manufacturers  and  exporters,  &c.,  Vho  may  wish 
to  be  posted  as  to  the  chances  or  prospects  for  finding  in  this  country  a 
market  for  their  products  or  wares. 

To  give  in  a  report  like  this  particular,  accurate,  and  really  nseftil  in* 
formation  concerning  many  classes  of  goods  is  hardly  practicable, 
whereas  it  is  comparatively  much  less  difficult  to  obtain  and  give  in- 
formation of  such  a  character  as  respects  one  or  but  a  few  articles  at 
a  time. 

It  has  just  been  brought  to  my  knowledge  that  Worthington  steam- 
pumps,  first  brought  here  only  a  few  months  ago,  are  now  being  worked 
at  various  water-works  and  in  several  sugar  refineries,  and  that  they 
give  complete  satisfaction. 

The  American  Elevator  Company,  Otis  Brothers,  Kew  York,  through 
Mr.  Stieltzes,  their  agent  here,  has  just  received  an  order  for  four  of 
their  ^*  hydraulic  lifts  "  to  be  put  into  the  new  hospital  in  course  of  con- 
struction on  the  Coolsingel,  in  the  city  of  Eotterdam. 
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The  American  Manafactaring  Company,  Waynesborough,  Pa.,  has  re- 
oently  furnished  an  evaporator  for  one  of  the  largest  fruifrpreserving 
establishment  here. 

The  Troy  Laundry  Machinery  Company  has  also  an  agency  here,  and 
their  washing-machines  compete  successfully  against  those  of  English 
and  French  manufacture. 

The  Gardner  compensation  governors,  for  regulating  the  speed  of 
steam-engines,  are  highly  favored  by  the  leading  engineers  of  this 
country,  and  getting  to  be  largely  in  use. 

Tarr  &  Wotison's  copper  paint,  for  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  and  Prince's 
metallic  paint  for  painting  iron-work,  are  finding  ready  sale. 

The  imports  of  lubricating  oil  are  increasing,  but  chiefly  for  re-export 
to  Germany. 

Remington  type- writers  are  growing  in  favor  and  their  sale  extending. 

The  trade  in  school  furniture  and  school  slates  is  also  well  maintained. 

The  agent  of  the  Singer  sewing-machines  writes  to  me  that  the  gen- 
eral imports  and  sales  of  sewing  machines  fell  off  considerably  during 
the  year  1885  as  compared  to  1884  and  previous  years,  but  that  his  own 
business  experienced  no  diminution  whatever,  and  therefore  be  consid- 
ers himself  justified  in  concluding  that  the  competition,  especially  from 
Germany,  has  lost  ground  and  is  weakening. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  herewith-transmitted  tabular  statements  of  the  classified  exports 
from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1886,  show  that  they  were  unusually  large,  exceeding  those  of 
any  twelve-mouth  on  record,  being  in  excess  of  $2,464,654.31  over  tbo 
exports  in  the  fiscal  yekiv  ended  June  30, 1885. 

This  great  increase  is  principally  accounted  for  by  the  very  much 
larger  shipments  of  Sumatra  tobacco  which  took  place  during  the  year 
18^-^86,  and  more  particularly  during  the  September  and  December 
quarters  of  1885,  as  compared  with  those  of  same  period  in  1884. 

I  have  already  reported  and  would  here  again  state  that  the  exports 
of  this  article  to  the  United  States  will  be  very  much  less  during  the 
current  calendar  or  fiscal  year. 

Present  indications,  however/  are  that  the  shipments  will  be  quite 
extensive  again,  and  that  the  high  prices  and  certain  defects  in  quality 
do  not  deter  American  purchasers  in  sending  large  supplies  to  our 
markets. 

It  would  also  ^eem  to  deserve  to  be  remarked  that  the  increase  in  the 
exports  is  to  a  considerable  extent  also  owing  to  the  more  important 
shipments  of  coffee  and  diamonds,  the  declared  invoice  value  of  the 
coffee  exports  in  1884-'85  having  been  only  $408,732.50,  whereas  in 
1885-^86  it  was  $867,085.18,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  j  and 
the  invoices  for  diamonds  certified  to  at  this  consulate  and  shipped 
from  here  to  the  United  States  amounted  during  the  year  ended  June 

30. 1885,  to  but  $211,634.84,  whilst  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1886, 
diamond  shipments  ran  up  to  $974,355.37. 

The  export  of  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  has  largely  diminished. 
It  amounted  to  over  1,500  head  for  which  invoices  were  certified  to  at 
this  office  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1885,  whereas  but  744  head 
were  shipped  as  per  invoices  certified  to  during  the  year  ended  June 

30. 1886. 
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FesaeU  and  their  tonnage  entered  at  and  cleared  from  the  port  of  Amaterdav^  daring  the 
year  1885,  dietinguiahing  sailing  veeaele  from  steamers  and  specifying  their  several  na- 
tionalities. 


Natioxuditiea. 


Netherlands . . 

British 

Norwegian  ... 

Swedish 

Danish 

Gherman 

Bnssian 

Italian 

Spanish 

tfnited  States. 

French 

Greek 

Belgian 


Entered. 


Total 

Total  1884 


Steam. 


No. 

896 

650 

58 

15 

8 

76 

4 


18 


1 

4 
1 


1,280 
1,150 


Tons. 

323,055 

460,874 

25.886 

10.442 

7,967 

58,087 

1,945 


21,291 


2,461 

8,699 

727 


917, 334 
773,030 


Sailing. 


No. 

127 
42 

119 
10 
10 
32 
30 
7 


2 
2 


381 
556 


Tont. 

60,186 

46,784 

44,686 

4,615 

1,845 

13.132 

9.363 

6,420 


1,360 
338 


188,785 
240,766 


Cleared. 


Steam. 


No. 

393 

649 

58 

15 

8 

74 

4 


18 


I 

4 
1 


1,225 
1,168 


Tons. 

317,406 

464,660 

25.886 

10,328 

7,967 

54.918 

1,945 


21,291 


2,461 

3,699 

727 


911,288 
784, 670 


Sailing. 


No. 

126 
46 

112 
10 
10 
33 
28 
8 


375 
560 


Tons. 

67.460 

47,585 

43,572 

4,615 

1,782 

14.604 

8,263 

7,178 


839 


195,368 
288,964 


Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Amsterdam  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Bnlbs 

Cattle 

Cheese.,  r 

Coffee 

Diamonds • 

Fish:  herrings,  &o 

Gnms,  dammar,  copal,  &c 

Hides  and  calf  skins 

India-mbber 

Indigo    

Iron,  old  rails 

Mineral  water 

Oils,  Haarlem,  &o 

Rags 

Bice 

Seeds,  field  and  garden 

Spices,  nutmegs,  mace,  &.c — 

Spirits,  gin  and  liqaeors 

Sagar.  beet 

Tin,  Banka  and  Billiton 

Tobacco 

Vegetables,  fresh  and  pickled 

Unennmerated  or  sundry  ar* 

tides 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


Inerease. 


Qnarters  ending- 


Sept  30, 1885. 


$64,557  82 

24,585  60 

2,203  99 

128,865  85 

129.280  78 

8,650  48 

10,497  14 

5,719  64 


332  15 
2.028  92 


23, 183  36 

33,382  63 

39, 860  57 

17,305  53 

14, Oil  86 

209.856  85 

1,043,630  12 

5,753  29 

18,270  13 


1,775,976  21 
921, 831  74 


854,144  47 


Dec  81. 1885. 


$7,6b^  86 

13, 520  00 

3,897  90 

241. 416  40 

140, 978  26 

14, 819  58 

3, 311  50 

7,633  68 

21, 049  90 

17, 882  96 

12, 508  48 


1,965  19 

6,874  22 

10, 125  79 

81, 046  62 

23, 128  14 

15, 417  15 

9,648  08 

86, 333  70 

1,622,924  64 

16, 721  94 

29,325  82 


2, 338, 307  81 
1,059,461  16 


1, 278, 846  65 


Mar.  SI,  1886. 


$1,897  98 

3,500  00 

768  97 

214,471  99 

372,190  23 

4,374  82 

5,857  69 

2.445  53 

13,628  51 


82,727  88 


2,595  44 
8, 197  02 

25,613  57 
2,414  86 
2,589  92 

11, 761  03 


65,503  68 

198,772  76 

545  76 

12, 031  17 


976,390  71 
681,715  32 


June  30, 1886. 


$3,080  60 

11,502  00 

276  31 

282,830  94 

831,906  10 

1, 690  14 


3, 216  89 


24,863  88 


1,679  08 

2,708  00 

29,525  08 

6,284  32 

29, 034  22 

11,237  85 


41,606  09 

297,125  44 

1, 107  10 

16, 544  02 


1,096,258  06 
1,059,270  26 


Total. 


$77, 178  76 

53,197  60 

7, 147  17 

867, 085  18 

974, 355  37 
29, 535  02 
19, 166  33 
19, 015  74 
34, 679  41 
17. 882  96 
70, 185  24 
832  13 
8.268  63 
12. 779  24 
88,447  80 
78, 126  43 
94, 112  85- 
65.722  46 
23,658  94 

403,300  32 

3,162,452  96 

24,128  09 

71.171  14 


6, 186, 932  79 
8, 722, 278  48 


294,675  89 


86,967  80 


2,464,654  81 


TRADE  IN  SUMATRA  TOBACCO  AT  AMSTERDAM  IN  1886. 

The  principal  transactions  in  Sumatra  tobacco  at  Amsterdam  usually 
terminate  shortly  after  the  last  one  of  the  customary  inscription  8ales,| 
and  which  always  takes  place  on  or  about  the  Ist  of  l^ovember  of  each 
year. 
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It  is  owing  to  this  and  the  farther  fact  that  the  leaf- tobacco  merchants 
and  brokers  here,  who,  for  being  wide  awake  and  active,  are  unsur- 
passed, if  equaled,  by  the  business  men  of  this  city  in  any  other  branch 
of  trade,  publish  in  good  time  reviews  or  statements  of  each  year's  op- 
erations in  the  article,  that  I  am  enabled  to  prepare  this  report  so  early 
in  the  new  year. 

CROP  OP  1885. 

The  yield  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  crop  of  1885  is  now  shown  to  have 
amounted  to  124,7 18  bales,  being  very  nearly  like  the  quantity  raised  in 
the  previous  year,  1884,  which  was  125,264  bales,  or  546  bales  in  excess 
of  the  crop  of  1885. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  past  year  (1886)  the  entire  prod- 
uct or  crop  of  1885  arrived  in  Holland,  and,  excepting  13,040  bales  of 
it  brought  to  and  sold  at  Rotterdam,  was  landed  and  subsequently 
placed  on  the  market  and  disposed  of  at  Amsterdam. 

It  was  sold  in  varying  quantities  at  six  different  sales,  which  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  April,  lOth  of  May,  25th  of  June,  23d  of  July,  22d 
of  September,  and  27th  of  October. 

The  quantity  which  actually  arrived  and  was  put  upon  the  market 
in  1886  exceeded  that  of  1885  by  about  12,000  bales,  inasmuch  as  about 
12,500  bales  of  the  crop  of  1884  were  lost  at  sea.  ^ 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  whole  product  immediately  under  considera- 
tion it  is  rather  difficult  to  speak  definitely,  as  it  is  variously  described, 
but  as  compared  to  that  of  the  product  of  former  years  it  is  said  to  have 
shown  neither  any  particular  deterioration  nor  improvement. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  peculiar  and  generally  ac- 
knowledged merits  of  the  article  continue  to  attract  more  and  more  the 
attention  of  the  trade,  judging  from  the  ever  increasug  numbers  of 
leaf-tobacco  merchants  and  cigar  manufacturers  who  come  here,  es- 
pecially from  Germany  and  the  United  States,  to  attend  the  sales. 

The  following  is  a  statement  or  recapitulation  copied  out  of  the  report 
of  a  sworn  broker  in  leaf- tobacco,  covering  the  crop  of  1885  and  what 
was  realized  from  its  sale  in  1886. 

The  first  column  contains  the  names  of  the  districts  or  residencies  in 
Sumatra  in  which  the  tobacco  grew;  the  next  shows  the  product  of  each 
of  them :  then  follow  the  prices  obtained  for  each  in  Dutch  currency, 
per  half-kilogram,  and  iu  United  States  currency,  per  American  pound, 
and  the  approximate  total  value  of  the  crop  of  1886  in  United  States 
currency. 


DistrioU. 


Deli 

Lftnkat 

SiidasK  — 
Bedagei .... 

PadADg 

BfttoeBarah 

BilAh 

Tamiang  ... 

Total. 


Knmber 
of  bales. 


86,888 

26, 519 

4,961 

2,461 

2,085 

1,250 

556 

18 


124,718 


Price  per 
one-half 

kilogram, 
Pntoh 

ourrency. 


(kntt. 
144 
151 
102| 
125 
96 
69i 
120 
125 


1411 


Price  per 
ppana. 
United 
states 

currency. 


Oenti. 
62} 
54 
87 
45 
84 
26 
48 
45 


51| 


Approxi- 
mate total 
ralnein 
United 
States 
cnrrency. 


I 


$7,584,000 

2,428,010 

808,000 

184,800 

121,600 

52,800 

40,600 


10,720,000 
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From  the  report  of  another  broker  I  copy  the  following  comparative 
statement,  showing  each  year's  Sumatra  tobacco  crop  since  the  article 
has  been  cultivated  on  the  island,  or  from  1865  to  1885,  inclusive,  and 
the  proceeds  of  same  each  year,  viz : 


Year. 


1865 
S866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 


Averse 

price  per 

Bides. 

one-half 

kllofown, 

United 

states 

currency. 

Total  valne 
(aboat). 

Cmtt. 

189 

60 

$16,000 

174 

45 

12,000 

224 

28 

8,000 

890 

57 

80,000 

1,381 

52 

100,000 

8,114 

49 

200,000 

3,922 

55 

300,000 

6.409 

53 

400,009 

9,238 

73 

1,000,000 

12,895 

01 

1, 152, 400 

16,355 

68 

1,668,400 

Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Averaf^ 

price  per 

one-h&lf 

Bales. 

kilogram, 
Uidted 

States 

oorrenoy. 

Oenti. 

29.034 

62 

86,517 

51 

48,264 

51 

57,566 

47 

65,018 

45 

82,356 

46 

102,045 

65 

93.505 

63 

135,496 

57 

124, 716 

J 

56 

Total  ralne 
(about). 


$2,601,600 
2,724.000 
3, 760. 000 
4, 120, 000 
4,500,000 
5,800.000 
8,620,000 
7,600,000 
10,960,000 
10,800,000 


The  discrepancies  in  the  number  of  bales  and  total  value  of  the  crop 
of  1885,  as  they  appear  in  the  foregoing  statements,  are  not  due  to  any 
mistake  of  mine,  but  are  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  brokers  out  of  whose 
reports  they  are  copied  do  not  quite  agree. 

The  cost  of  production  and  additional  expenses  incurred  in  bringing 
and  laying  down  the  product  in  Holland  are  estimated  to  be  from  about 
85  to  90  cents  Dutch  currency,  or  from  34  to  36  cents  of  our  money,  and 
it  is  therefore  obvious  how  enormously  pi-ofitable  tobacco-raising  is  in 
Sumatra. 

All  through  last  season  American  buyers  were  in  the  market  in  larger 
numbers  than  ever  before,  and  they  were  pre>sent,  as  a  rule,  immediately 
before,  during,  and  after  each  one  of  the  sales.  Up  to  nearly  the  1st 
of  August  their  purchases  were  quite  unimportant,  so  much  so  as  to 
create  the  very  general  impression  here  that  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1886  would  experience  a  very  great  falling  oft',  and  would  not 
be  likely  to  amount  to  much  over  one-half  of  what  they  were  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  1885. 

However,  after  the  sale  in  July,  which  supplied  the  market  with  more 
desirable  or  suitable  goods  for  American  consumption  than  could  be 
found  among  the  lots  which  arrived  and  were  sold  before,  and  when  it 
appeared  to  be  certain  that  no  immediate  change  would  take  place  in 
our  tariff  on  leaf-tobacco,  purchases  by  American  buyers  increased  very 
considerably,  and  so  did  shipments  by  local  firms  on  consignment  to 
their  agents,  at  New  York. 

The  very  high  prices  which  choice  parcels  commanded  did  not  deter 
our  countrymen  from  securing  them,  and,  altogether,  the  trade  kept 
up,  and  exportA  to  the  United  States  continued  during  the  succeeding 
months  of  the  year  at  such  a  rate  as  to  show,  at  its  close,  that,  after  all, 
they  amounted  to  but  little  less  than  they  did  in  the  previous  year. 

In  1885  the  export  of  Sumatra  tobacco  from  this  port  to  the  United 
States  was  the  largest  which  has  taken  place  in  any  one  year  since  the 
article  found  a  market  in  our  country,  and  amounted  to  24,269  bales, 
and  represented  an  invoice  value  of  $3,504,660.42. 
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The  exports  last  year  (1886)  foot  up  22,143  bales,  valaetl,  as  per  in- 
voices declared  to  at  this  consulate,  at  $3,240,600.99. 

This  shows  that  the  difference  in  the  exports  as  between  the  last  two 
years  amounted  to  but  2,126  bales  less  in  1886  than  were  shipped  in 
1885,  and  in  the.  total  invoice  value  for  same  periods  of  time  the  differ- 
ence is  only  $264,059.43. 

CROP  OF  1886. 

As  to  the  new  crop  which  will  be  brought  into  the  market  in  the 
present  year,  little  can  as  yet  be  said  with  any  certainty. 

One  of  the  brokers  ventures  upon  publishing  a  statement  according 
to  which  the  crop  of  1886  will  show  an  increase  of  about  from  10,000  tg 
15,000  bales  over  that  of  1885,  and  that  it  seems  to  promise  to  be  of  a 
"  light- weighted,  bright  growth,"  with  more  spotted,  but  with  much  less 
"  broken  leaf"  than  the  last  crop. 

The  matter  of  our  tariff  on  leaf-tobacco  is  so  very  often  brought  to 
my  notice  by  our  countrymen  who  periodically  attend  the  sales  here, 
and  by  those  interested  in  the  leaf- tobacco  trade  in  this  country,  as  to 
suggest  to  me  venturing  upon  the  expression  of  a  few  observations 
touching  tlie  same. 

The  enactment,  in  1883,  and  keeping  in  force  of  the  provision  which 
prescribes  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  leaf-tobacco,  of  which  85  per  cent, 
is  of  the  requisite  size  and  of  the  necessary  fineness  of  texture  to  be 
suitable  for  wrappers,  and  of  which  more  than  one  hundred  leaves  are 
required  to  weigh  a  pound — than  is  payable  on  other  leaf-tobacco — has 
created  and  sustains  a  bad  impression  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  Holland  and  in  commercial  circles. 

It  has  given  rise  to  and  sustains  the  imputation  that  its  enactment 
was  a  roundabout,  indirect  way  to  reach  and  discriminate  against  an 
article,  the  product  of  one  of  the  colonies  of  the  ^Netherlands,  which, 
as  is  argued  here,  is  produced  nowhere  else,  nor  is  nor  can  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  only  from  the  colony  direct,  or  from  the  mother 
country — Holland. 

Whether  this  imputation  is  entirely  groundless  or  not,  it  would  seem 
in  either  case  that  its  existence  deserves  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  our  Government,  to  the  end  that  it  or  our  Congress  may  cause  its 
speedy  removal  by  changing  or  abolishing  the  provision  in  our  tariff 
above  referred  to. 

Considering,  furthermore,  that  the  payment  of  the  higher  rate  of  duty 
on  leaf-tobacco  is,  in  some  way,  either  evaded  in  many  cases,  or,  some- 
how, not  assessed,  exacted,  and  covered  into  the  Tre^^ury,  but  upon 
only,  or  comparatively,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  of  Sumatra- 
tobacco  importations,  would  appear  to  constitute  an  additionabreason, 
making  speedy  action  in  the  premises  desirable. 

OROP  RESULTS  IN  THE    NETHERLANDS  IN  1886. 

Upon  my  urgent  request  I  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  court- 
eous director  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Wageuingen  with  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  a  statement  containing  facts  and  figures  which  show  the 
ascertained  average  result  of  the  cereal  and  all  other  crops  of  the  Neth- 
erlands in  1886  and  in  the  two  years  preceding. 

The  statement,  which  is  not  intended  for  general  publication  until  late 
in  the  fall,  translated  and  transcribed,  shows  the  average  yield  or  result 
of  the  crops  in  1886,  each  product  represented  in  figures,  together  with. 
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for  purposes  of  comparison,  what  the  same  was  in  1885  and  in  1884,  as 
follows,  viz : 


Crops. 


Wheat 

Kye 

Barley 

Oats 

Buckwheat 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Sugar-beets 

Kape-seed 

Caraway-seed .... 

Canary-seed 

Chicory 

Flax 

Hemp 

Tobacco 

Mangel  worzel . . . . 

Turmps 

Ci^rrots 

Clover 

Grasslands 

Garden  products. 

Apples 

Pears 

Cherries 

Plums 

Strawberries 

Currants 

Flower-roots 

Nurseries 

Flower-culture... 
Woodlands 


18S6. 


Cereals, 
Sco. 


65. 
69. 
63. 
78. 
60. 
65. 
57. 
61. 
60. 
60. 
60. 
62. 
78. 
62. 
66. 


63. 
66. 
66. 
69. 
77. 
71. 
87. 
28. 
65. 
6R. 
64. 
63. 
66. 
72. 
73. 
71. 


Straw, 
6cc. 


60.6 
61.7 
60.9 
77.4 
63.4 
64.9 
67.6 


49.7 
67.1 
62.2 

•  •    •   *  a  I 

64.8 

71. 

82.1 


71. 
78.4 


1885. 


Cerealrt, 


76.1 

72.4 

67.1 

66.5 

80.9 

42.5 

60.7 

76.2 

65.6 

68.6 

63.4 

65.1 

67. 

61.9 

64. 


69.7 

49.6 

61.4 

67.6 

65.8 

64.6 

60.8 

79.7 

66.4 

79.4 

63.4 

62.5 

65.4 

67. 

70.2 

69.6 


Straw, 
Sec. 


73.5 
72.1 
65.6 
64.1 
86.6 
43.9 
68.1 


69.2 


64. 


61. 

64.6 

66.8 


69.5 
61.5 


1884. 


CrrealH,      Straw, 


Slc. 


73.1 

72.6 

66.5 

58.9 

57.8 

47.8 

60.7 

82.2 

70.5 

68.2 

60. 

60.8 

75.2 

66.1 

71. 


68.6 

61. 

61.1 

64.9 

72.8 

70.9 

36.6 

26.4 

88.6 

35.1 

73.6 

60.9 

69.5 

73.6 

76.4 

74. 


&c. 


73.8 
76.8 
65.8 
58.1 
67.6 
48.5 
67.6 


65.2 


58.4 


65.9 

72. 

88.6 


64.6 
72.8 


Note.— As  standard,  indicating,  and  for  comparison  of,  the  results  of  the  harvest,  the  figures  100 
stands  for  an  exceptionally  favorable,  say  an  excellent  crop ;  90,  very  good ;  80,  good ;  70,  fairly  good ; 
60,  above  middling;  60,  middling;  40,  below  middling;  80,  small;  20,  bad;  10,  failed.  The  highest 
figures,  as  100  and  90,  and  the  lowest,  as  10  and  20,  do  not  apply  to  the  above  tabular  statement,  but 
have  reference  to  the  crop-results  of  certain  products  in  some  particular  communes  (Oemeenten),  in 
which  such  results  were  obtained. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  REMARKS. 

On  comparing  the  figures  for  1886  witb  those  for  1885,  it  appears  that 
a  much  superior  result  was  obtained  as  to  buckwheat,  beans,  turnips,  car- 
rots, tobacco,  grasslands,  and  hemp,  the  latter  only  as  far  as  the  fibrine 
is  concerned ;  a  rather  considerable  increase  was  obtained  as  to  oats, 
clover,  and  cabbage- gardens;  and  a  slight  increase  over  1885  is  to  be  re- 
corded regarding  the  peas,  flax,  chicory,  and  mangel wurzel  crops.  About 
the  same  as  in  1885  came  out  linseed  and  hemp  seed,  strawberries,  cur- 
rants, fl'owerroots,  nursery  and  flower  gardens  and  woodlands.  Much 
inferior  results  than  in  1885  were  obtained  as  to  rye,  rape-seed,  apples, 
pears,  and  plums ;  the  product  of  the  latter  three  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  1884.  The  decrease  in  wheat,  potatoes,  and  cherries  was  rather 
considerable,  and  the  crops  of  barley,  sugar-beets,  caraway-seed,  and 
canary-seed  were  slightly  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  quality  of  the  product  was  generally  satisfactory,  and  the  year 
1886,  on  the  average,  may  be  reckoned  to  the  tolerably  good  ones,  though 
some  products  gave  cause  of  complaint.  Cattle-breeders,  who  for  a  time 
had  cause  to  complain  because  of  the  pastures  being  scantily  provided, 
ought,  on  the  whole,  be  satisfied. 

The  clover  and  grass  crops  were  last  year  favorable  to  a  degree  that  is 
but  rarely  equaled,  and  hay,  principally  the  first  cut,  was  nearly  every- 
where of  superior  quality. 
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In  coDseqaence,  however,  of  the  low  market  prices  of  nearly  all  agri- 
cnltoral  and  dairy  products  and  of  cattle,  the  financial  position  of  the  * 
farmers  and  cattle-breeders  has  not  improved. 

GENERAL  CROP  RESULTS,  1886. 

Th^  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  IJDited  States  is  Aet  down  as  in 
excess  of  that  of  1885  by  about  20  per  cent. ;  whilst  the  rye  product  was^ 
5  per  cent.,  and  the  product  of  Indian  corn  about  15  per  cent.,  less  than 
in  1885. 

In  England  the  crops  are  not  claimed  to  have  turned  out  favorably, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  grain  fields  there  are  from  year  to  year  being 
more  and  more  converted  into  meadow  lands. 

In  France  the  yield  of  the  crops  is  also  represented  to  compare  un- 
favorably  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  not  so  much  so  on  account  of 
quantity,  but  the  weight  per  hectoliter  is  said  to  have  turned  out  much 
lighter. 

From  Germany  it  is  reported,  that  the  result  of  the  cereal  crops  was 
very  much  the  same  as  in  1885. 

From  Bussia  it  is  learned  that  the  yield  of  winter  wheat  shows  a  de- 
crease, whilst  that  of  summer  wheat  and  rye  is  greater  than  in  1885. 

From  British  India  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  wheat  crop  of 
1885-'86  may,  on  the  whole,  be  i^garded  as  satisfactory.  In  some  dis- 
tricts grain  was  greatly  injured  in  consequence  of  unseasonable  heavy 
ndnfi.  The  estimate  puts  the  results  of  the  crops  at  about  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  year;  the  different  reports  on  the  subject  speak  of  it  as 
being  firom  80  to  100  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop.* 

As  to  the  crops  in  Holland,  it  is  said  that  there  was  no  occasion,  foi 
and  no  complaints  regarding  the  winter  sowing,  as  the  long-continued 
winter  weather  greatly  favored  it,  but  this  at  the  same  time  prevented 
the  sowing  of  summer  grains  in  proper  season,  and  altogether  expecta- 
tions for  a  good  crop  were  not  very  sanguine.  The  fine,  warm  weather 
in  August  did  much  good  in  counteracting  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  but,  after  all,  the  crops  in  general  showed  in  the 
end  a  falling  off  in  quantity. 

White  wheat  turned  out  indifferent  in  quality,  weighing  only  from 
74  to  77  kilograms  i>er  hectoliter;  red  wheat  resulted  better,  but  still 
staid  far  behind  the  crop  of  1885.  Bye  yielded  but  a  moderate  crop, 
on  the  average.  Barley,  both  winter  and  summer,  suffered  greatly  from 
excessive  rains,  and  turned  out  inferior  in  color  and  weight.  Oats  were 
sowed  in  much  larger  quantities  than  usaal — as  the  season  had  advanced 
too  far  for  the  sowing  of  other  grains — and  yielded  an  abundant  crop. 

Beans  and  peas  produced  a  very  satisfactory  harvest,  but  the  crop  of 
potatoes  has  been  poorer  than  in  the  last  two  years. 

THE  GRAIN  TRADE. 

In  the  beginning  and  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  the  pros- 
pects for  improvements  in  the  grain  trade,  for  increased  transactions, 
and  an  advance  in  prices  were  extremely  gloomy. 

'Additional  information  received  speaks  of  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  wheat 
crop  of  India,  haying  amounted  to  30,775,000  quarters  in  18d2-'66,  as  against  35,984,- 
000  quarters  in  the  preceding  year,  and  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  hands  of 
the  natiyes  was  also  yery  small. 

The  exports  last  year  are  said  to  have  footed  up  about  5,500,000  quarters,  and  it  is 
considered  likely  that  a  similar  quantity  may  be  exported  this  year. 

Regarding  the  state  of  the  growing  crop,  general  reports  are  favorable. 
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Political  reports  of  a  more  or  less  warlike  character  caased  a  little 
animation  from  time  to  time,  bat  expectations  as  to  a  betterment  in 
prices  vanished  about  as  quickly  as  they  were  cherished. 

The  ^^  Baissiers^^  kept  almost  unremittingly  at  their  game,  in  spite  of 
the  already  low  prices  ruling,  and  they  were  supported  therein  by  the 
favorable  accounts  regarding  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops. 

Later  on  in  the  year  less  favorable  reports  as  to  the  state  of  the  crops 
came  in  from  the  country,  and  offers  from  abroad  also  became  more 
limited. 

About  then  "  the  trade,"  not  only  in  grain,  but  in  various  other  ar- 
ticles as  well,  began  to  realize  that  the  climax  of  the  ^'Baisse^  opera- 
tions had  been  reached;  ^^Baissiers^  were  soon  less  numerous  in  the 
market  and  their  movements  restricted.  The  trade  then  became  more 
buoyant  and  hopeful,  and  confidence  in  the  approach  of  bettei:  times 
established  itself,  which  at  the  close  of  the  year  gave  very  generally 
a  more  healthy  tone  to  the  business  and  more  inclination  to  new  enter- 
prises. 

THE  WHEAT  TRADE. 

Transactions  in  wheat  in  the  past  year  were  somewhat  more  exten- 
sive than  in  1885.  The  imports  were  larger;  in  part  they  were  intended 
for  transit,  especially  via  the  port  of  Bptterdam ;  another  portion  was 
imported  direct  for  the  mills  in  this  country,  leaving  speculation  to  be 
confined  to  a  very  limited  sphere. 

As  represented  to  me,  the  ^^Baissiers  "  in  the  article  had  for  about  two 
years  very  much  their  own  way,  and  succeeded  to  keep  down  its  price, 
causing  it  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  re-establish  a  better  feeling  in  the 
market.  ^Nevertheless,  better  opinions  began  to  obtain  at  last,  and  at 
about  the  end  of  the  year  a  slight  upward  tendency  in  wheat  prices 
could  no  longer  be  gainsaid.  In  consequence  of  deficient  crops,  espe- 
cially in  England  and  France  (which  countries,  as  is  estimated,  will  to- 
gether require  to  import  about  80,000,000  hectoliters  foreign  wheat), 
the  producing  and  export  countries  have  or  are  raising  the  price  of  the 
article ;  and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  price  of  wheat 
is  still  very  low,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  importers  and  specu- 
lators are  induced  to  renew  and  increase  their  operations.  It  is  at  this 
time  confidently  believed  here  by  parties  who  understand  the  trade 
in  question,  that  wheat  purchases  at  the  prices  ruling  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1886  involve  no  risk  for  the  near  future,  a«,  even  leaving  out  of 
sight  the  possibility  of  a  European  war,  political  complications  are  not 
likely  to  cease,  and  they  are  quite  apt  to  cause  advances  in  the  price 
of  the  article  under  consideration. 

What  would  further  seem  to  point  an  improved  tendency  of  the 
market  consists  hereof,  that,  what  is  ordinarily  quite  unusual  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  December,  the  demand  for  and  transac- 
tions in  the  article  increased,  which  is  held  to  be  a  sign  that  there  is 
great  need  for  it. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  same  time  England  was  buying  heavily  in  the 
United  States,  Germany  and  France  purchased  but  lightly,  and  par- 
ticularly because  importers  in  those  countries  mistrust  the  stability  of 
the  existing  tariffs  there,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  have  to  pay  high 
prices  for  what  at  the  close  of  the  year  could  have  been  bought  com- 
paratively cheap. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  course  of  the  year  were  inconsiderable. 

Transactions  as  to  the  imports  of  wheat  from  British  India  mostly 
took  place  by  way  of  London. 
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The  imports  of  rye,  wheat,  and  barley  into  Holland,  or  at  Eotterdam 
and  on  the  Maas,  and  at  Amsterdam  and  on  the  Zaan,  for  ten  years, 
or  from  1877  to  1886,  both  inclusive,  were  as  follows,  viz : 


Tears. 


1S78 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Botterdam  and  on  the  Maaa. 

Amsterdam  and  on 

Bye. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Bye. 

Wheat 

Lattt. 

LtuU. 

Latti. 

La$t9. 

Laati. 

81,400 

43,050 

34.700 

27,750 

12,150 

105, 100 

82,450 

38,075 

36,840 

19,350 

134,823 

103,393 

39,356 

38,170 

16, 670 

80,800 

100.323 

30,903 

21, 182 

17,468 

62, 803 

101, 871 

42,290 

19. 710 

14,4-20 

88,205 

138,867 

46,499 

42,216 

81.198 

104, 512 

139.282 

49, 016 

47,700 

26, 917 

107,468 

169,080 

51,832 

34,471 

26,384 

90.701 

134,426 

56,655 

61, 171 

25,465 

121, 109 

150,750 

59,680 

89,488 

19,238 

Barley. 


Leuti. 
3,225 
7,370 
4»477 
6,643 
4,810 
10,860 
4,653 
5.630 
5,224 
4,211 


The  trade  (exports  and  consumption),  daring  the  same  period  of  time, 
was  as  follows,  viz : 


Years. 


1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 , 

1884 

1885 

1886 


Botterda 

m  and  on  the  Maas. 

Amsterdam  and  on 

Bye. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Bye. 

Wheat. 

Latti. 

Latti. 

Lattt. 

L€Utt. 

Lattt. 

74,000 

42,085 

88,770 

10,245 

12,840 

107, 778 

84,130 

38,027 

81,060 

18,060 

130,222 

104, 178 

80,776 

46,325 

18.500 

82,826 

96,246 

40,057 

34,002 

17,278 

62,830 

101,442 

40, 848 

10,625 

15,065 

86,600 

140,800 

48,600 

30,836 

20,163 

107.900 

138,800 

48,000 

44,900 

22.017 

104,832 

170,685 

51.875 

30,838 

20,273 

00,841 

133,966 

56,254 

47,472 

25,335 

120,058 

153,550 

68,543 

36,500 

10,083 

Barley. 


Lattt. 
3.560 
6,067 
5,390 
6,600 
6,115 
10,784 
4,453 
5.642 
4,013 
4,661 


The  following  statement  shows  the  stock  on  hand  of  cereals  and  seeds 
at  the  ports  or  in  the  markets  of  Holland  at  the  expiration  of  each  of 
the  last  ten  years,  or  from  1877  to  1886,  both  inclusive,  viz : 


1877. 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 


ATvrage 


Wheat 

i 
Bye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Back, 
wheat 

Bock- 
wheat 
groats. 

Haise. 

Bape- 
seed. 

Lattt. 

Lattt. 

Latt*. 

Lattt. 

Lattt. 

LatU. 

Lattt. 

Lattt. 

6,846 

32,108 

5.131 

190 

207 

8.620 

97 

1,784 

5.779 

34, 712 

7,821 

410 

838 

1,268 

1,205 

3,542 

8,164 

22, 163 

5,078 

802 

36 

2,658 

311 

4,623 

7,556 

5.010 

4,040 

501 

804 

1,222 

8,721 

5,163 

5,771 

6,073 

6.046 

1,120 

536 

076 

559 

2,497 

7.040 

10,563 

4. 027 

838 

243 

2.965 

88 

1,061 

11,458 

10,004 

5,298 

410 

25 

1,598 

595 

884 

7,880 

7,821 

5. 248 

625 

70 

3,296 

212 

1,015 

7,500 

21,870 

5.080 
6,576 

122 

468 

1,279 

461 

1,764 

5.025 

25,  810 
17,701 

496 

480 

413 

420 

2,196 

1    6,842 

5,656 

461 

272 

1,929 

767 

2,393 

Lin- 
seed. 


Lattt. 
9,369 
7,538 
7,148 
7,635 
7,579 
3,781 
5,118 
8,692 
8,477 
3,151 

6,338 
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Statement  showing  the  countries  and  places  whence  rye  and  wheat  were  imported  into  Rot' 
terdam  and  on  the  Maas,  and  the  quantity  from  each  during  the  last  five  years. 


Whence  imported. 


BTB. 

StPeterabarg 

Revel,  Peniaa,dto 

Riga,fto    

Libaa  and  Windaa 

PniBsian  BalticjM>rt6 

Bassian  ^laokSea  ports 

Turkey .*. 

America 

Bandry  places > 

Total 

WHBAT. 

Roasian  Baltic  ports 

Pmssian  Baltic  ports 

Russian  Black  Sea  ports 

Turkey 

America 

India 

Sundry  places  and  indirect ... 

Total 


1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1888. 

Zastt. 

Lattt. 

LatU. 

Lasts. 

80,490 

1,610 

7,459 

6,906 

2,981 

2.434 

6,574 

11,895 

8,551 

8,013 

5,618 

8,841 

8,165 

3,628 

2,669 

8,092 

6,475 

9,276 

8,704 

16,863 

69,692 

66,881 

67,280 

89,788 

14,416 

7,038 

18,068 

14.838 

805 

1,826 

7.121 

8,289 

85 

176 

121.109 

90,701 

107,468 

104, 612 

62,452 

28,868 

70,951 

76,222 

89,915 

84,879 

12.424 

8,271 

80,275 

68,992 

44,835 

82,993 

9.789 

6,217 

6,088 

8,384 

12,791 

1,671 

27,724 

2,894 

4,972 

3,800 

6,200 

11,168 

566 

1,604 

2,258 

860 

160,750 

184,426 

169,980 

189,282 

1882. 


Lasts, 

2,089 

6,441 

4,679 

4,206 

15,980 

34,264 

16,898 

1,726 

1,123 

88,295 


88,288 
9,520 

69,866 
1,828 

16,622 

12,648 
200 

188,867 


MAIZE. 


The  imports  of  Indian  corn  in  1886,  from  the  United  States  and  in 
general,  also  show  an  increase  over  those  of  the  foar  preceding  years, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 


Whence  imported. 


New  York,  Sua 
New  Orleans.. 
Black  Seaports 
All  other 

Total.... 


1886. 

1886L 

1884. 

18R3. 

Lasts. 

12,088 

1,667 

5,141 

188 

LasU. 

8.787 

2,109 

1,627 

186 

Lasts. 
5,955 

Lasts. 

6,534 

998 

5,193 

8,231 
745 

19,084 

12,709 

14,981 

12,730 

1882. 


Lasts. 
1,967 

""8,'889 
113 


The  following  statements  show  the  lowest. and  highest  prices  of  rye, 
wheat,  and  maize,  as  they  raled  in  the  markets  of  Holland,  for  rye  per 
2,100  kilograms,  for  wheat  per  2,400  kilograms,  and  for  maize  per  100 
kilograms,  during  the  periods  therein  indicated : 


RYE. 


Years. 

Prime  South  Rus- 
sian. 

American. 

Conrland  (118 
pounds). 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Highest 

1877 

Florins. 
175 
155 
166 
195 
185 
150 
155 
150 
120 
118 

Florins. 
240 
200 
216 
260 
245 
210 
172 
170 
155 
136 

FUmns. 

Flwrins. 

Florins. 
200 
180 
166 
215 
280 
176 
170 
170 
145 
180 

Florins, 
265 

1878 

1879 

170 
165 
210 
240 
185 
190 
170 
155 
140 

220 
240 
270 
262 
250 
200 
190 
170 
150 

205 
226 

1880 

276 

1881 

266 

1882 

215 

1888 

180 

1884 : 

180 

1885 

170 

1886 

140 
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WHEAT. 


Yean. 

180  ponnds  Ameri- 
can sammer. 

American  red 
winter. 

130  ponnds  Odessa. 

CalGQtta  Clnb  U. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1877 

Florin*. 
825 
275 
270 
285 
320 

Florin*. 
385 
845 
375 
315 
350 

Florin*. 

Florin*. 

Florin*. 
815 
270 
270 
285 
812 
260 
270 
210 
200 
200 

FUtrin*. 
380 
340 
860 
315 
350 
330 
285 
270 
280 
225 

Florin*. 

Florin*. 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1882 

275 
290 
220 
225 
210 

350 
300 
290 
.   255 
245 

1883 

230 
200 
205 
198 

260 

1884 

285 

1885 

(220 

1886 

225 

MAIZE. 


Years. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Years. 

Lowest 

Highest 

1881 

Florin*. 

7.25 

.a50 

7.00 

Florin*. 

&60 

12.00 

&00 

1884 '. 

Florin*. 
7.00 
6.00 
5.75 

Florin*. 
7.50 

1882 

1885 

7.50 

1888 

1886 

&60 

Additional  information  received  speaks  of  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  wheat  crop  of  India,  having  amoanted  to  30,775,000  quarters  in 
1885-'86,  as  against  35,984,000  quarters  in  the  preceding  year;  and 
that  the  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  was  also  very 
small. 

The  exports  last  year  are  said  to  have  footed  up  about  5,500,000  quar- 
ters, and  it  is  considered  likely  that  a  similar  quantity  may  be  exported 
this  year. 

Eegardiug  the  state  of  the  growing  crop,  general  reports  are  favorable. 

FLOUB  IMPORTS  AND  TBADE. 

The  imports  of  grain  flour  of  all  sorts  into  Holland  have  largely  in- 
creased during  the  past  year  as  compared  with  what  they  were  in  1885 
and  in  1884. 

An  ofQcial  statement  shows  them  to  have  amounted  to  83,851,000 
kilograms  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1886,  against  60,671,000  in  1885, 
and  58,145,000  in  1884. 

The  same  statement  says  that  of  the  above-mentioned  quantity  im- 
ported in  1886, 39,897,000  kilograms  came  from  Prussia,  14,113,000  from 
Belgium,  10,688,000  from  Hamburg,  and  13,828,000  kilograms  from  Amer- 
ica, which  presumably  means  from  the  United  States,  and  very  nearly 
all  wheat  flour. 

The  trade  at  Amersdam  in  bakers'  flour  (wheat)  was  of  more  impor- 
tance, and  more  transactions  at  acceptable  prices  regularly  took  place 
during  the  first  half  of  the  past  year  than  was  the  case  for  same  period 
of  1885,  and  during  the  latter  hsJf  of  the  year  the  business  in  the  article 
became  even  more  brisk  still. 

The  gene^l  and  peculiar  suitability  of  American  wheat  flour  for 
bakers'  use  was  noticeable  in  the  product  of  last  year's  crop  even  more 
particularly  than  in  several  years  prior  thereto. 
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The  favorable  results  of  last  year's  American  wheat  crop,  as  regards 
qaaDtity  and  quality,  and  the  deficiencies  in  the  yield  of  the  crops  of 
several  European  countries,  placed  our  millers  and  exporters  again  in 
position  easily  and  successfully  to  compete  against  the  domestic  as  well 
as  against  certain  foreign  producers,  and  enabled  them  to  supply  wheat 
flour  at  prices  so  low  that  the  latter,  especially  the  Hungarian  millers, 
had,  comparatively  speaking,  the  market  shut  against  them. 

The  imports  of  ordinary  or  low  grades  of  American  flour  were  also 
quite  considerable  in  1886,  and  they  also  proved,  as  a  rule,  of  better 
quality  (kraftigerer  Backart)  than  shipments  of  the  same  class  goods 
received  here  in  former  years. 

At  about  the  close  of  the  year,  when  prices  of  flour  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  the  United  States,  and  for  laek  of  disposition  here  to  specu- 
late, transactions  in  the  Amsterdam  market  became  rather  limited  in 
the  month  of  December. 

Prel^ent  indications  point  to  a  good  trade  in  American  flour  during 
some  months  to  come,  but  as  to  what  it  is  likely  to  result  in  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  cannot  now  be  predicted,  as  that  depends  very 
greatly  upon  the  prospects  and  result  of  the  crops  of  this  year. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  the  attention  of  our  millers  and  flour 
exporters  to  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  Food  at  Amsterdam,  May 
to  October,  1887,  so  they  may  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  display  here  full  and  choice  assortments  of  breadstuffs,  &c.  The 
exceptionally  good  quality  of  our  last  wheat  crop  might  be  a  special 
inducement  for  them  to  participate,  which,  if  it  were  done,  might  possi- 
bly prove  very  beneficial. 

The  following  statement  has  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  col- 
lector of  this  port;  it  shows  the  imports  at  Amsterdam  of  wheat,  rye, 
and  other  flour,  and  the  countries  and  places  wherefrom,  in  1885  and 
1886: 


Kind  of  floor  and  whence 
imported. 

1885. 

1886. 

Kind  of  floor  and  whence 
imported. 

1885. 

1886. 

Wheat  floor : 

Sngliind 

Kilogramt. 

841,717 

1, 874, 058 

Kilogramt. 

211,863 

2,056,456 

10, 000 

2, 739, 290 

9,240,436 

335,084 

United  states 

Total 

Kilogramt. 
12,500 

Kilogramt, 
124,099 

Tr&mbnrff 

Aostria 

8,656,382 

14, 918, 634 

PmAiitA 

566,881 

«.  847, 137 

332,454 

Other  sorts : 

Bremen 

IS^ntrliind 

United  States 

Belginm 

1,000 
15,197 
84,272 

1,209 
15.600 

7,725 

2,366 
75. 010 

Total 

10.461,747 

14, 593. 129 

HamboriT  ....... .. 

fr^iaftla. 

5,890 

Rye  floor: 

Denmark 

71,045 

40.000 

20,000 

6,079.159 

7, 765, 876 

United  states 

Belfriom .............. 

745 

£nff land ...... . 

• 

Total 

2,859,384 
6,113,453 

125,003 

84,011 

PniMiia  r..... 

BACON. 


The  imports  and  trade  in  American  bacon  and  other  hog  products  at 
Amsterdam  and  in  Holland  have  been  since  about  1881  decreasing 
from  year  to  year. 

The  diminishing  consumption  of  the  articles,  caused  by  the  continued 
unfavorable  condition  in  which  the  working  and  laboring  population  in 
city  and  country  is  placed,  and  the  consequent  decline  in  the  price  of 
the  domestic  product,  are  said  to  be  the  reasons  why  imports  from  the 
United  -States  have  so  greatly  fallen  off. 
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From  a  statemeDt  and  estimate  before  me,  furnished  by  a  firm  bere 
best  informed  on  the  subject,  it  appears  that  in  1886  only  about  5,500 
cases,  or  about  1,300,000  kilograms,  American  bacon  reached  the  mar- 
kets of  Holland,  whereas  some  years  ago,  in  1879  and  1880,  over  6,000,000 
kilograms  were  imported  each  year. 

From  a  trade  review  for  1886,  published  at  Rotterdam,  I  quote  as 
follows : 

American  baoon  and  lard  were  imported  only  by  retailers  (in  detail),  and,  there- 
fore,  there  attaohesy  for  the  moment,  no  interest  to  these  articles  of  any  value  to  the 
wholesale  market. 

• 

At  the  same  time  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  remark  that  my  inform- 
ants assure  me  American  bacon  comes  here  in  ever-improved  quality, 
and  that  generally  our  packers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  satisfy  the 
trade  and  consumers  by  supplying  the  American  product  so  as  to  de- 
serve and  meet  their  expectations. 

TBIGHmJS. 

,  Inasmuch  as  it  has  always  been  believed  here  that  Dutch  hogs  en- 
joyed entire  immunity  from  being  infected  with  trichinsB,  it  would  ap- 
pear deserving  to  be  stated  that  confidence  in  the  infallible  soundness 
and  purity  of  the  domestic  hog  product  is  greatly  shaken  by  what  has 
just  happened  in  the  province  of  Zeeland. 

From  what  appears  to  be  entirely  trustworthy  information,  there  are 
now  quite  a  number  of  persons  afflicted  with  trichinosis  in  the  town  of 
Goes,  in  the  said  province,  in  consequence  of  having  eaten  the  raw  or 
insuf^ciently  cooked  meat  of  an  animal  (hog)  born  and  raised  at  a  place 
in  the  neighborhood  called  E^loetinge. 

Samples  of  the  pork,  salted,  suspected  to  have  caused  the  disease 
have  been  examined,  and  trichinaB  found  therein,  and  as  about  half  the 
animal  remained  undisposed  of  in  possession  of  the  party  who  had 
brought  the  other  half  to  and  sold  it  at  Goes,  and  as  an  examination 
thereof  also  showed  it  to  be  infected  with  trichinae,  it  is  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  inland  hog  product  is  not  altogether  exempt  from 
trichinsB,  though  none  had  previously  been  discovered  therein. 

AMERICAN  STAVES. 

Of  this  article  the  imports  were  quite  large.  Some  sorts,  as,  for  in- 
stance, <^  Baltimore  cask-staves,"  came  here  in  such  large  quantities 
that,  notwithstanding  the  very  good  demand  and  extensive  sales  in 
coni^uence  of  the  favorable  result  of  last  year's  herring-catch,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  remained  undisposed  of  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  demand  for  pipe-staves  is  usually  unimportant,  whereas  heavy  and 
light  hogshead-staves  are  generally  placed  more  easily. 

The  imports  into  this  country,  principally  at  Eotterdam,  are  shown 
by  the  following  statement,  viz  : 


Imports  and  stoolL. 


1886 

1886 

1884 

1888 

Stook,  December  81«  1888 
Stock,  December  81, 1886 


Pipe- 
•taTes. 


181,288 
164.473 
211, 110 
286,262 


76,000 
08,600 


Hogtbead> 
sUves. 


107,338 
104,040 
180,060 
144, 080 


2,800 
86,000 


CMk. 
■tavea. 


1, 120, 004 
604,248 
472,150 
600,508 


288,000 
140,000 
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TIN. 

As  reported  to  me  by  the  principal  firm  trading  in  Bauka  and  Billiton 
tin  at  Amsterdam,  there  is  bat  little  of  any  note  or  interest  to  be  stated 
as  relating  to  transactions  in  the  article  during  the  year  1886  in  Holland. 
Hardly  any  speculative  operations  took  place  during  that  period;  but 
there  was  a  regular  demand  for  consumption,  which  increased  about  8 
per  cent,  as  compared  to  1885,  whereas  the  production,  as  I  am  informed, 
has  not  quite  kept  pace  therewith. 

The  stock  on  hand  in  Holland,  England,  and  in  the  United  States  fell 
considerably  short  at  the  close  of  last  year  when  compared  to  what  it 
amounted  to  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  1885. 

The  prices  ranged  about  10  per  cent,  higher  than  they  did  in  1885. 

The  exports  of  Banka  and  Billiton  tin  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  consisted,  in  1886,  of  only  11,483  blocks,  with  an  in- 
voice value  of  $215,867.25,  as  against  25,328  blocks,  valued  at  $389,703.46, 
in  1885,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  exports  from  here  to  the  United  States 
during  the  former  year  amounting  to  13,845  blocks,  and  in  value  to 
$173,^5.51. 

DranaaotianB  in  Banka  and  BilUten  tin  in  Holland  in  1886. 


1 

stock,  imports,  Ao, 

Banka. 

Billiton. 

Blocks. 

Tons. 

Blocks. 

Tons. 

Rtoflk  and  Mlllnir. Df>o«inb«r  81.  ISM-tx-tt-tt -, .,tttt  r.^r 

101,286 
120,992 

3,143 
3,755 

53,252 
89, 921 

1  731 

TmnnrlAd  in  1886......  ..-,,.■, ^^,,,,,r ..,,.,.,,«,,.,.,., 

2.923 

Total 

222,278 
134,292 

6.898 
4,168 

143. 173 
80,371 

4,654 

Sold  and  ezDorted  in  1888 

2,613 

Stook  on  hand  DiMM^mber  81 .  1888 

87,986 

2,780 

62,802 

2.041 

The  prices  during  1886  were,  on  the  31st  of  each  month,  for  Banka  and 
Billiton  tin,  in  this  market,  per  50  kilograms,  less  half  per  cent,  discount, 
as  follows : 


Month. 


January., 
Febnuuy 
March ... 
April.... 

May 

Jane 


Banka. 


Florint. 


Billiton. 


Florint. 


Month. 


July 

Angost ... 
September 
October . . 
November 
December . 


"Ra-TI^* 


Florint, 
60 
60 
62 
61 


5(4 


Billiton. 


Florifu. 


COTTON. 


The  cotton  trade'^at  Amsterdam  has  not  been  prosperous  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1886 ;  the  general  depression  and  want  of  animation  in  the 
trade  of  most  commodities,  in  most  all  markets,  also  limited  transactions 
here,  deadened  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  article. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year's  operations  the  most  noteworthy  and  strik- 
ing fact  appears  to  be  that  the  figures  representing  the  same  are  so 
very  insignificant. 
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The  total  traasactions  in  this  market  ran  ap  to  only  aboat  70,000 
bales,  of  which  qaantity  nearly  one-half  remained  over  from  the  previous 
year,  or  was  stock  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  January,  1885. 

The  re-exports  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report  amounted 
to  about  50,000  bales. 

These  are  all  very  small  ciphers,  not  only  in  comparison  to  other  mar- 
kets on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  small  even  if  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  yearly  consumption  in  this  country. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed,  I  understand,  that  about  50,000  bales  of 
cotton  are  worked  up  in  the  mills  of  this  country  p^r  annum,  and  it  is 
stated  to  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  local  importers  that  the  manufacturers 
procure  only  a  small  proportion  of  their  required  supplies  in  this  mar- 
ket 

In  as  far  as  the  spinners  import  cotton  from  countries  of  production, 
it  is  held  to  be  but  in  the  natural  course  of  affairs  so  to  do,  but  they 
seem  to  be  more  or  less  reproached  for  drawing  supplies  from  and  pat- 
ronizing the  markets  of  Bremen,  London,  and  even  Antwerp 

This  is  the  more  notable,  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  remarked  that 
Oerman  and  Swiss  spinners  purchase  cotton  in  this  market  regularly, 
though  only  in  limited  quantities. 

It  is  even*  brought  to  my  notice  thatin  certain  cotton  transactions  it  * 
is  becoming  a  rather  common  affair  for  Amsterdam  merchants  or  agents 
to  act  as  intermediaries  between  American  or  Indians  exporters  and 
German  spinners;  affairs  which  are  considered  as  in  reality  outside  of 
this  market,  as  in  which  cases  the  cotton  is  sometimes  not  brought  to 
this  port  at  all. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  business  in  cotton  here  are  transactions  for 
^^  future  delivery,"  which  are  said  to  be  regulated  and  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  generally  to  afford  convenience  and  satisfaction. 

As  reported  to  me,  heavy  speculative  operations  took  place  at  New 
York  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  month  of  December,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  similar  transactions  at  London  and  Havre.  This  caused  also 
considerable  animation  in  the  trade  here  and  a  rise  in  the  prices.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  this  little  excitement  had  subsided  again ;  the 
market  was  calm. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  importB  of  cotton — Ameri- 
can, East  Indian,  and  other  sorts — during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  or 
from  1862  to  1886,  inclusive  :• 


1M2... 
1863... 
1864... 
1866... 
1866... 
1867... 
1868... 
1860... 
1870... 
1871... 
1873... 
1873... 
1874... 


American. 

SutTn- 
diaD,  &0. 

ToUL 

BaUt. 

Salet. 

Bales, 

924 

6,761 

7.685 

6,701 

6,701 

585 

14,073 

14,658 

106 

13,004 

14,010 

8,165 

26,723 

20,878 

6,881 

20,680 

27,470 

17,427 

37,200 

54,726 

15^116 

50,004 

66, 110 

80,055 

25,011 

55,866 

110,076 

43,212 

•  163,188 

60.763 

103,424 

163,187 

42,510 

24,168 

66,687 

40,276 

10^308 

60,674 

Yean. 


1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1882 1 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 


American. 

Salt  In- 
dian, dto. 

BaUt. 

BcOm. 

27,178 

28,703 

56,438 

37,066 

60,468 

15^408 

65,666 

21,443 

70,054 

28,103 

34,448 

13,770' 

62,610 

24,681 

36,000 

7,227 

78,171 

11,256 

51,010 

18,006 

20,734 

3,017 

38,464 

8,016 

Total. 


Balet. 
55,881 
03,504 
74,066 
87,100 
08,247 
48,218 
77,250 
43,826 
84,472 
64,025 
32,751 

•41,480 


*Tbe  weights  of  "bales"  of  cotton  for  the  teyeral  conntriet  are  about  as  follows:  United  States, 
100  poonds;  Bracil,  160  poonds;  Levant,  360  pounds;  India,  200  i>oands. 
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The  weekly  price  notations  at  Amsterdam  in  1886  were  as  shown  in 
the  following  statement,  per  half-kilogram,  in  Dutch  currency,  viz: 


Date. 


January  9 . . 
January  16 . 
January  28 . 
January  30 . 
February  6 . 
February  13 
February  20 
February  27 
March  6  — 
March  18... 
March  20... 
Match  27... 

April  3 

AprillO.... 
April  17.... 

Mayl 

Mays 

May  16 

May  22 

« May  29 

June5 

June  19 

June  26 

Julys 

July  10 


Middling 
American. 


Otntt. 


Good  fair 
Oomra. 


OentM. 
23 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
211 
21 
21* 
2ll 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 


Date. 


July  17 

July  24 

July  31 , 

Augnst?.... 

August  14 

August  21... 
August  28. . . 
September  4. 
September  11 
September  18 
September  25 

October  2 

October  9.... 
October  16... 
October  23... 
October  30... 
November  6 . 
NoTember  18 
November  20 
November  27 
December  4 . . 
December  11 . 
December  18 , 
December  31 . 


Middling 
American. 


Cenit. 

28 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
2 


289 
2^ 


29 
29 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29t 


20 


Good  fair 
Oomra. 


Centi. 


22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
32 
22 
22 
23 
23 
23 


BIOE. 


Operations  in  this  article  in  Holland  in  1886  were  not  characterized 
by  any  improvement  as  compared  to  what  they  were  iu  1885,  in  which 
year  the  rice  trade,  which  for  some  years  previously  had  been  rather 
prosperous,  became  seriously  affected  by  the  general  depression  in  busi- 
ness and  other  surrounding  circumstances. 

The  market  snowed  throughout  the  year  but  rarely  any  signs  of  activ- 
ity and  firmness,  but  the  usual  weekly  and  monthly  reports  referred  to 
rice  as  weak,  dull,  and  inactive. 

As  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  transactions  in  the  article 
are  assigned,  the  great  abundance  of  competing  articles  of  food  and 
consequent  low  prices ;  the  poor  quality  of  Burma  rice,  of  wh\ch  many 
cargoes  arrived  unfit  for  hulling,  and  could  only  be  sold  for  animal  food; 
the  large  Java  crop  of  1885,  resulting  iu  continued  large  imports  and  a 
decline  in  prices,  particularly  of  "  Java  tafel." 

The  decline  in  some  sorts  of  this  product  (Java)  amounted  to  about 
30  per  cent.,  without  inducing  the  least  speculation. 

Sales  of  hulled  and  polished  goods — though  prices  were  low,  seldom 
paying  to  rice-millers — were  languishing  and  dif&cult  to  be  effected 
throughout  the  year. 

The, total  imports  into  Holland  amounted  in  1886  to  1,212,000  bags, 
consisting  of : 

Bags. 

Basseii} 403,000 

Rangoon 357,000 

Japan 224,000 

Necransce,  &c •. 95,000 

Javatafel 84,000 

Java 49,000 

Total 1,212,000 
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In  1885  the  total  imports  footed  up  1,097,000  bags,  and  in  1884  they 
were  1,240,000  bags. 

The  stock  of  rice  in  Holland  on  the  3l8t  of  December  of  each  of  the 
last  five  years,  consisted : 

Bags. 

1882 ■ 7,374 

1883 4,000 

1884 3,141 

1885 21,163 

1886 43,254 

The  exports  of  rice  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  in 
1886  decreased  by  more  than  one-half  compared  to  what  they  amounted 
to  during  each  of  the  two  ])revious  years.  In  188G  they  consisted  of 
only  14,295  bags,  represented  by  an  invoice  vahie  of  $73,276.08,  as 
against  30,375  bags,  valued  at  $214,531.51,  in  1885,  and  34,579  bags, 
valued  at  $208,403.22,  in  1884. 

INDIGO. 

The  stock  of  this  article  on  hand,  in  this  market,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  being  very  small,  importers  of  it  held  out  for  high  pricei},  which 
caused  transactions  to  be  unimportant  until  the  month  of  March,  when 
about  thirteen  hundred  chests  were  offered  at  public  sale. 

Owners  met  the  wants  of  the  market. 

The  entire  quantity  offered  was  sold,  but  at  low  figures ;  12  to  15  cents, 
American,  per  half-kilogram  beneath  those  obtained  for  similar  qual- 
ities and  disposed  of  at  auction  in  April,  1885. 

I^urge  arrivals  of  new  crop  indigo  continued  until  July,  when  the 
stock  consisted  of  forty-six  hundred  chests ;  in  the  mean  time  the  market 
remained  depressed.  Unfavorable  reports  regarding  the  British  India 
crop  then  began  to  improve  the  state  of  the  market,  and  at  the  low 
prices  roling,  a  rather  considerable  and  satisfactory  business  resulted, 
and  was  maintained  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Java  indtgo  being  considered  the  cheapest  of  all  kinds,  as  I  under- 
stand, consumers  all  through  Europe  procured  their  supplies  in  great 
part  in  this  market 

However,  and  as  in  the  previous  year,  there  was  but  little  demand 
for  the  higher  grade  goods,  whilst  the  low  and  cheap  grade  could  be 
readily  sold. 

The  imports  of  Java  indigo  into  Holland  reached  a  higher  figure  in 
1886  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  great  many  years.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  partly  owing  to  increased  production,  and  to  the  fact  that 
shipments  from  Java  direct  to  consuming  countries  amounted  to  con- 
siderably less  than  in  former  years. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  Java  indigo  into  Hol- 
land, and  for  transshipment  to  different  countries  on  the  Oontinent, 
daring  the  years  1884, 1^585,  and  1886,  in  chests  of  about  140  pounds 
each,  viz : 


Yean. 


1884 


Stock  in  tint 
hAods  D6> 
oember  31. 


2,888 

1,881 
2,818 


H.  Ex.  171 31 
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The  imports  of  indigo  &om  British  India  and  Guatemala  were,  as 
usual,  very  unimportant  and  can  hardly  be  put  under  figures. 

The  exports  of  Java  indigo  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  were  last  year,  and  have  been  in  fact  up  to  the  present  time,  very 
trifling;  only  some  experimental  shipments  as  it  were  have  taken  place, 
and  it  is  stated  to  me  by  importers  here  that  if  American  consumers 
would  give  the  article  a  more  serious  trial,  they  would  be  apt,  like  the 
French  and  German,  to  use  it  more  extensively. 

DYE-WOODS. 

Operations  in  dye-woods,  on  the  decline  for  some  years  last  past,  have 
not  revived  in  1886. 

The  imports  during  the  year  were  very  small,  and  as  there  remained 
hardly  any  stock  on  hand  at  its  close,  there  arose  a  somewhat  better 
demand,  but  it  is  said  that  higher  freights  are  apt  to  prevent  large 
imports. 

DIVI-DIVI. 

Though  the  imports  of  this  article  amounted  to  less  than  in  1885  and 
to  hardly  one-half  of  what  they  were  in  1884,  the  demand  for  it  did  not 
increase;  on  the  contrary,  prices  for  some  ruled  lower  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Philadelphia  bark. — Remained  slow  of  sale  and  with  little  inquiry 
throughout  the  year. 

Extracts  of  dye-icood. — In  moderate  demand. 

Madder, — ^This  article  found  a  fairly  ready  market  throughout  the 
year,  without,  however,  securing  really  paying  prices  to  the  farmers 
who  cultivate  it,  and  whose  generally  unfavorable  condition  induced 
them  to  accept  any  fair  offer  for  this  as  well  as  for  any  product  of  the 
soil  or  the  farm.    The  new  crop  is  estimated  at  about  3,000  casl.s. 

SPICES,  GUMS,  ETC. 

Through  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  nutmegs  and  mace  in  India,  im- 
ports were  smaller  than  usual.  The  prices,  however,  remained  about 
the  same  as  in  1885  during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Later  on  the 
market  became  much  more  firm ;  stimulated  by  considerable  demand 
for  consumption  and  speculation,  prices  advanced.  Imports  of  pepper, 
Cloves,  cinnamon,  and  cassia  were  small,  with  a  general  upward  ten- 
dency in  prices. 

The  imports  of  East  India  gum-elastic  and  gutta-percha  were  rather 
extensive,  and  found  buyers  at  prices  satisfactory  to  importers. 

Gum  copal,  the  imports  of  which  amounted  to  about  1,500  tons,  was 
in  good  demand  throughout  the  year.  Gum  damar,  of  which  about 
4,000  cases  were  imported,  sold  at  constantly  advancing  prices.  For 
these  varnish  gums  the  Dutch  market  takes  the  lead  in  Europe,  being 
now  more  important  than  Londou. 

CINCHONA  BABK. 

The  imports  of  this  article  (Java  product),  were  fully  as  important  as 
in  previous  year,  1885,  with  prices  almost  steadily  declining.  About 
650  tons  were  sold  here  at  public  auction,  attracting,  as  usual,  the  at- 
tention of  manufacturers  of  quinine. 
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AMERICAN  TOBAOGO. 

In  former  times  tbe  imports  of  American  leaf-tobacco  of  different 
sorts  into  Holland  were  rery  lar«^e.  The  trade  therein  and  the  con- 
sumption of  it,  in  this  country,  has  declined  very  greatly,  and  is  now 
comparatively  iu!>i;j^nificaut.  The  cause,  uo  doubt,  is  tlie  great  devel- 
opment of  the  tobacco  culture  in  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Sumatra  and 
Java  during  recent  years,  and  the  importations  and  consumption  for  vari- 
ous purposes  of  very  low  grade  and  very  cheap  tobaccos  from  several 
other  foreign  countries,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  are  substituted  or 
used  in  place  of  American  tobacco. 

The  following  statements  show  the  stock  on  hand  of  American  leaf- 
tobaccos  on  the  31st  of  December,  1885  and  1886,  and  tbe  imports  and 
sales  in  188G,  kit  Amsterdam  and  Eotterdam,  viz : 


Amstenlan 

Mar.N  laml. 

UhJi. 
l,»<32 

2.  nu 

1. 
KentQcky 

HUd 

Viiirinia. 

1 

Rotterdam. 

Stock,  imports.  &,c. 

S^til-leaf. 

HIS 
1,547 

Serd-leaf. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

> 
Kentucky. 

Stock  onhiuid  Decern  be  r 

31,1885 

Imported  in  1886. .   

Hhdt. 

201 
ion 

Caies. 

23 
2. 162 

WuU. 

556 
4,379 

Ehd$. 

67 
624 

EOidi. 

104 
766 

Sold  in  1886 

1,  865 
1, 625 

4. 7ia 
3,  754 

397 
28U 

2.185 
1.678 

4,935 
4,418 

691 
568 

870 
648 

Stock  on  hand  December 
31,1886 

24U 

'J92 

117 

507 

517 

123 

222 

THE  COFFEE  TRADE  IN   HOLLAND  IN   1886. 

Few  articles  of  commerce  proved,  during  the  year  1886,  so  profitable 
and  generally  satisfactory  to  the  trade  of  this  country  as  did  coffee. 

The  rather  sudden  and  almost  unprecedentedly  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  article,  which  was  not  and  could  not  well  be  foreseen  dur- 
ing the  Qrst  half  of  the  year,  and  which  set  in  in  the  second  semester, 
found  this  market  well  stocked  with  coffee,  consisting,  however,  in 
great  part,  of  fancy  sorts  (so  called  by  the  trade),  which  were  less  af- 
fected by  the  advance  in  the  price. 

Thus  it  came  that  the  Dutch  market,  whilst  realizing  handsomely 
by  the  year's  transactions,  was  not,  it  is  said,  benefited  thereby  to  the 
same  eiLteut  as  were  Havre,  Hamburg,  and  other  markets. 

The  course  and  rise  in  the  prices  which  brought  about  such  favor- 
able resalts  were  from  24^  to  25^  cents,  Dutch  currency,  for  good  or- 
dinary Java  (the  generally  accepted  basis  in  determining  the  value  of 
<^offee  in  Holland),  per  half  kilogram,  up  to  the  month  of  June,  in  which 
mouth  it  brought,  at  an  auction  sale,  as  much  as  27^  cents,  purchases 
being  looked  upon  as  venturesome.  Three  months  later  the  same  goods 
were  on  all  sides  bought  up  at  34^  to  35  cents.  A  little  reaction  fol- 
lowed this  agitated  state  of  the  market  in  October,  when  the  price 
receded  to  32  cents,  whereafter  a  steady  upward  tendency  character- 
ized transactions,  until  in  December  it  had  reached  41  cents. 

During  the  usual  period  of  inactivity  about  the  holidays,  the  value 
of  the  goods  at  about  tbe  end  of  December  was  quoted  at  39^  cents, 
the  market  closing  at  40  cents  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  lively 
demand  and  favorable  prospects  for  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
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Stock  on  hand  at  end  of  December  1886,  1885,  and  1884. 


Stock. 


1886. 


Bagf, 
Stock  represented  by  "  cedules"  or  warrants 

in  circulation ,    270,683 

Unsold  stock  in  bands  of  Netberlaud  Trading  I 

Company j    151,000 

Stock  of  £a9t  India  coffee  in  bands  of  private 

parties  I      79,5C0 

Stock  of  West  India  coffee  in  bands  of  private  | 

parties 700 


Total !    501,883 


Cotes. 
628 
279 


907 


1885. 


1884. 


Bags. 
287,832 
445,600 
118,200 
6.300 


857. 932 


Oatei.     Sags. 
440      334. 549 


1,059 
28 


427,500 

154,200 

1,300 


1, 527       917. 549 


Oeuet. 
1,111 
311 


1,422 


Hailing  from  Last  India  end  of  December  1886,  IHc^'),  and  1884. 


For— 


I    Bags. 

Ketberland  Trading  Company !    167,000 

Private  parties |     26,100 


Total. 


1885. 


1884. 


Bagt,    I     Bagf. 
43,700  j      355, 20<^ 
29;  400  36.300 


193,100        73,000  i      891,500 


Delivenesfrom  January  1  to  December  31,  1886, 1885,  and  1884. 


By- 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

Netherland  Tndlnff  ComDanv. 

Bags. 

780,685 
899, 700 

Oatet. 

4,854 

361 

Bagg. 
916.788 
447, 700 

Oatet. 

5,861 

529 

Bagt. 
828,806 
428,800 

Oatet. 
6,870 

Private i>artiet.  flrsi band r-- . -^r-.^.^r- 

Total '. 

1,180,385 

4,716 

1, 364, 483 

6,890 

1,257.106 

6,870> 

The  sales  at  auction  by  the  Netherlaod  Trading  Company  (Govern- 
ment agents)  amounted,  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886,  to 
760,223  bags  and  4,542  cases,  as  against  862,7^  bags  and  4,696  cases^ 
in  1885,  and  932,183  bags  and  7,806  cases  in  1884. 

The  stock  on  hand  by  private  parties  (first  hand)  at  Amsterdam  and 
Eotterdam  at  the  end  of  December,  1886,  consisted  of:  Java,  62,668 
bags;  Padang,  300  bags;  Macassar,  16,542  bags;  Santos,  670  bags; 
total,  80,180  bags,  as  against  end  of  December  1885, 124,530  bags,  and 
155,501  bags  in  1884. 

Consumption  of  coffee  in  the  several  countries  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  thfi  years 

1886, 1885,  and  1884. 


Coimtriea. 


Oermany 

France 

▲nttriA-Hnngary 

Great  Britaiii 

Belffinm 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Total 


1886. 

1886. 

Tone. 

Tont. 

118.643 

110.778 

61,821 

62,865 

88,866 

84.178 

13,425 

13,887 

24,667 

24,889 

9,020 

7.430 

214,630 

211.617 

470.962 

464.688 

1884. 


Timt. 

101.77a 
61,211 
82, 8M 
18,684 
17,928 
7,619 

195^879 


42^914. 
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Stock  of  coffee  on  hand  in  the  principal  markete  of  Europe  on  the  'SUt  of  December  of  the 

yeavB  1886, 1885,  and  1884. 


Coimtries  and  pUoes. 


Netherlands 
Bnjrland — 
Hamburg  .. 
Antwerp . . . 

Havre 

Bordeanx  .. 
KarselUet.. 
Trieete 

Total  . 


1886. 

1885. 

T<m$. 

Tont. 

80, 150 

51,550 

14.400 

17,050 

16,500 

19,000 

7,200 

11.250 

44,450 

72,050 

2,500 

5,700 

2,150 

5,200 

6,500 

8,000 

1884. 


Tont. 

55,200 

21,15< 

18.501 

0,004 

58,051 

6.201 

4,551 

10.854 


123, 850       190, 700 


184,401 


The  purchases  of  coffee  iu  this  market  (Amsterdam)  for  or  on  Ameri- 
can account,  and  exports  of  the  same  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States,  fell  off  very  |?reatly  since  the  higher  prices  for  the  article 
set  in;  the  value  of  the  shipments  being  represented  by  the  amount  oi 
$497,302.93,  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  whereas  only  8338,047.08  worth 
were  shipped  fix)m  July  1  to  Dfecember  31. 

In  all,  the  value  of  the  exports  from  here  to  4)he  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  1886  foot  up  $835,350.01,  the  same  having  been  represented 
by  the  sums  of  $682,570.19  in  1885  and  $427,527.78  in  1884. 

The  fact  that  several  American  coffee-importing  houses  have  sent  and 
^tablished  their  omji  representatives  here,  to  attend  the  sales  and  make 
purchases  and  shipments,  does  not  appear  to  be  viewed  with  entire  equa- 
nimity by  some  of  the  commission  firms  iu  the  article  at  Amsterdam, 
They  seem  to  consider  it  to  be  quite  in  the  natural  course  of  business 
affairs  for  houses  which  buy  regularly,  or  frequently  and  largely,  to 
have  their  own  men  here  looking  after  their  interests,  but  others,  such 
as  draw  but  casually  supplies  from  this  market,  and  then  not  in  very 
great  quantities,  would,  according  to  their  say-so,  do  far  better  to  intrust 
their  orders  to  some  reliable  and  well-knowu  commission  house  here. 
All  this,  however,  is,  strictly  speaking,  *'  none  of  my  business,"  and  there- 
fore I  leave  it  to  be  considered  and  judged  by  those  whom  it  concerns. 

The  markets  of  this  country  have  during  the  year  covered  by  this 
report  proved  themselves  to  be  good  and  available  for  Americans  in 
the  coffee  trade  to  sell  in  as  well  as  to  buy  in.  At  any  rate,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  there  were  considerable 
quantities  of  Macassar  coffee  brought  from  Kew  York  during  the  latter 
half  of  last  year  and  disposed  of  at  good  and  remunerative  prices. 
Several  consignments  of  Bintenzorgsche  coffees,  purchased  by  Ameri- 
cans in  and  shipped  from  Java,  also  came  here,  and  were  sold  at  good 
advantage  to  the  owners. 

In  contemplated  future  undertakings  of  this  description  our  coffee 
merchants  and  speculators  in  the  article  must  not  overlook  the  impor- 
tant circumstance  that  an  upward  movement  or  increase  in  the  price  of 
coffee,  amounting  to  about  60  per  cent.,  within  about  six  mouths'  time, 
as  happened  last  year  (June-December),  is  an  occurrence  quite  out  of 
the  common,  and  almost  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  coffee  trade. 

Another  apparently  noteworthy  fact,  relating  to  the  increasing  ex- 
ports from  here  to  the  United  States  is  that  purchases  and  shipments  are 
being  no  longer  confined  to  just  a  few  well-known  and  long-favored 
sorts  of  coffee,  but  that  others  of  generally  acknowledged  good  quality, 
such  as  "Sajial,"  <'Solo,"  and  large-bean  ''Pangool,"  are  now  also  be- 
ing freely  exported  to  our  markets. 
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The  crop  of  1885-^86  was  considered  a  very  good  one  for  Java  plant- 
ers, excepting  those  of  Middle  Java  and  Preanger,  amounting  in  qaan- 
tity  to  about  300,000  bags,  while  the  Government  plantations  yielded 
about  810,000  bags. 

Reports  from  Java  speak  of  the  ^Meaf  disease"  as  having  greatly 
abated.  But  the  crop  prospects  for  1887  are,  on  all  bauds,  so  far  as 
Java  is  concerned,  represented  to  be  exceedingly  gloomy.  It  is  said 
that  the  heavy  early  rains  have  greatly  damaged  all  second  blossoms, 
and  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  the  on-coming  or  young  fruit  of  the 
first  blossoms. 

The  Government,  as  I  understand,  has  not  published  any  estimate 
yet  as  to  the  probable  outcome  of  the  new  crop,  but  from  best-informed 
sources  here  I  hear  that  it  will  hardly  amount  to  much  over  one-half  of 
the  crop  of  1886,  notwithstanding  that  many  new  plantations ^will  bring 
their  first  crop  into  the  market. 

THE  SUGAR  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1886, 

A  prominent  firm  of  brokers  in  sugar,  at  Amsterdam,  and  which 
generally  publishes  an  annual  trade  review  relating  to  the  article,  has, 
respecting  transaction^  in  the  same  during  the  year  1886,  published 
only  some  tabular  statements,  showing  the  volume  of  the  commerce,  im- 
ports, and  exports,  &c.,  and  price  notations,  and  which  appeared,  lacon- 
ically prefaced,  as  follows,  viz : 

We  again  deem  it  to  be  superfluous  to  furnish  a  detailed  review  of  the  sugar  trade, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  ^ving  only  some  statistics  and  figures,  as  below. 

They  will  sufficiently  indicate  tne  commercial  movement  and  the  course  of  the 
prices  during  the  past  year,  and  it  will  require  no  further  explanation  from  us  in 
order  to  illustrate  that,  with  imports  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  thereby  the  almost 
entire  export  trade  of  colonial  su^ar  lost,  with  the  greatly  diminished  exports  of 
''refined,'' and  the  temporary  shrinkage  of  operations  in  our  refineries,  as  conse- 
quences or  results  of  the  formidable  competition  of  other  enormously  protected  and 
exorbitantly  bounty-fed  sugar-producing  countries  and  continued  low  prices,  the  sugar 
trade  has  been  carried  on  under  difficulties,  and  caused  many  of  tnose  therein  en- 
gaged vexation  and  loss. 

I  might  perhaps  have  assumed  with  equal  propriety  that  the  above 
suf&ciently  illustrates  the  conditions  prevailing  and  surrounding  the 
commerce,  industry,  and  general  sugar  interests  of  Holland,  particu- 
larly as  the  subject,  in  all  its  phases  and  as  concerning  the  principally 
interested  countries,  has  been  for  some  years  last  past  everywhere  so 
extensively  written  about  and  discussed,  but  that  so  doing  would  not 
quite  content  me  will  be  observed  by  what  follows  in  this  report,  and 
more  especially  from  the  inclosure  which  accompanies  it. 

The  inclosure  here  referred  to  consists  of  a  communication  on  the 
subject  under  consideration,  addressed  to  me  by  J.  H.  G.  Ferman  and 
J.  Peelen,  esquires,  directors  of  the  ^^  Dutch  Sugar  Eeflnery,^  of  Am- 
sterdam, upon  a  request  of  mine  to  supply  me  some  data  or  informa- 
tion on  the  sugar  trade  and  industry  of  Holland  in  1886,  to  be  used  in 
my  report  for  said  year. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  receive  from  them  so  full  and  interesting 
statements  as  form  their  reply,  and  which,  being  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  in  their  entirety  at  my  disposal  for  any  purpose,  1  concluded 
it  would  be  best  to  transmit  in  the  original. 

The  directors  evidently  prepared  their  communication  to  me  in  tha 
Dutch  language,  and  in  so  far  as  it  contains  any  faults  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  poorly  translated  after- 
wards. 
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The  high  character  and  standiug  of  the  gentlemen  from  whom  the 
inclosure  herewith  emanates,  and  their  great  experience  in  matters 
touching  the  sugar  industry  and  trade  of  this  conntry  and  of  the  sugar 
question  in  general,  lead  me  to  believe  that  their  statements  upon  the 
subject,  so  far  as  they  represent  them  as  facts,  are  perfectly  correct  and 
deserving  of  the  fullest  confidence,  and  that  whatever  they  state  as 
mere  matters  of  judgment  or  opinion  is  entitled  to  respectful  consider- 
ation. 

I  would  call  particular  attention  to  what  is  stated  on  page  7  of  the 
inclosure  and  which  has  reference  to  or  says  ^Hhat  there  are  rumors  of 
the  probability  of  the  American  sugar  duties  being  abolished,  and 
what,  in  such  case,  would  be  likely  to  be  the  effect  thereof." 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  made  to  me  by  a  gen- 
tleman heavily  interested  in  the  sugar  trade,  which  appeared  to  me  to 
be  even  more  suggestive  than  I  found  it  to  be  facetious,  and  which  I 
would  venture  to  repeat  in  this  place.    He  said : 

It  was  certainly  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  American  Congress  to  make  tea  and  coffee 
dnty-free ;  bnt  tea  and  coffee  never  are,  or  will  be,  really  sweet  until  sugar  is  added 
thereto.    Do  yon  think  jonr  Government  will  speedily  take  off  the  duty  on  sugar  f 

My  answer  was  about  to  the  following  effect: 

The  present  condition  of  the  American  national  finances,  or  rather  the  state  of  our 
national  Treasury,  seems  held  to  be  such  as  to  make  it  desirable  or  necessary  largely 
to  reduce  our  national  revenues.  This  is  likely  to  be  brougbt  about  by  Congress  in 
one  or  another  form,  and  if  perchance  the  sugar  duties  should  be  abolished,  and 
thereby  many  millions  of  dollars  withheld  from  tne  United  States  Treasury^  it  should , 
and  undoubtedly  only  wiU  be  done,  if  satisfactorily  shown  that  these  millions  will 
stay  in  our  country,  wiU  benefit  the  American  consumer  of  the  article,  &c. 

I  conceived  this  to  be  a  proper  and  as  good  an  answer  as  I  could  make, 
but  it  did  not  quite  meet  the  gentleman's  approval,  as  he  rejoined  by 
saying  <*that  I  was  a  little  too  selfish,  and  that  he  hoped  Congress 
would  be  more  liberal."  This  led  me  to  telling  him  that  I  always  ad- 
hered to  and  acted  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good 
citizen,  be  he  an  officer  or  legislator,  to  serve  the  world  at  large  in  suph 
matters  if  at  any  time  in  his  power,  and  whenever  it  can  be  done  with- 
out being  at  the  cost  or  to  the  injury  of  his  own  country,  or  fellow-citi- 
zens, but  not  otherwise.    In  this  statement  he  acquiesced. 

I  shall  make  no  further  effort  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  this  report, 
as  there  remained  altogether  but  little  for  me  to  say,  unless  I  fell  into 
the  error  of  repeating  some  of  the  facts  or  figures,  &c.,  contained  in  the 
inclosure  herewith.  I  therefore  conclude  after  adding  the  following 
few  tabular  statements,  viz :  « 

Destination  of  the  exports  of  sugar  from  Java  in  1885  and  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1886. 


Whither  exported. 


Netherlands 

England  aad  caoftl  for  orders 

Ajnerica  

Anstndis 

Frasce,  HediterraoeMi  ports,  Ac. 
China .V. 


ToUl 


1885. 


Picult. 

89,580 
4,108,551 

70,196 

158,604 

2,201,286 


6,577,483 


1886. 


JHeult. 

8,029 

2,108,404 

44.830 

57,234 

1,212,288 

812, 872 

8.803,108 
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Imports  by,  and  the  consumption  off  heet-root  sugar  in  the  Dutch  refineries  it  1885  and 

during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1886. 


BeacriptioiL 


1865. 


1886. 


T 


I  Kiiogranu. '  KHogroms. 

Foreign  product 101,750,000      74,000,000 

Heme  product 15,600,000      22,000,000 


Extent  of  heet-root  sugar  culture  of  Europe  in  1885-'86  and  1886- W,  according  to  results 

and  estimates  of  Mr,  Licht,  of  Magdeburg. 


Coanuiet. 


1885-'86.        1886-'87. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

825,081  , 

050,000 

298.407 

500.000 

877,032 

525,  000 

537,860 

475.000 

48,421 

80.000 

37,500 

50,000 

Oei-many .". 

France 

Austria 

Bnonia 

Belgium 

Netherlands,  and  others 

Total I    2,124,301 

i \ 

The  followiug  are  comparative  statements  of  price  notations  of  sugar 
tn  1885  and  1886,  in  the  Dutch  market,  per  100  kilograms: 


2. 680,  000 


Months. 


Java- sugar  (No.  14 
basis). 


January . . 
February . 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December 


1885. 


Florins 

18; 

18 
10 
18J 

22  to  23 
23 

224  to  23 
24 
24 

22|  to  23 

22l  to  23 


1886. 


Florins. 
21  to  22 
21       214 


19 

20 

10 

20 

20 

21 

18 

19 

18 

19 

18 

19 

18 

19 

18 

17 

17 

Beetroot  sugar. 


1885. 


Florins. 
12  to  14 
I3i      15 


18M. 


Florins. 


Beflned  sugar. 


1886. 


Florins. 
174  to  19i 

18| 
18|   19 
19   2li 
20 
23 
204   22 
20|   234 
28   24 
'^   22f 

22 

211 


20} 


1886. 


Florins. 
204  to  234 
19   21} 


Amstebdam^  January  28,  1887. 

Sib  :  Referring  to  oar  letter  of  IStli  last  month,  we  now  beg  to  offer  you,  according 
to  your  wishes,  some  information  as  to  the  Dutch  sugar  trade  during  18H6,  hopiig 
they  may  proTo  available  for  your  consular  report  covering  said  year. 

In  order  to  put  away  one  of  the  impediments  to  the  imports  of  caue-sugar  from  our 
own  colonies  (Java  and  Surinam)  for  refining  purposes,  a  bill  has  been  passed,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1886,  which,  leaving  unaltered  the  figure  of  1|  per  cent,  for  waste  on 
refining  beet-sugar,  allows  2|  per  cent,  on  refining  cane-sugar  in  lieu  of  the  1^  per 
cent,  having  existed  for  the  latter  description  up  to  said  date. 

Before  this  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Chambers,  Dutch  refiners  had  pointed  out  to 
their  Government  that  in  their  practice  2^  per  cent,  had  already  proved  insufficient 
to  cover  the  loss  on  refining  cane-sugar,  as  well  as  li  with  beet- sugar,  although  this 
percentage  is  more  adaptea  to  the  practical  out-turn  than  the  first  named,  and  that 
of  coarse  the  bill  could  not  realize  the  prospects  intended  by  the  Government. 

As  suggested  by  the  refiners,  the  increase  of  1  per  cent,  has  had  no  effect,  only  1,103 
tons  of  cane-sugar  having  been  imported  in  1886,  almost  entirely  for  the  retail  trade, 
i.  0.,  as  raw  sugar  for  direct  home  use,  Dutch  refiners  preferring  beet-sugar  as  raw 
material  with  an  allowance  of  1|  per  cent,  to  cane  with  2^  per  cent.  The  question 
whether  cane-sugar  can  be  imported  for  refiners'  use  properly  is  not,  in  the  first  place. 
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depending  on  the  allowance  being  raised  auite  np  to  the  yirtaal  waste  on  refining, 
bnt|  above  all,  is  coherent  with  oar  Datch  duty  system  to  this  effect,  that  Java  sngar 
cannot  get  within  the  reach  of  the  Dutch  refiaers  as  long  as  the  actual  duty  system 
prevails  or  until  the  sugar  duty  is  being  repealed. 

According  to  the  omoial  returns,  the  quantity  of  duty-paid  raw  sugar  imported 
•during  1886  amounted  to  87,015  tons,  supplied  by  the  following  countries,  viz : 

*  Tons. 

Belgium ^ 42,034 

Germany  and  Austria 40,5C6 

United  Kingdom 628 

Java : : 439 

Surinam 664 

All  other  countries , 2,684 

87,015 
Further  raw  beet-sugar  grown  in  the  Netherlands 26.621 

113. 636 

The  yield  in  loaf-sugar  and  bastards  of  these  can  be  estimated  at  about 100  000 

To  which,  adding  loaf-sugar,  candy  bastard : 

Tons. 

The  import  of  foreign  refines  in  1886 6,648 

The  stock  in  bond  of  retines  on  ultimo  1885 9,163 

15,811 

115, 811 
From  which,  deducting  loaf-sugar,  candy,  and  bastard : 

Tons. 

Exports  of  Dutch  refines  in  1886* 75,368  , 

Stock  in  bond  of  refines  ultimo  1886  ....  3,612 

78,980 

Balance 36,831 

• 

This  represents  our  home  consumption  in  1886,  being  per  inhabitant  about  8f  kilo- 
grams (population  of  the  Netherlands,  4|400,000). 

Our  imports  of  raw  and  refined  and  our  exports  of  refined  have  been  during  the  last 
years  as  follows : 


Years. 


1886 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 
1880 
1878 
1878 
1877 


Baw  im- 
ports. 

Imports  of 
refined. 

Tom. 
180.882 
lie.  288 
121.222 
05.804 
107.628 
118,884 
104,688 
100.006 
102,154 

T^mi. 
4,884 
4,607 
2,707 
1,888 

Exports  of 
refined. 


Tont. 
80.801 
02,047 
72.146 
62,826 
62.626 
66,470 
60,488 
66,541 
63,055 


Up  to  the  Ist  of  September,  1884,  duty  on  raw  has  been  levied  according  to  its 
color;  on  said  date  this  wrong  system  has  been'  abolished  and  a  more  rational  one  in- 
troduced, based  on  the  (assumed)  real  vield  of  raw.  This  yield  was  arrived  at  by 
analysis,  the  polarizations-decrees,  less  lour  times  the  ash  and  twice  the  glucose, 
indicating  a  theoretical  yield,  from  which  1^  per  cent,  was  deducted  to  cover  the 
(assumed)  waste  on  refining :  the  balance  left  being  (jpnsidered  by  the  fisc  to  be  the 
real  factory-yield  in  white  dry  loaf-sugar,  on  which  a  duty  is  assessed  of  27  Dutch 
florins  per  100  kilograms. 

On  export  a  draw  back  is  allowed  to  the  same  amount,  and  on  import  an  equal  sum 
is  imposed,  say  in  both  cases  27  Dutch  florins  per  100  kilograms  for  loaf  sugar  or 

*  This  quantity  has  found  an  outlet  to  the  United  Kingdom,  53,267  tons ;  Belgium 
(chiefly  in  transit  to  River  Plate),  13,160  tons ;  Scandinavia,  3,310  tons ;  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  4,653  tons;  France,  251  tons;  other  countries,  728  tons;  total,  75,368 
tons. 
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other  while  dried  goodB,  and  for  bastards  proi>ortionately  lower.  This  system  of 
taxation  has,  however,  been  mnch  objected  to  by  onr  refiners  on  account  of/in  many 
instuiceSy  the  li  per  cent,  not  bein^  quite  np  to  the  waste  incorred  on  refining,  and 
of  the  coefficient  foor  forash  not  being  sufficient  (the  trade  allow  fiye  times).  Their 
olaims  for  better  factors  have,  however,  not  been  agreed  to  by  the  (Government. 

By  the  introduction  of  this  system  any  bounty  lormerly  existing  has  disappeared, 
and  the  proceeds  collected  from  the  sugar  duty  by  onr  Government*  have  consider- 
ably advanced.    The  revenue  from  this  source  was  as  follows : 

[Dnty,  27  floriiM  per  100  kilognuns  loaf-tagar.] 


Yesn. 


Amount. 


Aaeeesment  basla. 


1886 
1885 
1884 
1888 
1882 
1881 
1880 
1879 
1876 
1877 


Floriru. 

7,901,000 

7,860,000 

5, 847, 000 

6,272,000 

7, 405, 000 

6,488,000 

5, 878, 000 

6,541,000 

6,491,000 

6, 133, 000 


On  polarisation  basia. 


>^0n  color  baaia. 


In  a  note  placed  by  ^our  Department  at  Washington  under  your  report  of  the 
Dutch  sugar  trade  covering  1885,  the  observation  has  been  made  that  there  is  a  mis- 
apprehension in  representing  your  Government  to  give  a  bounty  on  exported  refines, 
only  a  drawback  beiuff  allowed.  The  rectification  is  correct.  However,  if  we  see 
well,  the  very  drawback  (of  2.82  cents)  included  a  large  bounty,  as  the  reduced  one 
of  2.60  cents  still  leaves  a  fair  benefit  to  your  exporting  refiners.  To  show  this,  we 
beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  the  following  calculations  of  the  relative  results  of  the 
drawback  system  in  vour  country  and  ours. 

The  comparison  is  based  on  the  Dutch  drawback,  being  the  right  equivalent  of  the 
duty  assessed  on  raw,  and  of  course  not  leaving  an  export  bonus  whatever  to  Dutch 
refiners. 

In  both  cases  are  taken  100  pounds  beet-sugar,  first  runnings,  containing  95.50^ 
orystallizable  sugar,  1^.15  ash,  and  0<^.00  glucose. 

DUTCH  STSTEM. 

Polarization ^ 95°.  50 

Less  4  times  1°.15  ash ^ 4°.  60 

900.90 
Less  neglected  fractions  (on  an  average) 0^.50 

Theoretical  vield -900,40 

Less  li  per  cent,  for  waste  on  refining lo,35 

890.05 

Duty  on  100  pounds  raw  of  the  above  quality  is  settled  by  export  of  89.05  pounds 
white,  hard-dned,  refined  sugar  (loaves,  crushed,  granulated,  or  any  other  shape). 
On  sirup  drawback  is  not  allowed. 


UNITED  STATES  STSTEM. 

« 

Duty. 

750      polarization,  at  1.4  cents  per  pound |1  40 

200.5  polarization,  at  0.4  cent|per  pound 82 


950.5 


Drawback, 


2  22 


Loaf-sugar  yield,  89. 05  pounds,  at  2.6  cents,  less  1  per  cent.  =  2.574 $2. 2921 

Sirup,  7. 70  pounds  =  0.534  gallons,  at 4  cents 0.0214 

Waste,  3.25 

100.00  pounds 2.3135 
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Accordingly  an  export  of  89.05  ponridB  white  sugar  (loaf,  &c.)  settles  the  refiners' 
debt  for  duty  on  100  pounds  raw.  and,  inclnding  his  drawback  on  simp,  still  leaves 
him  a  bounty  of  9.35  cents  per  100  poands  raw,  eqaal  to  10.52  cents  per  100  pounds 
refined,  or  about  3^  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value  of  sugar.  A  similar  result  the  Ameri- 
can refiner  arrives  at  on  melting,  instead  of  *'  first  runnings,''  **  seconds,"  either  cane 
or  beet,  not  ezceedinff  No.  13,  Dutch  color-standard,  raw  sugar  upwards  of  No.  13  be- 
inff  unavailable  for  his  use  on  account  of  its  relatively  high  taxation. 

If  you  wish  us  to  exhibit  the  two  latter  cases,  we  are  quite  ready  to  do  so ;  we  here 
abstain  from  it,  afraid  of  gettinj^  long-winded. 

Although  the  reduced  rate  or  your  drawback  has^  to  the  benefit  of  American  tax- 
payers, materially  reduced  the  exportation  of  American  refines,  neverth  eless  it  con- 
tinues remunerative  to  your  refiners,  and,  to  put  the  drawback  on  a  level  with  the 
Dutch  one,  2.50  cents  would  do.  Enabled  by  a  drawback  of  2.82  cents,  American  re- 
finers delivered  at  less  than  the  price  of  production  in  1886  to  British  consumers  about 
75,000  tons,  representing  a  boon  of  more  than  ^500,000  tendered  by  the  American  na- 
tion to  the  Imited  Kingdom ;  the  imports  of  Dutch  refines  into  the  latter  country 
during  1885  amounted  to  53,267  tons,  which^  chiefly  owing  to  the  American  competi- 
tion, could  only  find  buyers  at  unremunerative  rates,  and,  although  in  the  latter  part 
of  1886  American  imports  have  considerably  declined,  this  falling  off  has  been  largely 
counterbalanced  by  supplies  from  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  France ;  these  coun- 
tries are  now  racing, 'by  means  of  export  premium  and  at  the  expense  of  their  respect- 
ive tax-payers,  as  to  whom  the  greatest  loss  will  impart  in  supplying  the  British 
consumer  with  his  sweetening  commodity  at  less  than  cost-price.  Of  course,  this 
race  keeps  prices  down,  and  although  law  frequently  assumed  an  upward  tendency, 
the  improvement  soon  came  at  a  stand-still,  owing  to  the  refined  market  continuing 
not  paying  to  the  refiners.  On  this  account  the  margin  between  raws  and  refines  on 
an  average  was  insufficient  to  the  Dutch  refiners  all  the  year  round.  The  distance 
between  the  London  prices  of  88  cents  raw  beet  sugar  free  on  board,  Hamburg  and 
Dutch  crushed  (superior  brands)  in  bags  of  100  kilograms  has  been,  on  an  average,  aa 
follows: 


Yean. 


1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1888. 


Differ. 

ence  per 

cwt. 


Imports  of 
American  re- 
fines (aboQt). 


Tont. 

6,000 

62,000 

115.000 

75rO0O 


In  the  last  times  rumors  have  circulated  as  to  the  probability  of  the  American  sugar 
duties  being  repealed ;  if  so,  it  would  prove  of  immense  importance  to  the  sugar- 
trade  of  the  world. 

Sugar  freed  of  duty,  the  60,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  would  in  a  very 
few  vears  consume  2,000,000  tons  a  year,  and  largely  in  this  way  contribute  to  cure 
the  "  mal-aise,''  caused  by  the  gigantic  production  of  raw,  far  beyond  the  actual  re- 
quirements. 

Artiflcial  support  of  the  European  Governments  has  led  to  this  over-production;  it 
is  kiUing  the  industry  which  it  was  supposed  to  benefit,  as  the  decrease  of  sugar-value 
cannot  be  counterbalanced  by  the  most  liberalljr-gran ted  subsidy  supportable  for  any 
budget.  A  great  number  of  Russian  and  Austrian  factories  are  ruined ;  German  ones 
are  unprosperous,  Dutch  and  Belgium  growers  severely  complain. 

For  the  time  it  is  the  French  sugar-makers  only  which  are  flonrishinff,  an  enormous 
bounty  being  granted  them,  their  fi^c  leaving  duty  free,  four  out  of  the  10  kilos  ex- 
tractable  from  100  kilos  of  roots.  How  long  is  this  gleam  of  prosperity  to  last  f  The 
first  step,  although  not  the  risht  one,  has  been  made  already  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  In 
order  to  cure  the  sufferings  oi  her  treasury  (chiefly  owins  to  the  sngar-subsidizing), 
France  intends  raising  sugar  duty  with  10  francs  per  100  kilograms  ^60  instead  of  50) 
and  the  dne  sugar-yield  with  1  per  cent.  (7  per  cent,  instead  of  6  per  cent.),  but.  on 
doing  so,  apparently  drawback  should  be  proportionately  raised.  Exports  of  rennes 
must  increase,  and  the  amount  of  drawback  get  again  larger,  to  this  effect,  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  higher  duty  and  yield-proceeds  be  absorbed,  that  for  the  home 
consumers  the  price  of  sugar  ( wnioh  in  France  is  already  t^  ice  as  dear  as  in  England) 
must  still  farther  enhance  and  for  the  consumers  abroaa,  to  the  contrary,  still  farther 
cheapen.* 

•  The  amount  of  sugar  duty  collected  by  the  French  treasury  was,  during  1885, 
169,290,182  francs ;  1886, 123,052.000  francs ;  decrease  in  1^86,  46,238,182  francs.  The 
exports  of  .*efined  by  France  amounted  in  1885  to  69,805  tons;  1866,  to  97,100  tons; 
increase  in  1886,  27,295  tons.    These  figares  need  not  be  commented! 
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The  aotaal  tfitnatiou  cannot  be  of  long  duration ,  we  suppose,  viewing  at  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  European  budgets. 

The  sugar  question  could  be  radically  solved  by  universal  abolishment  of  the  su^ar 
duty,  but  this  revenue  being  indispensable  to  most  states,  the  solution  simply  is  im- 
possible on  this  account. 

We  are  perhaps  slowly  reaching  the  point,  when  the  various  countries  interested 
can  form  a  new  drawback  convention  on  the  basis  of  a  duty  on  the  raw  beet  roots, 
with  a  drawback  based  on  an  assumed  yield  of,  say,  10  per  cent.,  this  yield  to  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  stated  intervals  by  mutual  consent. 

The  above-mentioned  '*mal-aise"  has  also  severely  afflicted  our  sugar-growing 
colony,  Java. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Java  sugar  industry  (not  the  industrials)  a  bill  has  been  voted 
by  our  Chambers,  in  December  last  year,  purporting:  Suspension  during  five  years  of 
the  esport  duty  of,  say,  30  Dutch  cents  per  100  kilograms  of  sugar ;  suspension  during 
five  years  of  the  land-tax,  viz,  to  the  amount  of  50  per  cent,  in  behalf  of  the  growers 
on  grounds  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  100  per  cent,  on  behalf  of  the  growers 
on  private  grounds.  These  allowances  are  requiring  an  expenditure  of  1,960,000 
Dutch  florins  a  year,  or  rather  decreasing  the  colonial  revenue  with  said  sum  or  there- 
about.. 

Estimating  a  Java  crop  at  375,000  tons,  the  relief  amounts  to  0.53  Dutch  florins  per 
100  kilograms,  equal  to  about  10  cents  per  100  American  pounds.  The  character  of 
this  assistance  is  by  no  means  a  proteotional  one. 

Imposing  export  duties  is  an  anaohroniBm ;  they  ought  to  have  been  repealed  in  our 
colonies  long  since,  but  under  the  prevailing  circumstances  a  repeal  has  become  most 
urgent,  not  only  because  export  duty  was  a  wrong  and  an  injury  to  our  Java  sugar- 
growers,  but  also  because  it  now  is  an  impediment  to  holding  their  ^ound  against 
the  bounty-fed  European  sugars;  its  appeal  of  course  is  an  act  of  justice  and  of  wise 
economy. 

For  the  Dutch  Indian  Government,  being  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  the  areal 
under  cultivation  for  sugar-growing,  the  continuance  of  the  sugar  tactories  is  of  im- 
mense importance ;  decay  would  disable  tenants  to  pay  their  land-rent ;  its  temporary 
eublation  or  reduction,  to  the  contrary,  may  perhaps  enable  them  to  overtide  the 
bard  times  now  prevailing  and  to  settle  later  on  the  due  lease,  including  the  one  for 
which  payment  has  now  been  deferred  for  five  years,  and,  last  not  least,  sugar-makers 
continuing  at  work,  pauperism,  discontent,  and  rebellion  amongst  the  numerous 
Javanese  population  employed  by  the  factories  are  being  prevented  to  the  very  benefit 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  welfare  of  our  colony. 

Wo  trust  the  above  particulars  will  have  some  interest  to  yon ;  if  so,  we  shall  be 
pleased  at  their  getting  mention  in  your  consular  report,  especially  the  comparative 
x^ults  of  the  American  and  Dutch  drawback  systems. 

If  you  wish  us  to  give  any  further  elucidations  we  are  always  quite  ready  to  do  so. 
We  are,  sir,  yours  truly, 

De  Hollandsche  Suiker  Raffixadery. 

J.  PEELEN. 
J.  H.  G.  FERMAN. 

D.  Eckstein, 

Consul  of  the  United  JStatee  of  AmeHoa,  Amettrdam, 

THE  DIAMOND  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  AT  AMSTERDAM  IN  1886. 

Whilst  diamonds  have,  and  always  retain,  a  certain  intrinsic  value, 
whilst  their  quality  is  not  impaired  by  age,  climate,  or  from  other  causes, 
and  though  they  are  a  species  of  property  which  can,  to  almost  any 
amount,  be  put  away  for  safe-keeping  so  conveniently,  yet  it  is  claimed 
that  the  diamond  industry  and  the  trade  in  the  article  do  not  escape 
the  mutations  to  which  other  industries  and  general  commerce  are  al- 
ways subject. 

Whatever  at  any  time  has  a  widespread  effect,  favorable  or  otherwise, 
upon  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises,  operates  upon  and  affects 
t(»  about  an  equal  degree  the  industry  and  trade  in  question. 

This,  it  is  said,  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  during  the  past  five 
years  (1882-'86),  as  the  prevailing  general  condition  of  the  several  coun- 
tries  whereiu  markets  are  usually  and  principally  sought  and  found 
determined  every  rise  and  fall  in  the  demand  for  the  article,  and  brought 
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on  corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  the  rough  and  the  finished 
goods. 

In  1886  the  importations  of  "rough  stuff"  were  very  large,  but  at  the 
same  time  hardly  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  "polished  goods;"  and 
prices  were  firm  for  the  one  as  well  as  for  the  other,  with  ever  rising 
tendencies,  which  became  more  especially  pronounced  during  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  higher  prices  are  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the 
principal  diamond  mines  are  more  and  more  getting  into  the  posses- 
sion of  incorporated  bodies  or  companies,  well  provided  wirh  capital, 
and  which  can  and  do  manage  and  regulate  the  product  being  broujrht 
into  the  market  in  such  manner  or  in  such  quantities,  from  time  to  time, 
as  to  insure  its  commanding  fair  prices. 

Formerly,  when  the  mines  belonged  to  fewer  organized  companies, 
but  were  the  property  of  so  many  more  independent  individuals,  the 
product  came  more  irregularly  into  the  market,  which  gave  rise  to 
transactions  of  a  more  speculative  character,  and  which  often  proved 
dangerous,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  those  therein  engaged. 

It  is  also  reported  that  operations  in  thedinmond  fields  are  now  much 
more  expensive  than  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  that  this  accounts  in 
part  for  the'  advance  in  prices. 

To  give  any  estimate  which  would  be  even  approximately  correct  as 
to  the  quantity  of  diamonds  or  their  value,  which  in  1886,  or  in  any  one 
previous  year,  underwent  the  processes  of  cleaning,  cutting,  and  polish- 
ing at  Amsterdam,  does  not  appear  to  be  possible. 

An  estimate  has,  however,  been  handed  to  me,  according  to  which 
about  20,000  carats  of  "  rough  goods"  on  an  average  per  week,  reached 
the  hands  of  the  manufiEicturers  who  own  or  control  the  large  diamond 
works,  and  those  who  carry  on  the  business  on  a  small  scale  at  home,, 
daring  the  year  1886. 

These,  when  completely  finished,  vary  in  price  or  value  all  the  way 
from  about  $4  to  $55  per  carat  for  the  greater  quantity,  whilst  some 
stones  are  always  turned  out  which  command  very  much  higher  prices. 

The  vast  amount  of  capital  represented  by  and  invested  in  this  in- 
dustry and  trade  must  not  be  considered  as  being  altogether  Dutch  or 
Amsterdam  capital,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  goods  manipu- 
lated here  is  owned  in  London  and  Paris,  is  sent  here  in  the  rough  state 
by  various  large  London  and  Paris  houses,  and  returned  to  them  after 
being  completely  finished. 

The  goods  which  belong  to  Amsterdammers  and  which  are  worked 
for  and  on  account  of  the  regular  diamond  merchants  and  others  here, 
And  to  a  goodly  extent  a  market  in  the  United  States,  particularly  bril- 
liants of  best  and  choice  quality  and  of  good  size  and  weight. 

The  chief  markets  in  Europe  which,  in  part,  procure  supplies  of  the 
article  in  question  at  Amsterdam  are  London,  j?aris,  Berlin,  Frankfort, 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Borne,  Naples,  Barcelona,  and  Madrid. 

Outside  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp  the  diamond  industry  is  nowhere 
carried  on  very  extensively.  At  Hanau,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
it  is,  as  I  understand,  of  some  importance,  and  the  diamond  cutting  and 
polishing  there  is  almost  exclusively  for  London  account. 

At  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp  the  trade  is,  as  a  general  thing,  con- 
ducted upon  the  cash  system,  credit,  when  asked  and  extended,  being 
osoally  on  short  time,  whereas  at  London  and  Paris  the  credit  system 
prevails,  and  from  six  to  eight  months'  time  is  frequently  given  in  the 
diamond  business. 
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Gash  buyers  are  said  to  enjoy  au  advantage  of  at  least  from  4  to  6 
per  cent,  on  purchases  made  here. 

The  aggregate  amount  earned  .or  paid  in  wages  to  the  workmen  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  diamond  industry  at  Amsterdam  is  repre- 
sented to  me  to  amount  to  about  7,500,000  florins,  or  $3,000,000  per 
annum,  reckoned  on  the  scale  of  last  year's  operations. 

From  this  sum  must,  however,  be  deducted  the  rather  considerable 
amount  of  expenses  which  are  incurred  by  polishers  for  use  of  moving- 
power,  and  for  the  privilege  of  plying  their  trade  in  the  diamond  fac- 
tories, or  which  they  incur,  in  many  cases,  at  their  homes  on  the  same 
account. 

To  obtain  the  true  figures  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  j^ro- 
ducing  the  finished  brilliant  out  of  the  rough  diamond  is  extremely 
difficult,  as  a  great  many  cleavers  and  cutters  as  well  as  polishers  work 
at  their  homes. 

The  only  estimate  I  could  procure  states  that  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  from  7,000  to  8,000  individuals  are  at  the  present  time 
interested  here,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  the  industry  under  consid- 
eration, and  in  the  business  of  purchase  and  sale  of  rough  and  finished 
goods. 

The  wages  paid  to  or  earned  by  the  various  classes  of  workmen,  or 
for  cleaving,  cutting,  and  polishing,  have  been  on  a  downward  scale  lor 
the  last  five  years  or  {:0,  and  this  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  workmen,  which  would  show  that  the  inex- 
orable law  of  demand  and  supply  exerts  itself  in  this  case  as  well  as  in 
others. 

As  it  is  not  very  hard  to  learn  one  or  the  Other  of  the  processes  of 
the  trade,  and  as  under  anyways  favbrable  circumstances  the  diamond 
workers,  generally  and  comparatively,  find  themselvA3S  somewhat  belter 
situated  than  workmen  in  other  trades,  there  appears  to  be  a  never- 
ceasing  accession  to  the  number  of  apprentices.  If  this  continues  to  be 
the  case  much  longer  there  would  seem  to  be  but  poor  prospects  Jor 
them  in  the  near  future ;  and  this  the  more  so  as  there  exists  amongst 
the  diamond  workmen  here  no  recognized  organization,  and  as  they 
are,  up  to  the  present,  nearly  defenseless  against  the  manufacturers. 

Tbe  above  remark,  based  upon  the  written  statement  of  one  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  here,  seems  noteworthy  on  that  account,  and, 
further,  because  it  is  so  entirely  contrary  to  the  at  present  almost  every- 
where prevailing  order  of  things. 

The  exports  of  diamonds  from  Amsterdam  to  the  United  States,  in 
80  far  as  their  value  is  known  to  me  through  the  certification  of  invoices 
at  this  consulate,  amounted  to  $1,378,542.78  in  1886;  to  $347,527.33  in 
1886;  to  $262,402.39  in  1884 ;  to  $227,763.86  in  1883 ;  and  to  $397,865.11 
in  1882. 

The  above  figures  are,  however,  far  from  representing  the  actual 
value  of  all  the  diamonds  which  have  been  in  either  one  of  those  years 
purchased  by  Americans  or  for  their  account,  and  which  have  been 
shipped  to  New  York  and  to  other  places  in  the  United  States. 

For  many  purchases,  aggregating  a  large  sum  annually,  invoices  are 
never  presented  for  certification  at  this  consulate,  but  the  goods  are 
either  forwarded  to  Paris  or  London  or  taken  upon  the  person  of  the  buy- 
ers or  owners,  and  invoices  for  them  are  presumably  brought  to  our 
consulates-general  in  those  cities  and  there  certified. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  practice  is  irregular,  if  not  unlawAil, 
and  that  in  any  event  it  involves  a  violation  of  the  Treasury  regulations. 
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I  have  on  several  occasions  called  the  Department's  attention  to  this 
matter,  where  it  was  considered  and  promptly  acted  upon,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  it  will  reqaire  the  adoption  of  more  stringent  measures  than 
have  hitherto  been  employed  if  the  practice  in  question  is  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

FINANCES  OP  THE  NETHERLANDS,   1886. 

The  conversion  of  the  4  i^er  cent,  national  debt  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  year  1886,  had  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vious to  the  occurrence  been  held  in  view  or  contemplated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  object. 

Consequently,  when  the  rate  of  interest  became  everywhere  very  low, 
and  when  it  appeared  that  a  money  plethora  would  set  in  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  the  matter  of  **  conversion  "  was  earnestly  taken  in  hand 
and  discussed  by  the  finance  department.  One  of  the  two  groups  or 
combinations  of  bankers  which  then  appeared  upon  the  scene  and 
offered,  upon  certain  terms,  to  undertake  the  transaction,  consisted  of  the 
prominent  banking  house  of  Lippmanu,  Eosenthal  &  Co.,  which  proposed 
to  associate  itself  with  the  Hothschild  fr^res,  in  Paris,  N.  M.  Koths- 
child  &  Sons,  in  London,  and  M.  A.  von  Eothschild  &  Sons,  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  and  to  take  upon  themselves  the  entire  conversion  of 
about  340,000,000  florins  of  the  4  percent,  national  debt  at  the  rate  of  97 
per  cent,  against  the  to  be  emitted  3^  per  cent.  Government  bonds. 

This  proposition  was  approved  by  the  Eothschild  houses,  and  in  ac- 
cordance therewith  a  preliminary  agreement  was  entered  into  in  the 
month  of  February,  1886,  between  the  minister  of  finance  and  the  agent 
of  the  Eothschilds  in  this  city,  and  George  Eosenthal,  esq.,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  his  firm  of  Lippmann,  Eosenthal  &  Co.,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  both  Chambers  of  the  States-General,  and  the  subsequent  sanction 
of  the  Bang. 

This  arrangement  caused  a  certain  amount  of  ill-feeling  and  opposition 
to  its  consummation  from  certain  quarters,  and  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  made  with  the  Eothschild  houses,  who  are  foreigners. 

However,  the  agreement  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  and  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  both  Cham- 
bers, as  a  bill  based  thereupon  was  passed,  with  very  slight  modifica- 
tions, on  the  9th  of  May,  1886,  with  very  large  majorities  in  both  Cham- 
bers, and  being  speedily  thereafter  approved  by  the  King,  became  law. 

The  contract,  thereafter  in  force,  was  soon  afterwards  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Messrs.  Eothschild.  The  owners  and  holders  of  4  per 
cent,  bonds  received  notice  that  within  fourteen  days  they  had  to  declare 
themselves  whether  they  desired  payment  at  par.  Those  who  allowed 
that  term  to  pas^  without  requiring  such  cash  payment  received  a  pre- 
mium of- 2  per  cent,  in  cash,  and  the  3^  per  cent,  new  emission  at  the 
rate  of  98  per  cent.  Only  about  1.000,000  florins  of  the  4  per  cent,  debt 
was  asked  and  required  to  be  paid  back.  The  entire  balance,  or  about 
339,000,000,  of  the  4  per  cent,  debt  was  converted  into  the  new  ^  per 
cents. 

The  contractors  took  care  that  the  4  per  cent,  old  bonds,  which  then 
came  into  the  market  in  large  amounts,  were  bought  up  by  them  at  a 
premium  over  par,  whilst  the  course  of  the  new  3J  per  cent,  debt  kept 
itself  somewhat  above  the  price  of  emission,  98  per  cent.,  went  up  to  as 
much  as  101  per  cent.,  and  stood,  at  near  the  close  of  the  year,  at  par, 
or  2  per  cent,  above  the  course  of  emisi^ion. 
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The  delireries  for  conversion  took  place  so  quickly  that  at  the  end  of 
November  only  a  very  ijmall  proportion  of  the  old  I  per  cent,  issue  re- 
mained outstanding  for  exchange. 

The  new  rate  of  interest,  3J  per  cent.,  went  into  force  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  1886. 

The  Government  issued  paid-up  scrips,  which  are  soon  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  new  obligations. 

The  denominations  of  the  new  bonds  are  12,000,  6,000, 1,200, 1,000, 
600,  and  100  florins,  with  interest  coupons  attached,  payable  half-yearly, 
lt>t  of  April  and  Ist  of  October.  The  interest  is  payable  not  only  in 
Holland,  but  provision  is  made  for  its  payment  at  Paris,  London,  Ber- 
lin, and  Frankfort-onthe-Main. 

The  Government  has  assumed  the  obligation  not  to  convert  the  new 
3J  per  cent,  debt  during  the  next  ten  years. 

It  is  generally  considered  here  that  the  conversion  of  the  Dutch  4 
per  cent,  national  debt  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  promptly  per- 
fected financial  operations  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe  latterly. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  national  debt  of  the  Netherlands  consists  of: 

Florins. 
(1)  Inscriptions  in  the  Public   Ledger  (Grootboek)  of  the  2^  per  cent. 

national  debt  to  a  nominal  capital  of 630, 593, 300 

(*2)  Inscriptions  in  the  Pablio  Ledger  of  the  3  per  cent,  national  debt 

to  a  nominal  capital  of 94,642,850 

(3)  Inscriptions  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  the  3i  per  cent,  national  debt 

and  3^  per  cent,  obligations,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  May  9, 1886,  Staatsblad  No.  102,  together  representing  a  nomi- 
nal capital  of  .348,085,000 

(4)  Three  and  one-half  per  cent,  obligations  of  the  late  Amortization 

Syndicate,  to  a  nominal  capital  of 9,243,000 

Total 1,062,564,150 

On  the  entire  national  debt  the  annual  interest  amounts  at  present 
to  01,104,723  florins. 


* 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


The  estimated  national  revenne  amounted  for  1885  to  115,764,176 
florins,  and  for  1886,  to  120,149,065  florins  ,*  and  the  estimated  amount 
of  national  expenditures  was  135,614,355.875  florins  in  1885,  and  132,- 
543,648.935  florins  in  1886.  This  shows  that  in  both  years  the  expend- 
itures exceeded  the  revenues;  the  deficit  amounting  to  19,850,179.875- 
florins  in  1885,  and  to  12,304,583.935  florins  in  1886. 

According  to  a  statement  before  me,  and  which  I  suppose  to  be  cor- 
rect, thpe  appropriations  for  the  national  service  of  the  current  year 
(1887)  are  as  follows : 

Ftorina. 

Boyalhonsehold 660,000.00 

State  establishmentB  and  royal  cabinet 616,007.00 

Department  of  foreign  affain 681,151.00 

Department  of  Justice 5,059,759.00 

Department  of  interior 10,l83,0ia00 

Department  of  navy 6,454,182.60 

National  debt 33,871,314.88 

Department  of  the  treasury 23,323,244.63^ 

Departmentof  war 20,354,016.00 

Department  of  water- works,  trade,  and  industry 23,666,896.21 

Department  of  colonies 1,310,506.43 

Unforeseen  expenditures 50,000.00 

Total 126,220,097.35* 
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The  estimated  revenues  for  same  period  of  time  amount  to  1 15,973,075 
florins,  and  it  is  thereby  shown  that  the  expenditures  exceed  the  es- 
timated revenues  in  the  sum  of  10,247,022.35^  florins.  Besides  that, 
nnder  some  existing  law,  provision  remains  still  to  be  made  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  navy  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1887. 


BANK  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


The  following  a^e  summarized  statements  showing  the  status  of  this 
financial  institution  on  given  days  during  the  year  1886,  and  the  rates 
of  exchange  on  same  days  and  year  at  Amsterdam : 


Portefeaille   and 
Lombard,  or  ad- 
Tancea   on    di- 
yerseseoaritlee. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Kates  of  exchange. 

D»to. 

London  (per 
pound  ster- 
ling). 

Paris  (per 
100  francs). 

47.75 

47.80 

47.75 

47.85 

47.874 

47.80 

47. 724 

Germany 

(per  100  rix 

marks). 

JaDiiary2 

April  30. 

June  30 

July  31 

Anga8t28..  . 
November  6 .. 
December  24.. 

Floritui, 
97,000,000 
70,000,000 
07.000.000 
03, 500, 000 
GO.  000. 000 
77,000,000 
86,000,000 

Florint. 
48.000.000 
72,000.000 
77,000,000 
80, 000. 000 
80. 000,  000 
70, 000, 000 
67, 000, 000 

Florins. 
06,000.000 

oa  000, 000 

93,000.000 
98. 000.  000 
07, 000, 000 
97, 000, 000 
07, 000, 000 

12.05 
12.00 
12.05 
12.06 
12.00 
12. 12 
r2.09 

50.10 
58.95 
59.05 
.59. 15 
50. 10 
50.10 
50.25 

AMERICAN  SECURITIES. 

All  that  is  stated  under  this  caption  consists  of  a  verbatim  transla- 
tion of  a  communication  requested  of  and  received  by  me  from  a  prom- 
inent firm  here  extensively  engaged  as  agents  or  factors  in  American 
railway  and  other  stocks  : 

The  Dutch  pablio  have  every  canne  to  be  satisfied  with  tbo  results,  from  a  fiuau- 
cial  point  of  view,  of  the  eventful  year  18d6.  The  preceding  year  hsui  made  rather 
large  breaches  in  the  invested  capital  in  this  country,  and  if  those  wounds,  as  far  as 
they  were  not  in  some  way  connected  with  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  tlie  Dutch 
Indies,  have  been  partially  healed,  this  is  mostly  duo  to  the  exteusivc  holdingH  in 
American  seonrities,  which,  as  far  as  the  pnrely  speculative  securities  and  shares  are 
concerned,  coold  be  disposed  of  at  highly  remnnerati  vo  prices  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  period  of  uneasiness  {malaise)  aud  tae  downward  course 
and  collapse  of  quotations  did  not  fail  to  raise  a  general  outcry  against  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  **  American  papers,"  but  they  did  not  prevent  the  purchases  being 
steadily  continued,  with  a  view  either  to  get  a  lower  average  for  securities  bought 
at  higher  prices  or  to  create  new  positions  tor  the  rise. 

The  Dutch  in  this  respect  are  possessed  of  a  rare  pertinacity,  the  success  ef  which 
is  facilitated  by  their  considerable  moneyed  power,  and  the  result  was  this  time,  as 
it  has  been  so  often  already,  a  good  one. 

For  some  time  since  these  cheaply-bought  securities  are  being  gradually  disposed 
of,  and  in  this  manner  the  country  has  been  enriched  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money. 

The  bond  market  is  differently  circumstanced.  American  railroad  bonds  have  been 
since  a  series  of  years  a  common  investment  here,  and  long  before  English  or  German 
capitalists,  frightened  off  by  the  crisis  of  1873,  took  courage  to  give  again  attention 
to  them,  millions  of  money  were  earned  here  by  the  surplus  interest  alone,  compared 
to  the  low  rental  of  such  European  securities  as  had  a  reputation  of  solidity.  In  somo 
cases  there  were  errors  made,  of  course,  and  times  came  when  a  part  of  those  invest- 
raeots  was  bitterly  repented.  For  instanco,  when  7  per  cent.  Rio  Grande  extrusion 
Ijonda  were  down  at  40  per  cent,  there  were  held  ip  the  country  about  $10,000,000  of 
them  that  had  been  bought  at  par.  People  went  on  purchasing,  however,  and  at 
present,  thanks  to  the  success  of  the  reorganization,  toe  new  bonds  are  at  a  price 
representing  125  per  cent,  of  the  old  extensions. 

H.  Ex.  171 32 
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After  this  resnlt  all  past  sofierings  were  of  course  forgotten,  and  also  from  other 
parts  there  was  no  lack  of  fresh  impalses  for  investment  m  American  secnritief. 

There  was,  for  instance,  the  mania  of  conversions :  Government  converted,  every 
town  and  townlet  thought  necessary  to  follow  its  example,  and  many  a  capitalist  was 
compelled,  not  to  have  his  income  diminished  more  than  he  coald  afford,  to  take  to 
securities  of  inferior  quality  but  bearing  a  higher  interest.    Besides,  the  uncertain 

Eolitical  situation  in  Europe  induced  many  to  invest  their  capital  in  America,  which 
as  nothing  to  fear  from  European  difficulties  and  in  the  long  run  can  only  profit  by 
them. 

Conseauently,  upon  the  low  price  of  money  both  in  America  and  here,  the  prices 
of  first-class  railway  bonds  had  risen  considerably,  so  that  these  for  some  time  already 
did  not  yield  as  much  interest  as  before,  and  were  not  in  request  any  more  for  invest- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for  that  bonds  of  a 
slightly  speculative  character,  but  yielding  a  satisfactory  interest,  found  a  ready  re- 
ception here ;  thanks,  however,  to  the  enormous  progress  and  development  every- 
where in  America  such  investments  have  proved  very  profitable. 

In  the  mean  time  the  construction  of  so  ma.jy  new  lines  of  road,  especially  west  and 
south  of  Chicago,  is  viewed  here  with  some  distrust,  as  it  is  feaied  that  the  competi- 
tion which  these  constructions  are  sure  to  create  must  finally  lead  to  renewed  tariff- 
wars,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  have  been  so  deeply  felt  here. 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  considered  that  these  constructions  are  not  undertaken, 
as  formerly,  by  feeble  companies,  but  by  very  powerful  ones,  who  are  able  in  case  of 
need  to  maintain  the  new  lines  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  their  own  purse;  bo 
that  at  the  worst  a  reduction  of  dividends  is  to  be  expected,  and  that  in  a  country 
which,  like  the  United  States,  has  such  enormous  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  and  is 
not  overweighted  by  surplus  population  and  military  charges,  in  many  respects  some 
greater  risk  may  be  taken  than  in  our  overburdened  and  politically  much  and  con- 
stantly menaced  Europe. 

PETBOLET7M  IN  HOLLAND   IN  1886. 

From  a  printed  statement  before  me,  which  I  believe  to  be  entirely 
correct,  thoagh  it  is  not  official,  bat  published  by  the  prominent  firm  of 
M.  &  R.  De  Mouchj^  of  Rotterdam,  I  observe  that  the  consumption  of 
petroleum  in  Holland  has  further  increased  by  about  36,000  barrels  in 
1886  as  against  1885,  and  that  its  increase  has  been  steadily  in  progress 
for  a  number  of  years  last  past,  the  same  having  amounted  to  but  315,000 
barrels  in  18  <  8,  whilst  about  542,000  barrels  have  been  consumed  in  this 
country  in  1886. 

But  it  is  not  owing  so  much  to  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the 
article  as  to  that  in  the  reexportation  of  the  same,  that  the  trade  therein 
has  been  so  progressive  during  the  past  year.  This  refers  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  where  formerly  existing  great  obstacles 
to  the  convenient  and  cheap  approach  to  the  city  are. said  to  have  been 
entirely  obliterated,  and  where  the  new  water-way  now  affords  ample 
facility  for  vessels  of  almost  any  draught  to  come  with  full  cargoes  up 
to  the  wharves  of  the  port  without  dilficulty. 

As  a  part  of  the  resultof  the  improvement  in  this  respect  it  is  claimed 
that  the  petroleum  trade  increased  as  it  did  last  year,  so  that  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  nearly  600,000  barrels,  of  which  about  55  per  cent., 
or  nearly  300,000  barrels,  wei^  re-exported. 

It  is  even  stated  that  the  setting  in  of  so  considerable  and  shaq)  a 
competition  against  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp  in  handling  the 
article  in  question,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  calculated  to  reach  German 
markets,  is  now  attracting  general  attention  at  those  ])orts  and  has  in- 
duced the  German  Government  to  reduce  the  freight  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  petroleum  30  per  cent  on  certain  Government  railways. 
This,  as  I  understand,  is  more  especially  done  in  order  to  favor  and  pro- 
tect the  port  of  Bremen  in  retaining,  if  possible,  its  petroleum  trade. 

The  total  imports  at  Rotterdam  increased  in  1886  by  about  65  per 
cent,  as  against  1885,  and  about  155  per  cent,  as  against  1884. 
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The  deliveries  show  a  very  mach  similar  result.  lu  1886  they  iu- 
creased  by  aboat  40  per  cent,  as  agaiust  1885,  aud  by  about  140  per 
cent,  as  against  1884. 

There  are  uauy  indications  which  would  let  it  appear  that  Rotter- 
dam's prospects  for  a  still  and  much  further  extension  of  this  trade  are 
very  good.  The  situation  of  its  harbor  and  its  Ehiue  connections  are 
such  as  to  justify  expectations  that  petroleum  in  greater  quantities  than 
ever  will  in  the  near  future  find  its  way  to  the  interior  parts  of  Ger- 
many by  way  of  Botterdam. 

The  imports  and  deliveries  at  Amsterdam  in  1886  also  increased  im- 
mensely, but  more  on  account  of  greater  demand  for  the  domestic  con- 
sumption than  for  re-exporting  purposes.  The  imports  here,  which 
were  only  133,000  barrels  in  1878,  aud  had  reached  208,000  barrels  in 
1885,  ran  up  to  317,952  barrels  last  year. 

Amsterdam's  present  condition  is  in  certain  but  important  respects 
less  favorable  than  Botterdam's,  and  this  seems  to  be  chiefly  owing  to 
imperfections  in  the  marine  works  at  Ymuiden,  the  harbor  and  locks, 
and  its  defective  water  communication  with  the  Bhine. 

However,  all  this  will  be  remedied  some  day,  not,  perhaps,  in  the  near 
future;  but  when  the  time  shall  have  arrived  it  will,  unquestionably, 
bring  with  it  an  amount  of  maritime  and  commercial  progress  such  as 
would  seem  should  stimulate  its  people  to  the  utmost  exertions  to  pre- 
vent its  being  put  off. 

It  is  represented  that  although  the  trade  here  last  year  was  larger 
than  ever,  importers  and  speculators  did  not  do  a  lucrative  business. 
The  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  9  florins  per  100  kilograms, 
receded  all  the  way  to  7J  florins,  and  closed  at  about  8  florins. 

For  spring  deliveries  here  petroleum  is  offered  at  about  7J  florins. 
This  price  is  held  to  be  very  low,  but  it  is  said  that  whilst  the  contest 
between  the  American  and  Russian  producers  will  last  higher  prices 
are  imx^robable. 

A  Botterdam  report  says : 

RoBsia  makes  powerftil  exertions  to  conquer  a  share  of  the  European  consumption, 
but  so  far  tlie  Russian  oil  meets  with  but  little  favor  in  this  neighborhood. 

In  different  ports  the  *' tank  system"  is  being  introdnced,  and  several  'Hank- 
steamers"  are  running,  but  this*  system  is,  as  yet,  too  much  of  a  novelty  to  judge  or 
decide  whether  this  ''trade  without  barrels"  will  satiMfy  the  cherished  expecta-* 
tions. 

Opportunities  to  build  "  tanks"  here  (Rotterdam)  are  amply  on  hand, 
but  the  importers  are  not  yet  inclined  to  join  this  ''new  method,"  par- 
ticularly as  the  manipulations  connected  with  the  gluing  and  tilling  of 
barrels,  and  cost  thereby  caused,  cannot  yet  be  satisfactorily  calculated. 

In  this  place  I  have  to  refer  to  my  dispatch  No.  631,  of  the  23d  of 
September  last,  by  which  I  informed  the  Department  that  at  Amster- 
dam rather  extensive  preparations  were  being  made,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  introduction  and  sale  of  Russian  jietroleum  in  this  country. 

I  also  described  in  the  said  dispatch  of  what  the  said  preparations 
consisted,  stated  that  the  petroleum  was  intended  to  be  imported  in 
tank-steamers,  and  that  the  first  consignment  vri\s  expected  to  arrive 
in  October  or  November  last. 

1  have  now  to  report  that  up  to  the  present  no  tank-steamers  with 
Russian  oil  have  come  here,  on  account,  as  explained  to  me,  of  certain 
unavoidable  delays  in  completingthe  reservoir  and  other  works  intended 
lor  its  reception  and  handling  it. 

According  to  an  article  on  the  subject  in  one  of  the  newspapers  in  its 
issue  of  the  22d  instant,  the  reservoir,  &c.,  are  now  entirely  ready,  and 
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the  firm  of  Moes,  Groockewit  &  Co.,  here,  agents  of  the  Messrs.  Nobel 
Brothers,  of  St.  Petersburg,  expect  that  before  inaDy  days  the  first  tauk- 
steaoier,  with  a  cargo  of  petroleum,  will  rejich  their  wharf. 

The  matter  shall  continue  to  receive  my  attention,  and  anything  inter- 
esting or  noteworthy  and  relating  thereto  will  be  reported. 

Consumption  of  petroleum  in  Holland, 


Year. 


1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1882 


Barrels. 


642,000 
606,000 
60.5,000 
470,000 
425,000 


Year. 


1881 \ 

1880 

1879 

1878 


Barrels. 


885.000 
360,000 
325.000 
315,000 


Imports  and  deliveries  of  petroleum  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsierdamj  each  year^  from  1878  to 

1886,  inclusive. 


Botterdam. 

Amsterdam. 

Years. 

Rotterdam. 

Amsterdam. 

Years. 

Imports. 

D«llv- 
eries. 

Imports. 

Deliv- 
eries. 

Imports. 

Barrel*. 
193, 235 
216, 071 
189,850 
219. 293 

Deliv- 
eries. 

Imports. 

Barrel*. 
106,329 
217, 051 
lf>0.209 
133,63:{ 

Deliv- 
eries. 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

Barrel*. 

•594.610 
357. 102 
234,  515 
194.  736 
292,600 

Barrel*. 

•567. 088 
305.  345 
233. 413 
2-il.OIl 
282,  OCO 

BarreU. 
317, 952 
208,000 
265.000 
211.300 
189.573 

Barrel*. 
316.202 
237,000 
2.52,000 
235. 353 
180,877 

1881  .... 

\m) .... 

1879.... 
1878.... 

Barrel*. 
204,000 
206,466 
199.880 
215,872 

Barrel*, 
205,924 
194.414 
156. 379 
110.826 

•These  imports  iBolude  about  27,000  barrels  landed  at  Vlissingen,  and  aboat  29,000  barrels  delivered 
at  that  port. 

OLEOMARGARINE   IN  HOLLAND  IN  1886. 

The  American  share  in  the  trade  and  consumption  or  use  of  ^^  marga- 
rine'' in  artificial  butter-making  in  Holland  continues  to  be  an  impor- 
tant interest,  which  it  would  seem  to  behoove  our  manufacturers  of  the 
article  to  guard  and  foster  most  carefully  if  they  desire  to  retain  or 
enlarge  it,  as  the  oil  is  now  produced  in  ever-improving  qualities  in 
Austria,  Hungary,  France,  and  Kussia,  from  all  of  which  countries  it 
is  said  to  be  imported  into  Holland  in  apparently  increasing  quantities. 

As  to  the  quantity  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1886,  I  have 
consulted  a  number  of  printed  and  written  statements  emanating  and 
received  from  parties  prominently  identified  with  transactions  in  mar- 
garine, but  haitlly  any  two  of  them  agree  thereon.  The  lowest  esti- 
mate 1  have  seen  puts  the  imports  of  last  year  at  114,000  tierces,  and 
the  highest  at  121,480  tierce^^,  or  about  18,300,000  kilograms. 

In  tlie  absence  of  any  official  records  being  kept  or  statistics  on  the 
subject  published,  1  am  unable  to  determine  what  really  are  the  true 
ami  correct  figures  representing  the  imports  during  the  past  or  any  one 
previous  year,  or  whether  they  increased  or  decreased  in  1886  as 
against  the  preceding  year  or  years. 

Regarding  the  quantities  of  European  margarine  which  found  their 
way  into  Holland  last  year  or  during  any  given  previous  perio<l,  it  can 
only  l)e  stated  tJiat  in  the  aggregate  they  are  very  large,  but  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  and  furnish  even  an  approximately  correct  esti- 
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mate  of  tbem.     At  any  rate  those  most  intimately  conversant  with  tbe 
matter  claim  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so. 

From  a  statement  on  tbe  subject,  published  at  Vienna,  I  quote  as 
follows : 

The  tranitactions  ( UtMatze)  of  Enrupeab  inargariDoin  HoUaml,  in  1886,  amounted  to 
46,500  tierces.  This,  liowevdr.refors  only  to  Huch  trunsactiouH as  are  actually  known, 
as  their  real  extent  can  never  be  correctly  ascertained.  The  buHincss  in  European 
goods  is  too  ranch  cut  up,  or,  in  tlie  first  place,  in  the  hau<ls  of  too  large  a  number  of 
agents,  none  of  wbom  handle  large  quantities.  Besides  this,  there  are  a  number  of 
Parisian,  Vienna,  Duda-Pesther,  and  Russian  oil  manufacturers  who  have  standing 
contracts  with  butteriue  mauufacturers  in  Holland,  to  whom  their  product  is  shipped, 
but  it  never  comes  upon  the  market,  and  it  is  therefore  unknown  how  much  marga- 
rine goes  from  Paris,  Russia,  &c.,  direct  to  factories  in  Holland. 

The  year's  (1886)  result  of  tbe  trade  in  margarine  bas  been  more  or 
less  satisfactory  to  importers,  dealers,  speculators,  and  consumers,  as 
during  most  of  tbe  year  tbe  demand  bas  been  very  regular. 

Tbe  prices  of  tbe  article  are  generally  and  principally  regulated  by 
demand  and  supply,  and  it  is  said  to  be  diliicult  to  explain  tbe  reasons 
or  causes  which  brought  about  the  great  lluctuatious  therein  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year. 

Best  or  prime  American  brands  commanded  about  53  fiorins  per  100 
kilograms  in  January,  1886,  went  up  to  about  61  florins  in  the  fore  \va^t 
of  March,  and  receded  again  quite  unaccountably  to  about  45  florins 
in  the  middle  of  April.  This  gave  rise  to  large  pui*cbases  by  specu- 
lators and  butter  manufacturers,  who  were  further  thereto  induced  by 
the  excellent  qualities  of  tbe  various  brands. 

Tbe  eagerness  to  purchase  at  such  low  rates  naturally  exerted  its  in 
fluence  very  quickly,  so  that  the  class  of  goods  in  question  soon  fetched 
as  much  as  62  florins.  Subsequently,  and  for  a  certain  period,  they 
fluctuated  between  48  and  about  5S  florins,  but  at  about  the  end  of 
September,  when  stocks  of  fine  qualities  ran  quite  low,  and  the  demand 
being  considerable,  as  much  as  72  florins  was  paid,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing mouth  sales  took  place  at  even  ^2  and  84  florins  per  100  kilograms. 

At  about  that  time  buyers  drew  back,  and  holders  of  tbe  article  were 
soon  obliged  to  accept  again,  say  from  65  to  67  florins,  which  prices 
ruled  and  were  regarded  as  about  tbe  value  of  tbe  best  prime  brands 
of  American  oil  at  the  close  of  tbe  year. 

The  prices  for  inferior  qualities  ranged  about  as  follows,  viz:  Open- 
ing prices  in  January,  about  40  florins  per  100  kilograms,  reached 
their  lowest  level  latter  j)art  of  March,  when  they  were  quoted  at  about 
25  florins ;  their  highest  mark  in  October,  when  they  were  sold  at  about 
52  florins,  and  closed  at  the  end  of  tbe  year  at  45  florins. 

Concerning  the  quality  of  the  American  margarine,!  see  it  remarked 
that  some  of  the  brands,  especially  Harrison,  Salzberger,  Nelson,  Mor- 
ris, and  now  and  then  Armour  and  Lincoln,  arrived  in  Holland  regu- 
larly throughout  tbe  year  in  most  excellent  condition,  which  formerly, 
and  particularly  during  the  summer  months,  was  not  always  the  case. 
As  ]>eculiar  and  noteworthy  facts  are  pointed  out,  that  **oiF'of  the 
brand  *^  Harrison^  was  sold  in  the  month  of  April  at  the  unprecedent- 
edly  low  figure  of  45  florins  per  100  kilograms,  whilst  goods  of  the  same 
brand  fetched  as  much  as  80  florins,  in  October,  and  brought  as  high  a 
price  as  any  American  brand  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and,  further,  the 
entire  absence  of  any  stock  on  band  at  the  end  of  last  December,  as 
against  25,000  to  30,000  tierces  stated  to  me  to  have  remained  undis- 
posed of  in  the  market  at  tbe  same  period  of  1885 
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But,  as  represented  to  me,  these  are  features  peculiar  to  the  "  mar- 
garine'' trade,  which  nearly  every  year  has  certain  curious  surprises  in 
store. 

D.  ECKSTBm, 
United  States  Consulate,  ComvI. 

Amsterdam^  January  27,  1887. 


ROTTERDAM. 

Report  of  Consul  Stockton, 

NAVIGATION  IN   1885. 

Before  the  year  1872  the  only  direct  waterway  to  the  North  Sea 
from  Rotterdam  was  by  the  river  Maas,  the  mouth  of  which  ran  into  the 
open  sea  at  Brielle;  the  condition  at  this  point  was,  from  the  shoals  and 
sand  banks,  unnavigable  and  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  shipping  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  Rotterdam  that  as  early  as  1857  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  consider  and  examine 
the  practicability  of  the  plans  projected  for  the  improvement  of  the 
communication  between  this  port  and  the  sea. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  committee  was  the  passage  by 
the  Legislative  Chambers  of  the  Netherlands  of  a  measure  providing  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  water-way,  by  utilizing  the  northern  bmnch 
of  the  river  Maas,  connecting  it  with  the  sea  by  a  canal  at  the  ''  Qoek 
of  Holland." 

At  the  Hoek  of  Holland  two  piers  of  4,600  feet  in  length  were  con- 
structed into  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  3,000  feet  apart.  The  supposition 
was  that  after  the  construction  of  such  an  outlet  the  tides  would  keep 
the  channel  at  the  required  depth.  For  various  reasons  this  work  was 
unavoidably  delayed  until  1866,  and  the  digging  of  the  caual  was  not 
completed  until  the  latter  part  of  186>^. 

In  the  year  1872  the  construction  of  the  piers  to  their  originally  pro- 
posed length  had  taken  place ;  in  1874  it  was  concluded  to  lengthen 
these  piers  to  7,000  feet  each,  as,  contrary  to  the  expectations,  the  depth 
of  the  new  water-way  was  not  maintained  by  the  tides,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  sand  bar  was  forming  itself  between  and  outside  of  the 
piers.  To  overcome  this  unexpected  circumstance  it  was  decided  in  1877 
that  the  canal  should  be  widened,  and  an  additional  pier  should  be  built 
inside  of  the  entrance,  thus  reducing  the  distance  between  the  piers  from 
3,000  to  2,300  feet ;  which  addition  proved  most  successful,  and  by  a 
continued  system  of  dredging  and  natural  assistances  the  depth  has 
since  been  steadily  increasing. 

The  sand  bar  heretofore  mentioned  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
last  soundings  at  the  entrance  in  1885  were  l«*5j  feet  at  low  water,  cor- 
responding with  24  feet  when  the  tide  is  at  its  height. 

The  improvement  has  continued  so  favorably  since  that  time  that 
during  this  year,  1886,  instances  have  occurred  where  ships  with  a 
draught  of  25  feet  have  come  directly  to  Rotterdam  and  discharged  at 
this  port  without  lighterage,  and  it  is  confidently  felt  tliat  ships  of  that 
draught  will  continue  to  arrive  without  meeting  with  obstacles  of  any 
character. 

The  entire  outlay  for  this  successful  work  has  been  met  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands,  and  has  amounted,  up  to  the  present  time, 
to  24,000,000  guilders  ($9,600,000).  It  was,  however,  agreed  that  Rot- 
terdam should  contribute  3,000,000  guilders  ($1,200,000)  to  perfect  the 
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desired  resalt,  it  being  the  community  mostly  benefited  from  tlie  ad- 
vantages gained  by  this  direct  and  freely  navigable  commnnicatiou  be- 
tween Rotterdam  and  the  North  Sea. 

In  order  to  present  the  extent  of  the  navigation  at  Rotterdam,  I  give 
the  following  comparative  8tatement  showing  the  number  of  ships  and 
their  tonnage  arriving  in  the  ports  of  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam, 
and  Rotterdam,  during  1885 : 


PorU. 


HAinlmrg 

Antwerp 

AmftteroAm 

Botterdam 


Tonnage. 


3.704.112 
3. 393, 5'27 

1. 008.  ins 

2,120.348 


*  Inolnding  92  fl&hing  TesMls. 


The  fiumber  of  $kip$  and  their  tonnage  arriving  at  Rotterdam  in  1884  and  1885  from  the 

Afferent  eonntriu^  and  the  flage  under  which  they  eailed. 


Xurope: 

Bielginm 

Denmark 

Franca  

Great  Britaiii  and  Irehttd. 

Hauaeatio  Towna 

Italy 

The  Netherlands 

Austria 

Portoi 


Portogal. 
Prossfik.. 


Knaaia 

Snain 

Turkey 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Asia: 

British  colonies 

Dutch  colonies 

French  colonies 

Torkf^y 

Japan  

Aftioa: 

British  colonies 

French  colonies 

Liberia 

Portuguese  colonies 

West  coast 

America: 

Argentine  Repnblio 

Bolivia 

Brasil 

British  colonifis 

Chili 

lla\tl  and  San  Domingo 

Mexico      

Dutch  colonies 

Peru 

Spanish  colonies 

Venozuela  and  Colombia 

Uruguay 

United  States 

Australia : 

British  colonies 


1885. 


1 
16 


97 
20 


88 

80 

6 


68 

11 
10 


8 


2 
1 
5 
7 
21 

8 
2 
3 

6 
1 

29 
4 
1 

17 
3 


1 
00 

3 


Total 513 


28 


202 

3 

1,851 

81 

4 

10 

7 

14 

175 

288 

880 

17 

00 

0 
27 


1 
29 


1 
3 


1 
40 


3.211 


3 

o 
H 


20 

1 

218 

8 

1,04« 

107 

4 

10 

7 

16 
213 
318 
865 
17 
118 

17 
40 


3 

30 
5 
7 

25 

3 
2 
3 
8 
1 

20 
i 
4 

17 
8 


2 
136 

8 

3,724 


I. 
la 


10,558 

76 

60,700 

8.076 

022,801 

37,100 

2,001 

7.520 

7,520 

7.430 

103.854 

287.257 

302,067 

15,067 

32,553 

20,534 
58,483 


1.466 


1,874 
3U.643 
1.334 
1.027 
0,364 

1,144 
1,120 

602 
8.244 

800 
11. 101 

i.84;j 

2,803 

13.326 

1.046 


1.602 
143.  UU8 

2,836 

■ 

2,120,348 


CO 


18 


107 
24 


1 

27 

38 

7 

3 

63 

8 
12 


4 

8 

5 

11 

15 

8 
1 


31 
4 

8 

25 

3 
•» 


06 

3 

Ml 


1884. 


cc 


3 
5 

131 

2 

1,073 

68 

1 

0 


13 
68 
400 
350 
24 
57 

2 

26 
4 


22 


5 
2 


67 


8,227 


o 
H 


8 

5 

140 

2 

2,077 

02 

1 

11 


14 

05 

438 

357 

27 

120 

10 

38 

4 


4 

•25 

5 

11 

20 

10 
1 


31 
5 
8 

25 
3 
2 


163 

3 

8,708 


a 

3- 

H 


088 

51,630 

756 

053.070 

31,237 

568 

8,012 


6.424 

42.260 

370, 627 

203, 146 

21,775 

38.780 

11,476 

50,541 

7.256 


4,813 

815 

1.230 
3,040 
8,120 

0,101 
060 


8,440 


12.805 

1,702 

2,010 

20.811 

783 

815 


162,885 

1,478 

2,142,017 
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The  numhtr  of  ships  and  their  tontiage  arriving  at  liotterdanif  fo, — Continned. 

1885. 


Anstrian 

BolKian 

Dauisb 

Dutch 

English 

Jfrench 

Gemuui 

Greek 

Italian 

Korwogian  ... 
Portuguose... 

Hassian 

Spauieth 

United  States. 
Swedish 


Flag. 


Total 


Sailing 
▼essek. 


8 
1 
35 
90 
171 
13 
55 


12 
102 


8 


2 
12 


513 


Steamers. 


3 

43 

610 

2,173 

2 

288 

2 


15 
1 
4 

35 


26 


3,211 


TotaL 


3 

4 

78 

718 

2,3U 

15 

343 

2 

12 

117 

1 

12 

35 

2 

38 


3,724 


Total 
tonnage. 


1,531 

2,282 

43,646 

401,648 

1,362,000 

4,865 

180,964 

1.810 

6,828 

50,663 

397 

4,581 

33,913 

2,122 

15,349 


2,120,348 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tables  that  the  uavigation  at  Rotter- 
dam, in  sympathy  with  that  of  other  ports,  has  slightly  decreased  in 
1885,  owing  to  the  general  depression  of  trade  during  that  year.  The 
fact  of  sailing  vessels  being  replaced  by  steamers  is  making  a  decided 
showing,  as  each  year  advances  the  increasing  arrivals  of  steamships, 
and  the  decrease  in  the  arrivals  of  sailing  vessels  becomes  more  estab- 
lished. 

In  connection  with  this  fact  I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  very 
small  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  liotterdam  during  the  year 
1885  under  our  flag,  there  being  only  two  sailing  vessels,  with  a  capacity 
of  2,122  tons,  while  ninety-six  sailing  vessels  and  forty  steamers,  with  a 
tonnage  of  143,098,  the  minority  sailing  under  Dutch  and  Euglish  flags, 
arrived  at  this  port  from  the  United  States. 

.  It  is  confirmed  that  the  port  of  Rotterdam  is  one  of  if  not  the  obeaj)- 
est  continental  ports,  where  every  advantage  is  offered;  the  officials 
and  all  others  int/crested  in  its  welfare  spare  no  effort  to  extend  every 
facility  to  encourage  the  growth  of  shipping.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  almost  total  absence  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
deed a  deplorable  fact. 

RICHARD  STOCKTON, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Rotterdam^  June  30, 1886. 
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KOKWAY. 

Report  of  Consul  Oade. 

Fiom  the  table)  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Norway  for  the  year  1885, 
published  a  few  months  since  by  the  central  statistical  bureau  at  Chris- 
tiania,  it  appears  that  the  total  value  of  the  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  during  the  said  year 
amounted  to  7,770,700  kroner,  equal  to  $2,082,548,  of  which  7,303,300 
kroner,  or  $1,973,364,  represented  the  imports  from  the  United  States, 
and  407,400  kroner,  or  $109,183,  the  exports  from  Norway  to  the  United 
States.    Against  these  figures  we  find  the  following: 


Yean. 


1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 
1880 


Imports. 


Kroner. 
6.432,700 
6.185,700 
2, 569, 000 
2. 980. 900 
1.900,500 


Exports. 


Kroner. 

300,900 

160,500 

46,800 

164,600 


Total. 


Kroner. 
6. 736,  OUO 
0, 402, 000 
2.736.400 
3. 027, 700 
2, 065, 100 


We  see  a  rapid  and  considerable  development  of  the  commercial 
transactions  between  the  United  States  and  Norway,  due  principally  to 
the  direct  line  of  steamers  established  in  1882  between  this  country  and 
the  port  of  New  York.  All  the  foregoing  figures,  taken  from  the  offi- 
cial Norwegian  returns,  give,  however,  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  com- 
merce which  has  gone  on  between  the  two  countries.  The  customs  re- 
turns in  Norway  give  only  the  direct  shipments  from  the  United  States 
as  imports  from  America,  and  consequently  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  imports  put  down  in  the  tables  untter  the  heads  of  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  actually  belong  to  the  imports  from  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand  several  important  Norwegian  export  ar- 
ticles, particularly  fishery  products  an(l  wood  pulp,  have  often  been 
shipped  ma  English  port»,  and  are  accoidingly  set  down  as  exports  to 
Great  Britain. 

In  examining  the  invoice  book  of  the  consulate  I  find  that  the  value 
of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district 
alone  amounted  in  1885  to  341,350  kroner,  or  $91,481,  a  sum  almost 
equal  to  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  whole  of  Norway  ac- 
cording to  the  official  returns.  As  the  exportation  of  all  kinds  of  fish- 
ery products  to  the  United  States  was  considerable  from  the  consular 
district  of  Bergen  in  1885, 1  would  estimate  the  aggregate  exports  from 
Norway  to  America  at  about  800,000  kroner,  or  $214,400.  Considering 
the  large  importations  of  American  goods  via  England  and  Germany, 
I  think  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Norway  in  1885  may 
be  estimated  at  about  9,000,000  kroner,  or  $2,412,000.  The  commerce 
between  America  and  Norway  during  the  past  year  would  then  repre- 
sent an  amount  of  near  10,000,000  kroner,  or  over  $2,500,000. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
from  and  exported  to  the  United  States  from  Norway  in  1885,  with  addi- 
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tion  of  quantities  (weights)  and  values,  as  given  by  the  Norwegian  sta- 
tistical returns : 

ImporUfram  and  exparia  to  the  Unitsd  States  in  1885. 

IMPORTS. 


Artioles. 


Saltt^d  b<«f  and  pork kflograms. 

Batter do... 

Wheat 100  kilograms. 

Wheat  Hoar _ do... 

Other  grains— maize do... 

Sagar kilograms. 

Sirup do... 

Tobacco do... 

Fruits,  vegetables do... 

Cotton....^ do... 

ManirtJBMtures  of  metflJ do... 

Leather do... 

Petroleum  do  .- 

Manufactures  of  wood 

Sailing  voHsels register  tons., 

Locomotives  and  machinery 

Carriages,  instruments,  and  watches 

Sundries 


Total 


Quantity. 


3,810,804 

228,810 

7,216 

6.670 

16.814 

227,240 

2,237,490 

129,457 

60,358 

438,700 

11,200 

1. 039, 420 

7, 087, 720 

100,000 

1,266 


Value. 


KTpntT. 

2,247,500 

207,500 

102,600 

126,700 

176,900 

71,400 

380,400 

162.100 

28,700 

421.200 

10,600 

1, 975, 300 

1.013.500 

106,400 

63,300 

106,900 

24,800 

40.700 


7.363,300 


EXPORTS. 


Horses , v 

Dried  fish  (stockfish) kilograms. 

Herrings hectoliters . 

Other  fish  (anchovies) «lo... 

Other  auimal  food  (cheese) .' 

Cod  liver  oil hectoliters. 

Wooilpulp: 

Dry kilograms. 

MuJst, 50  percent,  water ^..do... 

Books  

Sundiies 

Total 


5 

138,770 

5,933 

633 


572 

7,000 
8,750.900 

2.819 


300 
5;j,70O 
63.()00 
15,300 
11,700 
31, 200 

207,000 

18,300 

5,700 


407,400 


The  director  of  the  statistical  bureau  gives  in  his  introduction  to  the 
tables  on  the  trade  of  Norway  in  1885  an  interesting  general  review  of 
the  condition  of  trade  in  that  year.  I  beg  to  submit  an  extract  of  this 
review  ; 

The  aggregate  weight  of  the  merchandise  sold  between  Norway  and 
foreign  countries  in  1885  was  reported  to  be  3,071,000,000  kilograms,  of 
which  1,422,600,000  kilograms  were  imports,  and  1,048,400,000  kilograms 
exports. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  was  estimated  at  247,50C«,000 
kroner,  of  which  the  imports  represented  a  value  of  145,600,000  kro- 
ner, and  the  exports  101,900,000  kroner.  Of  the  latter  4,200,000  kro- 
ner were  re-exported  foreign  products. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  .shows  the  weight  and  valu*»  of 
the  Norwegian  foreign  trade  tor  the  last  ten  years : 


Year. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1876 

Kilograme. 

915.700,000 

1, 182, 500. 000 

963, 200. 000 

951. 200. 000 

1,069,100,000 

1,167,600.000 

1,  224, 400, 000 

1.303,300,000 

1, 327. 100. 000 

1,422,600.000 

Kilograms. 
1,4-26,500,000 
1.367,700,000 
1,262,400.000 
1, 182, 100, 000 
1,454,100,000 
1,583,200,000 
1,678,000,000 
1, 695, 900, 000 
2,102,900.100 
1,  648, 400, 000 

KUograme. 
2, 34*2, 200, 000 
2,550,200,000 
2, 225, 000, 000 
2. 133,  300, 000 
2, 52:1, 200.  OCO 
2,750,8u0.06o 
2, 902, 40O,  000 
2, 900, 200, 000 
3, 430,  0(«,  000 
3,  071, 000, 000 

Kroner. 
167,400,000 
189, 800, 000 
140, 400, 000 
132,200,000 
150, 900. 000 
165,000,000 
160, 500, 000 
161,300.000 
158, 800, 000 
145,600,000 

Kroner. 
U8, 100, 000 
109, 100, 000 
91, 600, 000 
89, 20v\  000 
108, 700. 000 
120,900,000 
122, 900, 000 
116, 100, 000 
112. 200. 000 
101,900,000 

Kroner. 
285. 500. 000 

1877 

298, 900, 000 
232,000.000 
221, 400, 000 
259. 600. 000 

187K 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883... 

285,900,000 
28:1.400,000 
277. 400  000 

1884 

271.000.000 

1885 

247. 500. 000 

The  foregoing  figares  show  that  the  quantity,  or  weight,  of  the  mer- 
chandise sold  l^tween  Norway  and  foreign  countries,  which  had  rapidly 
and  continually  increased  during  the  year  1879-'84,  did  fall  off  a  little 
in  1886  from  the  preceding  year,  though  equal  to  any  of  the  previous 
years.  Belating  to  the  imports  the  increase  went  on  also  in  1885,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  increasing  consumption  of  coal.  The  quantity  of  exports 
appears  on  the  other  hand  with  much  smaller  figures  than  in  1884,  which 
is  principally  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  exportation  of  ice, 
which,  in  1884,  had  increased  exceptionally,  did,  in  1885,  shrink  to  the 
usual  quantity.  The  exportation  of  lumber  in  1885  was  also  somewhat 
smaller  than  usual.  Of  ice  a  decline  of  393,000  tons  (1  ton=l,000  kilo- 
fCi  amfi),  and  of  lumber  of  78,000  tons  is  noticeable,  while  an  increase  of 
17,000  tons  appears  in  the  other  export  articles. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  in  1885  shows  the  considerable 
decrease  of  32,000,000  kroner,  or  nearly  llj  per  cent,  in  the  average 
value  of  the  commerce  for  the  past  four  years.  As  compared  with  1884 
the  decreas:)  of  the  imports  was  13,200,000  kroner,  and  of  the  exports 
10,300,000  kroner.  This  falling  off  is  chiefly  due  to  the  decline  of  the 
prices  of  many  articles. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  1886  was  not  favorable  to  Norway.  The  value 
of  the  imports  exceeded  by  43,700,000  kroner  the  value  of  the  exports, 
a  deucit  hardly  covered  by  the  revenue  of  the  shipping.  The  gross  in- 
come of  this  industry  was,  in  1882  and  1883,  estimated  at  over  100,000,000 
kroner,  but  fell  off*  in  1882  and  1884  to  80,000,000  a^d  93,000,000,  and 
in  1886  to  86,000,000.  About  the  half  of  the  latter  sum  was  proba- 
bly the  net  profit  of  the  shipping  of  the  year.  In  a^idition  to  this  it 
mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  Norway  pays  annually  large  sums  to  foreign 
countries  as  interest  of  public  loans  contracted  by  the  Government, 
the  Landed  Bank,  and  her  communities.  Tlie  two  former  alone  have  to 
pay  about  0,600,000  kroner  annually  as  interest  of  loans.  Some  few 
items  may^  perhaps,  reduce  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  and  the 
amount  spent  here  by  foreign  tourists,  and  estimated  at  nearly  6,000,000 
kroner,  may  be  mentioned. 
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IMPORTS  OF  CEREALS. 


AiuoDgst  the  principal  imports  the  cereals  come  first  in  importance. 
The  importation  ofthe^e  articles  w^is  as  follows: 


Years. 


1880 
1881 
1882 


Quantity. 


HeetoUUrt. 
3, 102, 000 
3. 40i).  000 
3. 1&9, 000 


Yalae. 


KrvHer, 
37.410,500 
41. 840, 7(iO 
33, 138, 300 


Yean. 


1883 
1884 
1885 


Qoantity. 


JTttetolitert. 
3. 439. 000 
3,  370.  000 
3, 778. 000 


Yalae. 


Krofier. 

34.G78.500 
31,009,100 
31,3tMi,000 


The  period  of  187tP80  shpwed  an  annual  average  importation  of  grains 
of  3,433,000  hectoliters,  of  value  36,000,000  kroner,  and  the  period  of 
1881-'85,  3,439,000,  of  value  34,650,000  kroner.  The  quantity  imported 
in  1885  exceeds  thus  considerably  the  consumption  of  an  average  year, 
but  the  vahie  of  the  imported  grain  was  much  less  tlian  usual  owing  to 
the  very  low  prices.  The  average  price  of  rye,  the  principal  kind  of 
grain,  was,  during  the  years  187(>-'80,  estimated  at  10  kroner  per  100 
kilograms  (the  grain  delivered  in  Norwegian  ports),  but  in  1885  the  price 
was  quoted  as  10.80  kroner,  or  about  32  per  cent,  lower.  As  the  country 
in  1885  imported  about  174,000,000  kilograms  of  this  kind  of  grain  it 
appears  that  they  saved  about  9,000,000  kroner  by  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  this  sole  article. 

IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 

Next  in  importance  to  cereals  comes  the  large  class  of  goods  which 
is  styled  manufactured  or  dry  goods.  We  tind  that  the  iuiprrts  of  this 
class  were  as  follows: 


Yean. 


1880 
1881 
1882 


Qaantity. 


KUogramt. 
4,800,800 
6. 804. 400 
6,759,700 


Yalae. 


Kroner. 
23, 707, 500 
25, 097, 100 
20, 925, 400 


Years. 


Quantity. 


1883 
1884 
1885 


Kilogrmnu. 
5, 840, 1'OO 
6.501,500 
6, 039, 000 


Value. 


Kroner. 

24. 33D,  100 
20. 2C«>.  800 
22. 490, 900 


The  quantity  of  these  goods  steadily  increased  during  theyear«  1880 
to  1884,  while  1885  shows  a  slight  decline  as  compared  with  the  jirevi- 
ous  year.  The  value,  which  in  1874  had  reached  33,400,000  kroner,  the 
importation  being  0,000,000  kilograms,  htison  the  other  hand  siiH!e  tluvn 
fallen  ott'  considerably.  This  can  be  accounted  for  not  only  by  the  far 
higher  jmces  of  these  articles  during  that  peri(Ml  but  alno  by  the  lact 
that  the  consumption  of  more  expensive  goods  was  then  much  larger. 
The  average  value  of  1  kilogram  of  dry  goods  has  fallen  oft'  ivam  5.50 
kroner  in  1874  to  4.94  kroner  in  1880;  from  4.04. kroner  in  1884  it  went 
down  to  3.73  kroner  in  1885. 

The  importation  of  groceries  or  colonial  products,  which  are  next  in 
rank  among  the  imports,  was  as  follows: 


Year. 


1881 
1882 
1883 


Qaantity. 


KUograma. 
26,930.000 
20,929,000 
29, 210, 000 


Yalae. 


Kroner. 

18,376,000 
16, 109, 000 
17, 241. 000 


Yearn. 


1884. 
1885. 


Qaantity. 


KHogrwnt. 
30, 998. 000 
27,116.000 


Yalne. 


Kroner. 
16,718,000 
U.  622, 000 
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Belating  to  tho  quantities  of  ibe  in^portH,  we  see  that  they  were  ou  a 
general  increase  until  1885.  Tlie  prices  ha»l,  on  the  other  hand,  gone 
down  8o  much  that  the  valuta  ot'  the  groceries  iniporUil  iiad  nut  tor 
many  years  been  so  low  as  in  i8ii5,  when  it  only  amounted  to  14,GU0,0(i0 
kroner  against  20,200,000  in  1871-'75,26,00O,OU0  in  1878,  and  18,500,000 
in  1878-'81. 

The  importation  of  some  important  articles  of  this  class  during  the 
last  five  years  was  as  follows: 


Anioles. 


CoAm 

Sugar 

Sirup 

Tobaooo  leaTes 


1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

KUogramt 
7.994,000 

10,981,000 
5, 458. 000 
1,761,000 

1884. 

KUogranu. 
7. 603, 000 
9.393,000 
4, 957, 000 
1, 928, 000 

KUogramt. 
6,993,000 

10, 223, 000 
4, 972, 000 
1, 714, 000 

KUogramt. 
7,  !f72. 000 

12,896,000 
5, 663, 000 
1.918.000 

1885. 


KUogramt. 
7. 910, 000 
0.  329.  000 
4.344,000 
1.995,000 


The  importation  of  coffee  was  in  proportion  the  largest  in  1885,  but 
sugar  and  simp  show  a  great  falling  ofi*. 

Next  to  the  foregoing  classes  of  imports  come  two  other  classes  of 
articles,  viz,  provisions  and  lianlware,  each  chiss  rei)reseuting  a  sum  of 
from  10,000,(KH)  to  12,000,000  kroner.  Among  the  former,  beef,  iwirk, 
and  butter  are  the  chief  articles. 

Norway  produced  once  herself  more  than  sufl&cient  beef  and  pork, 
and  about  the  year  1850  she  only  needed  annually  to  import  5(K),000 
kilograms  of  these  articles  from  foreign  countries,  but  lately  the  im- 
portation has  been  as  follows  : 


1881 
1883 
1883 


Quantity. 

Value. 

KUogramt. 
6,935.400 
4,797,500 
6,996,700 

Krotur. 
4,883,600 
3,648,400 
5,106,200 

Tears. 


1884 
1885 


Quantity. 


KUogramt. 
5.744.000 
7. 466, 000 


Value. 


Kroner. 

3,677,100 

4.310,000 


The  country  needs,  accordingly,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  sup- 
ply from  abroad  of  6,000,000  or  7,000,0(K)  kilograms  of  meats.  The 
imports  were  larger  during  the  years  1877  to  1879,  viz,  8,0(M),()00  or 
8,500,000  kroner,  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  extensive  railroad 
building  then  going  on. 

The  imports  of  butter  have  during  the  last  years  increased  a  little  in 
quantity  but  decreased  in  value.    The  importation  was : 


1881 
1882 
1883 


Quantity. 


KUogramt. 
8,511,200 
3,319,500 
3,188,600 


Value. 


Kroner. 
6,969,000 
6,690,400 
6.101,600 


Years. 


1884 
1885 


Quantity. 


KUogramt. 
8,467,000 
8,780,000 


Value. 


Kroner. 
6, 027.  (too 
4, 925. 000 


In  this  connection  it  maybe  noted  that  quite  large  lots  of  Norwegian 
butter,  chiefly  margarine  butter,  h'ave  been  export  since  1878.  The 
exportation  of  thisarticlehad  declined  from  1,067,800  kilograms  (2,501 ,700 
kroner)  in  1880  to  1,051,080  (1,.524,100  kroner)  in  1882,  but  Iijin  since 
been  on  the  increase,  and  rose  in  1884  t/)  1,900,0(10  kilograms  (2,586,400 
kroner),  and  to  1,627,400  kilograms  (1,952,800  kroner)  in  1885. 
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The  value  of  iron  and  hardware  imports  in  1885  amounted  to  10,693,000 
kroner,  of  which  5,364,000  kroner  represent  raw  and  half  manufactured 
metals,  and  5,229,000  kroner  manufactured  metals.  In  the  former  elass 
pig-iron,  steel,  bar-iron,  and  sheet-iron  come  in  for  3,651,000  kroner,  and 
a  weight  of  33,077  tons,  against  29,308  tons  in  1882,  and  18,578  tons  in 
1880.  Pig-iron  had  tallen  off  from  19,000  tons  in  1877  to  10,395  tons  in 
1885.  but  the  imports  of  bar-iron  and  sheet-iron,  respectively  16,217  and 
5,60o  tons,  were  quite  as  large  as  in  any  previous  year,  1883  excepted. 

The  imports  of  brandy  and  spirits  have  fallen  off  considerably  during 
the  last  years,  and  the  exports  have  at  the  same  time  increased  so  much 
that  they  even  exceeded  the  imix)rt8  during  the  years  1879-^83.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  proportion  h^tweeu  the  imports  and  the 
exports  of  these  articles: 


S76 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Imports. 

• 

Exports. 

1  Brandy  and 

Brandy  and 

Brand  V  and 
apixits. 

1  spirits  cal- 
culated of  50 
per  cent. 

Brandy  and 
spirits. 

spirits  oal. 

ealAtedof50 

por  cent 

strength. 

strength. 

jAi9r9. 

LUert. 

LitMra. 

Litert. 

4. 195, 000 

0,460,000 

34.000 

34,000 

3,291,000 

5.052,000 

16,000 

16,000 

2,226,000 

8,392,000 

577,000 

894,000 

922,  000 

1, 218, 000 

1,  870, 000 

^783,000 

848,000 

1,0B^000 

782, 000 

1,163,000 

875. 000 

1.109.000 

1  655,000 

2, 496. 000 

K23.000 

1^000,000 

774.000 

1, 102, 000 

880,000 

1,102,000 

856,000 

1, 247, 000 

913,000 

1,154.000 

549.000 

819.000 

854.000 

1,039,000 

492.000 

768,000 

Increase -f 
or  de- 
crease— 
of  imports 
of  60  per 

cent, 
strength. 


LUert. 

-f6. 426, 000 

+5, 036. 000 

-f  2, 498,000 

-1,570.000 

-78,000 

-  1, 387, 000 

-102,000 

-145.000 

+341,000 

+271,000 


The  home  production  was,  in  1875, 5,244,000  liters,  and  rose  gradually 
until  1879,  when  it  reached  7,762,000  liters.  Since  then  it  has  again 
fallen  off,  and  was,  in  1885,  0,569,000  liters.  The  domestic  consumption 
of  brandy  during  the  last  year  was  estimated  at  about  6,340,000  liters, 
or  3.3  liters  per  each  individual,  which  is  a  trifle  less  than  the  average 
figure  for  the  previous  four  years. 

The  importation  of  illuminating  oils  (petroleum  and  paraffine  oil)  was 
very  large  in  1885,  viz,  10,417,000  kilograms,  though  it  did  not  reiich 
the  figure  for  1884,  which  was  the  largest  year  in  this  trade. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  this  article  .was  as  follows : 


Years. 


Qaantity. 


1878 
1881 
1882 


KUograms. 
5,853.000 
8, 087, 000 
8,700,000 


Years. 


1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


Qaantity. 


Kiloffrnms. 

8,831.000 

9. 783, 000 

10. 693, 000 


The  consumption  has  continually  increased,  but  the  prices  have 
steatlily  declined.  The  10,700,000  kilograms  consumed  in  1885  have, 
therefore,  probably  not  cost  the  country  more  than  the  5,900,000  kilo- 
grams imported  in  1878. 

The  importation  of  cx)al  in  1885  amounted  to  8^261,000  hectolitei*^ 
estimated  at  7,766,000  kroner.  The  quantity  exceeded  that  imported 
in  1884,  which  had  shown  the  highest  figure  up  to  that  time. 
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The  parchase  of  foreign  steamerR,  which  in  1882  had  been  much  larger 
than  in  any  previous  3- »*ar,  has  fallen  off  much ;  which  api>ears  from  the 
following  comparative  Uible: 


Yean. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 


Nnm- 

Register 

bor. 

tons. 

10 

6,643 

33 

14.003 

23 

8,701 

10 

5, 592 

7 

2.834 

Valae. 


Kroner. 
2, 4r>2, 000 
0, 279, 000 
3,344.000 
2,078,000 
053.000 


If  all  import  articles  are  divided  into  two  large  classes,  imports  in- 
tended for  consumption  and  imports  intended  for  industrial  purposes, 
the  results  of  the  importation  during  the  past  ten  years  will  be  the  fol- 
lowing: 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1886 


Imports  in- 
tended for 
domestic  con- 
snmptlon. 


Kroner. 
122,000,000 
180, 000, 000 
104,200,000 

08. 800. 000 
113,600,000 
122, 500, 000 
110, 000, 000 
114,200,000 
110,400,000 
101. 800. 000 


Imports  in- 
teiuled  for 
inda8trial 
purxMwes. 


Kroner. 
44,500,000 
50.800,000 
36. 100. 000 
Sn,  400, 000 
37, 300. 000 
42. 500. 000 
40, 600, 000 
47,100,000 
48, 4.W,  000 
43, 800,  000 


Total. 


JTroiMr. 

167.400,000 
180,  KOO,  000 
140,  300, 000 
132. 200,  000 

i;*o.ooo,  000 

165.000,000 
160,  fiOO.  000 
161,800,000 
158,800,000 
143,  (iOO,  000 


Imports  in< 

tended  for 

domcHtio 

connump- 

tlon. 


Per  eent 
73.4 
73.2 
74.2 
74.7 
75.3 
74.2 
69.1 
70.8 
GO  6 
09.0 


Imports  in- 
tende<l  for 
indnntrial 
pnrposeH. 


Percent. 
2616 

26.8 
25.8 
25.8 
24.7 
25.8 
30.9 
29.2 
30.4 
30.1 


The  exports  of  Norway  for  the  years  18G6  to  1885  may  in  regard  to 
their  values  he  classified  thus : 


Yeftrs. 


1866-70*. 
1871-'75». 
1876-'80*, 
1881-'85». 

l)»8l 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 


Prwlncts 

of  forestry 

and  wood 

industry. 


Kroner. 

31,040,000 
44.  950. 000 
38,800,000 
42, 860, 000 
44, 010, 000 
45, 800, 000 
43.  800. 000 
40, 620,  000 
30, 100, 000 


Finhery 
pniductfl. 


Kroner. 
33,  330.  000 
41,700.000 
43,140,000 
42. 020.  000 
50, 100, 000 
47,  070, 000 
42, 730,  000 
39,  720, 000 
34,020,000 


Other 
Norway 
articles. 


Kroner. 

8,070.(00 

in.  020, 000 

10.  120.000 
20,  OHO,  0(0 

24,  o:io,  000 

2«,  000.  000 
20, 480. 000 
2!t,  340. 000 
23, 080. 000 


Re-oxport- 
cd  fui-t;i);u 

^OOilH. 


Kroner. 

840, 000 
2.  500, 000 
2.310,000 

2,  070,  tWi) 

i.ato.ooo 

3,  100,000 
3, 130,  000 
2,  020, 000 
4, 180,  000 


Total. 


Kroner. 

Tt,  280, 000 
100. 220. 000 
l(J.l,370.000 
114.830,000 
120,  930,  (KK) 
l;^2,9«0.000 
110.140,000 
112.200,000 
101.940.000 


*  On  an  average. 

The  two  principal  export  articles,  timber  and  fish,  which  about  the 
year  1805  amounted  to  about  nine-tenths  of  the  aggregate  exports, 
have  during  the  last  years  amounted  to  a  little  above  seven-tenths.  As 
compared  with  the  former  yeais,  their  value  has  ciTtainly  risen;  but  it 
has  been  stationary  since  1870  while  the  value  of  the  other  exports  has 
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increased  considerably.    At  perceutapje  rate  the  distribution  of  t  je  dif- 
ferent classes  of  exports  was  as  follows: 


Years. 


1866-70* 
IH7I-7r.* 
1876-'fi0* 
1881-*85  . 

1881 

1882 

iB83 

1884 

1885 


Tirabcr  aud 

flshery 
prodacts. 

other 
prodacta. 

ReAhipped 
90Oda. 

Percent 

Percent. 

Percent. 

87.0 

11.0 

1.1 

81.7 

15  9 

2.4 

79.2 

lao 

2.2 

74.5 

22.0 

2.0 

7&6 

19.0 

1.6 

75.0 

21.0 

2  5 

74.5 

22.8 

2.7 

71.6 

26.2 

2.3 

72.0 

23.3 

4.1 

TotaL 


Percent 

100 

lot 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


*On  an  aTera^^.  * 

It  is  chiefly  due  to  the  single  article,  ice,  that  some  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  other  exports  besides  timber  and  fish  appeared  in  1885.  Of 
this  article  an  unusually  large  quantity  was  exported  in  1884,  and  sold 
at  very  profitable  prices.  In  1885  the  exportation  fell  off  again  to  its 
normal  point. 

Of  the  value  above  given  of  the  Norwegian  forestry  products  exporied 
in  1885,  namely,  39,100,000  kroner,  31,236,000  kroner  belong  to  timber, 
properly  speaking,  5,664,000  kroner  to  wood  pulp,  and  1,802,000  kroner 
to  matches. 

Exports  of  timber  during  the  itn  years  1876  to  1885. 


Ycttira. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
lh84 
1885 


Planed 

Sawed 

Hewn 

Round 

timber. 

timber. 

timber. 

Reg.  torn. 
134. 572 

timber. 

Reg.  tone. 

Reg.  ton*. 

Reg  tone. 

144,109 

310,504 

240,  846 

158,279 

314,186 

101,479 

197,292 

162, 198 

219, 193 

97,846 

195,429 

164, 770 

170,893 

102,134 

207,417 

193,654 

245,  548 

105, 628 

290,730 

227,088 

228, 1)51 

80.016 

280, 429 

234,044 

268,484 

66,485 

278, 520 

247.667 

244, 150 

66,165 

303, 007 

238,954 

243, 920 

69.356 

807, 826 

245,936 

236,  Oil 

50,441 

242,666 

Stavoft. 


Reg.  torn. 
29,854 
28,151 
27,016 
26,148 
30,061 
34,405 
34,526 
43.977 
39,000 
3J,028 


Firewood. 


Reg.  tons. 
42,580 
31,121 
35,332 
29,496 
29.676 
31, 102 
36,750 
40,190 
39,206 
42,405 


Total. 


Beg.  tone. 
9.12. 654 
830, 508 
737,014 
706.858 
805. 206 
881.091 
918,800 
945, 156 
939,231 
860.387 


The  quantity  of  the  exported  timber  was  smaller  in  1885  than  in  any 
of  the  previous  five  years,  and  was  less  by  49,000  register  tons  than  the 
average  imports  for  the  years  1881-'85,  but  40,000  register  tons  larger 
than  the  quantity  for  the  years  1876-'80.  The  exports  of  sawed  and 
planed  timber  have  during  the  last  years  generally  been  somewhat  over 
480,000  register  tons,  after  having  reached  502,500  tons  in  1882,  the 
largest  quantity  exported  since  1873  .and  1874,  when  it  rose  to  570,000 
ami  550,000  register  tons,  respectively. 

Of  planed  timber  a  somewhat  larger  average  quantity  was  exported 
during  the  last  years  than  of  sawed  timber,  while  in  1877  the  proportion 
was  one  third  of  plancnl  to  two-thirds  of  sawed  timber.  The  exports  of 
hewn  timber,  *.  e,,  beams,  &o.,  have  steadily  declined,  and  amounted  in 
1885  to  not  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  n  verage  ex|>orts  of  the  y<*ar8 
ISTlWso,  and  to  one-third  of  tlie  average  exports  of  1871-'75.  Also  the 
shipiHiig  of  mining  timber  and  X)it  props  was  smaller  than  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding. 
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The  prices  which  timber  brought  in  1885  were  still  lower  than  those 
of  1884,  the  difference  being  1  or  2  kroner  per  register  ton.  The  prices 
of  1885  were  nearly  equal  to  those  of  1879,  after  having  risen  consider- 
ably in  188(M82. 

The  exportation  of  wood  palp,  which  in  1875  still  amonnted  to  only 
8,540  tons,  valaed  at  683,000  kroner,  has  during  the.  last  six  years 
amounted  to  the  following : 


1880 
1881 
1883 


QnAiitity. 


Tmu. 
26^055 
42,800 

68,884 


y*lae. 


Kroner. 
2,346,000 
4.260,000 
4,009,000 


Yean. 


1888 
1884 
1886 


Qnantity. 


Tons. 
70,464 
70.610 
90,781 


Value. 


Kroner, 
4,846.000 
4,722,000 
6,664,000 


This  article  has  within  some  years  acquired  considerable  importance, 
and  notwithstanding  the  declining  prices  the  quantities  of  export  have 
increased  steadily  and  considerably.  In  the  years  1884  and  1885  alone 
the  exports  rose  from  76,000  to  90,800  tons. 

In  regard  to  the  other  large  class  of  Norwegian  export  articles,  the 
fishery  products,  it  has  already  been  shown  in  former  statistical  publica- 
tions that  the  years  1882  and  1883  were  remarkable  for  a  quite  unusual 
decline  in  the  exports  of  all  the  more  important  fishery  products,  and 
that  an  exceptional  rise  in  the  prices  brought  at  the  same  time  the  value 
to  the  level  of  the  most  prosperous  years.  The  next  year  gave  a  quite 
different  result,  showing  an  increase  of  the  quantities  and  a  falling  oft' 
in  the  prices.    About  the  same  was  observed  also  in  1885. 

The  exportation  of  klipfish,  or  cured  fish,  the  principal  product  of  the 
large  fisheries,  was  as  follows : 


1881 
188f3 


QoMitity. 


KUograme. 
41,819,000 
40;  120, 000 
81,468,000 


Value. 


Kroner. 
16,012,000 
17.658,000 
16,041,000 


1884 
1886 


Qaantity. 


KUogrami. 

37,666,000 

87,872,000 


Value. 


Kroner. 
13,183,000 
11,847,000 


In  regard  to  the  quantity,  an  increase  of  nearly  6,000,000  kilograms  is 
noticeable  from  1883  to  1885,  but  as  the  average  prices  have  at  the 
same  time  fallen  off  from  51  to  32  ore  per  kilogram,  or  about  38  per  cent, 
the  value  of  the  exports  shows  much  .lower  figures. 

We  observe  the  same  proportion  in  the  exportation  of  stockfish  (dried 
fish).    The  exports  amounted  to  the  following: 


Yean. 


1881 


Quantity. 

Value. 

KiUtgrame. 
18,876,000 
14.907,000 
10,907,000 

Kroner, 
6,186.000 
6,727,000 
6,488,000 

Yean. 


1884 
1886 


Quantity. 


KUofframt. 

18,876^000 

16,880,000 


Value. 


Kroner, 
5,625,000 
6.122,000 


Of  roe,  64,000  hectoliters,  valued  at  1.240,000  kroner,  were  shipped 
in  1885,  against  40,000  hectoliters,  of  value  1,525,000  kroner,  in  1884. 
The  price  had  fallen  off  from  38  to  19.50  kroner  per  hectoliter,  or  nearly 
one-half. 
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Tbe  market  also  forcoil-liver  oil  liaa  been  very  dull  daring  the  last 
year,  and  especially  for  the  finer  qualities.  While  steam-refined  medi- 
cinal cod-liver  oil  brought  on  an  average  1^0  kroner  per  hectoliter  in 
1883,  it  was  valued  at  95  kroner  in  1881,  and  at  62  kroner  in  1885. 
Other  medicinal  cod-liver  oils  had  fallen  oflT  from  115  kroner  per  hec- 
toliter to  65  krgner  in  1884,  and  48  kroner  in  1885.  Clear  fish  oil  de- 
clined from  60  to  48  kroner  in  1884,  and  40  kroner  in  1885,  &c. 

The  total  shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  fish  oils  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


Years. 


i8ao 

1881 
1882 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Heetolitert. 
169.000 
125,000 
101, 000 

Kroner, 
6. 295, 000 
5,438.000 
5, 383, 000 

Years. 


1883 
1884 
1885 


Qnantlty. 


SeetoKUrt. 
83,000 
125,000 
147,000 


Yalae. 


Kroner. 
4.430.000 
5.700,000 
5,228.000 


In  the  value  given  for  1885,  whale  oil  amounting  to  969,000  kroner 
(1884,  773,000  kroner)  is  also  included. 

The  exports  of  herring,  which  had  fallen  off  from  1,091,000  hecftoliters, 
valued  at  16,280,000  kroner,  in  1881;  and  664,000  hectoliters,  valued  at 
11,567,000  kroner,  in  1883,  amounted  to  741,000  hectoliters  in  1884,  of 
a  value  of  10,556,000  kroner,  and  to  698,000  hectoliters,  of  a  value  of 
8,129,000  kroner,  in  1885. 

The  24,000,000  kroner,  which  according  to  the  foregoing  statements 
make  the  total  value  of  the  other  J^orwegian  exports,  besides  fishery 
products  and  forestry  products  (wood  pulp  and  matches  included),  em- 
brace a  large  quantity  of  rather  different  articles,  none  of  which  bear 
any  comparison  in  importance  with  the  two  said  principal  articles,  but 
which,  however,  are  every  year  increasing  in  number  and  importance. 
The  subjoined  list  gives  an  enumeration  of  all  the  articles  whose  export 
value  in  1885  exceeded  400,000  kroner  : 


Articles. 


Nails 

Skins 

Butter 

Woolen  goods 

Ores 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Oats 

Ice 


Value. 


Kroner. 
2, 631, 000 
2. 461, 000 
1, 953. 000 
1, 629, 000 
1,  372, 000 
1, 005, 000 
867, 000 
797,000 


Artioles. 


Condensed  nilk 

Copper  and  old  metal 

Coit^vn  goods  

Glassware * 

Nickel  ore 

Sole-leather 

Hewn  stone 

I 


Yalae. 


Kroner. 
695,000 
670.000 
553,000 
490.000 
485,  OM 
472,000 
488.000 


Besides  the  foregoing  articles  horses  are  also  exported,  probably  to 
an  amount  of  over  400,000  kroner.  In  1884  apatite  was  exported  for 
710,000  kroner  (1885,  168,^00  kroner),  beer  for  637,000  kroner  (1885, 
381,000  kroner),  and  blubber  for  636,000  kroner  (1885,  71,000  kroner). 
The  cause  of  the  considerable  falling  off  in  the  latter  article  is  probably 
that  the  blubber  was  for  a  great  part  boiled  to  oil  in  1886  and  imported 
in  that  form. 

Of  smaller  exports  may  be  noted  books,  machines,  linen  goods,  cotton 
ynrn,  yarn  of  linen  and  hemp,  game,  carraway-seed,  bran,  preserved 
food,  rags,  linseed  and  rape-seed  oil,  oxalicacid,  iodine,  bricks,  and  lamps. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  commerce  of  Norway  in 
1885, 1  beg  to  subjoin  a  table  showing  the  values  of  her  trade  wif  h  the 
different  foreign  nations  for  the  years  1884  and  1885. 
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Coantries. 


Germany 

Great  Britain 

Sweden 

RoBsia  and  Finland 

Denmarlc 

Countries  out  of  Europe. 

HoUan«l 

France 

Spain 

iSelgium 

Italy  and  Austria 


Imports. 


1884. 


Kroner. 

45,781,000 

42. 101, 500 

17,457,000 

15,704,000 

13, 016, 300 

7, 839, 700 

5,404,800 

5, 549, 400 

518, 300 

2,670,600 

423, 100 


1885. 


Kror^r. 

41, 666, 400 

37, 352, 900 

16, 339,  500 

16. 338. 300 

11.  OeO,  800 

7, 057, 600 

4, 828, 300 

4, 503, 200 

403. 506 

2, 377, 000 

395,900 


£x])orts. 


1'otal  commerce. 


1884. 


Ki  oner. 

15, 272, 000 

87, 274. 100 

13.041.500 

4, 255. 800 

6, 091, 000 

2, 413, 400 

5, 371, 500 

9, 527, 400 

11, 327, 900 

3. 769, 000 

8,084,000 


1885. 


Kroner. 

12, 136, 300 

34, 182, 100 

13,  060, 400 

2,  775. »  0 

4, 872,  COO 

3, 799, 300 

5,416.100 

7,  8  JO.  000 

10,087,000 

4, 005, 400 

2. 924. 200 


1884. 


Kroner. 
61,0:^3,800 
7U.  376, 600 
30. 49<.),  400 
19.  959. 800 
10, 137, 300 

9, 753, 100 
10, 776, 300 
LI,  076, 800 
11,  022,  GOO 

6,451,400 

3,  619, 400 


1885. 


Kroner. 
53,  H02, 700 
71,535,000 
29, 399, 900 
10, 113, 800 
15, 941.  £00 
11.750,800 
10, 244, 400 
13,412,200 
10, 552. 700 
0,434.500 
3,300,800 


Trade  of  the  principal  Norwegian  diies  in  1885. 


Cities. 


Christiania 

Bergen 

TrondlOem 

The  other  cities 

Total 


Imports. 


KroruT. 
70, 564, 700 
24, 541, 100 
10,875,100 
39,623,700 


145,604.600 


Exports. 


Kroner. 
25, 051, 900 
14, 443. 400 

5, 218, 000 
57, 224, 800 


101, 938. 100 


Total. 


Kroner, 

95.616,600 

88,984,500 

16,093,100 

96,848,500 


247,542,200 


Percentage. 


Kroner. 

88.0 

15.8 

6.6 

sai 


100.0 


United  States  Consuulte, 

Christiania^  November  17, 1886. 


GEEH.  GADB, 

Consul 


Report  of  Consul  Oade^  of  Christiania, 

The  following  Btatistics  showing  the  trade  of  Christiania  have  been 
famished  by  the  cnstom-honse  clerks,  and  mnst  on  the  whole  be  con* 
sidered  as  correct.  An  official  detailed  statistical  review  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Norway  for  the  past  year  will  be  pub- 
lished later  by  the  statistical  central  bureau,  and  will  be  reported  by  mc^ 
as  a  supplement  to  this. 

NAViaATION. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numbef^  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
which  entered  from  foreign  countries  at  the  port  of  Christiania  in  1886: 

ENTERED. 


Nation. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

nr^ 

_i._i 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

XUUtl. 

Norwegian  

Swedish 

No. 

397 

70 

IIG 

14 

4 

11 

52 

3 

Tone. 

100,842 

1,708 

5,082 

3. 203 

638 

1,591 

4,542 

531 

No. 
78 

? 

7 
1 

Totit. 

23,371 

161 

812 

1,887 

92 

No. 
443 

204 
171 
121 

Tone. 
187.865 

63, 214 
135, 440 
116.855 

No. 
14 
1 

i' 

Tons. 
3,607 
539 

'  2.'9i9 

No. 

932 

283 

294 

146 

5 

11 

80 

3 

Ton*. 
815. 185 
67, 622 
141,  .334 
124, 924 

Danish 

British 

Prenoh  .......... 

730 

Dutch 

1.591 

German  ...... ... 

7 

3,915 
30.  238 

21 

8.180 

0 

2,768 

19. 405 

'Rnjuiftn   ......,, 

531 

1 

Total 

667 

118,197 

108 

960 

513, 054 

25        9, 833 

1,760 

071. 322 
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No  American  vessel  entered  this  port,  bat  at  the  port  of  Fredericksstad, 
within  this  district,  the  American  ship  Raphael,  of  Camden,  Me.,  1,543 
fi^ross  tons  harden,  arrived  from  London  and  tdok  a  cargo  of  650  stand- 
ards planed  wood  for  Melboame,  Anstralia,  at  a  rate  of  72«.  6d.  per  stand- 
ard.   The  steamers  of  the  Danish  Thingvalla  line  have  continued  their 
semi- monthly  voyages  between  Copenhagen  and  New  York,  teaching  at 
this  port  and  Christiansand  going  and  coming  from  America.    The 
greater  part  of  merchandise  transported  between  Norway  and  the  United 
States  is  carried  by  this  line,  thongh  the  English  Wilson  line  also  has 
a  great  share  of  this  trade,  with  transshipment  of  the  goods  at  Ha^l^ 
England.    Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  goods  and  consider- 
able number  of  emigrant  passengers  carried  by  the  Thingvalla  line,  its 
financial  status  is  anything  but  good,  and  the  value  of  its  shares  has 
much  declined.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  useful  line  will  prove  more 
successful  and  that  it  may  continue  to  pron^ote  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries.   Two  Norwegian  vessels  with  cargoes  cleared 
from  this  port  for  the  United  States,  one  with  1,186  tons  of  ice  for  New 
York  and  the  other  with  empty  petroleum-barrels  for  Philadelphia. 
Seven  Norwegian  sailing  vessels  have  entered  this  port  with  petroleum 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  one  vessel  from  Galveston,  Tex.« 
with  a  cargo  of  cotton. 

IMPOSTS. 

For  1885  the  total  imports  of  this  port  were  in  the  official  statistical 
returns  valued  at  70,564,700  kroner,  equal  to  $19,072,100,  or  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  imports  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  247,500,000  kroner. 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  from  the  custom-house 
a  complete  list  of  the  imports  at  this  port  during  the  past  year,  and  I 
can  only  give  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  goods  imported. 
When  the  Statistical  Central  Bureau,  which  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  the  subjoined  figures,  has  finished  its  publications  on  the  trade  of 
Norway  in  1886, 1  shall  be  able  to  submit  full  details  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Ghristiania.  Their  aggregate  value  will  probably  come  near  to 
that  of  1885,  notwithstanding  the  general  decline  of  prices. 

Liit  of  the  principal  articles  imported  at  ChrUtiania  in  1886. 


ArtldM. 


Cotton kilogmns. 

Pork,  salted do... 

Heat,  salted do... 

Steanne,  margarine,  &o.do. . . 

Appleaand  pears do... 

Linseed do... 

Bape-seed do... 

Coffee do... 

Barley do... 

Beans,  peas,  lentils  — do... 

Wheat do... 

Maise do... 

Bye do... 

Bye  flour do  .. 

Wheat  floor do... 

Hemp do... 

Locomobiles 

Agricnltnral  machines 

SewiQg*machines 

Other  machines 

Parte  of  machinerv 

Pig-iron kilograms. 

Steel .'..do... 

Bar  and  boopiron do... 

Bails  for  roads do... 


Quantity. 


Valae. 


1,871,800 

4,170,890 

788.100 

837,430 

314,020 

2,831,060 

821,730 

5^00$,  260 

7,055,480 

1,889.410 

770.620 

810.830 

38.651,860 

2,710,930 

7,045,100 

886,650 


5,696.400 

547,980 

8.264.000 

1,306,000 


Krontr. 

1,796,928 

2,502,234 
870,407 
387,430 
64.886 
480, 711 
156,128 

4.174,804 

867, 1^8 

200,910 

109,425 

32,634 

4, 174, 304 
393,080 

1.452,569 
231,090 
11,800 
99,400 
165,000 
696,000 
842,700 

3,855,486 
164,304 
001,680 
130,650 


Articles. 


Co]»per  sheets . .  .kilograms . . 
Linseed  and  rape  oil .  .do — 
Petrolenm  and  paraffine  oil, 

kilograms 

Bice kilograms.. 

Salt hectoliters  . 

Skins,  dry kilograms.. 

Hides,  raw do. . . . 

Lard  and  fat do... 

Leather do  — 

Batter do  ... 

Coal,    cinders,    and  coke, 

hectoliters 

Sugar: 

Loaves  and  rock  candy, 
kilograms 

Other kilograms. 

Simp .do... 

Tobacco  leaves do 

Woolengoods  

Wine: 

In  casks 

In  bottles liters. 


Quantity. 


Total. 


Value. 


JTrofMr. 
282,650       282.650 
2,047,475,      880,414 


4,520.670 

1,243,460 

00,700 

122,700 

180,850 

162,184 

785.710 

1, 782, 610 

2,467,810 


2,888,850 
4, 800. 760 
1. 770, 600 
1,C80,078 
536,880 

577.400 
65,070 


634.154 
236^257 
126,080 
171,006 
143,886 
105,420 

1,402,840 

2,318. 


2, 310, 741 


1,078,578 
1.488,236 
303,532 
1,236,004 
8,010,224 

577,400 
131,040 


80.761,586 
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The  imports  at  Christiania  from  the  United  States  in  1886  are  given 
in  the  cnstom-honse  statement  as  follows: 


Artidea. 


Cotton kilogramt. 

Pork,  salted do... 

Meat,  aalted do... 

Tallow  and  fat do. . . 

ApplM do... 

Mji&e do... 

Wheat do... 

Wheat  flour  do... 

Sewing-machines  — pieces. 

Machinea,  other 

Tools kilograms. 

Unseed  and  rape  oil  ...do... 


Quantity. 


171,104 

2,384,61] 

295.983 

29,050 

81,320 

808,478 

81,038 

490,595 

046 


14,400 
5,118 


Value. 


$45,092 

878,586 

87,498 

4,711 

6,504 

8,837 

8,066 

25,501 

5^270 

1,603 

5^449 

549 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Petroleum kHograms.. 

Solo-leather do — 

Butter do — 

Sugar: 

Loayes  and  rook  candy, 
kilograms 

Other kilograms.. 

Sirup do ... . 

Tobacco  leaves do 


Total. 


2,880,212 

758,085 

83,216 

821,057 


188,868 

875,089 

1,286,845 

84,402 


Value. 


$107,089 

88,972 

14,019 

118,804 


14,262 
81,422 
56,782 
27,874 


926,115 


In  former  reports  I  have  pointed  out  that  American  products  are 
qnite  often  imported  here  through  British  and  German  ports,  and  con- 
sequently entered  in  the  custom-honse  returns  as  imports  from  those 
countries.  I  find  on  inquiry  that,  besides  the  foregoing  American  prod- 
nets,  all  of  which  were  brought  here  direct  from  the  United  States,  the 
following  goods  of  American  produce  were  imported  here  in  1886  via 
European  ports : 


Articles. 


Cotton.... 

Pork 

Me«t 

Petrolevnn 


Total 


By  way  of  Xnglaad. 


Quantity. 


KHogrwm. 

1,251,174 

1,404,828 

134,734 

1,178,558 


Value. 


$824,629 

227,729 

17, 115 

44,594 


614,067 


By  way  of  Germany. 


Quantity. 


KUogfwm. 

43,045 

59.768 

65,951 

7,672 


Value. 


$11,168 
9.692 
8,878 


29,628 


If  these  sums  are  added  to  the  value  of  American  goods  imported 
here  direct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  American  imports  represented  an 
amount  of  over  $1,500,000.  Among  the  articles  imported,  sirup  and 
sugar  may  be  mentioned  as  gaining  in  importance  for  every  year.  Ac- 
conling  to  landing  certificates  produced  at  this  consulate  in  1868, 4,813 
barrels  of  sirup  and  3,980  barrrels  of  granulated  sugar  of  American 
manufacture  were  imported  here.  There  is  a  large  importation  of  Amer- 
ican petroleum,  and  there  is  probably  no  danger  of  its  ever  being  super- 
seded in  this  country  by  the  Russian  oil,  which  has  appeared  also  here. 
A  cargo  of  about  2,000  barrels  was  imported  here  last  year  and  is  now 
selling  at  the  same  price  as  the  American  petroleum.  It  does  not 
seem  to  find  much  favor  with  our  public,  nor  can  it  be  used  in  the  ordi- 
nary lamps. 
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EXPORTS. 


The  general  exports  of  Cliristiauia  are  given  in  the  following  custom- 
house statement : 


Deioriptdon. 


Fith,  dried kilograms . 

Herring: 

Fat,  Raited  ..hectoliters. 

Other,  salted do... 

Fresh kilogitUDS. 

Bntterino do... 

Cotton  yam do. . . 

Fish  oil. hectoliters. 

Oats kilograms. 

Woodpnlp: 

Dry do... 

"Wet do... 

Sole-leather do . . . 


109, 940,      $12. 200 


13,300 

16,00U 

42,300 

142,200 

30. 000 

178,  500 

102, 500 


3,077 

6,9211 

3, 755,  000 

1, 503, 500; 

73, 165' 

14, 515| 

68, 952; 


5,319,r.00>j  055  QQQ 

38, 037, 700  r*' 

4, 400,  3, 560 


Description. 


.Quantity. 


Fi8h  gnano kilograms . 

Matches do... 

Beer liters. 

Ice regular  tonti. 

Nails kilograms. 

Horseshoe-nails do. . . 

Brandy liters. 

Paper  of   wood     palp,  kilo- 
grams   

Stone,  hewn tons . . 

Lumber register  tons. . 

Total 


258^320 
4, 150, 000 
1, 090. 608 
60,778 
2.492,228 
3. 772, 668 

165,046 

4, 383, 670 

1,480 
78,444 


Yalae. 


$10,000 
586,500 
124,800 

60,000 
160,000 
610,000 

11,150 

300,000 

720 

1,485,000 


4.837,730 


Many  items  have  probably  been  omitted  in  tbe  above  enumeration  of 
the  exports  of  Cbristiania  in  18S6,  and  tlie  official  statistical  returns, 
which  will  be  published  towards  the  middle  of  the  year,  will  doubt- 
less show  a  much  higher  figure.  In  1885  the  exports  were  valmul  at 
25,061,900  kroner,  or  $6,770,783. 

In  1886  340  invoices  against  158  in  the  preceding  year  were  produced 
at  this  consulate  for  verification.  The  declared  value  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  digest  of  the 
invoice  book. 

Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  districl  of  Chrisiiania  to  the  United  Statts 
during  the  four  quarters  of  tlie  year  eudtd  December  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Anchovies 

Antiquities 

Books 

Calf-skins 

(/heese 

Cod-liver  oil 

Cranberries 

Herring  and  other  fish 

Ice 

Jackets  of  skin 

Mafclics 

Micrt 

Old  iron  rails 

Oxalic  acid 

Porpoise  hides 

Preserved  food 

Sardines  in  oil 

Skins 

Sounds  of  fish 

Sperm  oil 

Whale  oil 

Wood  pulp 

Sundries 


Total 

TotAl  for  preceding  year 


Increase 


Quarters  endings- 


March  31. 


$1, 170  56 


3, 042  76 


613  14 
745  00 
170  84 
222  01 


117  75 


June  30. 


September 
30. 


$411  78 

$815  05 

2, 592  21  ;       1, 144  82 

1,311  63 

1, 420  54 

3, 042  76 

252  78 


451  40 
1.923  38 


422  72 


I 


331  00 
704  45 
574  94 


573  10 

22, 609  89 

618  98 


30,478  11 
28, 676  51 


1,801  60 


313  08 


817  02 


33, 404  32 
65  62 


40,402  43 
15, 834  74 


24,567  69 


2,254  67 
"*192'68 


835  75 


40, 507  41 
584  77 


53, 982  25 
20.808  81 


December 
31. 


$1,001  35 
2,344  49 


562  55 
1,697  00 

205  50 
1,050  G7 


830  (<8 
1,011  70 


G,  54(J  20 
'3,'452'3i 
"*'662*e7 


39, 567  53 
320  81 


59. 492  76 
30.  373  63 


33, 173  44       29, 119  13 


ToUl. 


$2,313  13 

815  05 

7. 252  08 

1,311  03 

2. 443  49 

0, 705  90 

4.58  28 

1,663  81 

715  00 

hJ2  82 

2,  301  48 

574  94 

6,  r)49  20 

2. 254  67 

3,452  31 

309  83 

815  76 

593  39 

835  79 

817  92 

573  19 

136. 070  15 

1,596  18 


184,355  55 
95, 693  09 


88,601  86 


Of  wood  pulp,  the  largest  article  of  export,  7,033  tons  were  exported 
in  1886  against  5,450  tons  in  1885.    The  said  amount  comprised  6,063 
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moist  pine  pulps,  with  50  per  cent,  water,  the  average  price  of  which 
was  inv6iced  at  JG3  per  ton,  the  pulp  delivered  in  Now  York  ;  419  tons 
dry  pulp,  at  £6  5«.  per  ton ;  118  tons  bleached  and  200  tons  unbleached 
chemically-prepared  pulp,  at  J£16  and  j£13  4«.,  respectively,  and  198  tons 
moist  bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  at  £8 15«.  per  ton. 

As  new  articles  exported  to  America  may  be  noted  calf  skins,  mica, 
oxalic  acid,  porpoise  hides,  fish  sounds,  and  sperm  and  whale  oil.  Man- 
ufacturers of  matches  regret  that  no  further  orders  come  in  from  the 
American  market,  though  there  is  no  duty  any  longer  levied  on  the 
boxes  of  the  matches. 

The  custom-house  duties  of  different  kinds  collected  at  the  port  of 
Ghnstiania  in  1886  amounted  to  9,880,360  kroner,  equal  to  $2,670,368, 
against  9,685,846  kroner  for  1885. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  summer  of  1886  was  cool  all  over  Norway,  with  the  exception  of 
Finmark,  where  it  was  uncommonly  beautiful.  The  fall  proved  very 
fine  in  the  eastern  provinces,  where  the  cultivation  of  cereals  is  of  im- 
X>ortance,  and  the  crops  were  harvested  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tions. Crops  of  every  kind  were  generally  satisfactory  as  to  quantity, 
but  the  quality  varied  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  Swe- 
den and  some  adjacent  districts  the  grass  crop  was  rather  scarce,  while 
Norway  had  a  good  hay  harvest,  and  the  cattle  will  not  need  be  underfed 
during  the  winter,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Like  other  farm  products,  hay  has  fallen  in  price.  At  some  places  en- 
silage has  been  successfully  tried,  and  seems  particularly  suited  to  the 
western  districts.  In  1885  the  grain  crops  were  a  failure,  but  those  of 
the  past  year  yielded  a  fair  result,  even  better  than  in  an  average  good 
year.  The  grain  was  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  However,  as 
the  prices  of  cereals  have  declined  very  much  here  as  elsewhere,  no 
profit  was  left  to  the  farmers.  Oats  are  raised  here  more  than  other 
kinds  of  grain,  but  this  cereal,  which  was  formerly  exported  in  large 
quantities,  is  no  longer  in  demand  abroad,  and  the  prices  are  very  low. 
The  result  of  the  potato  crop  was  very  good,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
potatoes  yielded  up  to  sixteen-fold  in  the  district  of  Tromsoe,  in  the 
seventieth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  small  area  of  cul- 
tivated land,  agriculture  is  still  the  most  important  resource  of  Norway. 
A  year  like  1886,  with  its  abundant  crops,  would  once  have  improved 
the  financial  condition  of  the  farmers,  but  now,  owing  to  the  steady  <le- 
cline  in  the  prices  of  all  dairy  and  farm  produce,  agriculturists  are  no 
better  oft'  than  before.  It  appears  that  the  expense  of  farming  cannot 
be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as  incomes  are  decreasing,  the  farm- 
ers' debts  being  generally  too  heavy  and  no  reduction  possible  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  taxes,  and  the  mass  of  working  expenses.  If  better 
times  should  not  soon  return,  frugality  and  economy  in  the  conduct 
of  private  as  well  as  public  affairs  will  be  the  last  resource.  The 
brighter  side  of  the  picture  is  that  the  soil  is  owned  by  a  great  number 
of  smsdl  proprietors,  who  are  largely  the  consumers  of  their  own  farm 
products.  The  existing  depression  of  the  farming  business  is  conse- 
quently less  felt,  and  the  decline  in  prices  is  of  less  moment  than  in 
such  countries  as  Denmark,  Germany,  and  France,  where  the  soil  is 
extensively  cultivated  to  sond  the  produce  to  the  market. 

The  laborers  in  the  country  districts  have  little  reason  for  complaint, 
nor  have  in  any  branch  of  industry  workingmen  lacked  remunerative 
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occupation.  Spite  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  food,  wages  have  not 
gone  down,  and  in  some  mral  districts  it  has  been  difficult  the  find  suf- 
ficient hands  during  the  harvest,  probably  a  result  of  the  large  emi- 
gration to  America  which  has  been  going  on  from  this  count^  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Among  the  mountains  Norway  has  valuable  pastures  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  she  might  easily  be  a  great  butter-producing  country.  As  it 
now  is,  the  exportation  of  butter  is  but  insignificant  compared  with  the 
large  importation  from  other  countries,  including  America.  Butterine 
alone  is  now  exported  in  increasing  quantities.  A  recent  law  relating 
to  the  sale  and  packing  of  this  kind  of  butter  went  into  force  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year.  Condensed  milk  of  Norwegian  manufBM^t- 
ure  has  long  found  a  good  market  in  England. 

FISHERIES. 

The  products  of  the  great  fisheries  of  Norway,  which  are  valued  at 
40,000,000  kroner  per  annum  on  an  average,  are  for  the  most  part  pre- 
pared at  places  outside  this  consular  district  and  there  exported.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  small  number  of  fisheries  which  are  carried 
on  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Herring  was  in  1886,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  caught  at  many  places 
on  the  southern  coast  between  Ghristiania  Fiord  and  Lindesnos^  and 
the  English  market  took  a  great  deal  of  the  catch  in  fresh  condition, 
packed  in  ice  or  prepared  with  boracic  acid.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  herring  again  appeared  in  these  waters,  and  though  no  longer  a 
profitable  article  of  export,  owing  to  the  rich  British  fisheries,  it  proved 
a  cheap  and  welcome  article  of  food  for  the  population  on  the  coast. 

The  lobster  fisheries,  which  also  have  their  principal  market  in  Eng- 
land, are  said  to  have  yielded  a  good  result,  young  lobsters  having 
brought  40  to  45  ore  (11  to  12  cents)  apiece. 

Artificial  breeding  from  lobster  roe  as  well  as  of  other  salt- water  fish 
has  lately  been  started  at  a  new  establishment  within  this  district, 
where  a  remarkable  quantity  of  young  cod  has  been  lately  observed  in 
the  bays  and  sounds  adjacent  to  the  hatching  apparatus. . 

The  culture  of  oysters  in  this  country  promises  well  and  will  perhaps 
be  a  profitable  investment  of  money.  The  companies  have  increased 
their  capitals,  and  young  oysters  of  excellent  quality  have  appeare^l  in 
the  market. 

The  Norwegian  seal  catching  occupied  23  steamers  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  5,827  tons  in  1886,  and  the  result  was  reported  to  be  50,331 
seals,  yielding  9,050  barrels  of  blubber;  489  bottle-nose  whales,  yielding 
4,400  barrels  of  blubber,  and  32  polar  bears.  In  1885,  when  only  22 
steamers  were  occupied  in  this  industry,  the  yield  amounted  to  71,359 
seal-skins,  about  10,345  barrels  of  seal  blubber,  and  about  1,510  barrels 
of  bottle-nose  blubber.  The  prices  of  the  skins  were  in  1886  about  the 
same  as  in  1885,  viz,  3«.  6d.  (English  sterling)  for  young  and  6s.  6d.  for 
old  skins.  The  seal  oil  brought  only  39  reichsmarks  (German)  against 
about  42  reichsmarks  in  1885,  and  the  bottle-nose  oil  32.40  kroner  per 
barrel  against  38  kroner  in  1885.  The  seal  expeditions  will  probably 
cause  a  loss  of  100,000  kroner  to  the  owners  of  the  vessels.  In  1886 
26  vessels,  6  of  which  were  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,615 
tons,  against  18  vessels  in  1885,  were  fitted  out  for  bottle-nose  catching 
and  killed  1,311  whales,  yielding  about  11,800  barrels  of  blubber,  or 
10,600  barrels  of  oil,  representing  a  gross  amount  of  343,000  kroner, 
valued  at  32.40  kroner  per  barrel.    As  the  fitting-out  expenses  and 
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tbe  shares  paid  to  the  crews  ^moanted  to  an  equal  sam,  no  profit  was 
left  from  this  fishery  either. 

Wehaveat  last  the  whaliDgexpeditious  to  the  coastofFJnmark,  carried 
out  in  18S6  by  36  steamers  of  1,123  tons,  which  killed  only  862  whales, 
while  the  catch  of  32  steamers  amounted  to  1,252  whales  in  1885.  The 
resnlt  of  the  whaling  expeditions  was  estimated  at  46,000  barrels  of  oil, 
which  represented  1,242,000  kroner,  a  barrel  of  oil  valued  at  27  kroner 
or  one  English  ton  at  J&18.  On  account  of  the  poor  resnlt  of  the  whaling 
in  1886  some  of  the  steamers  engaged  in  that  industry  will  not  be  fitted 
out  in  1887. 

SHiPPma. 

Of  all  the  industries  of  this  country  none  appears  to  have  suffered 
more  during  the  last  years,  and  particularly  in  1886,  than  the  shipping. 
The  result  of  the  carrying  trade  must  be  called  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory to  the  ship-owners,  and  it  seems  rather  certain  that  tilie  time  is  near 
when  there  will  be  no  more  call  for  the  old  wooden  ships  with  which 
Norway  is  so  well  supplied.  Large  capitals  are  invested  in  these  ves- 
sels, and  there  have  lately  been  several  great  failures  in  some  of  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  which  derived  their  entire  revenue  from  the  ship- 
ping. 

Steamers  have  had  their  full  share  of  the  depression  of  the  carrying 
trade  during  the  past  year.  The  overproduction  of  steam  tonnage  has 
been  felt  everywhere,  though  in  a  smaller  degree  than  in  the  preceding 
years.  A  slight  improvement  in  the  rates  of  freight  was  noticeable  to- 
wards the  end  of  1886,  and  then  at  present  mnch  fewer  idle  steamers 
in  our  harbors  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  sailing  vessels  belonging  to  the  mercantile  marine  numbered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  7,154,  of  1 ,449,000  tons  burden,  and  were  in  the 
course  of  the  year  reduced  by  100  vessels,  of  about  13,000  tons.  An  ad- 
dition of  40  new  vessels,  built  in  Norway,  besides  60  vessels,  of  38,000 
tons,  bought  abroad,  was  made,  but  it  is  computed  that  200  vessels,  of 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  about  60,000  tons,  were  lost  during  the  year. 
Only  2  of  tbe  vessels  built  in  Norway  measured  over  1,000  tons,  one  of 
which  was  an  iron  ship  of  1,232  tons.  The  average  tonnage  of  the  sail- 
ing vessels  bought  abroad  was  reported  to  be  over  600  tons. 

The  feet  of  steamers  of  the  merchant  marine,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  numbered  510,  of  114,500  tons  burden — many  of  the  steamers 
running  on  the  lakes  not  included — was  increased  by  19  steamers,  of 
about  8,300  tons.  Fifteen  steamers  were  built  in  the  domestic  ship- 
yards, and  1  Bew  and  7  older  steamers,  measuring  together  8,060  tons, 
were  bought  abroad.  The  prices  of  steamers,  new  as  well  as  old,  were 
low  in  18^,  and  the  latter  were  sold  at  even  50  per  cent,  of  their  origi- 
nal value.  Large  new  steamers  for  the  carrying  trade  were  delivered 
in  England  at  £/l  10«.  per  ton  dead  weight. 

LUMBER  TBADE. 

The  exportation  of  this  great  staple  amounted  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1886  to  783,600  tons  of  all  kind,  or  40,000  tons  less  than  in 
1885,  and  123,000  tons  less  than  in  1884.  The  decline  was  chiefly  >isib1e 
in  the  more  valuable  sawn  lumber,  while  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pit- 
props  was  exported  than  in  the  pi*eceding  years.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  of  wood  in  1886  was  estimated  at  31^000,000  kroner,  against 
over  32,500,000  in  1885,  and  34,000,000  in  1884.    The  principal  customers 
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of  Norwegian  Ininhor  were,  darinjx  January  to  November,  1886,  as  fol 
lows: 


Coimtries. 


EngUnd . 
Franco  .. 
HollAod  . 
Belgium  . 
German  V 
Denmark 


Quantity. 


Tont. 
478,000 
85,200 
48,400 
41,600 
28,900 
21.900 


Countries. 


Spain 

Aftica 

Aniitralia 

Other  countriea 

Totid 


Qiuuitity. 


T<m». 

7,700 

7,300 

45.  GOO 

18,200 


783.000 


England  took  about  the  same  quautity  aA  in  1885,  but  100,000  tons 
less  than  in  1884,  and  all  other  countries  reduced  somewhat  their  con- 
sumption of  this  article.  Australia,  which,  next  to  England,  is  the  best 
market  for  planed  wood,  was  the  only  exception,  as  she  increased  her 
imports  from  Norway  by  about  3.000  tons.  The  heavy  shipments  which 
were  made  thither  have  now  overstocked  the  Australian  market,  so  that 
it  will  be  unable  to  receive  more  planed  wood  for  some  time  to  come. 

To  London  Norway  exported  in  1886  7,082,000  planed  boards,  against 
7,250,000  in  1884.  In  the  London  market  the  l>oards  from  this  country 
are  considered  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Swedish,  and  bring  less. 

INDUSTRY. 

The  production  of  wood  pulp  for  paper  manufacture  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. It  was  larger  in  1886  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  reached 
about  120,000  tons  of  moist  pulp,  with  50  per  cent,  water,  against  1 07,000 
tons  in  1885,  and  88,000  in  1884.  The  United  States,  owing  to  the  cheap 
rates  of  freight,  has  gradually  become  a  good  market.  Several  new 
mills  are  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  the  production  of  this 
year  will  probably  reach  about  150,000  tons.  The  prices  of  mechani- 
cally prepared  pulp  had  gradually  fallen  from  £3  2«.  M.  to  J£2  17«.  6d., 
am t  in  a  few  cases  to  £2  15«.  per  ton,  delivered  free  in  the  railroad  cars 
in  Hull,  England.  If  the  average  prepared  of  this  kind  of  pulp  be  esti- 
mated at  40  itroner  per  ton — the  pulp  delivered  free  on  board  in  the 
Norwegian  port — the  value  of  the  pulp  exported  will  be  6,000,000  kroner, 
to  which  1,000,000  may  be  added  for  the  export  of  chemically  prepared 
pulps. 

The  exportation  of  beer  has  for  some  years  been  declining,  though  a 
little  larger  in  1886  than  in  1885.  The  quantity  of  beer  exported  was 
as  follows: 


Year. 


1881 
1882 
1883 


Qoantity. 

Year. 

Qnaatity. 

LiUrt, 
1,544,000 
1, 705, 000 
1,079.000 

• 

1884 

JAtert. 
1, 515, 000 
1, 120, 000 
1.J03.000 

1885 

1886 

The  home  consumption  of  beer  was  estimated  in  the  years  1873-77 
at  20.1  liters,  in  1878-'82  at  17.7  liters,  in  1883  at  17.7,  in  1884  at  1(5.9, 
and  in  1885  and  1886  at  17.1  liters  per  individual  per  annum. 

About  4,000,000  kilograms  of  matches  were  exported  in  1886,  but  the 
prices  have  been  falling,  and  hardly  any  profit  is  said  to  have  been  mad<* 
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on  this  article.    The  factories  have  now  larger  stocks  on  hand  than  at 
the  end  of  1885. , 

The  exports  of  horseshoe-nails  in  1886  were  valncd  at  1,000,000  kroner. 
Germany  and  Unssia,  owing  to  recent  heavy  duties,  are  now  closed  mar- 
kets for  this  Norwegian  article,  and  it  will  probably  soon  meet  a  sharp 
competition  in  France,  where  several  new  fe.ctories  have  been  built. 

RAILROADS. 

No  addition  has  been  made  to  the  railroad  net,  which  still  embraces 
1,502  kilometers,  but  several  new  lines  are  discussed  and  will  be  built 
as  soon  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  will  allow.  The  ex- 
isting railroads  show  quite  satisfactory  results  of  the  traffic  of  1886,  and 
their  incomes  have  on  an  average  increased  between  4  and  5  per  cent, 
above  those  of  1885,  chiefly  owing  to  an  increase  of  the  passenger  traffic. 
A  concession  was  given  by  the  Government  to  a  foreign  company  to 
bnild  a  railroad,  starting  from  Lulea  in  North  Sweden  on  the  Botlniiaii 
Gulf,  and  terminating  at  the  Ofoten  Fjord  in  Nordland,  in  Norway,  after 
crossing  the  wild  mountains  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  no 
roads  or  any  traffic  has  ever  existed.  This  railroad  is  intended  to  forui 
an  outlet  to  those  remote  districts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which 
are  rich  in  iron  ore  and  excellent  timber,  and  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction. But  it  has  already  caused  some  alarm  in  political  and  mili- 
tary circles  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  offering  a  dangerously  easy  means 
of  transport  for  Eussian  troops. 

FINANCES. 

The  revenues  of  the  Government  show  in  1886  a  surplus  of  the  ex- 
penses, chiefly  the  result  of  the  duties  yielding  a  larger  amount  in  the 
fiscal  year  than  calculated  in  the  budget,  viz,  20,100,000  kroner  against 
18,800,000  kroner,  as  calculated.  The  malt  and  brandy  taxes  showed 
some  decrease,  a  result  partly  of  the  temperance  movement  going  on  in 
this  country,  and  probably  still  more  of  the  large  stock  of  domestic 
brandy  left  from  the  preceding  year,  when  there  was  a  rich  crop  of  pota- 
toes, most  in  use  here  for  the  distillation  of  brandy.  The  large  revenue 
on  imports  is  due  to  duties  being  levied  on  such  articles  as  coffee,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  petroleum,  which  articles  are  consumed  by  all  classes  of 
the  population,  and  particularly  by  the  laboring  classes,  who  cannot  yet 
be  said  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  depression  in  business.  The 
favorable  condition  of  the  European  money  market  in  1886  enabled  the 
Norwegian  Government  to  make  the  most  profitable  loan  which  the 
country  has  ever  concluded.  The  amount  was  31,000,000  kroner  and  the 
interest  3J  per  cent.  The  loan  was  concluded  with  the  London  bank- 
ing firm,  0.  J.  Hambro  &  Son,  at  a  rate  of  96.10  per  cent,  and  the  effect- 
ive is  calculated  to  be  3.71  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  loan,  which  will 
be  paid  in  140  half  yearly  installments,  will  be  exclusively  for  the  con- 
version of  former  loans,  bearing  4  and  4J  per  cent,  interest. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  from  Ohristiania  was  about  the  same  in  1886  as  in 
1885,  and  amounted  to  10,340  persons,  of  whom  10,307  went  to  the  Unitvd 
States  and  33  to  Australia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Of  the  emigrants 
were  4,772  men,  3,694  women,  and  1,019  children  of  the  male  and  945  of 
the  female  sex ;  1,630  were  Swedes,  who  took  their  passage  from  this 
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port.  The  emigrants  were  reported  to  have  carried  with  them  in  money 
104,349  kroner,  and  their  passage  money  amounted  to  622,752  kroner. 
They  were  transported  to  their  destination  by  13  ditterent  lines  of 
steamers,  of  which  1  was  American,  9  English,  2  German,  and  1  Dan- 
ish, which  latter  carried  alone  two-fifths  of  the  aggregate  number,  or 
4,449  persons. 

TOURISTS  IN  NORWAY. 

In  former  annual  reports  I  have  mentioned  the  increasing  attraction 
of  Norway  as  a  summer  resort  and  the  economical  benefit  she  derives 
from  the  stream'  of  foreign  tourists.  According  to  rather  correct  statis- 
tics, 15,000  foreigners  visited  Norway  last  summer,  leaving  in  the  coun- 
try 4,000,000  kroner.  At  least  500  of  the  number  are  supposed  to  have 
been  Americans,  and  most  of  them  passed  twice  through  this  city. 

GEBH.  GADE, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Ohristianiaj  February  3df,  1887. 


bebge:n. 

Bqfort  of  Consul  Oade. 

COD  AND  herring  FISHERIES. 

As  irregularly  as  the  enormous  herring  shoals  yearly  come  to  the  Nor- 
wegian coasts,  as  reliable  and  regular  is  the  visit  of  the  welcome  guest, 
the  codfish,  to  the  Lofoten  and  other  principal  fishing  banks  along  our 
wide-spread  shores.    This  was  the  case  also  the  past  year. 

Already,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  January  the  fish  was  traced  along 
the  whole  archipelago  of  Lofoten,  and  the  catch  from  the  beginning 
being  favored  with  calm  and  suitable  weather,  it  continued  its  course 
with  a  steady  and  good  success  up  to  Easter-time,  this  being  the  regu- 
lar term  for  the  fishermen  to  give  up  working,  either  for  returning  to 
their  respective  homes  or  for  trying  their  luck  later  on  the  Finmarken 
banks,  where  the  so-called  capelin  fishing  follows  the  principal  cod- 
fishing  in  Lofoten.  Chiefly  owing  to  the  favorable  weather  during  the 
whole  fishing  season,  the  proceeds  of  the  Lofoten  catch  in  1886  turned 
out  to  be  the  largest  on  record  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  showing 
a  quantity  of  38,500,000  fish  (34,000,000  in  1885),  whereof  30,500,000 
were  salted  and  cured  for  klipfish,  and  the  other  8,000,000  dried  and 
prepared  for  stockfish.  The  fish  proved  to  be  in  very  good  condition, 
fatter  in  general  than  the  two  previous  years,  and  the  large  quantity 
of  42,300  barrels  liver-oil  therein  not  included,  12,500  of  medicine  oil, 
as  well  as  42,100  barrels  of  fish  roe,  were  the  principal  other  products 
of  this  fishery,  being  estimated  at  a  total  value  of  17,500,000  kroner 
($4,605,260),  which,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  paid  for 
the  round  fish,  shows  a  decrease  in  value  as  follows: 

Kroner. 

1885 19,250,000 

1834 24,750,000 

1883 24,600,000 

1882 20,166.666 

At  the  best  time  of  the  season  there  were  collected  at  Lofoten  6,832 
fishing  boats,  carrying  29,000  men  (against  26,600  in  1885),  whose  gross 
profit  at  an  average  is  estimated  at  225  kroner  ($60.30)  for  each  man, 
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or  about  10  per  cent,  less  than  for  the  year  before ;  this  certainly  not 
being  a  very  enviable  compensation  for  nearly  three  months'  hard  and 
penloos  work,  as  well  as  for  cost  and  wear  and  tear  of  boat  and  outfits. 

The  proceeds  of  the  S6ndm6re  (banks  between  Bergen  and  Dront- 
heim)  ood-fishery  going  on  at  the  same  time  as  that  at  Lofoten  were 
also  very  satisfactory  and  came  np  to  13,560  fish,  whereas  the  capelin 
fishery  at  Finmarken,  which  commenced  very  promisingly,  tarned  oat 
very  badly,  only  6,000,000  being  caught  (against  9,700,000  in  1885  and 
12,000,000  in  1884),  leaving  for  each  man  but  a  share  of  90  kroner  (in 
1885, 150  kroner,  and  in  1884,  266  kroner). 

The  herring  fishery  as  usual  was  very  variable.  The  regular  winter 
catch  near  Stavanger  nearly  totally  failed,  only  60,000  barrels  being 
produced,  leaving  no  profit  at  all  to  the  many  hands  thereby  occupied. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer,  however,  up  in  the  northern  district,  large 
quantitieR  of  good  quality  were  taken  and  were  sold  at  profitable  prices. 
Daring  the  past  year  herrings  were  caught  on  the  whole  western  coast 
from  the  North  Cape  to  Lindesuaes,  and  if  the  fishermen  had  been  more 
inclined  for  and  used  to  the  rational  catch  with  the  drift  nets  the  pro- 
ceeds undoubtedly  would  have  proved  still  more  satisfactory ;  but  even 
as  it  was,  the  regular  net-fishers  in  many  places  made  nice  profits, 
and  also  the  merchants  and  exporters  of  herrings  had  a  pretty  good  sea- 
son. The  total  herring  catch  in  1886  is  estimated  at  762,000  barrels  at 
a  value  of  about  10,000,000  kroner  (against  699,000  barrels  in  1885  and 
741,000  barrels  in  1884). 

SUMMEB  FISHERIES. 

The  value  of  the  summer  fisheries  of  cod,  halibut,  salmon,  &c.,  is 
estimated  at  2,500,000  kroner,  and  the  value  of  lobsters,  mackerel,  and 
sprat  exported  was  nearly  1,500,000  kroner.  If  to  these  figures  are 
added  the  amounts  of  the  above-mentioned  cod  and  herring  fisheries, 
and  further  that  of  the  whale,  seal,  bottle-nose,  and  the  other  minor 
ones  in  the  Norwegian  waters,  the  value  of  the  whole  fish  export  in 
1886  amounts  to  39,000,000  kroner,  or  4,000,000  more  than  in  1885,  but 
some  millions  less  than  in  the  five  years  1880-^84. 

AMESIOAN  SHIPPINO  TBABE. 

The  shipping  of  1886  to  and  from  the  United  States  in  relation  with 
this  port  shows  no  improvement  to  what  I  had  to  report  about  the 
same  matter  the  year  before,  this  year  no  American  vessel  having  ar- 
rived at  or  cleared  from  Bergen;  and  the  total  direct  import,  consisting 
of  19,720  barrels  petroleum,  was  effected  by  Norwegian  vessels.  Be- 
sides, a  quantity  of  3,500  barrels  of  sirup  was  cleared  in  and  from  the 
States  upon  landing  certificates ;  but  of  the  many  other  American  arti- 
cles impiorted  into  this  district  no  reliable  statement  can  be  obtained, 
these  being  sent  indirectly,  either  via  Germany  or  England,  and  conse- 
quently not  declared  as  American  products. 

Meantime  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  demand  for,  and  the 
consumption  of,  many' American  goods  are  yearly  increasing  in  this 
country,  and,  I  confidently  believe,  with  the  same  rapid  progress  as  the 
export  of  our  fish  products  to  the  United  States  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  years. 

Referring  to  the  exports  for  1886,  there  is  an  increase  in  value  of 
$33,849.27  against  1885,  and  of  $79,158.06  against  1884,  priucipally  de- 
rived from  the  articles  of  salted  herrings  and  medicinal  cod-liver  oil,  for 
which  the  demand  has  been  regular  during  the  whole  year. 

For  our  many  shipowners,  also,  the  past  year  was  a  bad  one, and 
with  some  few  exceptions  but  a  very  low  interest  on  the  capital  invested 
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was  obtained.  Consequently  the  building  of  new  vessels  has  ceased  b>' 
itself,  whereby  hundreds  of  hands  have  been  out  of  work  for,  a  long 
time,  with  but  sad  prospects  for  a  speedy  re-employment. 

EMiaBATION. 

The  number  of  emigrants  in  1886  amounted  for  this  district  to  0,432 
persons  (against  5,372  in  1885),  many  of  whom  went;  upon  tickets  pre- 
paid by  iriends  in  the  States. 

The  greatest  part  consisted,  as  usual,  of  country  laborers  and  crafts- 
men of  all  kinds,  but  there  also  went  a  good  portion  of  people  of  better 
education  from  the  towns.  Their  passage  to  America  was  principally 
made  by  the  direct  Danish  line  touching  at  Ghristiansand,  this  com- 
modious route  being  now  preferred  to  the  formerly  so  much  patronized 
English  one  via  Hull  and  Liverpool. 

During  the  past  year's  summer  season  the  current  of  American  tour- 
ists to  these  parts  was  considerable,  and  the  traveling  accommodations 
by  land  and  water  are  being  yearly  much  improved. 

P.  G.  GADB, 

Unitbd  States  Consulate,  i  OonstU. 

Bergenj  February  26, 1887. 


PORTUGAL. 

Report  of  ConsuhOeneral  Lewis. 

I  have  received  from  the  superior  administration  of  the  Portuguese 
custom-house  its  monthly  bulletin,  giving  the  importation  and  expor- 
tation of  this  Edngdom  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  1886.  These 
returns  indicate  a  continuation  of  the  healthy  state  of  foreign  commerce 
already  reported  in  previous  bulletins.  The  gross  importations  during 
the  period  named  exclusive  of  coined  money  amounted  to  $33,697,518; 
amount  during  same  period  1885,  $29,855,000;  diiferencein  favor  of  1886, 
$3^,618. 

The  articles  which  compose  this  increase  in  value  of  importations  are 
cattle,  raw  cotton,  wool  and  silk  and  manufactures  of  the  same;  colonial 
productions,  paper,  railway  materials,  and  cereals.  Of  the  class  last 
named  the  increase  in  value  of  wheat  is  $1,000,000.  The  very  sensible 
augmentation  of  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  and  wool  indicates  clearly 
a  greatly  increased  demand  for  raw  material  for  home  manufactures ; 
the  augmentation  in  value  of  the  two  articles  referred  to  being  nearly 
$1,000,000. 


Period. 


Daring  first  ten  months  1886 
During  first  ten  months  1885 

Increase  1886 


•  ^« 


Duties  col- 
lected. 


$16, 216, 580 
15, 198, 190 


1, 018, 390 


ExDorts  from 
PortogaL 


$23,836,870 
22,801,0eo 


1,035,810 


The  increase  thus  shown  is  entirely  Mtribntable  to  the  unprecedented 
quantity  of  wine  exported  during  the  past  year,  viz,  $15,746,740;  during 
the  same  period  of  1885,  $13,601,100;  excess  of  export  in  1886,  $2,146,640, 

The  vintage  of  1885  produced  the  greatest  quantity  of  wine  ever  man- 
ufactured in  the  Kingdom,  and,  moreover,  of  excellent  quality,  for  all  of 
which  ready  sale  was  found,  as  the  penury  of  the  products  of  the  vintage 
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*ii  Spain  and  Italy  left  the  Portngnese  wines  in  great  and  universal  de- 
mand. Bnt  this  favorable  state  of  affairs  no  longer  continues;  Spain  and 
Italy  are  now  the  largest  exporters  of  wines  to  France,  while  the  culti- 
vators of  Portugal,  intoxicated  with  the  success  of  their  previous  sales, 
have  demanded  such  high  prices  for  the  current  yield  that  they  have 
to  a  great  extent  driven  buyers  away  to  the  two  rival  markets,  and  very 
large  quantities  of  the  ordinary  red  wines  remain  unsold.  Notwith- 
standing the  now  almost  universal  presence  of  the  phylloxera  throughout 
Portugal  in  most  aggravated  form,  the  production  of  wine  suitable  for 
exportation  has  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  greater  area  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  an  area  constantly  enlarging,  particularly  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Kingdom.  As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of 
the  phylloxera,  I  will  mention  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  sulphur — 
solely  used  to  combat  it — ^has  nearly  doubled.  The  employment  of  cut- 
tings of  the  American  vine  has  become  general  throughout  the  King- 
dom, and  so  extensive  is  their  use  and  so  great  the  demand  for  them 
that  their  cost  has  doubled. 

A  serious  diminution  has,  on  the  other  hand,  manifested  itself  in  the 
export  of  cork,  cattle,  an  I  olive  oil  and  minerals — a  loss  of  75  per  cent, 
on  the  last  named,  and  of  50  [>er  cent,  on  cattle. 

E.  P.  0.  LEWIS. 

United  States  Consulate  General, 

Lisbon^  January  28, 1887. 


RITSSIA. 

Beport  of  OonsuUOeneral  Young, 

i>UM9tiea  of  woolen  faotoriea  in  Bntsia  and  Poland  1885. 


DeMription. 

Nnraber  of 
faotoriea. 

Value  of 
prodaction. 

Quantity 
prodaced. 

• 

Number  of 
workmen. 

Number  of 

weaviuK 

fhunea. 

Wool  flMstoflM  for  yam : 

BuaiA 

68 
46 

12.586,600 
8,647,500 

Arehinet. 

4,789 
3.378 

PolAod 

Total 

114 

6,234,000 

a  167 

Owpet  fkotories : 

RuasiA 

9 
2 

275,000 
20,500 

802 
56 

PolMid 

Total -. 

11 

295^500 

858 

Feli  fkotorioa 

41 

155,000 

637 

Cloth  fSMtoriM: 

RomU 

390 
194 

20.384,500 
2,006,500 

25^916.000 
1,476,000 

48,003 
8,348 

PolMd 

Total 

584 

22,391,000 

27, 392, 000 

51,351 

Light  wool  fiMstories  (droM  staib) : 

Buaoia 

190 
99 

10,562,600 
5,390,500 

19,072 
6,307 

14,500 

30 

PoUod ^ 

Total 

289 

15^953,000 

25,379 

14,530 

Knitted  goods: 

Ba0«lA 

67 
26 

476,500 
50,000 

1,317 
129 

pfilftnd   .      

Total 

02 

526.500 

1,446 

Wmldiug 

53 

427.000 

648 

528 
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StaiUUos  of  wool  and  woolen  fdbrica  ejrportod  from  RusHa  in  18d4  and  1885. 


I>eaoripti<m. 


Wool  Qiunainilkctiiivd : 
Ordinmry— 

Waahed 

XTnwaahed 

Merino— 

Waahed 

Unwaahed 

Wool: 

Camd,  unwaahed 

Woven 

Combinga  (enda  ) 

Cloth  (enda) «. 

Woolen  fikbrica : 

Except  cloth  and  felt . 

Cloth 

Felt 


Qoantity. 


1885. 


Pottndt. 
22,824,000 
10,960,000 

10,728,000 
1«  002, 000 

5,864.000 

7,200 

68,400 

10,800 

50,400 
867,600 
720,000 


1884. 


Paundi. 
16,776,000 
16,632,000 

20,880,000 
5,940,000 


10,800 

291,600 

10,800 

206,200 

79,200 

576,000 


Inoreaae 

(+)  or  de- 

creaae  (—) 

in  1885. 


Pounda. 
-1-6,048,000 
-5^652,000 

-10. 152, 000 
-4,248,000 

-1-^864,000 

-8,600 

-228,200 


-154,800 
-1-788,400 
-1-144,000 


Value. 


1886w 


$2,584,000 
l,346»000 

1,204,500 
422,000 

496,000 

2,000 

4,500 

500 

83,500 

601,000 

83,500 


1881 


$2,775,500 
1,193,500 

2,724,500 
1,148.000 


2,000 

11,500 

500 

69,000 

107,000 

24,000 


Inoreaae 
(-h)orde- 

creaae(-) 
in  18X5. 


-$341,506 
-h  152, 500 

-1,520,000 
-727,000 

-1-493.000 

"*-7,66i 


-34.000 

+474.000 

+  9.500 


The  trade  of  Libau,  Buseia, 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1858 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1869 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
0871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Kaof 

ahipa 

arrived. 


197 

229 

163 

253 

120 

23 

145 

162 

227 

206 

292 

257 

232 

194 

226 

166 

189 

201 

192 

217 

284 

277 

878 

541 

605 

516 

586 

901 

1,331 

1,096 

1,660 

1,330 

1,378 

1,561 

1,389 

1,270 


Value  of 

No.  of 

ahipa 

departed. 

importa. 

Bubles. 

205,700 

203 

159,700 

232 

175.000 

177 

297,300 

253 

95,300 

123 

31,000 

24 

268,000 

155 

159,300 

J  57 

208,100 

282 

2411,300 

212 

329.200 

294 

240,900 

262 

299.600 

225 

288,000 

206 

223,700 

221 

220.800 

170 

188,500 

192 

273,100 

185 

325,600 

215 

268,200 

219 

1, 329, 700 

278 

525,200 

280 

1, 042,  GOO 

365 

1, 215, 600 

528 

1,060,600 

627 

1, 628, 600 

496 

1.909.600 

577 

1.666.000 

910 

1,586,600 

1,310 

8,377,700 

1,940 

6, 6i0, 300 

1.692 

10. 6C4. 700 

1.290 

12, 922,  820 

1,348 

16,810,851 

1,519 

14,020,358 

1,394 

12,112,853 

1,235 

Value  of 
exporta. 


Rubles. 

1,103,800 

1.032,000 

993,000 

l,0h^3,000 

720,000 

130,000 

1.081,700 

1.402.800 

1.318,000 

1.170.700 

1, 810, 800 

1,651,000 

1,260,000 

974,000 

1,173,600 

1,026,300 

648,900 

832,100 

566,700 

516,000 

923,000 

1,301,900 

1,739,600 

4,392,000 

5,523,000 

5,224,600 

6,106.600 

9,403,400 

13.652,200 

18,056.109 

16,991.500 

15,673.000 

31,47S,6M 

47.960,424 

38.063,232 

31,768,175 
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Trade  of  Libau,  Bunia,  1884  and  1885. 
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^ 

1884. 

« 

1885. 

,  Prom  and  to— 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Xx]>orts. 

Naof 
ships. 

Yalae. 

Naof 
ships. 

Valae. 

No.  of 
ships. 

Value. 

No.  of 
ships. 

Value. 

America 

Belgium 

TliinfnBrV 

8 

21 

225 

507 

249 

11 

15 

8 

55 
1 

Sublet. 

387, 530 

1,664,269 

273.090 

4, 274. 235 

5, 895, 884 

385,248 

382,661 

187,418 

818,088 

4,708 

1,100 

251, 916 

711 

1 

65 

121 

415 

188 

90 

65 

""m 

BubUi. 

869,600 
2, 767, 673 
1,815,585 
11,150,126 
7,817,187 
4,120,454 
2,462,456 
16,000 
2,689,500 

3 

16 

.    173 

393 

257 

10 

27 

Bubles. 

154,962 
1, 195, 681 

201, 890 
3,457,895 
6, 215, 375 

223.641 

439, 625 
24,093 
67,^28 

49 

92 

325 

177 

66 

52 

Bubles. 

8,850 
2, 265, 230 
1, 729, 980 

Gerniaiiv •  • .  • 

8, 272, 974 

TCnglann  . , 

5, 080, 774 

Pnuifoe .....-- 

3,053,527 

HoUaod  

Italv     

2, 227, 821 

Norway 

147 

2, 707, 261 

Porfcninil               .... 

Snatn   ...........  r 

336' 

6,950 

126,894 

219 

SwedMi 

299 

310 

6,754,652 

327 

5,817,758 

AnMtriA                

Total 

1,889 

14,026^358 

1,301 

u8, 0C3, 232 

1,270 

12,112,853 

1,235 

31, 768, 176 

ArrivaUand  departures. 


• 

Arriyed. 

Departed. 

• 

Year. 

Sailing 
vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing 
yessels. 

Steamers. 

1884 

No. 
206 
219 

No. 
1,183 
1,051 

No. 
194 
209 

No. 
L200 

1085 

1,026 

P.  M.  B.  YOUNG, 

Consul-OeneraL 


United  States  OonsulateGbnebal, 

8t.  Petersburg^  July  31, 1886. 


RIGA. 

Bq^art  of  Consular  Agent  Bomholdt 

I  transmit  a  report  on  the  trade  of  Biga  daring  the  year  1885,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  basiness  in  general  has  been  moving  within 
the  same  narrow  limits  as  the  year  before,  and  the  trade  has  been  influ- 
enced by  the  inanition  prevailing  in  most  other  markets  in  Europe. 

The  trade  between  this  port  and  the  United  States  hn,^  not  shown 
any  marked  improvement,  and  the  articles  imported  are  principally 
rosin,  leather,  lard,  tools,  and  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  but 
as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  the  same  could  be  very  much  developed 
in  case  American  travelers  would  more  often  visit  this  city  and  bring 
along  samples  of  goods  suitable  for  this  market,  our  port  being  a  staple 

n.  Ex.  171 34 
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place  for  supplying  a  large  and  well  inhabited  country,  and  there  is  uo 
doubt  American  goods  will  be  able  to  take  up  the  competition  with  those 
frotn  England  and  Germany. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1886,  amounts  to  $90,450.12,  which  compared  with 
1885,  $94,366.21,  shows  a  decrease  of  $3,906.09.  The  articles  exported 
comprif^e  hemp,  hair  (horse  and  cattle),  skins  (cow,  calf,  goat,  and  kid), 
leather,  and  liquors. 

The  railroad  through  Livonia  from  Eiga  to  Pskov  is  now  being  built 
over  the  whole  line,  and,  when  finished  in  a  year  kence,  great  hopes  are 
entertained  of  an  increased  business  through  this  part  of  the  country 
being  brought  into  connection  with  this  seaport. 

During  last  winter  our  port  was  inaccessible,  through  ice,  from  the 
last  days  of  January  until  the  middle  of  April,  when  navigation  was 
opened  again.  This  interruption  did  not,  however,  cause  any  enlarge- 
ment in  the  spring  business,  as  the  grain  supplies,  owing  to  the  low 
prices  ruling  in  the  foreign  markets,  were  kept  in  the  interior  and  not 
brought  to  the  sea-ports  for  export. 

The  prices  for  nearly  all  export  articles  from  this  side  receded  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  exchange  of  Russian  currency  went  down  and 
it  is  certain  that  business  has  not  been  remunerative  for  our  exporters 
of  all  kinds  of  grain,  seed,  hemp,  flax,  and  wood  (red  and  white  wood). 

The  rates  of  freight  remained  on  the  same  low  level,  notwithstanding 
much  tonnage  was  laid  up  waiting  for  better  times. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  was  as  follows: 


Yean. 


1885 

1884 

Decrease 


Imports. 


$12,256,040 
12.470,145 


214, 105 


Bxport«. 


$22,552,875 
25»625,196 


3,072,731 


The  prospects  of  the  crops  this  year  are  reported  to  be  fair,  and  con- 
sequently a  larger  export  business  of  grain  and  seed  may  be  looked  for 
in -this  autumn. 

From  the  1st  of  January  up  to  this  date  there  have  arrived  in  this 
port  717  steamers  and  665  sailers,  mostly  under  the  English,  German, 
and  Scandinavian  flags. 

I  regret  not  to  have  to  chronicle  the  arrival  of  any  vessel  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

NIELS  P.  A.  BOBNHOLDT, 

Consular  Agent, 

United  States  Commeroial  Agency, 

Riga,  October  1, 1886. 
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Value  of  deolaredr  expwrla  from  the  consHlar  district  of  Riga  to  the  United  Stat&i  during  the 

year  ending  September  30,  lti86. 


ArtdolM. 


Cow-skins 

Leather 

Liqnors 

Hemp 

ntnipcodillA.. 

Calf-skixis 

Goat-skins  .... 
Glove  skins... 
Printed  books. 
Pigs' hair 


Total 

Total  in  preceding  year 


Increase 


Quarters  ending — 


December 
31. 


$10. 303  92 
2,744  10 
1,023  40 


14, 071  42 
1^,  623  67 


447  75 


March  31. 


$15, 048  11 


523  60 
1, 603  52 


17, 175  23 
6, 074  31 


11, 100  92 


Jane  30. 


$5,300  69 


27.665  74 

5, 778  D7 

4. 412  54 

3,608  85 

476  71 


September 
30. 


47. 243  50 
57, 099  74 


9,856  24 


$1. 047  20 
9, 322  68 


512  63 
1,077  26 


11,959  07 
17, 558  49 


5,598  52 


TotaL 


$25,352  03 

8,044  79 

2,694  20 

38,692  14 

6,778  07 

4,412  64 

3,608  86 

476  71 

612  03 

l,tl77  26 


90,450  12 
94,856  21 


8,906  00 


WARSAW. 

Report  of  Con$ul  Batoioz. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  average  depth  of  water  iu  the  Vistula  for  each  month  of  the  year 
1883  was  as  follows : 


Months. 


Janoary  . 
Febroary 
March... 
April.... 

Miy 

Jane 


Depth. 

Ft 

.in. 

6 

7.93 

6 

6.41 

6 

&35 

8 

4.04 

6 

1.61 

6 

6.90 

Months. 


July 

August . . . 
September 
October... 
November 
December , 


Depth. 


Ft.  in. 
8  11.70 

9.90 

7.60 

7 
11 

3.35 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


The  greatest  depth  recorded  was  10  feet  4  inches  on  April  2 ;  the  low- 
est, 2  feet  5  in<*.hes  on  December  13  the  average  for  the  year  1883 
being  5  feet  3.97  inches. 


FBEIGHT  AND  INSUBANOE. 


The  average^  charges  for  freight  and  insurance  for  corn  or  other  goods 
on  the  Yistala  in  sailing  boats  and  gabars  towed  by  steamboats,  for 
the  year  1883,  per  one  last  of  grain,  or  51  cwt.,  equal  to  155  Enssiau 
IkkmIs,  were  as  follows : 


Prom— 


Zawichost 

Pulawy 

Hwaogorod 

Warsaw 

Plock 

Wloclawek. t 

Nieszawa 


To- 


Dantaio. 

...do... 

..do.., 
...do... 

...do... 

...do... 
...do... 


Bate 

of  freight. 

RubUt. 

15  to  16 

13  to  14 

13  to  14 

9  to  10 

6  to   8 

6to   7 

&to   6 

Insur- 
ance. 


Per  emu. 
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COMMERCE  BY  VISTULA. 


From  the  Aastrian  froutier  came  by  the  Vistula  River  to  Warsaw  718 
different  boats  and  rafts,  importing  to  this  city  about  1,156,360  rubles 
of  various  merchandise,  as  follows : 


ArtidM. 


timber 
Bftrley.. 


Value. 


BuMet. 
238,882 
220«806 


Articles. 


Wheat. 
Rye.... 


Value. 


213,212 
122,382 


From  the  Prussian  frontier  during  the  reported  year  1883,  arrived  963 
different  boats,  carrying  1,330,102  rubles  of  merchandise,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  principal  articles,  namely : 


Artiolea. 


Iron ... 
Pitch.. 
Soda... 
Rice... 
Cement 
Sugar.. 


Value. 


JBuUm. 

368,841 

180,860 

104,642 

88,885 

78,432 

68,072 


Articles. 


Paper  ... 
Asphalt, 
Herrings 
Bricks... 
Hides.... 


Value. 


50,565 
57,033 
63.140 
28,283 
21,830 


By  the  Vistula  River  there  were  sent  to  Prussia  from  this  country 
1,463  boats  and  1,292  rafts,  which  exported  about  9,103,780  rubles  of 
various  goods.    The  principal  articles  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Umber.. 
Wheat.. 
Rye  .... 
Tobacco 
Iron .... 
Bails... 
Sagar... 


Valae. 


MuMsa. 

5,848,856 

2,227,265 

112,715 

102, 716 

71.045 

107, 310 

63,775 


Articles. 


Rags...., 
Starch . . 
GriU.... 

Coal 

Salt 

Groceries 
Bran 


Value. 


RvbUB. 

59.008 

33.804 

84.267 

27.695 

22,206 

20.088 

10,824 

AMEBIOAN  TRADE  VITITH  RUSSIA. 

The  total  value  of  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Russia  in  the 
reported  year  1883  amounted  to  72,855,343  rubles,  showing  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  37,878,981  rubles. 

The  value  of  g(KKfs  imported  from  the  United  States  to  Bussia  was 
estimated  at  72,256,823  rubles,  showing  an  increase  over  the  year  1882 
of  37,727,568  rubles,  of  which  the  following  were  the  principal  articles: 


Articles. 


Cotton  (raw) 

Rosin 

Com 

Petroleum 

Hides 

Wadding 

Colors  and  dyes  .. 

Tallow 

Stearine 

Agricultural  tools 


Quantity. 


Poodi. 

6,284,887 

674,248 

474,024 

248, 717 

101,826 

80,667 

77,538 

48.306 

25.223 

12,138 


Articles. 


Bones  (burnt) 
Joiners'  wood 
Fish  grease... 

Machines 

Plants 

Iron  articles. 
Wool  (raw).. 

Paraffine 

Wine  grapes. 


Quantity. 


Poods. 

23.734 

10,243 

10, 181 

H,8d8 

2.103 

1,884 

844 

750 

EUROPE-^BUSSIA. 
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The  valaeof  goods  exported  from  Russia  to  theUuited  States  amounted 
only  to  598,520  rubles,  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
151,413  rubles,  and  of  which  the  following  were  the  principal  articles : 


ArtddM. 

Qiuotity. 

ArtdolM. 

Quantity. 

Wool  (raw) jwods.. 

Fbucyam do — 

BrisUee do.... 

89,0«S 

IS.  084 

2.088 

H6D1D  Tam 'DOOdA.. 

1,202 

Linseed ohetverts.. 

Honetaila poods.. 

1,240 
317 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  this  year  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  Russia  has  more  than  doubled,  notwithstanding  the 
low  rate  of  exchange  of  the  Russian  currency,  the  high  sea  and  railway 
freight  charges,  and  the  protectij^e  duty  paid  in  gold. 

It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  the  American  ^oods  came 
to  this  country  during  the  reported  year,  as  nearly  the  whole  import 
from  the  United  States  to  Russia  was  effected  by  the  wholesale  impor^ 
ing  houses  of  Odessa,  St  Petersburg,  and  Riga,  from  whence  the  Polish 
merchants  draw  their  supplies  of  the  American  goods. 

INDUSTBIES  OF  WARSAW. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Warsaw  population  are  exten- 
sively increasing  in  the  value  of  the  annual  production.  These  indus- 
tries, improving  constantly,  have  been  remarkably  developed  during  the 
last  decade,  since  the  local  artisans,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  sale  of 
their  products  on  the  domestic  markets,  began  to  manufacture  tbem  in 
larger  quantities  for  export  to  the  Russian  Empire,  where  they  now  com- 
pete quite  successfully  in  almost  all  considerable  markets. 

The  state  of  the  manufactures  for  the  reported  year  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement,  according  to  which  the  following  working  num- 
ber were  engaged  in  manufacturing  products  of  various  trades,  viz : 

Trade  masten 4,984 

Trade  andermastera 11,906 

Apprentices 18,906 

Total 35,800 

As  the  total  number  in  the  preceding  year,  1882,  amounted  to  32,424, 
therefore  their  number  in  the  reported  year  shows  an  increase  of  3,376. 

The  value  of  the  products  manufactured  by  all  the  artisan  workshops 
in  the  year  1883  amounted  to  30,997,900  rubles,  while  the  raw  material 
purchased  by  them  was  valued  at  15,116,750  rubles. 

Though  on  a  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  results  of  the  arti- 
san industry  for  1882  there  is  a  decrease  in  this  production,  amounting 
to  a  total  sum  of  260,600  rnbles,  yet  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
downfall  of  this  industry,  but  rather  as  an  accidental  phenomenon 
brought  about  either  by  the  general  stagnation  or  by  a  temporary  aug- 
mentation of  the  factory  production. 
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The  greatest  value  of  the  annual  production  during  the  reported 
year  represents  the  following  trades: 


Oocnpation. 


Batchers 

Bttkera 

Tailors 

Shoemakers 

Millers 

Carpenters 

Confeotioners 

Seamstresses 

Milliners 

Women  shoemakers 

Jewelers 

Joiners   

Locksmiths 


Value  of 
prodaction. 


Bubles. 

6,950,000 

6. 150, 000 

2,  C41, 000 

2,540,000 

1,956,500 

1,405.000 

1,010,000 

676, 000 

659,000 

520, 000 

515,  500 

486,000 

430, 000 


Occupation. 


Stone-cuttern 

Printers , . 

Clocksmiths 

Coppersmiths 

Upholsterers  — 

Glovors 

Pavers  ..* 

Photographers. . . 
Watchmakers    . . 

Furriers 

Carriage- makers . 
Haii;;dresser8  — 
Lithographers . . . 


Valneof 
production. 


Rubltt. 
260,000 
265,000 
213,500 
200,500 
196.000 
180.000 
174.000 
167,000 
165,000 
117,000 
108.000 
104,600 
101,000 


In  the  year  1883  there  were  at  Warsaw  317  running  factories  and 
industrial  establishments,  employing  16,348  hands,  and  producing 
31^633,646  rubles'  worth  of  manufactures.  In  comparison  with  the  pre- 
ceding 3  ear  the  number  of  factories  increased  by  6,  that  of  workmen  by 
1,504  hands,  and  the  value  of  produce  by  877,659  rubles,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavorable  conditions  attributable  to  a  general  stagnation  in 
trade  and  commerce. 

The  factories  manufacturing  the  raw  fossil  products  represent  the 
greatest  value  of  production,  namely,  12,500,000  rubles;  then  follow 
the  factories  manufacturing  the  raw  vegetable  products,  the  total  value 
of  which  amounts  to  10,900,000  rubles,  while  the  factories  manufactur- 
ing the  raw  animal  products  produced  5,700,000  rubles,  and  those  man- 
nfacturing  the  mixed  raw  products  produced  2,500,000  rubles.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1883  there  were  at  Warsaw  17  new  factories  opened 
and  11  old  ones  closed,  showing  a  balance  of  6  in  favor  of  new  factories, 
whereby  the  number  of  workmen  was  correspondingly  increased  by  1 32 
hands,  and  the  value  of  produce  by  165,470  rubles.  The  wages  paid 
to  the  workmen  during  the  reported  year  1883  reached  a  total  sum  of 
4,616,013  rubles,  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  368,064 
rubles.  Of  the  raw  foreign  and  domestic  materials  all  the  factories 
purchased  for  4,735,326  and  12,922,066  rubles,  respectively. 

WOOL  FAIR. 


In  the  middle  of  June  there  took  place  at  Warsaw  the  wool  fair,  dur 
ing  which  the  following  transactions  were  made:  In  the  course  of  the 
fair  lasting  four  days,  from  3d  to  6th  (or  15th  to  18th)  June,  inclusive, 
there  were  on  the  three  municipal  weights  and  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
Bank  of  Poland  41,381  poods  and  9  pounds  of  sheep  wool  weighed,  or 
less  than  the  preceding  year  by  345  poods  37  pounds.  Besides  this, 
there  remained  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Bank  of  Poland  8,149  i)oods  18 
pounds  of  old  wool  of  1882. 

During  the  whole  fair  there  were  27,500  poods  of  wool  sold,  and  the 
remaining  unsold  wool  was  stored  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Bank  of 
Poland* 
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The  prices  paid  (per  132  pounds)  during  the  reported  year  1883  were 
as  follows : 

Fine: 

TluJers. 

First  qoAlity 117  to  146 

Second  quality 108  to  118 

Middling 82  to   92 

Common 75  to   85 

Average  prieea  of  wheat  and  other  oereaU  at  the  city  of  Warsaw  between  the  years  1873 

and  1883,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1873 

1814 

1875 

187« 

18n 

1878 

1878 

1880 

1881 

1883  

1883 

▲yerajce 


WHeat 

Other  oereaU. 

Ordi. 
nwy. 

Good. 

Best 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Buok- 
wheat 

BiMe*. 

Rublet. 

BubUi. 

Rubles. 

Rublet. 

RubU». 

Ruble*. 

8  05 

9.08 

10.55 

5.37 

4.45 

3.28 

4.40 

7.25 

7.37 

7.92 

5.28 

5.10 

3.58 

4.58 

6.43 

6.30 

6.60 

4.62 

4.35 

3.43 

4.20 

6.45 

7.45 

8.03 

5.40 

4. 20 

3.83 

3.08 

a  08 

&38 

9.49 

5.05 

4.25 

3.23 

3.00 

6.00 

6.90 

9.50 

5.03 

4.05 

3.18 

4  06 

7.05 

7.38 

9.08 

5.50 

4.73 

3.53 

4.10 

7.15 

7.88 

10.05 

7.65 

5.45 

3.75 

4.56 

7.20 

7.50 

10.10 

7.61 

5.53 

3.00 

5.48 

6.50 

7.50 

9.63 

&04 

4.50 

3.25 

4.43 

5.85 

7.50 

9.18 

6.05 

5.00 

3.58 

4.95 

a82 

7.57 

9.10 

5.77 

4.60 

3.60 

4.42 

The  figures  quoted  in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  are  entirely  trustworthy,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  railway 
BtatementSi  which  by  their  nature  as  the  statements  of  financial  enter- 
prises must  necessarily  be  accurate.  Notwithstanding  it  these  figures 
ought  to  be  somewhat  augmented,  as  there  are  no  figures  from  the  War- 
saw-Petersburg line,  the  statements  of  wbich  cannot  be  obtained  at 
Warsaw }  however  the  shipments  of  corn  on  this  line  in  the  direction 
flrom  Warsaw  are  almost  none. 

With  regard  to  the  buckwheat  whose  prices  are  given  in  the  first 
heading^  the  statements  of  the  movement  of  merchandise  on  railways 
do  not  give  it  separately,  but  only  conjointly  with  other  agricultural 
producto,  while  the  shipment  of  maize  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  is 
generally  said  to  be  equal  to  zero. 

Annual  shipment  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  at  Warsaw  for  each  year  between  1873  and 

1883,  inclusive. 


Tear. 

RaUway. 

Wheat 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

ToiaL 

1873 

Warsaw-Bromherg  1  ine 

Poods. 

Pood*. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

•17,832 

•4, 126, 764 

•38,687 

'  Warsaw-Vienna  line 

Waraaw-Terespol  line 

Total 

m         ......... 

•4, 183, 283 

Warsaw-Bromberc  line 

---•. 

1874 

140 
65,506 

490,240 
3, 124, 112 

3,005 
58,400 

15,000 
68,432 

500.309 

3. 316, 459 

67,536 

Warsaw-Vienna  line 

WarsaW'Terespol  linet 

Total 



8, 803. 394 

.•••••..••...         ••••..•••      , 

•  The  figures  of  single  kinds  of  corn  ara  not  ntatod 

tin  the  statement  of  the  Warsaw-Torospol  lino  therv  m  only  given  the  total  amount  of  com  without 
detailed  oolamna. 
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Annual  nhipmeulH  oftcJieat  and  other  cercah  at  Warsaw^  .fc. — Con  tinned. 


Year. 

BaUwfty. 

Wheat. 

Bye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

TotaL 

1875 

WaroAvr.'RmniltArflr  linA 

Poods. 
1,001 
40,808 
694 

Poods. 
980 
606,403 
2,145 

Poods. 
88 
11,448 
54 

Poods. 
6,262 
32,474 
2.145 

Prods. 
8.8:6 

Warsaw- Vloniia  line...... 

690,128 

Waraaw-Terespol  line 

Total T . .  r  -  T 

6.038 

42,603 

608,528 

11.680 

40,881 

703,493 

WanAw-BroinbenE  line... 

187A 

6,730 

934,068 

7,886 

886 

6,824 

465 

22,624 

86,830 

2,508 

28,610 

W^araaw*  Vienna  luio ............. 

46,654 
9,975 

1. 074. 283 

WarftaW'TerfMinol  line  r-- -- 

20,883 

Total 

56.529 

947,683 

7,675 

111,871 

1,120,758 

WATHAW.firomberff  lino .... ...... 

1877 

15,234 

71,165 

834 

8,260 

29,250 

1,135,940 

1,585 

1,142 

14.080 

13,588 

455 

1,014 

73.960 

152  091 

1,229 

1.T2,  Bli 

"Waniaw- Vienna  Ime. ............ 

1.372,574 

WflfBaw.Tereenol line  ........... 

4,103 

Vistula  Hue 

10,416 

Total 

111,483 

1.167,717 

29, 137 

227  280 

WarsAw-Bromberff  line 

1878 

21,800 
14,569 
11, 516 
48,904 

3,130 

560,625 

3,307 

5,012 

8,986 

12, 451 

479 

5,949 

102.640 

221.712 

2. 371 

4,722 

18&456 

Wamawo  Vivnua  lino ............. 

809,857 

Wareaw-Tereeuol  lino ............ 

17,678 

ViHtal^  line ■, ^, 

60.487 

Total 

91,789 

572,074 

27,865 

331,346 

1,023,973 

Waraaw-Bromberir  line 

1879 

1,084 

5,870 

8,018 

20,759 

19,290 

522.202 

6,770 

8.050 

2,504 
8,908 
3.000 

110,089 
120,830 

138,973 

657,876 

12,768 

Warsaw- Vienna  I&e 

WArsaw-TeresDol line  . ...... 

Vistula  line 

23,809 

Total 

30.237 

551,878 

14,412  i        2.17.910 

633,946 

•                    *  wi^™      .•..•.••.••.•■     ........ 

Warsaw- Brombertr  line  ....rrr^r- 

1880 

2,120 
81,474 
13, 510 
44.442 

4,065 

495, 317 

1,496 

11,767 

1,394 

20,378 

6,596 

3,801 

100,350 

78,258 

8,003 

301 

121' 58 

675,427 

Warsaw*  Vienna  line 

Warsaw  •TeresDol  line 

29.616 

Vistula  lino 

60.811 

Total 

Warsaw-Bromberir  line 

141,655 

512, 645 

32,169 

180.914 

873,283 

1881 

6,558 

65,906 

5,999 

121, 179 

8,636 

829.845 

4,077 

25.907 

2,543 
7,047 
9,877 
3,762 

104,873  1           122.610 

Warsaw- Vienna  line 

67,103 

4,957 

S4 

450.901 

Warsaw-Teresnol  line 

24,010 
1&3  «t9 

Vistula  line 

Total 

192.642 

368,465 

23.229 

170,967 

761,303 

Warsaw-Brombere  line 

1882 

2,521 

227,628 

10,308 

14,884 

11,429 

1, 119, 294 

8,743 

15,024 

1,400 

13,637 

2,229 

6,546 

50.293 

108,829 

10,489 

8,291 

65,643 

1.468,788 

31,760 

88,746 

Warsaw- Vienna  line 

Warsaw-Terespol  line 

Viiftnia  l^ne  . ,      ,  

Total 

255,836 

1. 154, 495 

22,712 

172,402 

1,604,046 

Warsaw-Brombere  line 

Warsaw-Viennii  lino 

Wamaw.TArAiinol  lino 

1883 

1,081 

133, 176 

23,385 

24,426 

738 

1,353,839 

29, 276 

159,973 

255 

8,040 

18,614 

1,012 

64,865 

160. 210 

19,000 

1,411 

66.439 

1.649,757 

86.176 

Vistula  line 

186.821 

Total 

182,066 

1,548,819 

17.821 

244,986 

1,088,102 

I  do  not  give  the  average  numbers  of  the  yearly  shipments  of  each 
kind  of  corn,  as  there  are  too  great  difter.  nces  amoug  th.^  figures  of  the 
above  single  years^  and  for  this  reason  their  averages  seem  to  be  useless. 


PRINCIPAL  SOUBCE  OF  SUPPLY. 


The  principal  source  of  supplying  the  Warsaw  market  with  corn  is 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  as  well  as  a  part  of 
the  government  of  Wolynia  since  the  construction  of  the  Vistula  rail- 
way line  in  the  year  1877. 
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PRINCIPAL  POINTS  OP  SHIPMENT. 

m 

The  priucipal  points  of  shipnieut  ou  the  WarsawBromberg  liue  are 
the  following  towns,  viz:  Lowicz,  Kutuo,  and  Wloctawek;  on  the  War- 
saw-Vienna line  are  Piotrkow,  Radoiiisk,  and  Czestochowa;  on  the 
Warsaw-Terespol  line  are  Siedla,  Miedzyrzee,  and  Terespol,  and  finally 
on  the  Yistola  line,  Mtawa,  Nowa,  Alexandrya,  and  Lublin. 

> 

BATES  OF  FREIGHT  CHARGES  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  GRiON  REGIONS 

TO   WARSAW. 


The  Warsaw-Bromberg  and  Warsaw-Yienna  lines  charge  for  freight 
5.8  copecks  per  pood  in  the  direct  commanication ;  bat  for  passage  of 
com  from  one  line  to  another  they  charge  4.7  copecks  per  pood. 

The  Warsaw-Terespol  line  charges  for  the  transportation  of  corn  55 
copecks  per  pood  for  the  entire  length  of  its  line. 

The  Yistnla  liue  charges  5.3  copecks  per  pood  for  its  entire  length. 

The  principal  ports  of  shipment  for  Warsaw  are  the  following  for- 
eign ports,  namely,  Dantzic  and  Konigsberg,  principally  the  former, 
though  Konigsberg  is  always  endeavoring  to  attract  the  whole  move- 
ment of  com,  and  therefore  that  port  strongly  competes  with  Dantzic. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Warmw^  December  30,  1886. 


JOSEPH  EAWICZ, 

ComuL 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

External  oommeree  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland^  via  the  Polish  ousiom-houees^  for  the  year 

1883. 


Artloles. 


Imports. 


Goods 

Gold  Mid  silver  ballion 

Total 


Rubles. 
198, 824, 870 
2,911.188 


199,786,058 


Exports. 


RubUi. 
136, 176. 486 
18.925,005 


lf«5. 101, 581 


By  excluding  the  castom-hoose  of  Wierzbolowo  as  ropresetiting  near!  v  the  exclasi ve 
transit  to  Roasia  by  railway,  the  following  will  be  the  external  trade  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland : 


Artldos. 

• 

Imports. 

Ezporto. 

QObAu 

Rublet. 
155, 809. 845 
865,578 

Rttoles. 
88.731,790 
318,007 

Gold  and  silver  bnUlon 

Total 

156,675,423 

89, 049. 857 

ylocka  equal  to  41.48  Knglish  licreR;  I  veret  equal  to  1,16(>  Englmh  yards;  1  vedro 
eqnal  to  2.70  English  gallons ;  1  Polish  ^arniec  equal  to  0.88  English  gallon  ;  1  klafter 
equal  to  21G  English  cubic  feet ;  1  Russian  archiue  equal  to  28  English  inches. 
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COMMERCIAL   HKLATIONS. 


Showing  an  increase  over  the  year  1882  of  42,650,452  rubles,  namely,  in  the  imports 
37,522,124  rubles,  and  in  the  exi)ort8  a  decrease  oi*  4,871, G72  rubles. 

The  duty  on  g^ds  imported  ifnd  exported  via  the  Polish  custom-houses  in  the  same 
year,  excluding  Wierzbolowo,  amounts  to  19,226,210  rubles,  showing  an  increase  over 
the  previouB  year  of  3,328,793  rubles. 

ImparU  far  ike  year  1883. 


ArtiolM^ 


Cool poods. 

Bricks pieces. 

Iron poods. 

Salt r do... 

Peat do... 

Cement do  .. 

Cotton  (raw) do... 

Herrings do... 

Chemicals do... 

Glass  panes square  vershki. 

Ores 


.poods. 

Metal  articles : do  .. 

Stones do... 

Grooeries do  .. 

Clay do... 

Machines do... 

Gas  beverages bottles. 

Tea poods. 

Dvosand  colors do  .. 

Plumb do... 

Papier-mach6 do.. 

Tar do... 

Fruits do... 

Agnctdtnral  implements 

Animals rubles. 

Plants : 

"Wool  (raw) poods. 

Flour do... 

Hides do... 

Kioe .' ^ do... 

Gypsnm do  .. 

oil  for  burning do  .. 

Carpenter  articles do  .. 

Roain do  .. 

Wax,  mineral do... 

Cotton  wadding do  .. 

Lirao do... 

Wine do... 

Woolen  yam do  .. 

Timlier rubles. 

Wine bottles. 

Tannin poods. 

Articles  of  food do  .. 

Joiners'  articles do... 

Steel do  .. 

Paper do... 

Asphalt do... 

Guano do... 

Tallow : do  .. 

Cotton  ;ram do... 

Olive  oils do... 

Wool  (artificial) do... 

Starch poods. 

Books,  foreign do  ., 

Flax  and  hemp do... 

Boats rubles. 

Beer poods 

Ostrich  feathers do... 

Tobacco .- do... 

Hats ,., pieces. 

Corkwood poods. 

Linen do  .. 

Silk,  raw do  .. 

Pictures  and  engravings do... 

Wo<Hlen  shoe<peg5 do... 

Teasels do... 

Caps  and  bonnets pieces. 

Furs poods. 

Paraffins do... 

Peas do... 

Clothes do  .. 


Via 
^^ienibo> 

loWO; 


04.390 

6,880 

120, 214 

211,032 


14, 705 

6,158 

517, 160 

55^807 
135^278 


113,837 

7.680 

12.IJ4 

7.246 

00,105 

52,042 

42,711 

22,280 

2.234 


12,010 

7.408 

4.  €50 

5.1.  (QO 

10.831 


13,316 
16,480 


18,065 

6,763 

12, 173 

308 

303 

12. 173 

0,044 

25.252 


26.718 


3.254 
3,853 
7.274 


10,012 
3,208 
3,862 
7.234 
725 
3,180 

10,400 


23.3 

4,020 

243 


4.601 

13,603 

4,606 

503 

202 

10.286 

11.828 


2  666 


Not  inolirf* 

ir.gWicn. 

bolava. 


25.501,242 

0,780.040 

8.071,461 

8.030,740 

2,27^,700 

1, 54  S,  088 

1.475,263 

1,309.801 

1,078,421 

880,616 

825,087 

740,008 

710,638 

708,618 

613,128 

518.508 

404.760 

450,800 

422,873 

358,857 

290.004 

254,  504* 

254.567 

248.087 

239, 781 

220.230 

196,95'J 

176.  241 

166.883 

166.880 

165,045 

150, 171 

148,290 

144, 0-23 

140,609 

138,270 

137,600 

127,804 

125.250 

111.135 

110.467 

06,701 

00,084 

83.762 

82,732 

82.227 

77.165 

71. 101 

67.548 

62,826 

57,8U0 

55.700 

16,113 

14,441 

13,376 

13,300 

13,102 

12,712 

12.212 

11,041 

11.035 

11,774 

11.553 

11.800 

11.103 

10, 570 

10.426 

0,000 

8,088 

8,886 

8.560 
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Tmporls  for  the  year  lft83 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Joiners*  articles poods.. 

Pmier do.... 

Fish do 

Ropes do — 

Gosmetios do.... 

EBTthenware do 

Funcy  articles do.... 

Thread   .* do 

Oil,  varioas do 

Copper do  — 

Draining  pipes do 

Clocks  and  watches pieces.. 

Woolen  ribbons...: poods.. 

Yeast do... 

Bmerr do 

Brandy bQttles.. 

Potters*  articles , poods.. 

Tamers*  articles , do... 

Veneers do. 


Onm  .... 
Stearins, 
Leather . 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Zlac do... 

Gum-elastic  articles .'. do... 

Glass  articles do... 

Cotton  stofEs : do... 

Hops : do 

TuUe  and  laces do 

Tin do... 

Porter bottles.. 

Petroleum poods.. 

Silk  staffs do... 

Fish  grease do 

Glue do 

Buttons do 

Horns  and  hoofs do... 

Beer bottles.. 

Rags poods.. 

Flflz  and  hemp  yam ."". do 

Porcelain do 

Glass  beads do... 

Woolen  stuffs ^ do... 

Optical  instruments do  .. 

'umbrellas pieces.. 

Hatches poods.. 

Drawing  articles do... 

Toys do... 

Rum do.-. 

Feathers,  split do... 

Macaroni do... 

Pastry .do... 

W^nts  and  measures do 

Camphor » do 

Baskets do.... 

Straw  articles do... 

Shoes  and  boots do 

Turpentine do.... 

Whalebone  do.... 

Musical  articles do 

Cheese ; s. 


■ : Si poods. 

Cork-wood  articles do... 

Bedding do... 

Vinegar •. ...  do... 

Sponges do... 

Meaa  and  honey do... 

Candles do... 

Harnesses do... 

rsters do.., 


Oyi 

Hai 


kir do.  .. 

Pianos pieces.. 

Museum  articles poods.. 

Gingerbread do... 

Flowers,  artificial do... 

Organs pieces. 

Carriages  do... 

Gold  and  silver  articles do... 

Total  yalne rubles. 


Via 

Wierabo- 

lowo. 


Not  includ- 
ing Wiers- 
ImIowo. 


8,254 
497 
925 


1,758 
920 
3,137 
10,235 
2.755 
4,607 


68,970 
1,338 


8,065 

10,501 

481 

12,597 

2,477 

5,662 


4,121 
1,357 
2,891 
5,208 
16,660 
82,858 
1,895 


2,421 
1,308 
1,651 
6,116 


605 

78 

1,755 

8,640 

m,850 

8,068 

29,602 

146 

1,459 

1,157 

178 


960 
491 
349 


221 

1,005 

379 


608 
2,427 


6,159 
376 


170 
564 
659 
806 


342 
191 
455 
214 

68 
236 

25 
125 


41,015v026 


8,664 

8,197 

7,993 

7,897 

7,560 

7,007 

6,037 

55,082 

53,711 

53,516 

40.288 

49,194 

45,387 

42,718 

42,824 

40. 757 

36,901 

35,237 

31,401 

28.864 

27, 170 

26,789 

26,456 

25.187 

24,718 

22,782 

22,570 

21,719 

21,280 

20,744 

18,794 

16,702 

16,330 

6,380 

6,272 

6,130 

5,375 

4,890 

4,716 

4,579 

4.558 

4.550 

4.131 

3,901 

3,523 

3,179 

2,802 

2,687 

2,474 

2,291 

1,822 

1.605 

1,332 

1,481 

1,239 

1,232 

1,225 

1,110 

050 

844 

843 

777 

737 

648 

631 

620 

551 

503 

466 

427 

852 

314 

308 

57 

40 

38 

155,800,846 


540   . 


COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


Exports  for  the  year  1883. 


ArtioleB. 


••• proof  galloDs.. 

..Dumber.. 

Timber rubles.. 

Ci(;arette« number.. 

Kye chotTorts.. 

wheat do... 

Flax poods.. 

Hemp do 

Oil  oakes do 

Stones do... 

Bran chetverts. 

Bones poods.. 

Poultry head.. 

Oats chetverts.. 

Potatoes poods.. 

Cigars .,. number. . 

Dross , poods.. 

Mead  and  honey do 

Petroleum do — 

Barley chetverts.. 

Plants r poods.. 

Iron  ore do 

Wool,  raw do 

Swine head.. 

Manure,  artificial poods.. 

Linseed ohetveiis.. 

Rags poods  . 

Peas chetverts.. 

Turpentine poods. . 

Cement  and  lime do  — 

Hides do — 

Mats  number.. 

Carpenters*  articles rublesl. 

Articles  of  food ,...do  .. 

Fish poods.. 

Drugs >. do  — 

Clothes do 

Zinc do 

Bristles do 

Furs do  — 

Butter '. do 

Leather  shredings do.... 

Grits chetverts. - 

Caviare poods.. 

Glass  articles do — 

Bricks number.. 

Maize chetverts.. 

Peat poods.. 

Hops do — 

Manufactures rubles.. 

Paper poods.. 

Meat do — 

Horns  and  hoofB do — 

Leather do — 

Oak  cork do — 

Straw do — 

Machines do — 

Tobacco do — 

Tallow do 

Hair do  .. 

Cheese do — 

Game head.. 

Pitch t poods.. 

Fish  cine do — 

Metal  aiiicles do  — 

Tar do 

Hay do 

Silli;,  raw do — 

Buckwheat   ohetvertfl.. 

Feathers poods.. 

Sheep head.. 

Horses do  ... 

Flax  and  hempstufls poods.. 

Flour chetverts.. 

Books poods.. 

Beans chetverts.. 

Coal poods.. 

Musical  instruments roubles.. 

Flax  yam poods.. 

Millet chetverts.. 


Via 
Wierz- 
bolowo. 


6,790,072 


100,904 

6,918,520 

32,742 

68,382 

8,842,180 

1. 151. 581 

147, 163 


15,703 
96,132 
120,403 
71, 182 
8,697 
36,440 


14.217 
25.140 
25.012 


41,346 
23,731 
7.250 
66, 733 
868,121 
23.895 
62,408 


101, 681 
50,418 
55,170 


3,082 

442 

13, 141 


40,003 
17, 309 


81 
1,251 
1,223 


1,508 


3,407 


6,289 
615 


4,946 


814, 344 


2,679 
477 


2,956 

491 

1,280 

1,691 


5,425 

209 

352 

1,405 

10, 413 


240 


Notindnd* 

ingWien- 

Dolowo. 


86,flt2,437 

72.883,098 

8,622,746 

1,721,430 

1,719,772 

1.715,141 

1,209,251 

1. 179, 792 

840.436 

8*6. 700 

7.  422,  276 

500.  516 

55:1. 493 

507, 252 

460, 131 

401.500 

397,427 

283.209 

245. 586 

205, 483 

I91.48:i 

187.416 

182.541 

136,968 

134. 614 

131,630 

119.281 

117,242 

07.062 

94.048 

88,487 

79, 576 

49,773 

35.604 

31,035 

30.692 

26,802 

24,256 

24,104 

21.802 

20,548 

19.660 

18, 751 

18.405 

17.247 

17.240 

17.224 

17,100 

16,492 

16,460 

16,096 

14,953 

14.401 

13,250 

12.346 

11,817 

11.730 

11,640 

11,640 

10,390 

10.U89 

10.080 

9.330 

9,231 

8,648 

7.780 

7, 245 

7,240 

7.070 

7,017 

6.078 

6,042 

5,600 

5.579 

5,275 

4,808 

4.250 

3,450 

2,830 

2,240 
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Eacporia  for  the  year  1883— Continued. 


AitioleA. 


Woolen  stufb pood«. 

Hotw  tails do... 

Cotton,  TAW poods. 

Cumin do... 

FmiU do... 

Pietores do... 

Bopes do  .. 

Optical  instniments do... 

Tea do... 

Cotton  stafb do... 

Dyoa  and  colors ' do... 

Gam  articles do... 

Brandy do... 

Total  Talne rabies. 


Via 
Wiers- 
jolowo. 


29,915 

80 

2,808 

47i 

254 

19,607 


81 
268 


256 
268 


47,M4,696 


Not  indad- 

iog  WioTZ* 

Im>1owo. 


2.106 

2,100 

1.564 

1,210 

005 

904 

706 

423 

408 

406 

321 

156 

145 


88,731,790 


Induetriea  of  PoUtnd  for  the  year  1883. 


Description. 


Oiiy  €f  Warsaw, 

ICaohines 

Tanneries 

Tobacco 

Distilleries  of  spirits 

Metal  articles 

breweries 

Woolen  stalTs 

Steam  mills 

Soap  and  candles 

Plated  wares 

Chemicals 

Gas 

Lamps 

Joiners' articles 

Caniam 

Cosmeuos 

Asphalt «. 

Steel 

Cheese , 

Chocolate 

Bakers 

Machine  greese 

Dyes  and  colors 

CarpentcTs*  articles 

Hydraolic  works 

Horn  articles 

Silk  ribbons 

Pianos 

Looking-glasses 

Optical  instrumeots 

Storch 

Stove  tiles 

Buttons 

Mineral  beverages 

Millstones 

Fire-arms  

Envelopes 

Vinegar 

Feathers,  ostrich 

Paper-hangings 

Brashes 

Gypsam 

Chicory 

Decimal  weights 

Shoe  blacking 

Paper 

Billiards 

Mead  and  honey 

Stone  monuments 

Shoemakers*  lasts 

aiR« 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Value  of 

fftotories. 

workmen. 

prodace. 

Bttble». 

19 

3.969 

5, 90.^  540 

26 

1.222 

4. 310, 633 

11 

2,805 

3.748.489 

16 

218 

3,004,492 

22 

1,535 

2,3.36.094 

19 

417 

2,160.403 

9 

918 

1. 523, 900 

6 

234 

1,124,094 

a 

67 

787,990 

6 

716 

650,053 

3 

186 

610, 050 

1 

392 

600,000 

4 

420 

452,000 

7 

589 

378,800 

14 

849 

330, 160 

6 

66 

307,400 

4 

100 

243,900 

6 

186 

205.240 

18 

89 

205,700 

5 

78 

199.000 

1 

74 

188,000 

2 

24 

161,205 

8 

42 

122,969 

6 

-123 

128,100 

3 

iS 

122,600 

1 

120.000 

3 

171 

120,000 

2 

77 

112,000 

4 

61 

109,540 

6 

51 

109, 540 

9 

46 

100.400 

7 

77 

09,800 

6 

85 

91,525 

11 

83 

85.513 

3 

54 

70,000 

8 

83 

60.500 

4 

46 

61,000 

5 

11 

60.295 

1 

12 

60,000 

8 

66 

82,000 

1 

56 

50.000 

6 

45 

50,000 

8 

26 

44, 400 

1 

63 

40,000 

8 

24 

37,500 

1 

31 

30,000 

1 

14 

80.000 

2 

4 

26,050 

1 

21 

25.000 

2 

26 

22,500 

1 

20 

20.000 
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Industries  of  Poland  for  the  near  1&J3— Continued. 


Description. 


OHiy  <^  Wartaw — Continued. 


Gold  and  Bilvor  beatera 

Tin-foil 

Miscollaneoas,  under  10,000. 


Total 

Increaso  over  1882 


Oovemmeni  <^  Warsaw. 


8agar 

Water,  wind,  and  horae  mills  . 

Steel  roundi  t«i 

Flax  and  bemp  stuffs 

Distillerien  of  spirits 

Steam-mills 

Soap  and  candles 

Brick-kilns 

Bntweries 

Paper 

Distilleries  of  mm  and  brandy. 

Chicory 

Earthenware 

Glass 

Wdblen  stuffs 

Tanneries 

Iron-mills 

8tnrch 

Iron  foundries 

Choniicals 

Iron-works 

ToUow 

Saw-mills 

Agricultural  Implements  ...^.. 

Hatches 

Vinegar 

Joiners' articles 

Stovo  tiles 

Glue 

Dyers 

Combs ^ 

Asphalt 

Salterns 

Cotton  stnflb 

Potters    .  

Miscellaneous,  under  10,000  — 


Total , 

Increase  over  1882  . 
Decrease  from  1882 


Qavemmsnt  cf  KaUsz. 

Wat(tr  and  wind  mills 

Distilleries  of  spirits 

Sugar... 

Cotton  stuffs 

Woolen  stuffs 

Cloth 

Spinning-mills 

Glass 

Tanneries 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy 

Btick-kilns 

Breweries ^. 

Paper 

Ollmills 

Agricultural  implements 

Tcasles ^ 

Soap  and  candles « 

Saw-mills 

Tapes  and  laces 

St«am-milLs 

Earthenware 

Coppersmiths 

Potters 

Embroidorios 

pianos 


No.  of 
factories. 


1 

1 

10 


317 
6 


10 

1,119 

2 

1 

48 

24 

18 

82 

30 

2 

7 

3 

5 

2 

7 

41 

81 

7 

2 

3 

8 

2 

6 

4 

8 

17 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

15 


1,575 
'35' 


No.  of 
workmen. 


8 

5 

27 


16,348 
1,504 


10,824 

1,295 

1,234 

8,000 

314 

178 

173 

1,442 

208 

665 

42 

108 

390 

174 

184 

83 

122 

127 

67 

34 

120 

5 

34 

81 

86 

22 

55 

29 

^ 

41 
15 
50 
8 
15 
99 


25,812 
1,467 


1.271 

1,597 

04 

442 

5 

1,296 

5 

783 

17 

573 

3 

•  565 

6 

223 

3 

224 

58 

232 

4 

81 

92 

366 

25 

106 

3 

456 

118 

252 

17 

230 

4 

186 

14 

35 

7 

55 

8 

78 

8 

24 

3 

140 

9 

50 

113 

183 

2 

32 

Z 

^ 

Value  of 
product. 


BvbUs. 
16,045« 
12,000 
48,126 


31,633.016 
877,650 


]2, 106, 480 

4.420,000 

4.101.500 

3, 500. 000 

2, 405,  M^S 

1,177.310 

1,037,950 

782,300 

645,470 

61<,  700 

255.J»50 

242,485 

232,000 

215,  COO 

181,270 

176,755 

174,460 

159,050 

132.  AGO 

124, 820 

1  la,  275 

70.600 

68,870 

46,000 

36.800 

20,095 

23,300 

22,3:J2 

16,750 

lO.ilOO 

15.000 

15,000 

14,400 

14,100 

3,OC0 

3,645 


33,202,052 
1, 758, 511 


1,430,424 

1,187,830 

900,000 

847,800 

570,000 

366,400 

323,000 

318,000 

248,450 

219,200 

206,920 

206,360 

206,300 

180,670 

175, 374 

138,000 

89.700 

69,400 

53,520 

48,40U 

48.350 

46.300 

45,200 

30,000 

18,  OOP 
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Ho.  of 
bototictt. 

No.  of 

woikmro. 

r^aeof 

prodnot. 

IT 

i 

18 

13 
129 

JhiUN. 

13, 7M 

U1S 

1.B1J 

*^ 

'as 

S3 
BH 

S, 
lis 

u 

i 
\ 

Ml 

tB.«W 

!:3 

i.aas 

'•| 

1,IIS 
M 

tss 

037 
203 

19 

!e 

3,817 

98.  Ill,  110 

10, 319:080 
0,137.  MB 
S,  343,930 

?  00^780 
3,588,370 

^J.OM 

eiiloM 

£33,000 
103.310 

371,790 

3U,s<a 

m.soo 

30,000 
28,100 

8«»;t40 

ToUl _ 

'»T. 

<W,TI1 

M,473.a« 
^»S3,T09 

ST 
83 

n 

2 

e 

M 
M 

■81 

i,m 

384 
H 

330 

*T 
IB 

«a 

E« 

13 

IM 

2.481,138 

3,«3MW4 

1,139.022 

410.003 

221.7I7 

209.420 

ml  840 

151,  «0 

■as; 

is 
as 

1S:JSS 

58,097 

T«6 

4.7S> 

sa3 

7,909.047 
IK  034 
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COBfMERCIAL   RELAllONS. 


Industriee  of  Poland  far  the  year  1883 — Con  tinned. 


Deacrtption. 


fhvtmmeni  qf  Badom, 

Iron-works 

Sogar 

Distilleries  of  splrite 

Steam-mills 

Dyers 

Breweries 

Distilleries  of  ram  and  brandy 

Brick-kilns 

Glass 

Earthenware 

Nails , 

Saw-mills 

Agricaltaral  implementfi 

Oa-miUs 

Lime 

Misoellaneoiis,  under  10,000 


Total 

Decrease  IWmi  1882. 


€h90rwment  €f  Plodt, 


Distilleries  of  spirits 

Sngar 

Brfok-kllns 

Breweries 

SawmiUs 

Pig-iron 

Steam-mills 

Distilleries  of  ram  and  brandy. 

Soap  and  oandlea 

Tanneries 

Matches 

Oil-mills 

A  gricultaral  implements 

Iron-fonndries 

Miscellaneoas,  under  10,000 


Total 

Decrease  from  1882. 


€h>verfimmU  of  Kidoa. 


Cotton  stofb 

Distilleries  of  spirits 

Water-mills 

Sugar 

Paper 

Iron-works 

Saw-mills 

Breweries 

Pig-iron 

Steam-mlUs 

Zinc  mines 

OlasA 

Tanneries 

Brickkilns 

Soap  and  candles 

Brimstone 

Dyers 

Engineering 

Oil-mills 

Lime 

Starch 

MiBcellaneons  nnder  10,000 . 


No.  of 
factories. 


Total 

Increase  over  1882. 
Decrease  from  1882 . 


Oovemment  ofLomta, 


Distilleries  of  spirits. 

Sfeam-mills 

Wind-mllls 

Water-mills 

Sngar 


Breweries 

Distilleries  of  ram  and  brandy. 

Saw-mills 

Brick-kilns 

Tobaoco 

Cloth 


55 

8 

27 

0 

87 

26 

4 

28 

8 

2 

2 

18 

6 

8 

0 

28 


257 
4 


14 
2 

87 

80 

21 
2 
8 
8 
8 

80 
2 

48 
1 
4 

23 


81 


1 

88 

84 

2 

3 

14 

51 

28 

3 

1 

1 

3 

10 

57 

6 

1 

5 

8 

0 

13 

1 

46 


328 


14 


No.  of 
workmen. 


27 

8 

301 

151 

2 

27 

5 

7 

47 


2,356 

610 

147 

48 

400 

188 

f9 

105 

49 

143 

54 

44 

78 

22 

22 

117 


4,511 
561 


Valoeof 
prodnee. 


101 

605 

420 

126 

120 

165 

8 

13 

16 

61 

65 

99 

32 

11 

60 


1,902 
95 


2430 

244 

234 

636 

146 

218 

143 

66 

150 

16 

77 

31 

80 

165 

28 

112 

22 

26 

20 

27 

9 

161 


5,041 
1.037 


152 

45 

419 

229 

.150 

131 

44 

60 

201 

44 

45 


RtMu. 

8.210.728 

1,252,500 

845,190 

575,541 

560.634 

254,272 

160,068 

111,244 

68, 502 

62,000 

60,343 

44,607 

33,626 

30,281 

10,150 

42.961 


7,318.512 
68,562 


253,300 

215,608 

203,888 

200,062 

179,500 

79,800 

51,540 

35,075 

35,070 

30,100 

30,090 

24,680 

16.  ITS 

38,662 


2,324,134 
554,653 


3,000,000 

1,408,904 

946,343 

600,000 

251,000 

222, 06S 

197.404 

162,230 

160,560 

130,000 

85,772 

69.230 

67,825 

57. 9» 

54,408 

34,500 

33.481 

18, 8H 

16,375 

13,380 

]2.0fl» 

48,475 


7,502,700 
***i20.'8W 


9^960 
79a  210 
335. 7M 
314,088 
312,  «0 
2M.W2 

IIO.OW 

81,  «• 
51,  W 
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Indu$trie$  of  Poland/or  the  year  1883~ContiDned. 


Detcription. 


OoMrvMiMnt  q^Xomso— ConUnued. 

TanneriM 

OU-mills 

Tmpentiiie 

Bones,  bamt 

TapMaad  laoM 

Tin  articles 

Vinegar 

liiacellaneoos,  nnder  10,000 


Total 

Increase  over  1882. 


Government  of  Siedlee. 


Diatilleries  of  spirits. 
SugikC 


Glass  

Breweries 

Steitm-mills 

Wind-mills 

Tanneries 

Brickkihis 

Water-mills j^. 

Soap  and  candles 

Saw-mills 

Oil-mills , 

Iron  foonderies 

Distilleries  of  ram  and  brandy 

Agriccdtaral  implements 

Pegs,  shoemakers' 

Coppersmiths 

liisceUanedas,  under  10,000 


Total 

Increase  oVer  1882.. 
Decrease  from  1882. 


Oovommont  qf  SuwalkL 

Distilleries  of  spirits 

Water-mills 

Brick-kilns. ^. 

Pig-iron 

Breweries 

Steam-mills 

Tanneries 

Distilleries  of  nun  and  brandy 

Wind-mills 

Glass 

Saw-mills 

liisoeUaneoos,  nnder  1,000 


Total 

Increase  over  1882 


■So.ot 

No.  of 

Yalne  of 

HMtoriesb 

workmen. 

produce. 

BuMet, 

46 

126 

47,680 

30 

48 

19,920 

21 

41 

37.245 

a 

18 

18,200 

8 

15 

16.700 

20 

26 

11,394 

28 

37 

11,364 

110 

210 

73,845 

806 

2,248 

3, 628, 509 

66 

837 

964,340 

62 

• 

350 

2,377  509 

I 

380 

470,276 

0 

*      488 

334,796 

'  62 

202 

334,306 

8 

69 

297,270 

100 

KO 

111,854 

60 

166 

107, 778 

60 

183 

84,056 

24 

32 

60,172 

22 

28 

25,560 

18 

72 

81,434 

46 

•  76 

24,371 

1 

10 

22,500 

1 

6 

21,000 

8 

21 

16, 510 

1 

62 

13,4;;0 

1 

6 

10,000 

63 

108 

47.029 

687 

2,865 

4,378,621 
319,686 

11 

ii 

27 

182 

684,910 

63 

87 

220,020 

88 

102 

07,080 

11 

107 

93,590 

86 

04 

71,677 

4 

10 

68.664 

80 

107 

63.110 

4 

10 

37, 440 

32 

42 

34,452 

1 

16 

14,500 

2 

8 

10,060 

37 

05 

15.460 

270 

830 

1,310,953 

01 

288 

70,724 

BECAPITULATIOK. 


Name  of  goTemmeni. 


City  of  Warsaw., 

OoTemment  of  Warsaw 

Government  of  Kaliss 

Oovemment  of  Petrokow 

Government  of  Lublin 

Goremment  of  Radom 

Government  of  Flock •. , 

Oovemment  of  Kielce • 

Government  of  Lomsa 

Government  of  Siedlce 

Government  of  Suwalki 

Totol 

over  1882 


Number  of 
fkotories. 


317 

1,576 

1,916 

12,964 

795 

367 

288 

328 

906 

687 

270 


20,172 
97 


Number  of 
workmen. 


16,348 

26^812 

8,880 

60^771 

4,789 

4,611 

1,902 

6.041 

2,228 

2,866 

889 


182,966 
8,006 


Yalue    of 
produce. 


itubUs. 

31, 633, 646 

33,202,052 
8, 070, 518 

63,473,500 
7, 909. 047 
7, 818, 512 
2, 324, 134 
7,592,769 
3,623,500 
4, 378, 621 
1,310,953 


190, 837, 270 
7,116,364 


H.  Ex.  171 36 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Agricultural  produce  sown  and  reaped  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  for  1883. 

SOWN. 


Name  of  goyemment. 


Warwiw  . 

KalJsi 

Petrokow 
LDblio  ... 
Badom ... 
Kiclce.... 
Plock.... 
Lomza  ... 
Bowalki.. 
Siedloe.... 


Total 

Increase  over  1882 . . 
I>ecreaae  from  1862 


"Winter 
wheat. 


OhetvertM. 
89,788 
86,866 
43,308 
88,457 
42,472 
67,907 
84,890 
40, 325 
24,600 
57,150 


624,020 


36,412 


Rye. 


Ohetvertt. 
232.664 
224,086 
210, 508 
190,645 
169, 752 
123, 108 
210,725 
143, 266 
19fi,254 
160,548 


1, 872, 556 
-  190, 661 


Gate. 


Ohetvertt. 
198,525 
163.524 
Ids,  015 
142,890 
121,785 
111,677 
123,891 
105, 711 
146,607 
115,339 


1,412,973 


30,880 


Barley. 


Ohetverti. 
45,395 


60,039 
78,842 
56.768 
76,561 
37. 814 
48,509 
77.446 
46, 917 


527,291 


8,977 


Buck- 
wheat. 


OketvertM. 
13,557 


10,831 
55,627 
17,464 

4,227 
18,972 
21,772 

5,075 
27,401 


183,426 


271 


Other 
sprfng 
graiBS. 


Cfhetvertt. 
88,209 
130, 173 
22,956 
34,449 
32,151 
24,915 
41,059 
87,295 
27,460 
18,240 


406,909 
'  20, 035' 


Potatoes. 


OhetMrtt. 

847,476 
750,293 
558,781 
819,954 
871,826 
812.254 
428,124 
870,583 
300.862 
800,788 

4.578,585 
78,797 


REAPED. 


Warsaw 

Kalifls 

Petrokow 

Lublin 

Badom 

Eielce 

Plock 

liOmza , 

Sawalki , 

Biedlce 

Total.  

Decrease  ftom  1882 


313, 706 
574, 219 
150. 818 
405,921 
183, 278 
272,092 
468,509 
212,909 
109, 883 
280,347 


3, 031, 692 
914. 175 


919,333 
1, 154, 987 
835,794 
044, 534 
687,178 
537.043 
1, 183, 822 
648,700 
009, 038 
779, 929 


8, 601, 258 
2, 128, 676 


719,462 
892.220 
837,072 
756,249 
535.103 
627,  932 
743. 150 
500,451 
782, 761 
584,590 


978,990 
939,865 


185.294 


258,879 
427, 235 
311, 464 
428,865 
227, 605 
248, 117 
360, 537 
215. 120 


2,662,616 


60,930 


64,983 

228,912 

69.662 

14. 752 

ICO,  748 

90,516 

21, 851 

122, 276 


773,630 


141,737 
650,258 
68,430 
154,277 
188. 830 
125,876 
202. 016 
128.608 
143, 212 
101, 972 


1, 924, 211 
229, 946 


2.565,791 
8, 123, 928 
2,250,280 
1, 803, 446 
1. 650, 401 
1, 651, 570 
1.645,811 
1,201,773 
1, 021, 717 
1. 620, 974 


18. 434, 780 
5,178.437 


Population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  the  year  1883. 


Name  of  govern- 
ment. 


Town  of  Warsaw. 

Warsaw 

Xalist 

Petrokow 

Lublin 

Badom 

Kieloe 

Plock  271,256 

Lomsa 

Siedloe..? | 

Bawalki 808,282 


Male. 


194, 018 
462,401 
382,250 
425. 212 
429,820 


Female 


210, 871 
478, 597 
402,689 
440, 565 
453,296 


815, 405 


Total 

Increase  over  1882. 
Decrease  from  1882 


328,224 
285,723 


810, 871 


Total. 


404,889 
940,998 
784. 939 
865, 777 
882,616 
669. 581 
643. 629 
556,979 
563,586 
630,238 
613, 603 


7, 656. 835 
145,904 


Births. 


Male. 


7,311 
19,478 
14,121 
17, 416 
17, 801 
14, 244 
13,405 
11,861 
10, 579 
10, 738 
10,444 


146,898 
1 


Female.'  Total. 


6,856 
18,401 
13,866 
17,007 
17,540 
13, 758 
13, 307 
11,586 
10, 043 
11,266 
10,241 


14,167 
37, 879 
27,987 
84.423 
84,841 
28,002 
26, 712 
23,447 
20,622 
22,004 
20,e85 


143, 871 
191 


290,769 
192 


Deaths. 


Male. 


5,879 

12,813 

8,614 

10,282 

10,829 

8,145 

8,115 

7,395 

6,813 

8,088 

6,804 


93,277 
0,847 


Female.   Total. 


i  Mar- 
Iriagee. 


5,096 

11,654 

9,193 

10,319 

11,080 

8,164 

8,487 

7,255 

6,672 

7,702 

6,851 


92.432 


10,975 
23,967 
17,807 
20.601 
21.868 
16,309 
16,602 
14,650 
13,485 
15,790 
13,655 


10,706 


185,709 


2  J,  663 


8,607 
8,251 
6,220 
7,083 
7,000 
6,808 
6,855 
8,707 
4,174 
4,872 
4,048 

67,005 

82e 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Average  price$  of  the  different  ariiolei  of  food,  ^c,  in  the  Warsaw  market  for  the  year  1883; 


ArtiolM. 


Wheat.— perchetvert. 

Rye do... 

Barley do... 

OatB do... 

Buckwheat do.. 


Pea«, 


.do... 


Beans do... 

Potatoes do... 

Beci-Toota do... 

Salt perpoand. 

Beef do... 

Pork do... 

Veal do... 

Matton do... 

Laid per  pood. 

Batter do... 

Candles,  stearlne perpoand. 

Candles,  taUow do... 

Candles,  wax do... 

Bread,  white do... 

Bread,  black do... 

Soap,  common do... 

Oxen,  fat per  head. 

Oxen,  medium do... 

Oxen,  lean .- do... 

Calves do... 

Sheep do  .. 

Pigs,  fiat do... 

Piffs,  medium do... 

Pigs,  lean do... 

Horses,  carriage do... 

Horses,  cart do... 

Oxhide per  piece. 

Calf  hides do... 

Horse  hides do... 

Sheepskins do  .. 

Wood,  hard perklafter. 

Wood,  soft do... 

Flour,  wheat per  pood. 

Flour, 


rye. 


.do. 


Tallow - do  .. 

Ifaphtha pervedro. 

Spirits,  78  per  cent do  .. 

Spirits,  46  per  cent do... 

vinegar % do... 

Coal perchetvert. 

Bricks per  1,000  pieces. 

Lime : 

▲  day  laborer's  wagea per  day. 


Yaloe. 


BubUi 

11.3» 

7.2J 

7.  10 

5il8 

&0O 

ft.  90 

14.75 

8.31 

1.B5 

.02 

.13 

.18 

.14 

.15 

8.25 

12.50 

.81 

.21 

.75 

.04 

■.n 

1.10 

.94 

.78 

8.50 

6.  CO 

62.00 

30.00 

23.00 

150.00 

100.  OO 

12.00 

1.30 

5.00 

.65 

18.00 

14.00 

2.40 

1.30 

3.80 

1.52 

7.81 

5.53 

1.14 

1.50 

15.00 
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jSPAIN. 

BARCEIiONA. 

Report  of  Consul  Scheuch. 

In  compliance  with  consular  rules  and  regulations,  I  herewith  respect- 
ftilly  submit  the  yearly  report  upon  commerce  and  navigation  of  my  con- 
sular district  for  the  year  1885-'86,  with  statistical  tables. 

As  stated  in  all  former  reports,  I  repeat  that  owing  to  the  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  any  comprehensive  and  reliable  system  of  statistics  in 
Spain  it  is  most  difficult  to  perform  the  required  duty  couHcientionsly 
and  correctly.  Those  statistics  at  all  issued  by  the  Oovemment  furnish 
datas  of  three  and  four  years  passed.  The  inclosed  tables  are  compiled 
with  as  much  care  as  possible  from  local  papers  and  extracts  especially 
taken  from  the  records  kept  by  the  customs  and  port  authorities,  Sknd 
may  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 

NAVIGATION  AND  SHIPPING, 

The  general  result  shows  that  shipping  increased  in  number  of  arri- 
vals in  1885  over  1884,  due  to  the  Spanish  coasting  and  colonial  trade 
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and  not  to  foreign.  The  Spanish  shipping  exclasivelj  shows  1,608  arri- 
vals against  1,363  in  1884  (vessels  nnder  20  tons  are  not  figured),  with 
corresponding  tonnage  of  868,800  against  707,160.  As  to  tonnage,  the 
Spanish  vessels  eqaal  fully  that  of  all  other  flags  together.  Among 
the  latter,  England  retains  her  lead,  with  France,  Italy,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  Germany  next  The  nature  of  the  cargoes  brought  by 
foreign  vessels  has  been  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  With  much 
regret  I  iK)int  to  the  fact  of  the  steady  falling  off  in  arrivals  of  Ameri- 
can vessels^  the  importation  from  the  States  reached,  say,  $10,000,000, 
all  brought  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  foreign  navigation  touching  this 
port  indudes  large  and  influential  steam  navigation  companies,  under 
French,  German,  and  Italian  flags,  detailed  in  my  last  report,  1883-'85, 
to  which  another  new  line  was  added  to  run  between  Barcelona,  Puerto 
Bico,  Cuba,  and  the  States. 

TBADE. 

The  year  1885  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous  to 
trade  and  industry  of  many  past.  A  widespread  depression  prevailed 
in  both  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  crops  rn  1884  were  only  mid- 
dling, and  the  cholera  raging  in  Southern  France,  closing  all  communi- 
cation. During  the  first  mouths  of  1885  an  economical  crisis  existed, 
business  came  to  a  stand-still,  and  merchants  declined  to  order  goods,  so 
that  hundreds  of  laborers  were  out  of  work.  To  add  to  this  lamentable 
state  of  depression,  the  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  but  was  not  officially  declared  until  July,  when  most  all  of  the 
wealthy  families  and  many  who  could  only  half  way  pay  traveling  ex- 
penses left  the  city,  many  manufacturers  included,  who  either  closed 
their  works  entirely  or  run  on  quarter  time,  thereby  throwing  thousands 
of  hands  out  of  work.  When  the  terrible  disease  disappeared  in  Octo- 
ber, those  that  had  fled  returned,  trade  began  to  take  its  normal  state, 
but  the  losses  sustained  could  not  be  repaired  in  the  remaining  three 
months  of  the  year ;  so  the  year  1885  closed  disastrously  and  the  year 
1886  began  with  discouraging  prospects,  to  which  latter  contributed 
the  unexpected  death  of  King  Alfonso  XII. 

IMPORTS. 

Of  cotton,  168,336  bales  were  received  in  1885  against  223,662  bales 
the  previous  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  market  was 
dull  and  stocks  large,  but  on  aecount  of  the  news  of  probable  war  be- 
tween Bussia  and  England  in  the  spring  large  sales  were  made  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  but  the  cholera  appearing  and  spread- 
ing over  Oatalonia  the  cotton  industry  from  June  on  was  paralyzed 
and  remained  so  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  importation  of  alcohol  increased  in  1885  considerably,  especially 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  to  the  injury  of  German  alcohol,  formerly 
almost  exclusively  imported.  Prices,  nevertheless,  remained  steady, 
German  selling  at  $68  a  pipe  (516  liters),  Swedish  at  $66,  and  Austrian 
at  $63  to  $65.  Some  six  years  ago  a  trial  shipment  of  American  alcohol 
was  made,  and  in  my  commercial  report  of  1880-'81 1  expressed  the 
hope  to  be  able  to  report  an  annual  increase  of  that  article,  but  am  sorry 
to  state  that  my  expectations  have  not  been  realized.  The  reason,  I 
think,  is  with  our  home  distilleries.  German  alcohol  (potato  spirits)  is 
always  in  demand,  and  preferred  by  the  wine  and  liquor  manufacturers 
{specially  for  the  nner  qualities  of  wines)  to  American,  for  being  milder 
than  the  latter ;  but  this  I  should  think  our  manufacturers  (distillers) 
could  overcome.  The  total  importation  of  alcohol  at  Barcelona  alone 
reached,  in  1885,  1,750,000  gallons,  while  at  the  consular  agency  port 
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of  Tarragona  22,500  casks  were  entered — certainly  figures  that  are  well 
worth  to  be  considered  by  our  distillers  and  exporters. 

The  coal  importation  has  also  been  favorable  in  the  ;^ear  1885  and 
the  first  three  quarters  1886,  all  coming  as  usual  from  England  and 
Scotland. 

The  importation  of  salt  fish,  bacalas,  conger,  &c.,  a  very  important 
article  of'  consumption  in  Catalonia,  was  equal  to  the  previous  year, 
viz,  4,726  tons  and  145,860  barrels  and  packages,  valued  at  $2,500,000. 

Hides  and  skins  were  imported  in  less  quantities  than  1884,  and  as 
usual  from  South  America  and  the  Philippines.  The  demand  was 
limited  during  the  year  1885. 

Of  timber  large  quantities  were  received,  mainly  from  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Eussia,  and  Canada,  and  staves  from  the  United  States. 

The  importations  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cacao,  were  fully  equal  to  the 
previous  year. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1885-'86  were  nearly  double 
those  during  the  corresponding  year  1884-'85,  viz,  in  value  $71,731 
against  $41,287. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  productions  of  Catalonia  have  not  undergone  any  change,  con- 
sisting of  two-thirds  of  wine,  and  the  balance  of  almonds,  filberts,  olives, 
corkwood,  and  iu  a  small  way  wheat  and  barley.  The  first  seven  months 
of  the  year  the  severity  of  the  weather  was  most  injurious  to  all  classes 
of  production,  hail-storms,  frost,  and  spring  floods  doing  great  damage, 
while  later  on  phylloxera  and  mildew  appeared  in  several  localities. 
The  yield  of  the  vintage  was  about  one-third  of  an  ordinary  good  one, 
but  the  quality  being  superior,  prices  doubled. 

FINANCIAL. 

« 

Viewing  the  year  1885  financially,  it  passed  more  indifferently  than 
many  of  its  predecessors,  with  no  realization  of  economical  combina- 
tions which  give  life  and  movement  to  money  markets;  in  fact  it  lack^ 
entirely  activity  and  animation  and  was  devoid  of  incident.  The  specu- 
lations and  disasters  of  1882  and  1883  brought  about  a  timidity  which 
lasted  during  the  entire  year. 

RAILROADS. 

The  exportation  to  France  by  the  Tarragona-Barcelona-Francia  road 
shows  an  increase  over  1884,  consisting  of  wine,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
and  amounting  in  weight  to»175,000  tons,  against  160,000  in  18^ ;  while 
the  imports  over  the  same  road,  consisting  of  drugs,  comestibles,  textiles, 
machinery,  empty  wine-casks,  &c.,  only  reached  115,000  tons,  against 
132,000  in  1884,  due  to  the  quarantine  established  on  account  of  the 
cholera  epidemic  here.  For  the  same  reason  the  passenger  railway  re- 
ceipts also  decreased  in  1885  nearly  $400,000.  The  small  line  of  railroad 
from  Barcelona  to  the  coal  fields  of  San  Juan  de  los  Abadessas  has  ex- 
tended its  line  and  meets  with  success.  When  finished,  very  likely  soon, 
and  the  coal  from  the  mines  is  brought  here  for  industrial  purposes, 
the  British  coal  trade  will  suffer  materially. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

As  to  public  works,  1  have  only  to  state  that  the  works  of  the  harbor 
have  progressed  most  satisfactorily  to  shippers  and  others  concerned. 
The  hydraulic  cranes  are  all  put  up  and  in  good  working  order,  and  a 
line  of  railway  along  the  whole  length  of  the  quays  and  wharves  is  in 
construction. 
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The  electric  light  has  also  been  introdaced  on  the  Rambla,  the  Colon 
qnay,  and  other  prominent  public  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and  the 
new  barracks  for  all  classes  of  soldiers  forming  the  garrison  are  ap- 
proaching completion.  A  new  post-office  bnilding  is  in  contemplation, 
as  also  a  Pastear  institute. 

SANITABY. 

The  sanitary  state  of  Barcelona  during  1885  was  anything  but  satis- 
factory. In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  continued 
heavy  rains  and  hailstorms,  diphtheria  and  throat  diseases  were  preva- 
lent, when  in  May  Asiatic  cholera  appeared,  and  remained  with  us  till 
October.  How  many  victims  this  terrible  disease  has  claimed  will 
never  be  correctly  stated,  as  the  Government  only  declartd  its  existence 
in  July,  while  in  reality  it  existed  already  in  May,  and  hundreds  of 
persons  died  during  that  period  of  what  then  was  declared  or  named  a 
^'  suspicious  disease."  The  official  list  register  marked  during  the  year 
1886,  deaths,  10,669 ;  births,  7,678 ;  and  marriages,  2,216. 

TARBAOONA  AGENCT. 

The  products  of  the  Tarragona  district  are  wine,  almonds,  filberts,  and 
some  olives.  The  wine  crop  has  been  a  half  one,  but  of  special  good 
quality.  Prices  for  wine  paid,  particularly  for  higher  grades,  were 
higher  than  ever  before.  Of  hazel-nuts  the  crop  was  a  regular  one, 
but  prices  ranged  lower  with  less  demand  from  England.  The  almond 
crop  was  small,  but  of  good  quality^  and  prices  high,  while  olives  turned 
out  a  half  crgp  and  of  inferior  quality. 

SHIPPING. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  was  852,  with  a  tonnage  of 
378.605 ;  cleared,  849,  with  a  tonnage  of  377,250. 

The  total  imports  reached  in  value  $5,080,600  in  1885,  against 
$5,910,250  in  1884.  while  the  total  exports  amounted  to  $6,680,500  in 
1885,  against  $4,831,700  in  1884,  of  which  $240,918.32  were  shipped  to 
the  United  States  in  1885,  against  $304,617.73  in  1884. 

GRAO  AGENCrir. 

t 
As  in  other  Spanish  districts,  but  eveu  more  so,  trade  in  general  has 
been  most  disastrous  to  all.    The  year  began  with  the  effects  of  the  in 
nndations  in  the  fall  of  1884;  severe  frosts  and  snow-storms  (something 
uncommon^  in  January  destroyed  nearly  entirely  the  first  crop  of  oranges, 
and  then  tne  most  terrible  cholera  epidemic,  from  May  to  September, 
raged,  claiming  thousands  of  victims.    The  principal  product  of  the  dis- 
trict consists  of  oranges,  for  export  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
As  crops  in  Florida  and  California  in  1885  were  extraordinarily  large,t 
the  exportation  to  the  States  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing,  prices  were 
lower  than  ever  known,  and  a  certain  class  of  fast  English  steamers,  ex- 
pressly built  for  fruit  trade,  suffered  much  by  finding  no  cargoes. 

SHIPPING. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Grao  during  1885  was  649 
with  392483  tonnage,  against  642  in  1884,  with  a  tonnage  of  338,221. 
The  total  exports  to  the  United  States  for  1885-'86,  SeptemW  30,  reached 
the  amount  of  $401,187. 

FREDEEIOK  H.  SOHBUOH, 

United  States  CoNSULATEf  .  Vonsu .    . 

BareelanOj  December  1. 1886 
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Exports  for  the  year  1883. 


Artiolea. 


§[>irits ••• proof  gallons. 
SK^ nnmber. 

Tunber rabies. 

Cigarettes number. 

Kye chetTcrts. 

Wheat do... 


Flax. 

Hemp 

Oil  oakes. 
Stones — 


poods. 

..do... 

..do... 

.do. 


Bran chetverts. 

Bones poods. 

Poultry head. 

Oata chetverts. 

Potatoes poods. 

Cigars .,. number. 

Dross , poods. 

Mead  and  honey do... 

Petroleum do... 

Barley chetverts. 

Plants :- poods. 

Iron  oro do... 

Wool,  raw do... 

Swine head. 

Manure,  artificial pooils. 

Linseed diotverts. 


Rags. 


.poods 


Peas chetverts. 

Turpentine poods. 

Cement  and  lime do... 

Hides do... 

Mats  number. 

Carpenters'  articles rublesl 

Articles  of  food ^...do  .. 

Fish poods. 

Drugs V do... 

Clothes do... 

Zinc do... 

Bristles do... 

Furs do... 

Butter '. do... 


Leather  shredings do... 

Grits chetverts. 

Caviare ..IkkkIs. 

Glass  articles do... 

Bricks number. 

Maize chetverts. 

Peat poods. 

Hops do... 

Manufactures rabies. 


Paper 


poods. 


Meat .'.do 

Horns  and  hoofs do... 

Leather do... 

Oak  cork do... 

Straw do... 

Machines do... 

Tobacco do... 

Tallow do... 

Hair do  .. 

Cheese do... 

Game head. 

Pitch t poods. 

Fish  cine do... 

Metal  aiticles do... 

Tar do... 

Hay do... 

Silli;,  raw do... 

Buckwheat   chetverts. 

Feathers poods. 

Sheep head. 

Horses do  .. 

Flax  and  hemp  stuffs poods. 

Flour chetverta. 

Books poods. 

Beans chetverts. 

Coal poods. 

Musical  instruments roubles . 

Flax  yarn poods. 

Millet chetverts. 


Via 
Wierz- 
bolowo. 


6. 790, 072 


109,904 

6,918,520 

32,742 

68,382 

8.842,189 

1,151,581 

147, 163 


15,703 
96,132 
120,403 
71, 182 
8,697 
36, 440 


14,217 
25, 140 
25,  012 


41.340 
23,731 
7,250 
66.733 
868,121 
23,895 
62, 408 


191,681 
50,418 
55,170 


3.082 

442 

13, 141 


40,003 
17, 309 


HI 
1,251 
1,223 


1,508 


3,407 


6,289 
615 


4,946 


814, 344 


2,679 

477 


2,956 

491 

1,280 

1,691 


5,425 
209 
852 

1,405 
10, 413 


240 


NotiiMdud* 

ing  Wiers- 

bolowo. 


85,602.437 

72,883.996 

8,622,746 

1,721,430 

1, 710, 772 

1,715,141 

1, 200, 251 

1, 179, 792 

84i9,436 

816. 700 

7,  422,  276 

500,516 

55.'.,  493 

607, 252 

460, 131 

401,500 

397, 427 

283,  209 

245,  586 

205, 483 

]91.48:i 

187.416 

182,541 

136,968 

134, 614 

131,630 

119,281 

117, 242 

97,062 

04.948 

88,487 

79,  576 

49,773 

35,604 

31,035 

30,692 

2G,802 

24,256 

24,104 

21.802 

20,548 

19.660 

18, 751 

18.495 

17.247 

17, 240 

17,224 

17,100 

16,492 

16.450 

16,096 

14,052 

14,401 

13,250 

12,346 

11,817 

1 1, 730 

11,640 

11,640 

10.309 

10,089 

10,080 

9. 330 

9,231 

8,643 

7.780 

7, 246 

7,240 

7,070 

7,017 

6,078 

6,042 

5,690 

5, 670 

5,276 

4,803 

4,250 

3,450 

2,830 

2,240 
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JEISQ>orto  for  ikt  year  1883~Contlnued. 


Articles. 


Woolen  stofb poods. 

Horsetails do... 

Cotton,  raw poods. 

Ciunin do... 

Fruits do... 

Pictures do... 

Bopes do  .. 

Optical  instnunents do... 

Tea do... 

Cotton  stafb do... 

Dyes  and  colors .* do... 

Gam  articles do... 

Brandy do... 

Total  Talne rabies. 


Via 
Wiera- 
>olowo. 


29,915 

80 

2,808 

474 

254 

19, 607 


81 
268 


256 
268 


47,444,696 


Kot  inclad- 

ing  Wierz- 

bolowo. 


2.106 

2,i00 

1,564 

1, 210 

905 

904 

706 

428 

408 

406 

321 

166 

145 


88,731,790 


IndtutrieB  of  Poland  for  the  year  1863. 


Description. 


OUy  qf  Wanaw, 

Iffaohinea 

Tanneries 

Tobacco 

Distilleries  of  spirits 

Metal  articles 

dreweries 

Woolen  staib 

Steam  mills 

Soap  and  candles : 

Plated  wares 

Chemicals 

Gas 

Lamps ■ 

JoinoTB*  articles 

Carriages 

Coemc^cs 

Asphalt *^ 

Steel * 

Cheese 

Choocdato 

Bakers 

Machine  greeae 

Dyes  and  colors 

Carpenters' articles 

Hydraulic  works 

Horn  articles 

Sak  ribbons 

Pianos 

Looking-glasses 

Optical  instruments 

Starch 

Stove  tiles 

Buttons 

Hinerai  beverages 

Millstones    

Fire-arms  

Buvelopes 

Vinegar 

Feathers,  ostrich 

Paper-hangings 

Brashes 

Gypsum 

Chicory 

Decimal  weights 

Shoe  blacking 

Paper 

Bflliards 

Mead  and  honey 

Stooo  monuments 

Shoemakers' lasts 

Glue ; 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Value  of 

fsctories. 

workmen. 

produce. 

BubUt. 

19 

8.969 

5, 905, 540 

26 

1.222 

4. 310. 633 

11 

2,605 

3.748.489 

16 

213 

3,004,492 

22 

1,535 

2,336,094 

19 

417 

2,169,403 

9 

918 

1, 523, 900 

6 

231 

1,124,094 

8 

67 

787,990 

6 

716 

650.053 

8 

186 

610,050 

1 

892 

600.000 

4 

429 

452,000 

7 

589 

378,800 

14 

849 

330,150 

6 

66 

307,400 

4 

100 

243,900 

6 

186 

205,240 

18 

89 

205, 700 

6 

78 

199.000 

1 

74 

188,000 

2 

24 

161,205 

8 

42 

122,969 

6 

-123 

128,100 

8 

lU 

122,600 

1 

120.000 

8 

171 

120,000 

2 

77 

112.000 

4 

61 

109,540 

6 

51 

109,540 

9 

46 

100.400 

7 

77 

99.800 

6 

85 

91,525 

11 

82 

85,513 

8 

54 

76,000 

8 

83 

60,500 

4 

46 

61,000 

6 

11 

60.295 

1 

12 

60.000 

8 

66 

82,000 

1 

56 

50.000 

6 

45 

56,000 

8 

26 

44.400 

1 

63 

40,000 

8 

24 

37,500 

1 

31 

30.000 

1 

14 

30.000 

2 

4 

26,050 

1 

21 

25,000 

2 

26 

22,500 

1 

20 

20.000 
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Ifiduairiee  of  Poland  for  iho  near  1863— Continued. 


Description. 


OUy  qf  V(EMr«aia— Continued. 


Owld  and  silver  beateni 

Tin-foil 

Miscollaneoas,  under  10,000. 


Total 

Increase  over  1882 


Oovemment  of  WwrtaMo. 


8ngar 

Water,  wind,  and  horse  mills  . . 

Steel  ronndi  tea 

Flax  and  bemp  stuffs 

Di:ttillcriea  of  spirits 

Stoam-mills 

Soap  and  candles 

Brick-kilns 

Breweries.. 

Paper 

Distilleries  of  mm  and  brandy . 

Chicory 

Earthenware 

Glass 

Wciolen  stuffs 

Tanneries 

Iron-raills 

8tarcb 

Iron  foundries 

Chemicals 

Iron-works 

ToUow 

Saw-mills 

Ainlcultural  implements  ..^... 

Matches 

Vinegar 

Joiners*  artidee 

StoTo  tiles 

Glue 

Dyers 

Combs ^ 

Asphalt 

Salterns 

Cotton  stnflb 

Pollers    .  

Miscellaneous,  under  10,000  — 


ToUl 

Increase  over  1882  . 
Decrease  from  1882 


OovemtiMnt  af  JTolio. 

WattM*  and  wind  mills 

Difltillerios  of  spirits 

Sugar... 

Cotton  stufb 

Woolen  stttfiBs 

Cloth 

Spinning-mills 

Glass 

Tanneries 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy 

Brick-kilns 

Breweries .^ 

Paper 

Oil-mills 

Agricultural  implements 

Tcasles 

Soap  and  candles » 

S;iw.mills 

Tapes  and  laces 

Steam-mills 

Earthenware 

Coppersmiths 

Pot  ters 

Erabroidories 

^iaqos 


Ko.  of 
factories. 


1 

1 

10 


317 
6 


19 

1,119 

2 

1 

48 

24 

18 

82 

30 

2 

7 

8 

5 

2 

7 

41 

81 

7 

2 

3 

8 

2 

6 

4 

.     8 

17 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

I 

15 


1,675 
"35 


No.  of 
workmen. 


8 

5 

27 


16,348 
1,504 


10,324 

1.295 

1,234 

8,000 

314 

178 

173 

1,442 

208 

665 

42 

108 

390 

174 

184 

83 

122 

127 

67 

34 

120 

5 

34 

81 

86 

22 

55 

29 

J! 

41 
15 
50 
8 
15 
99 


Value  of 
product. 


25, 


1,467 


,271 

1,597 

b4 

442 

5 

1,296 

5 

733 

17 

573 

3 

•  565 

6 

223 

3 

224 

58 

232 

4 

31 

92 

866 

25 

106 

3 

456 

118 

252 

17 

239 

4 

186 

14 

35 

7 

55 

3 

78 

8 

24 

3 

140 

9 

50 

113 

183 

2 

32 

3 

^2 

AuMof. 
16,045* 
12.000 
48,126 


31,633,616 
877,659 


12.106,480 

4,426,600 

4,101.500 

3,500,000 

2,405,005 

l,177.3iP 

1, 037, 950 

782,300 

645,470 

614, 700 

255,300 

242,485 

232,000 

215,  too 

181, 270 

176,755 

174,460 

159,050 

132.500 

124, 320 

113,275 

70.500 

68.870 

46.000 

36,800 

20.095 

23.300 

22,3:12 

16.750 

10.300 

15,000 

15,000 

14, 4C0 

14,100 

3.000 

3,645 


33,202,052 
1,758,511 


1, 430, 424 

1,187,830 

900,000 

847,800 

570,000 

366.400 

323,000 

318.000 

248,450 

210,200 

206,920 

206,360 

206,300 

180,670 

175, 374 

138,000 

89,700 

69,400 

53,520 

4^40U 

48,350 

46.300 

45,200 

30.000 

18,009 
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fndu8iries  of  Poland  for  the  year  1833 — Continned. 


Deaoriptioii. 


QcvemmmU  o/JTaZicr-^yOntinaed. 

YioMnr 

GiTr. 

Bonee,  burnt ^ 

lf€«d  and  honey 

Idiboollaneoiu,  under  10,000 / 

Total 

Deoreaae  from  1882 

OovsmrnsrU  of  Petrokow. 


Kaof 
factories. 


Sninning-niilla 

Woolen  stnfis 

GolHeriee 

Water  and  Wind  mills 

Distilleriea  of  spirits 

Bakers 

Saw-mills 

Weavers 

Sugar 

Breweries 

Distilleries  of  mm  and  brandy. 

Brick-kilns 

Steam-mills 

Agricultural  implements 

Cement  and  lime 

OUmills 

Paper 

Tanneries 

Glass 

Soap  and  candles 

Cemse 

Gas 

Chicory 

Vinegar 

Matches 

Mead  and  honey 

Bones,  articles 

Peat 

Misoellaneous,  under  10,000  — 


Total 

Increase  oyer  1882. 


Ocvtmment  qf  LfMin. 

Distilleries  of  spirits 

Water  and  wind  mills 

Sugar 

Breweries 

Briek-kihis 

Tobacco 

Iron-works 

Steam-mills 

Tanneries 

Agricultural  implements 

B«it- wood  furniture 

Baw-mills 

Starch 

Soap  and  candles 

Glass 

Cloth 

Paper 

Turpentine 

OttmiUs 

Gas 

Potato  llour 

Stove  tiles 

Miscellaneous,  under  10,000 

Total 

Decrease  firom  1883 


17 
1 
1 

12 
28 


No.  of 
workmen. 


Value  of 
product. 


1,915 
.  9 


12,084 
49 


52 

387 

4 

87 

83 
8 
1 
6 

87 

10 
2 

41 
4 
6 
6 

14 
8 

14 

46 
1 
2 
8 

84 


795 
11 


26 
11 
12 
12 
129 


8,330 
22 


3,816 

28,990 

343 

9,203 

83 

7,326 

834 

1,233 

57 

332 

490 

895 

147 

1,188 

6^697 

7,282 

2 

932 

42 

340 

8 

104 

86 

1, 116 

8 

86 

10 

635 

84 

637 

37 

129 

14 

338 

97 

262 

4 

549 

14 

73 

1 

29 

1 

77 

2 

27 

7 

26 

2 

74 

1 

24 

2 

49 

5 

98 

141 

3,617 

60,771 
4,719 


358 

681 

1,258 

96 

431 

284 

282 

54 

104 

174 

320 

99 

67 

19 

90 

60 

24 

44 

75 

12 

80 

23 

198 


JSmMm. 
16,002 
15,000 
12,750 
10, 418 
42,232 


4,789 
503 


8, 070, 518 
782,660 


88,816,210 

19, 310, 080 

6,127.909 

5, 243, 930 

2,067,760 

2, 588, 270 

1,401,250 

877, 040 

774(940 

761,090 

611,040 

523,090 

463, 810 

441,750 

438,520 

371, 780 

354,860 

353.620 

287,840 

147,010 

147, 300 

121.800 

36,000 

86,200 

31,000 

30,000 

28,100 

10, 310 

860,740 

83, 473, 5ii9 
5,063,709 


2, 481, 128 

2.036,(rj4 

1. 120, 622 

410,003 

221.727 

268,238 

209, 420 

201,840 

151.432 

151,400 

121,460 

06.002 

77.010 

60,004 

54,910 

49,022 

39,924 

28,647 

22,717 

19.180 

16,000 

15,500 

56,607 

7,909,047 
412.634 
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InduatrieB  of  Poland  for  the  year  188^— Continued. 


Description. 


Oowemment  qf  Badotn. 

Iron-works 

Sngar 

DistiUeries  of  spirits 

Steam-miUs 

Dyers 

Breweries 

Distilleries  of  mm  and  brandy 

Brick-kilns 7177. 

Glass 

Earthenware 

Nails 

Saw-mills 

Agricnltaral  implemenU 

oumiiis. :. 

Lime 

Ifiscellaneons,  under  10,000 


Total 

Decrease  fhnn  1882. 


€h9§rwmtntqf  Ploek, 


Distilleries  of  spirits 

Sugar 

Brickkilns 

Breweries 

Sawmills 

Pigiron 

8t«Am*miIls 

Distilleries  of  nun  and  brandy 

Soap  and  candles 

Tanneries 

Matches 

Oilmills 

Agricnltaral  implements ^. 

Iron-foundries 

Miscellaneous,  nnder  10,000. 


Total 

Decrease  from  1882. 


of 


Cotton  stafb 

DistiUeries  of  spirits 

Water-mills 

Sugar 

Paper 

Iron-works 

Saw-mills 

Breweries 

Pig-iron 

Steam-mills 

Zinc  mines 

Glass 

Tanneries 

Brickkilns 

Soap  and  candles 

Brimstone 

Dyers , 

Engineering 

Oil-mills 

Lime , 

Starch 

Miscellaneons  under  10,000. 


Tetal 

lu  crease  oyer  1882. 
Decrease  firom  1882 . 


Chnfomment  of  Lorua, 

Distilleries  of  spirits 

Steam-miUs 

Wind-miUs 

Water-mUls 

Sugar /. 

Breweries 

DistiUeries  of  rum  and  brandy 

Saw-mills 

Brick-kUns 

Tobaoco 

Cloth , 


No.  of 
liMstories. 


56 

8 

27 

9 

87 

28 

4 

28 

8 

2 

2 

18 

6 

8 

0 

28 


257 
4 


U 
2 

97 

80 

21 
2 
8 
8 
8 

30 
2 

48 
1 
4 

23 


81 


84 

2 

8 

14 

51 

22 

3 

1 

1 

8 

19 

57 

6 

1 

5 

8 

9 

18 

1 

46 


828 


14 


27 

8 

301 

151 

2 

27 

5 

7 

47 

2 

4 


No.  of 
workmen. 


2,856 

610 

147 

48 

469 

188 

f9 

195 

49 

148 

54 

44 

78 

22 

22 

117 


4,511 
561 


101 

605 

420 

126 

120 

165 

8 

18 

16 

61 

65 

99 

32 

11 

60 


1,902 
95 


2430 
244 
234 


146 

218 

143 
66 

150 
16 
77 
31 
80 

165 
28 

112 
22 
26 
20 
27 
9 

161 


5,041 
1,037 


152 

45 

419 

229 

350 

131 

44 

60 

201 

44 

45 


Yafaieof 
prodnoSi 


8,210.728 

1,258,600 

845,190 

576.541 

560.684 

254,272 

160,958 

111,2U 

68,502 

62,000 

60,348 

44,607 

33,626 

30,261 

10,150 

^961 


7,318,512 
68,568 


929,689 

253,300 

215. 60S 

203,888 

200.962 

179,500 

79,800 

51,540 

35.075 

35,070 

30,100 

30.090 

24,680 

16, 175 

38.662 


2, 324, 134 
554.653 


3,000,000 

1,408,904 

946,343 

600,000 

251.000 

222.065 

197.404 

162.220 

160,560 

130.000 

85.772 

60,230 

67.825 

57.980 

54.406 

34.500 

33.480 

18,800 

16.875 

13.380 

12,960 

49,475 


7,592,760 
"126,' 856 


933,929 

790.240 

335,794 

314,088 

31-J.  000 

244.  R92 

n«,7FI 

110.000 

0II.C17 

81,040 

51,780 
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Indu8kie$  of  Poland  for  the  year  1883->Contii]ned. 


Deacription. 


Oovemm^rU  <i/Xomra— Continned. 

Tanneries 

Oil-mlUs 

Turpentine 

Bones,  burnt 

Tapeeand  laces 

Tin  articles 

Vinegar 

Hiscellaneons,  nnder  10,000 


ToUl 

Increase  oyer  1882. 


Gov^mm$rU  of  Siedice, 


Distilleries  of  spirits. 
Sugtkf 


Glass  

Breweries 

Steam-mills 

Wind-mills 

Tanneries , 

Brick-kihis 

Water-mills a- 

Soap  and  candles 

Saw-mills 

Oil-mills 

Iron  foonderies 

Distilleries  of  rnn  and  brandy 

Agricoltoralimplements 

Pegs,  shoemakers' 

Coppersmiths 

Hiscellaneoas,  nnder  10,000 


Total 

Increase  oVer  1882. , 
Decrease  from  1882. 


GoMftimsnt  qf  SwodlH, 


Distmeries  of  spirits 

Water-mills 

Brick-Ulna. 

Pig-iron 

Breweries 

Stesm-mills 

Tanneries , 

Distilleries  of  mm  and  brandy. 

Wind-mills 

Glass 

Saw-mills 

Mlsoellaneons,  nnder  1,000 


Total , 

Increase  over  1882. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Value  of 

factories. 

workmen. 

produce. 

BubUt. 

46 

126 

47,680 

80 

43 

19,920 

21 

41 

37,245 

3 

13 

18,200 

8 

15 

16,700 

20 

26 

11,304 

28 

37 

11,364 

119 

219 

73,645 

900 

2,248 

3, 628, 509 

M 

337 

964,340 

82 

• 

350 

2, 377  509 

I 

380 

470, 276 

9 

498 

834,796 

'  52 

202 

334,306 

8 

69 

297,270 

109 

KO 

111,  854 

60 

156 

107, 778 

59 

183 

84,056 

24 

82 

50,172 

22 

28 

25,560 

13 

«  72 

81,434 

46 

•  76 

24,371 

1 

10 

22,500 

1 

6 

21,000 

8 

21 

15. 510 

1 

52 

18,400 

1 

6 

10,000 

63 

103 

47,029 

587 

2,365 

4,378,621 
819,686 

11 

2i 

27 

182 

584,910 

53 

87 

220,020 

33 

102 

97,080 

11 

107 

93,590 

36 

94 

71,677 

4 

19 

68,664 

30 

107 

63,110 

4 

10 

87, 440 

82 

42 

84,452 

1 

16 

14,500 

2 

8 

10,050 

37 

95 

15.460 

270 

839 

1,310,953 

91 

238 

70,724 

BECAPITULATION. 


Name  of  gOTsmment. 


City  of  Warsaw 

Goyemment  of  Warsaw 

Government  of  Kaliss 

Govemmen  t  of  Petrokow 

Govemment  of  Lublin 

Goremment  of  Radom 

Government  of  Plock >. 

Goremment  of  Kielce 

Government  of  Lomsa 

Goremment  of  Siedlce 

Ck»vemment  of  Snwalki 

Total 

Ineiease  over  1882 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Value    of 

fkotoriea. 

workmen. 

produce. 

yttibUi. 

317 

16,348 

81,633.646 

1,576 

25^812 

33, 202, 052 

1,915 

8^880 

8, 070, 518 

12,964 

60.771 

83,473.509 

795 

4,789 

7, 909, 047 

257 

4,511 

7,818,512 

288 

1,902 

2, 324, 134 

828 

5.041 

7,592,769 

906 

2,228 

3, 623, 509 

537 

2,365 

4,378.621 

270 

889 

1, 310, 953 

20,172 

132,956 

190,837,270 

97 

8,006 

7,115,364 

H.  Ex.  171 36 
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Agricultural  produce  «aim  and  reaped  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  for  1883. 

SOWN. 


Name  of  goyemment. 


Warsiiir  . 
KalJ8£.... 
Potrokow 
Lublin  ... 
Sadom  ... 
Kiolce.... 
Piock.... 
Lomza  ... 
Sowalki.. 
Siedloe.... 


Total 

Increase  over  1882 . . 
Decreaae  from  1882 


Winter 
vheat. 


OhetverU. 
89,738 
8«,866 
43,908 
88,457 
42,472 
67,897 
84,899 
49, 825 
24,609 
57,159 


Rye. 


Ohetvertt. 
232.664 
224,086 
210, 608 
190,645 
169, 752 
123,108 
210,725 
143,266 
198,254 
160,548 


624,920 


86,412 


1,872,556 
-  190, 661 


Oata. 


Oh£tverU. 
198,525 
163,524 
183, 015 
142,899 
121, 785 
111,677 
123,891 
105, 711 
146,607 
115,339 


1,412,973 


30,880 


Barley. 


Ohetvertt. 
45,395 


60,039 
78,342 
66,768 
76,661 
37,814 
48.509 
77,446 
46. 917 


527,291 


8,977 


Back- 
wheat. 


Ohetverti. 
13,557 


19,831 
55.627 
17,464 

4,227 
18,972 
21,772 

5,075 
27,401 


183,426 


271 


Other 

apring 
graina. 


OhetverU, 
88,209 
130, 173 
22,958 
34,449 
32,151 
24,916 
41,059 
87,295 
27,460 
18,240 


PoUtoea. 


OhetwtrU. 
847,476 
759,298 
658,781 
819,954 
871,826 
812,254 
428,124 
379,583 
300,882 
800,769 


406, 909      4, 678, 685 
78,797 


20,035 


REAPED. 


Warsaw 

SLaliaz 

Petrokow 

Lublin , 

Sadom 

Rielce 

Plock 

Lomza 

Buwalki , 

Biedlce 

Total 

Decreaae  from  1882 


818,706 
674, 219 
150, 818 
465,921 
183, 278 
272.092 
468,509 
212,909 
109,683 
280,347 


3, 031, 692 
914. 175 


919, 
1,154, 
835, 
944, 
087, 
537, 
1,183, 
648, 
909, 
779, 


333 
987 
794 
534 
178 
043 
822 
700 
938 
920 


8, 601, 258 
2,128,676 


719, 462 
802.220 
837,072 
756, 249 
635, 103 
627, 932 
743, 150 
500,451 
782,761 
564,500 


6, 978, 990 
939,865 


185.294 


258,879 
427, 235 
311, 464 
42^365 
227, 605 
248,117 
360,537 
215, 120 


2,662,616 


60,930 


64,983 

228,912 

69.602 

14, 752 

ICO,  748 

90.516 

21,851 

122, 276 


773,630 


141. 737 
660,253 
88,430 
154,277 
188.830 
125, 876 
202,016 
128,608 
143, 212 
101, 972 


1, 924, 211 
229, 946 


2.505,791 
8,123.928 
2.259,280 
1,803.446 
1, 650,  401 
1, 651. 670 
1.645.811 
1, 201. 773 
1,021,717 
1. 520, 974 


18, 434, 780 
6, 178, 437 


Population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  the  year  1883. 


Kaine  of  goyem- 
ment. 


Town  of  Waraaw. 

Warsaw 

Kaliaa 

Petrokow 

Lublin 

Badom 

Rielce 

Plock  271,256 

Lomza 

8iedloe..r 

Buwalki , 


Male. 


194, 018 
462,401 
382,260 
425, 212 
429,820 


815, 405 


Total 

Increaae  over  1882 . 
Decreasefirom  1882 


808,882 


Female. 


210, 871 
478,697 
402,689 
440, 565 
453,296 


328,224 
285,723 


310, 871 


Total. 


404,889 
940,998 
784.939 
865, 777 
882,616 
669.581 
643. 629 
556, 979 
563,586 
630,238 
613, 603 


7, 656, 836 
145,904 


Births. 


M^e. 


7,311 
19,478 
14, 121 
17, 416 
17, 801 
14,244 
13,405 
11,861 
10, 579 
10,738 
10,444 


146,898 
1 


Female.   Total. 


6,856 
18,401 
13,866 
17,007 
17.540 
13, 758 
13, 807 
11,566 
10. 043 
11,266 
10,241 


143, 871 
191 


14,167 
87, 879 
27,987 
84, 423 
84.841 
28,002 
26,712 
23. 447 
20.622 
22,004 
20,  e85 


290,769 
192 


Deatha. 


Male. 


5,879 

12,813 

8,614 

10,282 

10.829 

8.145 

8,115 

7.396 

6,813 

8,088 

6^804 


93,277 


9,847 


Female.   Total. 


6,096 

11,654 

9,193 

10, 319 

11,089 

8,164 

8,487 

7,255 

6,672 

7,702 

6,861 


92,432 


10,706 


10,975 
23,967 
17,fe07 
20.601 
21,868 
16,309 
16,602 
14,650 
13.485 
16,790 
13,655 


185,709 


2J,663 


Mar. 
Iriages. 


8,507 
8,251 
6,220 
7,983 
7,990 
6,808 
6.856 
8,797 
4,174 
4,372 
4,048 

67,005 
82f 
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Average  price*  of  the  different  ariUU*  of  foody  ^c,  in  the  Warsaw  market  for  the  year  1863; 


AxtiolM. 


Wheat.— perohetvert. 

Rye do... 

Barley do... 

Gate do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Peaa do... 

BeanA do... 

Potatoes do... 

Bect-roota do... 

Salt per  pound. 

Beef do... 

Pork do... 

Veal do... 

Mutton do... 

X«ard per  pood. 

Butter do... 

Candles,  atearine per  pound. 

Candlee,  tidlow do... 

Candles,  wax do... 

Bread,  white do... 

Bread,  black do... 

Soap,  common do... 

Oxen,  fat per  bead. 

Oxen,  medium do... 

Oxen,  lean : do... 

Calves do... 

Sheep do  .. 

Pij;8,&t do... 

Pigs,  medium do... 

Pigs,  lean do... 

Horses,  carriage do... 

Horses,  cart do... 

Oxhide per  piece. 

Calf  hides do... 

Horse  hides do... 

Sheepskins do  .. 

Wood,  hard per  klafter. 

Wood,  soft do... 

Flour,  wheat per  pood. 

Flour,  rye do... 

Tallow do  .. 

KaphUia pervedro. 

Spirits,  78  per  cent do  .. 

Spirits,  4€  per  cent do... 

Yinegsf % do... 

Coal perohetvert. 

Bricks per  1,000  pieces. 

Lime : 

▲  day  laborer's  wages per  day. 


Value. 


Bfiblu 

11.3» 
7.2: 
7.10 

5.18 

&0O 

9.00 

14.75 

8.31 

1.95 

.02 

.13 

.18 

.14 

.15 

&25 

12.50 

.81 

.21 

.75 


.04 


1.10 

.94 

.78 

8.50 

5.  CO 

52.00 

80.00 

23.00 

150.00 

100.  OO 

12.00 

1.30 

5.00 

.65 

16.00 

14.00 

2.40 

1.30 

3.80 

1.52 

7.81 

5.53 

1.14 

1.50 

15.00 


60 


jSPAIN. 

BABCEIiONA. 

B^ort  of  Consul  Scheuoh. 

In  compliance  with  consular  rales  and  regulations,  I  herewith  respect- 
folly  submit  the  yearly  report  upon  commerce  and  nayigation  of  my  con- 
sular district  for  the  year  1885-'86,  with  statistical  tables. 

As  stated  in  all  former  reports,  I  repeat  that  owing  to  the  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  any  comprehenslTe  and  reliable  system  of  statistics  in 
Spain  it  is  most  difficult  to  perform  the  required  duty  couHcientiously 
and  correctly.  Those  statistics  at  all  issued  by  the  Government  furnish 
datas  of  three  and  four  years  passed.  The  inclosed  tables  are  compiled 
with  as  much  care  as  possible  from  local  papers  and  extracts  especially 
taken  from  the  records  kept  by  the  customs  and  port  authorities,  an^ 
may  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 

NAViaATION  AKD  SHIPPINa. 

The  general  result  shows  that  shipping  increased  in  number  of  arri- 
vals in  1885  over  1884,  due  to  the  Spanish  coasting  and  colonial  txade 
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and  not  to  foreign.  The  Spanish  shipping  ezclosively  shows  1,608  arri- 
vals against  1,363  in  1884  (vessels  under  20  tons  are  not  flgored),  with 
corresponding  tonnage  of  868,800  against  707,160.  As  to  tonnage,  the 
Spanish  vessels  equal  fully  that  of  all  otJier  flags  together.  Among 
the  latter,  England  retains  her  lead,  with  France,  Italy,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  Germany  next  The  nature  of  the  cargoes  brought  by 
foreign  vessels  has  been  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  With  much 
regret  I  point  to  the  fact  of  the  steady  falling  off  in  arrivals  of  Ameri- 
can vessels;  the  importation  from  the  States  reached,  say,  $10,000,000, 
all  brought  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  foreign  navigation  touching  this 
port  includes  large  and  influential  steam  navigation  companies,  under 
French,  (German,  and  Italian  flags,  detailed  in  my  last  report,  1883-'85, 
to  which  another  new  line  was  added  to  run  between  Barcelona,  Puerto 
Bico,  Cuba,  and  the  States. 

TBADE. 

The  year  1885  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous  to 
trade  and  industry  of  many  past.  A  widespread  depression  prevailed 
in  both  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  crops  rn  1884  were  only  mid- 
dling, and  the  cholera  raging  in  Southern  France,  closing  all  communi- 
cation. During  the  first  mouths  of  1885  an  economical  crisis  existed, 
business  came  to  a  stand-still,  and  merchants  declined  to  order  goods,  so 
that  hundreds  of  laborers  were  out  of  work.  To  add  to  this  lamentable 
state  of  depression,  the  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  but  was  not  officially  declared  until  July,  when  most  all  of  the 
wealthy  families  and  many  who  could  only  half  way  pay  traveling  ex- 
penses left  the  city,  many  manufacturers  included,  who  either  closed 
their  works  entirely  or  run  on  quarter  time,  thereby  throwing  thousands 
of  hands  out  of  work.  When  the  terrible  disease  disappeared  in  Octo- 
ber, those  that  had  fled  returned,  trade  began  to  take  its  normal  state, 
but  the  losses  sustained  could  not  be  repaired  in  the  remaining  three 
months  of  the  year^  so  the  year  1885  closed  disastrously  and  the  year 
1886  began  with  discouraging  prospects,  to  which  latter  contributed 
the  unexpected  death  of  King  Alfonso  XII. 

IMPOSTS. 

Of  cotton,  168,336  bales  were  received  in  1885  against  223,662  bales 
the  previous  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  market  was 
dull  and  stocks  large,  but  on  account  of  the  news  of  probable  war  be- 
tween Bussiaand  England  in  the  spring  large  sales  were  made  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  but  the  cholera  appearing  and  spread- 
ing over  Catalonia  the  cotton  industry  from  June  on  was  paralyzed 
and  remained  so  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  importation  of  alcohol  increased  in  1885  considerably,  especially 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  to  the  injury  of  German  alcohol,  formerly 
almost  exclusively  imported.  Prices,  nevertheless,  remained  steady, 
German  selling  at  $68  a  pipe  (516  liters),  Swedish  at  $66,  and  Austrian 
at  $63  to  $65.  Some  six  years  ago  a  trial  shipment  of  American  alcohol 
was  made,  and  in  my  commercial  report  of  1880-'81 1  expressed  the 
hope  to  be  able  to  report  an  annual  increase  of  tha:t  article,  but  am  sorry 
to  state  that  my  expectations  have  not  been  realized.  The  reason,  I 
think,  is  with  our  home  distilleries.  German  alcohol  (potato  spirits)  is 
always  in  demand,  and  preferred  by  the  wine  and  liquor  manufacturers 
^specially  for  the  finer  qualities  of  wines)  to  American,  for  bein^  milder 
than  the  latter ;  but  this  I  should  think  our  manufacturers  (distillers) 
could  overcome.  The  total  importation  of  alcohol  at  Barcelona  alone 
reached,  in  1885,  1,750,000  gallons,  while  at  the  consular  agenoy  port 
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of  Tarragona  22,500  casks  were  entered — certainly  figares  that  are  well 
worth  to  be  considered  by  oar  distillers  and  exporters. 

The  coal  importation  has  also  been  favorable  in  the  ;^ear  1885  and 
the  first  three  quarters  1886,  all  coming  as  usual  from  England  and 
Scotland. 

The  importation  of  salt  fish,  bacalas,  conger,  &c.,  a  very  important 
article  of'  consumption  in  Catalonia,  was  equal  to  the  previous  year, 
viz,  4,726  tons  and  145,860  barrels  and  packages,  valued  at  $2,500,000. 

Hides  and  skins  were  imported  in  less  quantities  than  1884,  and  as 
usual  from  South  America  and  the  Philippines.  The  demand  was 
limited  during  the  year  1885. 

Of  timber  large  quantities  were  received,  mainly  from  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Eussia,  and  Canada,  and  staves  from  the  United  States. 

The  importations  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cacao,  were  fully  equal  to  the 
previous  year. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1885-^86  were  nearly  double 
those  during  the  corresponding  year  1884-'85,  viz,  in  value  $71,731 
against  $41,287. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  productions  of  Catalonia  have  not  undergone  any  change,  con- 
sisting of  two-thirds  of  wine,  and  the  balance  of  almonds,  filberts,  olives, 
corkwood,  and  in  a  small  way  wheat  and  barley.  The  first  seven  months 
of  the  year  the  severity  of  the  weather  was  most  injurious  to  all  classes 
of  production,  hail-storms,  frost,  and  spring  floods  doing  great  damage, 
while  later  on  phylloxera  and  mildew  appeared  in  several  localities. 
The  yield  of  the  vintage  was  about  one-third  of  an  ordinary  good  one, 
but  the  quality  being  superior,  prices  doubled. 

FINANCIAL. 

« 

Viewing  the  year  1885  financially,  it  passed  more  indifferently  than 
many  of  its  predecessors,  with  no  realization  of  economical  combina- 
tions which  give  life  and  movement  to  money  markets;  in  fact  it  lacked 
entirely  activity  and  animation  and  was  devoid  of  incident.  The  specu- 
lations and  disasters  of  1882  and  1883  brought  about  a  timidity  which 
lasted  during  the  entire  year. 

RAILROADS. 

The  exportation  to  France  by  the  Tarragona-Barcelona- Francia  road 
shows  an  increase  over  1884,  consisting  of  wine,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
and  amounting  in  weight  to»175,000  tons,  against  160,000  in  18Si;  while 
the  imports  over  the  same  road,  consisting  of  drugs,  comestibles,  textiles, 
machinery,  empty  wine-casks,  &c.,  only  reached  115,000  tons,  against 
132,000  in  1884,  due  to  the  quarantine  established  on  account  of  the 
cholera  epidemic  here.  For  the  same  reason  the  passenger  railway  re- 
ceipts also  decreased  in  1885  nearly  $400,000.  The  small  line  of  railroad 
from  Barcelona  to  the  coal  fields  of  San  Juan  de  los  Abadessas  has  ex- 
tended its  line  and  meets  with  success.  When  finished,  very  likely  soon, 
and  the  coal  from  the  mines  is  brought  here  for  industrial  puriK>8es, 
the  British  coal  trade  will  suffer  materially. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

As  to  public  works,  1  have  only  to  state  that  the  works  of  the  harbor 
have  progressed  most  satisfactorily  to  shippers  and  others  concerned. 
The  hydraulic  cranes  are  all  put  up  and  in  good  working  order,  and  a 
line  of  railway  along  the  whole  length  of  the  quays  and  wharves  is  in 
construction. 
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The  electric  light  has  also  been  iDtrodaced  on  the  Rambla,  the  Colon 
qnay,  and  other  prominent  pnblic  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and  the 
new  barracks  for  all  classes  of  soldiers  forming  the  garrison  are  ap- 
proaching completion.  A  new  post-office  bnilding  is  in  contemplation, 
as  also  a  Pasteor  institute. 

SANITABY. 

The  sanitary  state  of  Barcelona  daring  1885  was  anything  bat  satis- 
factory. In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  on  acconnt  of  the  continued 
heavy  rains  and  hail-storms,  diphtheria  and  throat  diseases  were  preva- 
lent, when  in  May  Asiatic  cholera  appeared,  and  remained  with  as  till 
October.  How  many  victims  this  terrible  disease  has  claimed  will 
never  be  correctly  stated,  as  the  Government  only  declartd  its  existence 
in  Jnly,  while  in  reality  it  existed  already  in  May,  and  hundreds  of 
persons  died  daring  that  perio<1  of  what  then  was  declared  or  named  a 
'^suspicious  disease."  The  official  list  register  marked  daring  the  year 
1886,  deaths,  10,669;  births,  7,678;  and  marriages,  2,215. 

TARRAGONA  AGENCY. 

The  products  of  the  Tarragona  district  are  wine,  almonds,  filberts,  and 
some  olives.  The  wine  crop  has  been  a  half  one,  bat  of  special  good 
quality.  Prices  for  wine  paid,  particularly  for  higher  grades,  were 
higher  than  ever  before.  Of  hazel-nuts  the  crop  was  a  regular  one, 
but  prices  ranged  lower  with  less  demand  from  England.  The  almond 
crop  was  small,  bat  of  good  quality^  and  prices  high,  while  olives  turned 
oat  a  half  crgp  and  of  inferior  quality. 

SHIPPING. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  was  852,  with  a  tonnage  of 
378,605;  cleared,  849,  with  a  tonnage  of  377,250. 

The  total  imports  reached  in  value  $5,080,500  in  1885,  against 
$5,910,250  in  1884,  while  the  total  exports  amounted  to  $6,580,500  in 
1885,  against  $4,831,700  in  1884,  of  which  $246,918.32  were  shipped  to 
the  United  States  in  1885,  against  $304,617.73  in  1884. 

GRAO  AGENCY. 

t 

As  in  other  Spanish  districts,  but  even  more  so,  trade  in  general  has 
been  most  disastrous  to  all.  The  year  began  with  the  effects  of  the  in 
nndations  in  the  fall  of  1884;  severe  frosts  and  snow-storms  (something 
uncommon^  in  Jannary  destroyed  nearly  entirely  the  first  crop  of  oranges, 
and  then  the  most  terrible  cholera  epidemic,  from  May  to  September, 
raged,  claiming  thoasands  of  victims.  The  principal  prodact  of  the  dis- 
trict consists  of  oranges,  for  export  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
As  crops  in  Florida  and  California  in  1885  were  extraordinarily  large,t 
the  exportation  to  the  States  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing,  prices  were 
lower  than  ever  known,  and  a  certain  class  of  fast  English  steamers,  ex- 
pressly built  for  fruit  trade,  suffered  mnch  by  finding  no  cargoes. 

SHIPPING. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Grao  during  1885  was  649 
with  392,183  tonnage,  against  642  in  1884,  with  a  tonnage  of  338,221. 
The  total  exports  to  the  United  States  for  1885-'86,  Septeml^r  30,  reached 
the  amoant  of  $401,187. 

PBEDEBIOK  H.  SOHEUOH, 

UNITED  STATES  CONSULATE,  .  ^^^*-  ' 

BaroeUmOj  December  h  1886 
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American  ihipping  at  the  pari  of  Barcelona  during  the  year  1885. 

ABRIYALS  AND  DSPABTUKES. 


ArrlTed.. 
Departed 


Knmbw. 

Craw. 

1 

1 

12 
11 

Tonnage. 


79» 
790 


CARGOES  INWARD. 


Articles. 


QuAntity. 


Lnmber  from  the  United  States leet.. 

BoelD  from  the  United  States barrels.. 


Total 


236,007 
2,835 


Yalne. 


ti2.aoo 

14.000 


20,000 


Foreign  ehipping  (American  and  Spanieh  not  included)  at  the  part  of  Barcelona  in  the 

year  1885. 

ENTERED. 


Nationality. 


British 

French 

Italian 

German  — .% 

Norwegian  and  Swedish. 

Bassian 

Greels 

Austrian 

Danish.. 

Portagnese 

Holland 

Belgian 

Heucan 


Total  1885 
Total  1884 

0 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 

21 

15 

193 

8 
16 
21 
25 
10 

7 
13 


1 

1 


826 


Tont. 
8,088 
1,062 

46,704 
1,520 
6.679 

10,909 
7,400 
8,083 
1,804 
1,460 


849 
857 


90,872 


Steamers. 


No, 

275 

179 

87 

57 

69 

2 

10 

11 

17 


1 


658 


Tont, 

239,470 

140,194 

40,608 

44, 017 

«5,7n 

8,847 

7,576 

8,513 

18,779 


000 


534,085 


TotaL 


No. 

296 

194 

230 

60 

84 

23 

36 

21 

24 

18 

1 

1 

1 


8,984 
996 


Tons. 

248,412 

141,856 

87,807 

45,637 

42,390 

14,816 

14,976 

U,548 

16,003 

1,460 

866 

849 

357 


624,457 
605,014 


CLEARED.* 


BritUh 

French 

Italian 

German 

Norwegian  and  Swedish. 

Rnssian 

f^reek 

Austrian 

Danish 

Portagnese 

Holland 

Belgian 


Total  1885 
Total  1884 


21 

15 

192 

3 
18 
22 
20 
10 

8 
14 


824 


8,983 
1,662 

46,833 
1,520 
7.766 

12,503 
6,378 
3,035 
1,887 
1,586 


840 


91,402 


270 

180 

88 

57 
89 


11 
11 
17 


054 


224,249 

149,776 

88.194 

38,600 

35,711 


7,282 

8,9.^6 

13,779 


866 


517,418 


291 

195 

230 

60 

87 

22 

31 

21 

25 

14 

1 

1 


078 
977 


288,182 
151, 438 
84,527 
40,120 
43,477 
12,508 
13,660 
11,991 
15,110 
1, 


840 


608,815 
601,600 


*  Almost  all  Teasels  clear  from  Barcelona  in  ballast. 
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Spaniih  ihipping  exclusively  ai  the  port  of  Baroeiona  during  the  year  1885. 


Trade. 


CoMting 

Foreign 

Colomal 

Total 

Total  1884 


ArriTed. 


YeaseU.'  Tonnage. 


820 
682 
106 


365,000 
852,600 
151,200 


Departed. 


Yeaeels. 


867 
683 
122 


1,608 
•1,863 


868,800 
707,160 


1,672 
1,444 


Tonnage. 


410,000 
856,400 
161,200 


027,600 
668,200 


NOTB.— Yalnee  ot  cargoes  unknown.    Coasting  vessels  under  20  tons  are  not  figured  in  the  forego- 
ing statement.    Of  ibis  class  some  eighteen  hundred  entered  the  port  during  the  year. 


Principal  articlee  ofimporte  to  Barcelona  during  the  year  1885. 


Artides. 


Quantity. 


Algarrobas tons.. 

Ani"*ftU head.. 

Cement  and  lime. .  .bbls. . 

Coal  and  coke tons. . 

Cotton: 

Raw bales.. 

Goods....*- do... 

Orain: 

Wheat tons. 

Barley do... 

Haise  and  garbansos. 

Urns 

Onano tons.. 

Groceries: 

c»»- {Kiiir 

Cocoa bags.. 

Colfee do... 

Sajzar bbls.. 

00  bags.. 

TaUow,lard,&o.bbM. . 

Salt tons.. 

Tea boxes.. 

Starch casks.. 

Hardware .pkgs.. 

Hemp bales.. 

Hides  and  skins. number. . 

Indigo sacks.. 

Jute bales.. 

Metals: 

Iron,  raw tons.. 

Do phgs.. 

Lead tons.. 


14,657 
149,500 

60,810 
333,204 

123,550 
14,160 

89,100 

36,000 
43,000 

47,800 
16^721 

1,850 

10,000 

22,000 

23,600 

170.000 

7,277 

9,980 

1,001 

6,050 

4,200 

22,500 

10,600 

1,680 

24,500 

34,000 

100,800 

2,580 


Yalne. 


} 


$305,000 

3,200,000 

61^000 

1,750,000 

7,635,000 
520,000 

107,000 

2,090,000 
900,000 

1,325^000 
80,000 

75,000 

540.000 
390,000 

4,200,000 

200,000 
68,000 
29,600 

150.000 

(•) 

810.000 
148,000 

(•) 
250.000 

(*) 
(*) 
153,000 


Articles. 


Metals— Continued. 
Lead,  pig  ...pieces.. 
Copper tons.. 

Steel  bars,  springs, 
&c pkgs.. 

!:«" rai 

Tin boxes.. 

Marble tons.. 

OU; 

Poaltry crates.. 

Bice,  nepper,  A,c .  .bags . . 
Salt  fish,  bacalas,  Ac, 
tons 

^ |p& 

spwu 15^ 

Sardines bbls. 

Staves pieces.. 

Tobacco rboxes.. 

Timber standards. . 

Deals pieces.. 

Wine bbls.. 

Do boxes.. 

Wax bbls.. 

Wool,  raw bales.. 

Woolens do... 

Zinc boxes.. 


Quantity. 


8,000 
4,700 

16,800 

11,030 

24,600 

6,300 
8^700 

36,770 

25,760 

3,720 
31,000 

4,726 
145,860 

900,000 

50,000 

1,500,000 

S3, 200 

10,429 

31,900 

35,000 

2,600 

2,960 

1,200 

2,100 

1,860 


Yalue. 


(•) 
$d90,000 

(*) 

275,900 

710,009 

26,000 
90,000 

800,000 

520,000 

45^000 
500,000 

615, 000 
1,920,000 

4,000,000 

292,009 
462,000 
260,000 
573,000 

41,500 
298,000 

27,000 
200,000 
450,000 

97,000 

24,300 


*  Unknown. 


Principal  articlee  of  exports  from  Barcelona  during  the  year  1885. 


Articles. 


Cloth  and  woolens hales.. 

Cotton  goods do... 

Dried  fruits tons.. 

Sandals , bales.. 

Saflhm <packagesj 

---,  leases.      > 

Wines  pipes.. 

Other  artidea 


Yalne. 


$1,850,000 

2,400,000 

80.000 

137,000 

35,000 

6,000,000 
850.000 


Estimated. 
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Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  eoneular  district  of  BaroeUma  to  the  United  Statm 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  Septtmber  30,  1886. 


Artioles. 


Aniaette 

Almondt 

Books 

Corks 

Cigarette  paper 

Cigar  ribbons 

Fruit,  dried 

QloTes,  silk  aod  thread. 

Licorice-root 

Mineral  water 

Playing-cards 

Bags 

Salfron 

Vamlsbes 

Wine 

Sundries 


Total 

Total  preceding  year. 


Increase 


Quarters  ending- 


December 
81, 1885. 


$175  00 
5,305  70 


8,082  15 
284  00 


2,644  65 
637  70 


17,079  20 
7.668  65 


Haroh31. 
1886. 


18,314  15 


676  05 


126  15 
6,275  70 

497  95 
2,114  87 
8,455  61 

157  85 


21,618  33 
13, 545  15 


0,415  65 


8.073  18 


Jane  30, 
1886. 


$41170 
8,763  20 
1.653  15 


679  82 


102  40 


1,887  20 


13,497  57 
8,269  02 


5,228  55 


September 
80.1886. 


$5^237  00 


1, 576  00 
11,226  85 


93  00 


1,802  05 
101  80 


19,536  60 
11,809  30 


TotaL 


$175  00 
6,306  70 

411  70 

30,896  50 

1,887  15 

676  05 

679  92 

1,576  90 

U,226  35 

102  40 

219  15 
6,275  70 

497  95 
2,114  87 
9,289  51 

896  85 


71.731  70 
41,287  87 


7, 727  30  1   30. 448  83 


Arrival  of  American  vessels  at  ihe  port  of  Barcelona  daring  the  ten  years  187(>-'d5,  their 

tonnage,  cargoes^  and  value. 


1876 


1877 

1878 
1879 

1880 
1881 


1882 
1883 


1884 
1885 


No.  of 
Teasels. 


12 


10 

2 
5 

8 
5 


Crews. 


113 


17 
85 

84 
85 


Tonnage. 


5,592 


3,691 


755 
3,477 


1,685 


4,919 


Cargoes. 


Cotton..... 
Timber... 
Petrol  earn 
Stives..,. 
Gtiauo 


Cotton., 
Staves. 
Timber 


Cotton. 

Cotton. 
Staves. 
Guano . 


Cotton 

Petroleum. 


Cotton...., 
Petroleum 
Timber... 
Jute 


Where  from. 


United  States. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Peru 


United  States. 

...do 

...do 


.do 


...do 
...do 
Peru. 


United  States. 
....do  ......... 


...do 

...do , 

Philippines. 
India 


Value. 


$549,500 
29,000 
25,000 
12,000 
35,000 


507.000 

2,000 

22,000 


Total  value. 


90,000 


520,000 

7,000 

100,000 


115.000 
45,000 


110,000 
27.000 
67,000 
90.000 


$643»60O 

531.000 
90.000 

627, 00(^ 
160,  OOa 

294. 00(^ 


Total. 


2 
3 
1 


43 


26 
37 
12 


1,845 

2,370 

799 


Staves . . 
Timber 


United  States. 
...do 


Guano, 
Cotton. 


Peru 

United  States. 


Lumber 
Rosin... 


.do 
.do 


491 


25,133 


25.000 
40,000 


168.000 
85.000 


12,800 
14,600 


65,000 

253.000 

28,900 


2,692,40a 
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Importation  of  eottom  ut  Barc^^ma  during  the  year  1885. 


yroni— 


yew  Orieans  and  Mobile 
Charleaton  and  Sayannah 

P  wnamlmco 

Levant 

India 

Indirect 

Total 


1886. 


Bdlet, 
26»478 
82,852 

8,488 
27,664 

2,600 
25,964 


168,886 


KUogramt, 

6, 888, 751 

17, 859, 088 

268,276 

6^500,658 

431,250 

6,493,893 


! 


1884. 


BaU$. 
54.689 

100.765 

8,223 

80.543 

18,232 

16,210 


85,441,416 


223,662 


KUograme, 
45,290,200 


45^290,209 


Beeeipte  and  eoneumption  of  cotton  at  Barcelona  during  the  yeare  1876-^85. 


Yean. 


1886 
1884 
1883 
1888 
1881 
1880 
1879. 
1878. 

i«n. 

1876 


Arrivals 
Janaary  1 
to  Decern* 

On  hand 
Jana- 
ary 1. 

TotaL 

Consnmp- 
tion. 

ber31. 

Bahi, 

SdUi. 

Balet. 

Balee. 

168,886 

48,000 

216,836 

180,500 

223,662 

44,000 

267,652 

216.628 

219,282 

88,000 

257,282 

218,228 

211,926 

85,000 

246,926 

208,926 

200,222 

24,000 

224,222 

189,222 

199,786 

14,000 

218,786 

189,786 

182,822 

12,000 

194,822 

180, 822 

152,088 

15,  COO 

167,088 

155,038 

169, 167 

21,869 

181,063 

166,086 

170,650 

• 

40,000 

210,550 

188,681 

On  band 
Deoem> 
ber3L 


Balu. 
85,836 
51,000 
44,000 
88,000 
85,000 
24,000 
14,000 
12,000 
15,000 
21,869 


TotaL 


^iogrwmt. 
42,560,880 
44,780,480 
43,846,60» 
42,385,360 
40,044,440 
39.757,240 
86,564,545 
80,487,752 
31,831.420 
84,U0,247 


Importation  of  coal  at  Barcelona  during  the  year  1885. 


Hontba. 


Jannary 

Febmanr 

March... 

April 

^y 

June 

July 

Angott 

September 

October 

Kovember 

December 

Total  1885 
Total  1884 


Cardiff. 


TOfM. 

8,545 
12,770 

9,287 
11,298 
11,817 
12,885 

8,887 
10,950 

6.681 

6,722 
26.422 
11,889 


181, 153 
182,876 


Newport 


2bn«. 
4,609 
5,856 
8,882 
6,620 
6^015 
9,955 
1,914 
1.247 
4,844 
700 
9,929 
7,019 


61,090 
70,  U4 


Swansea. 


T<mt. 
1,010 


2.456 
2,710 


819 


6»995 
4,569 


Grimsby. 


Tom, 
924 


454 

1,838 


4,668 


1,180 
1,286 


1,661 


11,051 
14,987 


Newcastle. 


Tons. 

7,418 

6,918 

14,163 

11,835 

12,492 

7.675 

9.186 

7.228 

8,541 

11,527 

6^418 

8^297 


106.100 
109,147 


Olasgoi 


Tom, 
998 
1,918 
1,710 


2,493 
1,514 
2,203 


250 
2,820 
1,800 

687 


15.889 
10,865 


G^on. 


Tom, 


147 
'760 


907 
800 


Total. 


Tom. 

284,99 

26,959 

81.452 

33,448 

82,817 

87,057 

17.190 

20.600 

15.052 

21.770 

48,888 

29,548 


888,275 
841,858 


Importation  of  coal  at  Barcelona  during  the  first  three  quartere  of  1886.* 


Months. 


Jannary 

Febmary 

March... 

^..;::;::::: 

Jane 

Jnly , 

Angost 

September 

Total  1886 
Total  1885 


Cardiff. 

Newport 

Swdbisea. 

Grimsby. 

Ton*. 

9,084 
11,807 
15^036 
20.115 

8^920 
12,854 

9,101 
13,001 
10,093 

Tom. 
6,125 
1,685 
1,124 
4,052 
1,574 
9.089 
2,896 
6,880 
2,460 

Tom, 

Tom, 
1,609 

1,946 

1.892 

450 

6,866 

628 

110,011 
87,120 

86.486 
43,442 

623 
6^196 

11,263 
9,400 

Newcastle. 


Tom, 

6,015 
10,926 

6,856 
11,411 
18,329 

8,826 

5,280 
14,921 

5.522 


82,086 
79,948 


Glasgow. 

GUon. 

Ton*. 
860 
1,228 
605 

Ton*. 
'""994' 

2,177 
2,289 

"'214 

1,160 

8,819 
U,081 

1,208 
907 

TotaL 


Tom, 
23,094 

25,496 
24,415 
8.\578 
27,946 
84.450 
1M,891 
40.241 
19.235 

249,946 
288,094 


*  All  from  England,  except  1, 208  tons. 
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8kippin§  at  the  port  of  Tarragona  (oonmlar  agency)  in  the  year  1885. 

ENTEBED. 


IttUonaUty. 


British 

French 

Italian 

Oerman 

Aastrian 

Danish 

Swedish  and  Norwegian. 

Greek 

Knssian 

Portnsaese 

Amenoan 

Spanish 


Total  1685. 
Total  18S4. 


Sailing. 


t 
62 
66 

8 
6 


7 
8 
0 
0 
2 
120 


270 


Tont, 
1.460 
4.897 

17.480 

010 

1,903 


2,174 
2.699 
2,602 
702 
1,428 
U.293 


47,042 


Steam. 


No. 
80 
71 


27 

6 

14 

76 

8 

1 


826 


682 


Tom. 
46,076 
48. 101 


10. 139 

4.296 

11,999 

89.789 

2.008 

367 


168,698 


888,163 


Total. 


No. 

66 

128 

56 

80 

10 

14 

83 

U 

7 

6 

2 

446 


862 


Tofu. 

47.126 

47,498 

17.430 

17.056 

6.289 

11,999 

41,963 

4,697 

8,029 

702 

1,423 

179,991 


878.606 


GLEABSD. 


British 

French 

Italian 

Oerman 

Austrian 

Danish 

Swedish  and  Norwegian. 

Oreek 

Bassian 

Portaffueee 

American 

Spanish 


Total  1885. 
Total  1884 


6 

49 

64 

8 

4 


8 
8 
6 
6 
2 
128 


269 


1,658 

4,060 

16,268 

919 

1,651 


2,828 
2,699 
2.662 
702 
1.423 
11,086 


46.771 


68 

71 


27 

6 

14 

76 

8 

1 


826 


680 


44,139 
43.101 


16.189 

4.296 

11.990 

89.789 

2.098 

867 


169.661 


831.479 


64 

120 

64 

80 

9 

14 

84 

11 

7 

6 

2 

448 


849 

838 


46.795 
47. 181 
16.263 
17,068 

6.847 
11.990 
42,617 

4.697 

8.029 
702 

1.423 
180.637 


877.260 
870.674 


Principal  artiolee  of  import  at  the  port  of  Tarragona  (consular  agency)  during  the  year 

1885. 


Artldea. 


Coals  and  oharoeal tons. 

Empty  casks nomber. 

Bsparto 

Fruits 

Onano tons. 

Iron  and  manufiMstores 

Locost  beans tons. 

Petroleom barrels. 

Do cases. 

.bags. 


Bice 

Salt  fish tons. 

Spirits  (alcohol) casks. 

Staves i M. 

Sagar oases. 

Saiphnr tons. 

Tobacco cases. 

Do tons. 

Wheat  and  maise do... 

Wine casks. 

Wood  and  lomber 

Sundries 


Total. 


1886. 


Quantity. 


27.000 
69.400 


805 


2.090 
1.700 

56,000 

18,900 
3.420 

22,500 
1,400 
3.040 
1.690 
3.036 
17 

26,900 
6.060 


1884. 


Value.*      Quantity.       Value.* 


} 


I 


$165,000 
295.000 
41,000 
45,000 
52,000 
190.000 
60.000 

142,000 

105,000 
500.000 
1,600.000 
3-20.000 
150.000 
40.000 

126,650 

1,450,000 
200,000 
200.000 
400,000 


5,080,600 


{ 


88.160 
46.620 


1.200 


50 
3.500 

62.000 

11,500 
4,170 

12,650 
1,480 
4.120 
3,400 
2.980 
12 

25,805 
2,960 


1 


$206^000 

282.500 

47,000 

48.000 

80,000 

280,000 

1,250 

165.000 

65.000 

720,000 

1. 070, 000 

^,000 

200,000 

80.500 

120.600 

1.610.500 
115,000 
170,000 
425.000 


6.910,250 


*Valuetettimated. 
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Total  value  of  aq^ts  and  importi  at  Barcelona  to  and  from  foreign  eouniriee  dwring  1885. 


Goantriei. 


Fnuoe 

BiTW  Plate,  ike 

Great  Britun 

United  States 

Qermaiiy 

Italy 

Sweden  and  Iforway 


Imports. 


$3,052,880 

1,105,000 

1,001,000 

270,950 

161,650 

140,850 

80,000 


Bxporta. 


1045,000 


300,000 

282,805 

n,  500, 070 

810.000 

1512,000 


Goontrlea. 


Belgium 

RoMia 

Austria  

Other  ooontnes 


Total 


BzportSk 


$5,500 


15^000 


5,790,880 


Imports. 


$50,000 

tl,  100, 000 

75.000 

25,000 


5,056,775 


*  Nearly  all  aloohoL 


t  Keariy  all  l>aoalao  and  salt  fish. 


I  Wheat,  maise,  Stc. 


Value  of  declared  exnorte  from  the  ooneular  agency  diatriet  of  Tarragona  to  the  United 
Statee  during  the  four  qtutrtere  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1886. 


Artidea. 


Almonds..... 

Capers 

LIcorice-root 
Wine 


Totel 

Totel  prsoading  year. 


In 


Quarters  ending— 


Deoember 
81,1885. 


$58,584  89 


888  14 
82,644  80 


98,082  83 
107,868  84 


15^886  01 


liarohSl, 
1886. 


T 


$20,668  97 

1,076  80 

7,585  20 

26,987  00 


56^817  47 
48,500  99 


7,816  68 


Jane  80^ 
1886. 


$3,556  46 


7, 144  09 
18,994  68 


29,696  23 
84.120  25 


54,425  02 


September 
80, 1886. 


$37,885  53 


30,987  26 


68,872  79 
64,627  85 


4,244  94 


TotaL 


$120,645  74 

1, 076  30 

15,582  43 

109, 613  74 


246,918  32 
304, 617  78 


57, 699  4k 


Prineipdl  articlee  of  exporte  from  ooneular  agency  dietriot  of  Tarragona  during  the  year 

18o5. 


Arttdea. 


Almonds 

Filberts 

Lioeiloe-ioot .. 

OUyeoQ 

Paoer 

Sputtsofirine. 

Wine 

Sandiiea 


..bags.. 
...do... 
..tons.. 

•.«K:: 


Told. 


1886. 


Qoantity. 


96^268 

68,889 

228 

590 

7,225 

6,400 

122,240 

Yaloe.* 


$260,000 

855,000 

14,000 

42,000 

24^500 

575,000 

5,800,000 

10,000 


6^580,500 


1884. 


Quantity. 


24,700 

70,598 

267 

731 

6.880 

4,810 

1U,760 


Value.* 


$152,000 

402,000 

16,20a 

46,000 

20,500 

445,000 

8,750,000 


4,831,709 


•Valneaestliiateil 
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Shipping  ^  at  the  port  of  Orao  (oonsular  agency)  of  Valencia  in  the  year  1885. 

BNTEBBD. 


FlAg. 


French 

Italian 

Norweeiaii  and  Swedish 

English 

German 

Bnsaian 

Danish 

Austrian 

United  States 


Sailing. 


No. 

es 

68 

24 
15 


Total 


0 
1 
6 

1 


176 


Tom. 

6,040 
16.478 
12,834 

2,462 


4.150 
860 

1,722 
528 


43,678 


Steam. 


No. 

85 

0 

83 

251 

28 

2 

14 

1 


478 


Tone. 

02,736 

2,272 

45,722 

177,254 

17.061 

1,185 

11,406 

885 


848,610 


TotaL 


No. 

148 
67 

107 

266 

28 

11 

15 

6 

1 


649 


Tone. 
07,775 
18.745 
68,556 

179.716 

17.061 

5.344 

11.856 

2.607 

683 


892,188 


CLEABED. 
^ 


French 
Italian. 


Korwesian  and  Swedish 

English 

German 

Bnssian 

Danish 

Austrian 

United  States 


Total 


64 
49 
24 

15 


10 
1 
5 
1 


109 


5,185 
IB.  811 
12.834 

2.462 


4.707 
360 

1,722 
523 


41.604 


85 
9 

88 
251 

28 
2 

14 
1 


473 


92,701 

2,272 

45.722 

176,295 

17,061 

1.185 

11. 496 

885 


846.617 


140 

58 

107 

266 

28 

12 

15 

6 

1 


642 


97,886 

16.088 

68,656 

177,757 

17,061 

5,882 

11,856 

2,607 

523 


888,221 


*  Spanish  not  Included. 


Value  of  declared  exports  form  Ihe  ooneular  agency  dietrict  of  Qrao  to  the  United  Staiee 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 


Artioles. 


Fans  — 
Oranges  . 
llnisins.. 
Saffron .. 

Wine 

Sundries 


Total 

Total  preceding  year. 


Quarters  ending- 


December 
31. 1885. 


$8,990  65 
1,791  76 
5.507  04 
5,233  56 


21.523  01 
97,216  79 


^larchSl, 
1886. 


$1, 250  19 
263.684  60 
2,972  92 
4. 595  28 
3. 490  11 
1, 026  02 


277,019  12 
96,691  09 


June  80, 

1880. 


$727  03 

82.294  85 

982  23 

2. 283  08 

9.844  28 


96, 130  97 
13, 162  72 


September 
80,1886. 


$1. 117  57 

4.708  46 

688  82 


6. 514  29 
2,534  29 


Total. 


$1,977  22 
854,069  60 

5.746  01 
13, 502  01 
23, 276  41 

1.714  84 


401,187  89 


Importation  and  coneumption  of  cotton  at  Barcelona  during  1885  and  1886. 


Imports  ftom— 


United  States 
PcrEambucc. 
CosUllrme.. 

Levant 

India 

Jnmel 


Total... 
In  kilometers. 


In  bales  of  200  kilometers 

On  hand  January  1  of  each  year. 


Total 
Consomed . 


On  hand  January  1  of  each  year. 


1886. 


BaUt. 
150,700 


830 
17,050 
14,060 
-0,020 


102,087 
88.457.740 


192,879 
84.000 


226,379 
200,879 


17,000 


1885. 


Balet. 

186,280 

8.867 

196 

25,338 

14.031 

12,855 


182,897 
88,878,220 


191, 891 
51.000 


242,891 
208.891 


84,000 


JTH    O 

llilll!l!llllliyilWHlill!| 


f  in  metrea  ai 


%^Oo^^o 
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BLLBAO. 

Report  of  Consular  Agent  Urraza. 

The  works  commenced  iu  the  year  187d  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Tj  the  bnilding  of  qnay  walls,  and  the  deepening  of  the  river  Kervion, 
the  14  kilometers  of  its  length,  between  the  bars  and  the  qnays  oi 
Ibao,  which  is  all  the  navigable  length  of  this  river,  are  almost  com- 
ete<l.    The  foundation  of  the  southeast  pier,  projected  at  the  entrance 

the  port  to  extend  for  800  meters,  beginning  at  the  signal  tower  of  the 
lot-master,  is  already  completed  iu  all  its  length,  and  the  pier  itself 
nstructed  for  more  than  700  meters,  and  already  extends  to  the  out- 
le  of  the  bank  of  the  bar.  The  result  obtained  consists  principally  in 
e  considerable  augmentation  of  the  depth  in  the  whole  bed  of  the 
7er  and  channel  of  the  bar,  which  allows  vessels  of  2,500  to  3,000  tons 
irden  to  frequent  this  port,  while  before  these  works  were  commenced 
rtther  the  river  nor  the  bar  was  navigable  for  vessels  larger  than 
om  1,000  to  1,200  tons. 

Now  the  bar  can  be  crossed  with  a  draught  of  18  English  feet  at  neap- 
les  and  in  spring- tides  with  22  feet,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  channel 

the  bar,  which  scarcely  measures  60  meters  broad,  requires  when 
38sing  this  point  the  most  exquisite  care  in  the  management  of  the 
ssel  to  avoid  grounding  on  the  sand-bank  inside  the  bar,  which^  from 
i  situation,  is  known  as  the  Northeast  Bank,  the  only  point  of  immi- 
nt  risk,  and  which  every  day  is  becoming  more  dangerous  from  the 
srease  of  the  remains  of  wrecked  vessels,  to  the  number  of  which  there 
ve  to  be  added  during  the  year  to  which  this  report  refers  those  of 
e  steamers  Myosotis,  Kaleigh's  Cross,  and  Summerlee. 
Very  few  of  the  vessels  stranded  on  this  bank  have  been  saved  from 
bal  loss,  but  fortunately  the  crews  enjoy  a  relatively  greater  security, 
ving  only  to  remain  on  board  until  the  first  low  tide,  in  which  with 
tie  risk  they  have  up  till  now  been  saved  with  the  aid  of  the  two  life- 
ving  societies  which  exist  in  this  port. 

For  the  benefit  of  American  seamen  it  appears  desirable  to  insert  in 
is  report  the  instructions  published  by  the  board  of  works  of  the 
rt,  as  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  greater  number  of  disasters  which 
ve  occurred  must  be  attributed  to  the  inexperience  and  carelessness 
the  captains  and  their  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  this  port,  and  of 
e  following  instructions  for  arriving  in  and  enteringthe  bay  and  port 

Bilbao,  more  than  to  the  inevitable  accidents  of  the  sea : 

PILOTS. 

Pilots  are  generally  found  waiting  in  the  of^ng  between  Santona  to 
B  west  and  Gape  Villano  to  the  east,  but  in  case  of  not  finding  one 
ssels  may  safely  continue  their  course  until  well  iu  this  bay,  there 
ing  nothing  to  prevent  them,  and  pilots  will  be  there  found  with  cer- 
inty,  even  in  strong  weather,  nuless  there  should  be  a  heavy  sea  on,* 
len  no  vessel  should  make  for  the  port,  the  bar  being  impassable. 

ARRIVAL  TURN. 

Vessels  arriving  by  day  off  Galea  Point,  where  a  semaphore  station 
established,  should  hoist  their  official  number,  upon  which  the  sema- 
ore  will  reply,  giving  the  number  which  corresponds  to  the  entry,  and 
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this  namber  must  theu  be  hoisted  on  board  and  kept  flying  vntil  she  is 
moored  at  her  destination  in  the  river.  Socb  namber  is  to  give,  not  only 
the  order  of  entry,  bat  also  the  tarn  to  load  at  the  mineral-railways.  In 
the  event  of  arriving  in  the  bay  by  night,  the  captain  shoald  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  namber  of  others  already  there  before  him,  so  that  he 
may  know  to  which  he  shoald  be  entitled,  and  which  will  also  serve  for 
loading  tarn  if  he  shoald  come  in  by  the  night  tide ;  bat  shoald  the  arri- 
val in  the  bay  be  by  night  and  the  entry  the  following  day,  the  namber 
of  vessels  waiting  will  be  ascertained  by  the  officers  of  the  semaphore 
station,  who  will  draw  the  nambers  by  lot  and  assign  to  each  one  that 
which  may  fall  to  her,  and  these  serve  for  the  tarn  parposes  as  above 
expressed. 

BEARINGS  OF  THE  BAR. 

The  bearing  and  channel  of  the  bar  is  taken  from  tiie  pilot-master'a 
tower,  from  which  the  signals  are  made,  and  the  slate-roofed  tower  of 
the  new  college  at  Portagalete,  and  which  is  easily  visible  from  the  bay- 
between  the  towers  of  the  charch  of  Portagalete  and  that  of  Sestao. 

The  bearing  given  shoald  be  taken  at  some  distance  from  the  bar  in 
order  to  avoid  sheering  abont  when  near  the  month  of  the  channel^ 
which  may  be  dangerons,  especially  if  there  is  any  sea  on.  The  bear- 
ings may  be  dispensed  with  on  reaching  the  end  of  the  new 'pier,  and  a 
coarse  then  steered  parallel  with  it  at  a  distance  of  abont  15  fathoms  f 
at  the  same  time  captains  shoald  always  be  governed  in  entering  by  the 
signals  given  by  the  pilot-master,  as  hereafter  described. 

ENTERING  FOR    PORT. 

The  arrivals  and  sailings  of  all  vessels  are  nnder  the  charge  of  the 
pilot-master,  who  directs  their  coarses  by  signals  given  from  the  tower 
on  the  pier  at  Portagalete.  These  signals  consist  of  a  red  flag  for  en- 
tering and  a  white  for  sailing  daring  the  daytime.  It  is  strictly  forbid- 
den to  enter  or  leave  the  port,  unless  the  corresponding  flag  is  hoisted. 

When  snch  flag  is  apright  it  indicates  that  the  vessel  may  proceed 
to  enter  or  leave.  If  it  shoald  be  waved  from  side  to  side  it  indicates 
that  the  bar  is  impassable.  Whilst  it  remains  npright  the  coarse  of  the 
vessel  is  correct ;  when  inclined  to  either  side,  the  coarse  being  pur- 
saed  shoald  be  altered  towards  that  of  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
iag,  and  shoald  it  be  repeatedly  inclined  it  indicates  that  the  coarse 
shoald  be  altered  still  more  in  snch  direction. 

When,  after  a  signal  has  been  made,  the  flag  is  set  again  apright  it 
means  that  the  vessel  shoald  then  steer  direct  for  t^e  tower. 

By  night  the  signals  are  made  by  a  red  light  fixed  on  the  tower. 
When  this  light  is  alternately  shown  and  hidden  repeatedly,  it  indi- 
cates the  same  meaning  as  that  of  the  flag  by  day  being  waved  fron^ 
side  to  side,  namely,  that  the  bar  is  impassable.  The  signals  for  alter- 
ing the  coarse  by  night  are  made  by  a  white  light  being  exhibited  un- 
der and  on  one  side  of  the  red,  which  denotes  that  the  coarse  mast  be 
altered  to  the  directioa  of  the  side  on  which  it  appears.  When  repeat- 
edly waved  the  coarse  mast  still  farther  and  immediately  be  altered  in 
snch  direction,  and  npon  the  withdrawal  of  the  white  light  the  coarse 
shoald  be  made  direct *for  the  red. 

The  bar  channel  being,  narrow,  and  as  the  fonndations  of  the  new 
pier  extend  for  about  100  meters  under  water  beyond  the  construction^ 
entrance  by  night  is  somewhat  hazardous,  and  should  not  be  attempted 
without  a  pilot. 
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The  piers  are  iUaminated  by  means  of  electric  lightA  daring  the  time 
of  the  entry  and  sailing  of  vessels. 

To  mark  the  limit  of  the  pier  ander  constraction  a  green  light  is  ex- 
hibited by  night  at  its  extremity. 

Before  taking  the  bar  captains  of  steamers  should  advise,  by  means 
of  the  steam  whistle,  the  number  of  leetof  water  thelt  vessels  draw, 
and  those  of  sailing  ships  should  indicate  same  by  dipping  their  flag 
according  to  their  draught.  ' 

HOyE3i£4NT  OF  VESSELS. 

The  summary  of  the  arrivals  and  sailings  during  the  year  givea  the 
folio  wing^  figures : 


CtaMs. 

ArriTed. 

Departed. 

fttAAIIMfn ......*rr--TT«i.T T T-.. mTT-,.rr,..,.-Tr 

8.000 
e29 

3,006 
812 

Siillnff  tmmIs  

" 

Total c 

8,e29 

8,618 

• 

EXPORTATION. 

The  traffic  in  the  carriage  of  the  products  of  the  provinces  conter- 
minous to  this  district  having  been  transferred  for  several  years  from 
this  port  to  the  neighboring  ones  of  Santander%.nd  Pasages,  where  their 
grains,  flours,  and  wines  are  shipped,  the  exportation  from  the  port  of 
Bilbao  is  almost  exclusively  reduced  to  iron  ore  and  pig-iron.  Of  the 
former  there  have  been  shipped  8,1^5,000  tons,  and  100,600  tons  of  the 
latter,  of  which  the  United  States  imported  44,565  tons  of  ore,  and 
8,364  of  pig-iron,  or  1.40  and  8.31 , per  cent.,  respectively,  of  the  total 
amount  exported. 

The  statement  made  in  accordance  with  the  circular  of  the  Depart- 
ment dated  28th  September,  1886,  with  reference  to  the  declared  value 
of  the  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  of  America,  which  is  here- 
with annexed,  shows  an  increase  in  the  amount,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  of  $134,827.43,  which  result  is  owing  to  the  augmented 
exx>ort  of  iron  ore,  to  the  extent  of  $55,626.31,  and  to  that  of  pig-iron, 
amounting  to  $81,405.63,  it  being  noted  that  this  latter  article  has  only 
been  imported  from  this  market  by  the  United  States  for  the  first  time 
in  the  present  year. 

The  already-mentioned  circular  having  ordered  that  the  annual  re- 
port should  reach  the  Departihent  at  the  beginning,  of  February,  this 
agency  feels  obliged  to  make  it  up  without  having  obtained  all  the  sta- 
tistical diita  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  indude,  owing  to 
the  offida!  public  summaries  of  this  distnct  not  having  yet  been  comr 
pleted,  a  cause  quite  independent  of  the  desire  of  this  agency,  which 
trusts  to  the  usual  indulgence  of  the  Department  to  excuse  all  deficien- 
cies. 

A.  URBAZA, 
Own»idar  Agent. 

Unitjsd  Statbs  Consular  AaENOY, 

BUbao,  Jamuarf  26, 1887. 

H.  Ex.  171 36 
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Dtolartd  wilue  of  export  from  ike  eon9ular  diBirioi  of  Bitbao  to  the  United  States  during  the 

four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  Deoember  31,  1886. 


ArtlolM. 


Eztraet  of  lioorioe 
Hooaehold  gooda . . 

Iron  ore 

Pig-iron 

Praiiervea 

Winea 


Total 

Total  for  preoading  year 


Inoreaaa 


Qnarters  ending — 


March  81, 
1886. 


$h  ^76  96 
400  00 


68, 108  82 


66,175  80 
4,687  60 


60,588  20 


June  80, 
1886. 


$3,068  84 


September 
^,1886. 


December 
81,  1886. 


4,785  80 

18, 206  81 

277  70 

984  86 


27,828  10 
7, 074  61 


20,248  49 


$11.289  26 


'     127  50 
4.096  83 


15.465  59 
13,256  14 


2,210  45 


$7,650  80 

40  00 

40,850  78 


148  05 
828  70 


58,022  28 
6, 101  99 


51,830  29 


TotaL 


$12,805  62 

440  00 

65,875  88 

81,405  63 

553  25 

5,406  89 


165,986  77 
81,169  84 


184,827  43 


GIBBALTAB. 

Report  of  Consul  Sprague. 

Since  my  last  report,  and  as  will  be  gathered  by  the  table  herewith 
Inclosed,  the  navigation  of  Gibraltar  in  connection  with  onr  mercantile 
navy  remains  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition,  the  arrivals  of  oar 
merchant  vessels  at  thisj)ort  continuing  to  be  quite  limited  compared 
with  those  of  other  nationalities,  and  the  carrying  trade  to  this  market,, 
direct  from  the  United  States  in  its  produce,  consisting  chiefly  of  to- 
bacco, wheat,  flour,  petroleum,  and  alcohol,  still  continuing  in  the  hands- 
of  the  Italians,  who,  no  doubt,  through  dint  of  economyare  able  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  other  mercantile  navies,  especially  as  regards  voy- 
ages to  this  and  other  Mediterranean  ports. 

Even  the  appearance  here  of  British  merchant  vessels  bringing  pro- 
duce direct  for  this  market  &om  the  United  States,  is  now  becoming 
quite  rare. 

In  spite  of  the  many  improved  and  very  attractive  publications  and 
circulars  constantly  reaching  this  consulate  from  the  manufacturing 
and  other  commercial  people  of  the  United  States,  and  which  are  readily 
distributed  among  those  likely  to  be  interested  here  in  such  matters, 
they  have  so  far  met  with  very  little  success  in  obtaining  orders.  Gi- 
braltar as  a  fortress  offers  but  a  small  field  for  our  manufacturers  and 
exporters  to  succeed  in  establishing  here  a  current  run  of  business  for 
the  sale  of  their  goods,  while  in  the  leading  markets  elsewhere  the  com- 
petition that  has  recently  arisen  amongst  some  of  the  principal  Euro- 
pean nations  in  seeking  new  outlets  for  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
their  products  and  manufactures,  seems  to  be  already  very  keen  and 
constantly  increasing. 

FLOATING  MUSEUMS. 

It  is  reported  that  an  enterprising  commercial  Arm  in  Italy,  following 
the  example  of  Germany  and  other  European  powers,  is  fitting  out  at 
G^noa  a  steamship  of  over  2,500  tons,  with  the  object  of  sending  it  to 
foreign  ports  as  a  floating  store  for  exhibiting  wines,  liquors,  and  other 
Italian  products  and  manufactures. 
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Even  Frauce.  with  all  ber  disqnietiDg  political  cares,  both  at  bome 
and  abroad,  also  evipces  a  lively  interest  in  renewing  her  eflforts  toward 
extended  commercial  relationKwitb  other  nations,  including  the  Empire 
of  Morocco,  with  which  she  has  been  in  constant  mercantile  intercourse 
for  nearly  a  century. 

It  has  been  rumored  for  some  time  past  that  the  French  Government 
transport  Sarthe  has  been  already  selected  lor  such  a  commercial  mis- 
sion around  the  world,  taking  on  board  at  the  port  of  Marseilles  a  large 
and  varied  assortment  of  French  products  and  manufactures  witb  the 
view  of  having  them  introduced  as  samples  ia  distant  markets. 

This  idea  with  respect  to  the  Morocco  markets  would  certainly  have 
been  excellent  had  these  French  goods  or  products,  which  are  already 
well  known  and  highly  appreciated  there,  required  any  extraordinary 
exhibition  to  satisfy  the  Arabs  of  their  excellence  or  to  convince  them 
of  the  ability  of  French  manufacturers  to  supply  them  as  advantageously 
as  other  exporting  and  manufacturing  nations ;  but  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances any  attempts  at  the  development  of  the  import  trade  of 
Morocco,  without  first  securing  the  free  exportation  of  her  own  produce, 
are  vain  and  vexatious.  Much  of  the  trade  with  Morocco  and  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  and,  indeed,  with  Africa  in  general,  consists  in  traffic  or 
transactions,  which  are  properly  denominated  barter,  and  until  increased 
facilities  in  tlie  exportation  of  native  produce  are  secured  all  mercantile 
intercourse  with  the  country  excepting  perhaps  with  those  districts  in 
Uie  immediate  vicinity  of  sea-ports  must  be  merely  nominal. 

AGBIOULTUEE  AND  PROTECTION. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Spanish  agriculture  and  industry  can  hardly 
succeed  in  competing  with  the  outward  world,  hence  the  reason  which 
induces  the  majority  of  the  Spanish  press  to  urge  the  necessity  of  Spain 
protecting  her  own  products,  and  to  endeavor  to  exempt  them  as  much 
as  possible  from  excessive  foreign  competition. 

The  result  of  her  cereal  crops  this  season  has  hardly  come  uj)  to  the 
sanguine  expectations  which  many  entertained,  nevertheless  the  prices 
of  Spanish  wheat  have  not  advanced  as  would  otherwise  have  happened, 
owing  to  the  constant  supplies  that  reach  Europe  from  the  Unitexl 
States,  and  especially  from  British  India,  which  can  be  landed  at  Span- 
ish sea-ports,  at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  much  under  what  Spanish  farm- 
ers can  ^ord  to  sell  their  products. 

The  circumstance  pi'esents  to  many  Spanish  legislators  a  forcible  ar- 
gument in  their  favor  against  free-trade  principles,  under  the  conviction 
that  the  agricultural  resources  of  their  country  would  then  be  still  more 
seriously  impaired.  The  Spanish  press  is  also  calling  the  attention  of 
its  Government  to  this  condition  of  affairs,  pointing  out  the  importance 
of  studying  the  situation,  and  warning  Spanish  producers  against  this 
foreign  competition. 

Besides  wheat,  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  Spain  is  becoming  somewhat 
difficult,  so  far  as  profit  is  concerned,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of 
Indian  rice,  which  is  freely  imported  into  Spain  by  speculators,  to  the 
detriment  of  Spanish  producers. 

ALCOHOL  AND  COAL. 

The  low  prices  at  which  foreign  alcohol  is  offered  in  Spanish  market^, 
are  also  seriously  prejudicing  the  interests  of  her  own  distillers,  who 
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<caDDOt  compete  with  the  large  supplies  constantly  imported  from  Ger- 
many, where  Uie  distillery  business  is  carried  on  very  extensively,  and 
is  iiCCOiDpanied  not  only  by  cheap  labor,  but  also  with  the  greatest 
economy  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  whose  constant  desire 
to  ])ush  forward  their  goods  for  sale  in  foreign  markets  has  now  become 
}iroverbial. 

This  German  competition  has  also  interfered  with  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
'<is,u  alcohol,  by  causing  a  partial  suspension  of  shipments  to  the  Medi- 
terranean markets  direct  from  the  United  States,  as  present  rolitig 
prices  preclude  any  profit  in  favor  of  American  importations. 

The  coal  trade  at  this  port,  though  still  very  important,  does  not  now 
seem  to  be  offering  the  profitable  results  of  the  past  years,  owing  to  the 
•» daily  increasing  competition  going  on,  which  has  reduced  prices  to  very- 
low  figures,  and  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  reports  now  circulating,  it 
has  induced  the  German  Government  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
leading  coal  firm  of  Messrs.  Cory  Brothers,  of  London,  for  supplying 
steam  coal  to  its  vessels  of  war,  calling  very  often  at  this  port. 

According  to  British  statistics,  Gibraltar  imported  during  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  £169,268  sterling  worth  of  goods  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  exported  to  it  £3,593,  being,  respectively,  £43,660  and 
£3,^7  less  than  last  year.  During  the  same  quarter  Gibraltar  imported 
from  the  dnited  Kingdom  28,615  tons  of  coal  and  other  fuel,  of  the  value 
of  £13,400  sterling. 

It  would  appear  that,  judging  from  the  number  of  steamers  entering 
this  port  of  late,  and  the  greater  number  of  all  dimensions  crossing  the 
Straits  homeward  and  outward  bound,  there  has  been  some  revival  in 
trade. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  British  steamships  that 
liave  entered  tbis  port  during  the  past  quarter  comparea  to  previous 
ones,  which  would  indicate  that  some  improvement  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  steam  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  with  some  revival  in 
trade  generally. 

The  steaiu  navigation  of  France  and  Italy  in  connection  with  this 
port  continues  unaltered,  while  the  German  and  Norwegian  flags  show 
a  slight  tendency  to  augmentation. 

One  hundred  and  eight  British  steamships  have  called  here,  bound 
to  ports  in  the  United  States,  during  the  past  quarter,  chiefly  with  the 
object  of  coaling  and  provisioning,  conveying  large  and  assorted  cargoes 
from  Japan,  China,  the  Levant,  and  Mediterranean.  A  large  portion  of 
these  cargoes  consisted  of  mineral  ore  obtained  firom  the  mines  in  Sar- 
.dinia,  Spain,  and  Algeria. 

•Spain  has  been  passing  through  a  somewhat  difficult  period  of  nncer- 
^tainties.    The  last  revolutionary  movement  was  a  pitiful  revelation  of 
an  inconceivable  andacity  and  of  a  criminal  looseness  as  regards  mili- 
tary discipline,  but  Spain  will  notfor  that  perish,  for  she  has  been  saved 
from  more  serious  difficulties  than  those  now  pending. 

She  is  at  present  using  every  efifort  fbr  increasing  her  commerce  and 
«t6am  navigation  with  distant  countries,  and  has  already  begun  estab- 
lishing, with  the  aid  of  her  citizens  abroad,  chambers  of  commerce  not 
only  in  Lonion  and  other  leading  cities  in  Europe,  but  in  Mexico  and 
also  at  Tangier,  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  which  have  so  far  been  favor- 
ably received  by  the  commercial  commnnity  at  large. 

A  Spanish  line  of  steamers  has  recently  been  established  between  the 
^eastem  coast  of  Spain  and  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  These  steamers 
have  sncceedied  in  obtaining  fall  outward  cargoes  and  a  faif  number  of 
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emigrants  as  passengers  ft>r  Buenos  A^res,  but  they  do  not  seem  to- 
fare  as  well  in  their  homeward  voyages.    They  generally  call  at  this 
port  to  coal,  both  on  their  outward  and  homeward  trips,  and  are  favor- 
ably spoken  of  as  regards  the  facilities  of  comfort  which  they  afford^ 
especially  to  first-class  passengers. 

Another  steam  line  is  also  about  being  started  between  Barcelona, 
and  other  eastern  ports  of  Spain  with  the  coast  of  Morocco  and  tlie 
Canary  Islands.  It  is  likely  ro  be  well  patronized,  especially  by  the 
Barcelona  people,  who  import  considerable  live  cattle  and  a  large 
quantity  of  poultry  and  eggs  from  the  Morocco  ports. 

A  moderate  but  regular  trade  has  taken  place  in  the  usual  importa- 
tions of  American  produce  for  this  market,  consisting  chiefly  of  tobacco^ 
flour,  wheat,  refined  sugar,  petroleum,  and  canned  provisions  and  fruits, 
limited,  however,  from  the  port  of  New  York  and  brought  to  this  mar- 
ket altogether  by  foreign  bottoms,  the  Italian  flag  still  continuing  to 
take  the  lead,  both  by  sailing  and  steam  ^hips. 

The  British  Anchor  Line  Steam  Company  has  recently  been  induced 
to  enter  into  competition  for  this  freighting  business  from  New  York 
to  this  port  by  their  numerous  steamers,  but  with  small  prospects  of 
success,  since  the  demands  here  for  American  produce  are  not  suffi- 
ciently important  to  render  it  an  object  of  employing  their  large  steam- 
ers on  such  special  voyages,  except  at  long  intervals. 

Only  limited  supplies  of  American  wheat  and  flour  are  now  required 
for  this  market  and  vicinity,  which  can  readily  be  accounted  for  in  con- 
sequence of  the  preference  given  to  Indian-grown  wheat,  which  now 
forms  quite  an  important  source  of  traffic  with  the  neighboring  Spanish 
towns  and  villages  through  this  port.  * 

During  the  past  two  months  the  arrivals  of  wheat  direct  from  Bom- 
bay through  the  Suez  Canal  have  reached  about  70,000  bushels,  brought 
to  this  port  by  British  steamships.  This  recent  supply  of  wheat  is  grad 
ually  finding  its  way  into  the  neighboring  Spanish  villages  and  inland 
towns  by  small  coasting  crafts  by  sea,  and  also  by  land  through  the 
Spanish  lines  on  donkey  and  mule  backs,  there  being  no  railroad  facili- 
ties ofifering  for  inland  transportation  witliin  a  radius  of  about  60  miles 
from  this  port.  Further  supplies  are  shortly  expected  from  Bombay^ 
this  being  the  most  propitious  moment  for  importing  this  foreign  wheat* 
into  Spain,  where  it  generally  finds  ready  purchasers  and  is  obtainabie 
at  lower  rates  than  what  the  Spanish  farmers  and  speculators  can  afford 
to  sell  their  own  product. 

A  large  business  is  also  being  carried  on  between  Algeria  and  this 
port  in  barley,  which  is  generally  imported  at  lower  rates  than  those^ 
ruling  in  Spain ;  in  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  the  supplies  imported, 
here  from  Gran  and  Nemours  finds  its  way  to  the  neighboring  villages, 
to  focMl  their  beasts  of  burden. 

A  like  reception  is  given  to  beans,  which  are  usually  imported  from 
the  coast  of  Morocco,  chiefly  from  Rabat  and  Larache ;  likewise  Indian 
corn,  which  comes  from  Mazagan  and  Casablanca,  also  sea-ports  on  the 
Morocco  coast. 

The  iinneaseil  production  of  cereals  abroad  has  now  created  quite  an 
important  and  constant  foreign* competition  in  Spain,  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  her  own  farmers,  whose  customary  agricultural  pursuits^ 
are  being  very  much  interfered  with  throughout  this  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Those  of  limited  means  seem  to  have  suffered  most  by  this  for- 
eign competition,  forcing  some  to  sell  their  lands  or  abandon  their  cul- 
tivation, tx)  go  and  seek  some  other  employment  attended  with  less  risk 
and  expense. 
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The  poorest  classes  of  the  country  people  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  fortress,  with  such  poor  prospects  in  view,  are  also  finding  it  more 
to  their  advantage,  from  actual  necessity,  to  be  employed  as  coal-heav- 
ers at  this  port  rather  than  continue  handling  the  plow  and  cultivating 
the  soil.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  witness  of  late  so  many  Span- 
ish country  people  included  among  the  numerous  gangs  of  laborers 
that  are  constantly  employed  at  this  port  in  the  coaling  business. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  our  tobacco  planters 
to  learn  that  the  question  respecting  the  free  cultivation  of  tobacco  in 
Spain  is  now  being  seriously  mooted  by  several  of  its  leading  men.  The 
idea  seems  to  receive  favor  from  the  state,  and  also  from  those  who  no 
doubt  consider  the  present  condition  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  as  most 
demoralizing  in  its  tendency  and  effect  on  the  officials  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  revenues  from  this  branch  of  the  service,  which  invari- 
ably offers  great  temptations  for  permitting  smuggling  and  illicit  traffic, 
which  finally  increase  vice  and  render  morality  scarcer  than  ever.  Of 
course  the  cultivation  of  the  weed  would  be  subject  to  certain  restric- 
tions, with  the  view  of  avoiding  any  disadvantage  to  the  revenues  of 
the  country.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  present  monopoly  of  to- 
bacco in  Spain  i?  likely  sooner  or  later  to  undergo  some  material  changes 
in  favor  of  her  agricultural  interests,  at  present  seriously  affected  by 
constant  foreign  competition,  as  already  mentioned.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  a  meeting  has  recently  taken  place  in  Malaga,  at  whicli  it 
was  decided  to  ask  from  the  Spanish  Government  permission  for  the 
free  cultivation  of  the  weed  in  that  province. 

From  what  I  can  gather  from  reliable  sources  it  would  seem  that 
the  past  year  has  not  been  productive  of  profit  to  the  general  commer- 
cial community  of  Gibraltar,  not  even  in  the  coal  trade  at  this  station, 
which  is  at  present  experiencing  such  keen  competition  as  to  render  it 
far  less  productive  than  heretofore,  thereby  requiring  the  adoption  of 
the  greatest  economy  for  obtaining  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  capital 
embarked  in  it  by  those  who  at  present  constitute  the  largest  portion 
of  the  commercial  community  of  Gibraltar. 

It  is  reported  that,  following  the  example  of  Germany,  Italy  is  some- 
what contemplating  the  propriety  of  entering  into  a  contract  for  sup- 
plying her  vessels  of  war  with  coal,  under  the  belief  that  it  will  prove 
more  beneficial  ^to  her  public  service  than  by  going  into  the  open 
market  to  purchase  the  required  supplies  each  time  any  of  her  steam 
vessels  of  war  enter  this  port  to  coal. 

The  total  quantity  of  steam  coal  sold  by  private  parties  in  Gibraltar 
during  the  past  year,  exclusive  of  what  was  supplied  to  British  steam 
vessels  of  war  by  the  naval  dockyard,  amounted,  as  near  as  I  can  as- 
certain, to  392,121  tons  against  346,431  tons  in  1885  and  427,543  tons  ^ 
in  1884. 

HORATIO  J.  SPBAGUE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

CUbraltaVj  January  3, 1887. 
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NavigoHan  at  the  port  qf  Oibraltar  far  the  year  end^g  September  30, 1886.* 


Ftog. 


AuttnUan 

Belgian 

British 

D«ni«h 

Dutch 

French 

Oemuui  Coiifbd«ratioii ... 

Greek 

ItatUm 

.l^orwegiiui 

Portngnese 

BuaaiAii 

SpaolBh 

Swedish 

Turkish 

United  States  of  America 


Total 


•  Chiefly  from  ports  in  Bnrope. 


Entered. 


Steam- 
ers. 


No, 

30 

8 

8,082 

20 

44 

200 

182 

60 

67 

147 

8 

8 

206 

28 

2 


4,126 


Sailing 
ves- 
sets. 


No, 


10 


170 
16 

8 
11 

8 

2 
81 
10 
25 

0 
20 
16 


t4 


845 


Total. 


No, 

49 

3 

8,2^ 

45 

62 

217 

140 

62 

88 

163 

28 

17 

816 

48 

2 

t4 


»4,470 


Cleared. 


Steam* 
ers. 


No, 

89 

3 

8,005 

20 

44 

204 

180 

60 

56 

145 

3 

8 

291 

20 

2 


4,095 


SaiUng 
ves- 
sels. 


No. 


10 


168 
14 

6 
U 

7 

2 
28 
14 
28 

8 
18 
12 


r4 


820 


t  Tonnage,  4,871.10. 


Total. 


No, 

49 

8 

8,228 

48 

60 

215 

187 
62 
84 

160 
26 
16 

800 

88 

2 

t4 


'4,415 


SWEDEN. 


Report  of  Consul  Elficing^  of  Stockholm. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  very  favorable  to  Sweden.  Although  the 
-crops  gave  rather  a  good  result,  as  far  as  quality,  the  quantity  was  not 
very  large,  and  in  almost  everything  there  has  been  a  decrease.  The 
exports  to  the  United  States  are,  however,  an  exception.  Iron,  which 
is  the  principal  article  of  export  t.o  the  States,  shows  an  increase  of 
nearly  9,700  tons  from  the  port  of  Stockholm  daring  the  year  ending 
September  31, 1886,  as  compared  y^  ith  the  previoas  year.  From  Sep- 
tember 30, 1884,  to  October  1, 1885,  only  2i3,140  tons  were  exported, 
when  from  October  1, 1885,  to  September  30, 1886,  it  reached  32,834 
tons,  and  daring  the  last  quarter  of  1886  the  amoant  was  11,830  tons, 
of  which,  however,  1,600  tons  were  old  rails. 

Expert  of  iron /ram  October  1, 1884.  to  September  30,  1886. 


Qnartett  ending— 


DeoemberSl. 
March  81.... 

JnneSO 

September  80 

Total.. 


1884-'85. 


Tont,  ewt,  on. 

6,007     4     8 

971    17     1 

6,444    13      2 

8,726    18     8 


1885-'86. 


23,140    14      2 


Tont.  owL  an, 
9, 851      1       0 
4.130    19        0 
8.225    14       8 
9,117    13        0 


32,834      8 


^  Prices  have,  however,  been  very  low,  and  a  namber  of  failares  among 
iron-masters  have  taken  place. 

The  total  exports  daring  the  last  year  are  shown  in  the  inclosed  table. 
A  rather  remarkable  thing  in  them  is  the  increase  in  the  article  books. 
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OiPOBTS  FROM  THE  UKITED  STATES. 

For  the  imports  from  the  Uuited  States  to  Sweden  it  is  impossible  to 

make  any  estimate,  for  the  reason  that  almost  everything  from  the  States 

comes  here  via  England,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  and  is  here  classified 

as  coming  from  these  countries.    Many  articles  coming  from  America 

are  also  brought  from  middle-men  in  England  and  Germany ;  thus,  for 

instance,  the  article  leather,  of  which  not  an  inconsiderable  quantity 

comes  m>m  the  United  States.    Almost  the  only  article  that  is  shipped 

direct  is  petroleum.    The  import  of  machinery  and  tools  from  the  States 

which,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  was  not  inconsiderable,  has  now  almost 

ceased.    I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  country  that 

^  nothing  but  Swedish  machines  can  now  be  sold  here,  notwithstanding 

'  that  American  articles  of  the  same  kind  are  both  better  and  cheaper. 

The  industrial  arts  of  the  country  have,  perhaps,  tor  this  reason,  taken 

a  stride  ahead. 

Export  and  import  of  certain  principal  artiolea  at  Stockholm  during  the  months  ofJanu^ 

ary-Novemberj  IBbS  and  1886. 


Articles. 


Imports. 

Animalw,  living head. 

Brandy  and  apuits .  galls . 

Batter  (and  oleomarga- 
rine)   tons. 

Cheese do.. 

Cloth  (all  kinds) ...  .do. . 

Coal do.. 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Fish,  all  kinds 

Flonr 

Grain „.., 

Hides  and  skins 

Manures 

OUs      

Paper,  all  kinds 

Pork 

Salt galls. 

Simp .tons. 

Sugar,  all  kinds do. . 

Tallow do  . 

Tar do.. 

Tobaooo do.. 

Tools  and  machinery, 
value 

Winea galls. 


1885. 

1886. 

145,60 

12,460 

629,700 

535,900 

8,463 

8,065 

497 

824 

8,650 

1.915 

13,900 

13,500 

18,200 

15,800 

7,X)50 

9,600 

29,800 

9.600 

65,600 

66,800 

236,200 

159,800 

2,250 

2,100 

81,000 

35,900 

24,100 

25,900 

1,090 

1.020 

0,800 

0,200 

16,290,500 

18,017,600 

6^887 

7,000 

84,660 

87.900 

2,280 

1,890 

360 

790 

8,860 

8.960 

12,290,060 

$1,888,128 

«N^200 

421,800 

Articles. 


Sxporti. 

Animals,  living. .  .head. 
Brandy  and  spirits. galls 

Cheeso tons. 

Cloth  do.. 

Copper do.. 

Fish,  all  kinds do.. 

Flour do.. 

Grain do... 

Hides  and  skins do. . 

Iron  and  steel,  all  kinds, 

tons 

Lumber,  all  kinds,  tons. 
Machinery    and    tools, 

value 

Matches tons. 

Meat do.. 

Ores,  iron  and  ainc .  .do^ 

Paper do:. 

Pork do.. 

Tar do.. 

Wood  pulp do.. 

Wool do.. 


1885. 


86,680 

1,548,800 

67U 

418 

160 

11,706 

10,878 

226^240 

1,466 

235,671 
8,847 

$484,812 

12,616 

155 

53.871 

7,108 

1,165 

9,880 

18,080 

25 


1886. 


85.040 

4,646,200 

780 

438 

103 

16,037 

7,140 

254,231 

1,620 

282.515 
3,588 

$607,288 

13,982 

124 

44,3€» 

7.S64 

1,200 

5,715 

22,250 

25 


Fonign  navigation  of  Stockholm  from  January  1  to  December  31, 

t  1886. 

Sntered. 

Cleared. 

• 

Flag. 

Sailing 
vessels. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

Sailing 
vessels. 

Steamers. 

Total 

Austrian x... 

6 

6 

20 

ut 

26 

3 

46 

6 

212 

44 

8 
575 
140 

8 
88 

6 

5 
616 

6 

6 
20 

4 

466 

26 

3 
47 

4 

62 

9 

Wrlt4»>»  .  r  . X.. 

206 

24 

4 

126 

U4 

206 

24 

4 

123 

114 

212" 

Danish 

44 

Dutch 

8 

Finnish 

580 

German 

140 

Italian 

a 

Norwegian 

ia 

42 

2 

5 

476 

89 

Hussian 

4  !            i 

0 

SDaniah... 

5 
asm 

s 

S»«d<sh , 

78 

588 

lO    1                   

Total 

642  1        1  Ofii 

1,703 

644 

096 

1,640> 
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Gonsequeutly  G42  sailiug  vessels  and  l^OGI  steamers  bave  arri\  ed  from 
fbreigD  ports,  and  644  sailing  vessels  and  996  steamers  have  cleared  for 
foreign  ports,  at  and  from  Stockholm  daring  1884. 

NERE  A.  ELFWING, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Stockholm^  January  18, 1887. 


DedUtred  fMlne  o/expartMfrom  the  oon$ular  dintriotof  Stockholm  to  the  United  SUUee  durimg 

the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  September  30, 1886. 


ArticlM. 


Arrftok  pondh  ...a 

Books 

Empty  petrolemn-barrela 

Hides 

Jjtom 

Ban  and  bundles,  rough  ban 

Kail-rods,  rivet-wire  rods,  wire 
rings 

Pig 

steel  bars,  nail-rods,  wire  rods  — 

Bason  and  knives 

Parts  of  separaton 

Sundries 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Ino] 


Qnarten  ending— 


December 
81,  U85. 


•040  42 
1,M7  66 


7. 161  53 

170,358  28 

237, 781  80 

8,714  48 

16.260  53 

770  82 

1,435  88 

063  74 


441, 043  30 
312,405  08 


128,548  31 


March  31, 
1886. 


$3,045  44 


50,088  27 

83, 075  36 

12.462  70 

12, 500  33 

723  87 

081  58 


tr2, 736  55 
50,222  45 


Janb30, 
1886. 


$11,455  00 

4,477  54 

818  38 

223. 571  32 

116, 628  58 

42  84 

22, 354  83 

727  30 

1,607  14 

124  56 


381, 802  11 
315, 174  56 


122,514  10       66,717  55 


September 
30,1888. 


$2,267  54 

11,220  53 

1,822  03 

218, 431  00 

150, 878  15 

546  21 

30, 134  60 

586  44 


1.204  52 


416,601  10 
400,588  45 


7,102  85 


TotaL 


640  42 

18,715  13 

15, 707  07 

9^207  84 

672,348  02 

588,368  78 

16, 765  73 

81, 250  38 

2, 808  52 

4,064  60 

2,382  76 


1, 412, 363  15 
1,087,480  54 


824,882  61 


SWITZERLAIND, 

Report  of  OonsuIrOeneral  Winchester. 

I  submit  herewith  a  tabular  statement  of  the  exports  from  Switzer- 
land to  the  United  States  daring  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886^ 
as  nhown  by  the  reports  received  from  the  several  conaalates,  with  tbe 
increase  or  decrease  for  each  cousulate  as  compared  with  the  year  1885 
indicated : 


Conanlatea. 


1885. 


$1, 840, 075  40 

738, 880  74 

641.006  07 

2, 116, 050  45 

8,528,686  53 

1,807,724  42 


13,677,873  51 


1886. 


$2,053,750  84 

688,145  66 

703. 410  26 

1. 804. 446  34 

7, 178, 622  40 

1,440,421  86 


14, 052, 805  86 


Incrsase-f; 
decrease  -. 


+$1,103,784  44 

-  45, 604  08 
+      152.313  20 

-  221. 804  11 
+      844, 065  87 

-  858.808  0« 


+  1,875.432  35 


The  decrease  in  the  Berne  consulate  is  found  in  the  export^  of  straw 
goods  and  cheese.  The  manufacturers  of  the  former  report  that  they 
find  it  impossible  to  yield  to  the  prices  demanded  by  the  importers  of 
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the  United  States,  being  too  low  to  cover  cost  of  production,  inclading 
living  wages  to  the  laborer. 

The  Swiss  straw-plaiting  has  become  a  very  considerable  business, 
commanding  many  distant  markets.  By  its  development  and  success 
some  of  the  poorest  portions  of  the  sub^ Alpine  districts  have  become 
very  flourishing.  It  embraces  the  cultivation  and  acclimatization  of 
various  kinds  of  foreign  grasses,  furnishing  from  the  coarsest  to  the 
finest  qualities  of  straw. 

The  decline  in  cheese  exportation  from  the  Berne  consulate  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  finding  a  substitute  in  the 
home  production,  which  our  own  statistices  show  as  steadily  increasing 
in  quantity  and  improving  in  quality.  There  is  a  large  supply  in  the 
market  here  ready  for  exportation  at  an  average  reduced  price  of  15 
centimes  per  kilo,  or  about  1^  cents  per  pound. 

The  large  decrease  in  the  Zurich  and  Horgen  consulates  is  in  the  ex- 
ports of  silks,  they  being  the  centers  of  that  business  and  separated  by 
only  a  few  miles.  The  consul  at  the  latter  place,  referring  to  this  marked 
decrease,  assigns  as  the  main  cause  the  strict  and  honest  enforcement 
of  the  revenue  laws,  which  has  broken  up  an  illicit  and  long  successful 
export  business,  which  was  in  itself  a  fraud.  The  thorough  method  of 
inspection  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  in  force  at  Zurich  and 
Horgen  by  employing  experts  to  go  over  all  invoices  and  examine 
separately  every  sample  of  silk  in  order  to  discover  its  actual  cost  of 
production^  so  that  the  proper  duty  might  be  recovered,  has  resulted, 
as  was  anticipated,  in  a  heavy  falling  off  in  the  export  of  that  article. 
Undervaluations  and  other  frauds  had  been  carried  on  so  long  and  with 
such  beneficial  results  to  the  shippers  that  the  silk-manufacturing  in- 
dustry had  nearly  all  become  engaged  in  preparing  that  material  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States;  but  under  the  inspection  of  skillful  ex- 
perts and  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  revenue  laws,  it  has  received  a 
very  salutary  check,  and  a  still  further  decline  in  its  export  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  increase  in  total  exports  of  1886  over  1885,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  quite  remarkable. 

Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Berne,  SwOzerland,  to  the  United 

States,  during  the  calendar  year  1886. 


Artiolaa. 


Milk  food,  milk  aanr,  coxidenMd  milk. . 

SilktiBfloes T 

Stmw  goods 

Wfttoh  and  watoh  material 

Wood  carvings 

Sundries 


Total 

Total  1885 


Deorease. 


First 
quarter. 

Second 
qoarter. 

Third 
quarter. 

Fonith. 
quarter. 

'$131.768  80 
2,273  54 
14, 031  41 
22,710  31 
2,606  86 
1,283  67 
1, 021  57 

$185,703  47 
1,003  08 
2,833  00 
5,682  11 
2.076  45 
1,511  30 
180  71 

$123, 561  54 

1,000  51 

17. 036  14 

"8,'886  60 

1. 346  85 

701  30 

$134, 016  87 
4.500  03 
13.002  80 
4, 028  10 
2,876  80 
8, 301  88 
830  08 

177,400  68 
102, 753  76 

200,080  02 
212,404  06 

147.117  03 
163, 830  71 

163,457  05 
164, 752  21 

15,963  10 

12, 414  04 

16,722  68 

1,204  26 

Total. 


$576,035  68 

8,868  06 

47.803  44 

32, 420  52 

11,840  30 

7, 443  20 

8,733  56 


688.145  66 
783. 830  74 

45.604  08 
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There  has  just  been  published  the  following  abstract  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  Switzerland  for  the  calendar  year  1886 ;  the  full  official 
report  will  not  be  issued  for  some  weeks. 


Articles. 


Agricoltaral  prodaoto 

Animal  and  akins 

CaootchoQO 

Chemioal  prodnota 

Cloths 

Cotton 

Flax,  hemp,  Sua 

Food  and  beTerage — 

Glaaa 

Leather 

Machinery 

Metala 


Imi>ort. 

Export 

JVoficf. 

Franet, 

2, 217, 684 

832,549   , 

50,508,160 

34,128,317   1 

101, 800 

2,232,635   , 

8,313,012 

8,448,528   , 

16,488,500 

3,558,370 

54,044,730 

150, 043, 848 

4,468,085 

605,381 

187, 555, 178 

70, 733. 641 

2,351,628 

108,280 

17, 221, 100 

7,030,899 

7, 672, 505 

16.644,488  1 

19^349,789 

8,336,636   , 

Artiolea. 


Minerals 

0ly)ect8  of  art 

Oiiand  grease 

Paper 

Pottery 

Silk 

Straw 

Watches  and  materials 

Wood 

Wool 

TotAl 


Frane*. 

26, 065, 964 
7. 515. 533 
8, 157, 110 
1, 699, 134 
2,822,853 
142,094,100 
995, 400 
2, 125, 657 
8, 428, 039 

80, 717, 500 


603,674,856 


Sxport. 


Franet. 

1, 117, 387 

4, 177, 794 

302,890 

3,418.110 

590,700 

187,830,666 

4,]  45, 205 

76,379,035 

5, 918, 335 

8,553,973 


504,527,167 


Switzerland  is  becoming  restless  from  the  efifect  of  foreign  tari£Bsi,  and 
the  restrictive  commercial  policy  of  the  adjoining  countries  in  limiting 
her  markets. 

The  closing  of  the  foreign  markets  is  not  entirely  attributable,  how- 
ever, to  restrictive  customs  duties,  but  is  in  a  large  measure  owing  to 
the  advancing  superior  technical  education  of  the  workmen  in  foreign 
countries,  and  consequently  the  production  by  those  countries  of  goods 
of  which  the  Swiss  producer  had  once  a  virtual  monopoly.  But  she 
still  relies  upon  the  exercise  of  the  same  characteristic  energy,  persever- 
ance, self-restraint,  and  economy  of  her  people  to  dispel  any  serious 
impairment  of  her  commercial  and  general  prosperity. 

Switzerland  has  been  particularly  anxious  to  negotiate  with  Ger- 
many a  new  commercial  treaty,  on  wider  and  more  equitable  principles 
than  that  now  in  operation  under  the  most-favored-natioo  clause,  l^e- 
gotiations  to  this  end  were  commenced  early  in  the  year  1886,  and 
commissioners  delegated  to  Berlin  for  that  purpose,  but  they  returned 
without  reaching  any  definite  understanding  with  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. The  subsequent  and  continued  disturbing  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  Germany  have  prevented  a  reoewal  of  their  efforts. 

One  of  the  most  important  public  enterprises  projected  for  this  year 
is  the  Simplon-tunnel  scheme— a  railway  tunnel  under  the  Alps  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  about  midway  between  the  Mont 
Cenis  and  St.  Gothard  tunnels.  The  canions  moving  actively  in  this 
matter  are  Yaud,  Fribourg,  and  Yalais.  These  cantons  have  agreed 
to  furnish  a  grant  of  8,0^,000  francs,  the  Confederation  is  to  give 
4,500,000  francs,  and  4,000,000  additional  are  to  be  raised  by  the  Swiss 
communes  and  the  Italian  provinces  interested  in  the  tunnel.  These 
sums,  it  is  thought,  will  constitute  an  amount  sufficient  to  insure  its 
success.  This  tunnel,  when  completed,  will  be  1  kilometer  longer  than 
the  St.  Gothard,  or  16  kilometers  in  length. 

BOYD  WINgHESTER. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Beme^  March  10, 1887. 
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BASIiE. 

Report  of  Consul  Oifford. 

EXPORTS. 

The  table  of  declared  exports  appended  shows  an  increase  of 
$207,072.75  in  the  total  exports  from  this  consnlar  district  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886.  There  has  thus  been  a  partial  recov- 
ery of  the  remarkable  loss  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  shown  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  year  1884-'85  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Xhe 
greater  part  of  the  gain  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  impi-ovement  in  the 
silk-ribbon  business  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  calendar  year. 
Up  to  that  time  everything  was  against  this  branch  of  industry.  The 
fashion  did  not  favor  ribbons  as  trimmings,  and  immense  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise were  lying  in  New  York  as  the  result  of  previous  excessive 
importations.  With  1886  the  fashion  changed,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers,  prices  improved  in  consequence  of  the 
rise  in  raw  silk  that  had  been  effected  by  a  great  Italian  and  French 
syndicate  the  previous  November,  and  the  large  stocks  on  hand  in  the 
IJnited  States  had  been  allowed  to  diminish  by  the  partial  cessation  of 
business  during  1885.  Accordingly  the  export  of  ribbons,  which  last 
year  seemed  in  danger  of  total  extinctioo,  has  again  become  a  thriving 
branch  of  commerce ;  and  the  year  1886  seems  likely  to  prove  one  of  the 
best  of  recent  times,  so  fsa  at  least  as  the  quantity  of  merchandise  ex- 
ported is  concerned. 

WATCHES  AND  WATCH  MATERIALS. 

The  exportation  of  watches  and  watch  materials  Irom  this  consular 
district  again  shows  a  decrease  of  $05,148,  having  already  diminished 
in  the  fiscal  year  1884-'85  more  than  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  This  decline  has  been  constant  and  serious  since  1882, 
when  the  export  of  watches  from  this  district  amounted  to  more  than 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  shown  in 
the  accompanyiug  table.  And  this  decrease  has  taken  place  in  spite 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  intelligent  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Oanton  of  Neuchatel  to  maintain  their  position.  Schools  for  watch- 
makers have  been  established  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Federal 
and  local  governments,  observatories  founded  for  testing  and  certify- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  different  instruments  manufactured,  and  at  the 
same  time  care  has  been  taken  to  utilize  ail  modern  improvements  and 
inventions.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  assume  that  these  efforts  will  prove 
futile  in  the  end,  though  the  trade  with  the  United  States  seems  now 
to  be  declining  steadily.  The  exportation  of  watches  has  undergone 
several  remarkable  fluctuations  since  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of 
1876.  The  year  following  that  event  the  demand  for  Swiss  watches  in 
America  was  scarcely  greater  than  to-day ;  yet  in  five  years,  as  above 
shown,  the  lost  ground  had  been  more  than  recovered. 

ANILINE  COLORS  AND  DYRINO  EXTRACTS. 

1^  oaoe  so  prosperous  industry  of  manufacturing  aniline  colors,  in 
which  large  fortunes  were  rapidly  accumulated,  has  suffered  from  a 
constant  decline  in  the  price  of  the  coal-tar  products  from  which  the 
colors  are  manufactured.  Within  a  year  some  of  the  most  important 
of  these  products  have  again  fallen  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  value. 
American  competition  is  also  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  diminishes  the 
demand  for  the  Swiss  colors.  But,  notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages, an  export  of  $145,992  worth  of  aniline  colors,  coloring  extracts^ 
and  chemicals  has  taken  place  to  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year,  an  increase  of  nearly  $16,000 
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ABSINTHE. 

There  Las  been  an  increase  of  aboat  25  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the 
absinthe  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  year,  the  total 
declared  value  being  $22,236.  This  is  a  branch  of  commerce  which  in- 
€t  eases  in  extent  yearly  and  seems  destined  to  assume  considerable  iin- 
I)ortauce  in  the  iutare.  It  is  nearly  all  prepared  and  shipped  to  New 
Orleans  and  San  Francisco  by  a  single  house  in  Gouvet,  Canton  of 
1? eufc^atel.  The  demand  for  this  beverage  appears  gradually  to  be  ex- 
tending to  other  classes  tiian  the  French  population^  wboat  fiiBt  were 
tihe  only  consumers^ 

OBOSaE  aiFFOBp, 

UNITBD  STATSS  GONSULATKy  CoHSuL 

BasUy  June  2%  1886. 


Dmiimred  ezporta  fr&m  the  cmuular  dMrict  of  BasU^  imeUdimg  iti  agmufjf  of  Okmm'dtHfoitM 

from  July  i,  1SS5,  l»  June  30,  ISSii,  ineltuive. 


ArticlM. 


Absinthe 

Aolline  colors 

Argols  

Clothing,  knit 

Drawing  instraments 

Dye<«ta£b  and  chemioftlt 

floasohold  furniture  and  personal 

effects  

Kirschwasser  and  liqueurs 

lieather 

MusiC'boxee 

Photographic  instruments 


$22,236  30 
97. 715  38 
11.719  44 
16, 605  30 
1,002  66 
48,277  40 

4,940  80 
4, 018  46 
1,354  11 
2,574  13 
8,709  40 


Articles. 


RibbonA,  silk  and  mixed 

Silk,  raw 

Silk,  spun  waste 

Skin8.8alted 

Watches  and  watch  materials 

Woolen  piece  goods 

Miscellaneous 


ToUl,  fiscal  year  188&-*86 
Total,  fiscal  year  1884-*85 . 


Increase 


Value. 


$1,802,516  16 
1,441  13 
14,068  10 
68,033  9S 
697. 553  96 
10. 086  00 
21, 874  75 


2. 826, 707  5J 
2,119,634  77 


207, 072  75 


Declared  exports  from  ike  consular  district  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  including  its  agency  of 
Chaux-de-fonds,  daring  the  month  of  December,  the  fourth  quarter,  and  the  entire  year, 
18d6. 


Kind  of  goods. 


A^Minthe 

Aniline  colors 

Argols 

Clothing,  knit  and  wo- 
Ten 

Drawing  tnstroments 

Dye  Stan  and  chem- 
icals   

Household  goods 

Kirschwasser  and 
liqueurs 

Kotto-bozes 

Photei 


io  instra- 


»graphi( 

ments 

Bibbons,  slk  and 

mixed 

Silk,  raw 

Silk,  spun  waste 

Skins,  dried  and  salted. 

Stmw  goods 

Watohca  and  watoh 

materials 

Woolen  piece  goods . . . 
Hisodlaneous 


Total  

Total   corre* 
tpcodtBgperi- 


SMlo«teMeln  188$. 


December. 


Fourth  quarter. 


Francs.^ 
18,000.00 
85,424.30 
12,508.75 

26^664.05 
780.40 

8,848160 
8,888.10 


3,717.00 
780,856.20 


4,980i80 
4,  Ma  20 

421.589^72 

6,76L85 

18,256.64 


$2.509  00 
6. 8.(6  89 
2,413  22 

6, 146  16 
140  97 

646  47 


761  87 


624  88 
150,705  25 


963  03 
819  90 

81,866  04 
1,  111  94 
8,523  53 


1*833,960.11 


267,466  16 


1,001,867.62  I  193,860  48 


883;112.49  I    64,007  72 


Franet. 

19, 549. 15 
118,960.21 

30,710.45 

77,913.50 
730.40 

33. 909. 15 
6, 68a  10 


9,149.20 
1,423,069158 


$3,772  98 

22, 959  30 

7.664  11 

15, 037  80 
140  97 

6,54^46 
1,290  80 


50^293.85 
4, 24a  20 

1,572,372.76 
25,99180 
40,499.28 


8,438,00ai8 
2, 715, 002. 35 


718,066.78 


1,765  89 
274,829  98 


11, 443  71 
819  89 

803,467  94 
6,016  90 
7, 816  86 


662,970  50 
628,995  43 


188,675  16 


Total. 


Francs. 

88, 843. 15 
513, 62a  50 

83,37&55 

371,837.95 
16,659.75 

270, 63a  65 
87.050.00 

23,881.50 
4, 199. 00 

88.880.95 

a008,445.6i 

7.467.00 

181,818156 

232,850.90 

4, 24a  20 

4,81«.75a71 
99. 23a  10 
58,145.08 


16,804,465.15 
9.^506, 188»  81 


6,714,27L84 


$16, 181  72 
99, 128  76 
16,091  48 

52,464  72 
8,216  33 

62,238  27 
7,150  66 

4,609  13 
810  41 

7,407  52 

1,661,480  00 

1,441  18 

25^489  82 

44,941  96 

819  90 

930,019  46 
19, 153^  ff7 
11,222  00 


2,953,750  84 
14  849^975  40 


1,106,78144 
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GENEVA.' 
Report  of  Consul  Adams  on  trade  and  commerce  of  Geneva  in  1886. 

In  several  importaut  particulars  the  commerce  of  the  district  during 
1886  shows  an  improvement  upon  the  year  preceding.  The  harvests 
have  all  been  well  up  to  the  recent  average^  which  has  been  relatively 
high,  and  the  most  valuable  product,  the  yield  of  the  vineyards  in  the 
basin  of  Lake  Geneva,  has  been  wholly  exceptional  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Moreover,  fide  weather  during  the  summer  months  and 
some  change  in  the  curious  caprices  of  foreign  travel  brought  back  to 
this  part  of  Switzerland,  which  had  been  comparatively  deserted  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  large  concourse  of  visitors,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  retail  trade  in  the  whole  region. 

But,  as  I  have  often  observed  in  these  reports,  the  prosperity  of 
Switzerland  depends  to  an  unusual  degree  upon  the  foreign  market,  both 
for  its  sales  and  its  supplies,  and  on  the  whole  the  situation  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  recent  years.  What  seems  to  me  the  most  notice- 
able feature  is  the  continuous  decline  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  products, 
with  the  double  result  of  an  increase  both  in  exports  and  impor^.  A 
measure  of  the  larger  foreign  demand  for  Swiss  products  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  table  of  the  exportation  from  the  district  to  the  United 
States.  Much  the  same  is  reported  of  European  countries  which  are  the 
customers  of  Switzerland,  excepting,  at  least  for  this  district.  Great  Brit- 
aiu,  where  the  competition  of  the  English,  and,  as  I  learn,  the  American 
manufacturers,  has  nearly  excluded  the  Swiss  watch  Irom  the  market. 
The  effect  on  importation  agaia  is  seen  in  the  remarkable  iucrease  of 
American  products,  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  no  statistics  can  be  had 
Id  advance  of  the  first  annual  report,  under  the  new  law  of  the  Federal 
customs,  to  appear  in  a  few  weeks.  The  articles  which  are  copiing  into 
most  extensive  use  are,  besides  a  great  variety  of  food  products,  the 
American  base-burniug  stove,  which  is  largely  superseding  not  only  the 
old  fashioned  heaters  but  the  cheap  German  imitations;  sewing  ma- 
chines, agricultural  tools  and  implements  of  all  sorts,  and  an  endless  va- 
riety of  useful  iiiventions.  Nearly  all  the  hardware  dealers  now  make  a 
'^ speciality^  of  American  articles,  and  one  establishment  in  this  city, 
the  ^'Industrie  Am^ricaine,''  deals  in  nothing  else. 

This  decline  in  prices,  if  it  makes  the  conditions  of  life  easier  for  the 
consumer,  is  naturally  disquieting  to  the  producer,  as  it  means  a  com- 
petition of  very  wide  extent,  which  he  finds  it  harder  every  day  to 
resist  and  to  which  he'can  see  no  limits.  The  character  of  Swiss  agri- 
culture has  been  extensively  modified  in  the  struggle,  chiefly  by  the 
substitution  of  the  cattle  and  dairy  industry  for  others  which  have  be- 
come unproductive.  In  manufactures,  one  important  branch  peculiar 
to  this  district,  that  of  jewelry,  has  been  almost  wholly  transferred  to 
countries  where  labor  is  cheaper.  It  is  to  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
manufacturers  here  that  they  are  trying  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  im- 
proving the  methods  as  well  as  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  production. 
An  indication  of  this  is  the  increasing  number  of  patents  applied  for  in 
the  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries,  with  the  closer  attention 
to  artistic  design  and  finish  in  watches,  ornaments,  pottery,  musical 
boxes  and  the  like.  The  enamels  of  Geneva,  which  have  been  cele- 
brated since  the  great  painters  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, Turquet  de  Mayerne,  Petitot,  and  Thouron,  have  made  a  notable 
advance  within  the  year,  and  are  more  than  ever  distinctly  a  work  of 
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fine  art.  In  all  improvement  of  this  kind  very  much  is  due  to  the  intel- 
ligent aid  of  the  state,  which  has  founded  important  schools  of  art  ap- 
plied to  industry. 

A  more  questionable  experiment  is  the  attempt  to  arrest  the  decline 
by  agreements  of  the  manufacturers  to  fix  a  scale  of  minimum  prices  for 
the  various  grades  of  goods.  At  best  this  can  only  avert  the  effects  of 
competition  at  home,  a  small  matter  since,  there  is  no  considerable  home 
market,  while  it  forbids  the  individual  manufacturer  from  meeting  effect- 
ively competition  abroad.  The  moment  a  minimum  price  is  fixed  here, 
say  for  a  particular  variety  of  Swiss  watch,  the  American  or  English 
maker,  having  his  work  cut  out  for  him,  has  only  to  put  on  the  market  a 
like  article  at  a  lower  price. 

With  this  general  decline  in  prices  there  is  one  article  of  prime  neces- 
sity whieh  is  daily  growing  dearer,  until  it  has  become  an  appreciable 
element  in  the  cost  of  living  and  a  serious  check  upon  the  industries  of 
the  country.  I  noticed  in  my  last  annual  report  the  growing  burden  of 
taxation  in  this  canton,  due  to  the  extensive  works  of  public  utility  now 
in  construction,  and  partly,  according  to  the  adversaries  of  the  Ghovem- 
ment,  to  unsound  finance  and  extravagant  administration  To  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  the  budget  new  taxes  have  been  laid  during  the  year^ 
including  a  stamp  duty  of  10  centimes  and  a  duty  on  bank  circulation, 
and  otiber  important  ones  are  proposed.  In  the  Canton  of  Yaud  a  law 
of  the  most  remarkable  character  was  adopted  in  August,  the  distinctive 
feature  of  which  is  a  progressive  instead  of  a  proportional  duty  on  the 
capital  of  private  fortunes ;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  duty  to  the 
capital  increases  with  the  amount  of  the  capital. 

I  may  add  in  conclusion  that  the  Federal  Government,  which  has 
always  been  a  model  of  economical  administration,  is  also  growing  more 
costly.  The  new  customs  tariff  now  covers  eyery  article  of  import,  and 
although  in  many  cases  the  rates' are  merely  nominal,  and  for  the  pur- 
X>ose  of  furnishing  the  bureau  of  statistics  with  a  record  of  the  entry, 
in  others  they  are  high  enough  to  have  the  effect  of  a  protective  duty. 
There  are  signs  also  that  the  Oovernment  is  quietly  arming  in  face  of 
the  political  situation  of  Europe,  which  must  add  to  the  military  tax. 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  happy  superiority  of  the  Swiss  to 
his  overburdened  neighbors  is  no  longer  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

LYBLL  T.  ADAMS, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul 

Oen^a,  January  3, 1887. 


Jkelared  values  of  exports  from  the  consular  distriot  of  Geneva  to  the  United  States  during 

the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  December  31, 1886. 


Articles. 


Aniline  ooloTS 

Leather 

Milk,  prodaote  of 

Ifoslcal  boxee 

Watchee  and  watoh  material. 
Bnndriea 


Total  in  United  States  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year  . . . 


Qnarters  ending- 


Mar.  81.  I  Jane  80.  '  Sept.  80. 


$1,004 
16,570 
19,071 
83,600 
44,292 
3.100 


$1,925 
21,168 
14,770 
40,468 
82,070 
7,961 


116,603 
123.916 


174, 871 
133,670 


$5,432 
42,019 
20,872 
74,878 
134,563 
5,799 


7,813 


283,068 
208. 856 


40,701 


74,707 


Dec  81. 


$4.M4 
87,757 
17,658 
63,289 
86,609 
9,605 


21tf,  372 
175, 158 


44,219 


TotaL 


$12, 915 
116, 514 

71,871 
218,201 
847,543 

96.365 


783,409 
641,095 


152,814 
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Annual  exportation  fr^n^tk^ooMBuiaf  district  of  Geneva  to  the  United  8ta$ee  1877-^86. 


Yean. 


1877 
1978 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Yalae. 


$8i8;IM8 
240,018 
853,388 
648,681 
857,104 


1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 

1888 


91, 170, 811 

1,157.020 

890,678 

641,006 

703,408. 


[TxB&tvitted  by  CoMol  Blo«b.] 

Dtelared  talne  of  exftortsfrom  the  oowtular  dietriet  of  Horaenf  SwiteerJand,  to  the  United 
Siatea  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  September  30,  lB6d. 


▲rlioles. 


ArtiolM  of  art  (wood  oarviags, 

Sictarea,  miuical  boxes,  arti> 
oial  flowers) 

BoltiDS-olotb 

OathoUc  devotional  article*  . . . 

Oheeae 

Cotton,  mannfkctnred 

Dye-stnffs  and  medicinalatores . 
Machinery  for  weaving,  knit* 

ting.  &o 

Silk,  and  silk  in  pieces 

Silk  and  cotton  in  pieoes 

Straw  goods 

Wines  and  liqnora 

Wisp  grass 


Total  in  United  States 

gold 

Total  for  preceding  year . 


Increase. 
Decrease 


Quarters  endini^ 


Dm.  81, 1885. 


1800  72 
8,017  37 
0,466  02 
1^023  05 


257  42 

182  87 

398,402  00 

146, 647  63 

3, 024  61 


694  80 


530, 318  38 
540,262  61 


18,044  23 


ICar.  ai,  1886^  Jane  80, 1886L 


$3,185  47 

36,580  20 

040  75 


520  24 

032  58 

324,214  52 

175, 121  03 

11.266  70 

204  27 


532, 024  85 
637, 115  66 


84,100  81 


$164  05 

4.456  87 

24,574  15 

1,267  16 


270  20 

l,f«2  80 
176, 763  54 
182,810  07 

2,048  80 
60  80 


303.767  50 
390,200  36 


84,477  14 


Sept  80, 1886. 


$848  09 

8,984  54 

48,578  87 

1,839  79 

179  30 

883  76 

4,776  17 
817,554  11 
167,934  29 

8. 010  43 
200  67 


551, 860  42 
589.826  05 


87,456  63 


ToUL 


$1,806  76 

25.548  76 

117, 158  8S 

5,401  65 

170  80 

1,481  63 

7.744  43 

1,176^035  16 

672,018  02 

19.850  10 

555  74 

694  80 


2,028,880  15 
3,134,094  68 


106, 114  58 


Declared  value. of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Horgen,  SvAtzerltrnd^  to  the  United 
States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  years  ending  December  31,  1885  and  1^6. 


1885. 


Articles. 


Articles  of  art  (wood  carriDgs, 

Sictares,  mosical  boxes,  arti* 
dal  flowers) 

Bolting-cloth 

Catholic  devotional  articles . . . 

Cheese 

Cotton,  mauallMiared 

Dye*8taift,  medieinal  stores . . . 
luchinery  for  weaving,  knit- 
ting, ^  

Silk,  and  silk  In  pieoes 

Silk  and  cotton  m  pieoes 

Straw  goods 

Wines  and  liqnors  ...*. 

Wisp  grass 


Total. 


Fftst  qnar-  '  Second  qiuaw 
ter.  ter. 


$154  40 

6,680  88 

12,085  72 


806  10 
08  86 


487,406  78. 

07,650  85 

20,562  35 

270  83 

560  00 


$7,500  52 

12,820  69 

1,645  69 


275  61 

857  05 

221,468  55 

110, 572  00 

8,400  09 

432  26 

700  01 


Third  qoar- 
ter. 


637,115  66        860,200  86 


$151  51 

5.557  05 

10, 607  10 

1,081  85 


888  50 

428, 017  87 

184,015  27 

105  77 

466  54 


FoiKibqiui^ 
ter. 


588^836  05 


$800  72 
8.017  87 
0,466  02 
1,028  05 


257  42 

188  87 

858,403  00 

146,647  63 

8,024  61 


694  80 


580, 318  88 


TotaL 


$1, 106  68 

28,614  37 

64,860  63 

4,651  89 

806  10 

681  80 

873  43 

1,509,206  68 

488,885  84 

27,102  73 

1,160  18 

2;048  81 


2,116,050  46 
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Declared  value  of  exports  from  ike  eoneular  dtBirici  of  Horgen,  Switzerlaffd,  ^o.~Cont'd> 

1886. 


Artldaa. 


Articles  of  art  (woodoarrings, 

Siotnres,  musical  boxes,  arti* 
dal  flowers) 

Boltiiils-cloth 

CathoUo  deTotional  articles  . . . 

Cheese  

Cotton,  mannfactared 

IWe-stnflb,  medicinal  stores . . . 
Machinery  for  weaving,  knit- 

txngfSui 

Silk,  and  silk  in  pieces 

Silk  and  cotton  in  pieces 

Straw  goods 

Wines  and  liqnors 

AVisp  grass 


Total 


First  qntf- 
ter. 


$3,185  47 

80^539  29 

•  940  75 


520  24 

032  58 

824, 214  52 

175. 121  03 

11, 266  70 

204  27 


Second  qoar* 
ter. 


Third  qoar- 
ter. 


$164  05 

4,456  87 

24, 574  15 

1  967  16 


270  20 

1,852  80 
176, 763  54 
182, 310  07 

2. 048  86 
60  80 


$843  90 

8.984  54 

46. 573  37 

1,329  79 

179  30 

383  76 

4. 776  17 
317,554  11 
167, 034  29 

3, 010  43 
290  67 


552,924  85 


893, 767  50  !      551. 860  42 


Fourth  quar- 
ter. 


$579  00 

4.599  00 

24, 364  78 

1,837  66 

215  78 

403  79 

2,384  32 

106.016  14 

141, 708  46 

23. 295  93 

440  21 

540  40 


895, 884  57 


Total. 


$1,587  04 

21, 225  88 

132, 051  69 

4,875  36 

395  08 

1, 577  99 

9.945  87 

1. 014. 548  31 

637,073  85 

*  39,629  52 

995  95 

540  40 


1. 894. 446  34 


Decrease.  1886 $500,223  82 

Increase,  1886 .• 278,619  71 

Decrease.  1886 221,604  11 

WILLIAM  T.  EIOE, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Horgen^  Smtzerland,  Januaryj  1887. 


ZURICH. 

Report  by  Consul  Catlin. 


the  trade  and  industries  of  ZURICH. 

If  the  commercial  interests  of  Zurich  for  the  past  year  be  jadged  by 
the  standard  of  its  exports  to  the  United  States,  the  showing  is  an  un- 
favorable one,  the  declared  invoices  at  this  consulate  during  the  year 
ended  September  30, 1886,  being  nearly  $400,000  less  in  amount  than 
those  declared  during  the  preceding  twelve  months  (see  Table  I).  This 
falling  off  was  entirely  due  to  a  diminished  export  of  silks,  and  this 
diminished  export  in  turn  was  due  to  several  causes,  chief  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  activity  of  American  competition,  our  high  tariff, 
the  iiersistent  crusade  against  undervaluations,  and  a  lessened  demand 
in  general,  consequent  upon  the  substitution  of  wool  for  silk  in  prevail- 
ing fashions. 

the  zurioh  silk  industry. 

Speaking  of  the  Swiss  silk  industry  in  general,  the  last  annual  report 
(1885)  of  the  Schweizerisohe  Handels-  und  Industrie- J^erein  says: 

Daring  the  past  year  onr  principal  market  for  sales  was  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, bat  owing  to  the  enormons  50  per  cent,  tarifi,  and  to  chicanery  and  delays, 
which  haye  now  become  habitnal  over  there  in  the  collection  of  da  ties,  as  well  as  to 
this  rapid  increase  of  American  prodaction,  this  cannot  much  longer  continue  to  ho 
the  case. 

It  need  not,  h<^wever,  be  inferred  that  the  Swiss  silk  trade  is  entire!  v 
dependent  upon  its  America:i  orders.    Bating  the  latter  at  18,  thosi; 
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from  France  may  be  placed  at  ir>.5,  from  Euglaud  at  13.7,  aud  from 
Germany  at  about  7.  The  following  table  gives  at  a  glance  an  inter- 
esting idea  of  the  detail  and  extent  of  the  Zurich  silk  manufacturer's 
relations  with  foreign  markets,  viz : 

Shipments  of  silks  from  Zurich  in  1885. 


Countries. 


Germany 

Austria 

France 

Italy   

Beldam 

Holland , 

England.? 

Boiisia 

Sweden    

Denmark. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Greece 

Dannbc  countries  . 
European  Turkey. 

Eeypt 

Algiers  and  Tunis 


SUks. 

Half-silks. 

FrancM. 

1 
Francs. 

6,918.800 

667,379 

2,241,840 

80,490 

15, 455, 050 

2, 026, 574 

1, 005, 760 

285.876 

678,040 

57. 115 

289, 869 

39. 690 

13, 724, 700 

1, 0^.  180 

226,000 

5.760 

254,  (JO 

15,160 

266,065 

9,650 

26.109 

4.H66 

430,000 

66.040 

77,040 

17.750 

184,960 

58,658 

256,110 

45, 425 

478,200 

136,222* 

396,820 

81,973 

• 

Countries. 


West  AfricI 

East  Africa 

Asiatic  Turkey 

BHtish  India 

Dutch  India... 

Eastern  Asia 

Bri  rioa 

United  States* 

Central  America 

ChilinndPeru 

Brazil 

Arsentino  Republic  . . . 
Other  South   American 

states 

Australia 

Total 


Silks. 


Francs. 

8,700 

4,400 

242,995 

298.  OSO 

337,888 

166,960 

30,680 

18,097,250 

58,t^50 

27.887 

82,025 

385,910 

21. 476 
128,870 


62,740,854 


Half^nks. 


Francs. 
3,400 


38,200 
270.350 

68.920 
429.606 

45,500 

2. 354. 476 

4,200 

40.488 

30,724 
107.200 

1.900 
21.200 


7.942,971 


*  Including  the  two  consular  districts  of  Zurich  and  Horgen. 

Stated  in  round  figures,  Zurich  shipped  us  through  the  consulate 
in  1883  two  and  a  half  millions,  in  1884  two  millions,  and  in  1885  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  silks,  and  from  present 
estimates  the  decrease  for  the  current  year  will  prove  to  bo  in  the  same 
ratio.  (See  Table  II.)  So  closely  is  the  welfare  of  this  community  in- 
terwoven with  that  of  the  silk  industry,  prospering  or  languishing  as 
it  prospers  or  languishes,  that  a  review  of  the  former  for  any  given 
period  furnishes  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  entire  business  situation 
for  the  same  time.  I  have  therefore  deemed  it  important  to  translate 
and  append  to  this  report  (see  Table  III)  a  very  full  and  interesting 
statistical  statement  recently  issued  by  the  Zurich  Silk  Industry  As- 
sociation. It  shows  a  decrease  daring  the  last  two  years  of  12  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  firms  engaged  in  the  business,  of  22^  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  and  of  16  per  cent,  (or  3,487,747  francs) 
in  the  amount  paid  out  for  salaries  and  wages.  Take  away  thus  three 
and  a  half  million  francs  in  annual  wages  from  a  community  of  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  population  and  the  lack  is  cer- 
tain to  make  itself  painfully  felt  in  all  branches  of  trades.  Throw  ten 
thousand  persons  in  the  same  community  out  of  employment,  compel- 
ling them  either  to  seek  for  other  work  where  all  the  trades  are  already 
full,  to  become  a  burden  upon  the  remainder,  or  to  go  elsewhere  and 
look  for  a  living,  and  great  distress  is  sure  to  ensue.  Yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely what,  according  to  the  Silk  Association's  report,  has  occurred 
here  in  the  Oanton  Zurich  daring  the  last  two  years. 


ACTIVITY  OF  AMEEIOAN  OOMPBTITION. 

Ghief  among  the  causes  to  which  the  great  shrinkage  in  Zurich's 
silk  trade  may  be  ascribed  is  the  American  competition  in  piece  goods. 
During  the  three  years  eudiug  December  31, 1882,  our  imports  of  silk 
piece  goods  at  New  York  (where  95  per  cent  of  the  silk  goods  sent  to 
the  United  States  are  entered)  averaged  eighteen  and  a  half  million 
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dollars  annually,  against  less  than  fifteen  millions  annually  for  the 
three  following  years,  or  a  falling  off  of  about  20  per  cent.  Meanwhile 
our  own  silk  production  has  been  increasing  proportionally.  In  1880 
the  net  value  of  our  manufactured  pro<luct  was  $34,519,723,  against 
$33,305,460  of  imports;  in  1885  we  manufactured  over  $50,000,000, 
against  $25,000,000  of  imports.  In  other  words,  where  five  years  ago 
we  supplied  only  one-half  of  our  domestic  demand  we  now  supply  two- 
thirds  of  it.  The  enterprise  of  the  American  silk  industry  is  unsur- 
passed. During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  doubled  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  great  American  silk-center,  Paterson,  which  alone  turns 
out  over  ten  millions  dollars'  worth  of  finished  silk  goods  annually.  It 
has  brought  to  our  shores  thousands  of  skilled  European  operatives, 
has  been  constantly  developing  new  and  advanced  machinery  and 
methods,  and  appears  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  supplant  the  other 
^eat  silk  industries  of  the  world. 

SOIJECES  OP  RAW-SILK  SUPPLY. 

Italy,  China,  and  Japan  are  the  great  sources  of  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial to  the  silk  manufacturers  of  Zurich,  the  former  country  having 
supplied  four-fifths  of  all  the  organzines  delivered  here  in  1885.  The 
following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  points  of  origin  in  detail,  to  wit : 


Whence. 


France 

Piedmont . . 

Itoly 

-Cbioa 

Japan  

Bengal 

T'ariooB 

Total 


OiXADSinos. 


KUogramt. 

2,283 

19.305 

242,985 

17,433 

18, 161 

1,978 

6,287 


303.432 


Trams. 


KUogramt. 

739 

714 

72,934 

100,079 

142,733 

1,8U3 

1.686 


320,688 


Grdge. 


KUogramt. 

971 

104 

12.196 

32,311 

81,728 


1,038 


78,348 


Total. 


KUogramt. 

3,998 

20,123 

828. 115 

158, 823 

187,622 

5,781 

9,011 


711,468 


Of  our  own  raw-silk  supply,  on  the  other  hand,  the  last  annual  report 
•of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  (1885-'86)  says: 

Within  two  years  the  relative  proportions  of  raw  silk  received  from  different  sources 
have  somewhat  changed.  One-foarth  of  the  whole  supply  continues  to  be  of  Eoro- 
pean  production.  The  shipments  from  Japan  have  increased  so  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole  vidne  of  raw  silk  received  at  this  market  now  comes  from  Yokohama.  ChlnA 
furnishes  the  remaining  fourth  of  our  supply. 


THE  WAR  ON  UNDERVALUATIONS. 

Daring  the  past  three  years  persistent  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  conjunction  with  our  consul8  at  the  various 
IBaropean  t-ilk  centers,  to  break  up  the  long  established  custom  of  un- 
dervaluing invoices  of  silk  ship[)ed  to  the  United  States.  For  this  pur- 
pose silk  experts  are  employed  at  such  consulates,  with  instructions  to 
examine  minutely  samples  of  every  silk  shipped,  determine  with  all 
possible  accuracy  its  cost  of  production,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
consul,  who  in  turn  transmits  the  calculation  on  each  silk  to  the  ap- 
praiser at  the  port  where  the  goods  are  to  be  entered.  To  this  end, 
shippers  presenting  invoices  at  the  consulate  for  authentication  are  re- 
quired at  the  same  time  to  deposit  duplicate  samples  of  the  silks  in- 
voiced. One  of  these  samples  is  subjected  to  the  expert*s  examination, 
the  of  her  accompanies  the  triplicate  invoice  to  the  custom-house  at  the 
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port  of  entry  in  the  Uuited  States,  for  a  similar  examination  thereby 
the  appraiser's  experts.  By  means  of  this  double  scrntiny,  the  actual 
value  of  the  goods,  estimated  as  to  cost  of  production,  is  accurately 
determined,  and  the  appraiser  thereby  enabled  to  decide  to  what  ex- 
tent the  invoice  has  been  actually  undervalued.  During  the  three  yeara 
ending  September  30, 1886,  the  expert  at  this  consulate  has  thus  ex- 
amined upwards  of  2,500  invoices  of  silks,  upon  which  he  has  estimated 
a  total  undervaluation  of  $431,474.81,  upon  which,  if  concurred  in  by  the 
appraiser,  an  additional  revenue  (at  50  per  cent,  duty)  of  $215,737.40> 
would  accrue  to  the  revenue  of  the  United  States.  As  showing  these 
undervaluations  more  in  detail,  reference  is  made  to  Table  IV  appended 
to  this  report.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  undervalua- 
tions has  been  forced  down  within  the  period  stated  to  an  average  of 
less  than  9  per  cent.  In  this  connection  Sir  William  Schneider,  the  silk 
expert  and  deputy  consul  at  this  port,  adds : 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  silk  undervaluations  during  the  past  year  have  been 
somewhat  less  marked  than  iu  previous  years,  bnf.  this  may  be  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  in  the  value  of  silk  stuff,  and  that  it  is  foand 
more  protitable  to  undervalue  on  a  high  market  than  a  low  one.  Nevertheless,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  for  years  past,  i. «.,  since  the  establishment  of  the  United  Statea 
tariff,  a  number  of  silk  shippers  have  persistently  practiced  undervalnation  of  their 
invoices.  Differences  as  high  as  20  per  cent.,  or  even  higher,  are  not  nncommoc. 
Some  few  exporters  have  discovered  tha(t  systematic  nndervalnations  no  longer  rc^ 
suit  in  any  practical  advantage,  and  have  coire  to  base  their  invoices,  if  not  precisely, 
on  market  value,  at  least  approximately  on  cost  of  material  and  labor  in  the  prodno- 
t ion  of  the  goods. 

In  addition  to  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  undervaluations  previously  noted,  it 
may  be  stated  that  many  Zurich  exporters,  who  in  former  years  regularly  made  large 
and,  of  course,  undervalued  shipments  to  the  lJnit.ed  States,  have  of  late  either  greatly 
reduced  or  entirely  discontinued  them.  Some  half  a  dozen  manufacturers  who  were 
eny;aged  in  the  American  trade  have  retired  from  it  altogether,  and  to  this  fact  the 
silk  export  from  this  consular  district  for  the  past  year  l^ars  ample  testimony.  The 
falling  off  in  Zurich's  American  silk  trade  finds  a  further  explanation  in  the  con- 
stantly increasing  competition  of  American  manufacturers,  who  inform  themaelves  as- 
to  which  of  the  Zurich  wares  are  most  iu  demand  in  their  market,  and  then  turn  In^ 
and  manufacture  similar  ones  themselves. 

THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

Shipments  of  cotton  fabrics  and  yarn  to  the  CTnited  States  have  in- 
creased considerably  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1886,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  $30,000  in  value,  as  c  >mpared  wiih  about  one-fifth 
that  amount  for  the  calendar  year  1885.  The  cotton  industry  of  Switzer- 
land imports  annually  over  100,000  hales  (of  which  America  furnishes 
more  than  one-third  and  Egypt  over  one-quarter),  and  employs  in  all 
about  90,000  persons,  as  compared  with  65,(KX) 'employed  by  the  silk 
industry  and  44,00 )  by  the  watch  and  jewelry  interest.  Zurich,  iu  par- 
ticular, has  always  supported  a  large  cotton  manufacture  side  by  side 
with  its  silks.  As  long  as  a  century  ago  it  had,  according  to  official 
count,  6,479  looms  for  muslin  and  indienne,  and  30,000  hands  employed 
at  cotton-weaving.  England  is  to-day,  in  this  industry,  Switzerland's 
principal  competitor.  Her  cotton  yarns,  twists^,  raw  fabrics,  tulles,  cam- 
brics, and  prints  compete  with  the  Swiss  in  every  European  market, 
while,  strange  to  say,  she  is,  on  the  other  hand,  next  to  ourselves,  the 
largest  importer  of  Swiss  embroideries,  of  which  she  orders  $6,000,000 
worth  annually.  Thus  English  rivalry  haseitherembarrassed  or  in  great 
part  displaced  Swiss  cottons  in  the  best  markets  of  Euro|>e  during  the 
past  decade.  In  other  and  neutral  markets,  however,  the  Swiss  have  held 
their  own,  with  the  exception  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa,  where^ 
their  gooas  find  a  yearly  diminishing  demand,  owing  either  to  a  lessened. 
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^^ODsamption  or  to  a  i>refereace  for  the  Euglisb  goodjs.  To  sum  all  up, 
at  the  close  of  ISS.*),  of  J, 850,000  spi  dies  in  Switzerland,  200,000  were 
idle,  and  it  is  stated  that  several  estabhshments,  which,  owiog  to  the  in- 
solvency of  their  proprietors,  would  otherwise  have  come  to  a  standstill, 
were  only  kept  running,  by  the  banks,  thus  averting  much  misery  and 
<listress.  The  great  cause  for  suffering  in  the  cotton  industry  has 
been  the  depreciation  in  values. 

THE  WOOLEN  INDUSTRY. 

The  shipments  of  all  woolen  goods  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  are  comparatively  insignificant  in  amount.  Of  silk  and 
woolen  mixed  goods  the  amount  sent  last  year  was  about  $14,000,  which, 
added  to  the  all-wool  en  goods,  make  up  a  total  of  about  $20,000  worth 
shipped.  Of  the  raw  material,  Switzerland  imports  annually  about 
^800,000,  exporting  in  turn  nearly  $1,250,000  in  yarn,  four-fifthsof  which 
goes  to  Germany.  The  sources  of  raw  supply  are  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  the  La  Plata  region.  Both  in  raw  wools  and  yarns  hist 
gear's  business  was  an  unfavorable  one  for  this  section,  the  fall  of  fully 
20  per  cent,  in  the  former  on  the  London  market  (at  auction)  making 
itself  felt  throughout  the  trade.  By  many  this  sudden  depreciation  is 
ascribed  to  a  caprice  of  fashion  prescribing  coarse  stuffs  instead  of  the 
ilner  ones  for  ladies'  wear ;  further,  that  wool  shared  in  the  general  de- 
cline which  during  the  past  year  affected  all  leading  articles  of  com- 
merce. Yam  fell  as  much  as  20  and  even  25  cents  per  pound,  according 
to  number,  and  at  the  year's  close  these  prices  still  held.  This  weak- 
ness in  yarns  is  asciibable  also  to  the  decrees  of  fashion,  the  Swiss  yarn 
machinery  being  so  constructed  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  delivering 
yarn  such  as  is  required  to  weave  the  coarser  fabrics,  and  such  as  tbe 
French  and  Entrlish  factories  are  constantly  delivering.  It  resulted 
from  this  fact  last  year  that  at  Gera  and  Greiz,  two  of  the  principal 
-German  centers  for  the  delivery  of  Swiss  yams,  half  the  looms  were 
standing  idle  lor  months  at  a  time  because  there  was  no  demand  lor 
<}ashmei'es,  merinos,  &c. 

STRAW  GOODS. 

In  the  adjacent  Canton  of  Aargau,  there  are  about  forty  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  straw- weaving  industry,  and  employing,  during  the  win- 
ter, twenty  thousand  hands,  with  a  total  annual  product  of  $1,000,000 
and  upward.  The  Isler  straw  factory  at  Wohlen,  which  ships  largely  to 
America,  has  been  in  operation  there  and  owned  by  the  same  family  since 
1790,  and  the  direct  trade  with  New  York,  which  dates  from  about  1840, 
has  continued  and  increased  up  to  the  present  day.  In  1884  (September 
30)  the  shipments  were  $20,000:  in  1885, $45,000,  and  this  year  upwards 
of  $55,000,  all  to  New  York.  The  principal  article  of  manufacture  and 
shipment  is  straw  braids  or  tresses,  the  material  used  being  rye  straw, 
which,  while  preferred  on  account  of  cheapness,  is  however  not  available 
for  making  white,  but  only  colored  and  mixed  goods.  This  has  devel- 
oped the  manufacture  of  Aargau  specialties  in  straw- weaving,  known 
as  "fancy  articles,"  ** straw  wires"  and  ''borders,"  for  which  rye  straw 
proves  es|)eclally  fitted  In  manufacturing  these,  as  long  ago  as  1845- 
'55,  as  many  as  15,000  hand-looms  were  engaged. 

Few  industries  are  subject  to  more  violent  fluctuations  than  this  one, 
dependent  as  it  is  upon  a  demand  controlled  more  or  less  by  the  un- 
•oertain  temperature  o!  the  seasons.  "  It  is  not  to  be  disputed,"  remarks 
n  writer  on  this  subjeit,  "  tbat  invariably,  after  a  series  of  hot  summers, 
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light  straws,  especially  yellow  und  white,  come  into  fashion,  and  one  is 
always  more  disposed  to  bay  a  high-priced  straw  hat  when  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  warm  season." 

Another  very  important  branch  of  Aargau  straw  industry  consists 
in  the  manufacture  of  what  are  known  as  '^  straw  ornaments,"  such  as 
buttons,  acorns,  sprigs,  &c.,  which  are  largely  used  in  connection  with 
artificial  flowers.  These  goods  are  mostly  shipped  to  London  and  l^ew 
York,  but  also,  to  some  extent,  to  Oennany. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  total  export  or  import  of  straw  goods 
(or  in  fact  of  any  other  article)  from  or  into  this  single  section  of  Switz- 
erland for  any  given  period. 

4  ANILINE  COLORS  AND  OILS. 

The  Swiss  tariff,  which  went  into  effect  on  January  1, 1885,  and  which 
reduced  by  one-half  the  entry  duty  collectible  on  nearly  all  chemical 
products,  has,  it  is  claimed,  caused  great  distress  and  loss  to  domestic 
manufacturers  in  this  branch  of  industry,  oy  opening  the  door  to  a  rush 
of  German  chemicals,  especially  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  brought  in  by 
rail,  not  in  carboys  as  formerly,  but  in  cars  specially  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  somewhat  similar  to  our  petroleum-cars,  with  wrought- 
iron  cylinders  of  about  10  tons  capacity  each. 

There  are,  however,  two  sulphuric-acid  factories  in  operation  in  this 
canton,  but  the  import  last  year  from  Germany  alone  was  over  $60,000, 
and  the  same  country  sent  into  Switzerland  during  that  period  no  less 
than  $260,000  worth  of  aniline  colors  and  oils.  Where  such  conditions 
prevail,  it  is  indeed  not  remarkable  that  the  Swiss  total  exports  of  the 
latter  foot  up  for  the  year  only  the  pitiful  sum  of  $34,000,  of  which  only 
$11,000  went  elsewhere  than  to  Germany.  From  this  consular  district 
there  were  shipped  t*:*  the  United  States  only  $2,440.91  of  this  line  of 
goods. 

The  entire  situation  of  the  Swiss  chemical  industry  may  be  summed 
up  iu  a  few  words,  viz,  a  ruinous  low-eiitry  duty  and  an  overwhelming 
German  competition.  Moreover,  the  decline  in  the  silk  industry,  a^ 
fecting  also  silk  d^^eing  and  pripting,  has  also  had  its  appreciable  in- 
fluence upon  the  current  demand  for  chemical  products.  As  will  he 
seen  by  the  following  table,  there  has  been  a  steady  fall  in  the  average 
price  of  nearly  all  the  leading  articles  during  the  past  three  years,  viz  i 


Price  per  100  kilograms  (220  poundsK 


Articles. 


1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

SnlDburic  acid 

Franc*. 
12.00 

4a  00 

7.50 
35.00 
21.00 
10.50 
11.00 
17-31. 00 
10.00 
59.00 
54.00 

Francf. 

11.00 

45.00 

7.50 

35.00 

20.00 

950-10.00 

11.00 

22-24. 00 

9-10. 00 

48-49.00 

48.00 

Frane*. 
10.0<V 

Nitric  acid 

43.00 

Salts  acid   

7.00 

Vioegar  acid 

29.00^ 

Salts  of  soda 

18.(0 

C  rvstal  soda 

&50 

G  lanber  saltA 

8-0.00- 

Chalk 

24.00 

Iron  vitriol 

Cooper  vitriol 

8-8.50 
43.00 

Sal  ammoniac 

41.00 

THE  COAL  SUPPLY. 


Switzerland's  annual  import  of  hard  coal  amounts  to  $3,000,000  in 
value,  and  her  imports  of  coke,  charcoal,  briquettes,  &c.,  to  about  a  third 
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01  a  milliou  more.  Of  the  bard  coal  uearly  all  comes  from  Germany,  at 
an  average  cost  of  $4  25  per  ton.  The  freight  on  a  10-ton  car-load  from 
the  Saar  coal  mines  of  Prussia  to  Zurich,  exclusive  of  the  Swiss  entry 
duty  of  2  francs,  varies  from  $2.60  to  $2.73  per  ton,  according  to  place  of 
shipment.  Germany's  efforts  to  send  her  coal  across  Switzerland,  via 
the  St.  Gothard  to  Italy,  have  thus  far  met  with  but  little  success.  Of 
Italy's  $2,600,000  coal  import  in  18S5,  England  furnished  $2,250,000, 
and  Germany  only  $70,000. 

MAOHINEBY. 

Switzerland  imported  $1,500,000  worth  of  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
finished  and  unfinished,  last  year,  and  exported  nearly  three  times  that 
amount,  including  over  $600,000  worth  of  looms  and  embroidery  ma- 
chines. Among  her  other  exports  may  be  mentioned  27  locomotives, 
mostly  from  Winterthur  in  this  canton,  also  nearly  700  sets  of  mill  ma- 
chinery, which  went  to  Kussia.  Schaffbausen,  in  this  consular  district, 
makes  occasional  shipments  of  heavy  machinery  to  the  United  States, 
their  \%lue  last^  year  amounting  to  about  $8,000.  Many  of  the  steamers 
on  the  Swiss  lakes  are  run  by  engines  constructed  in  this  city,  and 
everywhere  on  the  busy  railways  are  to  be  seen  locomotives  from  the 
busy  shops  of  Winterthur. 

METALS. 

Germany  shipped  to  Switzerland  last  year,  in  round  figures,  nearly 
$3,000,000  worth  of  iron.  Of  the  thinner  kinds  of  sheet  iron,  however, 
England  furnishes  the  greater  quantity  used  in  this  section,  and  double 
what  Germany  does.  Belgium  is  also  an  active  competitor.  The  pre- 
cious metals  come  mostly  from  Italy  and  France,  each  of  these  countries 
having,  during  1885,  furnished  over  $2,000,000  worth  of  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum,  either  unwrought  or  in  coins.  It  is  dif&cult  to  slate  the  Swiss 
product  accurately,  but  competent  authority  estimates  it  from  $80,000 
to  $100,000,  or  about  one-half  the  demand.  Prices  remained  last  year 
generally  unchanged,  excepting  in  the  case  of  nickel,  which  fell  consid- 
erably, thereby  bringing  it  within  the  range  of  a  widely  increased  use 
for  household  and  other  purposes.  The  wages  paid  to  Swiss  metal- 
workers average  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  per  cent,  higher  than  those 
paid  in  Belgium  or  Austria,  but  range  about  the  same  as  those  paid  in 
Germany. 

In  this  connection  allusion  may  be  made  to  the  great  success  attained 
by  the  Swiss  in  the  finer  grades  of  metal  work,  namely,  the  manufacture 
of  delicate  scientific,  astronomical,  chemical,  surgical,  mathematical,  and 
optical  instruments.  The  total  shipments  of  such  last  year  amounted 
in  values  to  nearly  $200,000,  of  which  $80,000  went  to  Germany,  $60,000 
to  France,  and  the  remainder  to  various  other  lands. 

EARTHENWABE. 

A  certain  marked  increase  of  activity  in  building  in  this  section  of 
Switzerland  has  of  late  years  given  an  impetus  to  the  demand  for  bricks, 
tiles,  cement,  and  other  similar  building  materials.  Bricks  cost  per 
thousand,  delivered,  in  Zurich  40  francs,  in  Basle  28,  in  Lucerne  47,  and 
in  St.  Gailen  50.  In  tiles  there  is  a  strong  German  competition,  thi* 
duty  being  only  one  mark  (25  cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 
Last  year  1,100  car  loads,  carrying  3,500  tiles  each,  were  thus  brought 
in  from  over  the  Rhine.    The  Swiss  say  that  the  German,  in  order  to 
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avoid  jverproductiou,  sells  bis  tiles  cheaper  iu  Switzerland  than  be 
does  at  borne.  There  is  no  reciprocal  export  thither  in  such  articles. 
The  German  tile  maker  has  it  all  his  own  way.  In  earthen  drainpipes 
there  was  last  year  a  dearth  of  demand,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
cement  and  stone  articles  of  the  same  description.  The  manafocture  of 
stone  tableware,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  actively  in  Zurich,  is 
now  only  kept  up  in  a  few  small  shops,  and  still  continues  to  dwindle 
from  the  same  cause,  a  imwerful  competition  from  abroad. 

Of  the  Swiss  cement  factories,  it  was  estimated  three  years  ago  that 
their  annual  production  was,  in  Portland  cement,  $444,000 ;  in  Koman, 
$180,000 ;  and  in  hydraulic  lime,  $160,000  ;  or  a  total  of  nearly  $800,000. 
The  annual  import  of  Portland  cement  is  $145,000;  of  Roman,  $90,000; 
of  quarry  and  building  stone,  $90,000;  and  of  asphalt  and  similar  ma- 
terial, $2<}0,000.  iu  this  connection  particular  attention  is  dii-ecteil  to 
an  article  translated  from  thli  Netie  Zuricher  Zeitung^  of  this  city,  in  re- 
gard to  cement  competition,  which  appears  in  another  part  of  this  re- 
I)ort. 

WOOD  AND  WOODEN  WARES.  • 

The  exports  and  imports  in  wood  may  be  classified  as  follows :  (a) 
for  fuel,  (ft)  for  building  purposes,  (c)  furniture,  inlaid  floors,  ready-made 
chalets  and  fine  wood  carvings. 

(a)  The  scarcity  of  tire- wood  in  Switzerland  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  last  year  the  import,  which  was  mostly  from  Germany,  amounted 
to  nearly  $500,000,  the  export  to  only  one  fifth  that  amount. 

(ft)  But  in  building  material  Switzerland  has  vastly  the  advantage, 
her  exports  being  nearly  double  her  imports,  and  amounting  last  year 
to  over  $1,000,000,  of  which  half  consisted  of  pine  boards,  shipped  to 
France. 

(c)  The  annual  export  of  the  goods  classified  as  above  under  this  head 
amounts  to  about  $200,000,  the  import  to  $180,C00.  This,  in  view  of  the 
known  expertness  of  the  Swiss  mountain  wood-carvers,  surprises  one. 
But  it  is  more  or  less  explained  by  the  following  statements  which  I 
find  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Schweizerische  Handels-  und  Industrie- 
Verein.    It  says : 

Consequently,  for  years  past  the  sales  of  wood-carvings  have  been  retarded,  aud  that 
too,  it' not  by  domestic  competition,  at  all  events  by  the  progress  made  through  the 
great  endeavors  of  foreign  rivals.  A  further  aud  principal  reason  is  the  change  of 
styles  in  furniture.  Wood-carving  has  lost  the  attraction  of  novelty  wliich  it  pos- 
sessed twenty,  thirty,  or  more  years  ago  ;  overproduction  and  excessive  ioiportatlun 
have  not  only  greatly  lessened  people's  liking  for  the  goods,  but,  iu  many.cases,  have 
developed  a  positive  antipathy.  Articles  which  were  formerly  made  almost  entirely 
in  wood  are  now,  iu  many  instances,  made  in  metal,  and  all  the  more  for  ihe  reason 
that  the  latter  is  more  solid  and  astonishingly  cheaper.  Iu  addition  to  these  three 
principal  reasons  the  high  entry  duty  on  large  articles  makes  it  iu  mauy  ways  im- 
possible for  us  to  deliver  goods  abroad,  especially  when  the  very  same  goods  can  be 
delivered  here  cheaper  than  elsewhere.  *  • 

•  •  •  *  fr  41  » 

The  golden  times  for  wood-carving,  when  an  expert  and  industrious  carver  could 
earn  as  high  as  20  francs  &  day,  are  past.  The  best  workman  now  averages  5  francs 
daily,  and  from  that  the  prices  paid  dwindle  down  to  the  wages  paid  beginners,  women, 
and  girls,  who,  not  unfrequently,  after  a  day's  work  of  ten  to  twelve  hours  cpme  out 
with  not  over  a  franc  earned,  and  are  even  glad  when  their  embarrassed  employer 
can  pay  them  that  in  cash. 

PAPER  AND   BOOKS. 

In  the  matter  also  of  paper  sui)i)ly  Switzerland's  balance  in  exports 
and  imports  is  on  the  debit  side.  She  imports,  it  is  true,  less  uuiterial 
than  she  exports,  *.e.,  rags  and  fibrous  substances,  in  the  ratio  ol  9.8  to 
29,  Germany  and  France  being  the  principal  recipients  of  her  cast-off 
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favors  of  this  character.  But,  as  regards  ready-made  paper  of  all  kinds, 
fihe  imports  $800,000  worth,  or  just  double  what  she  exports.  la  papers 
for  printing,  writing,  drawing,  &c.,  her  shipments  are  indeed  greater  by 
two- thirds  than  her  reeeii)ts.  But  this  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  excess  of  her  imports  on  colored  paper,  tickets,  pasteboards,  and 
<»urd8.  Her  principal  article  of  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers 
is  paper  for  printing:  newspapers,  and  this  has  brought  prices  down  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  an  nnprecedentedly  low  price. 

Daring  the  last  two  years  book  printing  in  Switzerland,  especially  in 
respect  to  scientific,  technical,  and  art  works,  and  those  pertaining  to 
what  are  termed  ^^  Fatherland  literatures,"  has  taken  a  marked  step  for- 
ward. H^ewspaper  literature  has  shown  a  less  noticeable  development. 
In  this  canton  the  authorities  have  of  late  years  taken  upon  themselves 
the  official  publication  of  all  books  used  in  the  public  schools,  thereby 
putting  an  effectual  damper  on  private  enterprise  in  this  line.  It  is 
proper  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  to  a  citizen  of  Zurich,  Prof. 
Dr.  Aloys  von  Orelli,  is  due  the  credit  of  onginating  the  international 
<5opyright  law. 

The  Swiss  import  last  year  of  printed  books,  maps,  &c.,  reached 
nearly  $1,000,000,  while  the  export  was  only  one-half  that  amount, 
Germany  taking  the  lead  both  as  source  of  supply  and  recipient. 

LEATHER. 

Upon  this  branch  of  industry  there  is  little  to  be  added  to  the  full 
report  already  made  and  published  in  No.  59  of  the  Consular  Eeports, 
unless  it  be  to  remark  that  the  situation  has  not  improved,  but  on  the 
<}ontrary  grown  worse,  if  anything,  for  the  Swiss  tanners  who  suffer 
under  German  com])etition,  and  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  who 
struggle  under  the  disadvantages  of  the  special  treaty  with  France, 
which  euables  the  latter  country  to  undersell  them  on  the  finer  goods 
here  in  their  own  market. 

Last  year's  import  of  leathers,  raw  and  finished,  footed  up  a  total  of 
nearly  $4,000,000,  the  exports  $2,000,000. 

CLOTHING. 

Of  clothing  of  all  materials,  cotton,  linen,  woolen,  and  silks,  Switz- 
erland imported  last  year  about  $4,000,000  worth,  exporting  during  the 
same  period  less  than  $1,000,000 ;  of  hats,  of  all  kinds,  $1,000,000  im- 
ports, and  less  than  $300,000  exports ;  of  gloves,  $200,000  imports,  and 
less  than  $4,000  exports;  and  of  shoes,  of  all  kinds,  $1,600  imports,  and 
a  trifle  over  $1,000,000  exports. 

The  greater  part  of  the  imported  woolen  clothing  comes  from  Ger- 
many, the  fine  shoes  from  both  Germany  and  France.  The  largest  ex- 
ports of  fine  shoes  were  to  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  England,  and 
Egypt. 

Prussia  is  gradually  becoming  the  manufacturer  of  clothing  for  all 
Europe.  In  1882  the  largest  percentage  of  her  population  employed  in 
any  single  branch  of  industry  was  that  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  namely,  17.41  per  cent.  No  wonder,  then,  that  overproduction 
causes  enormous  quantities  of  men's  and  women's  wear  to  be  launched  at 
low  prices  upon  the  Swiss  market.  In  this  canton  the  domestic  goods 
used  for  men's  wear  are  mostly  those  known  as  '*  home-made,"  that  is 
made  in  the  house  of  the  wearer.    The  report  previously  quoted  says! 

In  Zarich  the  tailors  stirred  up  a  strike  agaiust  a  particular  firm,  though  \^'ithout 
success,  ou  the  ground  that,  it  employed  none  but  German  cutters;  ^et,  spite  of  all 
iheiz  •gitation,  they  failed  to  induce  any  of  the  Swiss  workmen  to  Join  in  the  strike. 
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Two  no'jiceable  facts  in  the  Swiss  clothiug  trade  are  tiiese,viz,  that 
overcoats  are  co  Jiing  more  and  more  into  use  among  the  peasantry,  and 
that  OTCing  to  '.he  spread  of  the  railway  system  and  the  constant  dimi- 
nution of  the  namber  of  teamsters,  the  traditional  bine  lloase  has  gone 
entirely  out  of  use. 

In  women's  suits,  finished  goods  are  imported  from  Berlin  or  Paris 
only  in  small  quantities,  as  models.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  suits 
sold  are  finished  bere  in  Switzerland  by  the  domestic  firms.  In  clofiks, 
it  is  curious  to  note  tbat  Paris,  once  regarded  as  the  center  of  the  world's^ 
fashions,  furnished  Switzerland  last  year  onl3' one  quarter,  theremaining 
three-fourths  coming  from  Germany. 

In  hats,  Switzerland  is  overrun  with  wares  from  all  fouf  of  the  adja- 
cent countries.  Bazaars  are  established  by  agents  from  Berlin  in  all 
the  larger  cities  and  towns,  offering  at  ridiculously  cheap  prices  every- 
thing from  a  boy's  hat  up  to  the  fashionable  "  beaver."  With  these 
goods,  bought  in  great  quantities  at  auction  or  bankrupt  sales,  no  com- 
petition is  possible.  Italian  peddlers,  each  provided  with  a  horse  and 
wagon  and  a  couple  of  thousand  or  more  bats,  are  traveling  constantly 
through  Switzerland,  offering  their  goods  at  every  peasant's  door. 

THE  IMPORT  OF  STAPLES. 

The  import  of  the  following  seven  leading  staples  into  Switzerland 
during  the  past  five  years  may  be  tabulated  as  follows,  it  being  noted 
that  the  apparent  excess  in  1884  was  due  to  the  anticipated  taking  ef- 
fect of  the  new  tariff  of  January  1,  1885 : 

[  1  raetrio  oentner  =  220  pounds,  j 


Articles. 


1881. 

1882. 

• 
1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Met  cent. 

Met.  cent. 

Met  cent 

Met  cent. 

Met  cent. 

97,834 

95. 489 

95,943 

91,763 

89,410 

270, 710 

279,  681 

295, 191 

368, 172 

268,  208- 

78, 810 

77, 462 

77,843 

80,722 

47,757 

97,679 

98,052 

101, 909 

116,562 

74,561 

151, 775 

133,412 

106,206 

119,816 

111,14a 

51,802 

42, 232 

50,506 

44, 216 

37, 174 

259, 013 

278, 574 

268,423 

831,226 

270, 027 

Coffee . 

Sngar 

Rice 

oil 

Alcohol . . . 

Lard 

Petroleum 


Coffee. — Holland  furnishes  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  entire  Swiss  con- 
sumption.   Then  come  in  order  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Brazil. 

Petroleum, — The  importation  of  Caucasian  petroleum,  principally  the 
brand  "  Palaschkowsky,''of  the  Batoum  Naphtha  and  TradingCompany, 
has  been  actively  pushed,  but  not  as  yet  with  entirely  satisfactory  re- 
sults.   The  American  petroleum  still  has  t  e  preference  in  the  market. 

OVERWHELMING  GERMAN  COMPETITION. 

Takii^  now  a  general  survey  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  situa- 
tion in  this  section  of  Switzerland,  as  based  upon  the  preceding  state- 
ments and  figures,  we  find  everywhere  i)resent  and  dominant  the  deter- 
mined pressure  of  German  enterprise  and  competition  flooding  the  land 
with  all  classes  of  her  manufactures  and  products,  and  in  most  cases 
at  the  ruinous  prices  which  inevitably  follow  overproduction.  As  a 
measure  of  self- protection,  as  a  vital  necessity  in  fact,  Switzerland  now 
seeks  to  frame  a  new  tariff  treaty  with  Germany,  asking  more  favorable 
terms  for  the  entry  of  her  silks,  cottons,  cheeses,  watches,  and  a  few  mi- 
nor articles  into  the  Imperial  domain  over  the  Ehiue.  But  shrewd  Ger- 
many demurs.    Her  present  treaty  with  Austria  expires  at  the  end  of 
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Bext  October  (1887),  and  should  she  uow  make  special  concessions  to 
the  importunate  Switzer  how  can  she  refuse  similar  ones  next  year  to 
her  Austrian  neighbor,  who  will  be  equally  importunate!  But  Switzer- 
land is  determined  in  her  demand,  and  it  is  intimated  that  in  case  the 
desired  concessions  are  refused  she  will  declare  a  tariff  war  and  impose 
a  heavy  duty  on  the  chief  German  imports,  including  woolen  goods  and 
clothing.  This  would  redound  immensely  to  French  interests  in  the 
Swiss  markets,  as  Switzerland's  special  treaty  with  France  has  still  five 
or  six  years  to  run. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  significant  to  read  in  a  recent  Berlin 
letter  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  that  the  Swiss-German  Commercial 
Treaty  Commission,  which  recently  met  in  the  former  city  to  discuss  a 
new  tariff,  has  adjourned  after  three  sittings,  and  that  the  Swiss  dele- 
gates at  once  left  for  home.  A  tariff  war  between  the  two  countries  is 
a  probability  in  the  near  future. 

As  showing  how  high  public  feeling  is  ruuniug  here  on  this  subject  of 
German  competition,!  give  herewith  the  translation  of  an  article  which 
appeared  a  few  days  ago  (November  8,  18S6),  in  the  Neue  ZUricher 
Zeitung^  a  leading  journal  of  this  city: 

The  German  commercial  treaty,  -It  is  certainly  most  iDteresting  tx)  observe  what 
weapons  are  being  resorted  to  in  this  strife  of  interests.  In  the  Thomoaaren-Induetrie" 
Zeitung  [the  organ  of  the  earthenware  industry]  of  the  24th  of  Jaly  last,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  German  Cement  Manufacturers' 
Union.  The  presiding  officer  informed  the  meeting  in  strictest  secrecy  that  he  had 
addressed  a  lengthy  communication  to  Prince  Bismarck,  the  chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  cement.  The  Grerman  Empire  finds  it  to 
its  interest  not  to  impose  any  entry  duty  on  cement  so  long  as  Switzerland  and  Aus- 
tria impose  none.  This  is  an  exceptional  case,  as  Switzerland  usually  imposes  a  very 
light  and  Germany  a  very  heavy  duty  on  this  line  of  articles.  And  now,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  gentlemen  who,  of  all  others,  up  to  now,  have  been  supplying  Switz- 
erland with  cement  and  making  life  a  burden  to  the  domestic  manufacturers,  this  ex- 
ception should  also  be  done  away  with.  '^  We  venture  indeed  to  petition  his  serene 
highness  to  use  the  influence  of  the  Imperial  Govern 'nent  against  Switzerland  so  as  to 
efiSct  a  redaction  in  the  present  high  duty.  Possibly  the  expiration  in  1886  of  the 
existing  commercial  treaty  with  Switzerland  may  offer  an  opportunity  for  this  action. 
We  allow  ourselves  at  the  same  time  to  call  his  serene  highness'  attention  to  the  high 
duty  imposed  on  cement  by  Austria,  and  to  petition  that  measures  may  be  taken  for 
its  reduction.*'  Thus,  in  one  breath,  is  attention  directed  to  Austria's  conduct,  and 
the  aid  of  the  Empire  invoked  against  Switzerland.  Such  a  thing  might  do  very  well 
in  regard  to  the)  Congo  State  or  Cameroon,  but  even  in  that  case  diplomacy  would  be 
shy  about  saying  so. 

THE  SWISS  VIEW   OF  IT. 

I  remarked  above  that  the  declaration  of  a  tariff  war  by  Switzerland 
on  Germany  seems  a  near  probability.  As  confirmatory  of  this  view,  I 
find  that  a  meeting  was  held  at  Olten,  near  here,  a  day  or  two  ago,  to 
discuss  this  question  and  take  vigorous  action.  It  was  composed  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  leading  and  representative  men,  and  pre>ided  over 
by  an  ex- Federal  councilor  of  this  city.  The  result  was  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  an  amendment  to  the  tariff,  empowering  the  Federal 
Council  to  impose  a  fourfold  entry  duty  upon  all  goods  coming  into 
Switzerland  from  countries  with  which  no  special  treaty  I'xists,  or  which 
themselves  impose  an  inordinate  duty  upon  foreign  products.  This,  if 
adopted,  means  a  tariff  war  to  the  knife.  The  chief  speaker  of  the  meet- 
ing set  forth  so  eloquently  and  forcibly  Switzerland's  position  in  this 
matter  that  I  give  herewith  a  rSsumS  of  his  speech. 

Swiss  exporU  [he  saidj  are  constantly  decreasini;.  The  year  l.'3^."»  closed  with  a 
deticit  of  96,000,000  francd.  These  deficits,  in  case  they  recur  regularly,  involve  se- 
rious peril  for  our  land.  The  so-called  foreign  industry  cauuot  make  them  good ; 
its  import-anoe  in  greatly  overrated  ;  Switzerland  can  ouly'hold  her  own  by  raising  her 
tariff.    We  are  free-trader*,  but  only  so  long  as  the  others  are.     If  they  are  proteo- 
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tionists  they  have  a  right  to  ho  ;  we  do  not  seek  to  compel  the  other  countries  t(t  cl<»s< 
their  doors  to  us,  hut  we  will  not  keep  ours  opeu  to  them.  Shall  we  1ft  ourselves  be 
driven  to  the  wall  in  the  defense  of  an  uuteuable  principle.  Switzerland  han  ii  ia 
her  power  to  better  her  poi^itiou.  As  to  our  relations  with  Germany  we  need  not 
worry.  We  regard  a  renewal  of  our  commercial  treaty  with  her  in  its  present  form 
not  merely  with  iuditi'erence  but  with  opposition.  Of  Austria's  products,  which  aie 
mostly  agricultural,  we  have  no  need  whatever.  Austria  must  come  to  us.  not  we  to 
her.  In  our  intercourse  with  Italy  we  have  a  deficit  of  52,000,000  francs,  which  must 
be  looked  into  carefully.  Nevertheless  we  import  great  quantities  of  articles  which 
can  just  as  well  be  furnished  in  Switzerland.  It  is  nonsense  to  import  flour  while 
ruin  stares  our  Swiss  millers  in  the  face.  Our  malt  and  brewing  industry  is  flourish- 
ing, and  renders  foreign  imports  in  that  line  useless.  The  tobacco  we  manufacture 
saiisfies  the  most  fastidious  smoker,  and  so  a  long  list  of  other  articles  might  be  cited 
which  we  have  no  good  ground  for  importing  from  abroad.  It  looks  as  if  an  e£fort  were 
being  made  to  drive  us  by  force  into  the  arms  of  our  neighboring  states.  If  we  don't 
know  how  to  protect  our  domestic  industries  an^'  better  than  this,  let  us  save  rhi» 
money  we  are  spending  on  our  army  and  leave  Helvetia  to  God's  providence  and  to 
the  confusion  of  mankind. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Accordiug  to  the  Swi88  census  of  idSO  ouly  one  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion depends  upon  agricultural  pursuits  for  a  living.  Of  a  total  area 
of  15,991  square  miles,  about  70  per  cent,  ouly  is  classed  as  productive 
area,  and  of  that  about  three-fourths  consists  in  farms,  gardens,  and 
pastures. 

Last  year  the  wheat  and  corn  crops  were  unusually  good,  amounting 
to  something  over  41,741  tons.  Rye  fell  off  somewhat,  yielding  31,919 
tons.  Of  barley  there  was  a  full  crop,  estimated  at  7,36(3  tons.  The 
entire  grain  crop  amounted  to  115,400  tons,  representing  a  value  of 
$8,000,000.  But  the  imports  for  the  same  perio  I  amounted  to  $16,000,- 
000  worth  of  grain  and  Hour,  or  double  the  amount  produced.  The  ex- 
ports were  practically  nothing,  owing  to  the  high  duties  imposed  at  all 
the  neighboring  frontiers.  For  instance,  Swiss  flour  entering  Germany 
pays  85  cents  duty  on  the  100  pounds,  while  German  flour  entering 
Switzerland  pays  only  about  11  ceut«  duty  on  the  same  amount. 

I  append  (as  Table  V)  to  this  report  a  statement  showing  the  move- 
ment of  prices  for  grain,  flour,  and  bread  during  1885,  as  quoted  by  the 
Zurich  Grain  Exchange. 

THE  VliSTAOE. 

In  this  consular  district,  an(i  especially  on  the  slopes  overlooking  the 
Rhine  and  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  closely 
identifle'd  with  the  agricultural  interests.  1  have  been  at  some  pains 
to  obtain  a  definite  statement  concerning  this  year's  (1886)  vintage,  and 
am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kubler,  of  Neftenbach,  the  Federal  and 
cantonal  expert,  for  the  following  information.     He  writes  me  that — 

The  vintage  in  Northeastern  Switzerland  this  year  discloses  sach  a  variety  of  results 
as  have  never  before  been  recorded.  In  quantity  the  yield  varies  from  1  to  20  hecto- 
liters [22  to  440  gallons]  per  juchart  of  3(5  ares  [three-quarters  of  a  square  acre],  and 
between  these  two  exlremes  all  possible  variations  of  yield  are  rex)orted.  In  quality 
the  white  rates  at  60-75  degrees  Oohsler,  the  red,  where  gathered  ripe,  at  70-90  degrees. 
In  the  inferior  qualities  about  I.d  per  cent,  acid  is  found.  In  prices  the  white  varies 
from  26  to  30  francs  i>er  hectoliter  [22  gallons],  and  the  red  from  40  to  90  francs. 

The  failure  of  the  vintage  is  due  to  heavy  May  frosts,  cold  rains  during  the  bud- 
ding season,  and  mildew. 

CATTLE  AND   CATTLE-BREEDING. 

The  profits  of  the  cattle-trade  of  this  section  of  Switzerland  were  even 
less  satisfactory  in  1885  than  they  had  been  in  the  previous  year.  The 
number  exported  rose,  it  is  true,  from  67,127  in  1884  to  74,497  in  1885, 
while  the  import  fell  from  126,23(i  to  79,833;  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  year's  business  showed  a  decrease.    It  is  esti- 
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mated  that  the  decrease  iu  value  on  luilch  and  beef  cattle  iu  the  year 
1886  tor  all  Switzerland  averaged  nearly  $20  per  head. 

Prices  range  aboat  as  follows:  Handsome  young  cows,  1,200  to  1,300 
francs  per  pair;  middling,  900  to  1,100;  cows  with  calf,  three-yearlings, 
450  to  600 ;  one  to  two  year  olds,  160  to  350;  young  oxen,  one  to  one  and 
a  half  years  old,  300  to  600. 

Last  fall  at  the  cantonal  (Zurich)  cattle  show  iu  Wadensweile,  near 
this  city,  a  total  of  9,200  francs  was  paid  out  in  premiums  for  breeding- 
cattle  of  the  brown  {Braunvieh)  and  spotted  {Fleckvieh)  stocks;  alsa 
460  francs  to  swine-breeders  and  560  francs  to  goat-raisers. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Government  also  approi>riated  10,000  francs 
for  premiums  for  cattle-breeding,  of  which  9u5  traucs  are  allotted  ta 
Canton  Zurich. 

Inquiries  from  the  United  States  for  Swiss  cattle  occur  occasioually. 
One  enthusiastic  stock-breeder  from  Gouuecticut  scoured  this  section 
of  Switzerland  last  summer,  camping  out  with  the  herdsmen  in  the 
Granbuuden  Mountains,  and  making  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  vari- 
ous purchasable  stocks. 

It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  mention  that  Switzerland  last 
year  suppli^  15,000  beef  cattle  to  Germany,  and  22,"00  milch  cattle  to 
italy. 

TOBACCO  CULTURE. 

Of  late  years,  both  in  this  section  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland  has  begun  to  raise  considerable  tobacco.  Last  year's 
crop  is  roughly  estimated  at  1,900  tons.  Consumption  fails,  however^ 
to  keep  pace  with  production,  which  serves  to  increase  the  stock  of  the 
domestic  product  on  hand,  pushes  down  the  price,  and  so  comes  back 
ultimately  upon  the  workman,  while  the  manufacturer  is  compelled  to 
use  better,  i.  e.,  imported,  material.  Statistics  show  that  the  average 
cost  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  (packages)  brought  into  Switzerland  is  19 
centimes  (3.6  cents),  while  that  of  those  shipped /rom  Switzerland  is 
less  than  2  cents  (9  centimes)  apiece.  The  import  of  tobacco  leaf  last 
year  was  $1,100,000,  the  export  only  $50,000 ;  of  smoking-tobacco  and 
snuff,  import,  $48,000,  export,  $40,000;  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  import, 
$680,000,  export,  $400,000. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  rates  of  discount  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year 
(1886),  as  quoted  by  the  Zurich  Kantonal  Bank,  have  been  as  follows: 


Period. 

Rate. 

Period. 

Bate. 

JftDOMV  1  to  Fobroftrv  2 

Pfeent 
8 

I  April  22  to  Mfty  9 

Ptr  eenc. 

4 

PebmftrT  8  to  Msrcb  10 

3i 
8 

!  May  10  to  May"]  9 

s* 

liATOb  11  to  Ai>ril4 

1  May  20  to  Jane  6 

Ai»rll5toAi>nill 

'  Jane  7  to  September  80 

H 

A  verages. 


Rate. 


1885 
1884 
1883 
1882 


P§r  unt 
8.11 
•J.  91 
3.02 
4.51 


Years. 


Rate. 


1881 
1880 
1879 


Percent 
4.11 
2.M 
8.88 
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LOANS  ON   COLLATERALS. 


Tbe  rate  of  interest  ou  collateral  loaDs  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  present  year  (188G)  has  varied  as  follows,  viz : 


Period. 


Rate. 


Period. 


Janaary  1  to  Febraary  8 
Febrnary  4  to  March  10. 

March  U  to  April  4 

April  5  to  April  23 


Per  cent 
H 

4 

4 


April  24  to  May  9 

May  10  to  May  19 

May  20  to  September  30 


Rate. 


Per  cent 
4 


Averages. 


Years. 

Rate. 

0 

Yearn. 

Rate. 

1885 

Percent. 
a  75 
3.70 
4.7 
5.12 

1881 

Per  cent 
4  78 

1884 

1880 

4  24 

1883 

1870 

4  55 

1882 

. 

MORTGAGES. 


On  the  Ist  of  January  of  the  present  year  the  three  Zurich  banks  lend- 
ing money  on  real-estate  mortgages  reported  120,835,224.41  francs  so  in- 
vested, as  compared  with  a  total  of  123.960,744.40  one  year  before.  The 
balk  of  this  amount,  viz,  113,234,838.44,  was  invested  at  over  4  per  cent. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 


The  fluctuations  of  interest  on  current  accounts  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  are  quoted  as  follows,  viz: 


Period. 


From  January  1 14>  April  80  . . 

From  March  1  to  May  30 

From  May  31  to  September  30 
Average : 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1862 

1881 

1880 

M79 


. 

Checks. 

Credita    : 

Debits. 

Percent 

Percent. 

Per  cent 

1| 

) 

2 

1 

\     '' 

H 

1.43 

2.58  1 

4.35 

1.33 

2.54  1 

4.5 

1.68 

2.73 

4.54 

2.77 

3.79 

&28 

2.47 

3.28 

4.74 

1.67 

3.01  ! 

4.C7 

1.87 

3.08 

4.85 

BATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 


The  rates  of  exchange  on  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Aus- 
tria, together  with  the  quoted  values  of  all  leading  securities,  given  by 
months  during  the  year,  will  be  found  set  forth  in  Table  VI,  appended 
hereto.  In  Table  VII  is  given  also  a  statement  of  the  condition  and 
solvency  of  all  the  banks  in  Canton  Zurich  at  the  close  of  last  year. 


TRAFFIC. 


The  Northeastern  Kiiilway  of  Switzerland,  with  ite  leased  lines,  Sulgen- 
Gassau  and  EflfretikoiiHinweil,  controls  the  traffic  of  this  section,  oper- 
ating in  all  541  kilometers  (336  luiles)  of  road,  together  with  steamboat 
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service  on  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Constance.  I  forward  herewith  a 
copy  of  the  company's  last  annual  report,  showing  the  increase  of  its 
passenger  business  in  1885.  The  connection  with  Northern  Italy,  via 
the  Gothard  road,  and  with  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  an<i  Vienna, 
via  the  recently  opened  Arlberg  route,  have  made  2kirich  an  important 
railway  center  for  through  travel.  Through  trains  run  from  Berlin,  via 
Stuttgart  and  Zurich,  to  Milau,  and  there  are  direct  sleeping  and  parlor 
ears  from  Zurich  to  Vienna.  These  increased  facilities  have  already 
shown  their  results  in  the  increased  number  of  tourists  visiting  Zurich 
during  the  past  season,  and  are  destined, in  conjunction  with  the  stren- 
uous efforts  made  by  the  local  authorities  for  the  improvement  and 
beautifying  of  the  city  itself,  to  render  Zurich  a  formidable  rival  to 
Lucerne  and  Geneva  as  a  resort  for  summer  pleasure-seekers  from  for- 
eign lands.  In  order  to  encoura;.e  this  movement  and  render  strangers' 
stay  in  Zurich  agreeable,  a  large  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  have 
during  the  last  season  organized  a  commission  and  opened  an  office  in 
the  Exchange,  where  all  information  relative  to  railway  and  the  steam- 
boat connections,  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  shops,  amusements,  points 
of  interest,  &c.,  may  be  had  by  visitors  in  an^'^  language  and  free  of  cost. 

Last  year's  passenger  business  on  the  Northeastern  Eail way  amounted 
to  5,125,485.10  francs  ($1,000,000  in  round  figures),  being  an  increase  of 
226,880.62  francs  over  the  previous  years  business.  There  was  also  an 
increase  of  upwards  of  26,000  francs  in  the  receipts  from  the  transport 
of  baggage,  showing  an  undoubted  increase  of  tourist  travel  in  this  sec- 
tion. A  proposition  looking  to  the  repurchase  of  this  road  by  the  Swiss 
Government  is  now  before  the  Federal  authorities  at  Berne. 

I  append  as  Table  VIII  a  statement  showing  the  aggregate  receipts, 
of  all  Swiss  railroads  from  passengers  and  freights  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  year  (January  1  to  September  30, 1886). 

EDUCATIONAL  MATTERS. 

Theofficial  educational  report  of  last  year  for  the  Canton  Zurich  places 
the  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of  children  between  six  and  fifteen 
years  at  68,972,  with  1,483  teachers,  and  at  private  schools  1,746  chil- 
dren, with  138  teachers ;  a  total  of  60,718  children  and  1,621  teachers. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  1,459  pupils  and  77  teachers  over  the  report 
of  the  previous  year.  The  canton  is  divided  into  11  school  districts,  and 
these  in  turn  into  191  school  wards.  There  are  54  schools  and  kind- 
ergartens for  small  children,  employing  70  female  teachers  and  attended 
by  2,913  pupils.  In  the  high  school,  for  the  summer  season  of  1886  there 
were  471  (including  53  female)  students,  of  whom  17  (5  male,  12  female) 
were  from  the  United  States,  and  pursuing  courses  either  in  medicine 
or  philosophy.  The  total  Government  outlay  for  educational  purposes 
in  the  ^canton  during  the  year  wa«  1,898,606.84  francs,  an  increase  of 
23,032.80  francs  over  the  previous  year's  expenses. 

The  silk-weaving  school,  which  haB  been  in  operation  in  this  city  for 
five  years  past,  reports  an  attendance  of  33  scholars,  with  4  teachers. 
It  is  required  that  pupils  on  entering  shall  have  attained  their  sixteenth 
year,  the  course  being  divided  into  two  classes.  By  a  generous  subven- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government  young  men  of  intelligence,  but  with- 
out means,  are  admitted  and  assisted  to  complete  the  courses.  The 
school  is  well  equipped,  and  has  already  done  good  work  in  disusing  a 
practical  knowledge  of  weaving. 

During  the  present  season  the  new  chemical-school  building  in  this 
city  has  been  thrown  open  for  use. 
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PTBLIC  WOEKS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  oatla^s  of  the  Canion  Zurich  on  ito  taropikes  amoanted  in  1885 
to  ] 44,561.63  fr^DCS,  aud  on  its  river- fronts  (Limmat,  Toss,  Thur^Khine, 
Glatt,  and  Sihl),  377,347.93  francs.  The  new  bnilding  for  physic  and 
physiology  in  this  city  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  248,845  francs;  and 
in  addition  to  these  principal  expenditures  various  minor  sums  were 
laid  out.  upon  the  public  schools,  churches,  and  hospitals. 

Building  in  Zurich  and  its  outlying  townships  is  surprisingly  active. 
At  every  turn  the  passerby  sees  new  buildings,  in  most  cases  substan- 
tial ones,  in  course  of  erection.  The  section  of  the  city  fronting  upon 
the  lake  of  Zurich  is  rapidly  becoming  a  marvel  of  architectural  beauty ; 
scores  of  old  buildings  have  been  or  are  being  demolished,  and  upon 
their  sites  solid  blocks  of  four  or  five  storied  granite  edifices,  built  in 
the  most  substantial  and  tasteful  styles,  are  being  put  up  and  occupied 
as  soon  as  completed.  This  development  is  consequent  upon  and  in 
connection  with  Zurich's  quay  improvements,  which  have  been  in 
progress  since  1881  and  are  now  finally  nearing  completion.  This  great 
undertaking,  which  will  cost,  when  finished,  nearly  7,000,000  francs, 
has  already  transformed  Zurich  into  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
of  all  the  Swiss  cities.  This  great  engineering  achievement,  after  five 
years'  labor  by  an  army  of  workmen,- has  completely  triiusformed  the  lake 
front  of  the  city,  has  reclaimed  from  the  waters  of  the  lake  a  continu- 
ous promenade  of  3  miles  and  a  park  of  some  130  acres,  planted  them 
with  full-grown  forest  trees  and  all  varieties  of  Alpine  plants  and  mosses, 
and  thus  given  to  residents  and  visitors  a  public  resort  unsurpassed  in 
picturesqueness  and  beauty. 

GEORGE  L.  OATLIX, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul 

Zurichj  November  11, 1886. 


ExpcrtB  from  Zurich  to  the  United  States,  hy  quarters,  during  the  year  ending  September 

30,  1886. 


ArtiolM. 


Aniline  etHon  and  oils 

Books  and  engravings 

Candles 

Cotton  fiibrics  and  yams ... 

Earthenware 

Haircloth 

Lubricating  grease 

Machinery 

Oil  chromos 

Paper 

Photofrraphs  on  glass 

Soienuflc  instruments 

Silk: 

Piece  goods 

Bolting  ototh 

Looms 

Baw 

Silk  and  woolen  knit  goods. 

Straw  goods 

Velvets  and  latee 

Wines  and  uqnors 

Woodenware 

Woolen  goods 

Sondries 


Total -, 

Total  preceoing  year 


December 
81,1885. 


$1,812  59 


4,809  68 
1,138  70 


274  64 


222  83 

342,070  87 
28.044  70 


18,078  63 

066  75 

2.000  02 


113  70 


305.458  80 
461, 000  13 


65,681  74 


March  81, 
1886. 


$124  02 


Jane  30, 
1886. 


800  84 
11,745  85 


880  16 


8, 451  55 
662  88 


874,000  67 
20,005  88 


30,617  03 

1«857  16 

568  30 


6,855  38 
126  45 


458,458  57 
667,224  52 


208,770  05 


$253  38 

66  72 

807  77 

7,107  07 


888  72 

788  80 

4,024  05 


116  04 


102,882  62 

24,656  61 

184  88 

2,054  00 

1,686  61 

4,634  64 

6,027  07 

200  32 

70  06 


September 
80,1886. 


$750  02 

433  07 

831  48 

7,412  61 


820  84 

Hb"^' 

10726 


804,668  85 
42,85180 


2,004  88 

12,207  48 

1,567  43 

10,445  87 

10  30 

621  87 


100  Oi 


247, 475  70 
206.728  07 


40,258  27 


01  04 


888, 743  08 
448,312  54 


64,500  46 


Total. 


2,440  Ul 
600  t» 

1,000  09 
80,755  51 

1, 138  70 

1.048  22 
783  80 

7,060  68 
602  88 
107  26 
116  04 
222  88 

1,214,480  21 

110^148  67 

184  88 

6,040  87 

18.084  09 

65.792  78 

19.716  85 

2,887  84 

701  88 

6,855  88 

433  82 


1,48^180  74 
1,878,356  16 


888,225  42 
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Silk  and  total  exporti  from  Zurich,  hy  yearSf  Hnee  1883. 


Year. 


1883 
1881 
1886 


Silks. 


12,602,407  78 
2, 016, 248  88 
1,606,838  90 


TotaL 


$2,636,344  42 
2, 084, 882  05 
1, 807, 724  42 


DecTeMefrom 
preTioosyear. 


|461«452  87 
277,167  68 


8tati$tioal  report  of  ike  Silk  Induetrv  Association  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  for  the  calendar 

year  1885. 


Items. 


BILK  GOODS,  MJEirUFAOTUBB  OF. 

Dress-goods  factories Innmber. 

Winders  employed  December  31 do. . 

Winding  machmes  (round  and  mechanical) do . . 

Throwing  frames,  December  81 do. . 

Mechanical  throwing  machines,  December  31 — do. . 
Hand<weavers,  male  and  female,  December  31 : 

In  Canton  Zaiich number. 

In  other oaotons do.. 

Across  the  frontier 


Hand  Jacqnard  looms,  December  31 number. ' 

Hand  TelTetlooro.  December  31 do  .1 

IfechanieaJ  loomn.  I)(  cemtier  81 : 

Por  smooth  and   twilled   textures,  December 
81 • nnml>er 

Jacqnard  looma do. 

VelTet  looms,  December  81 do. 


Hands  employed  (inclading  overseers,  winders, 
throwers,  n-ame-cleaneis,  counters,  spoolers, 
wesTers,  piece-cleaners,  piece-layers,  fitters,  set- 
ters, turners,  sheet-makers,  and  others)  ..number. 

Employes,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  list,  viz 
book-keepers,  correspondents,  clerks,  apprentices, 
sobstitntes,  employes  in  the  fitters,  winders,  port- 
ers, &o number. 


Weight  of  goods  manufiustured : 

Kaw- worked  grdges  and  oaTr6es kilos. 

Organzinesin  cofor do.. 

Trams,  in  colors do.. 

Spun  silks,  in  colors do.. 

Baw  worked  wools do.. 

Wools,  in  odors do.. 

Baw  worked  cottons do.. 

Cottons,  i  n  colors do . . 


PUeetdeUvered. 

Smooth  gocds  (taffetas) : 

Marceline  and  lostrine  apprette   (P09  d'Ori- 

ent)  ..^ TKo.  pieces. 

Poult  de  sole  and  fldUe  color  (80.8  threads). .do.. 

Faille  color  above  80.3 threads do.. 

Black  goods  trammed  (cuit) do.. 

Black  goods,  souple  or  dons  (80.8  threads) . .  .do. . 
Black    goods,    souple    or    dous    (over    80.3 

threads) No.  pieces. 

Umbrellas,  all  silk  (taffetas) do.. 

Fancy  silks  (taffetas)  ray6  and  cadrill6,  Lonisine, 

all  silk No.  pieces. 

Taffetas  (cottons  (mixed) do.. 


Thread  goods: 

Umbrellas^ all  silk  (thread  texture)  .  .Na  pieces. 
Umbrellas,  ha^  silk  (thread  texture) do. . 


Difference 
in  per 

cent,  from 
1883. 


10.7 
-18.4 


-30.2 
17.1 


-32.1 


1885. 


•fa  00 


-  10.4 

-  22.7 
+184.8 


-  2&6 


+ 


11.00 
78.2 
82.00 
56.4 

4a6 


-43.6 
-100.00 

-60.4 
-  20.9 


-  61.00 


+    1.6 


84 

6,420 

4,200 

472 

623 

11,059 

8,122 

84 


20,165 


628 
15 


8,891 
103 

45 


4,129 


6,563 


837 


6^400 


88,064 

828,725 

882,260 

7,782 

164 

10 

93,677 

170,888 


1, 021, 029 


29,076 

10,621 

708 

6,192 

10,656 

18»162 


24,697 
8,081 


108,087 


1883. 


94 
6,644 


676 
752 

17,925 
U,791 


29,716 


4,007 


2,480 


408,084 

429, 797 

3,293 


231,972 


26,177 
89,682 
3,925 
14,208 
20,481 

82,211 
1,160 

60,836 
8,894 


202,073 


2,965 
1,718 


4,648 


4,678 


H.  Ex.  171- 


-38 


1881. 


91 
6^488 


682 
686 

19,168 
11,280 


30,898 


3,161 


1,786 


886,636 

866,311 

1,181 


262;  238 


18,673 
81,189 
8,270 
11,096 
12, 616 

21,V58 
260 

18,918 
3,695 


116,678 


7,278 
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StaHstical  report  of  the  Silk  Industry  Asaodaiion  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich^  j-c, — Conf  d. 


Items. 


Silk  goods,  makufactube  op— Continaed. 
J*iecet  delivered-^onUDXied. 

Cotton-mixed  thread  good*,  black  and  colored  satin 
tram^,  cotton,  Sto.,  bat  not  inclnding  nmbreUa 
stafib No.  pieces 

Serses,  sanihs,  all  silk,  uni,  ray6,  cadrill6,  black  and 
colored  (not  Inclnding  nrabreila  stufb) ..  No.  pieces. 

Other  kinds  of  all  silk  dead  goods  (satin  merveil- 
leux,  rbadam6s,  duchosse,  satin  or  ohin6,  trico- 
tine,  ottoman,  faille  fran9aise,  Pekin,  armures, 
Sto.  (not  including  pmbrellu  sta£b) No.  pieces. 

Cacbenez,  all  sMk  (neck  handkerchiefs,  cravats, 
lustrine  or  liordered  caffetas No.  pieces ■ 

JacQuard  goods : 

Cravat  stuffs,  Sec .^ No.  pieces. 

Cacbenez  ta9onn6 do.. 

Dama8s6 do.. 


Baw  woolen  stuffs : 

Boltins  cloth No.  pieces. 

Dyed  m  the pieoe do.. 


Velvets  and  plashes : 

Keceived No.  pieces. 

LoomSf  reckoning  one  mechanical  loom  as  equiva- 

leu  to  three  hand-looJbs number. 

Employes  and  hands do . . 

Salaries  and  wages  paid francs. 

SILK  TWISTS. 

Silk-twisting  establishments «. .  number. 

Hands  employed do. . 

Weight  of  trams  produced kilograms.. 

Weight  of  sewiug  silk  produced do.. 

Employes  (not  including  ''bands "  as  above) .number. 
Salaries  and  wages  paid francs 

BILK-DTEIKO. 

Dyeing  establishmeuts number. 

Hands  employed do.. 

Employes  (not including  "hands  "  as  above)..., do.. 
Weight  of  finished  raw  silk  dyed : 

Colored kilograms. 

Blsck do.. 

Salaries  and  wages  paid flranos. 

FLOBBT-SPHnaKG. 

Spinneries number. 

Hands  employed do.. 

Weight  of  yarn  produced kilograms . . 

Bmploy6s  (notincludiug  "hands"  as  above),  number. 
Salaries  and  wages  paid firanos. 

FDriSHIMO  ESTABLISHMKICTS. 

Establishments number. 

Hands  employed do.. 

Employes  (not  including  "hands"  as  above) do.. 

Pieces  pressed do.. 

Pieces  finished do.. 

Salaries  and  wages  paid francs. 

SILK-DTKDfO  BBTABUBHMlim,  ZURICH. 

Organzines kilograms. 

Trams do.. 

do.. 

Tr*ges do.. 

/ 

RBOAPITULATION. 

Firms  employed  in  the  silk  industry  of  the  Canton 

Zurich number. 

Employes  and  hands do.. 

Salaries  and  wages  paid .francs. 


Difiierence 
in  per 

cent,  frtmi 
1883. 


-  82.5 
+  30.00 

+  98.6 

-  2.6 


+62 


+20.8 


-17.7 
-20.4 
-17.* " 


-15. 75 
-  7.0 
-30. 
+  6.0 
-33. 
—10.0 


-20. 

-1.2 

-12.0 

-  e.7 

+12. 
-2.18 


-  0.7 
+14.7 
-73.1 
+  0.2 


-26. 

-  0.4 
+64.6 
-13.1 
+1X2 

-  6.8 


-  4.1 
-14.4 
-63.8 
+42.1 


-6. 


12. 
22.6 
-10. 


1886. 


48,640 
46,060 

07.614 

62,781 

0.688 
0,878 
8,280 


27,350 


6,733 
40,026 


46,758 


7,861 
404,638 

33.106 

32,457 

14, 853, 143 


16 

4,430 

133, 560 

00,012 

70 

1, 530, 120 


8 

081 

27 

284,227 

230,722 

1.000.661 


6 

816 

128,836 

25 

647, 371 


6 

263 

17 

154,620 

118.784 

200,582 


301,114 

327, 007 

277 

77,650 


706,057 


110 

80.084 

18,230,877 


1888. 


78,100 
83.104 

40,621 
64.002 


18,004 


38,884 


472.646 

41,737 

43,265 

17.006,627 


19 

4.810 

100,746 

03,480 

118 

1, 034, 606 


10 

093 

31 

304,661 

205.017 

1.022,748 


6 

821 

112,830 

03 

646.324 


8 

264 

11 

177,080 

103,263 

808,420 


313, 971 

382,165 

755 

54.634 


751, 625 


136 

60,306 

21, 718, 624 


188L 


109,066 
30,878 

72;  636 
te.445 


18,721 


17.586 


443.803 

80.851 

42.429 

16.863,127 


22 

6.181 

164.106 

73,801 

128 

1. 674,  8l6 


10 

087 

36 

281,608 

288,314 

1,006.649 


5 

880 
110. 114 

24 
641,192 


6 

190 

17 

9fi.l06 

118,419 

240.159 


360,006 

384,906 

1.522 

38,764 


794,107 


134 

49,810 

19,815.453 


BSMABK.— In  regard  to  the  wages  paid,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  hand-weavers  only  weaves  in  winter,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  same  winders  are  employed  by 
two  diiferent  oonoems,  and  hence  appear  twice  in  the  returns. 
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Silk  undmvaluaHonB  at  Zurich,  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 


• 

Period. 

Oriirtnal  in- 
voiced 

Talnee. 

Yalnet  ae 
determined 
by  experts. 

Difference 

•bowing 

nndervaloa- 

tion. 

Diflbrenoe 

sbowing 

nndervalna- 

tion. 

Percent- 
age of 

nnaerval> 
nation. 

Additional 
dnty  collecti- 
ble on  under* 
valuations  at 

50  per  cent 

Qnarter  ending— 
December  81,  lw6. . . 

lCaroh81,1886 

June  80. 1886 

September  80, 1886  .. 

Franet. 
1, 618, 503  40 
1, 88a  706  90 

986,648  95 
1,658,1^20 

Franet. 
1.759,895  90 
2.113,037  85 
1, 062, 974  50 
1,675,924  80 

Franet. 
141,392  60 
21^830  95 
76,425  65 
117, 769  60 

127,288  75 
41,172  87 
14, 750  12 
22,729  54 

a53 

11.64 

7.89 

7.68 

$ia644  88 

20,586  48 

7.875  06 

11,864  77 

Total  for  year. 
September  80, 1885.. 
Sentember  80. 1884. . 

6,061,914  45 
a  120, 102  60 

a  610, 833  05 
9,005,632  80 

64a  918  60 
87a  430  80 
810, 272  0> 

105, 941  28 
169, 151  03 
166,882  60 

&9 
10.53 

5^970  64 
84,575  62 
7a  191  25 

PHeet  of  grain,  JUmr,  and  bread,  during  1885,  ae  per  quoiaiiane  from  Zurich  Orain  JEbi- 

change, 

[Per  100  kilograms  —  220  pounds.] 


Ifonths. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Com. 

Floor. 

White 
bread. 

Middling 
bread. 

Jaimarv    2 

Franet. 
22.00 
22.25 
22.50 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
22.50 
23.50 
23.00 
22.60 
23.00 
23.00 
23.50 
24.00 
24.50 
24.50 
26.00 
26.50 
26.50 
25.00 
24.50 
24.00 
24.00 
24.50 
24.00 
23.50 
23.00 
2&00 
23.00 
22.50 
22.00 
21.50 
21.50 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.00 
21.50 
22.00 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.40 
22.00 
22.00 
23.00 
22.00 
21.75 
2L50 
21.00 

Franet, 
24.00 
24.00 
2i.00 
^.00 
23.00 
22.50 
22.50 
23.50 
22.50 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 

"2i.*60 
2L60 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.00 
21.50 
24.00 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.60 
22.50 
22.00 
22.50 
2L50 
21.50 

Franet. 
19.00 
19.00 
19.TK) 
19.00 
1&60 
1&50 
19.00 
19.00 
19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
19.60 
19.60 
19.50 
19.60 
20.00 
20.00 
20.50 
21.00 
21.00 
2L00 
20.50 
20.50 
2a  50 
20.00 
19.50 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
1&50 
l&OO 
l&OO 
l&OO 
1&50 
17.60 
l&OO 
17.60 
l&OO 
l&OO 
l&OO 

laoo 

l&OO 
l&OO 
19.00 
1&50 
19.00 
1&50 
19.00 
1&50 
l&OO 
1&60 

Franet. 
19.00 
1&60 
1&60 
1&50 
l&OO 
l&OO 
l&OO 
l&OO 
1&50 
1&60 
1&50 
1&60 
19.00 
19.00 
1&50 
l&OO 
l&OO 
1&50 
19.00 
19.00 
1&50 
1&60 
1&50 
1&60 
l&OO 
l&OO 
l&OO 
17.50 
17.50 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
ia50 

ia50 

17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.50 
17.00 
17.50 
17.50 
17.50 
l&OO 
17.60 
17.60 
17.50 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.50 

Franet, 
84.00 
84.00 
84.00 
85.00 
85.00 
8a  00 

3a  00 

85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
8a  00 
86.00 
85.00 
8a  00 
87.00 
37.00 
87.00 
8a  5U 
3a  60 
8a  50 
3a  60 
8a  50 
8a50 
3a  60 
8a  50 

saoo 
8a  00 

84.00 
34.00 
84.00 
84.00 
84.00 
33.00 
83.00 

saoo 

82.00 
82.00 
82.00 
32.00 
32.00 
82.50 
32.50 
32.60 
32.50 
82.00 
82.00 
32.00 
82.00 
82.00 
82.00 
82.00 
81.60 

Otnet. 
43 
43 
48 
43 
43 
43 
43 
48 
43 
43 
43 
48 
45 
43 
43 
43 
48 
4ft 
46 
45 
46 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
46 
48 
48 
48 
48 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
48 
48 
43 
48 
43 
43 
48 
43 
42 
48 

Otnfft. 
38 

wwiuwrjr    J—- •                          //.,       . 

88 

16 

38 

28 

38 

80 

88 

ITabraary   0... 

88 

« 

20 

27 

88 

MSrVh       6          TXT r.r.....r 

88 

13 

88 

20 

88 

27 

88 

April  4 

88 

'  10 :.....:...: :::.;. 

88 

17 

88 

24 

88 

liav  1 

40 

^  8:::::::;:::;::::;:::;;::::;:;:::::; 

40 

16 

40 

22 

40 

29 , 

40 

June  6> 

40 

12 

40 

19 

40 

26 

40 

July    8 

40 

10 

88 

17 

88 

24 

81 

88 
88 

Aognst    7 

88 

•^  14 ::::::.::;::::;::;:.;::. 

88 

21 

88 

28 

88 

September  4 

38 

11 

88 

18 

38 

25 

88 

October  2 

88 

9 

88 

16 / 

88 

23 

88 

80 

88 

Kovember    0 

88 

88 

20 

88 

27 

December    4 

88 

88 

88 

18 

87 

87 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Prioe$  of  exchange  and  leading  stocke  at  Zurich,  by  monthSf  during  1885. 


Stocks,  Stc. 


Junury  1. 


London,  abort  sight 
France,  short  sight. 
Germanv.  short  sight 
Milan,  snort  sight . . . 
Vienna,  short  sight. . 
4^  per  cent.  N.  E. 

railway  bonds  ... 
6  per  cent  Gottbard 

Kail  way  bonds 

4  per  cent  Gottbard 

Bailway  bonds 

Stock  of  ifortheast- 

em  Bailway : 

Original 

Preferred 

Stock  of  Gottbard 

Railway 

Stock    of     Central 

Bailway 

Stock     of     United 

Swiss  Bailway : 

Ori^nal 

Preferred 

Stock  of  West  Bail- 
way: 

Orifdnal 

Preferred 

Stock  of  Jara-Bem- 

Lnsem  Railway... 
Stock  of  WKdens- 

weil-Einsiedeln 

Bailway 

Stock  of  Arth-Bigi 

Bailway 

Stock  of  Scbweiier. 

Kreditanstalt 

Stock  of  Bank  in 

Winterthnr 


2ft.82to  25.88 

100. 06  100. 25 

128.00  124.80 

99. 00  100. 10 

205  206.60 

100. 5  102 

100.6  105 
07  08 


Febroary  1. 


804 
680 

680 

458 


828 
605 


104 

•  •  • 

866 

96 
117 
645 
412 


806 

585 
464 


882 

512 


110 

•  •  • 

862 

100 
120 
656 


25.85to  25.42 

loaao  ioa40 

124  124.40 

100  100.20 
204.50  206 

101  108 
100.6  105.7 

09  99.8 


805 
640 

555 

456 


March  1. 


April  1. 


686 
560 
450 


25.88to  25.44 

lOa  15  100. 85 

123. 75  124. 15 

09.75  100.05 

204  206 

101.7  103.1 

100. 8  106. 5 
08.5  99 


25.37to  25.44 

100. 10  100. 25 

128.80  124.20 

09.65  100 

204  206 

105. 5  lOL  9 

100  105 

98.2  9^5 


109 

•  •  ■ 

856 

105 
129 
670 
420 


580 
110 


115 
188 
680 
425 


816 
668 

561 

462 


886 
580 


188 
875 

857 


110 
188 
670 
408 


819 

•  •  • 

556 


887 
685 


135 
890 


307 

580 
460 

880 


129 
850 

350 


120 

115 

140 

185 

675 

640 

418 

400 

310 
685 

586 

457 

886 


188 
866 

857 


120 
187 
655 


Mayl. 


25.86to  25.44 

100.25  100.40 

124.20  124.60 

99.30  09i90 

200  202.66 

100  101.8 

100  105.6 

96. 9  97. 1 


274 
625 

510 

440 


803 
620 


112 
816 

885 


120 
120 
620 
401 


376 
640 

622 

446 


805 
530 


116 

•  •  • 

847 

140 
126 
630 


Stocks,  ^ko. 


London,  short  sight 

France,  short  sight 

Germany,  short  sight 

Milan,  snort  sight 

Yienna^  short  sight 

4|  per  cent  Kortheastem  Bailway 

Donds  

6  per  cent  Gottbard  Bailway  bonds 
4  per  cent  Gottbard  Bailway  bonds. 
Stock  of  Northeastern  Bailway : 

Original 

Preferred 

Stock  of  Gottbard  Bailway 

Stock  of  Central  Bailway 

Stock  of  United  Swiss  Bailway : 

Original 

Preferred 

Stock  of  West  Bailway: 

Original 

Preferred 

Stock  of  Jara-Bem-Lueem  Railway. 
Stock  of  Wfidensweil-Einsiedehi 

Railway 

Stock  of  Artb-Rigi  RaUway 

Stock  of  Schweizer.  Kreditanstalt. . . . 
Stock  of  Bank  in  Winterthnr 


JnneL 


25.25to  25.83 
100.25  100.40 
123. 80     124. 25 

99. 70  100. 10 
202  204 


100 
100 
98.5 

284 
682 
555 

450 

336 
585 

122 
355 
848 

188 
129 
640 
402 


102 
105.5 
98.9 

287 
692 
560 
462 

838 
588 

125 
865 
855 

145 
183 
642 
404 


JolyL 


25.22to  25.29 
100.15  100.35 
123. 75      124. 15 

99. 90  100. 15 
202.50      204 


100 

too 

96.8 

281 
685 
545 
460 

842 
512 

118 
835 
886 

140 
126 
645 
408 


101.9 

105.6 

99 

285 

660 
465 

345 
518 

120 
840 
845 

148 
180 
655 

410 


Aognstl. 


25.21  to  25.28 
100.20  100.85 
128. 80      124. 20 

99.65  99.90 
20L50     203.50 


100.2 

102.3 

98.8 

286 
680 
647 
450 

349 
518 

117 
880 
338 

170 
128 
640 
411 


10L9 

105.9 

99 


660 
558 
453 

352 
520 

118 
835 
842 

175 
180 
646 
414 


September  1. 


25.23to  25.87 
100. 17  100. 37 
123.90      124.10 

99.65  90.00 
202.26      208 


100 
102 
99.2 

285 
670 
535 
460 

345 
520 

116 


178 
138 
660 
415 


102 
106 
00.4 

387 
680 
540 
451 

84g 

534 

118 
845 

841 

180 
136 
667 
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Pficea  of  exchange  and  leading  stocks  at  Zurich^  ^o.— Continned. 


Stocks,  &o. 


London,  short  sight 

France,  shoit  sight 

Germany,  short  sight 

Milan,  snort  siftht 

Tienna,  short  ught 

4|  per  cent.  Northeastern  Hallway 

bonds 

6  per  cent.  Gotthard  Bail  way  bonds. . 
4  per  cent  Crotthard  Bailway  bonds. . 
Stock  of  Kortheastem  Bailway: 

Original 

Prererred 

Stock  of  Gotthard  Bailway 

Stock  of  Central  Bailway 

Stock  of  United  Swiss  Bailway : 

Original 

Preferred 

Stock  of  West  Bailway : 

Original 

Preferred 

Stock  of  Jnra>Bem>Luxem  Bailway. 
Stock  of  WlUlensweil-Binsiedeln 

Bailway 

Stock  of  Arth-Bigi  Bailway 

Stock  of  Sohweizer.  Kreditanstalt . . . 
Stock  of  Bank  in  Winterthnr 


October  1. 


25. 22  to  26.20 
100. 06  100. 16 
124.06      124.30 

90.70  09.90 
200  202 


November  L 


100 
102.8 
09.1 

280 
070 
629 
447 

340 
624 

116 
830 
830 

220 
110 
050 
418 


101.7 
100 
99.8 

282 
086 
633 
450 

841 
668 

110 

837 

230 
118 
000 
417 


25.22to  25.26 
100. 06  100. 16 
128. 96      124. 16 

99. 60  99. 80 
201.26     202.25 


100 
102 
99.1 

203 
066 
530 
440 

383 
622 

100 
326 
829 

229 

90 

000 

408 


10L6 
100 
9&8 

206 
002 
643 
448 

386 
626 

107 

885 

281 

^  vo 

006 
418 


Decembcir  1. 


26.23to  26.20 
100. 16  100. 25 
124.06      124.20 

99.70  99.90 
200. 60      201. 50 


December  8L 


101.4 
102 
09 

278 
056 
604 
444 

826 
626 

100 

824 

204 

95 

006 

404 


100 
99.2 

270 
005 

570 
448 

827 
628 

107 
360 
830 

207 

98 

070 

406 


26.20to  26.30 
100.10  100.26 
124. 12      124. 27 

99. 80   100 
200.60  201.60 


101.3 

10L7 

99.5 

279 
072 
604 
448 

821 
686 

lU 
386 
836 

200 

99 

096 

896 


10L6 

106.6 

99.8 

281 
000 
670 


824 


112 
845 
888 

270 
108 
700 
899 


Condition  and  solvency  of  hanking  institutions  in  Ckinton  Zuriohf  Stoitzerland,  at  the  cloH 

of  the  year  1885. 


Bank. 


Capital 
stock. 


Len  &  Co.,  Zorioh. 

LeihkassederStadt  Zurich 

Sch  weiser.  Kreditanstalt,  Zurich 

Leihkasse  im  Wahlkreise  Nenmlnstei.. 

Bank  in  Winterthnr 

Handelsbank.  Zurich 

Leihkasse,  Wftdensweil 

Hy pothekarbank,  Winterthnr 

Leinkasse,  Enge 

Zilroher  Kantonalbank  (with  branches) . 

Tolksbauk  in  Winterthnr 

LeJhkaMe  Winterthnr 


Francs, 

Bank  in  Zurich 0,000,000 

~  "      ~     ■  "  14,000,000 

800,000 

20,000,000 

380,000 

16, 000, 000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

8,000,000 

250,000 

12,000,000 

«414, 000 

600,000 


Bank. 


Beserre 
ftind. 


Franet. 
610,000 
845^868 
^212,000 

2,000.000 

00,000 

S018,880 


"226,000 

487,000 

34,000 

2,900,000 

12,284 

106,000 


Bonds. 


Francs. 

1.912,000 
17,662,087 

1,496.000 
14,126,474 

1,122,320 

10,117,400 

401,915 

2, 181, 650 

13,814,400 

127,700 

00,390,400 

1, 024, 200 

1,650.000 


Other  lia. 
unties. 


Francs. 

10, 486, 042 

11,851,487 
0,105,422 

57,000,642 
1,636,992 

81,000,520 

070,085 

8,006,082 

7, 501, 071 

1,894,710 

03,891,675 
1,102,744 
1,878,080 


Bank  in  Zurich 

Len  &Co.,  Zurich 

Leihkasse  der  Stadt  Zurich 

Schweizer.  Kreditanstalt,  Zorioh 

Leihkasse  im  Wahlkreise  Keominster.. 

Bank  in  Winterthnr 

Handelsbai^  Zurich 

Leihkasse,  wttdensweU 

Hypothekarbank,  Winterthnr 

LeinkaMC.  Enge 

2flrcher  Kantonalbank  (with  branches) 

Yolksbank  in  Winterthnr 

Leihkasse  Winterthnr 


Balances. 


Francs. 
18,858.242 
44,349,387 

8,012,422 
98,120,010 

8, 104, 812 
50,802,260 

2,072,000 

7,021,582 
29,803,071 

1,800,410 
189^187,975 

2,663,288 

8,584,030 


Profit  state- 
ment, 1884. 


Francs. 

2,061 

26,414 

1,883 

117, 116 

4.111 

-1,829,380 

«-001,806 

16,091 

01,189 

4,117 

188.232 

1,020 

1,600 


Gross 

amount  of 

profit  and 

lossao> 

count 


Expenses. 


Francs. 

880,001 

807,058 

160.706 

2,892,071 

67, 191 

190,090 

47,890 

112,420 

527, 181 

42,680 

1,180.491 

80.804 

68.908 


Francs. 

100,881 
83,750 
44,810 

504,770 
18,346 

262,829 
27,806 
27,981 
51,421 
16,914 

427,781 
18,509 
20,90» 


*  Special  reserve,  13,000  finukos. 

*  Special  reserve. 

*  Special  reserve,  86,000  fhknoi. 


*  Assooiation  capital,  of  which  214,200 

fhkncs  not  paid  in. 
■  Loss  brought  forward. 
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Condition  and  solvency  of  banking  institutions  in  Canton  Zurich,  tf^c. — Continued. 


Bank. 


Bank  In  Zorioh 

Len  ScCo,,  Zorioh 

LeihkMseder  Stadt  Zflrioh 

Sohweixer.  Kreditanstalt,  Zorioh 

Leihkasae  im  WahlknlBe  Keominster. . 

Bankin  Winterthor 

Handelsbank,  Zurich 

Leihkaaae,  Wi&denaweil 

Hy  '>othekarbank,  Winterthor 

Ldhkaaae,  Enge 

Ziiroher  Ejuitooalbank  (with  branohee) 

Tolkabank  in  Winterthor 

Leihkaaae  Winterthor 


andao- 

oonnta 

thrown 

cot. 


Francs, 


81,275 
65.068 

891,855 
81,037 

650,400 


6,820 

17.411 

6,747 

284,873 


1,473 


Diridends. 


Deposit 

in  reserve 

fond. 


Francs. 
240,000 
672,000 

66,000 
l,50O,uO0 

15,200 


Pr,eL 

4 

n 

4 


75,000 
432,000 

15,000 

525,000 

7,982 

82,000 


'4 

6 


Francs, 
20,000 
29,867 


5,000 
25,000 

4.000 
50,000 

3,7t)6 

3,000 


Profit 

broQght 

forwarafor 

1886. 


Francs. 

1.831 

25.580 

3,714 

118,655 

1.720 

1—1,139.284 

>--641,906 

13^851 

62,488 

0.042 

87.129 

1.490 

2.976 


'  Lou  brooght  forward. 


*  On  an  average  capital  stock  of  158,333.33  francs. 


Passenger  and  freight  receipts  on  Swiss  railroadSf  January  1  to  September  30, 1886. 


Bailwaya. 


United  Swiss 

Northeastern 

Cmitral 

Oolthard 

Jora-Bem^Lazem 

Westem.»M 

Zoricb,  Zug,  Losem 

BStzben 

Aargao  Soothem , 

Etnmenthal 

Toggenbnrger 

Tftssthal 

Wiidensweil-Einsiedeln 

BolIe>Komont 

Yal  de  Travers 

Jora-NeofchAtel 

B5deU 

Wohlen-Bremgarten 

Basler  Connecting 

Wald-BoU 

Bappersweil-Pfafflkon 

Aargao-Losem-Seethal 

Yitsnao-Rigi 

Arth-Rigi 

Netllberg 

Appenzell , 

Laosanne-Echallens 

Borsohaoh-Heiden 

Widdenborger , 

Total 

Janoary  1  to  September  80, 1885 

DifTerenoe  for  1886 , 


Passengers.        Freight. 


Francs. 

2, 576, 119 

4, 095, 533 

8,402.257 

2, 649, 603 

2, 210, 658 

4,487,407 

792r336 

520,565 

189,111 

124,879 

116.500 

101.  457 

160, 915 

49.272 

85,838 

827,840 

103,873 

7,104 

34,910 

24,710 

12,297 

93,150 

306,633 

141,280 

78,140 

95,682 

42,085 

52,027 

86,605 


22,812,686 
22, 959, 105 


—146.419 


Francs. 

3, 038. 018 

6, 179, 827 

4, 768, 835 

4. 581. 789 

2,909,151 

4.863.455 

694,827 

1, 235, 835 

691,197 

179. 457 

89.065 

104,465 

59,096 

115.548 

28,087 

183.304 

33.662 

6,585 

141, 777 

21,684 

4,936 

44.039 

22,435 

12.700 

3,069 

68,754 

12. 019 

33, 375 

18.437 


80, 158. 928 
29,707,076 


+452,852 


Total. 


Francs. 

5, 634, 137 

10,275,360 

8,171.092 

.7, 231, 892 

5,119.700 

9.  »50, 862 

1.486.663 

1,756,400 

830.808 

301,336 

205.565 

205,921 

22U.Oil 

164,820 

63,925 

510.644 

187,035 

13.689 

176,687 

46.804 

17,233 

187, 180 

829,068 

153,060 

76,200 

164,486 

64,104 

85.402 

50,042 


62,972,614 
52,666,181 


+806,433 
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THE  XJNITED  KINGDOM. 

Annual  cofisnlar  report  by  Consul- Oeneral  Waller,  for  the  year  1886. 

At  the  openiDg  of  this  aDDual  report  it  should,  perhaps-be  observed 
that  the  statistics  it  contaiDS  cover  different  periods.  The  English  gov- 
ernmental statistics  are,  in  most  case^,  ibr  the  calendar  year  ot  1885, 
the  consular  statistics  ior  the  year  ending  September  30, 1886.  This 
difference,  though  unfortunate,  is  quite  unavoidable.  Government  sta- 
tistics are  not  obtainable  for  eight  or  nine  months  after  the  time  for 
Tirhich  they  are  given.  This  delay,  however,  will  in  the  future  probably 
be  lessened,  for  greater  effort  is  being  constantly  made  in  this  country 
as  in  our  own  to  comply  with  a  growing  demand  lor  the  earliest  pos- 
sible publication  of  commercial  statistics.  Indeed,  the  importance  of 
this  kind  of  information  (especially  from  consular  bources)  has,  during 
the  year,  conspicuously  engaged  the  attention  of  English  economists, 
and  been  a  frequent  editorial  topic  in  English  newspapers.  The  fre- 
quent allusions  in  these  discussions  to  the  American  system  of  consular 
reporting  have  always  been  of  the  most  aijpreciative  and  compliment- 
ary' character. 

TRADE  IN  1885-'86. 

While  the  annual  report  for  1884-'85  showed  that  this  country  was 
then  suffering  from  a  general  trade  depression,  greater  than  had  been 
experienced  since  the  year  1880,  this  report  shows  that  less  business 
was  done  in  1885-'86  than  in  1884-'86,  and  was  done  with  less  profit. 
The  shrinkage,  however,  was  more  in  values  than  quantities.  Nearly 
as  much  merchandise  was  exchanged  in  the  one  year  as  the  other,  but 
at  reduced  prices.  The  imports,  though  greater  in  volume,  were  in 
valuation  about  5  per  cent,  less  than  in  1884-'85,  while  the  falling  off  in 
the  value  of  expoits  amounted  to  8J  per  cent.  The  slight  increase  in 
the  volume  of  imports  was  largely  confined  to  staple  articles  of  food 
and  the  decrease  in  exports  to  manufactured  products;  that  i.«>,  more 
foreign  food  was  received  and  less  foreign  work  done  in  1885  than  in 
the  year  previous.  The  depression  in  trade  had  been  so  long  continued 
that  employers  who  had  hoped  by  increasing  the  volume  of  their  busi- 
ness to  make  up  for  reduced  percentages  of  profit  were  now  compelled 
to  lessen  their  productions  and  decrease  the  number  and  the  wages  of 
their  employes.  The  natural  result  of  this  unfortunate  condition  be- 
came painfully  apparent  during  the  year  in  the  augmented  distress  of 
the  industrial  portion  of  the  people.  The  principal  cause  of  the  in- 
creased commercial  distress  of  1885  was  undoubtedly  the  same  over- 
production liom  which  our  own  country  is  now,  it  is  hoped,*beginning 
to  recover*.  But  to  this  was  added  the  discouragement  of  a  harvest, 
the  pecuniary  returns  from  which  weraeven  less  than  those  of  the  year 
before,  the  feeling  of  commercial  uncertainty  produced  by  the  disturbed 
state  of  affairs  in  the  East,  and  by  the  occurrence  in  the  autumn  of  an 
important  general  election.  It  is  true  that  in  the  political  campaign  of 
this  year  it  was  olten  suggested  on  partisan  platforms  and  in  partisan 
newspapers  that  the  unfortunate  condition  of  English  trade  was,  in  a 
large  measure,  attributable  to  the  freedom  of  competition,  which  other 
countries  (especially  Germany  and  France)  enjoyed  in  the  markets  of 
Great  Britain,  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  or  the  merits  of 
this  suggestion  (a  matter  about  which  I  obtrude  no  opinion)  it  was 
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never  after  the  dost  of  the  cauvass  seriously  repeated.  The  nope,  which 
some  entertain  Jtl,  that  in  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  appointed 
to  investigate  the  trade  depression  a  practical  remedy  would  be  sug- 
gested, has  not  been  realized.  The  commission  issued  two  interesting 
volumes  of  the  testimony  of  leading  industrial  representatives,  but  rec- 
ommended no  parliamentary  action. 

In  reviewing  the  statistics  of  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  for  1885-'86,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ratio  of  ex- 
change was  nearly  four  to  one  in  favor  of  our  country ;  that  is,  the 
United  States  sent  to  Great  Britain  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  they 
received  from  her,  the  aggregate  balance  of  trade  being  $322,424,960. 
.  The  following  remarkable  percentages  of  all  the  importations  into  Great 
Britain  of  the  necessaries  of  life  were  supplied  from  the  United  States : 
Ninety  per  cent. of  its  petroleum,  95  per  cent,  of  its  beef,  42^  percent, 
of  its  refined  bugar,  71  per  cent,  of  its  salt  pork,  57  per  cent,  of  its 
wheat,  76  per  cent,  of  its  flour,  and  over  80  per  cent,  of  its  cotton.         , 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  show  that  the  United  States  re- 
ceived the  following  percentages  of  the  total  British  exportations  of 
these  several  articles :  About  50  per  cent,  of  its  jute  manufactures, 
about  55  i)er  cent,  of  its  native  grown  wool,  and  about  80  per  cent,  of 
its  tin. 

Among  the  conspicuous  increases  in  British  importations  from  our 
country  in  1885  were  refined  sugar  and  petroleum.  The  history  of  the 
trade  in  these  staple  productions  is  especiallv  interesting.  In  four 
years  the  quantity  of  American  petroleum  received  here  has  risen  firom 
57,000,000  to  70,000  000  of  gallons,  and  in  valuation  from  $7,360,670  to 
$10,766,055.  The  late  American  improvement  in  the  mode  of  transport- 
ing this  article  in  bulk,  in  great  tanks  in  ships  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  oue  of  the  reasons  for  the  substantial  monopoly  our  country 
now  sustains  in  this  trade. 

The  Increase  in  the  importations  of  refined  sugar  in  the  last  two  years 
has  been  phenomenal.  In  1883  the  total  import  from  the  United  States 
was  125,596  cwt.j  in  1884,  1,044,553  cwt;  and  in  1885,  2,228,254  cwt., 
a  diil'ereuce  in  valuation  in  two  years  of  $9,453,070.  This  increase  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  system  of  American  drawbacks  allowed  on  ex- 
pottatious  of  refined  sugar — a  system  against  which  English  refiners 
make  bitter  complaint,  claiming,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  special  report  on 
the  subject,  that  American  refiners  are  enabled  by  this  drawback  allow- 
ance to  sell  their  sugar  in  this  market  for  less  than  they  can  purchase 
the  raw  material. 

As  it  appears  in  the  tabulated  statement,  compiled  at  this  consulate* 
general,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886,  was 
$105,512,318.36,  about  the  same  as  in  1882,  and  an  increase  over  1885 
of  $32,798,722.47,  or  nearly  20  per  cent. 

The  only  noteworthy  specific  increases  in  English  exportations  were, 
in  wool,  4,000,000  pounds;  in  yarns,  5,500,000  pounds,  and  in  cement, 
185,600  cwt. 

The  calendar  year  of  1886  is  now  so  near  its  close  that  its  commercial 
record  may  be  safely^  predicted.  It  opened  with  little  promise,  but  so 
far,  from  month  to  month,  it  has  steadily  improved,  and  from  present 
indications  will  in  all  probability  continue  to  do  so.  As  the  revival  of 
trade  in  the  United  States  has  had  much  to  do  with  this  better  tone 
now  apparent  in  nearly  every  department  of  business  life  here,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  both  countries  that  the  fear  sometimes  ex- 
pressed in  English  financial  journals  that  the  United  States  is  in  danger 
of  overdiscounting  its  prosperity  will  not  be  realized. 
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Aggregate  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1885. 


Artiolet. 


AninuJa: 
Oxen,  bolls,  oows,  and 

oalTes number. 

Sbecp  and  lambs,  .do. . 

Baoon  and  bams . . .  .owt . 

Beef do.. 

Bones   (except  whale- 
bones)   tons. 

Brimstone cwt. 

Bristles lbs. 

Batter  and  butter- 
ine cwt. 

Candles  of  all  sorts . .  do . . 

Caoutohono do. . 

Cheese do.. 

China,  porcelain.  Sui  — 

Chemical  mannfactnres 
and  prodnots 

Clocks nnmber. 

Cocoa lbs. 

Coffee cwt. 

Confectionery  saccades, 
owt 


Com  : 

Wheat cwt. 

Barley do.. 

Oats do.. 

Maize do.. 

Other  kinds do.. 

Flour  of  wheftt do . . 

Floor,  other  kinds,  do . . 


Quantities.     Yaloes. 


873,078 

7M,886 

4,058,454 

1, 141. 866 

78,823 

720,048 

2, 054, 740 

2,401,373 
64,051 

180. 141 
1. 833. 832 

146,830 


785. 446 

23,414,892 

1,034,562 

862,484 


61, 498, 864 
15,866.160 
18, 057. 189 
81. 526, 735 
5. 963, 748 
15. 832, 843 
766,929 


ToUl 144,012.463 


Cotton: 

Raw ;. 

HanofiMJtores . 
Progs: 
Bark.  Peruvian . . .  cwt . 

Opium  ..  lbs. 

Unenumerated 

Dyeing  and    tanning 
stuA: 
Cochineal,  granillaan'l 

dust cwt 

Cutch   and    gambler, 

tons 

Extracts 

Dyes  from  coal-tar  . . 

Indijro  ..  cwt 

Madder,  madder  root, 
garancine,  and  mon- 

jeet cwt. 

Sumac tons. 

Yalonia do.. 

Unenumerated 

Dye-woods tonn. 

Eggs M. 

Feathers,  ornamental, 

lbs 

Fish owt. 

Flax  and  hemp : 
Flax,  dressed  and  un- 

dessed owt. 

Tow  or  oodilla  of  flax 

and  hemp owt. 

Hemp  ana  like  sub- 
stances (except  jute) 
dressed  and  un- 
dressed  owt. 

Jute do.. 

Flowers,  artificial 

Froits: 

Corrants owt. 

Raisins do.. 

Oranges  and  lemons, 

bush 

Baw.     excluaivB    of 

nuta bosh 

Glass  of  all  Idnds ..  .cwt. 

Ovano tons. 

Oom  of  all  forts. . .  .owt. 


owt.'  12,780,508 


128,104 
710,099 


14,228 
26.812 


94,314 


24,721 
11, 157 
29.487 


95.540 
1,002.788 

751,261 
1.520,570 


1,872.211 
884,811 


1,451.781 
8,718,476 


1.128,888 
691,284 

4.856,789 

6.210,088 

1,522,394 

25,258 

400,198 


$36, 232. 885 

8, 125, 145 

43. 428. 340 

18, 990, 250 

2, 186, 735 

916.  S65 

2. 088, 220 

57, 817, 540 
866,315 

9, 008,  675 
20, 346, 760 

2,592,480 

0, 781, 455 

2, 044, 045 

4,113,130 

16, 470, 975 

5. 008, 110 


120.429.565 
22, 661. 930 
21, 253. 535 
42.443,475 

9.473.345 
48,252,225 

1, 790, 200 


266, 304. 275 


182. 363, 060 
9, 805, 830 

4, 371, 660 
2. 280, 070 
8,949.110 


426,900 

2,817,825 

1. 873, 96.5 

2, 437, 295 

10, 599, 200 


184,290 

814,755 

2, 325, 560 

4, 860, 185 

2, 657. 630 

14. 656. 185 

7,470,895 
9, 978, 070 


14,278,090 
2,174,045 


11,181,125 

16.203,980 

1,491,440 

7,290,915 
4. 831, 100 

7,405,060 

10, 693, 890 
8, 160. 130 
1, 225,  U65 
6,646,115 


Articles. 


Ootta-peroha cwt. 

Hair,  goat,  or  wool ...  lbs. 
Hides,  raw.  dry,  and  wet, 

cwts ^ 

Hops cwt. 

Lace  and  articles  thereof. 

Lard cwt. 

Leather lbs. 

Leather  gloves prs. 

Meat: 
Unenumerated,  salted 

or  fresh    cwt. 

Preserved,  other  than 

salted cwt. 

Metals : 
Copper: 
Ore   and  regnlus, 

tons 

Un wrou  zht,    part 
wrought  and  old 

copper tons. 

Iron  ore do.. 

Iron  in  bars. do.. 

Iron    and   steel, 
wrought  or  mano- 

factured cwt 

Lead,    pig    an  d 

sheet tons. 

Silver  ore 

Tin.  in  blocks,  ingots, 
bars,  or  slabs . .  c  wt 
Zinc: 
Crude,  in  cakes.. tons. 
M  nnufactures, 

cwt 

Mosicul  instramcnts  — 

Nuts  and  kernels  used 

for  expressing  oil 

therefinom tona. 

OiU: 

Fish ..do.. 

Palm cwt. 

Cocoa-nut. do. . 

Olive tons. 

Seed do.. 

Turpentine cwt. 

Oil-seed  cnke tons. 

Onions,  raw butfh . 

Painters*  colors  and  pig- 
ments  

Paper   for  printing   or 

writing cwt. 

Paper— other  (except 

hangings) cwt. 

Petroleum gi^Us 

Pork cwt. 

Potatoes do.. 

Poultry,  game,  and  rab- 

bite 

Pyrites  of  iron  or  cop- 
per   tons. 

Bags  and  paper-making 
materials: 
Bags  .«•  ........  tons . 

Esparto,  Ac do. . 

Bice cwt. 

Bosin do . . 

Saltpeter do. . 

Saltpeter   oubio   niter. 

owt 

Seeds: 
Clover  and    grass, 

owt 

Cotton tons . 

Flax  or  linseed  —  ors. 

Bape ao.. 

SUk: 
Knubs,  or  husks  and 

waste cwt 

Baw lbs 

Thrown do.. 


()uantiti( 


58,839 
14, 871, 140 

1,280,085 
266,952 


871,210 
80,846,465 
16,484,456 


600.644 
527,769 

189,578 

43,997 
2.822,686 

122.507 

8.474.985 
108,012 


509,822 

60,129 

898,282 


55,820 

18,880 
905,439 
185,496 
.  24. 227 

12,940 
808, 823 
282.960< 
8, 637, 616 


260,820 

1, 124, 814 

73, 873, 641 

883,636 

2.299,984 


654,521 


85,470 

299,100 

6,588,650 

1,822.854 

824,787 

2,247,785 


815,698 

270,486 

2,046.852 

589,825 


53,047 

2, 081, 600 

280,299 


Values. 


$1,735,965 
4, 763, 745 

19,851,640 
5,008,740 
5, 161, 555 
8,032,425 

28,844,200 
7, 512, 885 


7,832,865 
7,748,880 

14,417,990 


10, 165, 790 
9,785,995 

6,100,955 


11,806,920 

6,053,840 
6,426,185 

10, 909, 455 

4,240,985 

1, 804:415 
8, 647, 880 

8.653,980 

2.602,060 
6,089,080 
1,881,120 
4, 900, 740 
1, 840, 650 
1, 939, 635 
10, 152, 165 
2.461,640 

8,974,240 

1,950,995 

4, 870. 350 

11, 447, 025 

8, 448, 655 

3, 639,  030 

8,276.985 

6,263,115 


2,884,640 
8,949,520 
10,928,320 
1,597,930 
1, 865, 870 

5, 575, 160 


8, 683. 690 

9, 267, 950 

21,922,830 

4.885,895 


8, 875, 955 
7,824,220 
1,159.410 
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Aggregate  im^nn'te  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1885— Continued. 


Artidec. 


Silk  manufaotares : 

Broad  stnfk 

Bibbons 

Other 


Total 


Skins  and  tan : 

Ooat,   nndresaod, 
nnmber 

Seal No. 

Sheep  and  lamb,  nn- 
dressed No. 

Fnrs  of  all  aorta  .  .do. . 
Spices: 

Cinnamon lbs. 

Pepper- do.. 

Of  ail  other  sorts,  .do. . 
Spirits: 

Bnm proof  galls 

Brandy .do.. 

Other do.. 


Total 


Sugar: 
Heflned  and  sufsar 

candy owt. 

TJnrc^ed do.. 


Quantities. 


5,(»1,650 
680,718 

8.625,662 
24,831,058 

1,507,504 
81,588.870 
20,216,000 

6, 877, 581 
2,783,056 
8,004,881 


Yalaes. 


11,755,518 


5,820,046 
10,416.550 


127,082,270 
11, 835. 120 
12,026,06a 


61,343,450 


2,642,085 
2,280,005 

5,171,715 
4,550,550 

203,630 
4, 838, 005 
2,228,155 

2,732,100 
6,212,120 
1. 725, 805 


10, 660. 525 


24, 178, 710 
67,433,300 


Articles. 


Snjcar— Continued. 

Molasses cwt. 

Tallow  and  stearins  do.. 

Tea lbs 

Teeth,   elephant,    sea- 
horse and  sea-cow, 

cwt 

Tobacco: 
Manufactured,  cigars 

and  snuff lbs. 

Unmanufactured .  do . . 

Watches No. 

Wine galls. 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn loads. 

Sawn  or  split do. . 

Staves do.. 

Mahoipany tons. 

Wool— sheep,  lamb,  al- 
paca, and  the  llama 

tribe lbs. 

Woolen  rags tons . 

Woolen    and    worsted 
yam: 
Berlin  wool  and  yam 
used  for  fancy  pur- 

poaea lbs 

Yam  for  weaving .  do . . 
Yeast,  diied owt. 


Quanttttea. 


802,875 
1,006,060 
212,148,820 


0,886 


4,247.257 

70,123.830 

554,137 

14,620,738 

1,035,854 

4,23.^508 

124,840 

56,053 


505,687.500 
82,642 


1,255,425 

14,632,653 

283,238 


Talnea. 


1695.050 

7,000,075 

58,284,050 


2,482,700 


6,188,725 
13,047,675 

8,132,410 
25^631,060 

23, 184. 885 

47,900.005 

2,606,175 

2,438,755 


105,888,44» 
8,400,975 


1,107,000 
8,871,085 
i,087,6«^ 


Principal  ariiclee  of  impart  into  the  United  Kingdom  ^^  1885  compared  with  1884. 


Articles. 


Animals: 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows,  and 
calves number. 

Sheep  and  lamba do. . 

Bacon  and  hams cwt. 

Beef do.. 

Bones   (except  whale- 
bone)   tons. 

Brimstone cwt. 

Bristles lbs 

Butter  andbutterioe. .  .cwt. 
Candles,  of  all  sorts. . . .  do . . 
Caoutchouc do.. 

C hina,  porcelain,  &o .    do . . 

Clocks number . 

Cocoa cwt. 

Coffee do.. 

Confectionery do . . 

Cora: 

Wheat do.. 

Barley do.. 

Oats do.. 

Maize do.. 

Other  kinds do . . 

Flour  of  wheat do . . 

Flour  of  other  kinds .  do . . 

Cotton,  raw do.. 

Drugs: 

Bu*k,  Peruvian do.. 

Opium lbs. 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuffs: 

Cochineal cwt. 

Cutch  and  gambler,  .tons. 

Indigo cwt. 

Madder,  madder-root,  ga- 
ruQcine,  and  mnnijeet, 
cwt 

Sumach tons. 

Valonia do.. 

Unennmerated cwt . 

Dye-woods tons. 


Increase. 


640,023 
51,127 


28,248 


3,274 

88,216 

701. 018 


34,848 

14, 102, 708 

2,413,145 

135, 323 

6,746,271 

218,765 

737,542 


22,313 
210,424 


1,613 


242,881 
3,085 


Decrease. 


52,420 
104,156 


8.468 
27.350 

74.063 
26,328 
18,703 
03, 307 


103,003 


31,347. 
2, 887. 070. 


538 

5.007 

10,100 


547 
4,060 


Articles. 


Eggs M. 

Feathers,  ornamental .  .lbs 

Fish cwt 

Flax  and  hemp : 
Flax,    dressed   and    un- 
dressed  cwt. 

Tow  or  cordilla  of  flax  and 

hemp cwt. 

Hemp  andlike  substances, 
dressed  and  undressed 

(except  jute) cwt. 

Jute do.. 

Fmits: 

Currants do.. 

Raisins do. . 

Oran;2;es  and    lemons, 

bosh 

Baw.  exclusive   of  nuts. 

bush 

Glass,  of  all  kinds cwt. 

Guano..... tons. 

Gum.  of  all  sorts owt. 

Gutta  pcrcha do  . 

Hair,   goat's  hair  or  wooL 

lbs 

Hides,  raw,  dry,  and* wet, 

cwts 

Hops do.. 

Lard do.. 

Leather lbs. 

Leather  gloves pre. 

Meat: 
Unennmerated,  salted  or 

fresh cwt  ■ 

Pi-eserved,  other  than 

salted cwt 

Metals : 
Copper : 
Ore  and  regulus. .  .tons. 
Unwrought,  part 
wrought,  and  old  cop- 
per  tons 


Increase. 


0,170 
'i64,'i48' 

32,400 
80,826 


104,478 
632, 117 


70,364 


148,826 
77,871 


60.580 


12,288 

10, 175 

171,383 

3,070,404 


78,978 
76,760 

2,804 

1,762 


Decrease. 


117,845 


74, 461 

587.796 


23,089 

8,'87i 

2,534,88e 


1,512,732 
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Frimripal  ariioles  of  impart  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1885,  j-o, — Continned. 


ATtidM. 


Hctal»— Coniinaed. 

Iron  ore tons. 

Iron  bars ...do.. 

Ironaod  steel,  wroaghtor 

manaflMstnred cwt . 

Lead,    pig  and  sheet, 

tons  ..  

Tin,    in   blocks,    ingots, 
bars,  and  slabs — cwt. 
Zinc: 

Cmde tons. 

Hannfaotares do. . 

Kats  and  kernels  used  for 
expressing  oil  there- 
from   tons. 

OU: 

Fish tons. 

Palm cwt. 

Cocoannt do.. 

Olive tons. 

Seed do.. 

Turpentine cwt. 

Oil-se«dcake — tons. 

Onions,raw bosh. 

Paper: 
For  printing  or  writing, 

cwt 

Other  (except  hangings), 

cwt 

Petroleum gals. 

Pork cwt. 

Potatoes do . . . 

Pyrites  of  iron  or  copper, 

tons 

Bags  and  paper-making  ma- 
terials: 

Bags tons. 

Sspaito  and   other  ma> 

terials tons. 

Bice cwt. 

Bosin do.. 

Saltpeter do.. 

Saltpeter  cubic  niter. .  .do. . 
Seeds: 

CloTcr  and  grass cwt 

Ck>tton tons 

Flax  or  linseed qrs 


Bape 


£ 


Increase. 


91.769 
7,111 


12,471 


891 
64,427 


7,014 
412 


18.120 
500,210 


52,410 


20,897,852 
46,  lU 


91,448 


88,560 


216, 887 

25,439 

67,658 

250.469 

215,570 


Decrease. 


227.605 

1,004 

12,109 


18, 511 


18,511 


58,903 
'i54,'8i6 


114,  Ul 


144,226 


768 


990,808 

158,601 

8,901 


Articles. 


SUk: 

Xnabs    or    husks    and 
waste cwt. 

Baw lbs. 

Thrown do.. 

Skins  and  ftirs : 

Goat,  undressed. number. 

Seal do.. 

Sheep    and    lamb,    un- 
dressed  number. 

Furs  of  all  sorts. number. 
Spices : 

Cinnamon lbs. 

Pepper do.. 

Of  all  other  sorts do. . 

Spirito: 

Bum gals. 

Brandy do.. 

Other do.. 

Sujzar: 

Keflned      sugar     candy, 
cwt 

Unrefined cwt . 

Molasses do.. 

Tallow  and  stearine . .  .cwt. 

Tea lbs. 

Teeth,  elephant's,  sea-cow, 

and  sea-horse cwt. 

Tobacco: 

Unmannfactured lbs. 

Manufactured,  and  cigars, 

pounds 

Watches  : number. 

Wine gals. 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn loads- 
Sawn  or  split  do.. 

Stares do. . 

Mahogany tons. 

Wool,  sheep,  lamb,  alpaca, 
and    the  Uama   tribe, 

pounds 

Woolen  rags tons. 

Woolen  and  worsted  yamx 

Berlin  wool  and  yam  used 
for  fancy  purposes . .  lbs . 

Yam  for  weaTing. . .  .do. . 
Yeast,  dried owt 


Increase. 


1,121,884 


524,850 


8,712,109 


404,080 


1,081,921 

25,582,982 
87,821 


1,065,178 


186,044 


1,620 


160,805 

1,290,968 

10,722 


Decrease. 


14,192 

2,441,102 

98,648 


182,914 

1, 784, 806 
870,240 

'i,"4i9,*627 
498,891 

""2i,'885 


206,120 

19,2)0 

105,928 

1,788.939 

204 


476^533 

18,076 

10,099  ' 
6,788 

20,889,071 
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Ex]^orUfToni  tlU  United  Kingdom  io  the  United  States  in  1885  compared  mih  1884. 
FBODUCE  AlO)  MAIHTFACTUBSS  OF  THB  UNITED  KENODOH. 


Articles. 


Alkali 

Animals 

Apparel,  iM 

Anus  and  Mnmauition • 

Beer  and  ale 

Bleaching  materials 

Books 

Cement 

Chemicals  and  dye-stnfb 

Coal  and  fuel 

Cottons,  all  kinds 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Olass  manofactares 

Hardware  and  cntlery 

Jute: 

Yam 

Manofactares 

Leather 

Linens 

Machinery 

Hetal,  wrought  and  unwronght 

Painters'  materials 

Paper,  all  sorts 

Pickles,  vinegar,  ^  

Bags,  for  paper 

Salt 

Silk  manofactares 

Skins  and  ftirs 

Stationery  (not  paper) 

Telegraphic  apparatus 

Wool,  raw  and  mmafactnred . . 
All  other  articles 

Total 


Talae. 


15, 131. 805 
875,225 

1,867,685 
616,870 
700,820 

1,424,145 

1,816,640 
620,450 

1,878,000 

764,925 

11,855.585 

8.403,085 
824,210 

1,461,805 

488.895 

4,209,640 

966,800 

11,421,160 

1,452,430 

21,987,925 

483,780 

842,180 

890,910 

2,024,845 

1, 152, 930 

2, 937, 015 

2,829,400 

374,980 

65,585 

15. 070, 535 

11,010,895 


109, 969, 105 


Increase 
oyerlB84. 


168,185 


86,855 
204,410 


51,965 


17,185 


25,740 


12.120 
'986,'265' 


ftom  1884. 


$176,880 
682,800 
225.485 
1U,140 
277,030 
85,170 


110,060 

2,097,680 

38,280 

225,480 

149,466 

56^075 
1,883,045 


80,085 

205.725 

2,879,500 

66.885 


28,005 
732,125 


448,685 
400,870 


1, 170, 055 
2,604,880 


12,164,075 


POBEIGN  AND  COLONIAL  PRODUCE. 


Caontohoac , 

Chemicals 

Coffee 

Cotton,  raw 

Drags 

Dyemg  or  tanning  staflii 

Peathers 

Plax 

Proits 

Gams 

Hair 

Hemp 

Hides,  raw 

Leather 

Metals 

Precioas  stones 

Bags  and  materials  for  paper  making 

Bice 

Seeds 

Skins  and  ftirs 

Spices 

Sagar,  onreflned 

Tea 

Wool 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$1,106,670 

518,685 

169,050 

546,060 

2, 007, 580 

1,685,565 

807, 875 

853.620 

1,123,490 

986,390 

018,805 

1.238,480 

1, 660, 100 

1,003,840 

5.685.285 

662,040 

1,483.455 

528,100 

293,095 

2,546,590 

1, 637. 145 

483,455 

1. 150, 340 

9,232,970' 

7,600,815 


45,508,840 


$88,185 


546,435 
110,075 


42,090 


82,480 
466,815 
581,820 
306,425 
568,570 
283,795 


156,850 


661^656 
446,835 


3,625,180 
406,  tXK) 


8,944,856 


$488,880 


178,125 
546^935 


1,415,996 

*M,"iio 


668,425 


100,680 
279,420 


826,185 
268,740 
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Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  United  States  of  America,  from  October  1, 1876,  to  8ep^ 
iember  30,  1886,  compiled  at  the  eonsulate-generalf  London. 

[Ye»r  ending  September  30.] 


Yean. 

BelfiMt. 

*  Birmingham. 

Bradford. 

Bristol. 

Cardiir. 

1877 

$6,640,660  13 
6,243,226  62 
7, 328, 156  19 
9. 416. 832  81 
7, 850, 100  68 
9,412,627  07 
8, 136. 805  43 
6. 842, 100  73 
7, 800,  096  65 
8,391.933  19 

$2,842,871  05      $7,311,10176 

2, 309. 513  42         5, 693. 799  37 

2. 435, 271  89        5, 955, 287  85 

m   4. 92U,  433  58       10. 731. 646  49 

4,  376,  611  92    '     7. 091. 304  18 

$218,222  00 
166,648  20 
164,662  24 
157, 177  01 
137, 978  83 
166,804  00 
174, 567  33 
202, 126  51 
899,655  00 
463.905  00 

$102,271  70 
296,903  74 
607.831  57 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1. 824. 812  07 

1881 

2, 148, 660  56 
2. 868. 766  84 

1882 

5,178.118  16 
4,719,827  19 
8.977,812  10 
2.  K75,  388  26 
3,218,881  93 

8, 385. 638  20 

9,463,444  93 

18,601,042  51 

11, 665. 989  95 

18.319.924  26 

1883 

1,672,881  14 
4,873,767  29 
8.785.602  65 

1884 

1886 

1880 

2.87&639  83 

78. 067, 438  50 

36, 854, 729  66       98, 119, 260  49 

t 

2,251.226  62 

19^660,887  39 

Year. 

» 
Cork.         1       DnbUn. 

Dondee. 

Donfermline. 

Falmonth. 

1877 

$40, 846  71 

53. 203  07 

83. 016  01 

308.  024  93 

179. 255  02 

124. 517  28 

86, 396  62 

71,631  23 

65.254  28 

256,836  22 

$560, 311  80 

583, 162  66 

702, 218  46 

1, 029. 415  77 

1, 172, 754  17 

976.  081  85 

903, 478  07 

937,  414  91 

781,782  04 

1,032,404  87 

$4, 826, 588  12 
4,641.500  47 
6,112.470  82 
H,  224.  285  20 
7, 381, 180  83 
7,  892, 926  82 
7, 917, 358  37 
7, 666,  359  66 
6.  335. 405  71 
6. 858, 574  36 

(*) 
$1,099,002  88. 
1,443,045  82 
2. 160. 227  76 
1,  889, 286  45 
2. 404,  535  63 
2. 139, 480  02 
1,846,596  28 
1.598,769  89 
1,659.097  14 

$63,451  77 
55,036  64 
67,253  47 

132. 469  40 

1878 :... 

1879 

1880 

1881 

76,517  79 

1882 

108.018  53 

1888 

53,684  43 

1884 

104, 732  18 
98.655  54 

1886 

1880 

59,043  13 

1, 268, 979  27* 

8,669,924  10 

66. 855, 809  36 

16, 240. 040  07 

808,857  88 

Year. 

Glasgow. 

Qlonoester.    1          Hull. 

Leeds. 

Leith. 

1877 

$4,589,156  85 
4. 249, 000  00 
5.298,345  00 
9. 219, 927  88 
9. 723, 231  70 

10, 219, 715  60 
9, 662, 722  89 
7, 381, 874  93 
6, 285, 319  35 
6,549.455  96 

(t)                        C) 

(t)            1            (I) 

(1)                        1181.683  00 

$1,704,827  58 
1,411.370  50 
1, 556, 965  90 
3  615, 338  09 
2, 839.  801  07 
4, 770, 336  87 
4,.  508.  734  63 
5, 377, 193  16 
3, 884,  045  99 
6, 179, 506  35 

$1,671.257  79 
611. 810  09 

1878 

1879 

868. 939  12 

1880 

$105,  880  38 
256. 572  62 
143, 901  74 
198. 171  62 
2W.375  36 
154,030  79 
140. 753  74 

647. 247  23 
2 V,  353  48 
384. 164  81 
371. 324  57 
459, 408  67 
433.112  51 
249. 066  87 

548,321  12 
687,  578  90 
735, 938  67 
906, 710  02 
993,  368  76 

1881 

1882 

188i 

1884 

1885 

1886 

895, 903  50 
843,961  62 

72, 178. 750  16 

1, 302, 676  15 

2, 848. 421  23 

34.853.620  19 

8, 163, 700  49 

t                                                           i 
Year.                   Liverpool.            London.         Londonderry. 

Manchester.      New^t^e^,n. 

1077 

$22, 585, 056  66 

19,084.235  16 
23,062,247  11 
42, 589. 566  16 
29,119,805  65 
84. 781,  520  69 
32,594.617  92 
28, 728, 569  10 
26, 677, 507  59 
83, 632. 938  68 

$22,728.837  83                 $782  16 
19.416.681  34  i             1.797  66 

$9,876,768  09    {       ffoJl^OO 
8, 176, 886  53  '            793. 280  86 

1878 

1879 

24, 42U,  872  05 
62,681,120  18 
50.  549. 973  44 
64.240,152  97 
48,015,186  59 
46,  003, 504  86 
37, 823. 547  79 
51,632,923  19 

2, 133  92 
2, 610  03 
1, 552  93 
169, 918  81 
2,816  81 
2, 016  97 
1.401  85 
4,235  91 

8,814,443  02 
15.236,381  28 
12,148,827  29 
14.383,407  28 
14, 564, 426  86 
13,470,474  91 
10,583,050  84 
11, 281, 578  00 

1. 018. 306  44 

1880 

1881 

1882 

2,828.551  69 
2,035,311  35 
2, 094. 655  69 

1883 

2, 459, 258  23 

1884 

2, 202, 483  25 

1885 

1,786,211  85 

1886 

1, 940, 886  69 

292. 755. 964  61 

417, 012, 702  24 

189. 266  55 

118, 644, 743  58 

18, 907, 659  30 

*  Hitherto  an  agency  of  the  Leith  consalate. 
t  Hitherto  an  agency  of  the  Bristol  consalate. 
1  Hitherto  an  agency  of  the  Leeds  consulate. 

(  These  flgores  represent  the  amount  of  exports  (h>m  the  Newcastle  agencies  not  embodied  in  the 
Gmisnlar  Beport  of  1877. 
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Value  of  deolareil  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  of  the  United  Kinadom  (^ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  United  States  of  AmerioOf  ifo.— Continnea. 

[Year  ending  September  80.  J 


Year. 

Nottingham. 

Plymouth.     |      Sheffield. 

1 

ig77 

(•) 
$3,062,216  71 
4,421,238  42 
7, 137, 796  16 
8,467,304  18 
9. 774, 648  65 
8,881,569  1^9 
6,536,813  48 
^  288, 572  34 
6,731,355  84 

$21, 071  69 
21,473  92 
10,611  84 
88,154  94 
59. 130  95 
89, 117  46 
152, 014  43 
245,087  15 
90, 727  70 
97,866  35 

$5,720,33120 
2, 140, 443  49 
2.723.943  18 
5. 189. 692  84 
^  955. 769  89 
6.217.J48  54 
3,947.766  91 
3, 069. 771  88 
2, 186, 746  21 
2, 546, 092  71 

$2,428,483  17 
2, 604, 681  77 
2,687.476  73 
8.703,844  73 
8,815.760  65 
8,419.833  88 
4, 076, 490  89 
2, 850, 551  83 
2,000,865  56 
8. 136. 018  06 

1878 

t$44,686:!8 

64,189  22 

84,582  49 

43,838  87 

90,865  87 

99.396  63 

148,658  88 

6,974  05 

6^437  48 

ig79 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

68.801,410  67 

825,255  93      89,098,306  85           637,929  77!      31,532,008  16 

1 

*  Hitherto  an  agency  of  the  Sheffield  consulate. 

t  This  amount  represents  tho  exports  for  the  September  quarter  of  1878.  Soathampton  having  only 
at  the  commenoemenC  of  that  quarter  been  erected  into  a  consalat&  the  i»iir  quarters  of  the  year  1877 
and  the  first  tliree  qoarters  of  1878  were  embodied  in  the  returns  of  the  consulate-general  at  London, 
of  which  Southampton  was  during  that  period  an  agency. 


SUMMARY. 

Gross  total  for  the  year  ending  September  80, 1877 {^^lOTjIS  00 

' $94,«59.095  89 

1878 82,760,880  45 

1879 98,479,904  32 

1880 191,973,290  22 

1881 158,788,061  80 

1882 179. 439, 846  4* 

1883 165,207,987  61 

1884 V.-... 157,314,696  65 

1885 132, 713, 605  «► 

1886 165,612,318  36 

Gross  total  for  the  ten  years  ending  September  80, 1886 1,426,848,167  02 

*  These  figures  represent  the  amount  of  exports  from  the  Newcastle  agencies  not  embodied  in  the 
CSonsular  Beport  of  1877. 


Beoapitulation  for  thetei^  years  ending  September  20, 1886. 


Consolates. 


Amount. 


London , 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Bradford 

Belfast 

Glasgow 

Dundee 

Nottingham* 

Sheffield 

Birmingham 

Leeds 

Tunstall 

Cardiff. 

Newcastle 


$417,012, 
292,755, 
118,544. 
98,119, 
78,067, 
72,178, 
66, 855, 
58,801, 
39, 698. 
86,854. 
84,853, 
31, 532. 
19, 559, 
18, 907, 


702  24 
964  61 
743  68 
269  49 
438  60 
750  16 
809  36 
410  67 
305  85 
729  56 
620  19 
008  16 
387  39 
659  30 


Consolates. 


Dunfermline* 

Dublin 

Leith 

Hullt 

Bristol 

Gloucester!  .. 

Cork 

Plymouth.... 
Ffumoath..... 
Southampton . 
Londonderry  . 

Total.... 


Amount. 


♦ie.240. 

8,669. 

8,163. 

2,848, 

2.261, 

1.802, 

1.268, 

825, 

808, 

637, 

189, 


040  07 
924  10 
790  40 
421  2a 
225  62 
676  15 
979  27 
255  98 
H67  88 
929  77 
266  55 


1,426,848,167  02 


*  These  figures  represent  only  the  declared  value  of  exports  for  the  nine  years  ending  September  80, 
1886,  those  for  the  previous  years  being  embodied  in  tne  rei>orts  from  Sheffield  and  Leith,  of  which 
consulates  Nottingham  and  Dunfermline  had  been  agencies. 

t  These  figures  represent  only  the  declared  value  of  exports  for  the  eight  years  ending  September  30. 
1886.  those  for  the  previous  years  being  embodied  in  the  reports  from  Leeas,  of  which  consulate  Hull 
has  o^n  an  agency. 

X  These  figures  represent  only  the  deduced  value  of  exports  for  Uie  seven  vears  ending  September 
80, 1886,  those  for  the  previous  years  being  embodied  in  the  reports  from  Bristol,  of  which  oonsnlat* 
Glonoester  had  been  an  agency. 
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B^apitulaHonfar  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 


ConwUtet. 


liOndon 

XiTeipool . . . 
Bradford.... 
Manchester. 

Belfast 

Dundee 

Olasffow.... 
Nottingham 

Leeds 

Birmfaigham 
Tunstall.... 
Sheffield.... 

Cardiff 

Newcastle . . 


Amount 


|51, 632, 023  19 

83. 532. 038  63 

18. 319, 924  26 

11, 281, 578  09 

8,391,938  19 

6, 8^8, 574  86 

6,549.455  96 

5, 731, 855  84 

5, 179, 506  35 

8, 218, 881  93 

8, 136, 018  95 

2,546,092  71 

2, 378, 539  83 

1,940,806  60 


Consnlates. 


Dunfermline. 

Dublin 

Leith 

Bristol 

Cork 

Hull 

Gloucester... 
Plymouth.... 
Falmouth.... 
Southampton 
Londonderry. 

Total... 


Amount. 


l.«60, 

1.032, 

843, 

463, 

256, 

240, 

140, 

07, 

60, 

6, 

4, 


007  14 
404  87 
061  62 
095  00 
836  22 
066  87 
758  74 
866  85 
043  13 
437  48 
285  01 


165, 512, 318  36 


Value  of  declared  exparie  from  the  various  consular  districts  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  four  quarters  of  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1885.' 


City. 


BeUkst 

Birmingham  . 

Brsdford 

Bristol 

•Cardiff 

<5ork 

Dublin 

Dundee 

Dunfermline . 
Falmonth .... 

Glasgow 

^^lonceeter . . . 

Hull 

Leeds 

Xeith 

Liverpool.... 

London  

Londonderry. 
Manchester. . 
N^ewcastle ... 
Kottingham.. 
Plymouth . . . . 

Sheffield 

-Southampton 
Tansudl 


Quarters  ending— 


Deo.  81, 1884. 


1^ 

1, 
h 

1, 


8, 
1, 


710,705  78 
718, 008  51 

662.850  82 
48,180  00 

214,225  60 

21,681  10 

104,050  01 

784,880  70 

887.124  20 

18, 261  58 

614. 801  61 

80.078  84 

100. 642  70 

878,678  70 

221,704  88 

663,424  07 

082.851  20 
405  16 

816^881  58 
480^266  66 
108, 875  76 
37, 146  18 
628,887  77 
1,542  54 
610,048  70 


Total 81,258,476  15 


liar.  81, 1886. 


12,800,654  71 

627,068  60 

2,876.021  84 

84,808  00 

846,428  02 

12.664  75 

132JB52  78 

1, 670, 416  20 

447.78011 

80,163  88 

1, 881, 807  70 

44,622  86 

121,051  10 

020,880  68 

200, 310  80 

6. 653, 770  62 

0,047,6U66 

220  88 

2,841,85145 

451.897  50 

1, 580, 472  83 

24,870  77 

477,725  04 

205  76 

620,688  06 


82,781,620  06 


June  80, 1886.  Sept.  80, 1886. 


$1,680^410  06 

660, 681  10 

2,817,004  74 

124,260  00 

771, 184  25 

0,824  06 

106,606  61 

1,435,445  01 

267.772  44 

15^008  71 

1,046,310  88 

26,461  23 

126. 210  00 

846,536  88 

176.504  00 

6, 806. 475  76 

8, 747, 533  16 

221  78 

2,430.238  15 

487.700  18 

053.886  40 

11. 050  47 

603,405  88 

1.862  76 

728,638  86 


80,281,181  62 


8, 810, 
142, 
058, 

21, 
258, 

1,545, 

646, 

25, 

1.802, 

44, 

76, 

1.234. 

288, 

7,053. 

11,445, 

2,004. 

411. 

1.636, 

10^ 
681, 

2. 
850. 


326  16 
884  06 
104  55 
430  00 
814  40 
588  47 
462  44 
258  62 
074  06 
281  87 
800  07 
873  86 
198  68 
540  03 
208  38 

837  14 
518  77 
544  50 
070  21 
847  56 

838  76 
751  88 
687  02 
272  00 
640  46 


88L447.817  26 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$7,800.006  66 

2,875,888  26 

11, 565. 080  06 

800,656  00 

8,785^602  65 

65.254  28 

781^782  04 

0^835,405  71 

1.608,760  80 

08,656  54 

6,285.810  85 

154,080  70 

488. 112  61 

8,885.045  00 

805.003  60 

26.607,507  60 

87,823,547  70 

1,401  86 

10, 588, 050  84 

1,786,21185 

6,288,572  84 

00, 727  70 

2.186,745  21 

5,074  05 

2,800,865  66 


182.718.606  89 


H.  Ex,  171 39 
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Value  of  the  declared  exports  at  the  various  consular  districts  of  the  United  States  in  Ike 

United  Kingdom  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886,  and  oom- 

pared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year  {see  foregoing  tabular  statement)^ 


City. 


Belfast 

BirmiD^ham  . 

Brailford 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Cork 

Dablin 

Dundee 

DaDfermline . 
Falmouth  . . . . 

Olasgow 

Olouoester . . . 

Hull 

Leeds 

Leith 

Liverpool.... 

London  

Londonderry. 
Hanchester . . 
Newcastle  ... 
Nottingham.. 
Plymouth.... 

Sheffield 

Southampton 
Tnnstall 


Total 


Quarters  ending— 


Deo.  31, 1885. 


n, 
4; 

1. 
1, 
1, 

8, 
11, 

2. 

1, 


055,668  83 
762, 091  62 
544, 413  74 

217. 939  00 
858,  f  08  12 

57,1632  61 
268,347  22 
657, 454  07 
400, 817  74 

25,553  18 
839, 711  06 

89,486  70 

72,687  06 
d79,963  84 
203, 523  44 

517. 940  85 
884,845  23 

461  54 
080,886  79 
837, 613  96 
301, 196  68 
12,664  47 
614, 616  88 
1,281  94 
649, 140  64 


89,484.047  75 


Mar.  31, 1886.  June  80, 1886. 


$2,381, 

745, 

4, 770, 

73, 

190, 

52, 

264. 

1. 742, 

451. 

14. 

1.526. 

42, 

63, 

1,263, 

219. 

8,753, 

12,634, 

8, 

3.324, 

624, 

1,742, 

20, 

;i93, 

2, 

780, 


411  32 
445  01 
700  50 
309  00 
790  06 
Oil  37 
253  80 
010  32 
220  72 
558  55 
311  30 
861  12 
531  15 
727  22 
912  07 
048  90 
094  38 
023  86 
990  89 
924  02 
190  78 
396  00 
573  98 
660  74 
600  93 


42,231,458*90 


$1,647. 

778, 

4.189, 

81, 

728, 

87, 

253. 

1,580, 

290. 

». 

1. 810, 

31. 

62, 

1,218, 

190, 

9,005, 

12.828, 

2.520. 

532, 

1.056, 

26, 

629, 

1. 
833, 


447  20 
912  80 
412  64 
621  00 
897  24 
757  85 
354  00 
582  50 
630  47 
621  98 
819  31 
243  44 
902  59 
782  08 
814  27 
612  80 
778  76 
649  29 
505  70 
247  29 
06;  93 
272  77 
938  79 
778  69 
961  80 


Sept.  30. 1886L 


39,257,897  28 


12,457. 

932, 

4.815, 

W, 
600, 
109, 
246, 
1.869. 
516. 

0. 

1,872, 

27. 

49, 

1.617, 

229, 

7,256, 

14,783, 

8.355, 
448, 

1.63t 

38. 

707, 


405  84 
431  60 
397  32 
621  00 
244  41 
434  39 
449  85 
687  38 
228  21 
809  42 
614  29 
162  48 
945  48 
033  21 
711  84 
336  13 
209  82 
101  22 
604  71 
111  42 
906  45 
533  11 
063 
716 


Total  for  the 
year. 


16 
11 


872,415  58 


44,539,414  48 


$8,891, 

8,218, 

18, 319, 

463, 

2,378. 

256, 

1.032. 

6.858, 

1.659, 

69. 

6,549, 

140, 

340, 

5, 179, 

843, 

33,582, 

51, 632, 

4, 

11,281, 

1,940, 

6.731, 

2.640, 

6, 

8.136, 


933  19 
881  98 
924  26 
995  00 
539  83 
836  22 
404  87 
574  36 
097  14 
043  13 
455  96 
753  74 
066  87 
506  85 
961  62 
938  68 
923  19 
265  91 
578  09 
896  6» 
355  84 
866  85 
092  71 
437  48 
018  05 


165,  512. 318  36> 


December  81, 1885 $89,484,047  75 

December  31,1884 i 81,253.476  15 

Increase 8,230,57160 


Harch8l,1886 42,231,458  90 

March31,1885 32,781,620  96 

Increase 9,449,837  94 


Jnne80,1886 39.257,397  28 

Jnne80,1885 30,231,181  52 

Increase 9,026,215  76 


September 30, 1886 44,539.414  48 

September  30, 1885 38,447,817  26 

Increase 6,002,097  17 


Increase  December  quarter,  $8,230,571  60,  or  nearly 

21  per  cent. 
Increase  March  quarter,  $0,449,837  94,  or  more 

than  22  per  cent. 
Increase  «J  une  quarter,  $9,026,215  76,  or  nearly  28 

per  cent. 
Increase  September    quarter,    $6,092,097  17,   or 

nearly  13}  per  cent. 
Total  increase  for  year  ending  September  80,1886. 

$32,798,722  47,  or  nearly  20  per  cent. 


ValM  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  London^  England,  to  the  United 
States  dunng  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1':^^. 


Articles. 


Beer,  wine,  and  spirits 

Books  and  stationery 

Chemicals,  soda,  ico 

Clothing 

Diamonds 

Dry  goods,  silks,  woolens,  cot- 
tons, laces,  dec 

Feathers 

Hops  

Iron,  steelj  metals,  &c 

Leaf  her,  hides,  skiDs,  fnrs,  &c. . . 

Machinery  and  hardware 

Bags  and  paper  waste 

Raw  silk 

Seeds  

Tea. I 

Wool 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. . 

Increase 


Quarters  ending — 


Deo.  81, 1885. 


$184, 947  38 

347.  805  34 

1, 079, 2»3  33 

28, 498  UO 

506, 570  00 


791. 
136, 

13. 

2.216, 

1. 278, 

10. 

131. 

54. 

62, 

310. 

757. 

3, 965. 


304  97 
800  63 
057  84 
4ti9  45 
965  74 
759  67 
455  10 
229  03 
049  37 
578  42 
820  14 
210  82 


11,884,845  23 
8,082,851  20 


3. 801, 994  03 


Mar.  31, 1886.  |  June  30, 1886. 


$186,403  49 

312, 008  87 

396, 444  01 

60, 872  32 

863, 828  79 


1,335, 

136, 

2, 

3.206, 

1. 213, 

19. 

109, 

49, 

54, 

192, 

879, 

3, 614, 


220  90 
841  44 
956  90 
967  49 
870  98 
448  70 
704  98 
361  56 
686  48 
151  12 
033  71 
202  55 


12. 634. 094  38 
9, 047. 644  66 


3,586,449  72 


$185. 506  09 

355,  856  10 

242,638  14 

87, 351  77 

822, 065  28 


478. 
234. 

1. 

4,324, 

1,257. 

16, 

100. 

3, 

25, 

311, 

141. 

3,790, 


638  50 
271  97 
241  06 
092  42 
813  19 
692  75 
739  57 
177  06 
637  98 
515  90 
1.53  84 
382  14 


12.  328.  773  76 
8,  747,  533  16 


3, 581, 240  60 


Sept  30, 1886. 


$99, 740  14 

316, 310  62 

128,  U66  39 

55,767  17 

1, 348, 117  12 

1, 283, 577  82 

231, 772  98 

123, 562  71 

2,  813,  390  91 

718, 720  78 

25, 693  43 

84, 476  30 


25,233  39 

131,729  82 

961,765  91 

6,434,284  33 


14,785,209  82 
11, 445, 518  77 


TotaL 


$656,597  10 

1.332.160  93 

1,»46,381  87 

182,489  26 

3, 540.  581  10 


3,888. 

739. 

140, 

12,560, 

4,469. 

72, 

426. 

106, 

167, 

957, 

2,739, 

17,804, 


742  19 
687  02 
818  60 
920  27 
370  69 
594  55 
375  95 
761  65 
607  23 
975  26 
773  60 
079  84 


3,839,691  05 


61.632,923  19 
87, 323,  .',47  79 


14,309,375  40 
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Value  of  declared  exports  from  ihia  consulate-general  to  the  United  States  for  the  years 
1885  and  1886,  also  increase  or  decrease  of  value  in  the  articles  named. 


Articles. 


Beer,  wines,  snd  spirits  . 
Books  and  stationery  . . 
Chemicals,    soda,    and 

dni;{s 

Clothing 

Diamonds 

Dry  goods 

Feathers 

Hops 

Iron,  steel,  dec 

Leather,    hides,    skins, 

fors,  Ac    

Machinery    and   hard* 

ware 

Ra^  and  paper  waste . . 

BawsUk.r... 

Seeds 

Tea 

Wool 

Hiacellaneons 


Total 


1885. 


$429, 070  15 
1.474,804  53 

1, 700, 885  79 

207, 766  67 

2, 356, 838  85 

4,010,019  29 

766. 324  32 
13, 790  52 

8, 136, 580  61 

4, 105, 496  36 

66,082  00 

1,147,884  23 

53. 968  59 

212, 458  03 

880. 325  10 
1, 279, 818  70 

10,490,444  05 


1886. 


1656,507  10 
1, 332. 160  93 

1,846,381  87 
,  182,  489  26 
I  3,540,581  19 
i  3, 888, 742  19 
,  739,  687  02 
'  140, 818  60 
12, 560, 920  27 

4, 409, 370  69 

72,594  65 
426. 375  95 
106, 767  65 
167, 607  22 
957, 975  26 
2, 739, 773  60 
17,804,079  84 


87, 323, 547  70 


51,632,923  10 


Increase. 


$227, 526  95 


145, 496  08 
i,*i83,*742  34 


127, 028  08 
4, 424, 839  66 

363, 874  33 

16, 612  56 


52,709  06 


77, 650  16 
1,459,954  00 
7,313,635  79 


15, 392, 550  90 


Decrease. 


$142, 733  60 


25,277  41 


122, 177  10 
26,6j7  30 


721, 508  28 
"'44.'850*8i 


1, 083, 184  50 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


53  + 


'50+' 


921  + 

81+ 
29i+ 


•7  + 


1141+ 
674+ 


*88i+ 


Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease. 


H+ 


12  + 


3  + 
3i+ 


621+ 
"21  + 


*Net  total  increase. 


SUMMABY. 


Total  for  year  ending  September 

ao,  1886 $51,632,023  19 

Total  for  year  ending  September 

20,  1886 87,328,547  79 

Net  total  increase 14,300,375  40 


Increase  in  11  articles $15,892,550  80 

Decrease  in  6  articles 1,083,184  50 

Net  totalinorease 14,809,876  40 


POPULATION. 

Since  the  last  census  was  taken,  in  1881,  statistics  of  population  have 
been  carefully  estimated  by  official  experts  to  the  middle  of  each  year. 
The  increase,  376,299  in  1885-'86,  is  only  13,049  greater  than  that  of 
1884-'85.  In  both  years  it  appears  that  population  was  added  to  every 
division  of  the  Kingdom,  Ireland  excepted. 

The  proportion  of  emigration  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States 
in  1885  was  larger  than  usual.  Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  all  who  left  this 
country  seeking  homes  elsewhere  went  to  and  settled  in  the  United 
States. 

Total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  estimated  to  the  middle  of  each  year  {exclusive 

of  army f  navy^  and  merchant  seaman). 


Divisions. 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland , 

Ireland 

ToUl. ........ 


1885. 


27,499.041 
8,007.736 
4. 024. 842 


86,831,119 


1886. 


27,870.586 
8, 049, 393 

4,887,439 


36,707,418 


Total  number  of  hirthSy  deaths^  and  marriages  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

^     Items. 

1884. 

1885. 

Births 

1.154,666 
603,110 
252,047 

L  185*768 

Deaths 

687,858 

2Carrtagea .......r...^ 

244,081 

€12 
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Number  of  emigranUf  of  British  origin  only,  to  countries  out  of  Europe. 


Destination. 


AnstraliA  and  New  Zealand 

British  North  America 

TTnited  States  of  America. . . 
Other  places 


rTotal 

Of  foreign  and  anknown  origin 


Total  emigration. 


1884. 


44, 

31,1] 

166,280 

11, 510 


242, 179 
61,722 


303,901 


1886. 


10,838 

137,687 

10.724 


207,644 
66,741 


264,885 


Number  of  immigrants  of  British  and  foreign  nationality  that  entered  the  United  Kingd4>m 

from  countries  out  of  Europe. 


Years. 


1884. 
1886. 


British  and 
Irish. 


91,356 
86,468 


Foreigners. 


82,007 
27,006 


Not  distin- 
goished. 


1(» 
1,075 


TotaL 


123,466 
113,649 


The  number  of  paupers  {exclueive  oftagrants)  in  reo^t  of  relief  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 

a  certain  day  in  1885. 


Census  taken. 

Adnltahle-bodied. 

'  All  other  panpers. 

TotaL 

In-door. 

Ont-door. 

TotaL 

In-door. 

Ont-door. 

TotaL 

In-door. 

Oat-door. 

Total. 

England    and 
wales,  Jan- 
nary  1,1885.. 

Scotland,  May 
14  1886  

38,909 

78,518 

102,427 
68,415 

7,416 

166,276 

516,453 

681,728 
83,676 

42,262 

766,666 

190,184 

608,971 

784,155 
91,091 

106,717 

Ireland,  end  of 
first  week  in 
January, 
1885 

• 

7,416 

42,262 

49,678 

57,039 

Total     for 
United  King, 
dom  ......... 

3L825 

78,618 

168,268 

208,537 

515,463 

289,862 

651,010 

981,963 

Am^mnt  esependedin  relief  of  poor  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1885. 

England  and  Wales $36,179,815 

Scotland 4,357,660 

Ireland 6,295,065 

Total 46, 831. 920 

r 

Criminal  retumSf  1885. 


Divisions. 

Committed  for  trial. 

Convicted. 

Acquitted. 

Trials  post- 
poned through 
oisagreement 
of  Juries. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

England  and  Wales 

11,318 
2,083 
2,349 

2,268 
464 
601 

13,686 
2,637 
2,850 

10,600 
1,956 
1,673 

3,029 

628 

1,191 

8c(^1and 

Ireland ,  r 

Total 

16,760 

3,223 

18,973 

• 

14,029 

4,748 

ys 
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The  favorable  signs  in  the  criminal  retoms  of  the  Kingdom  since  1882 
are  marked  and  significant.  In  that  year  there  were  15,898  convictions ; 
in  1885,  14,029 — a  reduction,  not  considering  increase  of  population, 
approximating  to  12  per  cent.  This  encouraging  change  was  not  acci- 
dental. The  cause,  it  is  thought,  may  be  largely  ascribed  to  the  reduced 
consumption  during  that  period  of  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors, 
a  fact  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Wines,  spirits,  and  heer  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Yeftr. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Wines. 


Oallons, 
14.431,282 
14,382,083 
14,075.625 
13,848,748 


Forei^ 
spirits. 


OaUons. 
8,292,126 
8, 235, 738 
8,085,705 
7,035,085 


Domestio 
spirits. 


QaUont. 
20. 251, 754 
20,421,500 
28, 745, 898 
27,848,805 


Beer. 


Bturrelt. 
27,023,616 
26.828^040 
27. 586, 626 
27,101.238 


EDUCATION. 

The  quasi  public  schools  of  the  Kingdom  were  attended  by  115,140 
more  children  iu  1885  than  in  1884,  and  the  parliamentary  grants  for 
education  were  $1,493,775  greater.  The  per  capita  tax,  to  which  allu- 
sion wa«  made  in  the  report  of  last  year,  is  still  imposed  upon  the 
scholars.  The  people  of  our  country  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  self- 
denial  that  is  practiced  by  impoverished  parents  here  iu  order  to  meet 
this  weekly  assessment.  The  feeling  against  this  taxation  has,  however^ 
become  so  universal  that  it  will  in  all  probability  soon  be  abolished. 

Primary  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1885. 


Divisions. 


Number 

schools 

inspected. 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


18.805 
3,081 
7,036 


Number  chil- 
dren who  can 
be  accommo- 
dated. 


4.008,718 

660. 101 

1,075.604 


Average  num- 
ber children 
in  attendance. 


8, 371. 325 
455,655 
502,454 


Xnmber  chil* 
dren  present 
at  inspection. 


3,002,074 
521, 417 


Amount  expended  from  parliamentary  grants  In  1885,  #22,165,715. 

Average  strength  of  the  British  army  and  navy. 


Year. 


1884. 
1886. 


RegnlArarmy. 


At  home. 


80,004 
01,670 


Abroad. 


03,010 
106,485 


Total. 


188,004 
108,064 


Navy. 


Oi&oers 
and  men. 


44,550 
48,600 


Marines. 


12,400 
12,000 


TotaL 


66,050 
61,500 


Effective  strength  of  the  army  reserve,  militia,  and  yeomanry,  and  number  of  volunteers 

^enrolled. 


Class. 


Army  reserve 

Killtia  and  militia  reserve 

Yeomanry 

Volunteers 

Totol 


43, 185 
113,787 

11.488 
215. 015 


383,475 


1885. 


47,024 
110,856 

11.500 
224.012 


401,882 
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AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  a  matter  of  controversy  among  agricultural  economists  whether 
the  year  1885-'86  was  not,  everything  considered,  the  most  unfortunate 
one  for  farmers  since  1879.  About  the  only  ameliorating  circumstances 
were  the  root  crop,  which  was  extraordinary  in  quality  and  quantity, 
the  great  rise  which  took  place  in  the  price  of  wool,  and  the  improve! 
healthy  condition  of  the  flocks  and  herds. 

There  were  under  cultivation  in  the  aggregate,  36,469  acres  more  than 
in  1885,  but  there  was  a  decrease  of  195,198  acres  in  the  area  under 
wheat,  a  fact  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat 
in  1885. 

The  extension  of  permanent  pasture  land  still  continues.  In  1886  the 
increase  was  192,800  acres,  making  the  total  area  15,535,200  acres,  in- 
dicating the  steady  change  occurring  against  cereal  cultivation,  and  in 
favor  of  grazing. 

The  area  under  barley  was  also  less  than  in  the  year  previous.  The 
marked  increase  in  the  acreage  under  oats  was  because  the  oat  crop  has 
been  found  more  reliable  and  more  remunerative  than  either  barley  or 
wheat. 

About  the  same  number  of  acres  were  devoted  to  hops  as  in  1885, 
and,  as  appears  elsewhere,  the  importation  of  hops  was  greater  than 
1884  or  1885. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  bat  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  sheep,  lambs,  and  pigs.  Prices  were  generally 
worse  than  in  1885,  notably  so  in  the  cereals.  The  price  of  meat  and 
store  cattle  ruled  lower  than  in  1884r-'85,  but  sheep  substantially  im- 
proved in  value. 

Agriculture. 


Crops. 


Com  crops 

Green  crops 

Clover  under  rotation  and  permanent  pasture 

Flax 

Hops 

Bare  fiidlow 

Total 


1886. 


Aerei. 

9,878,787 

4, 728,452 

83,656.660 

130,933 

70,127 

670,280 


47,932,239 


1885. 


Aerei. 

10,014,625 

4,765,195 

82,364,277 

110,689 

71,327 

679,707 


47,895,770 


1886  compared  with  188S. 


Increase. 


Aerei. 


201,883 
20,294 


36,469 


Acr€s, 
185,888 
38,743 


1,200 
9,427 


Acreage  under  com  crops. 


Description. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Bye 

Beans 

Total 


1886. 

1885. 

Increase. 

Aeret. 

2,357,894 

2,432,749 

4,418,959 

66,599 

387,346 

216,240 

A.cnt. 

2,553.092 

2,4f7,169 

4,282,594 

59, 301 

441,267 

231,202 

Aere$, 

136,365 
7,298 

9,878,787 

10,014,625 

Decrease. 


Aor^. 
195,198 
14,420 


53,921 
16,963 

135,838 
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Live  Btock, 

Animals. 

« 

1886.     . 

1885. 

1886  oompaied  with  1886. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

HorsM 

Numberi. 

1, 027, 527 
10.873,811 
28.055,240 

8,407.165 

Number i. 

1,000,200 
10, 868, 760 
30, 086, 200 

3,686,628 

Nuniberi, 
18,327 
4,051 

Numberi. 

Oftttle - --- 

Sheep 

1,130,060 
180.463 

Pirn 

A    B^V      •••••••••••••••••••«•••• 

Total 

45, 252. 743 

46.550,788 

1,298.045 

MINEBAL  PBODUOTION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  annaal  statement  of  the  mineral  prodactiou  of  the  Kingdom  for 
1885,  together  with  the  estimates  of  values,  obtained  from  the  Econo- 
mist, are  given  herewith,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  figures 
lor  1884 : 

MineraU  raUed, 


Artidea. 


Alom  olay  (bauxite) , 

Alomswe , 

Antimony  ore , 

Arsenic 

Arsenical  pyrites 

Barytes 

Bog  iron  ore 

Clays  (except  ordinary  day) . 

Coal 

Cobalt  and  nickel  ore 

Copperore 

Copper  predpiiate 

Floor-spar , 

Cold  ore 

Gypsum 

Iron  ore 

Iron  pyrites 

Jet  (inoomplete) 

Lead  ore 

Manganese  ore 

Ocher,  nmber.  Ae , 

Oilshale 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Salt.:. 

Silver  firom  lead  ore 

Slates  imd  sUhs 

Stone,  Ae 

Strontia 

Tin  ore 

Wolfram 

Zinc  ore 


Total 


Quantity. 


1885. 


Statute  Umt. 
9,030 
2,381 


8,129 

1«911 

28,153 

8,006 

2,531,198 

160,851,418 

109 

80.241 

188 

423 

35 

112,076 

16,417,982 

29,800 


51,802 
1,088 

13,^28 
1,770,413 

30,000 
2,207,683 


1884. 


StatuUtoM, 

8,560 

1,900 

4 

7,903 

1,762 

20,063 

6,453 

2,695.710 

160,757,779 

66 

41,728 

421 

581 


Value  at  the  mine. 


1886. 


109,922 

16,137,887 

20,104 


54,485 

909 

9,191 

1,518,871 

61,866 

2,832,704 


468^ 

Unknown. 

9.800 

14,876 

374 

24,668 


485,604 

11,422 

15,117 

64 

25,563 


$18,285 
1,460 


284,285 

7,865 

151,480 

12,100 

8,004,670 

205,697,040 

2,110 

898,815 

5,746 

2,455 

35 

288,765 

19^848,595 

92,586 


2r  038, 000 
12,056 

117,205 
2.236.510 

250,000 
3, 903. 076 


5,878,860 

44. 245, 510 

24,500 

8,811,960 

23,996 

886,000 


292,143,040 


1884. 


$21,400 

1.226 

200 

289,206 

5,715 

146.780 

9,675 

3.386,980 

282, 280, 915 

1.185 

541,135 

15.980 

8,650 

227,' 205 

22,816,876 
90,696 


2,007,775 

7,195 

94,880 

1,933,900 

519,880 

3, 891, 715 


5,870,100 

44.254,270 

114,220 

8,846,270 

5,620 

870,146 


821, 100, 140 
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MetaU  contained  in  the  oree. 


Articles. 


Copper tons. 

Copper  precipitate 

Gold onncea. 

Iron tons. 

Lead tons. 

Silyer  from  lead  ore ounces. 

Tin tons. 

Zinc • tons. 


Total 


Quantity. 


1885. 


2,746 
27 

3i 

6,353.624 

87,687 

820.520 

9,331 

9,778 


1884. 


8,295) 
655 


5^626,644 

40,075 

825, 7ra 

9,574 

9,910 


Value  at  the  aTerage 
ket  pticee. 


1885. 


1677,076 

70 

62.457,780 

2,167,000 

324,690 

4, 169, 015 

730,600 


70,fi26yl30 


1884. 


$1,012,95^ 


68^333,060 
2*264, 236^ 

843,965 
4,048.700 

764. 175 


76,657,08a 


Fieheriee  in  Scotland, 


Items. 


Komber  of  vessels  engaged 

Number  of  persons  engaged  on  vessels 

Total  number  employ^  mclnding  fish  curers  and  others  on  shore 

Yaloe  of  cured  fish : 

Herrings 

Cod,  ling  and  hake 

Cod.  leng  and  hake  in  pickle 

Value  of  fresn  fish 

Value  of  sbell-fish 

Value  of  salmon 

Total  value 


1884. 


16,445 

49,860 

102,663 


$10, 606. 735 

747, 040 

44, 305 

3,681,475 

401,605 

1, 375, 000 


16, 739, 250 


1885. 


16,532 

51,097 

101.037 


$7, 864, 761 

600.763 

53,300 

4, 135.  US5 

445,965 

1, 610.  255 


14, 745, 179 


Fisheriee  in  Ireland, 


Items. 


1^  umber  of  vessels  engaged . . 
Number  of  persons  empfoyed 


Value  of  mackerel  caught 
Value  of  herring  caught . . 


Value  of  fish  exported  to  England  t 

Salmon 

Herring 

Mackerel 

Cod 


Total 


1884. 


5.667 
21,401 


$673,190 
391,855 


1885w 


5.785 
21,825 


$880,900 
655,620 


$2,120,535 
895,020 
442,55a 
256,810 


8,216,415 


Salmon  $old  at  London  Fish  Market, 
[Each  box  weighing  abont  1  cwt.] 


Where  from. 


Enirland  and  Wales 

Scothmd , 

Ireland 

Holland.  Sweden,  and  Norway 

Total 


1884. 


Boxei. 

8,392 

27,219 

5.979 

2,710 


39,300 


1885. 


Boxst. 

4,352 

80.362 

8.875 

3.285 


46,374 


Increase  iiL 
1885. 


Boxe9. 

960 
8.143 
2.306 

576 


7,074 
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SHIPPING. 

The  fact  is  significant  that  the  first  time  in  ten  years  the  tonnage  of 
sailing  vessels  bailt  in  Great  Britain  for  the  home  trade  exceeded  the 
tonnage  of  steam  vessels.  The  excess  was  11,436  tons,  while  the  ton- 
nage of  sailing  vessels  built  for  foreigners  was  about  double  the  ton- 
nage of  those  usiug  steam.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  economy 
in  the  use  of  steam  it  appears  from  the  tendency  indicated  in  the  re- 
turns of  ship-building  that  it  is  being  found  more  profitable  to  invest 
in  sailing  vessels  that  do  not  require  constant  employment  to  insure 
reasonable  dividends.  It  appears  from  the  following  table,  taken  from 
a  recent  authoritative  statement  on  this  subject,  that  at  present  the  pro- 
portion of  sail  and  steam  shipping  of  the  world  Is  nearly  two  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  former. 


Country. 


British  colonies . 
Unitod  Kingdom 

France 

Holland 

Germany 

Italy 


Total  ton- 
nage. 


Tont. 
1, 936, 407 
7, 887, 208 
1, 033, 829 

302,769 
1, 294, 288 

971, 001 


Norway |    1,583,434 


Sweden 

Belgiom 

BoMia 

Anstria-Hongary 
United  States.... 
Other  coontries.. 


Total. 


529,585 
80,  592 
660,  OUO 
281,346 
1, 287, 999 
750,  000 


17,998,458 


Steam  ves- 

Sailiog ves- 
sels. 

sels. 

Tont. 

Ton*. 

323, 387 

1, 613, 020 

8, 969, 728 

3, 417, 480 

511,072 

522, 767 

103, 422 

194,347 

413, 943 

880,345 

122,  297 

848,704 

105,  628 

1, 477, 806 

106, 831 

4J2, 754 

74,667 

5,925 

110.000 

450,000 

79,396 

201,  950 

184, 188 

1,103,811 

150,000 

600,000 

6.259,609 

11, 738. 899 

Percentage' 
of  steam 
tonnage  on- 
total. 


16 
64 

50 
86 
33 
13 
7 
20 
92 
20 
24 
14 
2Xy 
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The  records  of  arrivals  and  departures  at  British  ports  of  vessels  of 
all  nations,  in  1885,  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  year  previous. 
The  tonnage  increase  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  though  small,  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.  The  aggregate  tonnage  was  31,862,420 ;  of  this 
Great  Britain  represented  70  and  the  United  States  8  per  cent.  It 
will  be  observed  from  an  accompanying  table  that  for  the  last  two  years 
the  shipping  tonnage  of  the  port  of  London  has  continued  to  increase, 
while  that  of  Liverpool  has  continued  to  decrease. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  following  interesting 
statement  recently  issued  by  the  National  Life-Boat  Institution  of 
England : 

Doring  the  past  thirty-two  years  the  self-righting  life-boats  of  the  National  Life- 
Boat  Institution  have  been  launched  nearly  five  thousand  times  on  service,  and  have 
saved  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  lives.  The  boats  have  been  capsized,  altogether, 
forty-one  times,  but  only  on  eighteen  of  these  occasions  was  there  any  loss  of  liie.  The 
number  of  lives  lost  (counting  the  twenty-seven  men  who  perished  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  sad  disasters  to  the  Southport  and  St.  Anne's  life-boats)  amounts  to 
only  eighty -eight,  including  twelve  shipwrecked  persons.  The  seventy-six  life- boat 
men  lost  represents  about  one  in  eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
boats  on  service,  and  the  capsizes  were  at  the  rate  of  one  in  each  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  service  launches.  The  life-boats  have  also  been  out  on  exercise,  within 
the  same  period  of  thirty-two  years,  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  times,  with  the  loss 
of  only  eight  lives.  In  1885  the  Institution  reported  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  lives* 
saved. 
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Tonnage  of  steam  tesseUtjf  each  nationalitif  entered  andcleared,  vith  cargois  and  in  hallattf 
atporti  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  and  to  foreign  countriet  and  British  po9$€$9ionB. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Flag. 

1884. 

1885. 

In. 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

1884: 

1885. 

In. 
creaae. 

De- 
oreaae. 

AnstxiAn 

l^lfliMi ....  ..T.-- 

Tont. 

29.709 

255.267 

19,811,038 

498,165 

501, 974 

742, 717 

1,222,827 

68.926 

96.148 

287,017 

17,941 

40,136 

435,160 

338.758 

56,438 

26,629 

Tont. 

23,154 

282,378 

19,747,938 

448,007 

643,978 

740, 416 

1,348,611 

77,349 

54,105 

290,087 

22,588 

62,487 

434,080 

366,204 

23,626 

31.168 

Tunt, 
"*27,iil 

Tont. 
6.556 

©.'ioo 

40,658 
'2,80i 

'42,048 

'*i,'080 
'82,*8i2* 

Tont. 

34,829 

264,673 

20,217,634 

622.647 

584, 710 

760.897 

1,216,609 

77,232 

107,084 

288.041 

18.640 

47, 276 

455,260 

858,687 

56,673 

49,506 

Tont. 

20,029 

274.364 

20,046,224 

464,461 

645,190 

738.579 

1.357.509 

78,021 

47,875 

285.307 

20.147 

46.487 

461. 962 

386.299 

21.602 

38,945 

Tont. 

*9,eoi 

Tont. 
14,800 

BriHflh 

171, 410 

TKitiah 

"io.'ii* 

58,086 

Dutch 

82.004 

Pt^ncli  .......... 

21.818 

German 

Oreek 

125,784 
8,423 

140,900 
789 

"*•  "*" 

lUliAD 

60.209 

Norwegian 

Portngaese 

Rnnnian .......... 

3,070 

4,647 

12,351 

"  *27,*686 

2,734 
780 

1,607 

Soaniftb .......... 

8.288 
10,651 

Swedish 

United  States 

27,612 

Other  ronntriea 

4,539 

TotiJ 

24.518.860 

24,686,866 

68,016 

25^050,388 

24,923,001 

136^887 

Tonnage  of  sailing  and  sttam  vessels  of  each  nationality  entered  and  cleared,  with  cargoes 
and  in  ballast,  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  BriUsh 
possesHons. 


Sntered. 

Cleared. 

NatlonaUty. 

1884. 

1885. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

1884. 

1885. 

In- 

crease. 

De- 
crease. 

A  nstrlan  ........ 

Tont. 
104,682 
255,652 
28,037,215 
769,676 
674.138 
968.528 
1,828,802 

86,917 

414,746 

1,922,228 

18,989 
241,435 
464,571 
650,134 
222,088 

29.730 

Tont. 

90,618 
283.465 
22,980,464 
721,500 
780.024 
088.594 
1,996.687 

82,044 

863.580 

1,958,686 

24,544 
244,694 
454,883 
696, 535 
255,615 

83.007 

Tont. 

"Him 

*'64,'886' 
i68,*705* 

Tont. 
14.064 

•  •  •      •  •  •  • 

56,761 
48,086 

29,964 

"4,876' 
61.166 

•  •  •     •  •  •  • 

10,188 

Tont. 

113,  111 

265,043 

23,634,486 

824,958 

669,081 

1.003.871 

1,867.167 

92,636 

429.851 

1,995,024 

21.233 

260.477 

480.806 

684,401 

214.659 

67. 212 

Tont. 

97,527 
277,611 
23.406.591 
765,720 
740.692 
939.132 
2,001,735 

86.946 

360.169 

1, 976, 162 

22,027 
240, 211 
475,432 
711.815 
264,738 

41. 814 

Tont. 

Tomt. 

15,584 

Belgian 

12,468 

BriQ'sh 

225,806 
90^233 

Danish 

81,"6ii 

Datch 

Trench    ......... 

64.730 

O  Armim 

164,678 

Oreek 

6.680 
69.682 
18,862 

"  10.266 

Tt^li^n 

Norwegian 

Portngnese 

"RniisiAn  .... 

36,359 
5,555 
8,159 

794 

Spanish 

6,734 

Swedish 

46,491 

82,627 

8,367 

27.414 
60,070 

United  States.... 
Other  countries. . 

'is^'^m 

Total 

31,688,521 

31,862,420 

173,889 

32, 584, 001     32, 419, 222 

164,770 

JSailing  and  steam  vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  (exclusive  of  vessels  built  for  foreigners 

and  of  vessels  built  for  Her  Majesty's  navy). 


Years. 


2882 
1888 
1884 

1885 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 
862 
368 
431 
450 


Tont. 
145.700 
146, 818 
162,234 
208,411 


Steam  vessels. 


Ko. 
610 
806 
570 
803 


Tont. 
521, 575 
621,758 
335,208 
196,975 


TotaL 


Ko. 

972 
1.174 
1,001 


Tont. 
687.275 
768,676 
497.442 


852  j  405^ 
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Tonnage  of  BritUk  amd  foreign  ve$$el8(§ailingand  ateum)  thai  entered  with  cargoee  and  in 
ballast  at  ike  principal  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  oountriee  and  British 
posseeeione. 


Ports. 


CMdiff. 

OUUEOW 

Hall 

London 

Lirerpool.... 
NewoMtle... 
SonthAffipUm 
Sonderland.. 
Other  ports.. 

Total.. 


1884. 


Tons. 
2,607,422 

879,071 
1,  S91, 251 
e,769,7«7 
6,209.857 
2,095,039 

900,458 

812,005 
10.763,251 


81.688,521 


1886. 


Tons, 
2,881,006 

922,927 
1.651,648 
6.902,655 
6,178,830 
1, 858. 795 

911, 172 

780,019 
11, 274, 268 


81,802,420 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Tons. 

Tons, 
286,816 

43,856 
60,897 

182,888 

86.027 

*"'io,*7i4' 

286,244 
""2«,'886 

5ii,'oi7 

178,889 

BRITISH  RAILWAYS. 

The  retarDS  of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1885-'86 
show  that  the  year's  traffic  was  a  trifle  heavier,  bat  less  profitable  to 
shareholders,  than  that  of  the  previoas  year.  The  system  was  extended 
305  miles  and  the  paid-np  capital  advanced  to  94,075,000,000 — an  increase 
of  nearly  $29,000,000.  The  increase  <  f  mileage  and  vested  capital  dar- 
ing the  past  thirty  years  is  shown  iu  the  following  table : 


1 

« 
1 

1 

Capital  paid 

• 

Capital  paid 

0 

i 

op. 

1 

3 

up. 

1864... 

8,068 

91,480,848,970 

$177,616 

1882... 

18,467 

$8,889,497,860 

$208,046 

•  •             •  •  •   ■ 

1«4... 

12,789 

2,128,806,066 

166,440 

1888... 

18,681 

8, 984. 606^660 

210,066 

$2,070 

1874... 

16,449 

8,049,478^666 

186^890 

1884... 

18,864 

4,007,821,886 

212,880 

1,846 

1079..; 

17,606 

8,666^017,846 

202,690 

1885... 

18;  169 

4,079,290,276 

212,806 

876 

The  total  mileage  is  divided  among  the  three  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
as  follows:  England  and  Wales,  13,612  miles;  Scotland,  2,982;  Ire- 
land, 2,575:  the  proportions  of  the  total  being  71.01  per  cent,  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  15.55  per  cent,  for  Scotland,  and  13.43  per  cent,  for 
Ireland. 

The  net  receipts  of  the  English  and  Welsh  lines  were  $139,230,280; 
Scotch  lines,  918,355,610,  and  Irish,  96,253,195. 

Below  is  given  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  from  various  sources  of  the 
railway  system  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  showing  a  considerable  decrease 
in  receipts  from  passenge,rs  and  goods,  and  only  a  small  increase  in  the 
miscellaneous  traffic.  The  e£fect  of  these  losses,  however,  is  some- 
what counteracted  by  a  reduction  in  the  working  expenses  of  92,146,200. 


Beeeipts. 


iger  traffic 

Ooodsmfflo 

Hiscellaneoas  traffic 

Total 

Working  expeodittue 

Fetrereone 

Peroantage  of  net  eamiags  to  capital 


1886. 


$148,865,110 

184,859,725 

14,554,035 


847,778,870 
188,089,785 


168,889,066 
4.02 


1884. 


$160,162,260 

168,852,960 

14. 108, 005 


-{-Increase  or  —  decrease 
in  1886. 


852,013.215 
186,085,985 


166,627.280 
4.16 


Amount. 

Percent 

-$1,287,140 
—  8,993.235 
+      446, 030 

—  .86 
—2.12 
+8.17 

—  4. 834, 845 

-  2,146,200 

-1.87 
—1.15 

—  2,688,145 

—1.61 
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The  companies,  it  appears,  carried  2,221,200  more  passengers  in  ISS5- 
than  in  th^  year  previous,  but  their  aggregate  receipts  from  this  source 
diminished  by  92,145,500— this  loss  being  divided  among  the  classes 
as  follows:  Decrease  on  first-class  receipts,  $1,190,150;  second  class, 
$869,445 ;  and  third  class,  $86,350. 


ClMS. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Total 


PasseDgers  carried  (exclad- 
ing  season-ticket  holders). 


1885. 


No. 
82,465.142 
60, 985,772 
603, 762, 117 


697,218,081 


1884. 


No. 
84, 582, 500 
62, 265. 200 
598, 144, 100 


694.991,800 


Beceipts. 


1885. 


$16, 214, 850 
14, 655, 555 
87.943,650 


118,814.055 


ReoeipU  and  tonnage  of  good$  traffic. 


1884. 


$17. 406. 009^ 
15^525,000 
88,0a0.0iKK 


120,960,000 


Froin^ 


General  meroliandise 

Minerals 

Livestock 


Receipts. 


1885. 


$101,010,820 
78, 231, 150 
6, 214, 065 


1884. 


$104,400,000 

77. 643, 600 

6, 189, 000 


+  increase 
or  —de- 
crease in 
1885. 


Per  cent 
-2.38 
-1.81 
H-  .40 


Tonnage. 


1886. 


Totu. 

73,511,709 

183, 776, 745 


1884. 


Tom.      { 

75. 712, 800 

183,615,600' 


+  increase 

or— de- 

crease  in 

1885. 


Per  cent. 
-2.9» 
-f  .08 


The  details  of  expenditure  compared  with  the  preceding  year  are 
show-n  in  the  subjoined  table: 

Working  expenditure. 


Subject  of  ezpenditore. 


Maintenance  of  way 

Locomotive  power 

Kolling  stock 

Traffic  expenses 

General  charges 

Rates  and  taxes 

Government  duty 

Compensation  for  personal  ii^inries 
Compensation  for  damage  and  loss 
Legal  and  parliamentary  expenses 

Steamboat,  &o 

Miscellaneous 


1885. 


1884. 


$31, 629, 115 

46. 887. 680 

17,431,215 

56,635.810 

8,165.705 

9, 999, 895 

1,717.280 

640,050 

906.525 

1,237,025 

6,802,120 

2, 149, 385 


$33. 112, 500 

47, 329. 000 

16, 907, 000 

56, 895. 500 

8, 183, 000 

9, 688. 500 

1, 998, 000 

918,500 

1,012,000 

1,620,000 


2,800,000 


Increase  -f 

decrease  — 

1885. 


-$1, 583, 385 

-  441, 320 
*  434,215 
+  140.310^ 

-  17,295 
+  310, 89S 

-  275,730 

-  278. 45& 

-  105,475 

-  382.976^ 


-       159. 61^ 


Lengthf  paid-up  capital,  traffio,  receipts,  and  working  expeniee  of  horse  raUroade  in  Great 

BHIain  in  1885. 


Divisions. 

Length. 

Paid*npcapi- 

Passengers 
carried. 

Gross  re- 
ceipts. 

Working 
expenses. 

Ketre- 
eelpta. 

Bngland  and  Wales 

Ireland  ................. 

JfOet. 
656 

85 
70 

$48,410,590 
5.248,000 
5,429,350 

No. 
283, 320, 756 
19.043.445 
61.438,106 

$10,471,380 

890,860 

1,705,450 

$a,  006, 350 

660,760 

1,210,876 

$2,465,030 
229,600 

Scotland 

494,575 

Total 

811 
752 

59. 087, 940 
56, 040, 605 

364, 702, 307 
330,794,405 

13. 067, 190 
12,103,775 

9, 877, 895 
9,260,195 

8,189.295 

Total  for  1884 

2,843,580- 
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BBITISH  POST-OFFICE. 

The  British  post-office  is  a  marvel  of  basiiiess  centralizatioD.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  forwardiug  of  mail-matter,  transmission  of  telegrams,  the 
nse  of  the  telephone,  the  delivery  of  small  parcels,  the  exchange  of 
money  by  postal  orders,  and  receipt  of  small  savings — features  to  which 
allnsion  was  made  in  the  last  annnal  report — it  receives  money  for  in- 
vestment in  Government  stock,  insures  lives,  grants  annuities,  issues 
inland-revenue  stamps  and  licenses,  and  recruits  soldiers  for  the  army. 

MONEY  OBDEBS. 

Money  orders  are  issued  for  sums  varying  from  1«.  (25  cents)  to  £10 
($50),  at  rates  varying  from  2d.  (4  cents)  to  1«.  (25  cents).  This  is  re- 
giu^ed  as  a  safe  mode  of  transmitting  money.  The  original  order  being 
issued  to  thd  applicant,  and  a  duplicate  being  sent  to  the  post-office  to 
which  it  is  made  payable,  the  recipient  having,  upon  application  for  the 
amount,  not  only  to  sign  it,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  printed  direc- 
tions, but  has  also  to  state  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
which  information  does  not,  of  course,  appear  upon  the  original  order  in 
his  hands,  but  upon  the  duplicate  sent  to  the  postmaster  at  the  office  at 
which  it  is  payable.  The  total  number  issued  for  the  year  1885  was 
10,703,320,  representing  $111,319,495. 

NOTE  SYSTEM. 

Postal  notes  are  issued  for  sums  varying  from  Is.  (25  cents)  to  £1 
(t5),  at  rates  from  id.  (1  cent)  to  l^d.  (3  cents).  If  an  odd  amount  of 
pence  is  required  to  be  transmitted,  the  sender  may  affix  postage-stamps 
of  the  required  value  on  the  back  of  the  postal  note.  The  special  ad- 
vantage of  these  orders  or  notes  is  that  they  can  be  cashed  at  any  post- 
office  at  which  they  are  presented  (unless  the  name  of  a  particular  office 
is  designated),  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  them  to  be  signed  in  the  name 
of  the  person  appearing  upon  them.  The  fact  that  they  are  so  cashed, 
or  passed  as  current  "coin,'^  renders  this  a  rather  insecure  way  of  trans- 
mitting money.  The  total  number  issued  during  the  year  1885  was 
24,085,015,  representing  $50,483,850. 

SAVINGS  BANE. 

The  savings  bank  is  the  largest  and  most  popular  branch  of  the  de- 
partment. In  this  the  public  may  invest  their  savings  at  interest  in 
sums  of  ftrom  U.  (25  cents)  to  £150  ($750),  but  not  more  than  £30 
($150)  may  be  deposited  in  any  one  year.  The  total  deposits,  includ- 
ing interest  accrued,  in  the  post  office  savings  bank  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1885,  amounted  to  $238,489,190.  In  order  to  encoul'age  thrift 
among  the  poor,  blanks  are  supplied  gratuitously  at  all  post-offices,  di- 
vided into  twelve  small  spaces,  on  which  unused  Id.  (2-cent)  postage- 
stamps  may  be  affixed,  one  by  one,  until  filled  up,  when  the  slip  will  be 
received  at  any  post-office  as  a  deposit  for  Is.  (25  cents). 

A  person  who  has  thus  deposited  his  savings  can,  when  the  usual 
deposit  book  has  been  supplied  to  him,  make  fresh  deposits  or  withdraw 
bis  money  at  a  day's  notice  from  any  one  of  the  8,000  offices  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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INVESTMENTS  IN  GOVERNMENT  STOCKS. 

A  person  wishing  to  invest  any  sum,  from  £10  ($50)  to  J&IOO  ($500), 
in  Government  stock  can  do  so  at  any  post-office,  at  the  carrent  price 
of  the  day,  at  a  small  commission,  varying  from  9d.  (18  cents)  to  2«.  3d. 
{56  cents). 

LIPE  INSURANCES. 

The  post-office  also  issues  life  policies  upon  the  lives  of  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixty-five,  and  for  sums  of  from  £5 
($25)  to  £100  ($500).  The  premiums  may  be  paid  annually,  half  yearly, 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly,  and  at  any  post-office  near  which  the 
insured  may  be  located  when  the  premiums  become  due. 

ANNUITIES. 

In  like  manner  the  pos^office  also  grants  immediate  or  deferred  an- 
nuities of  from  £5  ($25)  to  £100  ($500)  per  annum,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, payable  either  in  one  sum  or  by  periodical  installments.  Per- 
sons whose  lives  are  insured,  or  to  whom  annuities  are  granted  by  the 
department,  have  direct  Government  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
money.  Husband  and  wife  may  each  be  insured,  or  purchase  annuities 
for  the  maximum  amount  £100  ($500). 

STAMPS  AND  LICENSES. 

Bill  stamps,  indicature  fee  stamps,  and  dog,  carriage,  game,  and  all 
other  licenses,  are  also  insured  at  most  of  the  head  and  district  post- 
offices  in  London  and  the  provinces. 

TELEGRAPH,  TELEPHONE,  AND  PRIVATE  WIRE  SYSTEMS. 

The  lowest  rate  for  inland  telegrams  is  6d.  (12  cents).  The  total  num- 
ber of  messages  transmitted  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1886.  was 
39,235,813. 

The  department  has  a  large  number  of  telephone  exchanges,  the  sub- 
scriptions to  which  amount,  at  present,  to  about  $125,000  per  annum, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  telephone  business  is  conducted  by  private 
companies,  who  pay  royalties  to  the  departmentof  upwards  of  $100,000 
per  annum.  The  department  also  leases  private  telegraph  wires  to  indi- 
viduals at  yearly  rentals. 

ARMY  RECRUITING. 

The  department  assists  the  military  authorities,  by  supplying  post- 
masters with  all  the  necessary  forms  of  attestation  of  recruits,  which  ob- 
viates the  necessity  for  intending  recruits  hav^ing  to  proceed  to  the 
nearest  military  depot  for  information. 

Every  postmaster  is  required  to  furnish  a  detailed  cash  account  every 
day  to  the  chief  office,  showing  the  whole  of  the  business  transacted  and 
the  amount  of  balance  in  hand  due  to  the  department  at  the  close  of 
the  day. 

There  are  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  chief  office  in 
London  alone  no  less  than  7,548  officials,  of  whom  1,710  are  fen^ales. 
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The  sabjoined  table  shows  the  estimated  namber  of  letters,  &c.,  de- 
livered in  the  United  Elingdom  daring  the  year  1885: 


Hail  matter. 


Letters 

Poet-cards 

Book  packets  and  clronlart 
Kewsx»aper8 

Total 

Parcels 

Gross  total 


Xnmber  esti- 
mated. 


1, 403, 597. 900 
1-71,290,000 
342,207,400 
147, 671, 100 


2,064.700,400 
26,417,422 


2,091.188.822 


Aver- 
In-         '«L 

«e"«-rtss!sr 

person. 


Peret. 

3.2 

38.6 

6.9 

4.7 

6.8 

9.4 

2.8 

4.1 

4.0 

66.8 

15.3 

.7 

4.2 


67.  S 


Of  the  above  total  namber  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  delivered,  84  per 
cent,  were  delivered  in  England  and  Wales  (27.4  per  cent  l^ing  in 
London  alone),  9.6  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  and  6.4  per  cent,  in  Ireland. 

POSTAL  BEYENUE. 

The  gross  revenae  from  every  scarce  for  the  year  was  $51,394,325, 
arrived  at  as  stated  herewith : 

Postage  on  letters,  parcels,  post-cards,  newspapers,  &o $39, 434, 490 

Money  orders 827,840 

Postal  orders 572,690 

Unclaimed  money  orders 18,000 

Savings  bank * 1,605,050 

Telegrante 8,936,255 

51. 394. 325 
Expenses 37,849,915 

Netrevenne 13,544,410 

Being  an  increase  of  $312,920  on  the  previoas  year. 


BRITISH  PATENT  OFFICE. 

More  applications  for  British  patents  come  from  the  United  States 
than  from  any  other  foreign  country.  The  number  was  201  greater  last 
year  than  the  year  before,  and  was  8J  per  cent,  of  the  whole  namber 
registered.  Under  the  act  of  1883  the  arrangements  and  facilities  of  the 
patent  office  have  been  greatly  improved.  The  expense  to  applicants 
has  been  reduced  and  the  modes  of  procedure  simplified.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  cost  of  securing  the  rights  of  a  patentee  for  the 
periods  nained : 


Period. 


Cost 


For  0  TDODtbs 
For  4  years  .. 
For  5  years  . . 
For  6  years  . . 
For  7  years  . . 
For  8  years.. 


$5 

20 

70 

120 

170 

220 


Period. 


For  0  years  . . 
For  10*  yearn 
For  11  years , 
For  12  years 
For  13  years 
For  14  years . 


Cost. 


1205 
370 
470 
570 
670 
770 


More  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  patents  granted  are  abandoned  daring 
the  first  year. 
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ApplicaiionB  for  paientB  in  1885. 


From  iMidents  of— 


England  and  Walea 

United  States 

Scotland 

Germany 

France 

Ireland 

Austria 

Belgiam 

Canada 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Hossia 

Italy 


From  residents  of— 


Holland 

India 

New  Zealand 

Denmark 

Spain  

victoria 

New  South  Wales . 
Channel  Islands  . . . 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope 
Otner  countries. . . . 

Total 


Nomber. 


26 
25 
24 
21 

22 

15 
12 
10 
06 


10.101 


ELECTION  EXPENSES. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1883  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  law 
to  prevent  bribery  and  to  reduce  expenses  at  general  elections  urged, 
with  apparently  good  reasons,  that  while  thd  principle  of  the  law  would 
command  approval  it  would  be  found,  if  enacted,  impossible  to  execute 
it;  that  the  multiplicity  of  its  cumbersome  details  would  render  it  use- 
less. So  general  was  this  feeling  that  the  law  contained  the  singular 
condition  that  it  should  not  be  operative  for  more  than  one  year  unless 
re-enacted,  but  experience  has  justified  the  wisdom  of  its  general  pro- 
visions. The  expense  of  elections  has  been  greatly  lessened,  and  the 
number  of  contested  elections,  always  exciting  and  oftentimes  scandal- 
ous, greatly  reduced. 

The  first  official  statement  of  the  expenses  of  a  general  election  since 
the  passage  of  this  law  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 

Co8t  of  general  election. 


DiTisions. 

Total  ex- 
penses. 

Cost 

jyer 

vote. 

Divisions. 

Total  ex. 
penses. 

Cost 

per 

vote. 

England  *• 

Counties  ......  ........... 

$2,503,640 

1.835.815 

905 

$1  83 
81 

Scotland: 

Connties 

$426,530 
210,680 

$1  06 
1  08 

Boronsrhs  ......  .......... 

Borouehs 

TTfiivAmiiiAA                     .   . 

TntA.1  RAAfJanfl 

637,220 

1  41 

Total  England 

8,030,420 

83 

Ireland: 

Connties 

261,875 

56.650 

685 

Wales: 

100,860 
47,000 

1  50 
•1  14 

88 

Connties  ......  ........... 

Borouehs 

06 

Boroughs 

Universities   

Total  Tn^land 

Total  Wales 

246,860 

1  89 

818,710 

68 

Grand  total  United  King- 
dom  

6,183,210 

1  10 

Total  amount  received  from  and  paid  to  deposOcre  in  the  poet-offlce  savings  bankSf  and  o 

the  computed  capital  of  those  savings  hanks j  in  1685. 


Items. 


Beoelved 
Paid..... 
Capital.. 


En^and  and 
Wales. 


$74,074,575 

00, 655, 135 

221. 449, 875 


Scotland. 


$1,880,795 
1,490,085 
4,848,055 


Ireland. 


$4,728,665 

8,658.540 

12,190,860 


United 
Kingdom. 


$80,634,085 

66. 018, 710 

238.488.190 
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Total  amount  received  and  paid  by  truateee  of  savings  hanks  from  and  to  depositors  j  and  of 

the  computed  capital  ^^ savings  hankSf  in  1885. 


Items. 


Beoeived 

Interest  credited 

Pidd 

Cspital 


Eni^uid  and 
Wales. 


|8S,a09,075 

4,795,675 

38.442,000 

181,813,450 


Scotland. 


$11,602,465 

1,023,960 

11,290,620 

39, 874, 100 


Ireland. 


12,026,995 

263,385 

2, 794, 765 

10,091,935 


United 
Kingdom. 


$49,028,535 

6,083,020 

52, 536, 445 

231,779,545 


Amounts  cleared  the  London  Bankers^  Clearing  House  in  the  last  five  years. 


Years. 


1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 


Amount. 


$31, 785, 000, 000 
81,105,000,000 
29,645.060,000 
28,995,000,000 
27,555,000,000 


Public  revenues  and  expenditures  of  Cheat  Britain  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1886 


Debit. 


For  funded  and  on  funded  debt $117, 248, 300 

CiTilllstandcivilohargeBofallkinds.  96,070.755 

Army 85,185,420 

Ifavv 63.302.545 

Naval  and  military  operaticms 47  255, 000 

Afgban  war  [gmwi  to  India) 1, 250, 000 

Annuity  (under  Indian  army  pen- 
sion defldenoy  act,  1885) 750,000 

Total 411,012,110 

Charges Ibr oolleotion of  revenue...  50,107,110 

Gross  total ^....  461,119,220 


Credit 


Customs.... $99,135^000 

Excise Ucensest  See 127,300,000 

Stamps  (inland-reyenoe) 57, 950. 000 

Landtazsnd  hoase  duty 14,450,000 

Propertv  and  incomo  tax 76, 800, 000 

Pos^oflQ^oe 40,760,000 

Telegraph  services 8,700,000 

Crown  lands 1,900,000 

Interest  on  advances  for  local  works 

and  on  Sues  Canal  shares 6,880,400 

Stamps  in  lien  of  fees 3,459,465 

Receipts  by  civil  department 11,581.640 

Total  income 447.906,505 

Deficiency 13,212,715 

Total !.  461,119,220 


Average  iiiliifmiim  rate  per  eent.  of  discount  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  each  mouth 

since  18»0. 


Months. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Ooiober. 

Novorober 

Deeember 

Average. 


1881. 

1882. 

188a 

1884. 

s^ 

s?i 

a 

3 
3H 

8 

4 

3 

8  V 

8 

3 

8 

2 

^\ 

3 

m 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3(1 

4 

2 

4 

h\ 

3« 

2 

3A 

5 

3 

!i 

5 

5 

3 

5 

5 

3 

5 

1 

\ 

H 

3A 

m 

1886. 


5 
5 

2 
2 
2 
2 


8 


if 


3 


H,  Ex.  171- 


40 
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Mean  relative  'humidity  of  the  atmosphere  for  each  month  of  the  year  ending  September,  1886. 
[Royal  ObMiratory,  Greenwich,  W.  H.  M.  Christie,  esq.,  H.  A.,  F.  B.  S.,  Astronomer  RoyaL] 


Months. 


1B85. 

October 

KoTember 

Deo«^nber 

1886. 

JaniiAry 

Febnuury 

liMTCh 


•Still 


84 
90 
87 

88 
87 
80 


Months. 


1886— Continaed. 

April 

Msy 

iTnne 

July 

Aujnist 

September 


79 
7« 
71 
72 
79 
79 


THOMAS  M.  WALLER, 
United  States  Consulate-General,  Consul  OeneroL 

London,  October  30, 1886. 


BRADFORD. 

Value  of  declared  exporte  from  the  ooneular  district  of  Bradford  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  four  quarters  of  the  oalendar  year  1886. 


Arttdes. 


Buttons 

Cunel's  hair  tops.  ..pounds. . 

Card  clothing 

Carpets  and  rugs...    yards.. 

Chemicals pounds.. 

Cotton do — 

Cotton  goods yards.. 

Cow  and  calf  hair  .  .pounds . . 

Elastic  web yards.. 

Furniture 

Grease,  Stc pounds.. 

Hidr  cloths^ yards.. 

Hemp  bMj^ng do — 

Iron,  steeX  See pounds.. 

Leather do — 

Linen yards.. 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

Mohair  goat's  hair . .  pounds . . 

Ifails do — 

Oil-cake do — 

Paper 

Pictures 

Beeds  and  healds 

Shawls,  dtc 

Silk  seals,  plushes,  ^  .yards . 

Silk  waste pounds. . 

Stuff  goods..» yards.. 

TapeTbraid,  dMS 

Tapestry,  damasks,  ^.yds. . 

Waste  (worsted) .  ..pounds.. 

Wool do 

Woolen  goods yards.. 

Worsted  coatings do.... 

Yams: 

Worsted pounds. . 

Mohair do 

Other do 


Total 

Total,  1885. 


Quanti- 
ties. 


631,653 


422,319 
88.842 
16,846 

997,926 

83,978 

6,292 


1,959,243 

541,753 

1,509,788 

839,509 

91,313 

607 


408,151 

751, 164 

39,586 


27,249 
826,223 
247, 143 
89, 889, 830 


50.154 

1,177,934 

7, 299, 264 

437,531 

4, 584, 100 

2,625,587 
116, 9*26 
606,874 


Quarters  ending- 


Mar.  31, '86. 


June  30,  '86. 


$24,090  33 
6, 742  74 

143, 159  24 
l,852  64i 


34,889  72 
2,215  56 


5,261  98 
15, 619  50 
11,455  72 
22,850  33 

5. 951  85 


99,069 

2,246 

20,221 

42,020 

4,432 

153 


16 
03 
63 
12 
41 
03 


1, 


1, 


10,670 
274, 759 

19,456 

903, 870 

1,993 

5,936 

138, 349 

191, 628 

57,542 
050, 279, 


91 
30 
49 
08 
85 
92 
70 
07 
50 
31 


616. 096  29 
28, 936  33 
28, 838  92 


4, 7. 0,700  60 


$318 

38,715 

5,882 

23,444 

1,208 

2,817 

60,584 

1,340 

763 


83 
13 
08 
77 
05 
86 
54 
29 
71 


6,584 
12,921 

8,992 
24,744 

7,672 


98 
10 
52 
87 
53 


112,708 

2,660 

5,050 

84,443 


62 
27 
17 
08 


306 

1,104 

955 

3,846 

379, 171 

3,481 

1,743,383 

187 

4.284 

72,471 

154.784 

71,769 

1, 040, 311 


21 
33 
89 
85 
34 
86 
02 
97 
53 
03 
35 
11 
55 


320, 172  55 
80, 320  39 
22,012  66 


4,180,412  64 


2, 376, 021  34  2, 817, 004  74 


Sept  30,  '86. 


$186  91 

42. 481  05 

9. 781  28 

123.009  OH 

2,249  58 


44,858  00 

585  26 

339  84 

1, 136  08 

7,668  30 

12,056  58 

7, 832  91 

28,288  92 

11.  025  24 


U2, 988  89 

1,857  60 

89, 208  01 

37, 139  31 


1,203 
428 


36 
25 


387, 077 

15,833 

1, 805, 910 

715 

8,507 

93.790 

r32, 416 

109,964 

843,  877 


42 
42 
98 
42 
07 
33 
68 
48 
99 


262,072  44 
37,042  91 
33,889  23 


Dec.  81,  '86. 


$335  79 

57,442  34 

12,517  41 

19,603  06 

1,162  89 


30,661  89 


913  91 

487  89 
22,346  34 
10.537  17 
15,356  22 
30.983  03 
11,083  88 

328  20 
100, 740  02 

934  10 
57,409  15 
25.334  98 


2,144  69 
1,435  57 


5, 

291, 

15. 

1.816, 

5. 
113, 
251, 
100. 
919, 


076  69 
462  32 
237  89 
618  81 
433  80 
080  38 
187  77 
731  27 
613  87 
555.45 


102,711  95 
26.209  67 
43, 703  91 


Totals. 


$836  53 

163,328  85 

34.923  51 

909.216  17 

5.973  16 

2,817  86 

160,90815 

4, 141  11 

2,017  46 

1,623  47 

41,856  60 

51. 134  35 

43.637  87 

106,876  15 

35.733  50 

828  20 

494,486  19 

7,606  00 

121, 889  76 

138.837  49 

4,482  41 

3,808  19 

2,968  15 

955  89 

19,504  45 

1,332,470  38 

54,009  66 

7, 200^  782  89 

3,331  04 

23,808  90 

417,700  43 

1, 330. 560  37 

830.880  96 

3.854,024  30 

1, 301, 063  21 
122,509  80 
128, 444  72 


4. 815.  397  32  4, 102, 382  13'l7. 877, 892  65 
3, 810, 104  55  4.  544. 413  7413, 547, 544  37 


WILLIAM  F.  GRINNELL, 
United  States  Consulate,  United  States  Consul. 

Bra4forjiy  Yorkshire^  January  5, 1887. 
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BRISTOIi. 

Report  of  Consul  Lathrop. 

MATBEIAL  WEALTH  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

There  have  been  attempts  of  late  to  discover  and  to  estimate  the  ma- 
terial wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  some  interesting  series  of 
flgnres  have  been  presented,  the  most  acoarate  and  tmstworlhy  of  which 
come  from  the  treasury  department  with  the  imprimatur  of  authority. 
These  are  presented  in  Tables  A,  B,  and  G,  but  they  must  be  received 
with  caution  as  approximation,  not  as  certainty,  for  the  nature  of  the 
subject  will  not,  under  existing  fiscal  conditions,  allow  of  absolute  accu- 
racy. Taxes  are  levied  upon  income,  not  upon  capital;  and  values  in 
these  tables  are  obtained  by  capitalizing  income,  at  what  seems  in  some 
cases  an  arbitrary  number  of  years'  purchase.  For  instance,  in  Table 
A  the  income  from  land,  as  shown  by  the  income  tax  returns  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  18S4,  is  set  down  at  about  $318,500,000 
which  is  capitalized  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase.  Many  English  land- 
owners would  be  glad  to  sell  at  twenty^not  to  speak  of  twenty-five-^ 
times  their  nominal  rent  income,  and  Irish  land-owners  are  few  indeed 
who  would  not  accept  twenty  years'  purchase.  Again,  many  land- 
lords while  nominally  maintaining  their  rents — which  thus  are  entered 
in  ftill  in  the  assessment  rolls — are  forced  to  grant  reductions  each  year 
of  20,  30,  even  50  per  cent.,  owing  to  agricultural  depression.  It  is  thus 
plain  to  be  seen  that  the  $8,000,000,000  given  in  Table  A  as  the  capital 
value  of  lands  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  many  millions  too  high.  The 
estimate  in  Table  B  of  £1,000,000,000  ($4,860,500,000)  as  the  value  of 
movable  property  not  yielding  income  (furniture,  works  of  art,  &c.),  is 
simple  guess-work«  there  being  absolutely  no  data  upon  which  to  base 
a  calculation;  so  also  is  the  £300,000,000  ($1,459,950,000)  set  down  in 
Table  B  as  the  value  of  farming  stock  and  implements  of  husbandry, 
though  there  is  obviously  a  better  basis  here  for  a  calculation  than  in 
the  case  of  furniture,  &c.  Despite  these  necessary  uncertainties  the 
tables  are  interesting  and  valuable. 

Table  A  gives  the  total  value  of  real  property  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  $18,387,763,059«  and  Table  B  shows  the  total  value  of  personal  prop- 
erty at  $27,412,000,000.  The  item  of  2,600,000,000  in  this  latter  table 
for  fifteen  years'  purchase  of  one-fifth  of  the  total  income  of  the  trades 
and  professions  is  a  flying  shot  which  may  not  come  within  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  target. 

The  grand  total  of  real  and  personal  property  in  Great  Britain  is 
$45,800,000,000. 

The  figures  presented  in  these  tables  as  to  investment  in  foreign 
properties  are  such  as  to  excite  high  admiration  for  the  splendid  energy 
that  has  centered  such  enormous  wealth  in  Britain.  These  figures,  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  not,  as  are  some  in  the  tables,  the  result  of 
refined  speculations  on  the  part  of  the  treasury,  but  accurate  returns 
from  the  income-tax  gatherers,  whose  natural  acumen  is  sharpened  by 
a  percentage  on  collections  and  whose  persistence  in  ferreting  incomes 
is  such  that  little  escapes  them.  Table  B  tells  us  that  the  income  of 
the  year  from  investments  in  foreign  and  colonial  Grovemmeut  stock 
was  $99,250,000;  from  investments  in  foreign  and  colonial  private  se- 
curities^ $47,000,000;  from  foreign  and  colonial  railways,  $18,375,000, 
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and  from  foreign  investments  accruing  to  investor  under  other  divisions 
of  tax  schedule,  $146,000,000 :  total,  $310,625,000. 

Such  a  sum,  added  to  freights,  commissions^  travelers  expenditures, 
loaus  made  by  England,  &c,  will  easily  explain  how  each  year  is  cor- 
rected tJie  enormous  apparent  trade  balance  against  England. 


BBVENT7E  AND  BXPENDITUBBS. 


The  returns  upon  which  are  founded  the  complicated  ealealatioiiB 
in  these  tables  exhibit  in  an  incomplete  manner  the  sources  of  govern- 
mental revenues.  I  therefore  present  a  full  table,  showing  the  revenue 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30, 1886 : 


Source  of  reTenna 


Cnstoma 

Bzoiae 

StMDpfl 

Land  tax  and  house  duty 
Property  and  iaeome  t«x 
Poet-office 


Amount. 


196,488.095 
128,901,090 
M,402,?d6 
14, 064. 185 
78, 778, 140 
39,601,976 


Source  of  revenue. 


Tdegnrph 

Grown  landB 

Interest  on  advanoee 
IfleoeUaneoue 

Totil 


Amount 


$8;  467. 710 
1, 849^270 
6,696.304 

14,638,4» 


485^945.991 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  for  all  purposes  were  $448^808,096, 
which  it  will  be  observed  left  a  deficit  of  $12,862,160. 


BRITISH  TRADE  DEPRESSION. 

Trade  daring  the  yesa  1886  in  the  consular  district  of  Brintol  has 
moved  in  entire  accord  with  general  conditions;  hence  it  ia  impossible 
to  consider  it  independently  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  wide  praUmi^ 
nary  survey  must  be  made. 

The  long  prevailing  commercial  gloom,  though  lightened  daring  the 
latter  months  of  1886  by  a  few  stray  gleams  here  and  there  of  returning 
activity  and  enlargiag  prices,  has  continued  uninterruptedly  throughout 
Great  Britain.  It  is  of  interest  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  causes  of 
this  protracted  depression,  presenting,  as  it  does,  the  unprecedented 
conditions  in  many  branches,  of  undiminished^  or  even  of  increased 
production,  with  continually  lowering  and  unremunerative  prices. 

The  most  widely  operating  cause  of  low  prices  and  worthy  to  bemea- 
tioned  first,  on  account  of  its  general  effect,  not  only  on  all  the  Suropeao 
nations  but  also  on  the  Unit^  States,  is  the  employment  of  gold  alone 
as  a  measure  of  values^  The  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  Northern 
European  nations,  the  suspension  of  silver  coinage  by  the  Latin  na- 
tions^ the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the  United  States,  the  sale 
of  silver  by  the  gold-adopting  countries,  all  combined  to  unduly  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  gold  as  compared  with  its  sister  metal  and  with  com- 
modities. The  result  has  been  a  long,  slow,  grinding  adaptation  to  the 
new  conditions,  pressing  unequally  upon  nations  and  upon  individuals, 
and  intensely  aggravating  a  depression  which  in  all  probability  would 
have  occurred  without  a  concurrent  restriction  ol  circulation  by  v^uious 
nations,  but  which  would  have  been,  in  all  probability,  by  no  means  so 
severe.  This  subsidence  of  values  has  affected  Great  Britain  quite  as 
it  has  other  nations,  but  being  the  richest  of  the  European  nations,  and 
being  so  heavily  a  creditor  of  the  world,  she  has  felt  the  depression  last, 
and  thus,  while  continental  countries  have  been  driven  to  desperate 
exertions  to  improve  and  cheapen  their  manufoctures  and  to  find  new 
and  enlarge  old  markets,  Great  Britain  has  been  asl^p,  and  now  wbeii 
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the  pressure  is  ui^on  her  as  badly  as  upon  the  others  she  wakes  to  find 
Oermans,  French,  and  Belgians  actively  disputing  markets  which  she 
tiionght  hers  by  prescription. 

Conservative  Great  Britain,  monometallic  for  seventy  years,  and  its 
maases  inclined  to  regard  the  relation  of  gold  and  silver  as  of  some- 
thing more  than  human  origin,  and  sacrilegious  to  meddle  with,  look- 
ing eagerly  this  way  and  that  for  some  explanation  forunremunerative 
prices,  is  at  last  willing  to  look  into  the  question  of  bimetallism,  and  a 
royal  commission  has  been  duly  i^pmnted  to  inquire  into  the  question 
of  the  currency.  In  the  mean  time  great  public  interest  is  manifested 
in  the  question,  and  able  double-standard  men  are  propagating  their 
views  with  activity  and  enthusiasm,  if  commercial  depression  eon* 
tinues  as  acute  as  at  present  for  a  year  or  two  it  will  not  be  surprising 
to  And  a  radical  ehange  in  English  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  perhaps 
a  disposition  to  associate  with  other  nations  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
interni^ioual  bimetallic  standard. 

Foreign  ccnb petition  has  also  contributed  to  English  depression.  The 
unification  of  the  petty  Oerman  states  into  a  great  nation,  and  the 
direction  and  concmitration  into  single  channels,  by  a  master  hand,  of 
forces  hitherto  diffused,  has  exalted  the  German  natJon,j)6r9aftiiifi,  into 
a  euocessfiil  and  dreaded  competitor  of  England.  The  heavy  tsaitt  of 
Germany  which,  combined  with  prodigal  bounties,  has  produced  an 
illusory  and  ephemeral  activity  and  prosperity,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  prevent  the  nation  from  being* to  any  extent  a  competitor  in 
flareign  trade  ^  but  they  can  export,  and  export  largely,  independently 
of  bounties,  and  their  ability  to  so  do  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  labor 
has  not  participated  in  the  advantages  of  the  tariff.  In  other  words, 
while  the  prices  of  commodities  have  been  augmented  by  the  tariff  the 
wages  of  labor  have  not  increased;  hence  manufacturers  can  compete 
in  foreign  markets,  and  they  receive,  besides,  signal  aid  in  various  ways 
from  the  state.  The  Fr^ich  and  Belgians,  without  so  much  state  aid, 
have  also  cut  not  only  into  England's  foreign  markets,  but  into  her  home 
trade  as  well.  Sometimes  this  latter  is  a  question  of  freight  charges — 
rates  to  London  from  say  Antwerp  or  Havre  being  less  than  from  Man- 
chester, for  example. 

Not  ouly  are  wages  actually  lower  on  the  Oontinent,  but  the  hours  of 
labor  are  longer,  sixty-five,  seventy,  even  seventy-two  hours  per  week 
against  fifty-four,  fifty-six,  and  sixty.  England  is,  however,  not  in  all 
tnules  handicapped  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  money  difference  in 
wages.  A  quotation  from  the  letter  of  the  manager  of  a  large  works 
in  Lower  Germany  to  a  brottier  ship-builder  in  England  will  Ulustrate 
my  meaning  :* 

I  think  that  your  men  if  they  were  to  work  here  at  onr  ratee  would  stand  about 
half- way  between  your* and  my  figures.  That  is  to  say  [comments  the  reoeiver  of 
this  letter]  his  men  earn  5«.  6d.  ^per  day]  and  our  men  13«.,  a  difference  of  7t.  6d.  He 
would  add  3f .  9d.  to  his  men,  which  would  be  more  than  50  per  cent,  added  to  his  rate, 
80  that  he  himself  confesses  that  an  English  workman  is  50  per  cent,  better  than  a 
Oerman  workman. 

In  some  branches  of  manufacture  the  question  of  artistic  skill  and 
natural  taste  in  the  labor  intervenes,  and,  particularly  in  France,  is  of 
assistance  to  the.  maon£EM5turer  in  producing  better  and  cheaper  stuff 
than  his  English  competitor.  I  find  also,  in  examining  the  testimony  of 
the  various  witnesses  before  the  commission  on  dein^ession  in  trade,  that 
manufacturers  charge,  aud  advance  striking  instances  as  proof^  that 
trade  unionism  has  materially  increased,  in  some  branches,  the  cost  of 

*  Testimony  of  Mr.  Price  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Depression  in  Trade. 
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prodaction  in  England,  by  forbidding  superior  pay  to  saperior  merit^ 
by  preventing  men  from  working  overtime,  &c.  A  large  mannfiiet- 
urer  in  Cork,  Ireland,  employing  both  English  and  Irish ,  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  artisans  disposed  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  £air  day's 
pay  were  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  that  he  attributed  their  less 
productive  labor  to  trades  unionism  ^^as  much  as  anything  el^e." 

After  monometallism  and  foreign  competition  as  causes  of  depres- 
sion  comes  overinvestment  during  the  active  years  of  the  last  decade 
in  certain  kinds  of  manufacturing  plant,  and  the  consequent  inability 
to  find  a  market  for  the  now  largdy  increased  output.  In  some  trades, 
notably  ship-building,  when  the  natural  demand  ceased,  employers,  to 
keep  their  men  employed  and  their  plant  from  deterioriation,  constructed 
either  on  their  own  account  or  on  unduly  easy  terms,  the  result  being 
an  abnormal  production,  continuing  tor  a  considerable  period  beyond 
the  really  active  years,  and  resulting,  in  shipping  for  instance,  in  re- 
dundant tonnage,  low  freights,  ruined  owners,  and  hungry  sailors. 

Investment  in  manufactures  is  nmdered  almost  too  easy  in  Great 
Britain  by  the  simplicity  with  which  limited  companies  can  be  orgim- 
izedj  and  the  ease  with  which  minute  rivulets  of  capital  can  be  concen- 
trated. No  doubt  undue  multiplication  of  small  and  sometimes  badly 
managed  limited  companies  has  contributed  to  the  injury  of  commerce. 
There  were  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1885, 1,482 
companies  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $580,198,539,  of  which  $77,087,817 
was  paid  up.  In  April,  1886,  there  were  believed  to  be  9,471  registered 
companies  carrying  on  business,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $2,577,481,780. 
Since  the  <^ companies  act"  became  operative  in  1862  there  have  been 
24,622  companies  registered  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $13,769,457,949,* 
so  that  15,151  companies  have  in  less  than  twenty-four  years  aied  a 
natural  death,  and  $11,191,976,160  of  nominal  capital  have  disappeared 
from  the  register.  This  death  list  might  be  considerably  increased  to 
the  signal  advantage  of  commerce  by  the  addition  of  numerous  mori- 
bund companies  now  struggling  for  existence.  The  following  figures 
will  show  the  principal  purposes  for  which  the  companies  registerod  ia 
1885  were  organized : 


PnrpoM  of  organisation. 


Textile  manafaotoTM 

Metal  mannfaotorM 

Maonfoctares  other  than  textile  or 
metal 

Banks,  capitalLata,  and  money  lend- 
ers  

Ship-owners  and  builders 


CapitaL 


$0.0:!5,897 
0,517,216 

49.229,076 

83, 197, 684 
84»397,074 


Pnrpoae  of  organisatiotL 


Engaging  in  foreign  trade  and  oom 

meroe 

Mining 

Clubs 

Sondiiea « 

Total 


C^taL 


$71, 261, 6a 

U9lS28^6I6 

1.620^181 

205,724,122 


580,196^  686 


Foreign  tariffs  have  contributed  much  towards  restricting  the  com- 
merce of  England.  Not  only  have  they  actually  limited  her  consuming 
area,  but  they  have  also,  through  the  ease  with  which  capital,  skill,  and 
machinery  can  be  moved  in  these  days,  induced  the  transplanting  of 
English  manufactories.  English  manufacturers  are  now  producing  in 
the  United  States  behind  the  shelter  of  the  tariff,  and  there  has  also 
been  some  removal  of  plant  to  Germany.  Since  the  Oerman  tariff  was 
increased  in  1879,  five  woolen  factories  from  the  neighborhood  of  Dews- 
bury  t  alone  have  been  transplanted  to  Germany,  (hough  the  testimony 

*  In  1869  a  company  was  registered  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $486,650,000,  of  which 
only  I960  was  ever  paid  np. 
t  Dewsbury  is  in  the  heart  of  the  manafactnring  district  of  the  north  of  England. 
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is  that  the  ^^  sangaine  expectations  of  their  owners  have  not  been  real- 
ized,^ 

Great  Britain  is  each  year  less  a  banker  for  the  world  and  a  central 
depot  for  the  distribution  of  goods.  Direct  shipments  from  producer 
to  consumer  on  the  Continent  now  eliminate  London  more  and  more 
and  depriye  that  center  of  large  revenues  in  commissions  and  broker- 
age. Curiously  enough,  a  combination  of  British*  vessels  in  the  China 
trade  tliscriminates  in  freights  so  seriously  against  London  and  in  favor 
of  Havre  and  Hamburg  that  a  considerable  trade  is  lost  by  London. 
The  object  of  the  discrimination  is  to  cut  out  the  German  steamers. 

Freight  from  China  to  London  is  57«.  6d. :  if  the  goods  are  forwarded 
on  from  London  to  Hamburg  on  a  through  bill  of  lading,  the  freight  is 
only  40s.  A  considerable  brokerage  business  has  thus  been  lost  to 
London,  as  continental  consignees  have  been  compelled  by  the  differ- 
ential rate  to  establish  their  dei>ots  in  continental  ports. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Continent  is  cutting  out  to  some  extent 
Great  Britain  in  production.  Let  us  see  how  the  latter  manages  in  dis- 
tribution. Her  own  ministers  and  consuls  shall  tell  us  this.  Though 
published,  their  several  statements  have  never  appeared  grouped  to- 
gether, and  I  think  they  will  gather  additional  weight  and  point  finom 
juxtaposition. 

Sir  Edward  Thornton  writes  to  his  London  chief,  May  1, 1886: 

For  many  years  past,  I  have  been  painfally  impreRsed^  during  my  residence  on  the 
Biver  Plate,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States,  with  the  conviction  that  English  merchants 
are  indeed  being  driven  out  of  the  field  hj  Germans,  bat  that  the  latter  attain  this 
superiority,  not  by  protection  from  their  authorities,  but  by  their  own  unaided  and 
independent  energy,  by  the  greater  economy  of  their  establishments,  and  by  down- 
right hard  work  on  the  part  of  both  chiefis  and  subalterns. 

Sir  Spencer  St.  John,  British  minister  to  Mexico,  says : 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  English  commer- 
cial community  have  shown  the  utmost  apathy  and  indifiference  to  the  trade  of  this 
country  and  have  left  to  the  Grermans,  French,  and  Spaniards,  the  management  of  a 
commerce  a  fair  share  of  which  would  fall  to  them  if  they  would  show  the  same  qual- 
ities of  thrift  and  industry  which  have  distinguished  their  competitors.  In  the  course 
of  a  very  long  experience,  I  have  noted  that  the  average  English  commercial  man  of 
the  present  day  is  untit  to  compete  with  the  thrifty  and  industrious  German.  The 
former  is  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  whilst  the  latter  gives  himself  no  leisure 
until  the  future  is  assured. 

The  consul  at  Leghorn  says : 

• 

If  a  larger  proportion  of  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  this  country  is  now  sup- 
plied from  Germany  and  Austria,  I  believe  it  may  be  traced  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
energy  of  their  commercial  travelers.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  German 
bouses  here,  in  many  instances  started  by  young  men  who  came  here  a  few  years  back 
as  employes.    They  are  satisfied  with  small  profits  and  live  with  the  utmost  thrift. 

The  consul  at  Boulogne  says  that  foreign  traders  employ  travelers  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  British  houses  do ;  while  the  British  official  at 
Havre  is  surprised  to  find  how  seldom  a  commercial  traveler  comes  there 
from  England. 

Mr.  Consul  Wrench,  at  Constantinople,  says  flatly  that — 

The  main  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  British  trade  rests  with  the  merchants  them- 
selves, who,  instead  of  imitating  the  example  of  the  Germans  (whose  success  they  so 
much  deprecate),  think  it  unnecessary,  from  motives  of  economy  orfrom  indolence,  to 
send  agents  or  commercial  travelers  to  foreign  countries  to  advance  their  interests. 

The  consul  at  Cadiz  writes  that — 

British  merchants  do  not  evince  that  amount  of  enterprise  and  self-reliance,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  take  that  interest  in  the  requirements  of  foreign  markotSi  which  is 
diown  by  their  French,  Gtorman,  and  Belgian  competitors. 
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How  Htrjking  is  this  unanimity  of  oonderauation !  How  worthy  of  re- 
flection by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States!  The  British  mer- 
chant,  Sir  Edward  Thornton  tells  us,  is  bein^  supplanted  on  the  Plate 
and  in  Brazil.  Is  it  the  American  who  is  stepping  into  his  shoes,  who 
is  profiting  by  what  his  own  official  calls  his  lack  of  enterprise  and  in- 
terest t  Is  it  the  American  who  is  taking  advantage,  at  his  own  doors, 
of  the  British  apathy  and  indifference  to  Mexican  trade  which  Sir  Spen- 
cer St  John  tells  us  exist  f  Is  it  the  American  whose  energy,  intre- 
pidity, and  thrift  is  the  subject  of  unwilling  praise  fh)m  a  chorus  of 
British  officials  t  On  the  contrary,  his  name  is  never"  mentioned.  He 
stands  by,  apparently,  with  folded  arms  while  the  ^'  thrifty  "  German 
fights  with  Britain  for  her  trade. 

The  above  review  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of 
Great  Britain  is,  I  fear,  more  truthftil  than  cheering,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  prospect  of  the  maintenance  by  this  country  of  her  com- 
mercial supremacy  is  not  flattering.  Even  her  magnificent  shipping 
interests  will  be  obliged  to  contend  with  enormous  odds,  not  only  in 
building  and  sailing  bounties  lavishly  bestowed  by  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  but  also  in  the  lesser  cost  with  which  these  continental  ships 
can  be  sailed,  the  difference  being  principally  in  wages.  A  largo  ship- 
owner has  testified  that  a  German  vessel  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
of  458  tons,  cost  $2,778  per  3  ear  less  to  run  than  an  English  vessel  of 
about  the  same  size.  A  second  comparison  between  a  German  vessel 
of  603  tons  and  a  British  vessel  of  545  tons  showed  $1,776  in  favor  of 
the  former.  A  British  ship  known  to  this  ship-owner  was  transferred 
to  the  Danish  flag  and  the  saving  on  wages  alone  for  the  first  year  was 
$2,112,  which  being  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  ship  to  the  Dane, 
meant  the  difference  between  a  bad  and  a  lucrative  investment. 

BRITISH  AGBIOULTURS. 

I  have  not  heretofore  alluded  to  farming  interests,  but  that  they  aad 
manufactures  are  mutually  dependent  in  Great  Britain  is  obvious ;  and 
their  calamitous  condition  has  been  no  insignificant  factor  in  demoral- 
izing the  manufacturing  interests. 

The  following  table  shows  that  in  the  decade  ending  with  1886  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  Great  Britain  of  permanent  pasture  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  2,250,000  acres,  and  a  decrease  of  wheat  acreage  of  more 
than  1,000,000 : 


Desoription. 


BTOCK. 

Wheat 

Barley  or  here 

Oato 

Kye 

Beans 

Peaa 

Green  crops 

Flax 

Hops  

Bare  fallow 

Botation  grasses  and  doTer 

Permanent  pasture 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 


1875. 

1886. 

Acret. 

A.CT69. 

8,842,461 

2,885,005 

2,500,701 

2,241.164 

2,064,000 

8,081,606 

54,008 

55,026 

504.181 

881,186 

810,875 

214,388 

8,064.107 

8,480.480 

6.751 

8.068 

00,171 

70.127 

657,070 

552,808 

4. 854. 071 

4.680.200 

18,812,621 

15.636^270 

Head. 

Bead. 

1. 840. 120 

1. 425, 350 

6.012,824 

6.646,683 

20.107.438 

26, 520, 718 

2.220,018 

2,221,475 

-Deoi 
-fincreaae. 


A.cm, 
-1,056.576 

-  268.587 
+  417, 
+    1, 

-  172,805 

-  101.067 

-  183,627 

-  8,683 


5.081 
+  335.1f» 
+2,222.656 

Head,- 
^      85.230 
+    633,760 
-3,646,780 
-        8,448 
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All  economist's  calculate  that  in  England  and  Wales  alone  there 
is  $200,000,000  worth  less  of  food  annually  produced  tliau  was  produced 
ten  years  ago,  and  the  production  is  certain  to  decrease  farther,  for 
farmland,  to  be  worth  tilling,  must  bring  on  an  average  $25  to  the  acre, 
and  this  it  cannot  do  at  present  consuming  values.  Nor  is  there  pros- 
pect that  in  the  future  crops  can  bo  profitably  grown  in  competition 
with  India,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  having  a  surplus. 
The  result  will  each  year  be  an  increasing  acreage  of  land  untitled  and 
left  to  grow  grass  for  pasturage,  with  the  result  of  deterioration  of  the 
land,  of  landowners  with  diminished  incomes,  of  farmers  without 
farms,  and  of  agricultural  laborers  without  employment,  and  of  traders 
and  manufacturers  without  bu3'ers.  The  farmers  ask  governmental  aid 
in  protecting  them  from  the  intolerable  and  irresistible  foreign  competi- 
tion. One  asks  for  protective  duties  on  foreign  grain,  another  asks  for 
a  duty  on  foreign  manufactures,  out  of  which  shall  be  paid  a  bounty 
for  rotating  crops.  But  manufacturers  dare  not  imperil  their  foreign 
markets  by  such  momentous  concessions. 

BANKRUPTCY. 

Daring  the  present  century  there  have  been  enacted  iu  Great  Britain 
more  than  ten  brankruptcy  acts,  the  last  of  which,  that  of  1883,  now 
having  been  on  trial  for  three  years,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Said  the 
master  of  the  rolls  in  the  case  of  Iteed,  Bowen  &  Co. : 

This  act  of  Parliaoiettt  was  pasacd  because  it  bad  been  proved  to  the  satisraction  of 
the  logislatnre  that  a  minority  of  creditoi-s,  however  large,  waH  not  carefal  and  waa 
not  to  be  tmsted;  on  the  contrary,  was  careless;  that  they  praoticaHy  dealt  with 
bankmptoies  to  this  effect;  that  tJiey  in  their  own  Judgment  wrote  off  the  debts  as 
utterly  bad,  bnt  that  they  au^reed  to  terms  which  mightgive  some  possibility  or  an  cva- 
neeoent  ohance  of  their  getting  something  out  of  the  wreck,  and  it  was  because  of  the 
knowledge  and  pradent  behavior  of  creditors  with  regard  to  insolvent  debtors  that 
this  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  which  takes  away  from  the  majority  of  creditors 
that  power  which  they  had  too  recklessly  and  carelessly  used,  aud  puts  the  controll- 
ing power  into  the  hands  of  the  ooart  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves  nirainst 
their  own  reokleflsness ;  for  preventing  a  majority  of  creditors  from  thus  dealing  so 
lecklessly,  not  only  with  their  own  property,  bnt  with  that  of  the  minority  of  credit- 
orsL  and  for  the  purpose  of  euforcing,  so  far  as  the  legislature  could,  a  more  careful 
and  moral  condnct  on  the  part  of  persons  who  eventually  become  insolvent  debtors. 

In  the  act  of  1849  officialism  was  the  controlling  idea,  and  the  result  of 
that  act  being  eminently  unsatisfactory  the  act  of  1869  was  a  swing  to 
the  other  extreme  and  a  permission  to  the  creditors  to  take  the  best 
care  of  themselves.  This  again  proving  unsatisfactory,  the  act  of  1883 
was  introduced  with  a  swing  back  toward  officialism.  But  in  the  act  of 
1849  no  governmental  department  was  specially  charged  with  the  su- 
pervision of  either  the  conduct  of  the  debtor  or  the  administration  of 
estates,  the  officials  all  being  attached  to  the  court.  Now,  in  the  1883 
act  the  control  of  nearly  all  bankruptcy  administration  is  removed  from 
the  courts  to  a  department,  and  that  department  in  the  person  of  the 
official  receiver  is  interjected  into  so  much  of  bankruptcy  business  as 
still  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  oonrt. 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  made  the  guardian  of  creditors  and  the  in- 
specting and  restraining  authority  over  trustees  in  bankruptcy  and 
their  accounts  and  the  depository  of  their  funds,  which  the  Board  lodges 
in  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  credit  of  *Hhe  bankruptcy  estate  ac- 
count.'' The  Board  appoints  an  official  receiver  for  each  bankruptcy 
district,  who  is  also  an  officer  of  the  court  haviug  bankruptcy  jurisdic- 
tion, and  who  has  multifarious  duties  in  connectiou  with  bankrupts 
and  their  estates.    This  officer,  when  a  bankruptcy  x)etition  is  presented 
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to  a  court,  is  immediately  appointed  iuterim  receiver  of  the  debtor's  prop- 
erty and  protects  it  nntil  more  permanent  arrangements  are  made.  He 
also  obtains  full  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  insolvent  estate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  and  it  is  one  of  his  most  important  duties 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  general  public  by  inquiring  into,  exposing, 
and  providing  for  the  punishment  of  fraudulent  and  reckless  trading  or 
culpable  extravagance. 

Creditors  may  deal  with  a  debtor's  estate  by  composition  or  arrange- 
ment; but  they  have  only  slight  power  with  respect  to  discharge  of 
debtor.  This  power  is  in  the  court,  who  may  grant,  refuse,  suspend,  or 
make  conditional  the  discharge,  not  entirely  at  its  discretion,  however, 
but  by  the  application  of  well-define<l  rules  to  the  special  cases.  Cred- 
itors, however,  have  a  voice  in  the  question  of  debtors'  discharge,  and  it 
is  listened  to  by  the  court  with  whom  the  decision  finally  rests,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  creditors  are  either  supine  or  needlessly  lenient 
and  even  sometimes  amenable  to  improper  influences;  the  act  makes  the 
report  of  the  ofiicial  receiver  the  chief  guide  for  the  judge. 

It  is  quite  recognized  in  the  act  of  1883  that  creditors  have  rights  in 
respect  of  the  estates  of  their  insolvent  debtors,*  but  it  says  that  these 
shall  be  subordinated  to  a  higher  law,  namely,  the  interests  of  commer- 
cial morality  and  of  the  state  in  maintaining  integrity.  In  framing  the 
act  of  1869  it  was  supposed  that  creditors  would  not  lose  sight  of  the 
greater  result  while  taking  care  of  their  individual  interests,  but  as  it 
turned  out  they  hopelessly  failed  in  their  duties,  not  only  to  the  com- 
munity, but  to  themselves  and  to  each  other,  and  by  common  consent 
the  act  of  1883  is  admitted  to  be  an  immense  improvement,  not  only  in 
taking  cognizance  of  the  business  conduct  and  course  of  trading  of  the 
debtor,  but  in  supervising  and  partially  controlling  the  administrators 
of  all  insolvent  estates. 

The  very  searching  examination  of  the  bankrupt  as  to  the  conduct  of 
his  business  for  a  period  long  anterior  to  his  failure,  has  been  productive 
of  good  results.  The  creditors,  the  courts,  and  the  world  see  placed 
before  them  an  exact  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  bankrupt  became 
embarrassed,  and  can  trace  his  gradual  decline  through  every  step.  If 
there  has  been  fraudulent  or  reckless  trading  it  is  certain  to  come  out; 
and  the  important  provisions  of  the  bill  under  which  it  is  brought  out 
have  proved  undoubtedly  a  deterrent  to  some  extent  to  careless  and 
dishonest  trading. 

The  bankruptcy  act  of  1869  was  operative  throughout  1883.  The 
figures  for  this  year  are  ^<  almost  identical  with  the  annual  average  of 
the  fourteen  years  during  which  that  act  was  in  operation.  Hence  the 
comparison  with  1883  is  a  comparison  with  average  results  under  act  of 
1869." 


Yoftra. 

No.  of 

Estiiiuit«d 
liAbUitiea. 

Bstinutted 

Bftthnfttod 
deficiency. 

Percenteiee 
of  assets  to 
UaMlities. 

1883 

R,685 
4,333 

$108,501,456 
43.962,400 

$20,138,382 
15,052,^0 

$74,868,073 
28,920.580 

9&.1 

IMS 

M  9. 

DocTf^aM 

60.610,056 

14,085,663 

46,483,498 

*6.1 

*  lu  all  estates  over  £300  worth  of  assets  they  appoint  their  own  trustee  and  committee  of  incpeo- 
tion,  whose  actions  and  accounts  are,  however,  saDJJeot  to  the  i^provi^  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
tinorease. 
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This  table  shows  that  loss  to  creditors  through  baukruptcy  in  1885 
was  less  than  the  average  loss  of  preceding  years  by  forty-five  millions. 
Indeed,  the  inspector-general  of  bankruptcy  claims  in  his  report  fifty- 
live  millions.  Such  a  splendid  result  is  solid  in  the  main  and  is  due 
partly  to  a  firmer  basis  of  trading,  induced  by  long  years  of  depression 
and  weeding  out,  partly  to  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  new  bankruptcy 
law  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  uncertainties  attendant  upon  the 
execution  of  a  new  and  complicated  law  have  induced  a  proportion  of 
debtors  and  creditors  to  quietly  compound  without  publicity.  The 
stringent  bankruptcy  law  in  the  background  has,  however,  stimulated 
the  debtor  to  a  better  settlement  than  would  perhaps  have  been  made 
under  the  old  statute.  The  Manchester  Guardian  Society,  for  example, 
is  instanced  as  receiving  an  average  of  42  cents  on  the  dollar  on  com- 
positions accepted  by  them  in  1884,  as  against  an  average  of  26  cents 
for  the  five  previous  years. 

But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  private  ar- 
rangements have  not  been  greatly  increased  by  the  act.  Independent 
inquiries,  through  bankers,  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  show  that  there 
has  been  a  striking  diminution  in  the  number  of  insolvencies  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  there  has  been  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
bankers — a  class  certain  to  be  well  informed — no  increase  of  private 
arrangements.  Similar  testimony  comes  from  great  trading  organiza- 
tions, and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  notable  diminution  of 
loss  to  traders  in  1885— $^,000,000 — through  bankruptcy,  is  a  solid  and 
bona  fide  improvement. 

Not  only  does  the  table  show  this  great  decrease  in  losses,  and  a  re- 
duction of  one-half  in  the  number  of  cases,  but  it  also  shows  that  the 
assets  averaged  34  per  cent,  of  liabilities  against  28  per  cent,  under  the 
old  act.  The  collection  of  assets  has  also  been  conducted  at  a  consid- 
erably reduced  cost,  as  the  following  table  shows  : 

Perem^iage  of  oo9U,  hoik  under  ike  bankruptcy  and  liquidation  elauaet  of  the  act  of  1869 
of  cloiod  ca$t9  realizing  less  than  £:iOO,  as  compared  with  the  percentage  of  costs  of  simi- 
iar  estates  wound  up  hy  official  receiver  under  the  act  of  1883. 


Peroentago  to— 


GroM  ASMta. 
Net 


ITnder  1809  act— iion- 
officiftl  adminiBtntion. 


In  bank* 
mptoy. 


51.06 
74.64 


In  liquida- 
tion. 


50.69 
64.20 


Under  1883  act-official 
administration. 


1884. 


sa. 

37.9 


1885. 


35.96 
41.72 


The  cost  of  administration  has  thus  been  reduced  by  about  one- third. 

When  it  is  remembered  [says  the  inspector-general  of  bankroptoy]  that  under  the 
present  act,  in  addition  to  all  the  work  done  under  the  old,  there  is  also  the  duty  of 
investiffating  and  reporting  on  the  debtor's  conduct,  that  the  amplest  guarantee  is 
afforded  to  creditors  for  the  due  administration  of  the  funds  of  an  estate,  by  virtue  of 
the  security  required  from  the  trustees,  the  control  of  the  funds,  and  the  official  audit 
of  all  accounts,  that  the  information  now  afforded  to  creditors  is  of  a  much  ampler 
character  than  that  formerly  given,  and  that  the  creditors  have  the  advantage 
throughout  the  admini^ttration  of  supervision  by  a  highly  trained  body  of  officers  of 
lATge  exx>erience,  acting  entirely  free  from  partial  or  interested  motives,  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  tne  actual  cost  of  administration  has  been  greatly  diminished,  the 
■ervicee  rendered  in  respect  of  such  cost  have  been  materially  increased. 
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The  foUowiug  figures  show  the  percentages  of  cost  in  cases  where  the 
estates  realized  over  j&300. 


Act 


Under  1869  act  (year  1882) 
Under  1863  act  (year  1885) 


Estates  realizing  £300 
and  under  J^l.OOO. 


Percentage 

to  graet) 

assets. 


39.28 
25.00 


PercenUige 

to  not 

assets. 


52.08 
28.00 


Estates  realizing  be- 
tween £1.000  and  15,000. 


Percentage 

to  gross 

assets. 


24.44 
16.00 


Percentage 

to  net 
assets. 


2B.4T 

18.00 


JnalyHs  of  coats  Hhowing  under  different  heads  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  aneh  eoets  to  the 
gross  assets  realized  in  all  estates  wound  up  by  official  receivers  during  the  years  1884 
and  ldd5. 


Items. 


Board  of  Trade  and  court  fees,  including  commission  on  realizations 

Law  costs  (petition) 

Law  costs  after  receiving  order , 

Fees  for  keeping  possession,  d^c 

Special  manager 

Assistance  to  debtor  in  preparing  statement 

Auctioneer 

Other  taxed  charges * 

Gazette  notices 

Incidentals 

Totals 


1884. 


29.26 


1885. 


PereenL 

PeremO. 

13.62 

14.16 

8.61 

3.88 

.92 

L74 

1.99 

2.12 

.06 

.03 

.30 

.50 

5.13 

5.25 

.55 

.70 

.82 

.02 

2.26 

2.35 

31.69 


The  total  expenditare  on  account  of  bankraptcy  proceedings  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March,  1886,  was  $842,736,  while  the  receipts  for  the 
same  period  were  $964,088,  showing  a  surplus  of  $121,332. 

A  striking  evidence  of  public  confidence  in  the  act  is  given  in  com- 
paring the  proportion  of  bankruptcies  to  schemes  and  compositions  with 
a  similar  proportion  under  the  old  act. 

It  maybe  asaumed  [says  the  report],  looking  to  the  actual  testimony  of  experience 
regarding  the  conduct  of  insolvent  debtors,  that  under  any  really  sound  system  of 
administration  which  takes  that  conduct  into  account,  schemes  of  arrangement  and 
csompositions  under  which  a  debtor  secures  his  discharge  will  be  the  exception  and 
adjudications  the  rule. 

The  following  table  shows  the  above-mentioned  proportions : 

Percentage  of  adjudications ,  schemes  of  arrangement^  and  compositions  to  total  oases. 


Period. 


Old  act. 

Average  of  thirteen  years  from  1869  to  1882 
Yearl883 

JNe%o€ieL 

Year  1884 

Year  1885 


A^Jndica- 
tlons. 


Per  cent 
11.86 
12.23 


90.03 
91.51 


Schemes. 


Percent 
53.25 
53.43 


1.72 
1.80 


OompotL 
tions. 


Per  ceuL 
34.89 
34.84 


&25 
6.69 


We  see  that  under  the  new  act  91J  per  cent,  of  cases  have  been  ad- 
judications against  12  per  cent,  under  the  old  act,  a  significant  proof  of 
public  confidence  in  the  honesty,  celerity,  accuracy,  and  comparative 
inejrpensi  veness  of  official  administration. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  assets  aad  liabilities  per  case 
in  adjudications,  schemes,  and  compositions : 


Period. 


Old  att, 

Arerage  of  13  years.  186»- 

1«B2 

Year,  1883 

New  act. 

Yew,  1884 

Year,  1885 


AdjadicatioDs. 

Schomea 

Co 

mpoaitioi 

I 

i 

•5 

rcentage 
assets  to 
ibUities. 

• 

1 

i 

1 

<8 

ee  «  o 

rf 

• 

B 

•s 

-^ 

5 

< 

P 

< 

h) 

$3,557 

$21, 091 

17 

$4,087 

$11,421 

35 

$2,243 

$7,703 

2,151 

20, 103 

11 

4,827 

13,884 

35 

1.640 

6,472 

3,598 

13,845 

26 

28,876 

41. 579 

70 

11,100 

22,064 

2,963 

9,202 

82 

82,938 

46^640 

51 

4,934 

18,314 

«  o 

es  «  O 

Ai«3 


29 
26 


30 
87 


The  following  table,  which  tells  us  of  a  loss  to  creditors  in  sixteen 
years  through  bankruptcy  proceedings  of  $1,166,000,000,  is  a  striking 
commentary  on  human  frailty;  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  great 
prox)ortion  of  bankrupts  are  such  from  their  own  ignorance,  recklessness, 
or  want  of  principle. 

Estimated  annual  loss  arising  io  creditors  in  England  and  Wales  through  bankruptop  pro- 

ceecUngs  during  the  period  from  lti70  to  1885. 


Year. 


1870.... 

1871 

1872 

1873.... 

1874 

1875 

18.6 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1683 

IclM  •  • .  . 

1886 

Totol 


Assets. 


a 
S 

ae 


$10,877, 
11.043, 
12. 926. 
19,634. 
16, 847, 
22. 378. 
18,974. 
19, 544. 
28,441. 
35,564, 
16. 244. 
17. 425. 
19,030. 
22,064. 

4.582. 

1.866. 


53  . 

(4  C 

el 


o 
H 


■**  ^  —  S  s 

^^  o  ©  C 


556  $9. 565,  538  $20, 443, 004  $13. 

6»7t  9. 
3281  10. 
151  15, 

720;  12, 
9821  18, 


899 
655 
152 
802 
468 
770 
46J 
504 
377 
U89 
G61 
(iOU 
881 
fHi 
809 


2. 099. 
li,  027. 
3.284, 
2.:i6-'. 
4.675, 
2, 522, 
2.308, 
9,639, 
2. 777, 
1.039. 
1,555, 
1.949, 
2,248, 
10,667. 
11,755, 


788 
673 
999 
418 
514 
564 
IM 
227 
374 
703 
883 
062 
921 
421 
604 


14.643. 
l.'),954, 
22, 919. 

lo.-joo, 

27. 053. 
21.497, 
21,912, 
36, 080, 
38,341. 
17. 88:1, 
18.981, 
20,  929. 
24,313, 
15. 200. 
13, 022, 


334 
646 
731 
751 
792 
544 
Oti2 
802 
365 
413 


276^  297, 629172, 739. 873|349,  037, 402 


14. 
14. 
24, 
25, 

11. 
12, 
18. 
16. 
10. 
9. 


628,730 
762,  457 
636,217 
279, 432 
806,481 
135, 988 
381.555 
608, 430 
053.819 
561,169 
922,  529 
654,365 
986. 043 
200.29:» 
133.580 
081.609 


s  o 

O 


232. 691, 606 


$5,746. 

5, 833, 
5,  042. 
6.978. 
7, 224, 
8.630, 
8,506, 
7,233. 
7.976, 
11, 265, 
4,996, 
4, 820. 
5.752. 
4.824, 
4.830, 
1,430, 


Ir 

eS  p  g 


134 

507 
657 
605 
368 
986 
865 
570 
053 
485 
076 
010 
227 
579 
142 
405 


$19. 
16, 
15, 

21. 
20, 
26, 
22. 
21. 
32, 
36, 
16, 
17. 
19, 
21, 
14, 
10, 


374,864 
595.964 
678,874 
258,127 
030, 849 
666,974 
838, 420 
842, 000 
029,872 
826,054 
918,605 
474,  .375 
738,270 
033, 781 
963, 722 
512, 014 


100,091,750:382,783,365 


•3 


o 
H 


$84, 951, 710 

68.904,086 

69,  529, 719 

9:1, 362. 887 

97, 905.  im 

124. 259, 478 

101, 580, 152 

94, 798, 724 

145, 667, 205 

144. 428, 925 

78,781,996 

86. 036,  532 

92, 989, 373 

103, 501, 455 

68, 082, 308 

43. 982, 399 


$65, 576, 846 
53, 308. 122 
53, 850, 845 
72. 104. 760 
77, 964, 255 
97, 592, 604 
78,741,732 
72, 956, 724 
113,837,3.33 
107.602,271 
61. 863, 391 
68, 502, 157 
73, 251, 103 
82. 462. 674 
5:),  118,586 
83,470,385 


1,499,052,0531,166,268,68 


*  Esticn?  sed  amoimto. 


t  Actual  amoontft. 


;  ParUy  eatimated  and  partly  acioal  amounUi. 


Though  the  new  act  is  not  without  defects,  which  will  probably  be 
corrected  by  the  legislature  as  time  shall  disclose  them  more  fully,  it  is 
a  natural  evolution  through  numberless  statutes  from  the  simple  begin- 
ning of  Henry  VIII,  and  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  its  progenitors. 
One  cannot  regard  with  favor  the  extreme  tendency  towards  centraliza- 
tion existing  now  in  Britain,  nor  can  one  sympathize  with  the  demand 
so  generally  made  that  Government  shall  attempt  a  solution  of  every 
social  problem;  but  a  stringent  control  of  bankruptcy  matters  is  pecu- 
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liarly  witbin  the  province  of  the  supreme  aathority  of  the  state,  and 
is  essential  to  the  healthy  develoi>nient  of  commerce  and  commercial 
morality.  In  exercising  this  power  the  British  Government  has  pro- 
duced a  bankruptcy  law  highly  beneficent  in  its  eftects,  and  worthy  the 
most  careful  study' and  attention  of  other  nations. 

SUGAB. 

The  beet  crop  of  the  world  in  1870  reached  942,000  tons,  while  in 
1884-'85  it  had  iucreaseil  to  2,545,000  tons.  The  cane  crop  in  1870  was 
1,661,000,  while  in  1884  it  reached  2,260,000  tons.  Thus  in  1870  the  beet 
industry  produced  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  supply,  while  in  1884-^ 
it  produced  53  per  cent. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  has  risen 
from  2,600,000  tons  in  1880  to  3,700,000  in  1885;  but  production,  fostered 
and  stimulated  by  the  continental  bounties  on  bee^root  growing,  has 
outstripped  consumption. 

The  proportion  of  bonnty-fed  and  uon-bounty-fed  snear  in  the  consumption  of  the 
United  Elnsdom  has  risen  from  5  per  cent,  in  1863  to  26  per  cent,  in  1873,  to  37  per 
cent,  in  1878,  and  to  55  per  cent,  in  1885. 

Bounties  have  been  largest  in  Germany  and  Eussia.  During  the  first 
nine  months  of  1886  Great  Britain  imported  from  Germany  nearly 
4,000,000  cwt.  of  raw  sugar,  and  1,250,000  cwt.  of  refined  sugar  not  one 
pound  of  which  would  have  been  imported,  nor  would  the  beets  that  made 
the  sugar  have  been  grown,  perhaps,  if  natural  laws  had  been  allowed  to 
govern  the  competition  between  cane  and  beet  sugars;  but  under  the  fer- 
tilizing effects  of  the  bounty  the  German  crop  has  increased  from  412,000 
tons  of  roots  in  1870-'80  to  2,500,000  in  1884-'85.  The  bounty  amounts  to 
about  $9.70  per  ton  of  sugar,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  it  is, 
owing  to  the  indirect  method  of  figuring  it,  the  method  pursued  being  to 
levy  a  duty  or  tax  upon  the  growth  of  beet-root,  and  then  upon  itn  man- 
ufacture into  sugar  to  repay  the  tax  upon  the  assumed  or  estimated  num- 
ber of  tons  of  beet  that  were  employed.  In  practice  this  estimate  is  al- 
ways too  high ;  in  other  words,  the  saccharine  matter  in  the  root  is  much 
underestim<*ted,  and  hence  the  receipt  of  a  drawback  on  numbers  of  acres 
of  beets  never  grown.  The  method  is  analogous,  to  that  until  very  lately 
in  existence  in  the  United  States  for  paying  a  veiled  l)ounty  to  refiners, 
and,  though  commending  itself  to  France  so  strongly  that  it  has  lately 
adopted  the  same  system,  our  consul-general  at  Berlin  in  a  late  able  re- 
port tells  us  that  it  is  so  unsatisfactory  in  its  results  to  the  Germans 
that  strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  to  alter  it. 

The  import  of  refined  sugar  from  Russia  sprung  from  almost  nothing 
in  1875  to  800,000  cwt.  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1876.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  heavy  protective  duty  the  beet  crop  rose  from  275,000 
tons  in  1879-^80  to  370,000  tons  in  1884-'85,  and  to  500,000  in  1885-'86, 
and  there  was  an  enormous  accumulation  of  refined  sugar  for  which 
there  was  no  home  market ;  hence  in  the  spring  of  1875  the  Russian 
Government  surprised  the  refiners  of  the  world  by  announcing  the 
unprecedented  and  extravagant  bounty  upon  refined-sugar  exports  of 
$1.50  i>er  cwt.,  which  was  afterward  reduced  to  $1.20.  The  measure 
was  not  intended  to  be  permanent.  The  Russian  minister  of  finance 
is  reported  to  bave  declared  in  April,  1880,  that  the  then  existing 
bounties  had  had  the  desired  effect  of  freeing  the  Russian  market  fh>m 
the  accumulated  stocks,  and  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ''to  supply  foreign  consumers  with  cheap  sugar  at  the  cost  of 
the  Russian  state  and  of  Russian  consumers."    I  have  in  vain  sought 
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for  informatioQ  as  to  whether  this  bounty  still  exists,  bat  it  is  believed 
in  England  that  it  does,  though  the  accumulated  stock  having  been  got 
rid  of  it  does  not  stimulate  exports  as  formerly. 

The  import  of  refined  sugar  from  France  during  the  first  nine  mouths 
of  1886  was  less  than  500,000  tons  This  nation,  the  first  to  adopt, 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  sugar-bounty  policy,  stimulated 
production  to  a  maximum  of  465,000  tons  of  beet-roots  in  1875.  In 
this  year  redactions  were  made  in  the  amount  of  bounty,  and  again 
in  1880,  and  production  fell  off  to  about  300,000  tons.  But  in  1884  a 
heavy  bounty  was  again  granted  to  certain  classes  of  sugars  to  enabl^ 
them  to  compete  with  what  is  known  as  moist  sugar  in  England.  Nat- 
urally the  makers  of  loaf-sugar  also  demanded  state  aid,  with  the  result 
of  the  introduction  this  year  of  the  German  system  so  well  worked  as 
to  produce  enormous  bounty.  The  effect  of  this  new  legislation  has 
just  been  felt  in  this  country.  Fine  French  crystals  are  selling  for  about 
$3.60  per  cwt.  It  is  this  irruption  of  French  sugar  which  has  so  sud- 
denly supplanted  the  American  granulated  since  November,  1886, 
though  the  simultaneous  lowering  of  the  American  drawback  was  also  a 
fiBM^tor,  though  1  suspect  not  quite  so  important  a  one. 

The  import  of  refined  sugar  from  Holland  and  Belgium — all  bounty- 
fed — amounted  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1886  U>  nearly  1,000,000 
owt. 

The  imports  of  refined  sugar  from  the  United  States  were,  in  1883, 
6,254  tons.  In  that  year  a  rate  of  drawback  was  established  that 
amounted  to  so  considerable  a  bounty  that  in  1884  the  import  sprang 
up  to  52,113  tons  and  in  1885  to  114,930  tons,  and  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1887  to  1,418,110  cwt.  (70,000  tons).  The  secretary  of  the 
British  Sugar  Befiners'  Committee  said  in  April,  1886: 

I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  it — the  sasar  bounty  in  America — is  exactly  £2 
(t9.70)  per  ton  or  2s,  (48  cento)  per  cwt. ;  that  is  the  logid  boanty. 

How  he  got  into  a  position  that  enabled  him  to  state  what  the  Amer- 
ican Government  and  many  individuals  were  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
discover,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  from  his  statement  aud  those  of 
others,  it  may  be  said  that  the  general  idea  in  England  is  that  the 
American  bounty  amounted  to  between  $7.40  and  $9.70  per  ton.  The 
Bussian,  German,  and  American  bounties  have  been  what  the  English 
refiners  particularly  feared  during  the  past  year.  They  could  cope, 
they  said,  with  the  French,  Dutch  and  Austrian,  but  they  find  they  can- 
not cope  with  the  new  French  bounty.  The  reduction  of  the  United 
States  drawback,  which  went  into  effect  on  November  1,  1886,  on  re- 
fined sugar,  from  $2.82  per  pound  to  $2.60  was  simultaneous  with  a 
large  import  from  France  of  absurdly  cheap  crystals  (the  eflect  of  in- 
creased bounties)  so  that  the  American  granulated  has  been  driven 
from  the  British  market  during  the  last  month  of  1886,  and  was  seri- 
ously interfered  with  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  the  im- 
port being  reduced  by  more  than  35,000  tons. 

Even  if  in  future  relieved  of  the  extraordinary  competition  of  the 
French  bounty,  1  cannot  see  that  the  United  States  can  compete  in  this 
market,  except  that  the  new  drawback  amounts  to  a  bounty,  or  that 
plethora  of  stock  will  force  the  refiners  to  throw  some  on  this  market 
regardless  of  returns.  We  have  seen  that  in  Russia  in  1875,  and  in 
France  in  1886,  when  the  home  market  became  blocked,  the  Govern- 
ment interposed  and  paid  the  refiners  largely  that  they  might  ship 
abroad.  In  Germany  last  year  the  refiners  voluntarily  limited  pro- 
duction, or  there,  too,  would  have  been  observed  an  enormous  overplus 
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which  refiners  would  in  a  probability  have  asked  the  state  to  help  them 
unload.  The  fact  is,  the  continental  sugar  industry  has  become  a  con- 
firmed parasite  of  the  state  and  is  helpless,  enfeebled,  and  doomed  to 
die  if  the  support  be  removed.  The  United  States  refiners  cannot 
compete  in  Europe  unless  they,  too,  are  subsidized  by  the  Government 

It  is  woithy  of  attention  that  the  English  refiners  are  not  only  haadi- 
capped  by  the  actual  cheapness  of  fomgn  refined  sugar,  but  also  by  tke 
uncertainty  that  attends  the  action  of  foreign  Governments.  The  enor- 
mous bounty  of  Russia  came  without  notice,  and  is  said  to  have  reduced 
the  values  of  fine  sugars  75  cents  per  cwt.  The  bounty  lately  introdaeed 
by  France  has  cut  prices  severely.  If  the  refiners  are  stimulated  to  econ- 
omy in  processes  and  to  improvements  in  machinery,  to  meet  the  foreign 
competition,  they  no  sooner  go  earnestly  to  work  than  they  are  diflcon- 
certed  by  some  unexpected  foreign  action.  So  they  are  all  tboroo^^y 
discouraged,  and  one  by  one  are  closing  their  refineries.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  receipts  of  nnrefined  sngar  in  Great 
Britain  for  eleven  months  of  1886  from  the  Continent,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  period  of  1885,  show  a  falling  off  of  67,413  tons,  while  the 
corresponding  figures  with  respect  to  refined  sugars  show  an  increase 
of  64,000  tons.  A  volume  could  not  show  more  clearly  than  do  t^ese 
figures  the  disadvantages  under  which  English  refiners  work. 

Again  and  again  have  they  petitioned  the  Government  for  aid.  Again 
and  again  have  they  pointed  out  that  not  only  were  large  refining  in- 
terests ruined  in  England  and  thousands  of  men  driven  out  of  em- 
ployment, but  that  large  cane  plantations  in  the  colonies,  partieuiaily 
in  the  West  Indies,  were  going  out  of  cultivation,  that  their  owners 
were  being  ruined,  and  that  their  laboring  population  were  reduced  al- 
most to  starvation.  But  the  answer  of  the  Government  has  always  been 
that  if  foreign  Governments  were  guilty  of  the  economic  folly  of  provid- 
ing cheap  sugar  for  England,  that  England  would  not  balk  their  aims 
by  interposing  a  countervailing  duty.  But  this  answer  has  been  es- 
teemed by  failing  refiners  and  ruined  planters  as  poor  consolation ;  and 
the  people  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  cheap  sugar,  I  think,  so  fiur 
as  I  can  judge,  agree  with  them,  and  would  willingly  sacrifice  a  penny 
or  two  a  pound  on  sugar,  and,  in  this  particular  instance,  their  robust 
free-trade  principles,  in  order  to  maintain  their  domestic  and  colonial 
sugar  interests. 

EXPORTS. 

The  general  export  trade  from  this  consular  district  for  the  past  year 
needs  no  special  comment,  as  its  condition  remains  about  as  last  year. 
The  experience  of  a  large  firm  of  galvanized-iron  manufacturers,  in 
shipping  their  product  hence  to  Australia,  is  worthy  of  note,  however. 
It  appears  that  an  Australian  freight  ring  of  great  power  exists  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  the  Bristol  firm,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ship  at  all,  were 
forced  to  sign  an  agreement  binding  itself  to  ship  only  by  ring  ships. 

Ou  sevoral  occa8ioii8  opposition  vessels  to  those  of  the  ring  werejpnt  on,  and  then 
the  rates  suddenly  dropped  from  20«.  or  25a.  a  ton  to  10«.  or  7«.  6d.  Theso  sadden  and 
excessive  falls  and  rises  of  freight  are  duo  entirely  to  the  existence  of  the  ring,  no  snoh 
feature  having  existed  prior  to  its  formation. 

Finally  the  Bristol  firm  took  advantage  of  an  advantageous  opposi- 
tion offer,  and  loaded  a  cargo  from  Bristol  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
with  the  result  that  the  ring  refused  to  carry  their  goods  any  more  ex- 
cept at  a  prohibitive  rate.  *'The  consequence  is,"  say  this  firm,  '*we 
must  either  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  ring  or  combine  with  others 
to  oppose.    The  combina-tiow  is  most  injurious  to  jirtisans,  merchants^ 
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mannfttctarers,  ship-own^s,  and  Australian  colooiBts.  It  is  also  a  po- 
tent cause  of  depn>«sion  iu  trade  by  unduly  weighting  English  maun- 
&otnro8  with  rates  of  freight  in  excess  of  what  foreign  manufactures 
pay  to  our  own  colonies.'' 

The  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  show 
an  increase  of  $50,000  in  valne  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 18S6 
^Tables  D  and  E).  The  decrease  in  exportation  of  tin-plates  ($109,000) 
18  nominal  not  real,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  these  shipments, 
though  still  leaving  Bristol,  are  declared  at  other  consulates,  mostly  at 
Loudon.  The  increase  of  $7,000  iu  the  value  of  Bath  bricks  shipped  is 
due  to  enlarged  production,  a  new  company  having  been  organized  to 
handle  the  peculiar  scouring-sand  of  the  Parrett  Biver  bed.  The  new 
export  of  $63,000  worth  of  woolen  yarns  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  a 
single  firm  who  inaugurated  a  trade  by  sending  a  traveler  to  the  States. 
The  shipment  of  waste-lead  fumes  is  a  new  export  of  lead  fumes,  wLioh 
are  secured  by  a  patent  process,  instead  of,  as  is  often  the  case,  being 
lost.  The  product  is  cheaper  than  zinc  fumes,  and  to  some  extent  is 
capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the  latter  in  manu&cturing.  The  export 
of  wool  from  this  district  is  due  to  the  great  demand  in  the  States, 
which  induced  American  buyers  to  scour  this  country  thoroughly  for 
small  lots. 

IMPOBTS. 

The  import  trade  of  Bristol  is  largely  made  up  of  provisions.  In  this 
connection  I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  tho  way  in  which  Cana- 
dian cheese  has  supplanted  the  United  States  product.  The  Canadian 
cheese  is  imported  each  year  in  increasing  quantities  in  the  Bristol  dis- 
drict,  and  finds  each  year  increasing  favor,  both  with  dealers  and  con- 
sumers. While  the  import  of  all  foreign  cheeses  fell  off  in  Liverpool  in 
1886  by  250,000  boxes,  the  import  in  Bristol  from  Montreal  increased 
by  12,000  boxes — ^total  for  year  201,000  boxes — and  the  receipts  from 
Kew  York  fell  off  considerably.  Oreat  Britain  manufactures  each  year 
135,000  tons — and  good  cheese,  too — valued  at  about  $35,000,000.  Now, 
the  very  prince  of  English  cheese  is  held  to  be  the  Cheddar,  made  in 
Somerset;  and  yet  Canadian  cheese  made  on  the  Cheddar  principle  has 
actually,  right  here  in  Somerset,  where  I  write,  been  sold  for  a  penny 
a  pound  more  than  a  cheese  actually  made  in  Cheddar  Valley. 

There  is  a  hot  controversy  now  raging  in  the  English  papers  as  to 
whether  Cheddar  cheese  is  the  result  of  particular  herbage  and  pas- 
turage^ or  of  a  particular  mode  of  manipulating  the  milk ;  and  I  think 
that  all  but  Somersetshire  men  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  this  tooth- 
some cheese  is  the  result  of  superior  methods  rather  than  of  special 
grasses.  And  the  Canadians  have  gone  on  improving  until  they  have 
surpassed  their  teachers:  but  the  United  States  do  not  appear  to  have 
proportionately  advanced,  or  if  they  have  they  consume  their  best  makes 
at  home.    A  large  dealer  and  importer  writes : 

I  import  largely  of  Canadian  cheese.  I  find  it  preferable  to  States  cheese.  It  is 
finer  in  flavor  and  arrives  here  in  much  better  ana  cooler  condition  (which  is  a  very 
important  matter  during  the  summer  months).  It  also  maintains  its  mild  flavor  much 
longer  than  States  cheese. 

My  correspondent  attributes  the  inferiority  of  the  American  cheese 
to  Canadian  to  climatic  conditions  not  so  favorable ;  but  whether  he  is 
right  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  can  only  point  out  in  what  ways  our 
American  products  are  held  to  be  lacking,  leaving  it  to  those  who  man- 
ufacture at  home  to  seek  out  the  causes  and  supply  deficiencies. 
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The  import  of  both  Canadian  and  States  batter  has  fallen  off  some- 
what daring  the  past  year,  owing  principally  to  the  fa<3t  that  batteriue 
made  on  the  continent  has  been  more  acceptable  to  the  palates  of  those 
who  soaght  a  cheap  batter  than  the  real  article,  if  it  had  become,  as  it 
sometime  does,  stale.  Bat  here,  again,  we  find  the  falling  off  largely 
with  the  States  batter. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Symes,  oar  vice-consul  at  this  port,  for  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  American  bacon.  The  recommendations  therein  con- 
tained are  worthy  of  carefal  attention,  as  Mr.  Symes  has  a  large  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  this  trade. 

The  consamption  of  American  bacon  in  this  district  daring  the  past 
year  or  season  has  been  somewhat  limited,  the  mach  more  extensive 
breeding  and  feeding  of  hogs  both  in  Ireland  and  England  being  the 
caase,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  of  all  the  markets  being  well  supplied 
with  what  is  described  here  as  home-cured  meat,  which  as  a  rule  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  English  public.  As  long  as  feeding  stuffs  are  so  plenti- 
ful and  obtainable  at  such  low  range  of  values,  as  now  for  some  time 
has  been  current,  this  state  of  things  is  certain  to  continue  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland. 

Complaints  have  been  made  this  year  that  the  American  packers 
have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  in  respect  to  salting  their  meats,  and 
whereas  before  this  present  season  the  article  was  objected  to  because 
it  was  too  heavily  salted,  it  is  now  losing  favor  and  values  are  often 
somewhat  depreciated,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  salt  used  either 
in  the  curing  or  the  packing. 

Singed  and  scalded  long  sides,  Cumberland  cut  and  bellies,  have  no 
doubt  been  shipped  insufficiently  cured  and  insufficiently  salted  to  stand 
all  the  risks  of  the  voyage  of  importation,  consequently  much  bacon 
that  no  doubt  when  it  left  the  packers'  hands  was  apparently  good  and 
handsomely  packed,  has,  on  its  arrival  in  the  English  markets,  become 
more  or  less  out  of  condition,  and  disappointing  to  the  importer.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  sorts,  for  instance,  long 
clear  backs,  singed  Staffordshire  and  hams  have  been  well  cut,  well 
packed,  and  found  more  favor  than  ever.  The  condition  and  appearance 
of  these  meats  have  certainly  on  their  arrival  been  more  tempting  to 
buyers,  and  all  that  could  reasonably  be  desired,  giving,  to  say  the 
least,  general  satisfa<5tion  and  meeting  a  good  and  fairly  ready  sale. 

The  system  of  packing  bacon  in  borax  is  losing  favor ;  in  fact,  there 
is  a  growing  objection  to  this  style  of  packing,  as  the  meat  will  not  keep 
good,  and  invariably  if  the  importer  cannot  piace  it  immediately  on  its 
arrival  for  prompt  and  quick  sale  he  suffers  loss  by  deterioration,  &c 

The  demand  for  American  bacon  will  not  continue  at  all  on  a  large 
scale  unless  more  care  than  ever  is  bestowed,  (1)  in  the  cut — the  pieces 
of  the  hog  must  be  neatly  cut  and  trimmed  uniform  in  size  and  evenly 
cured ;  (2)  in  the  cure — ^the  cure  must  be  complete  so  that  the  meat  can- 
not become  tainted ;  (3)  in  the  packing — salt  is  necessaiy  not  only  to 
keep  the  meat  clean  but  to  prevent  injury  from  heat  and  other  causes 
whilst  in  transit  en  voyage. 

Bacon  packed  in  salt  seems  to  stand  the  voyage  much  the  best,  and 
on  arrival  the  turnout  is  always  better  than  when  otherwise  packed ; 
indeed  it  is  usually  preferred  and  desired  that  most  of  the  various  cuts 
be  carefully  and  lightly  salted  in  the  cure  and  in  the  packing. 

Befined  lard  has  found  an  increased  consumption,  and  the  business 
in  that  article,  although  it  is  stated  not  very  profitable,  has  been  ^Eurly 
satisfactory. 
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PBTBOLET7M. 

Petroleum  was  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1886  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1,250,000  barrels,  of  which  120,000  came  to  Bristol.  Last  year 
the  Bossian  opposition  menaced  our  English  market  but  during  1886 
the  Baku  product  has  been  out  of  the  field,  though  to  keep  it  out  prices 
ranged  unusually  low  during  the  year,  though  in  December  they  recov- 
ered to  14  cents  per  gallon.  It  seems  from  what  I  can  hear  within  the 
limits  of  my  district,  that  the  question  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  Bussian 
or  American  petroleum  is  entirely  or  almost  entirely  a  question  as  to 
price.  Though  the  oils  i^pear  to  differ  somewhat  in  their  attributes, 
yet  what  one  lacks  in  one  respect  appears  to  be  compensated  by  some 
advantage  in  another  respect  We  have  the  control  of  the  trade  and 
a  reputation  for  our  brands,  and  the  Bussians  must  give  decided  advan- 
tage as  to  price  to  overcome  these ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  do 
th&,  with  tiie  wasteful  methods  in  vogue  at  Batoum,  even  if  the  Amer- 
ican refiners  were  supine  during  the  contest,  which  is  ratiier  far  from 
likely.  Bussian  petroleum  would  probably  not  have  been  seen  on  the 
British  market  in  1886  had  it  not  been  for  tiie  continued  complaints 
ttom  consumers  as  to  the  quality  of  the  American  oil.  When  the  qual- 
ity improved,  the  Bussian  oil  was  driven  out  of  the  market  A  kurge 
dealer  writes  me : 

In  oonseonenoe  of  the  AmericMi  lefinen  haying  reyerted  to  the  satisfactory  stand- 
ard of  qnality  which  they  formerly  shipped,  and  which  saye  satisfaction  in  this 
market,  the  demand  here  for  Bnssian  has  become  yery  small  and  this  will  no  donbt 
oontinne  as  long  as  the  qnality  of  American  is  maintained. 

Another  very  large  firm  of  importers  do  not,  I  regret  to  say,  speak  so 
well  of  the  quality  of  the  oil,  and  they  specify  one  cargo,  ^<  shipped  un- 
der what  are  considered  the  most  favorable  climatic  conditions,  viz,  in 
June,"  in  regard  to  which  ^^much  fault  was  found." 

The  petroleum  tested  during  the  year  ending  May  31, 1886,  by  the 
British  Petroleum  Association  was  £dmost  entirely  American.  About 
2,000  samples  flashed  under  77^,  while  914  flashed  at  or  above  77^.  Of 
the  high  test  the  greatest  numb^  flashed  about  107^.  As  to  color,  57.6 
per  cent,  were  graded  as  standard  white,  27.4  as  prime  white,  3.5  as 
superfine  white,  and  6.6  as  water  white.  About  5  per  cent,  were  in- 
ferior to  standard  white  in  color,  but  the  inferior  stuft'  was  usually  so 
^Ustributed  as  to  be  within  the  proportion,  and  only  about  15,000  barrels 
out  of  582,000  were  certified  as  unavailable  for  tendering  on  contract. 

There  seems  to  be  imminent  a  change  in  methods  of  conveyance,  and 
tank-steamers  will  probably  be  more  and  more  used.  A  considerable 
number  are  already  in  use  by  the  Eussians.  Their  employment  will 
probably  considerably  reduce  the  cost  of  carriage  notwithstanding  that 
they  must  return  in  ballast.  Their  introduction  has  met  with  disfavor 
in  New  York  amongst  a  class  whose  labor  in  some  degree  they  supplant, 
bat  Uie  objections  to  them  would  apply  tx)  any  new  mechanism  that 
saved  labor,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  they  are  found  to  be  a  real 
advantage,  their  introduction  will  not  be  delayed  even  though  it  involve 
a  considerable  change  in  present  procedure.  The  explosion  at  Liver- 
pool withfn  the  past  few  days  of  a  tank-steamer  will  probably  be  used 
throughout  the  world  as  a  powerful  argument  against  the  system,  but 
gross  carelessness  existed  here,  and  with  reasonable  precaution  the 
accident  would  never  have  happened. 

LEATHER. 

Messrs.  Dove  &  Wilcox,  large  importers  and  dealers,  write : 

So  ikr  M  the  British  leather  trade  is  concerned  we  mnat  characterize  the  past  year 
M  <me  niarked  by  no  special  features.    A  large  yolnme  of  bnsinees  has  been  done  at 
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prices  which  have  fluctuated  only  a  littto^  bot  which  have  in  the  net  resnlt  left  ns  on  a 
leyel  some  5  per  cent,  lower  than  occupied  tweUe  months  ago.  On  the  whole  the 
business  done  has  been  sound  and  healthy,  and  our  factors  and  merohants  have  not  to 
mourn  over  any  Large  deductions  ftom  their  profits  caused  by  the  ftuinre  of  their  eor- 
respondents.  In  American  leather  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  record  a  very  considerable 
augmentation  of  the  trade  of  this  port.  Other  houses  have  shared  in  this  develop- 
ment, and,  speaking  for  ourselves,  we  find  that  during  the  nine  or  ten  months  of  18§6 
already  elapsed  we  have  already  imported  30  per  cent,  more  weight  of  Ameriean  pro- 
dnce  than  we  did  during  Uie  whole  of  1885,  and  for  it  all  we  have  had  a  ready  market 
The  traffic  has  obtained  indeed  a  firm  foothold  here,  and  exists  on  such  a  basis  as 
promises  to  secure  its  permanency.  A  healthier  specimen  of  trade  and  commerce  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  discover. 

Tbe  comments  of  this  firm  on  the  increase  of  the  American  leather 
trade  are  of  the  same  tenor  as  the  iufbrmation  I  have  received  from 
Davies  &  Co.  and  other  large  factors.  It  is  a  pleasure  in  these  days  of 
depression  and  gloom  to  be  able  to  record  such  satisfactory  conditions 
obtaining  in  our  American  export  leather  trade. 

NAviaATroif. 

Tables  F  and  G  show  the  navigation  and  import  returns  of  Bristol 
for  the  year  1886^  I  have  dealt  so  fhlly  in  previous  reports  witii  the 
general  trade  conditions  existing  at  Bristol  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  here  to  go  into  tJiem  at  any  length,  though  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion the  important  operations  that  have  l^n  carried  on  by  the  city 
government  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Avon.  The  effect  of  the 
extensive  work  of  the  city  will  not  be  entirely  perceptible  for  another 
year  to  come^  but  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  depth  of  the  river 
Iktmi  t^e  Bnstol  docks  to  its  junction  with  the  Bristol  Channel  will 
practically  be  increased  by  3  feet,  tiius  opening  the  river  to  vessels 
drawing  27.6  feet ;  a  signal  improvement,  and  one  that  will  probaUy 
result  in  the  discharge  at  Bristol  of  many  cargoes  that  are  now  dis- 
eharged  at  some  inconvenience  at  the  city's  docks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  F.  B.  Gridlestone,  the  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Bristol 
docks,  who  is  always  most  kind  in  extending  what  information  I  may 
desire  relative  to  his  department* 

LOBIN  A.  LATHEOP, 

0&n$nk 

United  States  Consulate, 

Brislolj  January  7, 1887. 


Tablb  A^-^Vdlus  of  real  proptrtjf  %h  the  United  Kingdom^  oalciUated  hg  r^feremoe  to  ikt 

MeeeemmU  to  income  tax  for  ike  year  1883-'84. 


DeaetipUfA. 


Lands 

ICossoages  and  toDMDento 

Other  proflto  from  land  (manoia,  fines,  Sm,) 

SoarriM 
Lines  (one-halt) .^ 

Water-woTks  (one-flftBT 

Canals.  &o.  (one-fifth) 

Fishings 


Total  value  of  real  property  in  United  Kingdom . 


Income. 


$318,473,493 
618,288.825 
4v  151. 124 
4,443.114 
17.188,478 
2,029,633 
8. 190. 319 
2. 783, 638 


Kowof 

years* 
parohase. 


25 
16 
25 
7 
7 
20 
20 
20 


Capital  Talae. 


|f7.06I,R37,3SS 

9.898.62I.S0O 

103,778^112 

31,101,801 

120,353,411 

58,502,660 

163.806,380 

55,672,760 


18,887,7«S,6S9 
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Tabls  B.~  Volme  of  p9r90inal  property  in  the  UfUted  Kingiomj  oaloulated,  §ofar  at  is  pot' 
HblCf  djf  rejirenoe  to  tke  atoeiomentt  to  imoome  tax  for  the  year  1^83-'84. 


Defloriptton. 


Farmin  g  stock  and  im|»lmnent«  of  hnabandry 

Fanded  and  anfkmded  debt,  metropoUtan  and  mnnidpal 
■tocdn.  exchidlnff  those  portkmt  held  for  pablio  or  chari- 
table pnrpoaea  (partly  eetiiDated) 

Vidian,  colonlai.  and  f ore^  Ooremment  ftinda 

Mlnee  (one-half) 

Iron*worka 

Oaa-works 

Water-works  (foar-flftht) 

CaaidSiiBtc.  (one-half) 

Pablio  companies  (other  than  eompanies  carrylBK  on  con> 
oems  spMiflcally  described) '. 

Foreign  and  rolonial  secnrities 

Kailways  in  United  Kingdom 

Railways  out  of  United  Kingdom 

Mortgages  and  other  loans  on  the  security  of  the  rates 

Otherproflts 

Trades  and  professions  (one-fifth  of  total  income  of  180  mill- 
Ions,  sterlmg) 


Xneome. 


Total  under  income  tax 

Income  of  non-income-tax  paying  classes  derived  fh>m  capi- 
tal  


Foreign  investments  not  in  SchednleC  or  D  

Movable  property  not  yielding  income,  «.  g.,  ftimitnre  of 
booses,  wOTks  of  art,  Ac 


Total  vahi^of  personal  property  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


|99,a03,602 
17,188,478 
U,658,(»l 
88,748,858 
11,713.866 
8,185^458 

185,144,  on 
47,039,689 

180,862,434 

18,38^837 

24,424,083 

8^866,649 

176,194.000 


291.990,000 
146,996,000 


Naof 

years' 

pnvohase. 


36 
7 
4 
20 
20 
20 

15 
16 
26 
20 
25 
20 

16 


6 
10 


Capital  valne. 


$1,469,950,000 


8.696,482,004 
2,480.090,060 
120.819,848 
68,612,124 
474. 878. 060 
284.278,800 
163,709.060 

2.477.170,145 
706,603.885 

4.021.810.800 
867.712.740 
610, 824. 075 
127,112,980 

2.827.910,600 


19.625,728.819 

1,459.950.600 
1.469,960.000 

4v  866, 600, 000 


27.412,123.819 


Table  C. — Betnm  of  Imperial  toEotUm  exeUuively  home  hy  real  amd  by  redUzed  pereontU 

property,  retpeotively. 


AmowUaif  Uuset  sttefctfioiiy  home  hy  reel  frcperty. 

Ineome  tax.  at  the  rate  of  5d.  (10  cents)  in  the  A. 
or  a  little  over  2  per  cent. 

Probate  and  legacy  dnty  (portion  of) 

Succession  duty  (portion  ox) 


Total  death  duties 

Land  tax  (Great  Britain) 

Inhabited  house  duty  (Great  Britain) 


Total  taxation  188»-'84. 


AffumiU  qf  taaee  txdutMly  bom^  by  rteUMsd  per- 
eonml  property. 

Income  tax,  at  the  rate  of  5d.  (10  cents)  in  the.  £ 
or  a  little  over  2  per  cent 

Probate  and  legacy  duty  (portion  of) 

Succession  duty  (porticm) 


Total  death  duties 

Total  taxation  1888-*84. 


H1M»625 
8,800^220 


27.782,848 
778;  640 


$18^589,100 


7,445,746 
M01,040 
9,934,880 


41,060.825 


18;  722;  856 


28,561.488 


47,288,843 


Duty  charged  1883-'84. 


} 


Based  on  actual  re- 
ce^ts  for  ]883-'84. 


Duty  charged  1883-*84. 


Duty  charged  188a-'84. 


1 


Based  on  actual  re* 
ceipto  Ibr  188S-'Bi. 
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Ta»lb  D,— Declared  exporU  from  the  eoneular  dieiriot  of  Bristol  to  the  United  Staim  dmr^ 
ing  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 


Aitiolefl. 


Bath  bricks 

Books  

Ch«iiicals 

Chooolate  and  oocoa. 

Floor-doth  

Gloves 

Glue 

Glyoerine 

Green  firoit 

Hemp  tow 

Machinery 

Mineral  wateis 

Paper  stock 

Sanss|ce-cases 

Scrap'iron 

Stoneware 

Tin-plates 

Tin  and  type  metal  . 
Twines  and  netting . 
Waste-lead  fumes . . . 

Wool 

Wool  cloths 

Yams 

Sandries 


Total 

Total  previons  year. 


Increase 


For  the  quarters  ending- 


Dec  81, 
1885. 


$4,288 
1.831 
15^887 
21.836 
8.604 
2,666 
4.614 


2,187 


140.788 


2,000 

18.797 

4,767 


217.980 
» 48, 189 


169,800 


Mar.  81. 
1886. 


Jnne80. 
1886. 


•1,765 

11.460 

9.752 

1,891 


1.790 
4.644 

2,406 


2,041 

1.425 

2.469 

418 


14.590 
865 


1.215 

16.106 

1.078 


78.809 
84.808 


11,489 


•4.945 
7,872 
8,411 


2,704 


1.264 


1,985 
1,429 
1,670 


82 


25,148 
1.207 
4,178 


6.864 

19.822 

545 


81,120 
124.289 


43,148 


Sept.80, 
U86. 


H682 
2.065 

10.676 
4,801 
1,949 


8,588 


1,026 
272 


2,067 
"567 


14.025 


10.840 
13.600 

6^694 
18,706 

1. 


91.621 
142,489 


50,818 


Total 

for  the 

year. 


$8,944 

6,661 

43,977 

43.760 

10.2(5 

2.566 

12.596 

4.544 

2.406 

1,264 

1,026 

2,257 

8.470 

7,849 

1.459 

2.062 

140.789 

58,768 

2,072 

15.018 

18,600 

14,478 

63,431 

8;  258 


468,996 
899,656 


64,840 


Total 

for 

pre* 

▼ions 


$1,948 

2,878 

42,976 

39,227 

8.854 


12,187 


8,430 


250.474 
6^050 


6^875 

9  m  m  9    •    «•■ 

20,771 


889,666 


+2,788 

+4*« 
-hi,  401 

+2,r 


+4.544 
+2,406 
+1,214 

+!.«» 
+2.25T 
-4.860 

+7.8I9 
+2,499 

+!.•• 

-109. 6BS 

+47,  n8 

+2.072 
+15»018 
+13.600 

+8.598 
+68,481 
-12.518 


111,488 


127.168 


Table  £. — Declared  experts  from  the  consular  agenoif  at  Gloucester  to  ike  Umiied  States 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30|  1886. 


Articles. 


Books,  music,  and  pictures 

China  and  haid ware 

Machinery  and  ironwork 

Rose  trees,  shrubs,  and  garden  plants. 
Salt 


Teaselated  tiles,  &c. 

Tin-plates.  &c 

Woolen  cloths 

Sundries 


Total 

Total  previous  year. 


Increase. 
Decrease. 


For  the  qnartsrs  endiag— 


Deo.  81. 
1885w 


1824 


1,905 
8,480 


12,637 

15.814 

5,824 


39,484 
39,074 


410 


Mar.  31, 
1886. 


$145 
1,998 


80,410 
8,154 
1.251 


42,857 
44.521 


1.664 


June  80, 
1886. 


$706 
78 


22.756 
5.255 
2.446 


31.241 
26.469 


4v782 


Sept.aO. 
1886. 


$890 


2,644 


9,057 

11,754 

8.816 


27,160 
44.872 


17,712 


Total 
for  the 


$714 

145 

7,258 

4,457 


74.800 

40.  on 

12.836 


140,742 
164,926 


14,184 


Total 

pre- 

Tioos 


$868 


8,219 

4.517 

1,343 

16 

96,460 

46.622 

3.387 


154,926 


+$361 

+145 

+4,084 

-60 

-1,843 

-16 

-29,600 

-5,646 

+8,1 


+-18,479 


27,( 


BBCAPrrULATION. 


Total  ftt>m  this  consular  district,  1886. . 
Total  from  this  consular  district,  1885. . 

257,423 
87.218 

116.166 
129,329 

112.367 
150.728 

118,781 
187,811 

604,737 
554,581 

554,581 

204,072 

Total  increase.  1886 

170.210 

50,156 

DAoreane - 

13,163 

88,861 

68,530 

154,816 
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Table  F.— -Tonnage  of  vo$seU  arriood  foUh  eargoe$  from  foreign  porta  during  ike  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1886. 


Porte. 

I 

Bristol 

ATomnontli ^... 

Porliahead 

Totftl 


Toniuige. 


345,847 

168,488 

71,784 


681,117 


Tabub  Q,— Principal  imporU from  foreign  porte  during  ike  year  ending  December  31, 1886 


Arttdet. 


Grain qnarten.. 

foreign  animalH; 

Oxen 

Sheep 

Baoonandbama tons.. 

Cheeae do... 


Quantity. 


2,298^946 

8,882 

U,848 

4,884 

8^225 


Arttoles. 


Floor tone. 

Oilcake do.. 

Petroleom do.. 

Sagar do.. 

Timber  and  deals loads. 


Quantity. 


29,887 
89,731 
16,288 
85,010 
98,517 


FAIiMOUTH. 


Bepart  of  Consul  Fox  on  the  trade  navigation  wnd  commerce  of  the  conmlar 
district  of  Falmouth^  JBngland,for  the  year  ended  September  30^  1886. 


THE  PILGHABD  FISHERY. 


The  quantity  of  pilchards  cured  during  the  season  1885-'86  amounted 
to  about  17,000  hogsheads.  The  quantity  exported  was  15,819  hogs- 
heads, and  about  2,500  to  3,000  hogsheads  remained  in  pickle  over  the 
season. 

The  followkig  copy  of  the  annual  circular,  published  by  Messrs.  O. 
O.  Fox  &  Co.,  of  this  town,  shows  the  ports  to  which  the  fish  were  ex- 
ported, and  the  prices  realized  by  the  curers  of  them. 

The  exports  during  the  past  season,  including  some  1,500  hogsheads 
kept  on  this  side  from  the  previous  season,  show  a  total  of  15,819  hogs- 
heads as  per  list  below. 

Prices  to  curers  fluctuated  mainly  between  $14.60  and  f  7.30.  For 
some  choice  early  parcels  better  prices  were  paid,  and  in  other  instances 
curers  who  delayed  selling  had  to  compete  with  later  and  better  qual- 
ity fish,  and  had  consequently  to  make  concessions  in  price. 

The  drift  nets  are  credited  with  about  three-fourths  of  the  catch,  and 
the  seines  with  one-fourth. 

A  brisk  demand  continued  in  Italy  during  Lent,  being  encouraged  by 
low  prices,  and  we  understand  that  only  300  to  400  hogsheads  remain 
in  stock  in  Italy,  some  of  which  are  1884-'85  fish.  On  this  side  there 
are  2,500  to  3,000  hogsheads  being  kept  over  season  in  pickle.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  this  practice  has  been  resorted  to  in  Corn- 
wall. 
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PUchard  $hipmeitt8f  $ea$(m  1885-^86. 


Date. 


Oct 


Nov. 


1885. 
Aug.    24. 
Sept     7. 

9. 

9. 
18. 
21. 
21. 
27. 

6. 

7. 
14. 
14. 
19. 
19. 
2& 

8. 

5. 

9. 
18. 
1& 
19. 
23. 

7. 

8. 
14. 
1& 
19. 
2L 
22. 
M. 
82. 
28. 
2a 
1888. 
Jan.      8. 

9. 
11. 
IL 
2ft. 
2S. 

a 
a 


Deo. 


Feb, 


Steamers. 


Yia  London  ... 

....do 

....do ......... 

Yia  Liverpool . 

do 

....do......... 

do 

Patanyra 

Via  Liverpool . 
..  do-.-.V/.- 
FeiieUa 

Yia  Liverpool 

....do 

— do 

Roxana 

Via  Liverpool 
Via  London . . 

Adiia 

Via  Liverpool 

....do 

Via  London  ... 

Maseppa 

Mand 

Palmyra 

Yia  Uverpool . 

....do 

....do ......... 

....do ......... 

Ravendale 


Via  Livetpeei 

....do 

....do... ■ 


Morocco 

Adria 

Via  Liverpool 
. ...do ...... .. 

Boxana 

Via  Liverpool 

— do 

Camilla 


Loading  porte. 


do 

PlyBMmth. 

do 

do 

....  do..... 
Falmoath, 
Penzance . 

PljrBMBtll. 

Ponzanoe  . 
.  .  do  .. 
Plymoath 
do  ... 
Falmoatii 
Penzance 
FaUnonth 
Plymottth 
Penaanoe. 

do..... 

Phrmooth. 
...r.do..... 
Penzance . 
Plymoath. 
Penzance . 
Falmooth 
Penzance . 
.Plymootk 
Faunonth. 
Plymoath . 


....do.... 
Falmoath 
Plymoath 


do 

Penzance. 
Falmoath. 
Flymotttk. 
Penzance. 
Falmoath. 
Plymoath. 
Penzance  . 


Genoa. 


Lej(hom.  INaples. 


Hhdt, 

114 

181 

M 

99 

147 

61 

58 


828 
130 

81 

821 
780 
4 
102 
M4i 


Shdt. 


188 
77 
9251 
5584 
641 


45 


1,081 


2081 

802v 
9451 

50 

29 
7891 


120 


u^eao 


40 


86 


100 
70 

841 
50 
50 
40 

100 
60 


849 
25 


185 
80 


1.7061 


Hhdt. 


Shdi. 


156 


874 


196 
2984 


316| 
'826* 


TOl 


15 


712 


1784 


87 


8,108 


Bari. 


514 


200 


20 


2711 


VMiice. 


Bhd4. 


50 
50 


100 


Total 


Hkdt. 

U4 

tSI 

54 

M 

147 

51 

21 

»k 

1,015 

4 

lOS 

878 

200 

IS 

77 

1,842 

6884 

1,807 

56 

SO 

85 

100 

1,141 

i.Ni| 

50 

85 

2084 

8024 
2.006i 

75 

29 
1,044 

? 

237 


15,619 


THB  PRODUCE  OF  CORNISH  MINES. 

The  mining  indnstries  of  Oomwall  (with  the  expection  of  copper 
mines)  have  been  in  a  mnch  less  depressed  condition  than  they  were  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  what  was  the  produce  of  the  vari- 
oas  mines  during  the  year  1885,  no  later  accounts  having  been  pub- 
lished, viz : 


Artlftl^t. 


Arsenic  (orade  and  refined)  and  araenical  pyiitea 

Dreaaed  copper  ore* 

Lead  ore 

Nickel 

Tin  ore,  drMsed: 

From  mines 

From  open  works 

From  foreshores 

China^lay,  and  ohina«tone,  fire  day,  potter's  clay,  Ac 

Slate,  and  slate  slahs 

Zino  ores 

Wolfram 


Qaantity. 


Jbiif.    ewt 

4,038  18 

19,784  00 

241  00 

600  00 

12,888  18 

98  15| 

1,896  15 

312,418  00 

11,662  00 

1,031  00 

874  00 


Valoe. 


$133,823  88 

248,78168 

0^786  86 

1,77140 

2,963.081  78 

21,626  72 

226,W16]6 

1,140,260  61 

103,988  56 

8.818  09 

28,854  88 


*  Amoont  of  metal  prodnced  by  smelting  being  1,578  tons. 
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FALMOUTH  AS  A  PORT  OF  CALL. 


Th«  returns  of  veasels  uf  all  natiuDS  aniviug  duriDg  the  year  1885 
(ezolnsivB  of  coasters  nnd  ships  of  w»r)  were  as  follows,  vix : 


Fl^. 

,S;,v.,hr,s'j!       "•>■ 

Ho.  of 

^■s^ 

(17  1    «M  lan 

■,SS:.:.:-; 

270 

Its 

82 

81 
43 

as 

31 

IS,  3TB 

1MT8 
20,B51 

IB2*r::-.v.:-..:;::::;-.:;:: 

^■^, 

l.ltt,M 

The  nnmber  of  such  arrivals  in  1834  was  1,915,  witb  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  1,192,269.  This  retnm,  therefore,  shows  an  increase  of  4 
in  the  nnmber  of  vessels,  and  a  decrease  of  48,297  in  the  aggregate 
tonnage.  Thennmberof  American  vessels  calling  at  Falmonth  was  17, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  20,951,  whilst  in  l^i  the  nnmber  was  18, 
having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  21,529,  indicating  a  decrease,  as  com- 
pared with  1^4,  of  1  in  the  nnmber  of  arrivals,  and  578  in  the  tonnage. 

ImporUfrom  Oa  Uniltd  Statti. 


TmmL 

^K3f 

fnm- 

Cbbo. 

FUg. 

OakduB 

1,I>W 

Kswrnit  Xews 

SS.&::: 

Uklu 

Timber 

PboaphiU.. 

Ec^ 

'•J/r 

4,104 

QurttneDdlDg- 

ArtMM. 

■1,1888. 

HtnhU. 

"!«» 

WSr 

•liiSg 

»ll,[IM3T 

1:SS 

Ha»5si 

i3.T4SU 

as!i 

,Slg!! 

B.SOV42 
K.I318T 

7,»1  00 

34.104  83 

4WB73 

a.va*5 

Id  1884-'85  the  nnmber  of  such  importing  vessels  was  5,  with  an  ag> 
gregate  registered  tonnage  of  3,853. 


650  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 

IMPORTS  PROM  COUNTRIES  OTHER  THAN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Complete  statistics  relatiug  to  such  imports  cau  only  be  obtained 
from  the  customs  by  payment,  and  the  only  particulars  I  have  the  means 
of  giving  in  respect  of  this  branch  of  commerce  are  the  following.  I 
have  means  of  supplying  any  particular  of  a  like  character  as  regards 
such  imports  in  other  ports  within  my  consulate : 


ArUoles. 


Tin  ore,  bones,  onions,  gnano,  pitwood,  potatoes,  plaster  of  paris,  and 
bark. 

Timber I 

Do 

Oxen,  49 cargoes ;  pyrites,4;  bones,! 

Timber 

Maise  and  barley 

Onano,  sugar,  and  bark 

Potatoes 

Nitrate  and  gnano 

Timber 

Bones 

Phosphate 


Whence  imported. 


France 

Sweden 

Norway 

Spain 

Bossia 

Boumania 

Belgium 

Germany 

Peru 

Canada  

Argentine  Bepnblic. 
Hayti 


Kaof 


IS 

• 

8 
51 
S 
5 
< 
3 

1 
1 
1 


iM 


The  number  of  such  importing  vessels  in  1834  was  104. 

THE  HABVEST. 

In  this  district  the  harvest  is  very  nearly  completed,  and  with  the 
exception  of  barley,  which  is  below  the  average  in  quantity,  the  grain 
crops  are  good  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  the  prices  are  still  ex- 
tremely low.    The  green  crox>s  promise  to  be  abundant. 

HOWAED  FOX, 

OansuL 


HIJXli. 

Report  of  Consul  Moore. 

The  trade  of  Hull  during  the  year  has  shown  some  remarkable  vicis- 
situdes, but  the  trade  of  the  port  as  illustrated  by  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  the  ships  which  have  frequented  it  during  the  year  has  after 
all,  not  been  so  bad  as  was  at  one  time  expected,  in  the  year  1885  the 
trade  of  Hull  showed  remarkable  progress,  and  the  tonnage  which  en- 
tereil  its  docks  from  abroad  was  over  100,000  tons  in  excess  of  any  pre- 
ceding year.  But,  just  as  the  year  closed,  this  vast  tonnage  showed 
signs  of  falling  off,  and  when  January  of  the  present  year  set  in  a  com- 
plete collapse  occurred.  Month  after  month  this  decrease  continued, 
until  at  one  period  it  nearly  reached  100,000  tons.  Then  a  change  for 
the  better  commenced,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  port  showed  a  gradual 
improvement  until  the  great  decrease  had  been  nearly  all  rubbed  off, 
and,  in  fact,  the  sailing  tonnage  of  1886  has  now  exceeded  that  of  18S5. 
The  following  figures  show  the  exact  position  of  affairs. 
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INWARD  TONNAGE. 


The  tonnage  entering  the  port  of  Hull  firom  January  1  to  December 
24,  in  1886  and  1886,  stands  as  follows : 


ClMt. 

188S. 

1886. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

TOIM. 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

2.213 
703 

1,482,708 
270,324 

2,176 
652 

1,402,825 
278,417 

8iilt^i*C  tmmIs 

Total 

2,916 

1,703,082 

2,828 

1.680.742 

One  pleasing  feature  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  port  is  the 
steady  increase  in  the  large  class  of  vessels  visiting  Hull,  no  less  than 
six  sailing  vessels  and  twenty-five  steamers  above  2,000  tons  registec 
having  arrived  here  with  cargoes.  In  1885,  of  the  vessels  which  came 
to  Hull  firom  abroad,  only  thirteen  steamers  and  two  sailing  vessels 
were  above  2,000  tons  register,  and  in  1884  only  two  of  the  vessels  that 
arrived  at  Hnll  were  above  that  tonnage. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  both  steam 
and  sail,  which  arrived  at  Hull  from  abro^  in  1886,  compared  with  the 
total  of  both  classes  of  vessels  in  1885: 


Tonnage. 


UadorlOOtona... 
106to200tona.... 

9M  to  300  tons 

9Mto400toiia.... 
400  to  500  torn.... 
SOOtoOOOtons.... 
•00  to  700  torn.... 
706  to  800  tons...  . 
•00  to  900  tons.... 
•OOto  1.900  tons.. 
1,000  to  1,100  tons 
1,100  to  1,200  tons 
1,200  to  1.800  tons 
1,800  to  1,400  tons 
1,400  to  1,600  tons 
1,500  to  1,600  tons 


i 

i 

i 

« 

n 

r- 

«H 

J 

I 

1 

00 

00 

H 

H 

8 

71 

74 

99 

80 

130 

160 

155 

256 

152 

408 

410 

447 

107 

562 

501 

284 

56 

200 

319 

223 

25 

246 

268 

249 

8 

252 

2C0 

189 

13 

151 

163 

106 

8 

118 

98 

118 

6 

124 

130 

116 

9 

124 

109 

61 

8 

60 

99 

83 

4 

87 

87 

18 

6 

24 

18 

24 

10 

84 

27 

5 

8 

13 

9 

Tonnage. 


1,600 
1.700 
1,800 
1.900 
2,000 
2,100 
2,200 
2,300 
2.400 
2,500 
2,600 
2.700 
2,800 


to  1,700 
to  1.800 
to  1,900 
to  2.000 
to  2,100 
to  2,200 
to  2,300 
to  2.400 
to  2,500 
to  2.600 
to  2,700 
to  2.800 
to  2,900 


tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 


Totol. 


i 


CO 


6 

18 

10 

15 

9 

1 

1 


10 
8 
8 
4 

4 
2 


2,176 
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i 

1 


16 

21 

18 

19 

18 

8 

1 

7 

7 


2,828 


^ 


18 

21 

17 

26 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 


2,939 


The  average  of  the  vessels  arriving  in  Hull  in  1885  was  584  tons, 
which  in  1886  had  risen  to  594  tons,  an  increase  of  10  tons. 


OUTWABD  TONNAGE. 


Of  the  vessels  which  arrived  at  Hull  from  abroad  in  1885,  only  77.954 
Iter  cent,  left  Hull  for  foreign  ports,  but  in  1880  this  percentage  bad  in- 
creased 78.999  per  cent.,  or  an  increase  of  1.045  per  cent. — a  small  in- 
crease, it  is  true,  but  an  encouraging  sign. 

On  December  24, 1885,  the  ships  that  had  left  Hull  for  foreign  ports 
during  the  year  consisted  of  2,394  vessels  of  1,329,586  tons.  In  1886,  on 
the  same  date,  the  return  stood  at  2,358  vessels  of  1,327,612  tons,  or  an 
increase  of  only  26  tons.  This  small  increase,  however,  would  have 
been  materially  improved  had  another  tide  been  taken  into  account. 
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The  remarks  made  respecting  the  decline  in  the  inward  tonnage  also 
apply  to  the  outward  tonnage.  This  showed  a  great  decrease  in  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year,  but,  as  1886  grew  older,  the  decrease  was 
gradually  reduced,  untU,  as  shown  above,  there  is  now  a  slight  increase 
in  the  outward  tonnage. 

The  following  figures  show  the  fall  and  rise  of  the  outward  tonnage 
of  Hull  during  1886,  the  figures  representing  the  total  outward  ton- 
nage of  Hull  in  1885  and  1886  at  the  conclusion  of  each  month,  and 
the  decrease  in  1886: 


Momtlis. 


January  31.. 
February  28. 
March  81.... 

April  to 

May  31 

Juno  30 

July  81 

August  81.... 
Septembor  30 
October  81... 
November  80 
December  24 


1R8R. 

188& 

Tont. 

Tont. 

92.688 

88,419 

175,024 

168.605 

277,000 

238.444 

884,260 

840.080 

487.300 

467,147 

605,330 

582.144 

782,147 

719,663 

868,153 

863.865 

1,002.624 

990.769 

1.134,653 

1. 129,^128 

1, 248. 000 

1,245,972 

1,827,686 

1,827.612 

TiMt. 

4.! 
16,419 
89.156 
43,669 
20.1S8 
28,886 
12.486 

4,7B8 
11.8S5 

eC4» 

2.028 


The  decrease  in  the  outward  tonnage  shows  no  comparisoa  with  the 
decrease  in  the  inward  tonnage,  for  whereas  the  former  reached  90,000 
tons,  the  latter  never  exceeded  half  that  amount. 

Total  foreign  and  coattwiso  tonnage. 


Deaoriptiofn. 

YeaselB  inward. 

• 

Veaaels  outward. 

1885. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

IvinBiim  .....•*•••■■• 

No. 
2,917 
1,585 

Tont. 
1.703,032 
850,527 

No. 

2.826 

1.588 

Tont. 
1,680.742 
886,536 

No. 

2,894 

2,099 

Tont. 
1, 827, 586 
705.260 

No. 

2,358 

1,572 

Tont. 
L  829. 612 

Ooaatwiae 

682,210 

Total 

4,501 

2,058,569 

4,864 

2,017,268 

4,493 

2,032,846 

8,860 

2,009,882 

The  trade  of  Hull  extends  to  nearly  every  country  of  the  world, 
China,  Japan,  the  islands  east  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Patagonia 
alone  excepted.  In  examining  the  work  of  the  port  for  the  year  with 
various  countries  of  the  world,  a  commencement  should  be  made  with 
the  White  Sea.  From  the  ports  in  this  dreary  part  of  the  world  we 
have  had  a  fair  amount  of  arrivals,  viz,  inward,  29  vessels,  12,121  tons; 
outward,  1  vessel,  545  tons.  We  have  nothing  to  send  to  this  sea,  the 
vessel  which  sailed  being  in  ballast.  The  imports  consisted  of  linseed, 
tar,  and  timber. 

NORWAY. 

The  trade  of  Hull  with  the  Scandinavian  countries  has  always  been 
most  extensive.  To  and  from  Norwaya  considerable  amount  of  ton- 
nage has  passed,  as  under :  Inward,  274vessels,  140,586  tons ;  outward, 
261  vessels,  131,722  tons. 

In  consequence  of  the  Norwegians  adopting  a  method  of  presarving 
herrings,  large  numbers  of  small  vessels  now  find  their  way  to  Hull 
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ftom  Scandinavia  with  full  cargoes  of  this  prodact.  Oar  export  of  coal 
and  seed  oils  to  Norway  was  as  follows :  Goal  23,900  tons,  linseed  oil 
29,805  cwt,  cotton  oil  1,030  cwt 

SWEDEN. 

From  this  country  we  receive  large  qaantities  of  pig,  bar,  and  other 
mannfactored  iron,  and  wood,  chiefly  deals,  althoagh  many  pit-props 
are  also  sent  as.  Vessels  inward  313,  bringing  177,142  tons ;  oatward, 
282  vessels,  147,111  tons.  At  one  time  a  vast  amount  of  bacon  was  im- 
ported into  Hull  for  Sweden  by  the  Wilson  line  steamers  to  America, 
but  now  that  that  firm  have  established  a  line  which  trades  between 
Gothenburg,  Stettin,  Oopenhagen,  and  New  York  direct,  some  of  this 
trade  has  l^n  diverted.  Exports  as  under:  Goal  122,301  tons,  linseed 
oil  13,149  cwt.y  and  cotton  oil  5,992  cwt. 

BUSSIAN  BALTIC  PORTS. 

The  arrivals  and  departures  have  been:  Inward,  242  vessels,  176,032 
tons;  outward,  251  vessels,  197,001  tons.  The  export  of  coal  and  oil  to 
Russian  Baltic  ports  was:  Coal  138,786  tions,  linseed  oil  6,041  cwt. 

OEBMANY. 

The  ports  we  deal  with  in.  Germany  are  comparatively  few,  but  the 
trade  we  do  with  them  is  very  large.  The  particulars  of  our  German 
tradeare:  lnwanl,420vessels,271,482tons;  outward, 437 vessels,  266,838 
tons.  Nearly  all  our  trade  with  Germany  is  done  through  the  five  ports 
of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Stettin,  Kouigsberg,  and  Dantzic.  Some  of  the 
vessels  included  in  the  arrivals  were  new  fishing  vessels  for  Hull.  The 
ships  from  Emden  and  Leer  were  loaded  with  materials  for  paper-mak- 
ing. The  vessels  outward  to  Stralsund  were  generally  loaded  with  oil. 
We  once  did  a  great  trade  with  Lubec,  but  since  the  consolidatiou  o  f 
the  German  Empire  its  glory  seems  to  have  departed^  and  it  is  now  no 
more  use,  at  least  so  far  as  Hull  is  concerned,  than  the  dead  towas  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee. 

German  ports  have  received  our  coal  and  oil  to  the  following  extent: 


Port 


Burg 

Duivio 

Bmnon . .  *  • 
Flenabarg.. 
Mrwtttor.. 
KSnigsberg 

Kiel 

HMnbon  .. 
Btnlsima .. 

SletHa 

BMtook.... 

Total. 


Coal. 


Torn, 

297 

fi.988 

2.884 

80 

10, 567 

178 

242 

84,376 

2,028 

24,684 

733 


131.901 


Linseed  oil. 


U8;542 


Cotton  oil. 


OwL 

Owt, 

808 

18,276 

1,150 

535 
6,371 

33 

1.158 

65.a30 
82,104 

87,950 

8.840 
2,593 

7.924 
100 

• 

54,088 


It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  our  exports  in  this  respect  to  Germany 
have  been  exceedingly  large,  and  if  every  country  had  as  much  a  few 
more  oil  mills  would  be  running  in  Hull  than  there  are  to-day. 

DENMARK. 

Denmark  has  sent  us  a  considerable  quantity  of  barley  and  sent  out 
in  a  large  number  of  small  vessels  from  very  small  ports.  The  quan- 
tity of  barley  imported  was  about  9,000  tons,  which  was  brought  in  57 
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vessels,  7,174  tons  register.  These  vessels  were  from  18  ports,  the 
largest  amount  of  tonnage  received  from  one  place  being  l,t!37  tons. 
Vessels  to  the  number  of  72  left  Hull  for  18  ports  in  Denmark,  their 
tonnage  being  21,361  tons.  Excepting  those  that  called  in  at  CopeD- 
hagen  to  discharge  general  cargoes,  they  were  all  coal  laden.  To 
Copenhagen  we  sent  29,248  tons  of  coal,  8,444  cwt.  of  linseed  oil,  and 
1,337  cwt.  of  cotton  oil.  The  principal  Danish  ports  to  which  we  sent 
coal  were  to  Svendborg,  2,005  tons,  Nykjobing,  1,152  tons,  and  Bonne, 
2,131  tons,  the  total  quantity  shipped  being  39,886  tons. 

HOLLAND. 

The  ports  of  Holland  are  generally  much  like  Hull,  in  that  they  are 
chiefly  places  of  transit,  the  goods  which  they  bring  to  us  being  prin- 
cipally other  than  Dutch  produce.  Five  steamers  arrive  at  Hull  every 
week  from  Botterdam,  two  from  Harlingen,  and  two  from  Amsterdam, 
the  amount  of  produce  that  they  bring  being  very  large,  butter,  cheese, 
and  fruit  predominating.  The  tonnage  returns  vary  very  little  from 
year  to  year. 


Port 


AmsteTdam 
Harlingen . . 
Botteraam.. 
Oroningen.. 
Hoogesand 

Total 


VesseU  inward. 


No. 
120 
104 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 


409 


Ton». 
44,801 
28,211 
02,725 
285 
70 


166^182 


Veoaels  ontwaid. 


yo. 

124 
102 
251 


477 


Torn. 

4a,  «o 

87,517 
85^541 


164^714 


*  Fixorea  blurred. 

Our  coal  and  oil  exports  have  been  as  follows : 


Port 


Amsterdam 
Harlingen.. 
Botteraam. 

Total. 


Coal. 


10,600 

10,452 

0,660 


27,717 


Linseed  oil. 


ChoU 
612 
100 

17,092 


18;  004 


GottoBolL 


OwL 

8,287 


41. 


4^elf 


BELGIUM. 


The  trade  between  Hull  and  Belgium  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  two 
ports  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  although  we  occasionally  have  vessels 
from  other  Belgian  ports.  There  is  nothing  to  be  noted  in  this  trade, 
save  the  ever  increasing  imports  of  Belgian  iron.  The  returns  are  as 
follows : 


Port 


Vessels  inward. 


Antwerp 

Ghent 

Ostend , 

Bruges 

Brussels 

Lorraine 

Temeuzen 

Total 


No. 
107 
64 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 


Tont. 

41,040 

18,064 

003 

72 

06 

80 

235 


178        62,380 

I 


Vessels  outward. 


110 
64 


174 


46^412 


6S^I81 
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To  Oheut  we  have  shipped  15,<»60  tons  of  coal,  and  to  Antwerp  4,930 
tons }  total,  20,590  tons.  We  have  also  sent  to  Antweq)  1,893  cwt.  of 
linseed  oil  and  30,400  cotton  oil,  and  to  Ohent  230  cwt.  cotton  oil. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

From  Jersey  we  are  now  getting  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes,  which 
are  brought  to  Hull  in  the  Wilson  steamers,  which  trade  there  in  the 
season.  This  year  these  vessels  brought  104,646  cwt.  of  potatoes.  We 
have  also  had  from  Jersey  a  cargo  of  300  tons  of  stone,  and  from  Ouem- 
sey  a  cargo  of  granite.    The  arrivals  and  departures  were  as  follows : 


Island. 

VmmIb. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

•■  MPBAV     _..._.    a   aa*aaM^---B     ■      M     ------     .a^aa-     ■---.•-*>•*>■■■>•.    >.-..■•«■ 

25 

1 

7.816 
140 

82 
8 

7.707 

QiwniMy  ••.•*««•*• 

• 

160 

Total 

26 

7,456 

85 

7,867 

Our  coal  export  has  been,  to  Jersey,  3,067  tons,  and  to  Guernsey,  645 
tons. 

FBANOE. 

Our  trade  with  France  may  be  said  to  be  limited  to  the  four  ports  of 
Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Kouen,  and  Marseilles.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  of  the  16,000,000  eggs  imported  into  Hull  during  the  present 
year  not  a  few  came  from  Russia. 

We  have  had,  vessels  to  or  from  French  ports  as  follows :  Inward,  153 
vessels,  47,743  tons ;  outward,  147  vessels,  41,232  tons. 

Our  coal  and  oil  exports  were:  Coal,  18,741  tons;  linseed  oil,  763 
cwt ;  cotton  oil,  4,494  cwt. 

PORTUGAL. 

As  is  well  known,  the  mail  steamers  of  the  Portuguese  Government 
trading  between  Lisbon  and  the  African  possessions  of  that  country 
come  on  to  Hull  with  cargo  and  to  refit.  They  also  bring  to  Hull  Af- 
rican produce,  such  as  elephants'  teeth  and  other  valuable  articles. 
From  Portugal  we  also  receive  large  quantities  of  locust  beans.  Ex- 
cepting the  steamers,  all  the  vessels  which  come  to  Hull  from  Portugal 
are  lofMied  with  locust  beans.  During  the  present  year  a  new  trade  has 
sprung  up  between  Lisbon  and  Hull,  a  line  of  steamers  which  also  run 
into  some  south  of  England  port,  having  commenced  to  bring  onions 
and  cattle  from  Lisbon  to  Hull,  leaving  here  for  Hamburg  with  wine. 
This  has  materially  increased  the  inward  tonnage  from  Portugal  this 
year. 

The  following  shows  our  trade  with  Portugal:  Vessels  46,  tons 
24,568 ;  import  of  locust  beans,  4,637  tons. 

Outward  we  have  had  12  mail  steamers,  16,361  tons,  to  Lisbon,  our 
export  of  coal  being  practically  nil  We  have  sent  to  Lisbon  890  cwt. 
of  linseed  oil. 

SPAIN. 

From  Spain  we  receive  large  quantities  of  ore,  wine,  oil,  onions,  and 
oranges.  Inward,  vessels  60,  tons  38,550;  outward,  vessels  13,  tons 
5,673.  Our  exports  of  coal  have  been  to  Tarragona  715  tons  and  to 
Cadiz  704  tons. 
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Oar  imports  from  Spain  were  as  follows : 

Grapes - barrels..     13,065 

Oranges boabeU..  359,317 

Ore tons..    20.458 

Onions cases..      7,244 

Oil barrela..      1,670 

GIBBALTAB. 

To  Gibraltar  we  have  sent  3  ships,  of  1,663  tons,  which  took  oat  3,003 
tons  of  coal. 

ITALY,  SIOILT,  AND  OANDIA. 

The  steamers  trading  to  the  various  Italian  ports  fh>m  Hall  have 
brought  as  nearly  all  the  goods  we  have  received  from  the  west  coast 
of  Italy,  whilst  the  Wilson  line  to  Trieste  have  similarly  brought  all 
our  goods  from  the  east  coast.  The  latter  line  also  call  at  the  various 
ports  in  Sicily. 

Our  arrivals  and  departures  have  been :  inward,  vessels  25^  tons 
16,260 ;  outward,  vessels  18,  tons  12,478. 

Our  exports  of  coal  and  seed  oils  to  these  places  have  been,  linseed 
1,446,  cotton  4,709,  coal  7,472. 

MALTA. 

To  Malta  only  2  vessels,  of  2,033  tons,  have  sailed  direct,  but  our  ex- 
port of  coal  reached  the  total  of  5,409  tons.  We  also  sent  201  cwt  of 
linseed  oil. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  only  ports  with  which  we  do  much  business  are  Trieste  and 
Fiume.  Our  trade  is  strictly  confined  to  the  Wilson  line  of  Trieste 
traders.  The  inward  ships  have  been  19,  of  18,089  tons,  and  the  out- 
ward 17,  of  16,265  tons.  We  have  sent  to  Fiume  364  cwt.  linseed 
oil  and  1,033  cwt.  cotton  oil,  and  to  Trieste  706  cwt.  of  the  former  and 
16,001  cwt.  of  the  latter  commodity.  We  sent  out  to  Trieste  only  10 
tons  of  coal,  and  to  Fiume  247  tons. 

GREECE. 

From  Greece  we  receive  valonia  and  currants,  the  relative  quantity 
of  which  has  been,  valonia  803  tons,  currants  7,112  cwt.  Vessels  7,  tons 
1,059. 

TTJBKBY  AND  CYPRUS. 

We  have  had  nothing  from  any  port  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  but  from 
Cyprus  we  have  had  four  vessels  (3,921  tons),  which  have  brought  2,450 
tons  of  locust  beans.  This  is  a  great  falling  off  when  compared  with 
last  year.  From  Smyrna  we  have  had  11  vessels  (9,530  tons),  which 
brought  1,689  tons  of  cotton  seed,  3,636  tons  valonia,  1,072  tons  of  bar- 
ley, 1,062  tons  of  beans,  and  6,000  boxes  of  raisins. 

Outward  we  have  sent  4  ships  (4,744  tons)  to  Oonstantinople^  1  vessel 
(669  tons),  the  cargoes  consisting  of  coals,  linseed  oil,  cotUm  oU,  &o. 

EGYPT. 

Last  year  87  steamers,  96,870  tons  register,  and  loaded  with  170,500 
tons  of  produce,  came  to  Hull  from  Egypt.    This  year  the  arrivals  num 
bered  only  60  steamers,  71,326  tons  register. 
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The  import  has  been : 

Cotton  seed 

BeaDs  
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Ton*. 

104,022 

.• 16,122 

Wheat 1,000 

And  small  quantities  of  onions,  oranges,  gum,  cotton,  bones,  &c. 
From  Hall  7  vessels,  of  8.026  tons,  have  sailed  to  Alexandria,  taking  oat 
coal,  linseed  oil,  and  cotton  oil. 

THE  BLACK  SEA. 

During  the  year  we  bave  had  our  first  cargo  of  petroleum  from  the 
Black  Sea.  There  have  arrived  60  vessels,  73,819  tons,  bringing  6,070 
tons  wheat,  76,995  quarters  rape  seed,  27,605  tons  barley,  and  51,428 
tons  maize. 

From  Taganrog  and  Odessa  we  have  also  received  vast  quantities  of 
wool  and  oats,  and  various  kiuds  of  seed  and  other  produce  have  come 
in  vast  quantities  from  Odessa  and  other  places.  Last  year  the  inward 
tonnage  from  the  Black  Sea  ports  reached  89,000  tons. 

ALGEBIA  AND  MOBOCCO. 

The  arrivals  and  goods  brought  have  been  22  vessels,  4,867  tons, 
bringing  1,500  tons  barley,  4,954  tons  beans,  and  120  tons  grass.  This 
shows  a  very  large  increase  over  last  year. 

INDIA. 

Hull's  trade  with  India  as  a  total  shows  very  little  alteration  when 
compared  with  last  year.  There  is  a  slight  improvement,  but  only  a 
slight  one,  of  about  8  per  cent.,  the  total  tonnage  being  108,686  tons  this 
year  as  against  100,076  tons  last  year.  Calcutta  has  shown  a  consider- 
able increase  in  tonnage,  but  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  Bombay. 
The  most  notable  feature  of  the  trade  of  the  year  has  been  the  importa- 
tion into  Hull  of  large  quantities  of  castor  oil,  first  from  Calcutta  and 
from  Bombay.  The  details  are,  69  vessels,  108,686  tons,  in  1886,  as 
against  67  vessels  and  100,076  tons  in  1885.  Messrs.  Wilson  still  con- 
tinue to  send  steamers  regularly  to  Bombay,  and  of  the  37  arrivals 
from  that  port  during  the  year  16  were  Wilson  liners.  To  Bombay  we 
have  sent  2,564  cwt.  of  linseed  oil  and  80  cwt.  of  cotton-seed  oil. 

MAUBITIUS. 

One  vessel  of  775  tons  sailed  from  Hull  to  the  Mauritius,  taking  out 
1,028  tons  of  coal. 

AUSTBALIA. 

Last  year  five  cargoes  of  wheat  came  from  Australia  and  Kew  Zea- 
land. Outward  we  have  shipped  several  cargoes  of  rails.  We  have 
fldso  shipped  to  Melbourne  248  tons  of  coal  and  376  cwt  linseed  oil  to 
Sydney.    The  inward  return  is,  12  vessels,  15,909  tons. 

UNITED  STATBS  PACIFIC  POBTS. 

This  trade  continues  to  increase.  San  Francisco  has  declined,  but 
Portland  has  risen  during  the  year,  as  the  following  table  will  show : 


Porto. 

1880. 

18a, 

VataeU. 

TODf. 

VetMla. 

Tona. 

Bffi  Tnatdtoo 

84 
21 

04,679 
24,417 

40 
8 

07,418 
8.070 

PorttaBd 

IMia 

65 

70,066 

48 

06^880 

. 

H.  Ex.  171- 


42 
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In  1884  the  tonnage  was  43,824  tons.  The  import  of  wheat  from  these 
two  ports  daring  1886  was  just  under  120,000  tons. 

Our  export  has  been  to  San  Francisco  4,267  tons  of  coal,  and  to  Wil- 
mington 8,186.  In  addition  to  the  vessels  which  took  out  full  cargoes, 
several  were  partly  loaded  at  Hull ;  thus  the  outward  tonnage  is  much 
larger  than  the  cargoes  taken  would  indicate.  The  figures  are :  to  San 
Francisco,  6  vessels,  10,070  tons;  Wilmington,  4  vessels,  5,623  tons;  to 
tal,  10  vessels,  15,693  tons. 

OHILI. 

The  arrivals  have  been  as  follows :  11  vessels,  8,700  tons,  with  1,650 
tons  nitrate,  851  tons  guano,  anil  10,696  tons  wheat.  The  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  arriving  last  yfear  was  10,200  tcJns.  Outward,  we  have  sent 
330  tons  of  coal  to  Valparaiso. 

THE  RIVER  PLATE. 

The  arrivals  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Eiver  Plate  have 
been:  11  vessels,  6,044  tons  linseed,  39,022  quarters  and  535  tons  bone- 
ash.  Outward,  the  figures  are,  7  vessels,  3,950  tons,  with  3,716  tons 
coal. 

BRAZIL. 

This  year  the  arrivals  from  Brazil  have  been  pretty  numerous,  although 
the  vessels  have  been  but  small.  The  traffic,  however,  is  much  larger 
than  last  year,  13  vessels,  3,522  tons,  with  3,520  tons  cotton  seed.  Last 
year,  4  vessels,  697  tons  with  950  tons  cotton  seed.  Increase,  9  vessels, 
2,825  tons,  with  2,570  tons  cotton  seed. 

aUIANA,  WEST  INDIES,   AND  MEXICO. 

From  the  ports  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (exclusively  those  o^ 
the  United  States)  we  have  had  the  following:  6  vessels,  1,525  tons, 
with  730  tons  phosphate,  and  1,258  tons  mahogany.  Last  year  the  im- 
port of  mahogany  was  963  tons. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Our  arrivals  from  and  departures  to  the  United  States  have  been  as 
follows: 


Port 

Veasela  inward. 

Veaaela  outward. 

Na 

Tona. 

.  ... t 

ApAlAObiOOlft... ......  ..••.. 

65 

2 

4 

860 
6,m 

727 
1,289 

891 
1,118 

622 
2,577 

440 
1,881 
1,111 
104,142 
8,882 
8,871 
4,908 
1,094 
1.769 

1  ^— — ^— 

BaltimoTe » 

BmiMwlok. .......i....... 

1 

1.8I9 

BnllBiTer - 

....  ..i... 

ChArleffton  .>. . .......... ............t,... ................. ....... 

......|.. .......... 

Coosaw 

t 

DMien 

(         ....... 

GalTMitoii ■ 

8 

8,868 

Mobile 

K©w  OrlMui  1 

KewDortNcnra. 

........... 

Kowxork 

56 

108.237 

PenBMolA 

PhiladelphiA 

Port  Boyal 

7 

6^830 

SavaoDan ' 

2 
2 

2,471 
798 

Wilminfftoii 

DoboT  •••••• ••••.••.•••.•••.•• • ••• 

1 

479 

Total ' 

102 

148,851 

71           I9i.flfrs 

1 

^ 
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Oar  importations  from  American  Atlantic  ports  have  included : 


Artldea. 


Qiuuitit>.      ;   Whence  imported. 


Wheat ton». 

Wheat do.. 

Wheat do.. 

Wheat do.. 

Maixe do.. 

OaU do.. 

Bacon do.. 

Lard do.. 

Cotton do.. 

Oa hairela. 

Oil • do.. 

Oil  cake tons. 

Oil  cake do.. 

iJottonseed do.. 

Photphate  rock do.. 

Phosphate  rook *. do.. 

Phosphate  rook do.. 

Turpentine  and  resin do.. 

Turpentine  and  resin do.. 

Turpentine  and  resin do.. 

Tarpentine  and  resin do.. 

Wood ioadA. 

Wood do.. 

Wood do.. 

Wood do.. 

Maise   tons. 


19,541 

6,668 

1,881 

2,400 

4.881 

813 

28,000 

8,600 

10, 040 

41,594 

20,450 

8,205 

3,600 

1,000 

2,292 

2,590 

5,  955 

1,885 

404 

1,015 

Tfc.T 

10,  720 

651 

563 

427 

26,900 


New  York. 
Baltimore. 
Newport  News. 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore. 
New  York. 

Po. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Philadelphia. 
2\ew  York. 
Galveston. 
New  Orleans. 
Coosaw. 
Bull  River. 
Port  Koyal. 
Wilmington. 
Charleston. 
Savannah. 
Bmuswick. 
Pensacola. 
Darien. 
Mobile. 
Apalachicola. 
New  York. 


Very  little  cargo,  save  transshipments,  goes  from  Hull  to  America, 
but  New  York  has  taken  3,972  tons  of  coal,  and  Galveston  380  tons. 
To  Boston  322  cwt.  linseed  oil  was  shipped,  and  50  cwt.  to  New  York. 

CANADA. 

Our  imports  from  Canada  get  smaller  and  smaller  every  year,  and  we 
have  to  record  this  year  the  following:  Seven  vessels,  6,856  tons,  with 
1,263  tons  maize,  7,190  loads  wood,  1,104  tons  peas,  and  1,180  oases 
extract  of  bark.  Outward  we  have  sent  one  vessel,  1,137  tons,  to  Que- 
bec, and  one  vessel,  303  tons,  to  Miramichi.  They  took  out  400  tons  of 
coal  to  Quebec  and  104  to  Miramichi. 

AZOBES. 

Like  Canada,  our  transactions  with  the  Azores  get  less  every  year. 
In  1885  we  had  five  cargoes  of  oranges  from  these  islands.  Tlus  year 
they  have  been  reduced  to  three.  These  vessels  were  of  the  aggregate 
of  1,993  tons,  and  they  brought  42,896  bushels  of  oranges  and  some 
pineapples. 

FOBEiaN  OATTLE. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  animals  landed  at 
the  Citadel  Site  depot,  at  Hull,  for  the  year  1886: 


I 


Qnartats  ending— 


ICarohn 

■jiuy  go 

'oeptmberM 
DMemb«r81. 

Total.. 


Baasta. 


162 

190 

1.116 

108 


1«087 


Calrea. 


Slieep. 


068 

4.826 

1.708 

290 


20,289 

82.900 

2.427 

5,M2 


7,401 


61,108 


Plg». 


17 

1.101 

1.107 

892 


TotaL 


21,081 

89,028 

6^858 

6,896 


alangbtor. 


demned. 


2.617     72,863 


8 
1 


Pifitcoii 
demned. 


2 
2 


Of  the  above  number  1,065  beasts  were  Arom  New  York ;  the  re- 
viainiDg  number  of  btests,  calves,  and  pigs,  from  HarUngen;  sheep 
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ftom  Hamburg.  Those  landed  dead  were  suffocated.  They  were  free 
from  contagioas  disease  and  condemued  by  local  authority  as  unfit  for 
human  food. 

LEOPOLD  MOORE, 
United  States  Consulaje,  Camul. 

Hully  England^  December  31, 1886. 


Nationality  of  ships  arriving  at  the  port  of  Hull  between  September  30, 1685,  and  September 

30, 1886. 


Cooxitry. 


British... 
Germany. 
Ixorway ., 
Sweden  .. 
Denmark. 
Rnssia  ... 
Portneal . 
Italy 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

2,090 

1. 337, 317 

217 

106, 974 

183 

66,487 

136 

46,154 

135 

44,825 

60 

27, 180 

12 

16.350 

10 

5,305 

1 

Country. 


Holland . 
France . . 
America 
Greece . . 
Belgium. 


Total. 


Vessels.    Tonnage. 


10 
5 

4 

1 
o 


1.515 

1,143 

6,975 

948 

89 


2,805  I  1,661,262 


Jtetum  of  ships  arriving  at  and  departing  from  the  port  of  Hull  between  September  30, 

1885,  and  September  30, 1886. 


Country. 


Algeria 

Argentine  Bepnblio 

Australia 

Austria 

Azores 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada  

Candia 

Channel  Islands 

ChUi 

Cyprus    

Denmark 

5«ypt 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Guiana,  British 

Holland 

India 

Italy 

Japan  

MiQta 

Maoritiiis 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Newfoundland 

Norway 

Peru 

Portugal 

Bnasia: 

Baltio 

Black  Sea 

White  Sea 

Bidly 

Spain 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Europe. .. 
United  SUtea: 

Atlantio 

Padflo 


^^STS^ 


Indies 
Total. 


Inward. 


SteMnera. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No, 


I 
2 


19 

8 

188 

1 

2 


24 


9 
05 

157 
880 


517 
59 
16 


187 


19 

176 

47 

7 

8 

70 

218 

11 


%im 


Tons. 
718 
1,949 


18,637 
2,252 

66,679 

842 

2,292 


7,224 


6,077 

76,867 

61,249 

260,058 


800 


176,684 
90,651 
10,850 


106,055 


189,888 
6S.2ue 

4.282 

8,251 

88,586 

144,128 
10,898 


117, 116 


No. 


8 
12 
8 
8 
1 

14 

4 

55 


7 
86 


6 
8 
8 


4 
16 


120 

1 

20 

82 


14 


1 

187 

1 


89 

47 

1 

2 


676 


Tons, 

"iliii 


855 

2,680 

5,926 

976 

182 

11.502 

2.520 

6,051 


1,177 
7.222 


759 


465 

10,971 
512 


1.118 
2,480 


W,425 

412 

8,961 

26,858 


4,067 


210 

88,045 

166 


85,098 
09,624 


407 


Outward. 


Steamers. 


No. 


18 


184 
1 


22 


17 

8 

189 

870 

1 


628 

19 

10 

1 

8 


119 

"ii" 


214 

19 

1 


6 
162 


4 
52 


1,906 


Tons. 

""i'iii' 


17,501 


66,698 
887 


7,089 


12,168 

9,074 

41,015 

945^807 

298 


167,474 

20.745 

7,284 

1,774 

2,088 


09,774 


182,446 

22^879 

646 


2,046 
126,096 


4,259 
108,519 


Sailing  vesaela. 


No. 


6 
11 


4 
3 
2 


11 
2 
1 

57 


18 
64 

1 


2 
1 


1 
1 


1 

97 


141 


1,100,067 


21 
8 
1 


478 


Tons. 


2,87^ 
15.632 


5,168 
1.236 
1,440 


1,044 

414 
10,205 


1,445 

18,684 

160 


824 
147 


1,616^ 


775 
807 


158- 
88,618^ 


11,404. 


88^948 


191864 

11,  OH 

788 


178, 44f 
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liEEDS. 

Report  by  Consul  Wigfalh 

In  presenting  the  consolidation  of  the  exports  declared  from  the  Leeds 
<5onsular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1886,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  remarks. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  turn  of  the  commercial  tide  which  set  in 
during  the  early  or  mid  summer  of  1885  in  the  United  States  has  now 
begun  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  decided  indications  of  underlying  vitality 
which  has  thus  far  become  manifest  is  che  rise  in  the  price  of  wool,  and, 
by  reason  of  the  important  proportion  borne  by  the  woolen  and  worsted 
trades  to  the  general  industries  of  the  Leeds  district,  the  renewed  activity 
in  this  raw  material  has  to  an  especial  degree  shown  its  effects  here. 
Renewal  of  confidence  is  perhaps  the  most  marked  result  as  yet;  but 
even  that  is  much.  Manufacturers  are  still  working  on  old  contracts. 
Advanced  prices  are  not  very  easy  to  obtain;  but  a  firmer  feeling  is 
present,  particularly  in  th(»  better  class  of  goods,  and  while  the  advance 
in  wool  has  been  too  violent  to  render  some  reaction  improbable,  it  is 
reasonable  to  predict  that  the  intense  depression  of  recent  years  is  un- 
likely soon  to  return. 

The.  coal  trade  shows  a  better  tone,  and  the  output  from  the  pits  has 
a  tendency  to  increase. 

Slight  indications  of  hardening  in  the  price  of  pig-iron  are  reported 
from  some  of  the  British  markets,  though  no  decided  demand  for  the 
flnished  product  has  yet  appeared,  and  engineering  firms  are  said  still 
to  be  short  of  work. 

Larger  transactions  in  leather  are  mentioned. 

The  brick  works  are  reported  to  be  fairly  employed.  The  com  trade 
remains  dull,  with  dealings  restricted  and  prices  not  very  satisfactory 
to  sellers.  Wholesale  clothing,  hats  and  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  are  all 
somewhat  quiet;  and,  while  chemicals  are  called  dearer,  it  may  be  said 
of  general  business  in  the  district  that  the  attitude  is  one  of  expectation 
rather  than  as  yet  of  actual  realization. 

For  the  commercial  year  ending  September  30,  1886,  the  number  of 
invoices  declared  at  the  Leeds  office  was  1,492,  against  1,089  for  the 
«ame  period  in  1885 ;  being  an  increase  this  year  of  403  invoices,  or  37 
per  cent.  The  declared  values  for  the  same  time  were  $1,848^313.17  in 
1886,  against  $1,297,645.10  in  1885;  showing  an  increase  this  year  of 
$550,668.07,  or  42^  per  cent,  in  declared  values. 

A  like'  increase  ha«  been  shown  at  the  Huddersfield  consular  agency, 
where  the  number  of  invoices  declared  from  October  1, 1884,  to  Septem- 
ber 30, 1885,  was  1,684,  against  2,101  this  year,  or  an  increase  of  417 — 
About  25  per  cent.  In  declared  values  at  Huddersfield,  which  this  year 
are  $3,331,193.18,  against  $2,586,400.89  last  year,  an  increase  is  exhibited 
of  $744,792.29,  or  about  29  per  cent,  for  1886  over  1885. 

For  the  whole  consular  district  a  total  of  3,593  invoices  declared  gives 
a  declared  value  of  $5,179,506.35 ;  being  an  increase  in  number  of  in- 
voices of  29i  per  cent.,  and  in  declared  value  of  33J  per  cent. ;  thus  in- 
dicating not  only  an  advance  in  the  number  of  transactions,  but  an 
appreciation  as  well  in  the  average  amount  of  each ;  this  latter  being 
for  this  year  $1,441.55  of  value  for  each  invoice  declarea,  against  $1,400.67 
for  each  one  last  year. 
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Comparing  the  snccessive  quarters,  the  increase  will  be  seen  to  have 
occurred  as  follows  in  amount  of  values  and  percentage  of  increase: 


Period. 


Becember  qoAtter ^ 

liftrob  quarter 

Jane  quATter 

September  quarter 

Total ., 


Amount. 


$200,385  H 
334.340  00 
372,245  25 
882,483  28 


1. 205, 400  80 


44 

31 


33| 


United  States  Consulate, 

Leeds  J  England^  October  11, 1886. 


F.  H.  WIGFALL, 

Consul. 


Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Leeds  to  the  United  States  during^ 

,  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Worsteds 

Woolens 

Woolens  and  cotton 

Unions 

Unions  and  worsteds 

Unions  and  woolens 

Woolens  and  worsteds 

Worsteds,  woolens,  and  anions 

Silk  and  worsted 

Silk  and  cotton 

Mobair  and  cotton 

Mobair,  silk,  and  ootton 

Mobair  yam 

Hair  and  wool,  &o 

Cottons 

Cotton  yelTets 

Cotton,  sewing 

Fustians  and  stafb 

Sbawls 

Linens,  twines,  ^ 

Stationery,  paper,  &o 

Bartbenware,  &c 

Metals,  macbinery,  Ste 

Cbemicals  and  dye>stuflk,  Slo., 

Confectionery,  so 

Teasels 

Downclotbing 

Furs  and  skins,  Ao 

Grease,  oil,  &o 

Leatber,  ^ 

Sondries  '. 

Sbeep  casings 

Worsted  yam 

Cbinese  goods 

Grindstones,  ite 

Yams.&« 

Flax,  Ac. 


Quarters  ending- 


Dec.  31, 1885. 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase 


$404,713  02 

240,400  87 

4, 412  31 

13, 085  87 

607  98 

1,057  48 

8,528  68 


Mar.  31, 1886. 


024  87 

98. 013  75 

11,388  79 

18,087  50 

1,409  88 

33,782  85 

5.057  09 

2,212  75 

17,290  29 

18,309  80 

1,322  00 

50,422  27 

0,048  05 

0,371  95 

27,287  97 

42,290  44 

5,705  U 

139  02 

250  99 

27,040  93 

18,781  80 

2,820  04 

4,053  05 


1, 079, 903  84 
873, 578  70 


$455,058  99 

283, 175  17 

5,540  40 

15, 048  01 

3,053  00 

0, 321  89 

50, 110  28 


June  30, 1880. 


80,885  71 

10,485  10 

307  70 

2,140  43 
34, 130  89 

0,980  04 
15,185  72 
13,851  02 
14,555  11 
11,485  97 
90,544  91 
10,774  55 

8,825  34 
34,199  50 
89,489  50 

4,005  07 


34,310  22 

3,040  U 

9. 331  90 

204  43 

1,485  30 

5, 115  18 

060  02 

488  79 


1, 203, 727  22 
929,380  53 


200,385  14 


334,340  69 


$270, 448  71 

327. 349  49 

7,929  02 

13.228  87 


Sept  80,1880. 


1, 138  01 

30, 585  71 

0,075  75 


204,490  27 


40,730  80 


30, 721  40 
10, 600  75 

5.800  00 
10,807  50 
10^900  02 

1,415  72 
92,409  08 


19,709  99 

58,754  04 

2O,9U05 

7. 101  38 

249  10 


19. 829  16 
1,988  59 

14,645  03 

1, 818  31 

998  58 


4,414  58 


1. 218. 782  08 
840.530  83 


872,245  25 


$375,270  14 

298,864  02 

10,794  00 

18.205  80 


851  04 

38,009  81 

1,803  05 


251^942  79 
03,000  20 
45^001  77 


51. 343  50 
10. 418  35 

1,890  91 
18,405  85 
17,299  22 
27,154  81 
99,502  08 

5,184  54 

18,292  06 

110,009  14 

88,745  92 

2,200  77 
281  40 

8,847  80 

8.707  80 

1,879  04 

12, 119  17 

149  97 

8,008  75 


218  91 

975  25 

90,202  05 


1.017.083  21 
1.234.549  08 


882,488  28 


Total. 


tl.5U, 

1,1«. 
28. 
65, 

S: 

U7, 
7, 

•"• 

81. 

104, 

8, 

89, 
25, 

81, 
61. 

41. 

"^ 

48. 
225, 
180, 

10. 

6. 
5, 


485  80 
875  OS 
676  33 
769  01 
221  04 
969  00 
833  98 
979  40 
624  37 
782  52 
485  09 
187  83 
550  81 
964  04 
507  88 
080  98 
88D  72 
004  21 
878  f» 
020  74 
657  14 
199  93 
851  31 
420  00 
223  98 
020  18 
598  7» 
978  U 
041  14 
910  74 
225  70 
647  03 
115  18 
900  09 
707  70 


5,: 

90,202  06^ 


6,170.500  85 
8,884.045  09 


1^895,400  80 
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lilVBBPOOIi. 

Biport  by  Consul  BusselL 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  commercial  report  for  the  year  1885, 
accompanied  by  eleven  tables  of  statistics  relating  to  the  navigation, 
commerce^  &o.,  of  this  port.  The  totals  and  comparisons  in  the  report 
refer  to  Liverpool  only. 

DfPOBTS. 

The  value  of  foreign  and  colonial  imports  amounted  to  $461,272,655, 
which  was  a  decrease  $49,887,379  as  compared  with  1884. 

AHEBIOAN  PBODUOTS. 

Wheat — ^The  import  of  wheat  was  17,4)9,874  cwt.,  which  was  an  in- 
crease of  4,566,191  cwt,  compared  with  1884.  At  the  opening  of  the 
year  average  Oalifomia  was  selling  at  $1.82  per  100  pounds,  falling  to 
$  1.64  in  February.  In  April  again  selling  at  $1.82  to  $1.94,  falling  again 
in  May  to  $1.70,  which  proved  to  be  the  average  price  during  the  year. 
American  winter  wheat  at  the  opening  of  the  year  was  selling  at  $1.76 
per  100  pounds.  In  April  it  reached  $2,  which  was  the  highest  price 
during  the  year.    The  price  for  the  remainder  ruling  from  $1.70  to  $1.82. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparison  of  American  and  Indian 
wheat,  which  ruled  at  this  market  during  the  year  1885  i 


Deeoription. 


ATcrage  CalifomiAn. 

American  winter 

No.  1  White  Bombay 

White  Korrachee 

Bad  Knmohee 


^oeatthe 
opening  of 
the  year. 


$1 


$1 

1 

1 

58to1 

1 


82 
7« 
76 
64 
62 


Highest 
pnce. 


$1 


88tol 

2 

1 

I 

1  76tol 


94 
00 
88 
82 
82 


Lowest 
price* 


$1  64tol  70 
1  70 
158 
1  46 


Price  at  the 
dose  of  the 
year. 


$1  70tol  76 

1  70tol  76 

1  58 

1  52 

1  46 


Maize  or  Indian  com, — The  imports  of  maize  or  Indian  com  amounted 
to  8,653,919  cwt.,  which  was  an  increase  of  1,451,034  cwt.  as  compared 
with  1884.  The  year  opened  with  maize  selling  at  $1.21  per  100  pounds, 
falling  in  February  to  $1.03,  rising  in  March  and  April  until  it  reached 
$1.27,  which  was  the  highest  price  during  the  year. 

There  was  very  little  variation  in  price  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  and  ranged  from  $1.09  to  $1.15  per  100  pounds. 

Bacon, — In  the  early  months  of  1885  bacon  fairly  maintained  its  value, 
but  as  April  and  May  passed  over  prices  began  to  decline.  At  no 
time  during  the  year  has  an  active,  healthy  demand  been  experienced, 
and  prices  have  apparently  dragged  or  drooped  from  week  to  week, 
without  marking  at  any  time  such  a  fall  as  would  stir  up  trade.  Ana 
yet,  while  this  was  the  character  of  tbe  bacon  trade,  low  prices  were 
having  their  usaal  effect,  and  the  total  quantity  taken  for  consumption 
shows  an  increase  of  89,450  boxes,  or  nearly  20  per  cent,  over  that  taken 
in  188^. 

The  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $7.29  to  $9.73,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  $6.07  to  $9.24. 

Hams. — Hams  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  brought  fairly  remunera- 
tive prices,  but  the  autumn  demand  proved  small  and  the  year  ended 
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with  heavy  losses  to  all  interested  iu  the  article.    The  price  at  the  be- 
giDiiing  of  the  year  was  $13.38  and  at  the  close  $10.21. 

Lard. — The  demand  for  consnmption  in  this  article  has  been  good, 
thongh  at  no  time  active.  In  January  the  value  was  $8.99,  in  June 
$8.26,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  $7.78.  The  import  was  613,212  cwt 
as  against  511,765  cwt.  in  1884. 

Cheese. — ^The  year  opened  at  $15.32  per  cwt.,  fine  factories  gradually 
falling  to  $14.11,  in  April  reacting  to  $15.08,  but  meantime  these  high 
prices  had  checked  demand  and  holders  found  themselves  with  heavy 
stocks  of  overkept  parcels  and  the  new  season  just  upon  them.*  A 
rush  to  realize  ensued,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks  prices  fell 
nearly  50  per  cent.  Iu  October  $12.65  was  paid,  but  as  demand  again 
slackened  the  price  fell  by  the  end  of  November  to  $10.49,  from  which 
figure  it  again  crept  up  to  $12.40,  which  was  the  price  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  import  was  960,366  cwt.  as  against  1,108,057  cwt.  in 
1884. 

Butter. — Choice  parcels  of  butter  have  met  with  a  ready  sale  through- 
out the  year  aud  at  not  unsatisfactory  prices,  but  to  do  this  the  quality 
and  condition  had  to  be  perfect.  The  result  of  importing  medium 
grades  has  been  as  usual  disastrous,  owing  to  the  market  beiu^  sup- 
plied by  butterine.  Thi'  price,  which  at  the  beginning  of  th-^  year  was 
$27.98,  gradually  fell  until  June,  when  the  price  was  $1S.24,  and  was  the 
lowest  price  during  the  year,  from  which  figuro  the  price  again  in- 
creased. The  price  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $21.89  per  <5wt.  The 
import  was  73,676  cwt.  as  against  107.570  cwt.  in  1884.    ' 

Beef. — The  import  of  salted  aud  fresh  beef  amounted  to  736,438  cwt., 
and  when  compared  with  1884  shows  an  increase  of  128,651  cwt. 
Extra  India  mess  commanded  $27.98  per  tierce  in  January,  and  during 
the  spring  remained  fairly  steady.  In  April  a  sudden  demand  caused 
prices  to  advance  $2.43  to  $3.65  per  tierce.  A  steady  decline  set  in  in 
May  and  carried  prices  down  to  $19.46,  the  price  at  the  close  of  the 
year  being  $20.67  per  tierce. 

Pork, —  The  import  of  pork,  salted  and  fresh,  was  150,801  cwt.  as 
against  140,1 1 9  cwt.  in  1884.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  pork  was 
selling  at  $15.80  per  barrel,  and  iu  April  It  bad  reached  $17.02,  but  from 
that  time  a  steady  decline  was  experienced,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
the  price  was  $12.77. 

Cotton. — ^The  import  of  raw  cotton  was  11,712,276  cwt.  as  against 
14,432,469  cwt.  in  1884,  exhibiting  a  decrease  of  2,720,193  cwt.  The 
year  opened  with  a  moderate  demand,  middling  boweds  selling  12  cents 
per  pound,  good  fair  Dollerah  10  cents  per  pound,  and  good  fair  Egyp- 
tian 13  cents  per  pound.  The  highest  price  for  American  cotton  during 
the  year  was  on  the  26th  February,  when  middling  boweds  were  quoted 
12  cents  per  pound,  and  the  lowest  on  the  30th  December,  when  it  was 
10  cents  per  pound. 

Tobacco. — The  import  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  was  33,715,446 
pounds,  which  showed  the  marked  increase  of  12,789,330  pounds  as 
compared  with  1884.  The  3^ear  opened  with  the  small  stock  of  21,081 
hogsheads,  but  in  face  of  a  large  crop  in  the  West  an  active  market  was 
not  expected,  and  consequently  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  chief 
operations  were  in  Virginia  tobacco,  which  began  to  arrive  early.  Later 
on  there  was  a  lull,  and  the  large  arrivals  from  the  West  kept  manu- 
facturers from  buying  those  tobaccos  beyond  their  immediate  require- 
ments, and  by  the  time  the  samplings  were  completed  the  new  crop  had 
been  safely  housed,  and  this  tended  still  further  to  maintain  a  quiet 
market. 
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Bank  rates. — The  Bauk  of  Euglaud  rate  of  discount,  which  at  the 
opeuing  of  the  year  wan  5  per  cent.,  fell  on  the  29th  Jamiary  to  4  per 
cent.,  on  March  19  to  3^  per  cent.,  on  May  7  to  3  per  cent.,  May  14  to 
2i  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  it  remained  until  the  12th  of  November,  when 
it  increased  to  3  per  cent.,  and  again  on  the  17th  December  to  4  per 
cent.,  which  was  the  rate  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

EXPOBTS. 

<rhe  exports,  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  $387,658,386 
in  value,  and  exhibited  a  decrease  of  $35,305,036  compared  with  the  ex- 
ports of  1884. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1886,  was  $33,632,938.68. 
This  amount,  when  compared  with  1885,  exhibits  an  increase  of  $6,855,- 
431.09. 

WOOL. 

The  import  of  wool  into  Liverpool  during  the  year  1885,  including 
gofit's  wool  or  hair,  amounted  to  51,977,460  pounds,  and  the  export  (in- 
eluding  British  and  colonial  wools)  amounted  to  28,946,463  pounds. 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  the  leading  descriptions  of 
wool  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1883  to  1885 : 


DMcriptlon. 


Clothinff  vfOoU 
Port  Philip: 

Washed,  average 

Unwashed,  STerage 

PeruTian  washed,  average 

Lima  unwashed,  average.  

Buenos  Ayres  unwashed,  average 

Abndia  unwashed,  average 

CombinffwooL 
Snglish  washed: 

Sussex  flocks 

Linoolphogs 

Linoom  wethers 

AlpaoSt  average  Islay  fleece 

Mohair,  average  Turkey  fleece 

Oarp€t  and  blanket  toooU. 

Eaat  India,  first  Oandahar 

English  Noils,  medium 

Donskoi  washed,  carding 

Smyrna  washed,  average 

Sa«t  India  Pao  Pathan,  yellow 

Scotch  Highland,  smemd 


1883. 


Oentt. 
40 
26 
20 
15 
18 
13 


29 
20 
10 


1884. 


38 


22 
23 
10 
18 
18 
8 


Cknts, 
40 
25 

R 
18 
18 
11 


21 
10 
20 

87 


18 
17 
14 
18 
15 
7 


1885. 


Cents. 
32 
20 
14 
13 
11 
11 


24 
20 
18 
26 
81 


19 
16 
14 
16 
14 
8 


NAVIGATION  AND  SHIPPING.  ^ 

The  aunnal  statement  of  the  shipping  and  navigation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (a  Government  publication)  shows  that  during  1885  there  en- 
tered this  port  from  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  4,668 
vessels  of  5,173,330  tons,  and  cleared  4,246  vessels  of  4,822,021  tons. 
There  also  entered  in  the  coastwise  trade  12,189  vessels  of  2,503,761 
tons,  and  cleared  12,027  vessels  of  2,769,163  tons.  These  figures  com- 
pared with  those  of  1884  show  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off,  viz,  in 
arrivals  from  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  184  vessels,  or 
36,027  tons,  and  in  the  clearances  253  vessels,  or  144,915  tons.    The  na- 
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tionalities  which  showed  marked  decreases  in  the  arrivals  were,  British, 
25,023  tons;  Norwegian,  72,264 tons ;  Spanish,  51,260  tons^  AnstnaD, 
740  tons ;  French,  10,973  tons ;  Italian,  238  tons ;  while  Bassian  tonnage 
increased  779  tons,  Swedish, 3,689  tons;  Danish,  2,623  tons;  German, 
23,006  tons ;  Dutch,  1,123  tons ;  Belgian,  799  tons ;  and  United  States, 
26J^90  tons. 

The  countries  Arom  whence  tonnage  entered  which  show  the  greatest 
decrease  are,  Germany,  19,772  tons;  Belgium,  14,44.1  tons;  Prance,  34,520 
tons;  Portugal,  17,848  tons;  Austrian  territories,  14,157  tons;  Mexico, 
11,091  tons;  United  States  (Atlantic  coast),  37,666  tons ;  and  Brazil, 
14,664  tons.  The  countries  which  showed  an  increase  of  tonnage  were^ 
fix>m  Russia  (northern  ports),  24,009  tons;  Bussia  (southern  ports), 
16,426  tons ;  Spain,  42,944  tons ;  £gypt,  10,012  tons;  Trii)oli,  6,719  tons; 
United  States  (Pacific  coast),  106,034  tons ;  Peru,  7,516  tons,  and  Argen- 
tine Bepublic,  18,688  tons. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

This  branch  of  the  shipping  industry  shows  a  decline  when  compared 
with  the  previous  year  of  3  vessels,  of  8,454  tons.  This  return  is  exclu- 
sive of  vessels  built  for  foreigners,  of  which  no  official  record  is  pub- 
lished. 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  built  was  15,  of  16,277  tons,  and  10  steam 
vessels,  of  5,363  tons. 

LrVEEPOOL  DOCKS. 

The  report  of  the  mersey  docks  and  harbor  board  for  the  year  end- 
ing 30th  June,  1886,  shows  that  20,598  vessels,  of  8,370,723  tons,  paid 
tonnage  and  harbor  rates,  and  was  a  decrease  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious ye&r  of  931  vessels,  or  200,731  tons.  The  total  amount  collected 
on  account  of  these  vessels  was  $4,727,242.78,  and  is  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: Dock  tonnage  and  harbor  rates,  $1,191,816.60;  dock  rates  on 
goods,  $1,422,875.17;  town  dues  on  goods,  $1,077,801.84;  Graving-dock 
rates,  $148,359.75;  Gridiron  rates,  $1,779.31 ;  and  dock  rent,  $84,610.11. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUE. 

The  gross  amount  of  customs  revenue  collected  at  this  port  during 
the  year  1885  amounted  to  $13,513,235,  and  compared  to  1884  shows 
a  decrease  of  $72,680.  ^ 

POPULATION. 

The  return  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  shows  the  estimated  pop- 
ulation in  the  middle  of  1885  to  be  579,724. 

The  death  rate,  23.7  per  1,000,  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Liverpool.  The  average  for  the  previous  ten  years  was  27 
per  1,000. 

The  number  of  deaths  was  13,764,  being  618  less  than  1884.  Of  that 
number  6,924  were  males  and  6,840  females. 

The  number  of  births  during  the  year  was  19,464.  Of  that  number 
9,827  were  males  and  9,637  females,  making  the  total  birth  rate  of  the 
city  equal  to  33.6  per  1,000,  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  being 
37.6  per  1,000. 
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EKiaSATION. 


The  nambel*  of  emif^ants  whioh  left  the  port  of  Liverpool  daring  the 
year  1885  was  145,270,  and  was  a  decrease  of  18,132  compared  with 
1884. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  nationality  of  the  emi- 
grants, distinguishing  their  destination : 


Dettiiuitkm. 


United  StatM 

BritiBh  North  Ameriea 

Aii0tralia  and  New  Zealand 

Saatlndlea 

British  Wert  Indies 

Caj>e  €kM)d  Hope  and  Natal. 
Central  and  South  America. 
All  other  places 


Total 


71,782 

18,780 

110 

80 

1 


405 
10 


I 


1,108     11,800 


404 
0 


112 

8 


80,170 


1,000 


873 
48 


I 


40 


12,800 


88,450 
2,053 


072 
5 


42.000 


1,588 
48 


288 
1,085 


6 


128,805 

17,400 

178 

1,034 

44 


1,010 
1,058 


2, 068     145, 270 


HUMIDITY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  humidity  of  this  district  for  the  year 
ending  Jnne  ao,  18S6 : 

[Liyerpool  Obserratory,  Bidston;  latitade.  58o  24' 4"  north;  longitude,  29 if  17"  west;  height  above 

the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  187  feet.] 


Moiitb. 


Baroroetcr  rednced  to 
tho  level  of  the  bea 
snd  to  320  Fabr. 


1885. 

Jnly , 

Angnst  

September 

October 

November 

December 

1880. 

Jaanary 

February , 

March.. 

^SS?';:::::::;;-::::; 

June 


.a 


o 


o 

o 

80.41 

20.00 

80.83 

20.88 

80.28 

28.20 

30.28 

2&04 

80.41 

28.07 

80.08 

20.33 

80.20 

2a  05 

30.04 

20.12 

80.51 

20.21 

80.35 

28.00 

30.43 

20.27 

80.30 

20.02 

80.168 
20.074 
20.814 
20.008 
20.807 
80.150 


20.017 
81. 108 
20.000 
20.888 
20.807 
20.080 


Temperature. 


74.8 
00.0 
08.8 
58.0 
50.2 
53.3 


62.0 
48.5 
60.1 
00.0 
08.2 
70.4 


i 


o 

47.8 
48.7 
38.0 
35u4 
80.0 
27.4 


26.2 
27.0 
21.2 
83.0 
37.0 
44.0 


00.0 
60.0 

04.6 
45.7 
48.8 
40.0 


30.0 
80.1 
80.4 
40.0 
60.0 
60.1 


Bain. 


4i 


2.200 
1.065 
4.122 
0.812 
2.750 
L402 


8.015 
1.084 
2.111 
1.802 
4.722 
0.064 


m 


il 


0 
12 
23 
25 
15 
15 


20 

16 
18 
20 
10 
10 


74 
72 
75 
82 
88 
80 


86 


71 
80 

76 


0HA8.  T.  RUSSELL, 

CoMuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpoolj  EngUmdj  December  20, 1886. 
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Value  of  total  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produee,  and  total  exports,  the  produce  ofAe 
United  Aingdom,  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  188u  to  1885. 


1880 
1881 
1882 


Imports. 


1522,055,000 
525,855,386 
546. 678, 787 


Bzports. 


$408,880,200 
427, 860, 678 
444.056.167 


1883 
1884 
1885 


Iniporte. 


$557,826,701 
511«  160. 084 
461,272,655 


9446,498.618 
422. 063, 4» 
887,668.886 


Foreign  and  oolonial  produce  imported  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1884 

and  1885. 


PriBclpal  artioles. 


Aniicals: 

Oxen  and  bolls number. 

Sheep  and  Uunbs do.. 

Horses do.. 

Booes tons. 

Caontchoac cwt. 

Chemical  manofSEUstores  and  prodnots valae. 

Cocoa pounds. 

Coffee cwt. 

Com: 

Wheat do.. 

Barley do.. 

Oats do.. 

Peas do.. 

Beans do.. 

IndlMi  com  or  malse db.. 

Whoat  nceal  and  flour ...: do.. 

Cotton 

Baw do.. 

Mannfkctures value. 

Drugs 4 cwt. 

Dves do.. 

Flax do.. 

Fruit: 

Currants do.. 

Oranges  and  lemons bnsh^. 

•    Raisins owt. 

Apples bushels. 

Unenumerated do.. 

Glass  of  allkinds cwt. 

Guano tons. 

Hemp owt. 

Hides do.. 

Hops do.. 

Jute do.. 

Leather pounds. 

Gloves doien  pairs. 

MeUU: 

Copper: 

Ore  and  regulns tons. 

Unwronght  and  part  wrought do. . 

Iron: 

Ore do.. 

Pig do.. 

Bar do.. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  unenumerated .  cwt . 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet tons. 

Tin cwt. 

Zinc,  crude  and  msnuflMtured do . . 

GO: 

Train  and  blubber tons. 

Ohve do.. 

Palm owt. 

fcJeed ionB. 

Oil-seedcake do  . 

Paper  of  all  kinds  except  hangings cwt. 

Petroleum gallons. 

Provisions: 

Bacon  and  hams owt . 

Beef,  salted  and  fresh do.. 

Pork,  salted  and  fresh .....do.. 

Mutton  do. . 

Meat,  preserved,  uuf^nnmerated do. . 

Butter  and  bnttOrine do.. 


1884. 


05.188 

52,871 

260 

10.438 

134,544 

$1,085,254 

2,520.184 

67.805 

12,868,688 
451.168 
146,880 
612.800 
013,101 
7,202.885 
8, 770, 526 

14,842.460 

1883,820 

2,855 

2,853 

68,738 

880,857 

2,143,228 

163,177 

881,002 

806,022 

51,725 

4,005 

426,020 

210,722 

07.002 

207,026 

20,587.202 

472 


76,127 
24,754 

86,570 

802 

11,883 

200,700 

7.528 

4.843 

168,250 

1.057 

4.040 

8n.-558 

2.017 

67,581 

44,003 

15,437,414 

2.057.438 
607. 781 
140.  IIO 
19, 302 
110,560 
107,  570 


1885. 


03,286 

21.841 

171 

10, 741 

188.068 

02,048,855 

8,563.157 

62,153 

17, 410, 874 

283,761 

204,205 

652, 2.'3 

1.353.058 

8,653.010 

3,658.472 

11,712,276 

01, 804, 175 

2.762 

7.006 

00,278 

404.353 

1,758,005 

158,651 

1,020.341 

442.571 

48,622 

2.680 

425.462 

232.128 

08.860 

272,681 

10. 610, 380 

43 


68,786 
28,411 

82,418 

754 

0,007 

305.314 

10,008 

5,745 

164,104 

1,510 

5,097 

854.005 

2,000 

68,222 

31,020 

10.733,533 

2.522.848 
736.438 
150,801 

47,501 
112.670 

73,676 


Increase. 


803 

8,524 

058,601 

1,042,073 


4,656,101 


Decrease. 


57,406 

88.324 

430,057 

1«  451, 034 


0470.846 


4.248 
21,535 

73,486 


105,248 
45.648 


22.406 

1,268 

64,755 


14^684 

2,480 

002 


1,057 
43, 347 


641 
'4,'206,*ii0 


465.410 

128,657 

10,682 

28.289 


1,853 

31,030 

88 


5,152 


167.407 


121,054 
2,630.181 

m 


834, 2S3 

4,526 


3,103 
2,216 
1,467 


M7.822 
428 


7,881 
1,848 

4»16l 

188 

2,786 


4»146 
U7 


17 
12,' 088 


»•••«••*•••• 


0,800 
88,804 
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Foreign  and  colonial  producef  ^c. — Continued. 


Pilnoipal  artioles. 


ProTisionft— Contlna«d. 

Cheese owt. 

Egm great  hundred. 

Pbh owt. 

Lard do.. 

Potatoee do.. 

Pyrites  of  iron  or  oopper tons. 

Bags  and  other  matenals  for  paper  making  — do. . 

Kice   owt. 

Saltpeter do.. 

Seeds: 

Ciover  and  grass do.. 

Cotton : tons. 

Flax  and  linseed qnarters. 

Rape do.. 

Silk: 

Raw ^. pounds. 

Mannfftotnres valae. 

Skins,  sheep's  and  lambs*,  undressed number. 

Spirits: 

Rum proof  gaUons. 

Brandy do.. 

Oeneva do  . 

Other  unsweetened  spirits do.. 

Sugar: 

Refined owt. 

Unrefined do.. 

Tallow  and  stearine do.. 

Tea pounds. 

Tobacoo: 

Unmanufactured do.. 

Manufactured do.. 

Wine ■ gaUons. 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn loads. 

Sawn  or  split do.. 

Staves ;...do.. 

Mahogany tons. 

Wool: 

Sheep's  and  lamba' pounds. 

Ooata' wool  or  hair do.. 

Woolen  yam do.. 

Woolen  rags do.. 

Woolen  mannfiMturea Talue. 


1884. 


1.166,067 

28,009 

368.430 

611^766 

61, 762 

225.850 

49,000 

8,400,648 

672,648 

36,481 

22.272 

280,623 

3,1U6 

7,166 
$16, 711 
990.887 

1, 941, 728 

379, 379 

50,013 

388,503 

450.839 

6,016,278 

360,208 

67, 314 

20. 926,  U6 

879,047 

1.661,790 

170,101 

431,481 

21,888 

18,270 

41,743,606 

10, 030, 086 

18.861 

2,414,720 

$860,427 


1886. 


060.866 
19.206 

410.868 

613, 212 
22,703 

300,927 

69. 771 

2,979,412 

801, 810 

19.878 

18,636 

286,847 

4.250 

^   4,601 

$25. 220 

1, 665, 669 

1,637,634 

403,204 

57.332 

140,948 

627,497 

6, 170, 756 

846,638 

70,192 

88,716,446 
1,680,070 
1,401,624 

188,666 

423,641 

23,497 

17,476 

44,760,200 

7,227,161 

7,180 

8,906,660 

$271,710 


Increase. 


66,1»8 
101,  U7 

76,677 
9,871 

128,762 

6,'224* 

1,151 

$8,"  509 

674, 782 

23,825 
6,419 

76,668 

12,878 

12,789,830 
701,128 


18,466 

i'ioi' 


8,006,798 
'i,49i,'846 


Decrease. 


147,691 
8,864 


29,040 

421,136 

16,603 
3.436 

2,565 

404,194 
247,' 555 

845,622 
13.670 

160,166 

7.790 

796 

■"2,'303,'824 
11, 171 

$88,717 
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Produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  exported  from  the  port  of  Liver2yool  during  the  yean  1884 

and  1885. 


Principal  aitioles. 


▲IkaU owt. 

Apparel  value . 

Arms  and  ammunition : 

Gunpowder pounds. 

Fire-arms,  small number. 

Of  all  other  sorts value.. 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty dozens.. 

Beer  and  ale barrels  , 

Books,  printed owt.. 

Butter         do  .. 

Candles  of  all  sorts pounds.. 

Caoutchoac,  manufactures  of value . . 

Cement  for    building   and    engineering  pur- 

f>ose8  cwt.. 
emical  products,  including  dye-stuffs . .  value . . 

Coals,  coke,  and  patent  fuel tons.. 

Cotton  yarn    «.. pounds.. 

Cotton  manufactures : 

Piece  goods. yards.. 

Of  all  other  sorts value.. 

Earthen  snd  china  ware  of  all  sorts do. .. 

Fish,  herrings barrels.. 

Glass  of  all  sorts value. 

Haberdashery  and  millinery    ..do.. 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  unenumerated do. . 

Hats  of  all  sorts dozens. 

Jute: 

Yam pounds. 

Piece  goods yards. 

Leither: 

Un  wrought owt 

Wrought,  boots  and  shoes value. 

£addlery  and  harness do.. 

Linen  yam pounds. 

Linen  manufactures : 

Piece  eoods yards. 

Thread,  unenumerated value. 

Machinery  and  mill  work  of  all  kinds do . . 

Manure,  chemical do.. 

Metals: 

Iron :  Pig,  puddled,  bar,  angle  and  wire.  tons. 
Railroad,  of  all  sorts do.. 

Steel,  unwrought do.. 

Of  all  othersorts do.. 

Copper,  UDwrought cwt. 

(Copper,  wrought  or  manufactured,  and  yel- 
low metal  cwt. 

Lead  of  all  sorts tons . 

Tin,  unwrought cwt. 

Oil  seed  gallons. 

Painters*  colors  and  materials value. 

Paper  of  all  sorts cwt.. 

Provisions,  including  meat vidue. 

Salt,  rock  and  white tons. 

SUk: 

Thrown,  twist,  and  yam value. 

Manufactures  of  all  sorts do.., 

Skins  and  furs  of  all  sort^ do  .. 

Spirits,  British  and  Irish gallons.. 

Sugar,  refined  and  candy cwt.. 

Tefeffraph  wire  and  apparatus value. . 

Wool,  sheep's  and  lambs' pounds . . 

Woolen  ana  worsted  yam do... 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures : 

Woolen  coatings  and  Btufb yards.. 

Worsted  coatings  and  stuA do... 

Flannels  and  carpets do... 

Blankets ...pairs.. 

Of  all  othersorts value.. 

Yam,  alpaca,  mohair,  and  other  sorts,  unenu- 
merated  pounds.. 

All  other  artiolea value.. 


1884. 


1885. 


3. 98S,  338 
$2,163,485 

4,592,800 

210,060 

$789,394 

1,074,229 

117,755 

38,330 

24,772 

924,000 

$1, 083, 088 

79,600 

$2,989,849 

648,765 

78, 129, 900 

3, 094, 850. 700 

$14, 274, 018 

$6,276,767 

90,853 

$2,158,666 

$5,709,649 

$6,922,445 

214,709 

10,221,800 
35,224,100 

24.182 

$1,622,589 

$360,062 

6,868,400 

81, 536, 700 

$1, 454. 183 

19, 501. 617 

1,221,753 

276.484 
138, 062 

19, 773 
445,603 

49,608 

395,901 

8,818 

26,521 

2,669,000 

$999,330 

02,239 

$1, 050, 983 

846,803 

$269,272 

$4,582,529 

$2,448,838 

863.078 

567,003 

$175, 889 

4, 814, 700 

814. 100 

32.116.400 

83,937,300 

6.549,800 

421,054 

$2,602,514 

111,100 
$27, 768;  701 


4,829,683 
$2,119,936 

4, 370, 200 
168,171 
$810,361 
031,229 
122. 945 
,35.528 
25, 110 
1, 014,  900 
$944,772 

78,100 

$2, 735, 953 

614,883 

81,970,200 

3, 122. 889, 200 

$12, 920. 844 

$5,756,286 

74,813 

$2,011,360 

$4,011,128 

$5,964,409 

220,042 

7,218.600 
35, 978, 100 

26,885 

$1, 320, 773 

$333,979 

5,563,400 

70.936,200 

$2, 008. 005 

15, 216, 105 

1.017,241 

237,544 
138.148 

20,440 
309,258 

56,040 

412,140 

3,566 

18.858 

2. 618, 100 

$884,654 

107,095 

$1, 267, 249 

806,056 

$209,618 

$4,198,804 

$2,028,864 

867.976 

529.120 

$86,670 

5.514.400 

1.426.700 

28,063.000 

80,088,800 

7,189,600 

427,055 

$2,448,350 

200,400 
$28,628,701 


Incrsaaew 


846,845 


$W).0e7 

"'*6.*ii6 


338 
00,900 


8,840,900 
28,038,500 


6,273 

754,006' 
2,758 


$554,722 


$33,529 

222.000 
41,889 


143,000 
802 


$138,316 

1,500 

$253,386 

84.432 


$1,854,069 

$520,431 

16^540 

$147,297 

$1,608.5» 


3,006,300 


$801,706 

$26,083 

1,305,000 

1,000.500 

'4,'285,'5i2 
204,512 


15,756 
$317,966 


7.078 
I  50.000 

^       $114,678 


40,747 


$846 


4,888 


600,700 
612,000 


689.800 
ft.  101 


88,800 


$888,615 

$480,574 


88.474 
$88,661 


8.153,400 
8,848,500 


$50,164 
'$4,'i88k'8S0 
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Foreign  and  colonial  produce  exported  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  188 


Pilnoipftl  articles. 


Baoon  and  hams cwt.. 

Batter  and  batterine do. .. 

CaontohoQO do... 

Cheese do... 

Cocoa pounds. . 

Coffee cwt.. 

Com: 

Wheat do... 

Wheat  meal  and  floor do... 

Cotton : 

Saw do... 

Manafaotorea yalae.. 

Drags.  Peravianbark owt.. 

Dyes  and  dyeing  stofb : 

Cochineal do... 

Indigo do... 

Flax,  dreseed  and  nndreased,  and  tow do... 

Trait: 

Carranta do... 

Baisins do... 

Onano .* tons.. 

Hemp,  dressed  and  ondreaaed,  and  tow owt.. 

Hides,  raw do... 

Jate do... 

Lard do... 

Leather iioonds.. 

Metals: 

CopiMr,  onwioaght,  part  wioai^t,  and  old  cop- 
per   tons.. 

Iron  bars do... 

Tininblodka,  ingota,  or  slabs cwt.. 

Oil: 

Cocoanat do... 

Palm do... 

Qaicksilver poands.. 

Bice cwt.. 

Seeds: 

Flax  and  linseed qnarters.. 

Rape do... 

SUk: 

Raw poands.. 

Thrown \ do... 

ManoCsctores yalae.. 

Spices: 

Cinnamon poands.. 

Pepper do... 

Spirits: 

Brandy proof  gallona.. 

Geneva do... 

Bam do... 

Other  onsweetenad  spirits do... 

Mixed  in  bond do... 

Sagar: 

Foreign  refined, and  candy cwt.. 

Unreflned do... 

Molasses do... 

Tallow  and atesoliia do... 

Tea   poands.. 

Tobncco: 

TJnmaoiinotiirad  >•••••.•••••  ..«•••• ........ do... 

Manafsotared do... 

Wine     gallona. . 

Wool,  aheep and lamba pounds.. 


1884. 


(K>,428 
6,532 
54,896 
17,826 
1,227,962 
77,815 

136.062 
69.908 

1. 018. 134 

$782,382 

6,400 

2,500 

3,087 

11,880 

20,541 
19.125 
1,989 
87.305 
43,898 
30,385 
16,584 
868,981 


4.508 
8.926 
3.561 

15.285 

346,231 

51^327 

1, 935, 211 

8,881 
1.214 

23,819 


1885. 


$442,875 

279,312 
535,565 

18,520 
1,106 

80.431 
151.818 
321.414 

18.846 

40,678 

580 

18,628 

209,908 

4,607,118 

783,904 

85^813 

16,277,045 


118,948 

7.225 

44,392 

18,626 

647, 073 
48,571 

140, 001 
39,221 

804,456 

$1,421,930 

16,408 

2,428 

5,818 

19,163 

25,509 

19,672 

2,371 

119, 879 
48,981 
30,679 
16,014 

924,832 


3,858 
8,141 
4.520 

8.727 

373,082 

745, 452 

2,005.358 

5,891 
75 

25.913 


Increase. 


$391,755 

228,201  i 
426,727  ' 

11,714 

801 

94,121 

79,856 

261,899 

85,142 

106,618 

685 

12.002 
115.472 

4,402,896 

712,609 

75,188 

98,482,000 


2,781 
7, 


4,968 

547 

432 

32,704 

6,038 
204 


55,851 


960 


26,851 
280,125 
160,147 

1,510 


1,094 


54,600 


16,796 

66,040 

105 


7,18^010 


28,525 
693 

800 

i 

3,939 

J 

$639,548 
10,008 

Dea 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Value  of  declared  exporte  from  the  conmlar  dUtriot  of  Liverpool  to  the  United  States 
during  the  four  quarUire  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 


ArtlplM. 


Beer 

Chemicals 

Coal 

Dry  eooda 

EartnenTfare  and  slaaa. 
Frnit  and  vegetabTes. . . 

Maohinerv 

Hemp  ana  flax 

India*nibber 

Iron 

JntebagB 

Leather  and  skins 

Rags  and  waste  paper.. 

Salt , 

Slates,  bricks,  and  tiles 

Steel 

Tin  plates 

Wire  rope 

Wool 

Dve  and  other  woods. . 

Pig-lron 

Cement 

Yellow  metal 

Grease  and  oils 

Private  effects 

Paint  and  Tamish 

Wines  and  spirits 

Cotton 

Seed 

Hardware 

Hair  ..  

Tea  and  oofRse 

Rice 

Books  and  stationery. . 

Provisions 

Felt 

Cattle  and  animals  . ... 

Gnano 

limgs 

Lead  and  iron  ore 

Tin 

Misoellaneons 

Sngar 


Total  1886. 
Total  1885. 


Increase. 


Quarters  ending— 


December  31, 1    March  81, 
1885.         '        1886. 


1, 


$34,450 

657,440 

101, 180 

17, 315 

100,098 

204,144 

5,285 

4,326 

214, 038 

200.055 

46,200 

755, 714 

170,858 

864,253 

5,400 

127,666 

115,631 

12,040 

880,378 

40,128 

125,414 

800 

218 

15,310 

10.095 

4,827 

5,231 

80,828 

2,550 

58,426 

222,170 

84,006 

01.005 

841 

71,677 

1,601 

8.881 

60,t^36 

16,505 


83 
00 
02 
11 

08 

11 

01 

32 

72 

22 

50 

12 

45 

11 

14 

76 

51 

36 

24 

85 

18 

05 

09 

84 

68 

57 

48 

52 

78 

59 

32 

71 

85 

91 

li< 

20 

20 

51 

71 


13,528 
139,420 


8,517,040 
6,668,424 


07 
30 


85 
07 


1,854,516  78 


$26,024  82 

1.521,387  95 

33. 278  23 

7, 547  78 

118, 802  60 

603,991  04 

3, 396  81 

7, 470  07 

190,817  63 

286. 132  93 

18, 077  18 

462, 256  95 

149, 114  17 

272,637  57 

12, 151  25 

64. 207  03 

2, 485. 594  54 

3,401  67 

878,401  04 

206.767  68 

443. 338  16 


3. 727  73 

28,006  50 

193,802  40 


2,632  76 

141,468  84 

8. 513  63 

30.000  46 

136.845  82 

20, 742  46 

52.046  31 

3, 382  21 

72, 325  01 


Jnne  30, 
1886. 


September 
80,1886. 


$11,056  98 

1, 332, 003  08 

71,822  51 

5,484  53 

142, 872  98 

273, 202  60 

3.270  28 

19, 338  90 

1, 740. 683  78 

218, 144  16 

8, 469  79 

464, 606  73 

100, 315  22 

263, 169  23 

4,958  95 

80, 567  34 

2, 789. 024  70 

17. 139  49 

003.941  87 

29, 849  76 

221, 493  42 


33, 105  24 
2. 593  84 

"is,  129  64 
10, 121  31 
50.215  80^ 

130. 168  72 


22,940  50 

27.001  57 

14. 161  05 

1. 518  34 

4, 146  25 

118, 118  50 


104,505  63 

42, 600  42 

22,210  02 

52,265  29 

1,474  54 

18, 141  86 

311  45 

20, 735  34 

1.382  08 

5,041  19 


$80, 

1,356. 

116, 

39. 
150, 

57. 
3, 

45. 
262, 
326, 

13. 
402, 
118, 
826. 

71. 
2,167, 

35, 
580. 

15. 
153. 

7, 
22, 

18. 

o 

"", 

7. 
75. 


248  49 
320  12 
424  09 
364  41 
475  77 
354  51 
567  13 
973  22 
910  04 
005  07 
674  86 
244  51 
2r9  23 
472  10 
465  06 
116  77 
046  96 
475  87 
123  82 
441  10 
623  57 
258  05 
377  01 
405  00 
650  00 
384  31 
100  44 
439  37 


17, 100  27 
120, 370  69 


8,753,048  00 
6,653,770  62 


2, 090, 278  28 


9, 1)05, 612  80 
6,306,475  76 


2, 699, 137  04 


4  \  105  96 

104, 078  01 

24,63:1  12 

45, 627  48 

4.233  85 

2,537  03 

462  31 

110. 203  68 

0, 725  05 

6,564  45 

82,286  48 

10.458  00 

410. 128  34 


7.256.836  13 

7.053.837  14 


Total. 


$102, 

5,867, 

322, 

68. 

512. 

1,138, 

15, 

77. 

2,417. 

1,090, 

86. 

2,084. 

647, 

1,226. 

•28. 

343, 

0,507. 

68. 

8,392, 

352, 

943, 

34, 

04, 

240, 

8. 

10, 
*24, 

285. 
505, 
101, 
210, 
0. 
164, 

2, 
172, 

71. 
28. 
07. 
37, 
603, 


090  12 
151  84 
162  75 
71183 
830  88 

692  35 
519  23 
108  57 
451  07 
338  30 
482  24 
8T2  31 
557  07 
532  07 
074  40 
557  90 
297  71 
066  SO 
845  07 
167  48 
869  88 
652  10 
'J73  83 
232  41 
218  13 
740  22 
119  98 
350  28 
073  41 
098  64 
802  07 

693  31 
944  93 
932  51 
682  58 
874  96 
025  46 
337  48 
111  35 
416  07 
674  67 
242  90 
584  08 


83,532,838  68 
26.677.607  50 


202,498  99   6,855.431  00 


Sailing  and  steam  veeeels  (including  their  repeated  voyages)  that  entered  and  cleared  from 
and  to  foreign  oountriee  and  British  possessitms  and  coastwise  at  the  port  of  Liverpool 
duHng  the  years  1880  to  1885. 


Teaza. 

Foreign  oonntries  and  British  possessions. 

Coastwise. 

Xntwed. 

Cleared. 

Bntered. 

Cleared. 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1886 

No, 
6,268 
6,006 
6,214 
6,219 
4,882 
4.888 

Tom. 
4,018,884 
4,040,648 
6,186,211 
6,467,274 
6,809.867 
M78,880 

No. 
4,878 
4,727 
4,806 
4,837 
4,490 
4,246 

Tom. 
4,746,480 
4, 796,  on 
4,882,878 
5.167,668 
4,906,086 
4. 822;  081 

No. 

11,600 

11,821 

12,180 

Tom. 
2,831,008 
2,474,212 
2,686,102 
2,726,856 
8,458,826 
2,608,761 

No. 

11,888 

11,610 

11,810 

11,886 

11,071 

11,027 

Tone, 

2,604,648 

8,600,860 

8,608,070 

8,788^001 

8, 618;  864 

2,788;l» 
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British  andfoteign  vesneU  {including  their  repeated  voyag&t)  that  entered  and  cleared  to 
and  from  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the 
pear  1885. 


ConniriM  whenoe  entered  and  to  which  cleared. 


Bawda: 

Northern  ports 

Southern  ports 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Danish  West  India  Islands.  .     ... 

Germany 

Holland 

Datch  posseosions  in  Indian- Java. 

West  India  Islands 

Gaiana 

Belgium 

France 

Algeria 

Fr«nch  possessions  in  India 

French  utlands  in  the  Pacific 

French  West  India  Islands 

Portngal 

Asores 

Madeira 

Spain. 


Canary  Islands 

Spanish  possessions  in  India  . .. 
Pnilippine  and  Ladrone  Islands 

Spanlsn  West  India  Islands 

Italy 


Austrian  territories.. 

Greece 

Ron  mania 

Turkish  dominions : 
European  Turkey 
Asiatic 

THte;::::::::::: 


Tunis 

Moroceo 

Western  coast  of  Africa  not  particularly  desijEnated. 
Persia 


Cochin  China.  Camhoja,  and  Tonquin  — .. 
China  (exclusive  of  Hong-Kong  and  Macao) 

IsUnds  of  the  Pacific 

United  States  of  America : 

On  the  Atlantic 

On  the  Pacific 

a syti  and  St.  Domingo 
exioo 

Central  America 

United  SUtes  of  Colombia 

Yenexuela 

Peru 


Bolivia 

Chile  (including  Pacific  coast  of  Patagonia) 
Braail 


Uruguay 
Argentm 


Entered. 


No. 

71 

34 

52 

123 

44 

3 

128 

73 

34 

6 


134 

275 

39 

1 

1 


70 
2 


422 


30 
18 
61 
21 
25 
10 

44 

31 
117 
13 
7 
15 
83 


Tons. 

43,816 

39. 748 

28.920 

50,775 

3,942 

1,148 

86.269 

42,574 

37,755 

2,495 


Cleared. 


83,365 

127,687 

35,705 

416 

1G6 


29.428 
498 


292,808 


39, 025 
20,216 
49.431 
28,414 
22, 057 
10,  514 

55,967 

31,894 
155,562 

14,435 
7,270 
2,572 

85,925 


Argentme  Republic  (including  the  Atlantio  coast  of  Patagonia) 


Total  foreign  countries. . 
Total  British  possessions 


Total  ftir  1885. 
Total  for  1884. 


1,205 

161 

7 

59 

12 

24 

12 

59 

8 

51 

203 

19 

99 


6,319 


3,913 
755 


4,032 

2,163,869 

254,875 

2,418 

53,584 

5^864 

22,014 

4,678 

47,694 

2,101 

71,266 

124,764 

9.489 

03.150 


No. 

53 

10 

36 

125 

82 

3 

126 

162 

7 

2 

4 

119 

247 

2 


2 

75 

1 

2 

195 

3 


Tong. 

29.375 

14,976 

22,649 

54,133 

16,051 

3.247 

85,363 

90,700 

5.489 

2,980 

1,048 

73,088 

107.838 

2,261 


11 
115 
105 
37 
11 
11 

68 
11 
76 


47 
2 

962 
50 

8 
38 

1 
38 

4 
42 


68 
247 

86 
130 


4.295,864 
877.466 


4,668 
4,852 


184 


5, 173,  .330 
6,209,357 


36,027 


3,425 
821 


1.149 

32,102 

249 

193 

112, 512 

1.  456 


23, 319 
150,396 
86.989 
48,279 
13, 292 
11, 6r 

83,87& 

10,950 

102, 578 


1 

233 

4 

714 

109 

96,6a''> 

1 

89*: 

66,493 
1,900 

1, 827, 605 

80,966 

1,075 

69.817 

506 

39,478 

898 

42,050 


87,219 
181,  4» 

40,048 
113,824 


4,246 
4,469 


263 


3, 829, 930 
992,091 


4,823.021 
4,966,936 


144, 915 
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Sailing  and  tteam  vessels  of  each  nation  (including  their  repeated  voyages)  that  entered  ami 
vhartd  frmn,  and  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  at  Uie  port  of  Liverpool 
during  the  year  1865. 


NatiomOity. 


Britinh  

RiiHHisui 

SwotliHb 

Nnrwc^jpau 

DauiHli 

Gemmu 

Dntch 

Bel;;iau 

Frrucli 

Spanish 

Italian 

A  iiHtrian 

Uuitetl  States  of  America 
All  other  couutriea 

Total  for  1885 

Total  for  1884 

Decruaae 


Entered. 

Cle 

No. 

Tons. 

N9. 

8,467 

6,290,503 

3,039 

25 

14,448 

23 

72 

88.612 

63 

896 

197,044 

398 

75 

14,036 

68 

165 

91,798 

152 

20 

14,264 

20 

15 

20.221 

6 

52 

46^120 

48 

198 

213, 461 

251 

45 

27,075 

42 

19 

10,656 

18 

99 

160. 919 

89 

21 

34.173 

29 

4,669 

5, 173, 330 

4,246 

4.852 

5,209,357 

4,499 

183 

36,027 

253 

Ton». 
3,946,873 
12.579 
33,944 

195.261 
11,003 
80.534 
13.642 
8,590 
43.878 

253,  &II 

23.403 

9.675 

149. 2T5 
40.3:5 

4.822,021 
4,966,996 

144.915 


Gross  amouut  of  customs  revenue  received  at  the  port  of  Liveipool 
during  the  years  1880  to  1885 : 


Years. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


Amooot. 


$13, 960, 441 
14, 138, 427 
13, 681, 828 


Yeara. 


1883 

1884 
1885 


Amount 


$14,239,837 
13,585.915 
13.513,235 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent  Williams, 

1  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  stateweut  in  detail  of  declared 
value  of  export  from  this  consular  district,  which  includes  the  impor- 
tant aj^encies  of  Leicester  and  Derby,  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1880,  the  total  amount  of  shipments  to  the  United  States  being 
$5,731,355.84,  and  for  the  previous  year  $5,288,672.34,  showing  a  gain 
of  $442,783.50. 

Eiich  of  the  several  quarters  shows  a  gain  over  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  year  before,  excei)t  the  quarter  ending  Septeml>er  30, 
which  shows  a  slight  decrease.  The  amount  of  business  done  at  the 
consulate  has  also  increased,  as  shown  by  the  increased  number  of  in- 
voices verified,  and  the  net  revenue  of  the  consulate  also  sjiows  a  fair 
gain. 

In  comparing  the  values  of  the  several  articles  shipped  to  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  with  those  of  the  year  previous  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  gain  is  not  by  any  means  evenly  distributed.  Hosiery, 
which  stands  second  in  importance  among  the  local  industries,  shows  a 
gain  of  about  30  per  cent.;  elastic  goods,  25  per  cent.;  leather,  35  per 
cent. ;  colors,  30  per  cent. ;  china  and  earthenware,  100  per  cent. ;  these 
last  two  articles  passing  solely  through  the  Derby  agency,  and  the  china 
coming  from  one  establishment,  while  lace,  which  has  always  been  very 
much  the  most  important  branch  of  industry  in  this  district,  its  exports 
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to  the  United  States  sometimes  amountiug  to  three  quarters  of  the 
total  value  of  the  exports,  shows  a  loss  of  over  $62,000  from  the  ex- 
ports of  last  year.  Had  this  industry  kept  pace  with  the  other  local 
iudustries,  I  should  have  beeu  able  to  have  forwarded  a  very  much 
more  favorable  account  of  business  done  through  this  consulate. 

I  think,  however,  that  trade  in  general  is  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
condition  than  for  the  two  years  previous:  hosiery  shows  a  strong  gain, 
at  fairly  remunerative  prices,  which  it  holds  at  present  and  gives  prom- 
ise of  increasing ;  elastic  goods,  colors,  leather,  all  show  increased  sales, 
but  in  this  general  improvement  the  lace  trade,  as  before  noticed,  is  an 
exception.  Even  here,  however,  it  is  the  trade  in  general  that  shows 
a  falling  oil',  for  in  certain  branches  of  it  the  manufacturers  are  fairly 
well  supplied  with  orders,  although  at  close  figures.  These  branches 
are  what  may  be  called  the  standard  articles  of  the  trade,  and  include 
curtains,  tidies,  netting,  &c.,  the  great  depression  being  in  the  dress 
and  millinery  trimmings  department,  and  this  shows  not  the  slightest 
symi)toms  of  improvement. 

AGEICULTUBE. 

My  consular  district  covers  several  counties,  which  are  almost  en- 
tirely devou^d  to  agriculture.  I  therefore  beg  to  add  a  few  words  about 
the  present  stiite  of  this  important  bmncli  of  industry.  Of  course  the 
long-continued  dei)re8sion  in  this  industry  is  generally  known,  but  I 
feel  that  if  I  have  no  great  im])rovement  to  report  that  there  is  at  least 
a  pause  in  the  continuous  fall  from  bsul  to  worse  which  hiis  so  long  con- 
tinued. 

The  situation  is  jiot  bright,  but  it  really  seems  that  there  are  promises 
of  an  improvement  in  the  farmer's  conditions,  and  as  regards  prices 
obtained  for  farming  property  they  are  undoubtedly  better  than  those 
obtaineil  a  year  ago.  To  show  how  this  class  of  proi>erty  has  depre- 
ciated in  the  past  ten  years,  1  cite  from  the  very  many  that  have  come 
within  my  notice  that  of  the  Oxcombe  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  which  has 
changed  hands  three  times  in  the  time  above  mentioned.  The  estate 
is  a  desirable  one,  having  a  fine  residence,  &c.,  and  the  farms  being 
well  supplied  with  the  necessary  farm  buildings  and  in  gooil  order.  It 
was  sold  in  187G  for  £40,000,  again  in  1882  for  £28,000,  and  lastly,  in 
the  present  year,  for  £20,000;  but  great  as  this  fall  is,  the  last  i>rice 
shows  an  improvement  over  prices  in  1885,  for  in  that  year  the  estate 
was  ofl'ered  for  sale,  and  the  highest  bid  obUiined  was  £17,000,  being 
£3,(H)0  less  than  the  selling  price  obtained  this  year.  The  great  num- 
ber of  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers  of  small  country  estates  for 
sale  even  now,  and  the  number  is  somewhat  less  than  a  year  ag<»,  is 
proof  of  the  distress  among  a  very  numerous  class,  brouglit  al>out  by 
the  fall  in  agricultural  ])roducts  and  the  consequent  fall  in  farm  rents. 
I^aturally,  with  the  certainty  of  their  inability  to  com]>ete  with  other 
countries  in  grain-raising  being  acknowledged,  the  farmers  are  seeking 
with  more  eagerness  to  find  something  which  they  can  raise  profitably, 
and  among  many  other  things  which  have  been  experimented  with  is 
tobacco.  In  a  number  of  ))laces  in  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire 
small  tracts  of  tobacco  have  been  raised  during  the  past  season  and 
the  crop  sold  to  dealers. 

The  season  has  been  unusually  favorable,  for  the  English  climate,  for 
tobacco,  and  the  plants  have  grown  strong  and  full-leaved,  the  leaves 
I  have  seen  being  very  large,  but  with  a  larger  amount  of  fiber  than  is 
usual  in  our  tobacco.    The  leaves  are  cured  by  artificial  heat,  and  thQ 
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tobacco  has  fouuil  a  ready  sale  at  prices  satisfactory  to  the  farmers,  and 
the  experiment  luay  be  considered  an  undoubted  success.  However,  it 
is  yet  to  be  proved  that  large  tracts  can  be  bi*ougbt  to  maturity  in  the 
ordinary  English  summer,  also  that  the  plant  can  be  grown  in  large 
lots  as  profitably  as  the  small  experimental  lots. 

The  growers  themselves  acknowledge  that  they  have  been  anusa- 
ally  favored  this  year  in  the  point  of  weather,  the  month  of  September 
in  panicQlar  having  been  exceptionally  dry.  As  Great  Britain  is  so 
large  a  consumer  of  American  tobacco,  I  believe  that  the  successful 
growing  of  the  plant  here  would  seriously  affect  the  tra<le  at  home. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  universal  looking  about  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  farmers  which  I  call  to  your  attention,  and  that  is 
the  increase  in  the  advocates  of  a  duty  on  breadstuffs.  That  there 
is  any  probability  of  such  a  duty  being  established  I  do  not  believe, 
but  that  its  advocates  have  increased  and  are  more  outspoken  than 
formerly  is  Sure.  It  will  be  noticed  that  such  a  duty  has  always  been, 
naturally,  the  most  unpopular  in  the  towns,  particularly  the  manufact- 
uring ones,  and,  of  course,  to  have  any  hope  of  re  establishing  the  old 
conditions,  public  opinion  id  these  towns  must  be  changed.  I  notice 
that  the  strongest  advocates  of  a  duty  in  general  on  ^lanufactures  come 
not  so  much  from  these  same  towns,  but  from  i)eople  whose  interest  lies 
in  agriculture,  and  that  the  plan  is  brought  forward  evidently  as  an 
entering  wedge,  with  the  knowledge  that  once  duties  in  any  shape  are 
reest4iblished,  the  chief  argument  against  a  corn  duty  could  no  longer 
be  used. 

G.  STEDMAN  WILLIAMS, 

Commercial  Agent 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Nottingham^  November  18, 188IJ. 


Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Nottingham  to  the  United  States 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  :W.  1886. 


Articles. 


Cotton  ^oodfl 

Dnius,  puiiits,  colors.  &o.. 

Elaritic  goods 

Hides 

Hosiery 

Laco 

L<>ath«r 

Linens 

MuclilDery . 

i^luHlins 

Porcelain  and  stoneware. 

Silk  goods,  &u 

Wioe,  beer,  &o 

Sundries 


Total  1886. 
Total  1885. 


Increase  . 
Decrease. 


Qoart'vrs  undin;;— 


Dec.  31. 1885. 


•10. 

17, 

40, 

207, 

200, 

669. 

47, 

48. 

21, 

23, 

1, 


581  77 
557  86 
115  78 
895  35 
208  05 
020  63 
694  27 
792  61 
252  64 
r.17  32 
764  67 
436  26 


4,353  46 


1,  301, 196  68 
1. 1U8. 875  70 


192, 320  92 


Mar.  31, 1886. 


$11,169  44 

24.  277  39 

49,688  17 

168, 492  09 

386,739  U 

995,  395  99 

29,209  70 

19.  827  27 

20. 965  Ki 

18,  010  76 

2,836  09 

4.  015  65 

607  53 

10, 365  76 


June  30, 1886.   Sept.  30, 1888. 


1, 742, 190  78 
1,  589. 472  33 


152,718  45 


$4, 505  78 

25,  070  80 

43,  484  85 

100.  758  67 

258,  102  80 

485. 897  81 

36,  283  m 


17.  973  00 

14, 174  43 

2, 050  72 

C05  63 
7,062  85 

1,056,061  03 
953,385  49 

102, 676  44 


$6,720  27 

21,717  21 

42,.S74  17 

r.»4,  If.l  23 

0:18.221  U 

03(i,  763  54 

20.  59ij  40 

07,  502  56 

27,310  7;i 

20.250  13 

12, 942  33 

10,409  45 

"2.937  23 


1, 631, 906  45 
1,636,838  76 


4,932  31 


TotaL 


192, 
88, 

181, 

661. 
1.483, 
•A  787. 

133, 

87, 
75, 
20, 
16. 

1, 
24. 


§77  96 
623  31 
662  97 
3U7  34 
HGl  10 
083  97 
784  36 
122  45 
492  80 
9r>2  64 
.«i03  81 
461  36 
213  16 
719  30 


5,  731.  355  84 
5,288.572  34 


442,783  90 
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PIiTMOUTH. 

Meport  of  Consul  Fox. 

The  general  trade  of  this  locality  since  my  last  report  has  been  qaiet. 
There  has  been  little  speculatioD^  but  the  osaal  consumptive  demand 
for  articles  of  daily  use  and  for  buildiniT  materials. 

The  imports  of  wheat  into  this  district,  which  are  almost  exclusively 
from  the  United  States,  though  still  of  importance,  have  of  late  been 
less  than  usual,  owing  to  heavy  purchases  made  some  time  since  in  con- 
seqcence  of  war  rumors  then  prevalent,  which  overstocked  the  market. 
A  fair  consumptive  demaud  prevails,  but  transactions  in  this  article 
leave  but  little  profit  to  importers. 

Timber  is  still  largely  imported,  principally  from  Baltic  ports  and 
Quebec,  with  an  occasional  cargo  from  United  States  ports. 

China-clay,  the  chief  article  of  export,  has  been  largely  shipped  to 
New  York.  The  declared  value  ship2)ed  to  the  States  during  the  past 
three  months  from  this  district  is  $:^9,632.97. 

The  foreign  shipping  trade  has  been  dull  and  freights  low.  The 
coasting  tn^e  is  more  active,  but  these  freights  also  give  little  remu- 
neration to  ship-owners.  The  steam  shipping  interest  still  sufters,  and 
capitalists  in  consequence  are  cautious  in  embarking  in  new  undertak- 
ings of  this  nature.  The  Trinity  Board  of  London  having  decided  that 
steamships  calling  for  coals  shall  pay  light-dues,  a  deputation  has  waited 
on  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  decision 
will  be  rescinded,  otherwise  Plymouth  and  other  coaling  ports  in  the 
Channel  will  suffer  considerably.  Cherbourg  has  already  advertised 
that  steamers  calling  there  for  coals  are  not  subjected  to  light-dues. 

The  store  opened  in  this  town  last  year  for  the  sale  of  American  fresh 
beef  has  not  answered  expectations,  it  having  been  found  necessary  to 
close  it  during  the  summer  months,  but  it  is  proposed,  as  the  winter  ap- 
proaches, to  reopen  the  business. 

A  floating  depot  for  the  supply  of  New  Zealand  fresh  mutton  has 
lately  been  established  at  this  port,  and  as  the  meat  is  preserved  in  a 
frozen  state  this  undertaking  is  likely  to  prove  a  success. 

The  result  of  our  harvest  is  on  the  whole  good.  Wheat  and  barley 
are  a  fair  crop  and  of  good  quality— wheat  28,  barley  30  bushels  to  the 
acre;  oats  varied,  but  on  the  average  a  good  crop. 

Potatoes  plentiful.  Price  3«.  to  3«.  Qd.  (73  to  85  cents)  per  bag  of  140 
pounds. 

Boot  crops  promise  well,  but  apples  are  a  failure. 

DARTMOUTH. 

Mr.  Richard  Hingston,  United  States  consular  agent  at  Dartmouth, 
reports: 

In  accordaDce  with  yonr  inBtrnctions,  I  beg  to  give  yon  a  short  statement  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Dartmouth  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The  leading 
feature  is  the  nnhappy  decision  of  the  authorities  of  the  Trinity  House  to  make 
steamers  (calling  here  for  coal)  pay  light-dues.  This  decision  being  a  recent  one,  its 
effects  have  yet  to  be  gauged,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  effect  on  Dartmouth  and 
other  English  coaling  stations  in  the  Channel  will  be  disastrous.  It  is  reported  that 
already  i^vertisemeuts  issue  from  Cherbburg  that  light-dues  are  not  claimed  there. 

The  engineering  works  of  Messrs.  Simpson  and  the  woodcn-sh  in  building  of  Messrs. 
Philip  go  on  as  in  my  last  report.  There  is  no  change  to  speak  of  in  the  mail  arrange- 
iDeDts.  Mr.  I.  Bartlett  is  carrying  on  a  goood  brewery,  of  which  the  produce  is  much 
approved,  but  so  far  the  consumption  in  chiefly  local. 
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JESSE  X* 

Mr.  Thomas  Benouf,  United  States  consular  agent  at  Jersey,  says: 

Since  my  report  of  31  December  last  I  have  nothing  of  aay  importance  to  note. 
There  are  still  the  usoal  imports  from  the  United  States  via  England  of  salted  and 
canned  meats  and  also  of  canned  frnits  and  vegetables,  petroleum,  cheese,  lard,  floor, 
and  wheat,  but  owing  to  the  general  depression  in  all  branches  of  trade  and  commerce 
imports  have  been  less  in  consequence.  The  growth  of  the  early  potato  for  English 
markets  continues  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  crop  this  year  has  been  most  productive, 
and,  thongh  prices  were  comparatively  low,  it  is  estimated  that  the  retnms  to  this 
small  island  from  that  particular  industry  has  been  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling  (|1,216,625). 

With  regard  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Trinity  Boai-d  of  London, 
that  steamships  calling  for  banker  coal  at  English  Channel  ports  shoald 
pay  light  dues,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
Plymouth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  assisted  by  other  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  shipping  associations,  as  well  as  b^  members  of  Parliament, 
for  various  ports,  the  piesident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  now  finally 
established  that  steamers  calling  for  bunker  coal  only  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  the  dues  in  question. 

Freights  have  ruled  low,  but  during  the  past  month  there  have  been 
signs  of  improvement. 

Cornish  mining  stands  in  a  better  position  than  it  has  done  for  many 
years.  Since  January  1, 188i>,  the  mines,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  ad- 
vanced in  market  value  about  £750,000  ($.'3,649,875).  Prices  have  an 
upward  tendency  and  a  further  improvement  is  anticipated. 

The  store  for  the  sale  of  American  fresh  beef,  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  close  during  the  summer  months,  has  been  reopened. 

The  complaint  of  the  fisherman  has  been  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
farmer.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  supplies,  but  the  prices  have  been 
far  from  remunerative. 

Mr.  Richard  Hingston,  United  States  consular  agent  at  Dartmouth, 
reports : 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  beg  to  hand  you  commercial  report  on  my 
consular  district  during  the  past  j^ear,  premising  that  it  being  to  a  lar^e  extent  an 
agricultural  district,  just  supplying  its  own  wants,  and  with  but  small  imports  and 
exports  from  and  to  abroad,  there  is  little  for  me  to  say  varying  from  my  last  re- 
port. Imports  direct  are  chiefly  timber,  boards,  &o.,  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  bat 
the  trade  is  not  as  brisk  as  it  was. 

Flour  and  other  products  are  largely  used,  but  the  Imports  are  chiefly  through  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  &c.  The  exports,  chiefly  coasting,  are  cider,  barley,  and  clay.  This  latter 
is  occasi(mal]y  exported  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  but  the  bulk  of  this 
export  is  from  Teignmonth.  Ship-building  is  a  diminishing  industry,  though  fine  fish- 
ing craft  are  turned  out  both  here  and  at  Brixham. 

The  first-class  ongineeiing  works  of  Messrs.  Simpson  &,  Denison  are  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  locality,  and  fine  yachts  and  steam-launches  are  built  at  their  estab- 
lishment. 

At  Bnckpotleigh  there  is  a  large  manufactory  for  blankets,  &c.  The  trade  is,  I 
think,  chiefly  confined  to  England. 

There  are  valuable  terra  cotta  works  at  Torquay,  and  occasionally  a  small  parcel 
is  shipped  to  the  States.  The  supply  of  bunker  coal  to  steamers  is  continued  to  a 
large  extent,  spite  of  the  formidable  rivalry  of  Portland. 

The  intention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  insist  on  payment  of  light-dues  by  steamers 
coaling  threatened  at  one  time  to  destroy  this  important  trade,  but  owing  t<o  the 
strong  represeutatioDs  that  have  be^ii  made,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  future 
steamers  will  be  allowed  to  coal  (for  bunker  purposes  only)  without  payment  of  light- 
dues. 

The  mail-boats  to  the  Capo,  Natal,  &c.,  calling  alternately  at  Madeira  and  Lisbon, 
come  here  as  before,  alno  steamers  to  Falkland  Islands,  Demerara,  and  West  Indies 
calling  regularly  for  letter-bags  and  passengi^rs  and  goods  when  offering. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  trade  in  likely  to  revive.  All  eyes  appear  to  turn  to 
America  as  the  probable  originator  of  such  a  happy  movement.* 
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Mr.  Thomas  Benoaf,  Uni  tecl  States  consular  agent  at  Jersey,  states  as 
follows : 

Since  my  report  of  30th  September  last,  I  have  nothing  of  any  importance  to  men- 
tion.   The  same  imports  continue,  with  very  little  change. 

The  export  of  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  has  fSftllen  ofif  to  almost  nil,  and  prices 
of  first-class  cows,  heifers,  and  bulls  are  now  exceedingly  low,  and  should  induce  im- 
porters in  the  United  States  to  make  purchases  at  this  most  opportune  time. 

Mr.  William  Carey,  United  States  consular  agent  at  Guernsey,  writes: 

I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  report  of  any  commercial  interest. 

TH08.  W.  FOX, 

CawniL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Plymauthj  January  8, 1887. 


NEWCASTIiE-UPON-TTKB. 

Bepart  of  Consul  Smith, 

I  have  the  honor  togive  a  statement  of  the  exports  and  imports  to  and 
from  the  United  States  and  the  river  Tyne  for  the  year  1880. 

In  comparing  the  imports  from  the  United  States  with  those  of  the 
year  1885, 1  find  that  in  some  articles  there  was  an  increase  and  in 
others  a  decrease,  as  follows : 


Articles. 


CbeeM tons. 

Lard do.. 

Preserved  moAts do.. 

Tallow,  fat,  and  crease do.. 

Rosin do.. 

Deals,  battens,  Sue loads. 

Staves  and  biMding <1o. . 

Timber do.. 

Fnrjiitare  nnd  oibor  wood  goods packages. 

Maize  or  Indian  com qnarters. 

Sugar  and  molaiiaos tons. 

Oats qnarters. 

Peas do.. 

Wheat. do.. 

Cotton  and  linsoed  cake tons. 

Flour  and  meal.. : do.. 

Phosphate do.. 

Oil do.. 

Beef,  pork,  and  bacon do.. 


rknttn444n 

Increase  or 

mo«nu»y. 

decrease. 

281 

Decrease. 

816 

Da 

53 

Increase. 

813 

Da 

046 

Da 

135 

Decrease. 

84 

Increase. 

3,204 

Decrease. 

fi.S58 

Da 

10.434 

Do. 

1,033 

Increase. 

11,280 

Da 

3.324 

Da 

4.160 

Decrease. 

668 

Increase. 

3.164 

Decrease. 

2.760 

Increase. 

462 

Decrease. 

341 

Inereasa 

In  looking  for  the  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain articles  in  the  foregoing  table,  I  would  say  that  the  decrease  in 
timber  is  probably  accoanted  for  by  the  extreme  depression  of  the  ship- 
buihling  trade. 

Tlie  decrease  in  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  flour  I  attribute  to  the  smaller 
demand  for  those  articles  on  account  of  the  fair  harvest  in  this  country 
in  ISSG.  You  will  observe  that  while  there  was  a  falling  off  in  some 
articles  of  import  there  was  a  good  increase  in  others.  On  which  side 
the  cash  balance  remains  I  am  unable  to  say. 

JASPER  SMITH, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Neiccastleupon-Tyne^  March  28,  1887. 
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ImporUfrom  and  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1886. 


IMPORT& 


ArUolM. 


Boxes  and  bale  goods packages 

Cotton,  woolen,  and  J  ato  gooda . .  tona 

Soap do. 

Snear  and  molaoaes do. 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  snoff cwt 

Apples  and  p«ara tcms 

MaUe qnarters 

Poaa : do. 

Wbeat do. 

Cotton  and  Unseed  oake tons 

Flonr  and  meal do. 

Glass cases 

Manufactared  iron tons 

Lead,  litharge,  and  colors do. 

Horses  and  ponies 

Pbosphato tons 

OU do 

Tarpentine,  Tarnish,  and  patty,  .do. 
Buttor do. 


Quantities. 


2 

270 

7 

2,852 

7 

88 

88,602 

6.455 

113,006 

2,304 

3,261 

10 

27 

321 

2 

13,148 

4,167 

108 

5 


Aitioka. 


Beef,  pork,  and  bacon tona . . 

\/ U Wov  *•••••  •••«••  ••••••  ••••••  •  Uv •  •  • 

Lard do... 

Preserved  meats do... 

Hags  and  shoddy do... 

Sundry  goods do.. 

Toys,  pianos,  and  musical  instm- 

ments cases.. 

Tallow.  Cat,  and  grease tooa. . 

Corks  aad  corkwsod .do... 

Hemp ds... 

Rosin do... 

Deals,  battens,  and  boards. ..  loads. . 

Laths  and  lathwood do... 

Staves  and  heading do... 

Other  timber do... 

F^mitiire  and  other  wood  goods, 

packages 


4,345 

421 


400 
1 

78 

17 

1,118 

2 

561 

2,288 

415 

3 

816 

8.584 

2.821 


EXPORTS. 


Alkali  and  soda  ash tons.. 

Alum  and  alum  oake do... 

Ammonia do... 

Baryta  manufactures do... 

Barytas    (carbonate    and    sulphate, 

tons 

Bicarbonate  of  soda ..tons. . 

Bleaching  powder do... 

Caustic  Booa do... 

Hyposulphite  of  soda do... 

Manure do... 

Magnesia do... 

Pearl  hardening  and  gypsum — do.. . 

Sodacrystals    do... 

Sulphate  of  soda do... 

Cement : do... 

Copper do... 

Cotton,   canvas,    linen,  and  woolen 

goods tons.. 

Eartbouware cwt. . 

Fire-hncks  and  fire-clay  goods,  .tons. . 

Firo  clay do... 

Flint do... 

Glass do... 

Grindstones  and  millstones do. . . 


Iron: 

Bolts,     nuts,     rails,     and     iron 
work tons. . 

Ferro,  manganese,  and  spiegelcd- 
scn. tons.. 

Machinery  and  bridge  work . .  do . . . 

Pig  iron.'. do... 

Steel  and  steel  rails do... 

Lead  goods: 

Antimony  and  antimony  .goods, 
tons 

Litharge tons. . 

Pig do... 

Red  and  white  paint do... 

Sheetandpipe  do... 

Leather,  hides,  and  skins do . . . 

Oil,  varnish,  and  turpentine do. . . 

Patent  ftase do... 

Rags  and  old  rope do... 

Rope do... 

Sundry  goods do. . . 

Venetian  red do... 

Vinogar  and  acid do . . . 

Coal,  including  coal  for  ships'  use, 

tons 

Coke tons.. 


431 


2,437 

6 

11,801 

14.332 

704 

63 

100 

201 

23 

145 

4 

620 

200 

11 

68 

1.060 

2 

•66,140 

410 

*Knch  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  reported  above  was  for  ships'  use. 
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TRABBJ  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOB  1886. 

[From  the  Newcastle  Chronicle.] 

* 

Transmitted  by  Consul  Smith. 

The  Trade  and  Navigation  Betarns,  published  a  few  days  ago,  enable 
Q8  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  country  for 
the  year  as  compared  with  the  years  1884  and  1885.  Beyond  remark - 
iiig  that  while  trade  in  all  its  branches  shows  a  much  greater  falling  off 
as  compared  inth  1884  t^an  with  1885  it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses to  confine  our  attention  to  a  comparison  of  the  trade  of  1886  with 
that  of  1885.  The  imports  in  1886  were  valued  at  £349,381,087,  against 
£370,404,314  in  1885;  the  re-exports  of  foreign  goods  for  the  same 
periods  at  £66,107,671  against  £58,359,194;  and  the  exports  of  British 
ami  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  at 
£212,3^,995  against  £213,044,500.  Prom  these  figures  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  1885  our  net  imports  (that  is,  theTalue  of  goods  retained  in  this 
country  for  consumption  or  manufacture)  were  £312,045,120  against  an 
expert  of  £213,044,500,  leaving  an  adverse  balance  of  £99,000,620,  while 
in  1886,  against  a  net  import  of  £293,273,416  our  exports  amo  jnted  to 
£212,363,995,  leaving  the  balance  against  us  at  £80,909,421,  being 
it;18,<)91,199  less  than  in  1885.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the 
imports  of  the  precious  metals  were  less  than  the  exports,  but  the  con- 
tinned  demand  for  English  gold  coin  on  the  part  of  the  Argentine  Be- 
public  and  the  infflux  of  gold  bullion  to  the  United  States  during  the 
last  two  months  of  the  year  have  resulted  in  a  total  export  of  gold  to 
the  value  of  £13,733,706,  and  of  silver  to  the  value  of  £7,223,699,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  £20,957,405,  against  which  we  have  received  gold  to  the 
value  of  £13,392,256,  and  silver  to  the  value  of  £7,471,639,  making  a 
total  of  £20,863,895,  or  a  debit  balance  of  £93,510  on  the  year.  Gom- 
panng  the  import  trade  of  the  year  with  that  of  1885,  the  value  of  duti- 
able articles  of  food  and  drink  have  increased  from  £25,066,653  to 
£25,282,320;  that  of  raw  materials  for  textile  manufactures  from 
£70,219,118  to  £72,166,832;  and  that  of  manufactured  articles  from 
£53,418,162  to  £53,866,246 ;  but  against  these  have  to  be  set  decreases 
in  animals  living  (for  food)  from  £8,735,392  to  £7,143,410  ;  in  duty-free 
articles  of  food  and  drink  from  £124,039,026  to  £109,760,749,  in  tobacco 
from  £3,W0,559  to  £3,781,577,  in  meUh  from  £16,287,049  to  £  1 5,03:),548, 
in  chemicals,  dye-stuflfe,  and  tanning  substances  from  £8,797,536  to 
£7,952,149,  in  oils  from  £6,787,921  to  £6,049,148,  in  raw  materials  other 
than  those  for  textile  manufactures  from  £38,808,577  to  £35,378,061, 
and  in  miscellaneous  articles  from  £14,344,321  to  £12,964,027.  The  rev- 
eoHe  received  by  the  customs  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
£20,148,971  against  £20,251,453  in  1885,  but  payment  for  drawbacks, 
over-entries,  &c,  reduced  the  amount  to  £20,037,307  against  £20,112,426, 
being  a  net  decrease  of  £74,573.  The  quantities  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles taken  for  home  consumption,  and  nx)on  which  cust6ms  duties  are 
levied,  together  with  the  amounts  received,  were  as  follows:  Chicory, 
97,800  cwt.  against  99,286  cwt.,  and  duty,  £65,348  against  £66,248; 
cocoa,  15,165,714  pounds  against  14,595,168  pounds,  and  duty,  £63,189 
against  £60,891;  coffee,  289,207  cwt.  against  298,306  cwts.,  and  duty, 
£202,444  against  £203,823;  currants,  853,874  cwt.  against  906,178  cwt, 
and  dnty,  £298^847  against  £319,731 ;  raisins,  459,868  cwt.  against 
423^112  cwt.,  and  dnty,  £160,942  against  £148,851;  tea,  178,894,151 
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poands  against  183,455,982  poands,  and  duty,  £4,472,347  against  £4,- 
561,068 ;  brandy,  2,640,317  gallons  against  2,716,359  gallons,  and  daty, 
£1,364,050  against  £1,402,486;  rum,  3,848,465  gallons  against  3,828,808 
gallons,  and  dnty,  £1,988,305  against  £2,006,433;  Geneva  and  other 
sorts  of  spirits,  2,063,029  gallons  against  1,389,918  gallons,  and  daty, 
£900,252  against  £733,478 ;  anmannfactared  tobacco,  50,972,001  poands 
against  51,325,060  poands,  and  daty,  £8,917,165  against  £8,975,140 ; 
manafactared  tobacco  and  suaff,  l,845,9i90  poands  against  1,730,924 
poands,  and  daty,  £491,178  against  £462,741 ;  and  wine,  13,252,503  gal- 
lons against  13,848,748  gallons,  and  daty,  £1,131,092  against  £1,221,277. 
Thas  the  sums  paid  over  to  the  exchequer  for  wine  and  spirits  were  in 
excess  of,  and  those  for  tea,  coffee,  and  other  beverages  were  below  those 
paid  over  in  1885,  while  tobacco  also  shows  a  falling  off.  With  regard 
to  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  a  decrease  almost 
natarally  follows  reda^  imports ;  but,  added  to  this,  the  wool  re-ex- 
X>orted  from  this  country,  by  far  the  most  important  article  in  the  ac- 
count, shows  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  value.  Last  year  the  imports 
of  wool  amounted  to  501,182,161  pounds,  valued  at  £20,980,512,  of  which 
267,668,037  pnounds,  valued  at  £14,006,750,  were  afterwards  shipped 
abroad,  principally  to  various  European  conn  tries  and  the  United  States. 
This  year  the  imports  have  amounted  to  591,872,167  pounds,  valued  at 
£22,372,514,  while  the  shipments  abroad  have  been  310,388,017  pounds, 
valued  at  £11,986,117 ;  so  that  while  the  imports  show  an  increase  of  1? 
per  cent,  in  quantity  and  of  6.6  per  cent,  in  value,  the  reexports  show 
an  increase  of  1(^.3  per  cent,  in  quantity  but  a  decrease  of  14.4  per  cent 
in  value.  Cotton  is  the  next  article  in  order  of  importance,  and  of  this 
1,766,767  ewt.,  valued  at  £3,978,808,  have  been  shipped  abroad,  against 
1,840,507  cwt.,  valued  at  £4,455,263.  Here  the  lines  of  the  import 
figure-s  are  followed  far  more  closely  than  in  the  case  of  wool,  as  the 
total  import  amounted  to  15,187,299  cwt.,  valued  at  £37,792,413,  against 
12,586.009  cwt.,  valued  at  £36,044,135. 

In  the  account  giving  particulars  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
manufactures,  the  total  value  has  been  stated  as  amounting  to  £212,- 
36:3,995  against  £213,044,500,  a  decrease  of  £680,505.  From  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  various  classes  of  goods  exported,  it  will  l>e  seen  that  there 
is  a  small  increase  in  the  value  of  animals  living — from  £513,447  to 
£561,287,  and  a  very  important  one  in  yarns  and  textile  fabrics — from 
£101,879,207  to  £105,344,587,  but  that  in  all  other  chisses  the  total  value 
is  less  than  in  1885.  Articles  of  food  and  drink  have  declined  from 
£9,957,013  to  £0,561,073,  raw  materials  from  £13,381,301  to  £12,274,430, 
metals  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom  from  £31,710,582  to  £31,- 
619,062,  machinery  and  mill  work  from  £11,086,869  to  £10,133,869,  ap- 
parel and  articles  of  personal  use  from  £10,340,348  to  £9,757,125,  chem- 
icals and  chemical  and  medicinal  preparations  from  £6,978,162  to  £6,- 
698,126,  and  all  other  articles,  manufactured  or  partly  manufacture^!, 
fmm  £27,196,881  to  £26,414,436.  Dealing  with  such  gigantic  totals,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  the  variations  in  the  different  articles  comprised 
under  each  class ;  but  the  broad  feiitures  of  the  year's  trade  seem  to  be 
the  enormous  development  in  most  descriptions  of  textile  fabrics,- es- 
pecially cotton  and  woolen  goods,  the  very  low  price  at  which  iron  has 
been  shipped  abroad,  and  doubtless  as  a  corollary  of  this  low  price,  the 
increased  demand  for  many  sorts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  exports  of  cotton  yarn  have  increased  from. 245,809,900  pounds  to 
254,346,100  i>ounds,  but  the  value  has  fallen  from  £1 1,865,294  to  £11,- 
488,803,  while  cotton  piece  goods  show  the  enormous  total  of  4.850,030,- 
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200  yards,  valaed  at  £50,170,634,  against  4,374,616,600  yards,  valaed  at 
j&48,276,866,  the  increase  being  principally,  althoagh  by  no  means  en- 
tirely, due  to  the  heavy  consignments  made  to  the  British  East  Indies. 
Manafactures  of  cotton,  other  than  piece  goods,  amonnt  to  a  goodly 
sum,  such  articles  as  lace  and  patent  net,  hosiery,  thread  for  sewing, 
&c.,  being  valued  at  £7,194,701,  against  £6,834,738  in  1885.  The  jute 
and  linen  trades  have  not  been  marked  with  the  same  activity  as  shown 
in  cottons,  although  fairly  well  holding  their  own,  but  in  woolens  the 
totals  shown  are  very  satisfactory,  and  prices  have  also  been  better 
maintained  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  textile  trade;  woolen  fab- 
rics have  increased  from  86,830,500  yards,  valued  at  £8,907,320,  to  89,- 
779,700  yards,  valued  at  £9,155,491 ;  and  worsted  fabrics  from  167,- 
888,100  yards,  valued  at  £6,536,310,  to  160,167,600  yards,  valued  at  £6,- 
943,261 ;  while  flannels,  carpets,  blankets,  and  miscellaneous  woolen 
manufactures  all  show  fskv  heavier  totals  than  in  1886.  In  metals,  the 
most  disappointing  features  of  the  whole  account  are  to  be  met  with ; 
we  can  aftbrd  to  sell  cotton  goods  at  a  less  price,  because  we  are  paying 
less  for  the  raw  material,  but  in  the  case  of  iron  the  raw  material  is 
mainly  produced  in  the  country,  and  the  low  prices  at  which  the  va- 
rious descriptions  have  been  shipped  during  the  past  year  must  have 
been  very  disheartening  both  to  masters  and  workmen.  The  aggre- 
gate shipments  of  iron  and  steel  amounted  to  3,389,197  tons,  valued 
at  £21,723,051,  against  3,130,082  tons,  valued  at  £21,710,738,  so  tbat 
practically  we  aold258,5l5  tons  of  iron  for  the  nominal  value  of  £12,2 13; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  all  around  price  of  iron  was  £6  Ss.  2d. 
per  ton,  against  £6  ISa,  9d.  per  ton  in  1885.  Of  pig-iron  the  exports 
were  1,044,257  tons,  against  960,931  tons;  of  bar-iron,  243,386  tons, 
against  264,472  tons ;  of  railroad,  739,651  tons,  against  714,276  tons; 
of  wire,  40,174  tons,  against  55,093  tons;  of  hoops  and  sheets,  307,135 
tons,  against  330,964  tons;  of  tin  plates,  334,775  tons,  against  298,386 
tons ;  of  cast  and  wrought,  355,879  tons,  against  347,963  tons ;  of  old 
for  remanufacture,  144,828  tons,  against  85,236  tons;  of  unwronght 
steel,  165,833  tons,  against  60,481  tons:  and  of  manutii^tures  of  steel 
from  13,279  tons  to  12,890  tons.  It  will  Ihj  seen  that  the  great  increases 
are  in  those  descriptions  of  which  the  United  Stiites  take  such  a  large 
proportion — pig,  railroad,  old,  and  unwrouglit  steel,  the  quantity  of 
the  last-mentioned  having  risen  from  14,644  tons  to  105,680  tons,  but 
it  must  now,  judging  from  tbe  price,  be  of  a  very  inferior  descrip- 
tion ;  in  fact,  steel  blooms  made  by  the  Bessemer  process  are  of  nojb 
much  higher  value  than  the  better  descriptions  of  pig-iron.  A  passing 
reference  to  raw  materials  shows  that  the  shipments  of  coals  have 
declined  from  23,770,957  tons  to  23,284,960  tons,  and  in  value  from 
£10,63:i,l51  to  £0,836,838,  while  the  quantity  taken  as  bunker  coals,  and 
which,  not  being  considered  as  exports,  have  no  export  value  assigned 
to  them,  lias  risen  from  6,681,359  tons  to  0,698,238  tons.  In  chem- 
icals, the  exports  of  alkali  have  fallen  from  6,661,800  cwt.,  valued  at 
£1,955,790,  to  6,242,188  cwt.,  valued  at  £1,788,060,  while  bleaching  ma- 
terials,  although  increased  in  quantity  from  1,507,000  cwt.  to  1,550,482 
cwt.,  has  fallen  in  value  from  £507,080 1^  £5(W,000.  Taken  altogether, 
it  must  be  aclmitted  that  the  bulk  of  our  export  trade  has  sensibly  lu- 
cre sed  during  the  past  year,  and  that  we  <;an  aflbnl  to  do  at  least  a 
part  of  it  at  lower  rates  than  formerly ;  but  for  that  part  of  it  of  which 
the  raw  material  is  raised  at  home  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  there  are  many 
promising  signs  already,  that  a  better  price  will  be  obtained  in  1887 
than  1886. 
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SHEFFIEIiP. 

Transmitted  by  Consul  Webster. 

Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Sheffield  to  the  United  States  during 

the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 


▲rtioles. 


Steel 

Iron 

Timsaton  alloy 

Bessemer  rails  and  Srccossorics 

for  Ifosico 

St<eel  cyliDtlers   

Steel  boiler  tubes 

Steol  HpiiDj^A 

Sleel  wire  rope 

Castings  for  gas-stoves 

StoN'e  jspntes 

AdvUh    

Machinery 

Catlory 

Biectrb-plato,    olckol.  sUvor, 

and  biitonnla  roetal  eooda    . 
Fllo* 

S;iWS    

Edge  and  other  tools 

Garden  loola , 

Soythes 

Siokles  and  fP'oss-hooks 

Sheep  shears 

TJuihrclIn  ribs  and  famitiire. .. 

Sargical  instraments 

Magnets 

Optical  goods 

Copper  plates  for  engrayiiiK-  •  < 

Rilies 

Shootinir  tackel ...   

Measuring  tap<M  and  chains, 
rnlcH,  and  straight  edges  — 

Frying-pans 

Steel  griiiuing-comba 

Tenter  hooks 

Haoklopins 

Machine  teeth 

**  Doctors  "  or  calico  web 

Hairand  fiber 

Hair  seating 

Saqsago-skins 

Salted  skins  

ChaToois , 

Polishing  leather 

Beer  horns  and  horn  tins 

Horn  handles  for  uninrellas, 
sticks,  Sco 

Pearl  "slabs "for  knife  han- 
dles  

Olne 

Wa.x 

Sheep- wash  and  dipping  pow- 
der  

Manure,  shoddy 

Emery  wheels , 

Grindstones 

Millstones 

Hones 

liaddle.. 

Canniater 

Clay,  for  omoLblea 

Woodenware 

Oabinet^aae  goods 

Sargical  hose 

'WiUow  boxes 

Comhs    

Rubber  garments , 

Dry  goods 

Stationery 


Qoarters  ending- 


Dec.  31, 1885. 


$314. 6»  77 
1.918  16 


227  09 


799  78 

153  68 

221,370  66 

6  63 

2,967  80 

25  43 

7. 351  25 

1.767  80 

36  H 

1M04 

15,627  60 

1,994  37 


125  56 

^  68 

346  95 


3,525  74 
99  89 


94  55 
189  06 


973  26 
'H97i'27 
'*!,*  134*8 


2,434  84 
17  52 


626  02 
"68*26 


42  48 
228  19 

82  91 
102  32 

21  89 


91  32 


Mar.  31. 1886. 


$303, 049  43 
454  78 


1,727  61 

1. 328  47 

174  26 


120  45 

640  69  J 


176, 076  23 

442  34 

4,9a')  09 

.  28  27 

9,663  19 

1,840  69 

777  63 

2,062  50 

9,020  75 

5. 158  68 

74  83 

855  90 

716  92 

202  17 


6,698  27 
"924*47' 


320  58 

8T6  92 

8.898  81 


110  07 

39. 095  76 

2,018  87 

5  42 


17, 148  65 
18  97 

1,733  69 


42  82 
8  95 


69  67 


136  97 


1,269  74 
139  61 


June  80, 1886. 


$312.629  60 

1,094  25 

141  18 


533  03 

46  96 

Z^  IS 


J.062  00 

'msso'ss' 


2,401  03 

44  05 

8.512  26 

796  95 


333  26 

8, 459  49 

4.152  63 

88  14 

696  74 

588  21 

217  02 


106  81 
5,953  94 


115  41 


2, 304  62 

262  16 

2,356  28 

20.018  45 

13  14 

2,461  48 
59  86 


871  84 


554  79 


104  71 
7  79 


Sept  30, 1886. 


TotaL 


$317,009  61 

816*62 

52.920  88 


1,082  88 

124  10 

2,297  21 


720  20 

1. 394  41 

250.906  87 

1,427  55 

2,221  00 

5  10 

10,671  40 

481  60 


12,429  59 
905  63 

67  27 
763  38 
707  90 
474  89 

74  45 


5,236  82 
i,*023*02' 


2,232  41 
254  99 

2.744  56 

34,764  94 

21.873  83 
83  02 

786  21 

1,691  n 

13,696  69 

21  90 

866  84 


594 
856 
76  26 


866  60 
lt)5  40 


119  17 
74  05 
28  30 


$1,247,344  50 

3.467  19 

056  65 

52,920  88 

1,7J7  61 

2, 945  -^8 

345  32 

2,602  34 

227  99 

120  45 

3.123  62 

1.518  09 

868,703  54 

1,876  52 

12,873  41 

103  45 

36, 108  10 

4,886  63 

814  17 

2,570  80 

41. 137  42 

12,211  31 

179  74 

1.931  58 

1, 965  71 

1.200  53 

74  45 

108  81 

21, 4U  77 

90  89 

1. 947  49 

200  96 

139  06 

320  56 

376  92 

0,848  54 

254  99 

110  07 

130  705  80 

2,101  89 

6  42 

3,496  68 

1,047  87 

4,047  30 

53,298  68 

71  53 

5,062  01 
50  86 

42  82 
1.601  46 

356  35 
184  51 
624  46 

43  48 
1,199  50 

288  07 

102  32 

141  06 

74  05 

83  35 

1,260  74 

130  61 

01  83 
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Declared  value  of  exparU/rom  the  lonsular  dUhici  of  Sheffield  to  the  United  States,  ^c. — 

Continued. 


ArtlolM. 


Snuff 

Wines  and  spirits 

Chee«ie 

Dogn.  pointers 

Snndries 


Total 

Total  for  preoediog  year. 


Inereoso 
Decrease 


Quarters  ending — 


Deo.  31,  1885. 


$526  45 
35  OV 


614. 616  83 
628,887  77 


9,270  94 


Mar.  31, 1886. 


163  27 
35  55 


5ai,  573  fliS 
477, 725  04 


Jane  30, 1886. 


$5o  52 
457  40 


66  00 


620,938  79 
503,406  38 


115, 848  89 


126,443  41 


Sept.  30, 1886. 


6282  40 


7(r7.963  16 
581.637  02 


126, 326  14 


TotaL 


$55  53 

983  85 

36  09 

63  27 

333  04 


2, 546, 002  71 
S.  186, 745  21 


356, 347  50 


■\- 


United  States  Consulate, 

Sheffield,  Jmiuiry  1,  1887. 


C.  B.  WEBSTER, 

OonsnL 


TUNSTAIili. 

Vice  and  Depaty  GoubuI  Tomkinson ,  transmits  the  following  state- 
pient  showing  the  nature  and  value  of  declared  exporls  from  the  consu- 
lar district  of  Tunstall  to  the  United  States  doring  the  four  quarters 
of  the  year  ended  September  30, 1886,  with  increase  over  corresponding 
periods  of  the  preceding  year: 


Artioles. 


Earthenware 

China 

ili^oUoa 

Tilos 

Colors 

Paper 

Cbina-olay 

GUss 

Ale 

Parian 

Silk 

Porcelain 

Tinsel  thread 

Printed  cottons  . . . . 

Iron 

TaUors'  trlrominffi . 
Manganese  silicate. 

Tin 

liisoellaoeoos 


Total 

Total  for  preoodinf  year. 


Increase 


Qnartera  ending— 


Deo.  31, 1885. 


$579,821  86 

96,130  29 

22,735  98 

18, 165  75 

2,609  52 

1,067  67 

873  94 

1,630  05 


1,145  33 


460  75 


649,110  64 
610. 048  70 


89^09194 


Ifar.  81, 1886. 


Jnne  30, 1888. 


6733,163  51 

11.559  66 

13,086  26 

13,550  70 

8,538  44 

708  15 


26  03 
2,035  29 

00  38 
568  68 
140  10 
445  28 
969  92 


405  50 
218  99 


780,600  98 
620,538  05 


159.962  88 


1763,564  83 

19.422  73 

27,795  54 

12,473  45 

4,305  21 

1,934  ^ 

2,233  32 


416  14 

98  71 

1.029  30 

577  17 


111  51 


888,961  80 
728,638  35 


105,323  45 


Sept  30, 1886. 


1789,804  61 

38,323  50 

21,625  28 

11,785  02 

2,311  34 

1,305  23 

659  01 

1, 688  12 

972  16 

2,0^98 


405  41 


832  17 
889  45 


181  40 


872,415  58 
850,640  46 


21, 776  13 


TotaL 


12,865,853  81 

95, 436  18 

85,348  01 

50,975  01 

12, 764  5L 

5,015U 

8,766  27 

8,342  20 

8,007  45 

2, 671  40 

1,827  72 

1,673  81 

1,022  45 

969  92 

943  68 

889  45 

405  50 

218  99 

592  15 


3, 136, 018  96 
2,809,865  56 


326,153  89 


FRED.  W.  TOMKINSON, 

Vice  €md  Deputy  Consul 
United  States  Coi^sulate, 

Tunstall,  October  15, 1886. 
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SCOTIiANB. 

Report  of  Consul  Wood. 

The  manafactares  of  jute  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  chief  industry  of 
this  consular  district.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  production  find 
a  market  in  the  United  States.  Next  in  present  importance  are  the 
manufactures  from  flax  and  of  a  combination  of  jute  and  flax,  the  fab- 
rics of  which  are  largely  classed  as  linens.  In  the  town  of  Dundee 
there  are  only  two  or  three  of  the  large  number  of  mills  that  produce 
flax  goods,  these  manufactures  beijig  carried  on  in  the  outlying  towns 
of  Forfarshire  and  in  Fifeshire  south  of  the  Tay.  In  the  trade  with  the 
United  States  from  this  district  these  two  manufactures  make  about  97 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  exportatious  to  the  United  States,  the  ratio  being 
63  per  cent  of  jute  goods  and  34  per  cent,  of  line«  goods  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1886.  These  are  about  the  average  percentages 
for  several  :^ears  past,  though  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  linens 
in  this  year.  In  addition  a  small  trade  is  done  in  herrings,  potatoes, 
seal-leather,  sealskins,  and  in  a  few  other  miscellaneous  articles,  but 
in  all  amounting  only  to  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  general  trade  with  the 
United  States.  Of  the  whole  production  of  jute  goods  the  Uui  ted  States 
take  about  60  per  cent.,  the  remainder  finding  a  market  in  England, 
South  America,  and  British  colonies. 

To  the  exportations  made  directly  from  Dundee  should  be  added 
those  from  the  consular  agency  at  Aberdeen,  which  amounted  for  the 
year  ended  September  30, 1885,  to  $290,841.74  in  declared  value.  Of 
this  amount  54  per  cent.|jn  value  was  for  exportations  of  polished  granite, 
24  per  cent,  of  linens,  14  per  cent,  of  woolen  goods,  and  the  remaining 
8  per  cent,  of  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as  paper,  herrings,  machinery, 
and  i>otatoes. 

As  a  means  of  comxiarison  for  a  considerable  i>eriod  the  following 
tsible  shows  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  from  this  consular  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  for  the  several  years  named : 


Years. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


$4, 670, 594 
4, 524, 756 
4, 977, 319 
7.086,109 
7, 188, 818 


Yaloe. 


$7;  604, 358 
7,674.074 
7,432,670 
6,126,436 
6.067.782 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  during  the  year  1886  there  was  an 
increase  over  the  year  1885  of  $441,306  in  declared  values  of  exiwrts  to 
the  United  States,  or  of  about  7  per  cent.  But  in  linens  there  was  an 
increased  value  of  $521,971.89  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  or  32 
l>er  cent.  In  the  values  of  jute  goods,  however,  there  was  a  slight  de- 
crease of  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  or  $24,200.17.  The  actual  quantity 
of  these  goods  was  greater  than  in  1885,  and  the  decrease  in  values 
wiis  owing  to  the  low  prices  that  prevailed  during  the  most  of  the  year. 
In  nearly  all  the  miscellaneous  articles  there  was  an  increase  in  1886, 
but  notably  in  potatoes  of  $34,000,  and  in  paper  of  $3,200. 

THE  JUTE  TRADE. 

In  the  report  from  this  consulate  for  1885  reference  was  made  to  the 
low  prices  of  the  leading  jute  goods,  as  burlaps,  baggings,  and  sackings, 
and  the  causes  of  this  condition,  as  well  as  of  the  depression  in  general 
trade,  were  explained.    As  to  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  how- 
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ever,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  depressioti  related  to  prices  only ;  the 
qaautity  of  goods  shipped  was  DOt  diminished.  In  conseqaenee  of  the 
production  of  the  same  goods  in  India,  the  market  was  no  doubt  for  a 
time  oversupplied,  especially  in  coarser  grades ;  yet  shipments  contin- 
ued in  their  ordinary  volume  to  the  dnited  States.  The  prices  of  stand- 
ard burlaps,  40  inches  wide  and  weighing  10^  ounces,  were  stated  in 
the  report  adverted  to  to  range  from  i-^-  pence  to  l^f-  pence  per  yard,  but 
during  1886  these  prices  were  further  reduced  to  L^  and  l-^^,  at  which 
they  remained  until  about  September  last,  since  which  some  little  rise 
has  taken  place.  A  difference  of  one-twelfth  in  these  prices  is  about  4 
to  5  per  cent,  as  nearly  ixs  may  be.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  money  was 
made  at  these  low  prices.  It  is  known  indeed  that  some  mills  have  been 
oblige^l  to  write  off  losses  of  considerable  amounts.  With  the  prices  for 
these  goods  existing  during  the  latter  part  of  1886,  it  is  probable  that 
some  pro&t  is  making,  especially  by  the  best-fitted  mills.  These  prices 
may  be  stated  at  from  1^^  ^  Wi  P©uce  per  yard  for  the  standard  bur- 
lap of  40  inches  and  10^  ounces  in  weight.  They  are  based  on  the  con- 
dition of  trade  in  the  United  States,  and  are  said  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  manufacturers  here. 

At  the  close  of  1886  the  prices  of  burlaps  were  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  table : 


Weight 


74  OimG4M* 

8  OUUC(?8  . 

8|  onncct* 

9  (lUUCOA  . 

9|  ounces 


Price 

ill 

pence. 

U\ 

to  1,^ 

to  lA 

to   In? 

\\\ 

to  lA 
toljj 

Weight 


10  ounces . 
10|  oances 

11  ounofts . 
U|  ounces 

12  ounces . 


Price 
in  pence. 


The  prices  of  raw  jute  for  the  year  1886  and  for  1886  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  table : 


Quality. 

Price  per  ton. 

188S. 

1886. 

Fine 

£9.       & 

18  10  to  16 

11   0  to  12 

10   0  to  11 

0   0  to  10 

7   0  to    8 

&  9.       £9. 
13    0  to  15  10 

GoofI  medium 

11 10  to  12  10 

Medium 

10  10  to  11  10 

G-ood  common  ...... ............... .......... ................ 

0    0  to  10    0 

KeJooiions  and  commons 

8    0  to    8 10 

In  connection  with  the  general  manufacture  of  jute  fabrics  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  statistics  of  the  following  tables  are  of  some  in- 
terest : 

The  followint;  table  shows  the  total  exportations  of  jute  yarns  for  the 
years  named,  and  the  countries  to  which  exported : 


To— 


Germany 

Holland 

Spain  and  Canaries 

United  States , 

Other  countries  ... 

Total 

Declared  value .... 


1884. 


Pound9, 
1,080, 009 
1,876,840 
10, 687, 400 
9,618.680 
1,088,480 


25.254.960 
iK311, 552 


1885. 


Pound9. 
2,881,041 
2,224,660 
8, 893, 760 
12,714,120 
8,015,060 


29,179,441 
iK266,784 


1886. 


Pounds. 
1.881.820 
1.185,200 
7,686,600 

18,096,720 
8,141,680 


81.951,525 
£280, 070 
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The  exportatious  of  jute  bags  and  sacks  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


To— 


Australia 

Oernuny 

SuMia 

United  States    . 
Other  countries 

Totol 

Deolared  value . 


18M. 


20*4  537 
861,878 

296,847 
2,283.080 


4,227,080 
£1, 038, 070 


1865. 


119, 
SS5,705 
714,373 
207,354 
1, 865. 785 


3,462.907 
£761. 560 


1888. 


181.600 
434,887 
741^796 
258.905 
2,074,900 

3, 603. 343 
£670.004 


It  will  be  observed  from  these  tables  how  rapidly  and  to  what  an  ex- 
tent the  exportation  of  jute  yarns  has  increased.  In  1886  the  quantity 
exported  hence  to  the  United  States  was  very  nearly  twice  what  it  was 
in  1884,  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  in  1885.  l^hese  yarns 
are  largely  used  in  carpet  manufactures,  and  in  a  certain  degree  the  in- 
crease measures  the  increased  manufacture  of  these  articles  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  United  States  very  little  jute-yarn  spinning  is  done. 
The  difference  in  wages  between  Dundee  and  the  United  States  is  more 
than  enough  to  outweigh  the  cost  of  the  yarns  with  the  duty  added. 
The  wages  of  spinners  here  are  about  9  shillings,  say  $2.25,  a  week. 
In  the  United  States  the  wages  are  about  $6  a  week.  It  was  at  this 
rate  that  a  company  of  spinners  were  engaged  here  in  1886  for  work  in 
the  jute-mills  at  Oakland,  Cal. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  exportation  of  bags  and  sacks  has 
not  materially  changed  for  several  years  past.  In  1884  the  exporta- 
tion amounted  to  296,847  dozens.  In  1885  it  fell  to  207,354  dozens,  but 
in  188(>  there  was  a  slight  rise  to  258,995  dozens.  Until  about  six  years 
ago  these  bags  were  a  very  large  item  of  export  from  Dundee,  the 
average  being  about  1,000,090  dozens  a  year.  The  mills  of  India  have, 
however,  now  in  great  part  driven  the  Dundee  exporters  from  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  probable  that  nine-tenths  of  the  bags  used  on  the  Pacific 
coast  are  supplied  from  India,  while  formerly  Dundee  had  almost  a 
monopoly  of  this  trade. 

A  fall  in  prices  will  also  be  noticed  since  1885  in  both  jute  yarns  and 
bags  and  sackings.  The  declared  value  on  over  25,000,000  pounds  of 
yarns  in  1884  was  £311,552 ;  in  1885  on  over  29,000,000  pounds  the 
declared  value  was  £266,734,  and  in  1886  on  over  30,000,000  pounds 
this  value  was  only  £280,096.  So  also  in  bags  and  sacks.  In  1885  the 
declared  value  of  over  3,000,000  dozen  bags  was  £761,550.  In  1886 
this  value  on  about  the  same  quantity  was  only  £670,094. 

The  condition  of  the  jute  trade  in  Dundee  will  appear  in  a  measure 
from  the  foregoing  statistics.  The  depression  in  prices  that  prevailed 
all  through  1885  continued  without  change  for  the  better  until  late  in 
1886.  The  slight  revival  that  took  place  in  September  of  that  year, 
and  is  yet  felt,  while  it  has  in  it  some  grounds  of  encouragement,  is  yet 
so  small  as  to  yield  only  the  scantiest  profits  if  any  at  all ;  and  it  is  of 
so  doubtful  permanency  that  prices  may  at  any  time  return  to  the  for- 
mer low  condition. 

There  was  no  stoppage  of  machinery  and  no  decrease  in  wages  daring 
the  year.  Ko  failures  of  great  importance,  nor  strikes,  have  taken 
place.  In  1885  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  an  agreemei^t  for  short 
time  or  stoppage  of  machinery ;  but  these  efforts  failed,  although  it 
seemed  widely  to  be  believed  that  such  a  course  would  have  well 
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availed  tbe  trade.  Ko  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  attempted 
duriug  1886.  In  India,  however,  the  mills  went  on  short  time, and  have 
continued  so  more  or  less  dnring  the  year.  There  seemed  a  concnrrence 
of  opinion  that  a  d^rease  of  production  both  in  Dundee  and  India 
would  operate  towards  an  increase  of  prices  more  quickly  and  to  a  more 
satisfactory  degree  than  in  any  other  manner.  But  so  long  as  any  of 
the  larger  mills  decline  to  enter  such  a  compact  the  plan  could  not  be 
carried  out. 

The  manufacture  of  jute  in  Dundee  goes  back  only  about  fifty  years, 
and  was  undertaken  in  doubt  and  prosecuted  for  many  years  under 
much  discouragement.  A  great  difficulty  was  found  in  the  ignorance 
of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  fiber.  At  first  the  manufacture  was  not 
a  separate  one,  but  the  jute  was  combined  with  flax  and  tow.  In  a  con- 
siderable degree  this  is  still  done.  Later  on  the  cheapness  of  the  fiber, 
when  its  varied  utility  became  known,  made  it  available  for  coarser 
cloths,  and  the  manufacture  of  jute  goods  unmixed  with  flax  began  its 
development.  This  has  led  to  the  change  in  machinery,  from  flax  to 
jute  spinning,  until  only  two  or  three  mills  in  the  town  are  engaged  on 
flax  goods.  The  first  great  advance  came  with  the  Crimean  war,  and 
the  manufacture  was  very  largely  extended  during  and  after  the  late 
American  wiar.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  trade  seem,  in  fact,  to  have 
depended  on,  as  they  were  certainly  promoted  by,  the  existenceof  war  in 
some  quarter.  At  such  a  time  jute  goods  are  in  the  largest  deoiand. 
Even  a  rumor  of  war  has  a  stimulating  effect,  as  was  observed  during 
the  difficulty  with  Eussia  in  1885. 

The  depression  of  the  trade  in  Dundee,  and  still  existing,  began 
about  the  year  1880.  It  has^not  been  owing  to  any  demand  for  new  or 
different  fabrics  that  are  taking  the  place  of  those  of  jute ;  the  volume 
and  variety  of  manufactures  are  quite  as  good  as  at  any  time,  and 
even  larger.  The  causes  of  the  de])ression  are  found  rather  in  the 
erection  of  mills  on  the  Continent  and  in  India,  with  consequent  over- 
production, and  in  adverse  tariffs  that  have  shut  out  the  Dundee  goods 
from  their  former  markets.  The  exportation  of  jute  goods  from  ludia 
was  very  small  until  about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  manufacture  there  was  chiefly  of  gunny  cloths,  which  were  con- 
sumed by  the  native  population.  Dundee  had  the  markets  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  Cape  Colony,  Egypt,  the  Continent,  and  South  America, 
besides  that  of  the  United  States.  Kow  there  are  over  20  mills  in 
India  with  8,000  to  10,000  looms,  and  200,000  spindles.  The  United 
States  have  been  the  most  important  and  desirable  market  for  Dundee, 
and  have  taken,  as  they  continue  to  take,  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
duction. But  at  this  time  the  Indian  goods  are  competing  in  every 
class  except  perhaps  in  the  finest  grades. 

In  the  material  for  grain  bags  and  sackings,  in  which  the  Dundee 
trade  was,  as  has  been  said,  very  large,  the  Indian  mills  have  been  able 
almost  to  close  the  United  States  as  a  market  for  the  same  goods  from 
this  district.  In  the  finer  classes  of  manufactures,  however,  the  com- 
pleteness of  machinery  and  the  skill  of  the  workers  have  enabled  Dun- 
dee to  hold  her  own,  in  spite  of  the  long  hours  and  cheaper  labor  on  the 
Continent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  cheap  material  and  labor  in  India 
on  the  other.  The  growth  of  the  jute  manufacture  on  the  Continent  is  of 
very  recent  date,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  protective  tariffs  of  the 
several  states.  In  Austria-Hungary  the  tariff  on  jute  goods  is  virtually 
prohibitory ;  in  Italy  it  is  heavy ;  in  Germany  about  27  per  cent. ;  and 
in  Russia  dbout  112  per  cent.  In  each  country  the  effect  has  been  to 
bar  out  the  Dundee  goods,  and  to  enable  its  manufacturers  to  assail 
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the  Dandee  produotiou  in  markets  that  the  latter  had  held  exclasively 
for  many  years. 

The  markets  for  jut€  goods  arechiedy  foreign,  it  bein^ computed  that 
not  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  con- 
sumed at  home.  Even  ihis  market  has  been  of  late  seriously  invad^ 
from  India,  particularly  in  the  coarser  goods.  With  the  closing  of  the 
continental  markets,  the  competition  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
has  grown  even  keener  than  formerly.  A  monopoly  for  Dundee  no 
longer  exists  in  these  manufactures.  The  former  great  and  rapidly 
made  fortunes  are  now  no  longer  possible  to  be  gained,  and  the  changed 
condition  must  before  long  suggest  to  all  conoerned,  whether  employers 
or  employed  in  this  chief  industry  of  the  town,  the  necessity  of  such 
combination  of  effort  as  will  save  an  adequate  share  in  all  available 
markets  for  their  goods. 

Coming  now  to  the  statistics  of  the  jute  trade,  the  following  table 
shows  the  importations  of  raw  jute  into  this  port,  both  directly  from 
India  and  otherwise,  for  the  last  seven  ye^rs : 


Year. 


18fl0 
1881 

1882 
1883 


Total 
impoita- 

UOD. 

Direct 
im^rt»- 

tlOD. 

Tont. 
139, 847 
160,089 
168,786 
233.883 

Tont. 
103,433 
147. 622 
153,141 
205.800 

1884 
1885 
1886 


Tona. 
130, 151 
175.672 
182,354 


Direct 
importa- 

tlOD. 


109,777 
172,222 
168,027 


The  prominence  of  Dundee  in  the  manufacture  of  jut'C  is  shown  in 
the  following  tables  of  spindles,  looms,  and  persons  employed: 


Country. 

Jute-apinning  spindles. 

Doubling  spindles. 

1870. 

1874. 

1878. 

1885. 

1870. 

1874. 

1878. 

1885. 

Scotland 

Irulaud   

No. 
94,520 
4.194 
10,286 

No. 
185. 419 
13, 738 
21,754 

No. 
183.056 
5.858 
23,762 

No. 
225,399 
5,270 
22,510 

No. 
5,804 
30 
822 

No. 
7,658 
338 
1,278 

No. 
5.855 
230 
1,407 

No. 
10.030 
290 

Ku);land 

794 

Total 

109.000 

220,911 

212,676 

253,179 

6.156 

9,274 

7.492 

11. OM 

Coon  try. 

Looms. 

Persons  employed. 

1870. 

1874. 

1878. 

1885. 

No. 
10,856 
232 
995 

1870. 

1874. 

187& 

1885. 

Scotland 

No. 

3,744 
108 
478 

No. 

8.325 
347 
927 

No. 
10,009 
222 
1,067 

No. 
14, 911 
r27 
1,932 

No. 
30,893 
2,094 
4,933 

No. 
30,401 
922 
4,961 

No. 

1  rvlaud 

961 

Knirland  ...,.,..  ..   

4,444 

«i«u^a^w<«.    ................... 

Total 

4.330 

9.599 

11,288 

12.081 

17. 570 

37,920 

36,283 

41,674 

LIKEN  TRADE. 

The  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  linen  goods  from  this  district 
during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1886,  was  $2,112,100.38,  as  against 
$1,590,217.49  for  1885.  This  indicates  an  increase  of  32  per  cent,  and 
represents  34  per  cent,  of  the  declared  value  of  all  goods  exported  hence 
to  the  UnifxMl  States  for  the  year  1880.  The  mamiiacLure' of  linen  is 
carried  on  largely  in  Filesbire,  thougli  a  little  is  done  in  Dundee,  and 
much  of  it  is  done  in  Forfarshire,  outside  of  the  town.    The  increase 
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for  the  year  is  noticeable.  Prices  have,  however,  been  low,  and  thongh 
the  volume  of  business  was  greater  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  a 
moderately  fair  profit  has  been  made.  The  trade  is  not  perhaps  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  but  it  has  not  to  deal  with  the  low  prices  of  jute 
goods.  Both  spinners  and  manufacturers  complain  indeed  of  low  prices, 
and  in  yarns  there  has  no  doubt  been  serious  competition  from  the  Gon- 
tinent.  But  such  complaints  must  be  taken  as  having  a  comparative 
significance  only.  Good  prices  are  measured  by  the  extremely  high 
prices  of  exceptional  periods — as  during  the  late  war  in  America — in 
which  fortunes  were  rapidly  accumulated.  Prices  are  close,  no  doubt, 
and  competition  with  Belfast  and  German  linens  keen;  but  there  are 
few  indications,  such  as  failures,  the  closing  of  mills,  short  time,  or  re- 
duction of  wages,  that  suggest  that  a  fair  profit  Is  not  received  on  the 
capital  invested.  Men  favor  or  condemn  a  market  according  to  the  sale 
of  their  wares,  and  an  increase  in  orders  makes  trade  good  for  those 
that  receive  them,  while  those  that  fail  to  get  them  are  loud  on  its  dull- 
ness and  decay.  With  others  the  complaint  of  bad  times  is  rather  a 
habit — a  sort  of  business  expectoration  that  means  nothing  more  than 
a  preface  to  a  talk.  With  the  mills  in  this  district  the  chief  production 
was  formerly  of  tiax  goods,  but  now  jute  and  fiax,  or  jute  and  cotton  are 
used  together  to  such  an  extent  that  comparatively  little  of  pure  flax 
goods  are  made,  although  they  are  sold  as  linen  goods.  It  is  not  that 
less  money  is  made  in  manufactures  of  flax,  but  rather  that  other  fabrics 
have  been  in  demand  in  which  jute  or  cotton  have  in  part  taken  the 
place  of  flax. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  flax  and  tow  and  codilla 
imported  into  this  district  for  the  years  named : 


Year. 


1882 
1883 
1884 


Flax. 

Tow  and 
codilla. 

Tom. 
48,490 
35,226 
35,174 

Tom. 

12,092 
8,685 
6.464 

Year. 


1885 
1886 


Tow  and 
codilla. 


Tom. 
6,426 
6,692 


Apart  from  the  statistics  of  Scotland  relating  to  the  flax  industry, 
those  which  show  the  condition  of  spinning  and  weaving  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  are  of  interest.  The  following  tables  present  the 
figures : 


Country. 


Scotland . . . 

Ireland 

England . . . 

Total 


Flax-flpinning  spindles. 


1870. 


No. 

317, 085 
800,482 
260,768 


1874. 


No. 
275,119 
906,046 
201,735 


1,483,335 


1, 473, 800 


1878. 


No. 
205.363 
808,605 
190,  808 


1/264,766 


1885. 


No. 

220,644 
817.014 
117, 050 


Doabling  spindles. 


1870. 


No. 
13,614 
20, 178 
3J,520 


1,155,217 


06.212 


1874. 


No. 
1ft,  482 
18.610 
47, 287 


187& 


No. 
18,495 
18,048 
28,439 


81,335 


64.9c2 


1885. 


No. 
22,029 
19, 262 
23,260 


65.160 


Looms. 

Persons  employed. 

Good  try. 

1870. 

1874. 

187& 

1885. 

1870. 

1874. 

1878. 

1885. 

Scotland 

No. 
17,419 
14,834 

3.048 

No. 
18,529 
17,827 

5. 621 

No. 
16,756 
19.611 

4  0R1 

No. 
21,626 
21.954 

4,061 

No. 
49, 917 
5.5,039 
19,816 

No. 
45,816 
60. 310 
22,  327 

No. 
37, 476 
56,342 
14.088 

No, 
39.086 
01.749 

Irebind  .................... 

Knffland 

11,002 

U,W»t     J          .,       -,. 

Total . . 

35,301 

41,980 

40,468 

47.641 

124, 772 

128,459 

108,806 

111,837 
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WHALE  AND  SEAL  PISHING. 

Dundee  is  the  chief  port — almost  the  sole  oue — ^in  the  United  King- 
dom, from  which  the  whale  and  seal  fishing  is  now  carried  on.  It  has 
held  this  position  for  many  yeai^s,  and  the  industry  was  for  a  long 
period  successfully  followed.  A  teady  market  is  found  in  Dundee  for 
the  oil,  which  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  jute.  For  some 
years  past,  however,  the  results  of  the  fishery  have  been  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  it  is  doubtful  that  in  188G  even  the  expenses  were  puid. 

The  ships,  all  of  which  are  steamers,  leave  Dundee  about  the  1st  of 
March  for  the  seal  fishing,  returning  so  iw  to  be  ready  to  leave  again 
for  the  whale  fishing  about  June  1.  The  seal  fishing  is  prosecut^  in 
Labrador  mainly,  and  the  whale  fishing  in  Davis  Straits.  This  year, 
however,  one  vessel  visited  Fox's  Channel,  but  with  small  success,  two 
whales  only  having  been  taken.  Four  ships — the  Jan  Mayen,  the  Star, 
the  Triune,  and  the  Resolute — were  lost. 

There  are  given  below  some  tables  that  show  concisely  the  particulars 
of  this  industry  for  a  series  of  years : 


Year. 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 


Seal  fishing;. 


Ships. 


No. 
12 
la 
12 
15 
13 
15 
10 
13 
10 
11 
9 


Seals 
caught. 


No. 

57,770 

70,U00 

77.411 

06. 710 

88,040 

152, 700 
81, 123 

113,353 
51.294 
84,140 
49, 810 


Oil. 


Ton$. 

625 
1,092 
1,100 
1,168 
1, 216 
1,008 

0b7 
1,460 

711 
1,100 

635 


Whale  fifihing. 


Ships. 

Oil. 

Bone. 

No. 

Tofu. 

Tont. 

12 

824 

13 

055 

13 

114 

13 

729 

12 

1,077 

11 

514 

12 

780 

28 

8 

628 

9i 

9 

953 

16 

411 

10 

11 

412 

12 

Values  of  wkale  and  aeal  Jishery. 


Year. 


1881 


1882. 


1883. 


1885. 


1886. 


Articles. 


Whalebone 
Whal(M>U.. 
Seal-oU  .... 
Seal-skins  . 


Total 


Whalebone 
Whalo-oll.. 
Sealoil  .... 
Sealskins  . 


Total 


Whalebone 
Whale^il.. 
Seal -oil  .... 
Seal-skins  . 


Total 


Whalebono 
Whale-oil.. 
Seal-oil.... 
Seal-skins  . 


Total 


Whalebone 
Whale  oil.. 
Seal-oil  .... 
Seal-skins  . 


Total 


Unit. 


Per  ton 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Bach  .. 


Per  ton  . . 

— do 

...do... 
Each  ... 


Per  ton 
...do.. 
...do  .. 
Each  .. 


Per  ton  . . . 

...do 

— do 

Bach 


Per  ton . 
...do... 
...do... 
Bach  ... 


Prices  per 
unit. 


£  9.  d. 

720    0    0 

83    0    0 

29    0    0 

5    0 


1,150    0  0 

33    0  0 

30    0  0 

5  0 


1,750    0  0 

35    0  0 

31    0  0 

5  0 


1,500    0  0 

22    0  0 

20    0  0 

3  0 


Total 
values. 


£17.820 
16,962 
57,942 
38,176 


130,900 


32,200 
28,710 
29,010 
20, 2M) 


110,200 


16,625 
18,340 
45,260 
28,338 


108.563 


15,000 

7.898 

23,040 

14,?29 


60.667 


2,250    0  0 

23    0  0 

21     0  0 

6  0 


28,912 
10,3)^ 
13,325 
12.064 
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The  foregoing  tables  sbow  the  annual  values  of  both  whale  and  seal 
fishing.  The  catch  for  1885  and  188G  was  small,  and  is  said  not  to  have 
been  remunerative.  J'or  1886  the  price  of  whale-oil  was  £23  per  ton ; 
of  whalebone  £2,250  per  ton ;  of  seal-oil  £21  per  ton,  and  of  seal-skins 
68.  each.  The  total  values  were  £65,195,  and  for  1885  £60,667.  The 
average  values  lor  the  years  1880,  1881, 1882,  and  1883  were  £116,213, 
showing  a  decrease  for  1885  of  between  45  and  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
same  decrease  for  1886. 

The  catch  of  the  whale  fishery  in  1880  was  15  bUick  whales,  1,040  white 
whales,  19  bottle-nose,  and  27  nar  whales,  besides  a  small  number  of 
walrus.  The  average  price  of  whale-oil  for  six  years  ended  with  1886 
was  £29  x>er  ton  ^  of  whalebone  £1,390  per  ton ;  of  seal-oil  £26  per  ton, 
and  of  seal-skins,  4«.  9d.  each. 

Appended  hereto  are  tables  setting  forth  in  detail  the  several  articles 
of  export  from  this  district  to  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  this  consulate,  together  with  the  values  and  comparative 
statement  for  a  series  of  years : 

Values  of  declared  exports  from  the  oonsular  distrioi  of  Dundee  to  the  United  States  during 

the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  September  30, 1^6. 


Articles. 


Burlaps 

LinoDs  

Yam 

Paper  stock 

Padding 

Tow 

Jate 

Bagging 

Flax 

Hemp 

Carpeting  (jate) 

Jutebntts 

Canvas 

Coals 

Herrings 

Machinery 

Gange-glasses 

Potato^i 

Seal  leather 

Sail  duck 

School  bags 

Personal  effects 

Whisky 

Canvas  hose 

Paper 

Seal-skins 

CodllU  

Second-hand  machinery. . 
Natural   history  sped- 

mens 

Dogs 

PUuits 

Tombstone 

g»g«» 

Sammer  rugs 

Thread 

Sewing  machines 

Deerhounds 

Gloves  and  hoeiery    

Plane  tree  rollers 

Shetland  ponies 

Jute  rugs 

Matting 

Zino  plates 

fancy  pigeons 

Antique  nrmitara 

Pzeesiiiff  roUen 


Quarters  ending- 


December 
31. 1885. 


$8ie,412  31 

451, 173  73 

137,801  67 

56,918  53 

29,509  28 

29,291  04 

23,646  67 

19, 247  19 

11.404  95 

6,670  96 

3,927  04 

2,960  13 

2.902  71 

2, 016  89 

1. 904  21 

1, 752  61 

1,421  02 

1.412  89 

1,215  03 

748  03 

611  75 

438  03 

403  27 


March  31, 
1886. 


$728,733  45 

681.044  69 

135, 880  62 

53, 622  91 


5,036  25 
6.639  51 
224  12 
26.198  39 
8,6.50  63 
7.653  86 
1.467  87 


116  85 

4.166  96 

26,218  58 


1,294  72 

2.'>7  50 

28  21 


June  30, 
1886. 


$775. 609  47 

390. 305  33 

167,409  61 

6/.  320  18 


11, 173  97 
1, 127  73 

12.697  22 
6. 826  00 

14, 642  09 

13, 212  84 


1, 491  95 

2,523  68 

11, 657  69 


2, 958  57 
1, 212  02 


September 
30.1886. 


$918,264  49 

589.666  63 

140. 165  47 

39.611  II 


1,066  01 

1,001  77 

477  45 

306  70 

279  85 

97  34 
97  84 
26  29 
21  90 


493  09 


779  20 


21,753  83 
403  63 
849  68 
287  71 
194  68 
192  16 
174  22 


12, 455  15 

446  55 

13, 876  32 

9, 3.'{8  14 
15, 161  39 

6,857  60 


687  44 


2,038  85 
1, 227  45 

"l35'65 


825  42 

967  97 

2,525  49 


194  68 


7,905  07 


4.334  60 
2,787  07 
600  27 
264  21 
243  35 
166  22 
117  77 


Total  for 
the  year. 


$3, 
2, 


230,109 

112, 190 

680, 757 

217,  472 

29.569 

57.056 

30,760 

46.044 

63.857 

44.134 

31.550 

4.427 

3.400 

2,016 

1,904 

5.400 

9,339 

39.2^ 

1, 3.')0 

5,001 

2,081 

466 

1,228 

2,033 

4,020 

477 

306 

270 

97 

292 

805 

21 

29.658 

403 

349 

287 

194 

192 

174 

4,334 

2,787 

600 

264 

243 

156 

117 


72 
36 
27 
73 
28 
41 
46 
85 
48 
17 
84 
50 
15 
89 
21 
26 
11 
1» 
68 
32 
27 
24 
69 
98 
35 
45 
70 
85 

84 
02 
49 
90 
40 
63 
68 
71 
68 
16 
22 
66 
07 
27 
21 
35 
22 
77 


$3. 
1, 


Total  for 

the  previous 

year. 


263.309  89 
590. 217  40 
405. 527  02 
322, 350  61 


51, 158  29 
14, 936  60 
44, 181  65 
303, 796  93 
21,006  84 
25, 952  17 


8, 319  04 

i4,*123'88 

8, 093  70 

5.993  26 

1.  .'{58  86 

1G.  275  56 

1,889  46 

355  99 

222  74 

1,491  96 

897  27 


569  92 


58  40 
267  62 


8.035  11 


2,074  72 
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Values  of  declared  exports  from  Ike  consular  district  of  Dundee  to  the  United  States  dmHm§ 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  September  30, 18B6 — Continued. 


Quarters  ending- 

Total  for 
the  year. 

Total  for 

Aitidea. 

December 
31, 1886. 

March  31, 
1888. 

Jnne  30, 
1886. 

September 
SO,  188a 

thepreTioQS 
year. 

Whale's  Bkeleton 

• 

$94  90 
90  64 
84  55 
14  86 

$94  90 
90  64 
84  55 
14  86 

OfttaieAl 

$181  06 

TimeDiece 

Old  clothes 

78  78 

Secood'hftDd  boca 

264  88 

Pictare 

248  85 

Hofwe  blibnketliig 

1,709  76 

Saddlery 

180  08 

Eloctro-siWer  plate 

80  81 

Drawings 

34  07 

Plg'iron 

8,906  37 

Mill  famiahimn 

850  97 

Scrim 

234  40 

Bratidv 

153  31 

Wooden  rollers 

118  64 

Cones    for    cop-winding 
machine 

3  64 

Dog  oart 

165  84 

Marmalade  and  preserves. 
Bobbins 

5^888  74 

364  03 

ITam  tester 

17  03 

Total  for  1886  

Total  for  1885   

$1,602,339  84 
1,734,390  83 

$1,689,517  77  $1,504,886  05 
1  532  063  16  1  3nf)  Tea  r^^ 

1, 770, 988  96 
1,400,218  18 

6, 567, 732  62 
6. 126, 436  68 

0,128,436  68 

157, 454  61 

' 

Increase  for  1886 

135, 116  54 

280, 775  78 

441,295  94 

Decrease  for  1886 

132,050  90 

Value  of  decland  exports  for  each  quarter  and  for  the  year  (ending  September  30)/ra>i 
the  United  States  consulatef  Dundee^  Scotland^  te  the  United  States  during  the  years  men- 
tioned 


Years. 

Quarters  ending- 

Total  for  the 
year. 

Total  for 

the  previoos 

year. 

Dec  31, 1885. 

Mar.  31, 1886.  Jnne  30, 1886. 

i 

Sept  30, 1886. 

1886 

$1, 602, 3.30  84 
1, 734. 300  83 
l,iM],490  56 
1,915,515  44 
1, 878, 719  86 
1,400,800  12 
1,867,647  37 
1, 100,  346  26 
928, 004  92 
1,037,811  87 
1,015,277  14 
1, 706, 359  55 
1, 335, 995  19 

$1,689,517  77   ftl.504.886  05 

$1,770,988  96 
1,400.214  18 
2,  014,  720  20 
1.894,702  72 
1,9.X0.9.32  24 
2, 14.^.'»80  19 
1,  81.3.  .562  70 
1,405,094  16 
1,214.076  01 
1,302,977  08 
1, 068, 847  02 
1,103.761  75 
1,616,750  43 

$6,567,732  62 
6, 126. 436  68 
7, 4:«.  670  .52 
7, 674, 074  95 
7,  604,  358  64 
7.188,818  87 
7, 986. 109  12 
4, 977, 31!»  89 
4, 524, 756  36 
4, 670,  .504  44 
5, 208, 440  10 
6. 689, 835  03 
6,349,817  66 

$6, 126, 436  68 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1,5.32.063  16 
1,765,493  06 
1,801.110  46 
2. 1.36, 247  02 
2,005,936  51 
2, 5-17, 9.37  81 
1,061,531  39 
1,  239, 729  22 
1,175.239  41 
1, 403,  578  44 
1, 577, 086  45 
1, 824. 962  77 

1,369,769  51 
1.710,957  70 
1,07-2.746  33 
1,658,400  02 
1,  .546, 442  (^5 
1,756,061  24 
1,  320,  348  08 
1, 142,  Baa  21 
1, 154,  506  08 
1, 720, 737  50 
1, 302, 627  28 
1, 572, 100  17 

7, 432. 670  52 
6.674,074  96 
7,604.358  64 
7, 188, 818  87 

1881 

7. 986. 109  12 

1880 

1879 

4, 077, 319  89 
4, 524, 756  36 

1878 

4. 670, 594  44 

1877 

5.208,440  10 

1876 

1875 

5.689.835  03 
6. 349. 817  58 

1874 
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thcleBTtd  ejcporitflrom  Jherdeen  /or  the  year  ended  September  30, 1886,  wUh  a  comparative 

aiatement  of  the  sumefor  the  years  1885  and  1886. 


Articles. 


Polisbed  sranito 

Linen  (jcooda 

Woolen  gofxlii 

Paper 

^triKky 

H«'.mug« 

Machiiiory 

CnmliA 

I*otatocA  

IlAnirsH  <!ompo8itioii  blaokinf;. 

Trees  and  BhiiibH 

Phot<ogTaphic  lantern  slides... 

Homes 

Salnion^nets    

Tweed  goMlft 

Twine 

Press  copying  l>ooks 


Quarters  ending- 


December 
31.18d&. 


$:U,  4ii9  6C 

12,970  63 

7, 141  54 

2.  543  06 

386  20 

350  58 

261  57 


Total  for  1886  55,111  23 

Total  for  1885 49.089  06 


Incresse  for  1886 
Decrease  for  1886 


C-,  124  27 


Marob  31, 
1886. 


$32, 187  20 

13, 779  31 

1,  (isa  54 

701  75 

299  39 

073  32 

09  77 

2,209  37 

255  40 

97  08 

24  83 


$44,839  55 

19, 204  38 

10.301  00 

3.827  69 


52,492  55 
38,353  13 


14. 139  42 


JnneSO, 

1886. 


124  13 
673  37 


$50,686  81 

25,633  22 

18,585  27 

2.314  05 

371  71 

436  03 


186  86 


130  56 


84.696  54 
65,675  50 


19,021  04 


September 
30,1686. 


235  65 


112  89 


262  79 


98,538  42 
55,040  44 


43,497  98 


Total  fbr 
the  year. 


$158,573  22 
71,587  54 
48, 713  35 
9, 477  45 
1, 057  39 
1, 750  93 
485  47 
3,108  89 
355  49 
396  83 
24  33 
139  56 
262  79 


290,841  74 
209, 059  03 


81. 782  71 


Total  for 
the  pre- 
vious year. 


$182.205  34 

22,273  3d 

40,066  21 

8,451  92 

2,330  55 

SM9  40 

1,728  44 


2.10  37 
181.36 


243  00 

662  19 

438  37 

8  50 


209, 059  03 


United  States  Consulate, 

Dundee^  December  17,  1886. 


A.  B.  WOOD, 

Consul. 


DUNFERMIilNE. 

Report  of  Commerciat  Agent  Walker. 


THB  TRADE  OF  DUNPBBULINE. 


The  increase  in  the  valoe  of  exports  from  the  consalar  distiict  of 
Dunfermline  to  the  United  States  daring  the  year  ending  the  Slst  of 
December  amonuted  to  but  $12,359.84.  The  value  of  declared  ex- 
ports forthe  yearwas  $1,674,813.66.  In  1885the  value  was  $1,662,453.34. 
But  the  increase  in  the  number  of  invoices  was  rather  remarkable, 
there  being  1,317  in  1886,  against  1,131  in  1885.  An  increase  of  186  in- 
voices  brought  an  incrciise  in  value  of  bat  little  over  $12,000.  Ex- 
porters explain  this  by  the  statement,  apparently  well  founded,  that 
many  of  the  smaller  dry-goods  dealers  in  America  are  beginning  to 
import  their  own  goods  instead  of  relying  upon  the  great  wholesale 
houses.  Whether  this  stat;ement  is  applicable  to  other  than  the  table- 
linen  trade  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Dunfermline  depends  entirely 
upon  the  manufacture  of  table  linens  and  cottons;  and  the  exports  from 
this  district  are  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  table  linens  and  cottons 
and  floor  oil-cloths.    Kitkcaldy  is  the  seat  of  the  floor  cloth  industry. 

Manufacturers  are  confident  that  there  will  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  trade  during  the  present  year,  basing  their  hopes  upon  the 
bright  outlook  in  the  United  States.  There  has  not  been  any  improve- 
ment  in  prices. 
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Tbis  district  imports  DOthinp^  from  the  United  States,  there  being  no 
large  towns  and  no  large  dealers.  American  food  prodacts  and  goods  of 
American  manufactare  are  sold,  but  they  are  obtained  from  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  the  great  English  centers  of  trade.  The  only 
way  that  I  can  see  for  promoting  American  trade  in  the  district  is 
through  agencies  established  in  the  great  cities.  American  agricultural 
machinery  is  considerably  used  and  is  popular. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  district  is  small  and  thoroughly 
provincial. 

LUCIBN  J.  WALKER, 

Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency. 

Dunfermlinej  January  6, 1887. 


Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  diatriot  of  Dunfermliney  Scotland,  to  the   United 

States  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Linen  gooda 

Cotton  fftiodfl — 
Floor  oil-olotbd.. 
MiscellaneonB . . . 


Total 

TotiJ,  1885. 


Increase. 
Decrease 


Qoarters  ending- 


March  81. 


$389,890  5\ 
10,  no  27 

51,201  94 


451,220  72 
447,789  U 


8,431  61 


Jane  80. 


$266,176  90 

4,899  44 

19.754  13 


290,830  47 
^67,772  44 


28,058  08 


Sept  30. 


$445,802  44 

16, 302  46 

53, 974  00 

649  31 

516,228  21 
546,074  05 

29,845  84 


Dec.8L 


$385,734  45 

11, 540  57 

10. 228  73 

21  41 

416, 534  16 
400.817  74 

15, 716  42 

TotaL 


$1,487,113  30 

42. 870  74 

144, 158  80 

670  72 


1. 674, 813  66 
1,662,453  84 


42,205  68 
29,845  84 


GliASGOW. 

Report  of  Consul  Underwood. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  following  statements  and  retarns : 

(1)  Statement  of  the  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  Glasgow  to 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886 ; 

(2)  Statement  of  the  principal  imports  to  this  port  from  the  United 
States  for  the  same  period  ;  and 

(3)  Retarn  of  the  navigation  of  this  port  for  the  year  ending  Jane 
30,  1^86. 

The  total  exports  for  the  year  amount  to  $6,549,455.96,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $1,264,136.61,  a  little  less  than  20  per  cent. 
The  principal  items  of  increase  are  as  follows : 


Articles. 

> 

Pig-iron 

llonioii 

Wool  and  woolen  goodn 

Cotton  And  linon  goods 

Scrap-iron  and  steel 


Amoont. 


$304,596  33 
179,401  05 
406,245  13 
117,679  42 
199. 166  51 


Artiolea. 


Machinery  and  ironware 

Furs  and  skins 

Chemicals 

(Jarpets 


Amoont 


$56,292  30 

72. 613  51 
25,000  42 

91.614  78 
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There  has  been  a  decrease  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Laoes  and  trimmings . . 
Paper  and  paper  stoclc . 
Glass  and  eaithenware 


Amount. 


$133,25«08 
63, 215  52 
12,760  09 


Articles. 


Coals 

Hats  and  caps 
Boer 


Amount. 


$10, 113  78 
0. 18G  41 


The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Glasgow  are  still  greatly  depressed, 
although  in  some  respects  there  is  an  improvement,  sis  the  figures  above 
show.  The  leading  industry,  as  is  well  known,  is  shipbuihliug,  and  to 
this  a  great  many  industries  are  tributary.  The  number  of  ships  for 
the  three  quarters  of  the  year  1886  is  somewhat  less  than  for  the  same 
period  in  1885,  and  very  far  below  the  average  of  the  four  preceding 
years.  The  demand  for  iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  for  timber,  cordage, 
and  other  articles  is  thereby  lessened,  and  a  large  number  of  men  in 
many  trades  are  without  employment.  This  state  of  things  has  its  effect 
in  the  consumption  of  flour  and  other  products  of  the  United  States. 
The  renewed  prosperity  of  Glasgow  will  be  felt  in  increased  importations. 
The  consumption  of  American  beef  continues  to  increase.  The  nnseipts 
for  the  year  are  7,745,968  pounds  in  excess  of  the  year  preceding.  The 
increase  in  the  importation  of  Indian  corn  is  831,161  bushels ;  in  ap- 
ples, 45,363  barrels ;  in  tobacco,  68,370  cwt. ;  in  canned  meats,  9,201 
cases;  in  leather,  4,706  cwt,  in  timber  27,881  pieces. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  decrease  in  other  articles.  The 
decrease  in  the  imports  of  mutton  is  919,282  pounds;  in  live  cattle, 
3,708  head;  in  sheep,  9,846  head ;  in  wheat,  1,097,527  bushels;  in  flour, 
997,724  cwt.;  in  cheese,  38,662  cwt.;  in  lard,  56,913  cwt.;  in  bacon, 
362  cwt ;  in  salt  pork,  6,311  cwt;  in  hams,  6,863  cwt;  in  staves,  56,596 
pieces. 

The  great  falling  off  in  wheat  ^ad  flour  is  due  principally  to  the  im- 
portation of  wheat  from  India;  partly,  also,  to  the  depression  in  manu- 
factures. 

There  may  be  some  increase  in  the  supply  of  Scotch  mutton  owing  to 
the  increase  of  pasturage;  but  the  chief  reason  for  the  great  falling  off 
in  the  importation  of  mutton  from  the  United  States  is  the  overwhelming 
competition  of  i'rozen  mutton  from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  and  the  region  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  This  frozen  mutton  ar- 
rives in  perfect  condition  with  a  loss  of  only  5  per  cent  in  weight. 
There  is  no  fear  of  a  similar  competition  by  frozen  beef,  as  beef  loses 
25  per  cent,  (of  weight  and  value  combined)  by  freezing. 

The  falling  oft*  in  cheese,  hams,  lard,  &c.,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  very  low  price  of  grains  of  all  kinds  has  induced  farm- 
ers to  turn  their  attention  to  grazing,  and  so  to  the  production  of  milk 
and  pigs. 

The  decline  of  sugar  refining  at  Greenock  may  account  for  the  small 
demand  for  staves. 

Debenture  certificates  have  been  issued  from  this  office  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1886,  for  the  quantities  of  sugar,  molasses,  &c., 
imported  from  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

Sugar  of  various  kinds,  mostly  granulated,  84,293  pounds;  molasses 
(or  treacle),  1,S37  pounds,  1,900  hogsheads,  and  267  puncheons;  sirup, 
1,300  tierces,  300  puncheons,  100  barrels. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  a  comparison  in  regard  to  this  importation  of 
sugar,  &c.,  from  the  United  States  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  as 
no  register  was  kept. 
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The  returns  of  Clyde  Davigation^  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  oommerce 
of  the  United  States,  do  not  require  any  comment.  I  should  add,  how- 
ever, that  though  no  ships  from  the  United  States  came  to  Olasgow,  a 
small  number  came  to  Greenock  and  other  ports  in  this  district. 

FRANCIS  H.  UNTDEEWOOD, 

CantiuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgow^  October  11, 1886. 


Value  of  decHared  exports  from  the  ootmular  district  of  Qlasgow  to  the  Utnted  States  dur- 
ing the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 


ArtielM. 


Thread 

CntloQ  and  linon  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Wool 

Muslins     

Liices  and  trinimings 

Carpets 

Hats  and  caps 

Fors  and  skins 

Fishing  gat 

Hemp  and  jute  goods 

Books 

Pig-iron 

Machinery  and  ironware 

Wire  goods 

Gum  and  paints 

Coals 

Paper  and  paper  stock 

Granite  and  stone  goods 

Wines  and  liquors 

Beer 

Scrap  iron  and  steel 

Tobacco-pipes  (clay) 

Shawls 

Fire-clay  goods 

Chemicals 

Glass  and  eartlicnware 

Horses 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 

Incroaso 


Quarters  ending- 


Dec  81. 1885. 


$200. 

412, 

3. 

357. 

87. 

5C. 

59, 

10. 

37. 

7. 

2. 

1. 
137. 

19, 

8. 

6. 
32, 

3, 
32, 
12, 
4C, 

6, 

7. 

90. 

26. 

40. 

130, 


499  38 
756  60 
754  02 
101  10 
889  58 
714  00 
184  54 
780  30 
029  24 
498  74 
070  12 
351  72 
286  72 
974  74 
210  20 
488  54 
830  70 
240  26 
463  30 
478  50 
019  40 
586  32 
900  08 
050  84 
082  66 
284  06 
527  24 
592  40 
238  76 


1.839.711  rtfl 
1.514,801  61 


Mar.  31, 1886. 


324. 900  45 


$159,463  72 
486, 523  62 
30, 421  41 
70. 135  62 
87.957  72 
17,  012  36 
47,001  12 


11,909  62 

4,800  37 

6, 981  68 

1.962  52 

189, 171  74 

16, 412  16 


June  90, 1886. 


$136, 

206, 

16, 

», 

48, 

o 

66, 

14, 

65, 

4. 


322, 
21. 


658  00 
000  54 
794  72 
098  66 
158  24 
477  97 
215  04 
020  44 
472  42 
469  33 
636  64 
251  21 
447  29 
102  49 


11,421  46 
4,991  92 

17. 828  00 
1, 647  88  i 
7,745  30  i 
2,383  20  I 

35. 622  96  ! 
6, 256  22  I 

31, 135  74  ! 
4, 723  20 

66,397  88 

23, 729  72 

56, 725  00 
145, 940  16 


1,526,311  30 
1,331,807  79 


9,868  24 

12, 184  11 

28, 502  81 

2,421  11 

6,922  62 

5.830  20 

59, 674  76 

4,448  58 

6,  709  27 

5,640  06 

102, 427  51 

18, 881  37 

35. 075  00 

103, 839  08 


1,310.819  31 
1, 046, 310  88 


Sept  30, 1886. 


$201, 
354. 

71, 

115, 

63, 

33, 

91, 

20, 

30, 

4. 


085  26 
071  58 
315  54 
448  52 
570  66 
103  20 
921  08 
014  26 
966  78 
379  60 


8,664  76 

287,809  85 

47, 602  71 


0.306  02 
15,821  64 
11,310  40 

5.454  17 
14, 054  40 

3,381  82 
57, 282  47 

7, 753  20 
39.049  27 

1,636  68 

71,298  08 

11, 322  21 

210, 738  63 

77, 652  08 


1,872,614  29 
1,3^2,309  07 


104,  413  51 


2G4,  508  43 


480,305  22 


TotaL 


$718, 

1,450. 

122. 

551, 

287. 

109. 

254, 

44, 

135, 

21. 

9, 

7. 

016, 

105, 

.  30, 
30. 
84, 
12. 
62, 
23, 

100. 
25, 
86, 
12, 

330, 
80. 

352, 

457, 


006  36 
352  34 
285  69 
778  90 
576  20 
307  S3 
322  38 
830  00 
378  06 
148  04 
688  44 

130  21 
716  10 
182  10 
219  20 
084  28 
KS  37 
881  47 
986  46 
100  82 
114  62 
1G6  51 
367  08 
745  12 
0^2  50 
407  53 
460  54 

131  05 
979  06 


6, 640, 456  96 
5, 285, 310  35 


1, 264, 136  61 


Principal  imports  from  the  United  States  to  tlie  city  of  Glasgow  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Beef pounds.. 

Mutton do... 

Live  cattle h«ftd.. 

Live  sheep do... 

Wheat bushels.. 

Indian  com do... 

Flour cwt.- 

Oatmeal do... 

Butter do  .. 

Ch(H>se boxes*.. 

Lard cwt.. 

Bacon do... 


Quantities. 


27,532,680 

6,000 

10,290 

1,093 

1, 785, 849 

3,  072. 091 

3,  H96, 460 

127. 100 

12,442 

130.072 

39,071 

70,848 


Articles. 


Salt  pork owt. 

Hams do. . 

Leather do.. 

Tallow  do  . 

Itosin do.. 

Shoe'pogs ...do. . 

Tobacco do.. 

Oilcake hags. 

Cannod  meats cases. 

Apples barrels , 

Stjivos pieces. 

Lumber do. . 


Quantities. 


11.091 

86,664 

7,787 

17,007 

132,667 

1,824 

87.483 

58,622 

40.825 

153.889 

644,577 

88,076 


*Fifty-six  p<»unds  each. 
Note. — For  sugar  and  molasses  see  body  of  report. 
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ArritaU  oftailmg  9e89eU  at  the  harbor  of  GUugow  for  the  year  ending  Jams  30^  1886. 


Deaoriptioii. 


CoMling 

FbreigB .% 

Totals -. 


1886. 


N6. 
889 
144 


983 


82,089 
49,126 


131. 164 


1885. 


848 
176 


1,024 


Tom. 
76.651 
70,659 


147, 310 


CountrUB  to  vahuik  the  above  foreign-going  veaeeU  belonged. 


NationaUtiea. 


Great  Britain  and  dependenoiea . . 

Sweden * 

Norway 

Kiimia 

0«mianj 


Na 

Tonnage. 

65 

18,270 

7 

2.877 

46 

17,665 

4 

1,664 

16 

6,772 

KationaUtios. 


Holland 
France. 
Italy... 
Austria 


Toiinap:e. 


400 
666 
395 
906 


Arrivals  of  steam  vessels  at  Glasgow  for  same  period. 


Whenoe. 


Scotland 

Ensland 

Ireland 

United  States 

All  other  ooontrioa 

Total 


188& 


No. 

10,077 

1.585 

2,063 

191 

710 


14,676 


Tons. 

601,881 

661,074 

551, 005 

361,138 

585,400 


822,118 


1885. 


No. 

10.824 

1,501 

2,100 

215 

724 


15^454 


Tona. 
711,514 
718,  l.fT 
570.  K06 

407,  :^:.9 

rt3:{.  48G 


2,941,302 


THE  GKEEHOCK  SUGAB  TRADE  IN  1886. 

fFrom  the  Greenock  Telegraph,  Thursday,  December  23, 1886.1 

(Transmitted  by  Consul  Underwood,  of  Glasgow,) 

It  is  customary  at  the  closing  of  the  year  to  review  the  cominoroial  pasti  anil  antici- 
pate the  fnture.  This  is  necessary,  as  our  social  life  reposes  on  an  industrial  basis, 
and  takes  its  coloring  from  the  trade  couUi lions  of  the  time.  For  some  years  back  the 
commercial  life  of  l^ie  country  has  been  ebbing  rather  than  flowing ;  and  Greenock, 
whose  energies  find  an  outlet  in  but  one  or  two  staple  indnstrios,  has  suflbred  much. 
If  there  is  any  improvement  in  the  situation  it  lies  in  an  increased  feeling  of  hopo- 
falness  ratlier  than  in  any  y(*t  roalizud  betterness.  Iron  values,  traffic  rutums.  and 
other  indications,  however,  would  suggest  that  we  have  at  last  reached  the  exhaust- 
ive stages  of  the  depression,  and  that  iudustry  is  about  to  resume  its  wonted  activity. 
This  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  the  wants  of  the  world  are  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing ;  that  capital  is  plentiful  and  labor  redundant,  and  the  ov^er- 
aoonmnlated  stocks  of  commodities  which  have  brought  about  an  unhinging  of  mar- 
kets lonst  now  be  considerably  redncod. 


THB  SUGAR  TRADB. 

How  does  it  fare  with  this  staple  and  important  industry ;  what  has  been  its  course 
during  the  year  about  to  expire ;  and  whjit  are  its  prospects  for  the  future  f  It  mnst 
be  admitted  that  the  Greenock  sugar  trade  in  1H86  has  not  been  satisfactory ;  that  at 
present  a  considerable  cloud  hangs  over  it,  and  that  il«  immedii^te  prospecto  are  not 
particularly  hopeful.  This  is  partially  due  to  the  general  industrial  depression,  and 
also  to  other  causes  specially  attectiug  itoolf  which  will  fail  to  be  notice^l.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  two  years  ago  tho  sugar  market  was  suffering  from  an  abnormal  de- 
pression, prices  at  that  time  being  unprecedeutedly  low.    This  had  been  brought  about 
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by  the  enorinoas  and  altogether  unexpected  qnantities  of  beet-root  sngarirhioh  were 
thrown  on  the  market.  This  disturbing  factor  had  first  manifested  itself  in  the  clos- 
ing months  of  1883,  and  continued  to  assert  itself  with  accelerated  strength  until  tiie 
December  of  1884,  when  prices  reached  an  astonishingly  low  point.  At  that  time  beet- 
root sugar,  which  in  1876  brought  29*.  Ski.,  was  selling  at  9$.  9d,;  medium  Javas,  which 
in  the  same  year  realized  35«.,  could  be  had  for  13«.  9d,f  and  good  brown  West  India 
sugar  was  placed  in  the  market  at  the  abnormally  low  price  of  11«.  per  cwt.  It  is  true 
that  the  hish  values  realized  in  1876  were  somewhat  inflated,  but  the  rebound  to  the 
extremely  low  quotations  in  December,  1884,  was  such  as  no  one  could  have  antici- 
pated. The  opening  months  of  1885  brought  some  relief;  this  was  specially  true  of 
the  first  half  of  that  year,  as  in  July  a  recovery  was  shown  of  almost  50  per  cent. 
Thereafter  prices  indicated  a  backward  tendency,  and  this  feature  continued  to  man- 
ifest itself  until  the  end  of  tbe  year.  The  year  1885  was,  however,  as  a  whole,  re- 
garded as  fairly  remunerative  to  the  sugar-refining  trade  in  GreenocK,  and  its  succes- 
sor opened  not  altogether  without  a  feeung  of  hopefuln< 


THS  OKNERAL  COURSIB  OF  THE  TRADE  IX   1886. 

As  already  remarked,  the  year  Just  about  to  close  has  not  been^  satisfactory  to  the 
Greenock  sugar  trade.  Low  prices,  fluctuating  markets,  and  a  general  feeling  of  un- 
certainty have  made  themselves  disagreeably  lelt.  A  condition  of  paralysis  attended 
the  operations  of  the  importer,  and  the  refiner  was  puzzled  as  he  had  never  been  be- 
fore OS  to  the  purchasing  of  his  raw  material.  In  former  years  it  had  been  possible 
to  somewhat  approximate  the  course  of  the  market,  and  this  enabled  the  refiners  to 
lay  in  considerable  stock  of  the  raw  article.  The  unrest,  however,  manifested  in  the 
sugar  values  of  the  present  year  rendered  this  impossible,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  trade,  refiners,  acting  from  prudential  motives,  have,  as  a  rule,  had  to 
conteut  themselves  with  hand-to-mouth  supplies.  A  policy  of  this  kind  has  its  ad- 
vantages, but  it  tends  to  the  creation  of  difficulties  in  another  direction.  The  value 
of  the  raw  material  and  that  of  the  refined  article  should  bear  a  certain  relation  to 
each  other ;  and  the  refiner  can  protect  himself  firom  a  sudden  downward  tendency 
in  the  price  of  his  finished  proanct  by  carefully  restricting  his  purchase  of  raw 
sugar.  This,  however,  when  carried  to  an  extreme  point,  must  tend  to  bring  about 
decreased  stocks  of  the  raw  material  both  here  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this 
enables  holders  of  sugar  abroad  to  raise  the  price  of  the  article.  A^d,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  stocks  of  raw  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  at  present  lower  by  50,000 
tons  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  decrease  is  in  reality  much 
larger  when  we  consider  that  each  of  the  past  successive  four  years  showed  an  in- 
crease as  compared  with  its  successor  as  regards  stocks  of  the  raw  material.  The 
course  of  the  sugar  market  is  now  to  be  traced  in  the  varying  prices  of  beet-root, 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  refined  article  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole.  And  this  beet-root  is  now  produced  in  larger  and  still  in- 
creasing quantities,  with  the  result  that  it  controls  the  market  and  dominates  sugar 
values  of  whatever  kind.  On  the  whole^  sugar  prices  have  ranged  lower  dnnng 
the  course  of  1886  than  during  any  previous  year.  When  the  year  opened  beet- 
root (f.  o.  b. )  was  quoted  at  15*.  6<f.,  but  towards  the  end  of  January  it  had  dropped  to 
14«.  In  April  the  market  showed  an  upward  tendency  which  resulted  in  an  advance 
of  Is,  6d,f  but  this  was  checked  by  the  reports  of  the  coming  heavy  beet-root  crops. 
This  caused  a  steady  relapse  in  prices,  which  continued  until  the  autumn  months  of 
the  year,  when  a  slight  improvement  manifested  itself.  The  average  price  of  beet- 
root in  January  was  14«.  6d,f  and  that  for  December  is  11«.  The  lowest  monthly  aver- 
age price  of  beet-root  during  the  year  was  10«.  6d.  (in  June).  It  was,  however,  quoted 
during  that  month  at  a  still  lower  figure,  when  it  was  to  be  had  from  lOs.  1^.  to  lOf. 
3d.  This  closely  approaches  the  price  of  beet-root  in  December,  1884,  when  it  had 
gone  down  to  9«.  9d.  In  August  of  this  year  Java  sugar,  No.  14,  D.  8.^  was  sold  at  128. 
9<i.,  being  1«.  less  than  the  very  low  price  in  December,  1884.  There  is  at  present  but 
little  prospect  of  increased  sugar  values,  as  according  to  the  best  authorities  the  esti- 
mated returns  from  this  season's  beet-root  crop  show  an  excess  of  about  500,000  tons 
over  those  of  last  year.    The  yield  of  this  sugar  will  be  the  very  largest  on  record. 

SUGAR  VALUES,  STOCKS,  AND  IMPORTS  IN  1886. 

To  enable  our  readers  the  more  readily  to  understand  the  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  sugar  trade,  not  only  generally,  but  with  special  reference  to  Qreen- 
ock,  wo  append  a  series  of  tables.  These  tables  are  compiled  fix>m  reliable  data,  and 
show  the  comparative  values  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  last  five  years.  Corre- 
sponding information  is  also  given  as  to  the  course  of  the  sugar  trade  in  1875,  which 
enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  volume  and  values  of  the  trade  in  1886 
and  those  of  eleven  years  ago 
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Tablo  I,  dealing  with  the  imports  of  raw  sugar  into  the  United  Kiogdoni,  shows  a 
large  decrease  as  compared  witn  those  of  the  past  four  years.  The  average  import 
of  the  years  1882,  1883,  1884,  and  1885  was  976,250  tons,  whereas  the  quantity  for  the 
present  year  is  only  835,000  tons,  thus  showing  a  fallings  away  of  141,250  tons.  The  de- 
ficiency of  imports  has  caused  a  reduction  in  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  these 
now  being  represented  by  upwards  of  50,000  tons  lees  than  at  the  corresponding  pe- 
riods in  1882,  18^,  1884,  and  1885.  This  is  altogether  unusual,  as  at  this  period  each 
of  the  Muccessive  years  just  mentioned  (1884  excepted)  showed  an  increase  in  stocks 
as  computed  with  those  of  itd  immediate  predecessor.  The  imports  of  1886  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  1885  show  a  falling  oft*  in  beet-root  to  the  extent  of  60,000  tons; 
35,000  tons  less  have  been  received  from  the  British  West  Indies,  35,000  tonsles3/rom 
Brazil,  and  30,000  tons  less  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  This  last-named  place,  it 
may  be  stated,  was  once  and  for  long  the  main  source  of  our  sugar  supplies,  but  it 
has  now  become  comparatively  unimportant  as  a  contributing  source  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  Spanish-produced  sugars  now  find  their  wa^  to  the  United  States 
markets.    From  Java,  however,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  25,000  tons. 

Table  II,  dealing  with  the  imports  of  raw  sugar  into  Qreenock,  shows  largely 
reduced  imports.  Of  the  decreased  imports  of  raw  sn^ar  into*  the  United  Kingdom, 
represented  by  135,000  tons,  the  largest  proportion  of  reduction  has  taken  place  in 
Greenock.  At  present  the  stock  in  Greenock  is  30,000  tons  short  of  what  it  was  at 
the  close  of  1885.  A  knowledge  of  this  must  tend  to  stiffen  the  demands  of  raw 
sugar  sellers  to  Greenock  refiners. 

Table  III  deals  with  the  total  amount  of  raw  sugar  refined  in  Greenock.  The  out- 
turn from  the  Greenock  sugar  refineries  in  1886  is  a  nttle  less  than  that  of  the  preceding 
five  years.  As  compared  ^ith  1885,  it  shows  a  reduction  of  5,500  tons;  with  1884, 
2,500  tons;  with  1883,  7,500  tons ;  and  with  1882,  2,500  tons.  It  is  thus  seeu  that,  as 
compared  with  the  past  five  years,  the  Greenock  refining  trade  has  receded  rather 
than  progressed.  The  differonoe  is  slight,  but  it  is  altogether  in  the  wrons  direction. 
To  say  the  very  least,  these  figures  show  that  in  Greenock  the  trade  is  stationary.  If 
we  go  back  a  year  further  to  1881,  we  find  that  the  output  of  refined  sugar  in  Green- 
ock was  represented  by  20,000  tons  more  than  in  the  present  year.  In  fine,  the 
Greenock  refining  trade  has  been  practically  stationarv  since  1875.  Eleven  years 
ago  the  outturn  was  243,000  tons,  while  in  18^  it  has  been  237,500  tons.  The  pres- 
ent year  thus  shows  a  falling  away  of  5,500  tons  as  compared  with  1875.  The  out- 
turn of  sugar  from  our  refineries  has  been  rather  irregular  and  somewhat  fitful 
during  the  year.  A  considerable  spurt,  however,  manifested  itself  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober, and  it  is  probable  that  during  that  time  a  larger  quantity  was  refined  in 
Greenock  than  in  any  similar  period.  Less  beet-root  has  entered  into  the  composition 
of  Greenock  refined  sugar  than  in  1885.  In  that  year  the  proportion  was  almost  two- 
thirds,  but  during  the  year  about  to  elapse  it  is  nearer  one-half. 

Tables  IV,  V,  Yl,  and  VII  deal  with  the  prices  of  raw  and  refined  sugars.    They 

give  the  average  monthly  values  of  Java,  beet-root,  good  brown  West  India,  and  me- 
ium  refined  sugars.  On  the  whole,  sugar  prices  have  ranged  lower  in  1886  than 
during  any  previous  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  Java  sugar,  No.  14,  D.  8.,  realized  its 
highest  price  in  December,  1875  (34«.  6d.),  while  its  lowest  point  has  been  reached  in 
August,  1886,  when  it  was  quoted  128. 9d.  The  average  price  for  January  of  this  year 
was  168.  6d.,  and  that  for  the  present  month  is  13«.  9d.  It  will  be  observed  that  beet- 
root was  at  its  highest  price  in  December,  1876  (29«.  9d. ),  and  at  its  lowest  in  December, 
1884  (9«.  9d.^,  a  little  less  than  the  average  price  for  the  December  of  the  present  year. 
In  the  opening  month  of  the  present  year  it  stood  at  158.  6d.  In  January  the  average 
])riceof  good  brown  British  West  India  sugar  was  148.,  and  in  the  present  December 
It  stands  at  ll8.  3d.  As  regards  medium  refined  sugar,  the  average  monthly  price 
in  January  of  the  present  year  was  178.,  and  at  present  it  stands  at  148.  9d. 

Table  VIII  may,  as  regards  information^  be  considered  in  present  ciroumstanccs  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  records  the  imports  of  foreigu  retiued  sugars  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  the  foreigu  refiner  is  making 
year  by  year  steady  and  substantial  encroaches  on  the  British  sugar  market.  lu  1875-^ 
eleven  years  ago— the  total  annual  consumption  of  foreign  refined  sugar  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  represented  by  something  less  than  100,000  tons.  In  1882  it  stood  at 
128,000  tons,  and  each  successive  year  since  then  has  shown  considerable  advances. 
As  compared  with  1882  the  year  1883  shows  an  excess  of  30,000  tons ;  1884,  an  excess 
of  72,000  tons ;  1885,  an  excess  of  122,000  tons;  and  the  present  year  the  still  larger 
excess  of  197,000,  or  about  e^ual  to  200,000  tons.  That  is  to  say,-  that  since  1875,  and 
within  eleven  years,  the  foreign  refiner  has  increased  his  sale  of  sugars  to  British  con- 
sumers by  225,000  tons.  The  imports  of  foreign  refined  sugar  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  1886  is  represented  by  the  very  large  quantity  of  325,000  tons.  This  is  87,500 
tons  in  excess  or  what  was  turned  out  m>m  the  Greenock  refineries  in  the  present 
year.  The  import  of  foreign  refined  thus  goes  on  increasing  year  by  year  witli  large 
strides.  In  1875  the  ratio  of  foreign  refined  to  total  home  consumption  was  as  one  to 
eighty  as  against  one  to  three  in  1886.    Although  the  (quantity  of  foreign  refined 
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steadily  increases,  the  qnautities  ft'om  the  varions  sources  are  exceedingly  vairiable* 
From  Germauy  alone  has  the  increase  been  steadily  progressive;  the  United  States, 
which  in  1885  sent  such  an  alarming  quantity,  has  this  year  supplied  ns  with  30,000 
tons  less.  In  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  the  large  imports  came  fW>m  Rnssia,  and 
during  the  closing  months  of  1880  France  has  flooded  the  country  with  her  refined 
sugars.  No  doubt  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  imported  under  the  name  of  refined  is 
bi>ught  by  British  refiners — how  much  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  this  fact  is 
not  unimportant  in  considering  these  figures. 

THE  eRBKNOCK  SUGAR  TRADE  AND  LOCAL  RKYSNUES. 

Table  IX  deals  with  the  direct  annual  contributions  of  the  sugar  trade  to  local  rev- 
enues. And  there  can  be  no  better  method  of  bringiug  home  to  the  miuu  of  the  com- 
munity the  importance  of  the  sugar  trade  to  Greenock  and  its  vital  bearing  on  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  total  direct  contributions  of  the  sugar 
trade  in  1886  to  the  harbor  trust  are  £33,000,  which  is  equal  to  54  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tiro  harbor  trust  revenue.  This  represents  dues  on  sugar  and  on  sugar-laden  vessels 
discharged  at  Greenock,  rent  on  harbor  trust  sheds  and  warehouses,  dues  on  sugar 
shipped  at  Greenock,  and  on  sugar-carrying  vessels  enterriug  the  graving  docks  for 
repairs.  The  sugar  contributions  to  the  water  trust  in  the  year  1885-'80  are  repre- 
sented by  £7,824  16«.  7d.,  an  amount  equal  to  33.7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  water  trust 
revenue.  To  the  poor  and  education  assessments  the  sugar  trade  contributes  £1,537 
10«.  8<i.,  equal  to  7.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  police  and  other  assessments  draw 
from  the  sugar  trade  the  sum  of  £1,7H5  13«.,  equal  to  5.4  per  cent,  of  that  entire 
revenue.  Finally,  in  summarizing  the  results,  we  find  that  of  the  entire  ordinary 
local  revenues,  amounting  to  £136,906  14«.  6d.,  the  sugar  trade  furnishes  £44,148  3d., 
a  sum  equal  to  32.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  table  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  that  the  sugar  contribution  to  the  harbor  trust  revenues  is 
this  year  less  by  about  £3,000  than  it  was  in  1885.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  general  depression  in  the  sugar  trade,  and  notably  to  the  falling  off  in  direct  sea- 
borne imports  at  Greenock.  This  was  apparent  in  the  unusual  slackness  that  pre- 
vailed around  the  harbors  during  the  present  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  raw 
sugar  discharged  at  the  quays,  as  compared  with  the  figures  in  1885,  is  less  by  about 
45,000  tous.  Large  quantities  of  beet-root  find  their  way  into  Greenock  per  rail, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  figures.  This  sugar,  unfortunately  for  the  harbor  trust 
revenue,  escapes  the  dues  levied  on  direct  sea-borne  cargoes. 

THE  CONDmON  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  GREENOCK  SUGAR  REFINING. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  so  deeply  marked  by  industrial  ^nd  commercial  de- 
pression, Greenock  was  favored  with  an  extraordinary  share  of  material  development 
and  prosi)erity.  And  in  this  the  sugar  trade  was  a  prominent  sharer.  The  trade  until 
recently  was  fairly  remunerative  to  those  engaged,  but  it  has  failed  to  manife.stthat 
elasticity  and  march  forwarfl  so  characteristic  of  ship-building  and  other  industrial 
dei»art»ients.  The  test  question  as  to  the  condition  of  our  sugar  industry  is  not  how 
much  sugar  is  refined  in  Greenock,  but  what  proportion  does  our  annual  production 
boar  to  t^e  total  yearly  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  exports  there- 
from. Eleven  years  ago  Greenock  supplied  28  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  then  consumed, 
whereas  in  1886  the  portion  is  slightly  under  25  per  cent.  It  is  no  comfort  to  tell  ns 
we  send  out  as  much  sugar  as  we  did  in  1875 ;  our  turn-out  should  have  crown  with 
the  growth  of  the  population,  the  increased  individual  consumption,  iMia  the  conse- 
quent enlarged  demand.  The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  enor- 
luously  since  1875,  and  the  oonsnniptiou  per  head  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country 
ill  the  world.  It  stands  somewhere  a  little  over  70  pounds.  But  notwithstanding 
these  reasons  for  expecting  a  largo  development  in  our  sugar-refining  industry,  it  has 
for  the  past  eleven  years  remained  practically  stationary.  The  reasons  for  this  ar- 
restment are  worth  inquiring  into.  They  are  not  to  be  found  in  disadvantages  and 
iuconvenienccH  attending  our  situation  as  a  great  refining  center.  Greenock  as  a  sea- 
port is  ailminibly  situated ;  her  docks  and  harbors  aite  abreast  of  the  times ;  her  quay- 
age dues  bear  in  point  of  moderation  favorable  comparison  with  those  of  other  sugar 
ports;  and  water,  which  is  an  essential  factor  in  sugar  refining,  is  excellent,  cheap,  and 
abundant.  The  causes  responsible  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Greenock  sugar 
industry  must  either  be  found  in  the  incapacity  or  unwillingness  of  our  refiners  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  wants  of  a  time  that  is  nothing  if  not  transitionary,  or  in  the 
operatiiin  of  extraneous  influences  over  which  they  have  no  control  and  with  which 
tney  are  powerless  to  battle. 

THE   YEXED  QUESTION  OF  FOREIGN  SUGAR  BOUNTIES. 

Fur  many  years  now  this  quentiou  has  aHHunicd  a  proiuinence  as  a  disturbing  and 
repressing  factor  iu  the  dcvelupmcut  of  our  sugar  trade,  but  at  present  it  appear 
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to  be  more  accentuated  than  at  aay  provioas  time.  Oar  refiners  assare  us  that  but 
for  the  subsidies  of  French  Oovernmeuts  to  their  refiners,  they  could  not  only  hold 
their  own  in  the  trade,  but  command,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  foreignt^r,  the  sugar 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  sugar  industry 
is  Bufierin^  from  foreign  competition,  and  that  that  competition  is  encouraged  b^ 
the  pernicious  system  of  bounties.  But  to  what  extent  this  is  the  case  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine.  The  fact  is  that  no  direct  bounty  is  given  to  the  foreign  su|^ar  re- 
finer ;  it  is  given  in  the  shape  of  a  drawback,  and,  as  stated  in  our  sugar  article  of 
last  year,  the  methods  of  its  operation  are  such  that  the  actual  and  exact  results  can- 
not be  ascertained.  The  duty  is  paid  on  the  raw  beet-root  as  it  leaves  the  field  and 
enters  the  fabriques.  The  assessment  is  levied  on  the  roots,  and  in  calculating  the 
duty  on  homo  consumption  the  Govorutnent  estimates  that  a  certain  weight  of  beet- 
root will  yield  a  certain  proportion  of  saccharine  matter.  In  France,  for  example, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  yield  will  be  G  per  cent ,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  average  ex- 
traction of  saccharine  runs  from  10  to  12  pejr  cent.  The  actual  percentage  of  the 
yield  must  depend  on  many  causes.  It  will  be  influenced  by  the  weather  and  general 
climatic  iuflnences,  the  richness  or  leanness  of  the  roots,  and  in  a  very  special  degree 
by  the  extracting  appliances  of  the  fabriques.  The  commereial  appliaupes  are,  we 
understand,  excoUent,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  fabricants  will  be  stimulated  to 
perfect  their  extracting  methods,  when  so  much  depends  on  them.  It  is  admitted  by 
the  French  Government  that  by  the  circuitous  method  of  assessment  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  sugar  escapes  the  duty.  The  chancellor  of  their  exchequer  skated  re- 
cently that  at  least  4  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  Government  estimate  was  extracted 
from  the  roots.  In  exporting  sugar  it  Is  assumed  by  the  French  refiner  that  the 
whole  has  paid  the  Government  duty,  and  on  this  false  assumption  the  drawback  is 
calculated  and  paid  in  full.  The  net  result  is  that  the  Frencn  refiner  receives  from 
his  own  exchequer  more  money  than  be  has  paid  into  it  in  the  form  of  duty,  and  to 
whatever  extent  this  may  be* the  case  he  is  subsidized  by  his  Government,  and 
strengthened  to  compete  favorably  with  our  refiuers.  The  French  manipulation  of 
their  sugar  duties,  though  resulting  iu  a  considerable  bounty,  yet  in  principle  and 
method  mav  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  whole  continental  system.  By 
refining  in  bond  the  bounty  system  would  disappear. 

WHO  ARE  OUR  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  OOMPKTITOR8. 

The  foreign  refined  sugars  entering  our  home  market  come  from  France,  Bussia, 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  United  States.  Our  housewives  have 
in  addition  to  our  home-refined  supplies  all  these  sources  to  draw  from.  British  gro- 
cers now  sell  in  large  and  increasing  quantities  French  and  Russian  crystals,  Gorman 
granulated,  Austrian  crushed,  and  Dutch  lumps.  The  United  States  bounty  has  been 
almost  entirely  cut  off,  and  to  this  cause  is  attributed  the  almost  entire  cessation  of 
refined  sugar  from  this  quarter  during  the  last  month  or  two.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  bounty  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  this  is  associated  with  the  large  and 
daily  increasing  imports  from  this  source.  To  whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  correctly 
attributed,  it  must  bo  a  serious  matter  for  our  refiuers  to  find  that  of  the  Brittish 
consumptioD  of  sugar  no  less  a  cjuantity  than  325,000  tons  (less  the  weight  bought  aud 
used  by  our  refiners  themselves)  this  year  were  supplied  from  foreign  sources,  and  the 

?iroi>ortion  is  rapidly  growing  from  year  to  year.  The  French  bounty  is  estimated  at 
rom  5  shillings  to  10  shillings,  and  the  German  at  2  shillings  per  cwt.  This,  of  course, 
is  merely  approximate,  it  being  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  during  the  current  fiscal  year  in  France  their  refiners  will  rt^ 
coive  on  their  total  exports  of  refined  sugar  a  sum  of  two  and  a  half  millions,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  until  it  is  seen  t<o  what  extent  their  sugar  tiuds 
its  way  into  this  and  other  countries.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  British  cou- 
suuicr  receives  a  considerable  benefit  from  the  cheapness  of  the  article  brought  about 
by  the  keen  foreign  competition,  but  to  what  extent  this  is  the  case,  it  is  difiicult 
to  say.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  French  refiners  pocket  the  sum  of  two  and  a  half 
millions  on  their  exports  to  the  United  Kiugdom  and  other  countries.  How  much  of 
this  do  they  require  to  part  with  in  order  to  successfully  compete  with  our  homo  re- 
finers, and  how  much  are  they  able  to  retain  for  thomseWes,  or  are  they  even  obliged 
to  part  with  any  of  it  at  all  7  The  whole  question  is  veiled  with  the  impenetrable, 
some  asserting  that  only  a  veritable  fraction  of  the  bounty  requires  to  be  silent,  while 
others  maintain  that  the  whole  sum  is  retained  by  the  £i>reign  refiners,  and  that  even 
if  the  bounty  were  withdrawn  to-morrow  they  would  continue  to  send  their  sugar 
into  our  markets  as  they  do  at  present.  The  general  opinion  is,  however,  tiiat  the 
British  consumer  benefits  to  some  extent  by  the  bounty,  and  that  if  it  wore  withdrawn 
the  foreign  imports  would  sensibly  decrease  if  not  cease.  It  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten tbat  the  raw  beet-root  is  bouuty-feil  as  well  as  the  refined,  and  that  whatever 
eheapeuingof  the  raw  results  from  this  is  shared  by  our  homo  refiners.  Wben  it  is 
remembered  that  beet-root  to  the  extent  of  almost  two-thirds  enters  into  the  compo- 
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Bition  of  oar  home  refined  sugar,  it  is  easily  seen  that  there  is  a  large  coDipensation  to 
our  refiners  in  this  bounty  business.  In  addition,  it  is  admitted  that  the  cheapeniog 
iufiuenco  of  the  bounties  has  been  the  means  of  very  largely  developing  the  briti^ 
oonfeotiouery  industry. 

THE  DUTY  OF  TUB  BRITISH  OOVBRNMENT  IN  BBFKRBNCB  TO  BOUNTIES. 

It  is  clear  that  the  systom  of  foreign  sngar  bounties  constitutes  a  direct  and  grave 
violation  of  free-trade  principles,  and  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  our  Government 
to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  bring  about  its  suppression.  We  cannot  by  force 
direct  the  lines  in  which  other  nations  should  tra<l6  with  us,  but  we  can  exhaust  the 
weapons  of  a  moral  and 'enlightened  diplomacy  to  induce  them  to  tread  in  Jnst  and 
righteous  paths.  And  in  requesting  foreign  nations  to  discard  subsidies  and  hot-house 
methods  of  industry  we  do  so  with  clean  hands.  Qreat  Britain  has  opened  her  ports 
to  the  world;  she  receives  freely  whatever  the  industry  of  others  has  to  offer,  and  she 
stands  forth  as  the  great  pioneer  of  froe  trade  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  As- 
suming that  a  large  portion  of  the  sums  represented  by  foreign  bounties  is  spent  in 
cheapening  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  British  consumer,  there  are  those  who  think  that 
we  should  accept  the  situation  without  demur,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  lib- 
erality of  foreign  Qovernments.  From  a  pure  free-trade  point  of  view  this  is  perhaps 
strictly  logical,  but  it  is  accompanied  with  a  doubtful  development.  It  is  nnrair  that 
the  peoples  of  the  Continent  should  be  needlessly  mulcted  in  order  to  enrich  their  own 
sugar  refiners  and  to  effect  a  choai>eniug  of  sugar  to  British  consumers.  And  it  is  also 
unfair  to  our  own  refiners,  whose  capital  is  at  stake,  and  to  the  vast  labor  interests 
represented  in  our  sugar-refining  centers.  These  sugar  centers  are  unfortunately  few, 
and  this  it  is  that  has  prevented  the  question  of  foreign  bounties  from  assuming  the 
importance  of  a  national  grievance.  The  world  is  governed  mainly  by  motives  of 
self-interest,  and  our  only  nope  of  being  able  to  suppress  the  bounties  lies  in  our  power 
of  convincing  the  foreigner  that  he  continues  to  grant  them  to  his  own  detriment. 
Our  American  cousius  have  already  caught  a  glimmering  of  this  truth,  and  this  has 
found  practical  expression  in  the  cutting  down  of  their  sugar  bounties,  and  in  their 
pledge  that  what  has  been  accomplished  in  part  will  shortly  be  fulfilled  io  whole. 
What  in  this  respect  has  been  made  patent  to  the  American  should  not  be  impossible 
to  the  Continental  intellect,  and  whatever  oar  own  Government  can  do  towards  the 
solution  of  this  problem  should  be  wisely,  resolutely,  and  immediately  done. 

THB  WBAKNBSS  OF  A  SEVBRELY  LOGICAL  FREB   TRADE. 

For  good  or  evil  the  competitive  system  is  now  the  law  of  our  industrial  and  com- 
merciiil  life,  and  it  becomes  more  feverish  and  accentuated  with  every  passing  year. 
The  stern  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  now  operative  in  full  and  unrestricted 
force,  and  if  with  benefit  to  the  many,  with  cruel  consequences  to  the  few.  We  have 
entered  on  an  industrial  era  that  is  pregnant  with  harassment,  uncertainty,  and  dis- 
tarbance.  No  producer  or  manufacturer  now  knows  exactly  where  he  stands.  The 
inventive  brain  and  the  cunning  hand  are  everywhere  and  always  aiming  at  improve- 
ments, with  the  result  that  the  splendidly  and  skillfully  organized  industry  of  to-day 
may  be  withered  and  paralyzed  by  the  ingenious  discovery  of  the  morrow.  This  we 
call  progress,  but  it  means  a  transitional  state  which  gives  birth  to  mach  dislocation 
and  so&ring.  If  saperior  skill  and  local  natural  advantages  enable  a  particular 
country  to  oatstrip  all  its  rivals  in  the  production  of  a  commodity,  both  as  regards 
cheapness  and  excellence,  it  is  doubtless  a  world  benefit.  But  it  also  means  silent 
factories  and  displaced  operatives  in  other  industrial  centers,  with  the  consequent  suf- 
fering that  is  inseparable  from  idle  labor.  This,  when  springing  directly  from  the 
natural  operation  of  free  trade,  we  roust  submit  to,  and  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new 
circumstances  as  best  we  may.  But  when  an  industry  whose  prosperity  is  vital  to  the 
existence  of  a  community  is  threatened  by  the  pernicious  and  artificial  stimnlus  of 
foreign  subsidies,  the  matter  is  far  otherwise,  and  demands  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. Take  Greenock,  for  example,  and  assume  that  the  present  seemingly  decaying 
condition  of  the  sugar  industry  is  due  to  the  operation  of  foreign  bounties.  Let  us 
even  assume  the  worst  by  supposing  that  the  Greenock  sugar  trade  is  doomed  to  per- 
ish. This  to  a  large  extent  would  spell  ruin  to  the  town.  It  would  afford  little  com- 
fort to  be  reminded  that  the  people  of  Greenock,  in  common  with  other  citizens 
throughont  the  country,  had  the  advantage  of  cheap  sugar.  The  cheapness  of  a  com- 
modity is  good,  but  in  this  case  it  would  be  brought  about  by  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 
If  the  division  of  labor  is  a  strength,  it  is  also  a  weakness.  In  these  days  the  indi- 
vidual is  trained  to  a  particular  trade,  and  if  employment  fails  at  that  ho  is  doomed 
to  complete  or  semi  starvation.  If  displaced  capital  and  displaced  labor  could  find 
immediate  employment  in  fresh  industries  it  would  be  well.  But  this  is  not  the  case ; 
and  an  extinguished  industry,  whether  bixiught  about  by  tlie  operation  of  natural 
cs^nses  or  b^  the  hot-l^ouse  method  of  foreigu  subsidies,  is  to  many  attended  with  ca- 
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lamitouB  results.    This  is  the.  oraoial  weakness  in  the  development  of  free  trade,  but 
it  is  easier  to  point  oat  the  evil  than  to  devise  a  remedy. 

WHO  HikS  ENCOURAGED  THE  FOREIGNER  TO  CONTINUE  THE  BOUNTIES  f 

It  mast  be  confessed  that  hitherto  the  diplomatic  action  of  successive  British  Gov- 
ernments, combined  with  the  load  protests  of  the  home  refiners  that  their  trade  was 
about  to  be  ruined,  has,  with  the  continental  Governments,  had  the  effect  of  encour- 
aging rather  than  discouraging  the  system  of  bounties.  The  bounty  system  is  not  a 
new  one,  though  of  late  it  seems  to  have  become  aggravated.  For  years  a  number  of 
agitators,  whose  business  it  was  to  hold  meetings  and  petition  the  Government  on  this 
question,  were  said  to  have  been  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  refiners.  In  Green- 
ock, Liverpool,  London,  and  elsewhere  the  McLeans,  the  Peters,  and  the  Kellys  raised 
a  clamor  that  a  crisis  had  arisen  in  the  British  sugar-refining  trade,  and  that  it  was 
about  to  be  extinguished  through  the  operation  of  foreign  bounties.  What  was  this 
but  to  encourage  the  foreign  refiners  in  the  belief  that  uiey  were  about  to  possess  a 
monopoly  of  the  British  sugar  market,  and  to  strengthen  their  respective  Govern- 
ments in  the  idea  that,  though  in  principle  bounties  were  penicipus,  it  was  worth  their 
while  to  continue  them  a  little  longer,  when  such  a  prize  was  in  store  f  And  this  agi- 
tation was  carried  oa  &t  a  time  when  bounties  were  admittedly  much  less  than  they 
are  to-day.  The  continental  ear  is  ever  open  to  what  is  going  on  in  this  country,  and 
nothing  better  could  have  served  their  purpose.  Our  home  refiners  have  not  acted 
wiselv  in  crying  fire  when  there  was  no  fire:  their  policy  was  ill-adapted  to  the  end 
they  had  in  view;  and  the  unfortunate  results  are  easily  read  in  the  recent  increasing 
of  the  French  bounties.  It  is  a  ruinous  policy  for  the  representatives  of  a  trade  to  go 
about  proclaiming  that  it  is  on  the  verge  of  rn  in.  Sacb  a  coarse  not  only  tends  to  im- 
pair their  credit  with  those  who  deal  with  them,  but  it  places  them  at  a  disadvantage 
m  the  withdrawal  of  trade  facilities,  such  as  the  lessening  of  raw  stocks  at  their  own 
door.  The  result  has  been  prejudicial  both  to  the  interests  of  the  sugar  trade  and  (he 
town  generally.  Greenock  can  compete  favorably  with  London  and  other  sugar  re- 
fining centers,  and  if  left  alone  by  the  sinister  and  Cassandra  prophets  would  to-day 
be  in  a  healthier  condition. 

WHAT  ABOUT  A  COUNTERVAILING  DUTYf 

This  much-vaunted  and  much-bepraised  remedy  has  not  of  late  been  quite  so  audi- 
ble. It  is,  however,  coming  to  the  front  once  more.  The  increasing  keenness  of  the 
foreign  competition  and  the  recent  addition  to  the  French  sugar  subsidies  have  re- 
juvenated our  countervailing  friend  and  again  brought  him  out  into  the  open.  The 
would-be  conntervailers,  for  the  most  part,  proclaim  themselves  free-traders,  and  con- 
tend that  their  ideas,  if  embodied  in  legislation,  would  do  nothing  to  promote  pro- 
tection, but  would  simply  restore  the  natural  equilibrium  which  the  foreign  boun- 
ties have  destroyed.  Even  assuming  the  soundness  of  their  contentions,  there  are 
serious  initial  diflBculties  which  cannot  be  surmounted.  It  is  admitted  that  in 
amount  the  bounties  vary  in  each  respective  country,  and  that  there  is  no  possibil- 
ity of  ascertaining  exactly  what  they  are.  Before  encountering  one's  enemy  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  identify  him,  and  in  this  case  that  is  precisely  what  cannot  be 
done.  But  even  admitting  the  possibility  of  getting  over  this  difficulty,  what  next  f 
If  foreign  refined  sugar  were  assessed  so  as  to  exactly  balance  the  respective  boun- 
ties, and  if  it  is  correct  to  suppose  that  the  bounties  are  directly  and  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  droopinff  condition  of  our  home  sugar  industry,  then,  in  that  case,  the 
foreigner  would  be  shut  out,  and  no  duty  would  oe  paid  into  our  national  exchequer. 
This  would  enable  the  home  refiner  to  lay  an  additional  burden  on  the  British  con- 
sumer, as,  treed  not  only,  from  the  adverse  influence  of  foreign  bounties,  but  fh>m 
competition,  ho  could  raise  the  price  of  his  commodity.  This  would  correctlv  be  de- 
scribed as  class  legislation,  ana  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  set  its  fEM^e  against  it.  The 
reply  would  doubtless  be  that  the  sugar  industry  is  again  thriving ;  that  silent  sugar- 
houses  are  things  of  the  past ;  that  mbor  is  busily  employed ;  that  money  circulates 
freely,  and  that  the  community  reaps  a  great  and  solid  advantage.  As  Greenock  citi- 
zens, this  is  a  consummation  to  be  hailed,  and  one  with  which  &w  would  be  found  to 
quarrel.  If  the  British  people  as  a  whole  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  for  their 
sugar  in  order  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  few  sugar-refining  communities,  Green- 
ooK,  we  are  certain,  would  welcome  the  boon. 

A  FINE  OPPORTUNITT  FOR  THE  TORIES  AND  FAIR  TRADERS. 

Their  pet  scheme  of  a  countervailing  duty  is  surely  now  within  their  grasp.    A 
strong  conservative  Government  is  now  in  office,  and  in  the  light  of  the  recent  pledges 

fiven  by  tho  **  Liberal  Unionists/*  it  may  be  averred  that  not  only  are  they  in  office, 
nt  also  in  power.    It  nliould  Atirc^y  be  now  or  never  with  a  countervailing  duty 
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Now's  the  time  and  dow's  the  hoar.  The  present  occnpants  of  Downing  strei^t  have 
often  been  gashing  in  their  expressions  of  sympathy  for  worried  and  harassed  in- 
dustries. For  the  nrst  time  since  the  Beaconsneld  regime,  they  have  an  opportnnitv 
of  serving  their  friends.  So  long  as  they  refrain  from  setting  up  a  parliament  in  Col- 
lege Green,  they  will  have  the  individaal  support  of  the  Hartingtons  and  the  Cham- 
berlains, and  nothing  will  be  denied  them.  Let  our  countervailing  friends  take  heart 
of  grace  and  be  up  and  doing.  The  Tories  have  no  kindly  feeling  towards  free  trade, 
and  it  may  be  they  will  stretch  a  point  to  meet  their  own  especial  supporters.  The 
Government  cannot  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  non-compliance  the  lack  of  strenglh, 
for  at  present  they  are  all-powerful.  The  demand  for  a  countervailing  duty  will  test 
the  sincerity  of  their  former  professions,  and  if  the  Tories  and  fair  traders  should  suc- 
ceed in  converting  the  sugar  trade  into  a  thriving  industry  they  will  earn  the  grati- 
tude of  the  community,  and  Greenock  will  be  proud  to  embalm  their  services  m  her 
memory. 

ABE  BOUNTIES  AIX>NB  BE8PON8IBLB  FOB  THE  PBESVNT  UNSATIflFACTOBT  OOlVDmON 

OF  THE  GBEBNOCK  8UOAB  TBADB? 

In  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  languid  condition  of  our  sugar  industry,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  to  some  extent  foreign  bounties  are  responsible.  But  they  are 
merely  one  of  the  contributory  factors,  and  there  are  others  which  it  mav  be  well  to 
drag  into  the  light.  It  is  evident  that  something  like  a  permanent  fall  has  taken 
place  in  the  cost  of  sugar  production,  and  if  the  trade  were  carried  on  nnder  legiti- 
mate conditions  the  cheapness  of  the  raw  material  would  in  easily  understood  ways 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  refiner.  He  could  carry  on  his  business  with  less  capi- 
tal, and  the  low  price  of  his  commodity  would  enlarge  the  area  of  its  consumption. 
But  the  trade  is  subjected  to  harassing  and  worrying  conditions,  which  are  perpetu- 
ally destroying  that  natural  relation  of  values  that  should  subsist  between  the  raw  * 
material  and  the  finished  product.  What  is  known  in  commercial  phraseology  as 
« sugar  rings"  are  formed  by  speculative  capitalists,  who  control  and  manipulate 
the  markets,  and  create  artificial  values.  The  legitimate  dealer  or  sugar-refiner  is  at 
the  mercv  of  huge  gambling  syndicates  who  subordinate  everything  to  the  attain- 
ment of  their  own  personal  ends.  At  present  large  stocks  of  beet-root  are  concentra- 
ted in  Hamburg  and  other  continental  centers,  and  these  are  held  by  pure  gamestess, 
who  for  their  own  nefarious  purposes  derange  daily,  and  sometimes  hourly,  the  entire 
sugar-exchange  machinery  of  several  countries.  There  also  obtains  a  system  of  "  for- 
ward contracts"  which  operates  more  injuriously  than  the  bounties.  For  example, 
large  purchases  of  the  beet-root  crop  for  December,  1887,  have  already  been  entered 
into.  This  is  simply  a  game  of  hazard  in  which  some  must  gain  and  others  lose,  and  it 
tends  to  keep  the  trade  in  a  perpetual  state  of  paralysis.  The  crops  referred  to  as 
already  bought  are  not  yet  sown,  and  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  which 
may  bless  or  blight,  the  prices  given  afford  no  guide  to  the  value  of  next  year's  sugar. 
Beet-root  sugar,  unlike  that  of  cane,  is  now  sold  without  sample,  and  according  to 
analysis,  and  it  is  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  by  paper  warrants  like  those  con- 
veying iron  and  cotton.  This  favors  the  speculative  ^ame,  and  tends  to  produce  un- 
certainty and  confusion  all  round.  The  extent  to  which  speculation  now  operates  as 
a  disturber  and  nnhinger  of  industry  would  seem  to  call  for  the  restraining  influence 
of  the  legislative  hand.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  refiners  and  others  must  cope 
with  these  difficulties  as  best  they  can,  as  they  are  powerless  to  extinguish  them. 
There  is  one  reform  which  the  sugar  trade  has  accomplished,  and  which  is  to  take  ef- 
fect early  rext  year.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  trade  custom  to  buy  and  sell  beet-root 
sugar  on  the  basis  of  88  per  cent,  analysis,  with  an  abatement  or  an  advance  of  three- 
pence per  degree  according  as  the  sugar  fell  or  rose  above  the  88  per  cent,  standard. 
This  was  not  regarded  as  an  equitable  arrangement  for  the  buyer  and  it  is  to  be  su- 
perseded by  a  better  system.  The  standard  consists  of  a  hundred  degrees,  and  what- 
ever the  analysis  may  be  the  sugar  will  be  charged  on  the  proportionate  value  that  it 
bears  to  the  whole.  The  result  will  be  that  refiners  will  know  exactly  where  they 
stand,  as  they  will  pay  precisely  on  the  analytic  yield. 

A  NEW  DANOEB. 

In  these  days,  all  organized  industries  are  liable  to  suffer  from  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  For  the  present  the  sugar  trade  has  little  to  fear  from  the  coal- 
tar  and  sorghum  scares,  but  there  is  in  advancing  operation  a  tendency  which  may 
ultimately  menace  if  not  extinguish  our  home  ronning  industry.  This  danger  is  to 
be  read  in  the  enormous  and  daily-growing  quantities  of  sugar  which  enter  the  United 
Kingdom  in  a  completely  refined  condition.  Continental  beet-root  is  refined  on  the 
spot  where  it  is  produced.,  and  is  thus  fitted  to  enter  into  direct  consnmptiou,  and  this 
economical  system  of  completing  the  process  of  sugar  prodnction  on  the  spot  is  not 
confined  to  the  Continent.  It  is  in  operation  in  Demorara,  Surinam,  and  the  Brazils. 
The  sugar-growers  in  those  countries  are  supplying  themselves  with  plant  and  ma- 
chiijery  which  enable  them  to  complete  the  proceiss,  and  to  send  out  their  sugars  ready 
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for  the  table.  The  idea  is  not  only  natural,  bat  economical,  and  is  likely  to  be  more 
and  more  adopted.  The  time  may  come,  though  scarcely  yet  within  measurable  dis- 
tance, when  all  the  sugar-producing  countries  may  for  themselTcs  complete  the  proc- 
ess of  sugar  refining,  and  in  that  case  our  home  refineries  will  have  been  found  to  nave 
served  their  day.  By  that  time,  however,  other  industries  will  probably  have  arisen 
to  take  the  place  of  sugar  refininc,  and  in  any  case  such  an  eventuality  will  have  to 
be  submitted  to  and  regarded  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  natural  progress. 

▲BB  THB  GBBSMOCK  SUGAB  BSVINBB8  ABRKA8T  OF  THX  TIMXaf 

The  prosperity  of  the  sugar  trade  is  vital  to  Greenock  and  the  question  is  put  in 
the  interest  of  the  community.  It  is  admitted  that  to  some  extent  the  Greenock  re- 
finers are  snfifering  from  causes  over  which  they  have  no  control.  This  ought  to  in- 
duce them  in  every  way  u>  strengthen  their  position,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  that  beset  them.  It  is  not  doubted  that  their  processes  are  modern 
and  economical.  The  Greenock  refiners  have  reduced  waste  to  a  minimum,  and  their 
machinery  is  excellently  adapted  for  its  purpose.  This  is  so  f^r  well,  but  it  is  not 
everything.  Are  they  studying  the  tastes  of  the  consumers,  and  as  regards  quality 
and  packages  adapting  themselves  to  the  wants  and  markets  of  the  time  f  We  are 
informed  that  one  or  two  sugar  refineries  in  Greenock  are  abreast  of  the  times,  but 
that  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  somewhat  behind.  A  townsman  who  has  been  bred  to 
the  business,  and  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  its  details,  assures  us  that 
Greenock  is  In  some  danger  of  allowing  itself  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks.  We  summarize 
the  information  he  has  placed  at  our  disposal.  He  asserts  that  for  years  back  the 
Greenock  refiners  have  d!one  little  or  nothing  to  improve  the  character  of  their  su- 
gars, with  the  result  that  they  are  losine  their  markets.  At  one  time  they  found  the 
best  markets  for  their  fine  sugars  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  At  present 
the  outlet  for  these  sugars  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  the  east  coast  of  Bcotland  is 
all  but  dosed  to  Greenock  refiners.  In  these  markets  their  sugars  have  been  displaced 
by  London  and  Liverpool  crystals,  and  this  not  so  much  on  account  of  cheapness  as  be- 
cause the  Enslish  crystals  are  better  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  consumers.  And  as 
rejgards  the  Greenock  trade  with  the  south  of  Ireland,  it  is  now  falling  into  the  hands 
oi  London,  Liverpool,  and  even  Plymouth  refiners.  It  is  further  stated  that  all  the 
hard  or  loaf  sugar  required  in  Scotland  has  now  to  be  brought  from  England  or 
abroad,  as  Greenock  refiners  do  not  manufacture  this  kind  of  article.  Manv  years 
ago  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  loaf  sugar  used  in  the  country  was  made  m  I'ort- 
Glasffow  and  Greenock,  from  where  it  was  shipped  to  various  places  in  England  and 
Sootumd.  Granulated  sugar,  for  which  a  taste  has  been  created  in  this  country  on 
account  of  its  suitability  for  domestic  purposes,  cannot  always  be  got  on  the  Clyde, 
and  this  want  is  supplied  by  the  continental  refiner,  who  disposes  of  large  quanti- 
titles  of  this  sugar  in  this  country.  A  Greenock  refinery  lately  commenced  to  man- 
n&ctnre  granulated  sugar,  but  from  whatever  reason  it  has  been  discontinued.  At 
one  time  sirups  were  largely  made  in  Greenock  and  found  a  ready  market  all  over 
Scotland,  England,  and  even  on  the  continent.  The  Greenock  trade  in  sirups  is  now 
to  a  large  extent  extinct,  it  having  been  acquired  by  London  and  Liverpool  houses. 
Another  neglected  field  is  that  of  exports.  While  Liverpool  refiners  are  cultivating 
this  trade  and  finding  it  profitable,  making  sugars  to  suit  the  taste  of  foreiffn  buyers, 
Greenock  refiners  show  a  disinclination  to  make  any  change  in  their  makes.  The 
little  export  trade  that  is  left  the  Greenock  refiners  are  in  danger  of  losing  through 
iiot  adjusting  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  foreign  buyers  in  the  matter  of  pack- 
ages, marking,  Ac  The  consular  reports  for  some  months  back  show  that  one  of  the 
prinoipid  reasons  given  for  the  neglect  of  British  goods  is  the  want  of  adaptability 
on  the  part  of  British  mannfacturers,  and  our  informant  states  that  this  is  specially 
true  of  Greenock  refiners. 

THS  OLD  GSXDIOCX  BEFINBBB  AMD  THX  NBW. 

Assuming  the  indictment  to  be  true  that  the  refiners  of  to-day  are  not  marching 
with  the  times,  it  is  not  only  a  serious  matter  for  themselves,  but  for  an  industrial 
oommunif^  such  as  that  of  Greenock.  A  trade  which  in  its  present  languid  condi- 
tion contributes  54  per  cent,  of  the  entire  harbor  trust  revenue  and  alxmt  33  per 
cent,  of  the  local  revenues  ought  at  all  hazards  to  be  preserved.  It  is  right  that  thi) 
refiners  should  make  use  of  every  legitimate  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  foreign  bounties, 
but  it  is  evident  that  their  energies  should  also  be  exfjended  in  other  quarters.  The 
trade  conditions  of  Uie  time  do  not  admit  of  antediluvian  and  conservative  methods. 
It  Is  only  those  who  are  able  to  catch  the  public  taste  and  place  the  best  article  in 
the  market  at  a  minimum  of  cost  who  will  succeed.  It  is  more  tempting  to  make  a 
fortune  in  a  day  through  the  medium  of  speculation  than  to  build  up  wealth  through 
years  of  steady  and  resolute  application  to  one's  legitimste  business.  The  specuu- 
tive  method  is  dangerous,  while  the  latter  is  safer  and  better.  But  the  modem  re- 
finer has  been  so  accustomed  to  U,t  and  easily-made  margins  that  he  chafes  at  the 
slower  method.  The  men  who  conduct  the  sugar  refining  of  to-day  are  a  distinct 
%jft  from  tl^oee  who  many  years  ago  laid  the  foundation  of  that  industry  in  Greepoc]^. 
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Thea&«iei}--sagaoioo8y  practiQaJl^  and  energetio— antictpatod  the  waiita  of  the  tUneB, 
and  for  many  years  had  the  good  fortune  to  poaaeeaa  virtoal  monopoly  which  brooght 
them  in  oolossal  returns  altqgether  oat  of  proportion  to  the  capital  and  labor  ex- 
pended in  the  production  of  their  commodity.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  suc- 
cessors of  such  men  should  chafe  at  the  severe  competition  unknown  to  their  fathers, 
and  be  slow  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  smaller  profits  now  obtainable.  But  there  is 
no  alternative.  The  Greenock  refiners  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  necessiticB  of 
the  altered  situation.  The  economic  laws  are  no  respecters  of  persons,  and  they  must 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  ezigencieB  of  the  age  like  the  rest  of  the  commercial 
conununity.  For  the  sake  of  Greenock  and  themselves,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Greenock  refiners  will  buckle  themselveH  anew  to  their  enterprise  and  make  their 
trade  once  again,  as  it  has  been  before,  a  busy  and  thriving  industry.  In  the  mean-, 
time  we  wish  them  the  compliments  of  the  approaching  Christmas  season,  and  trust 
that  at  the  close  of  1887  it  will  be  our  pleasant  duty  to  chronicle  a  more  satis£ftctory 
condition  of  the  Greenpck  sugar  trade  than  it  has  been  possible  to  do  for  the  closing 
year. 

Table  L^Total  imp^rU  of  raw  iuffur  imto  the  United  Kingdom,  1875,  and  1882  to  1886. 


Year. 

Amoant. 

Yesr. 

Ajnoant. 

1876 

Tons, 
825,000 
086,000 
1,00^000 

1884 

Tmu. 
966,000 

1882 

1886 

970.000 

1888 

1888,, 

835^000 

Table  IL— Total  init^orU  of  raw  tivor  inU>,  Grtenook,  1875,  and  1882  to  1886. 


Y*«r. 


1876.. 
1888^ 
1883;. 


Amom^t* 


247,000 
250,000 
200,000 


Year. 


1884 
1886 
1886 


AmoQat, 


Tofu, 
SOO^OOO 
260^000 
212.000 


Table  III.— Jota{  raw  sugar  refined  in  Greeenookf  1875,  and  19^2  to  1886. 


Beei^rpot-. 

Javft.. 

British  West  iDdIa 
Otlier  sorts 

Tptal.. 


1875. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

Tarn. 
33,000 
30.000. 
47.000 
133,000 

Tona. 

87.000 

b7,000 

33.000 

63,000 

Tona. 
113^000 
92,000, 
13,000 
27,000 

Tona. 

142,000 

73.000 

15.000 

10.000 

240,000 

160,000 
57.000 
11,000 
15.000 

248,000 

240,000 

246,000. 

243,000 

1880. 


TVms. 
122,500 

03,000 
9.500 

12.000 


237,600. 


Table  lY. --Average  price  of  Java  eugar,  No.  14  D.  S,,  1875,  and  i682^<o  1886. 
(Highest  prloea4«.  e<L,  Noremher,  1876 1  lowest  f)rioel2c<4kl;,  August.  1888.] 


Moatli. 


January 

Febraary 

Maxoh 

April.. 

May.. 

JnD» 

July 

August 

Sopteraper 

October . 

MoT^iober 

I>eo<unber 

• 


187& 

1882. 

1883. 
f.    d. 

1884« 

1886. 

f.    d. 

f. 

d. 

f. 

d. 

a.   d. 

25    6 

26 

0 

23    0 

21 

6 

14    0 

25    0 

26 

0 

23    0 

21 

0 

M    9 

26    0 

26 

3 

24    9 

19 

6 

16    0 

26    0 

26 

0 

25    0 

19 

0 

15    6 

26    0 

25 

0 

24    9 

18 

6 

18    0 

25    6 

25 

6 

24    6 

17 

8 

19    0 

25    0 

25 

3 

24    0 

16 

9 

16    6 

25    3 

26 

0 

24    0 

15 

9 

17    0 

24    0 

25 

6 

24    3 

15 

3 

17    9 

24    6 

25 

0 

2i    9 

15 

3 

17    6 

24    8 

24 

0 

23    8 

15 

0 

17    8 

24    6 

24 

0 

22    8 

13 

9 

18    0 

188l« 


a. 
16 
15 
14 
14 
IS 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


0 
9 
3 
6 
0 
3 
S 
8 
0 
6 
0 
9 
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Tablk  v.— Price  of  beetroot  sugar,  88  per  cent.,  187r>,  and  1882  to  1886. 
[Highest  price  34«.  (ki.,  November,  1870  ;  lowest  price  10«.  3(i.  reoember,  1884.] 


Month. 


JomiMy .. 
February.. 
ICaroh.... 
April 

M»y 

Jane 

July  

Aagnst 

September 
October  .. 
Korember 
December 


1875. 

1882. 

188^. 

1884. 

1886. 

f.  d. 

9. 

d. 

f.  d. 

f. 

tf. 

».    d. 

22  8 

22 

0 

10  9 

18 

0 

10  0 

22  0 

21 

0 

19  8 

17 

6 

11  9 

22  6 

22 

0 

21  0 

16 

9 

11  9 

23  6 

28 

8 

21  8 

15 

6 

13  0 

28  8 

28 

0 

21  8 

15 

0 

10  0 

28  6 

22 

0 

21  8 

14 

0 

10  8 

22  0 

22 

0 

20  9 

13 

3 

15  0 

21  0 

22 

6 

20  9 

12 

3 

15  a 

24  8 

22 

0 

20  6 

11 

0 

15  6 

20  0 

21 

3 

19  0 

11 

6 

14  9 

10  0 

20 

0 

18  9 

10 

9 

15  0 

10  0 

19 

9 

18  0 

10 

3 

15  6 

1886. 


f.  d. 

14  6 

13  9 

12  3 

13  0 


13 
10 
11 
11 
11 
U 
10 
11 


0 

6 

0 

0  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Tablk  YL— Average  price  of  yood  ftroMii  Britlah  West  Utdia  eitgar,  1875}  iMid  1882  to  1886. 


Month. 


Jannary .. 
February . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December 


1875. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

f .  d. 

f .  d. 

«.  d. 

«. 

d. 

f.  d. 

21  0 

21  0 

19  6 

17 

6 

11  0 

21  0 

21  0 

19  0 

17 

3 

11  8 

20  0 

21  8 

21  0 

15 

0 

11  9 

21  8 

22  0 

21  6 

14 

0 

12  6 

21  0 

22  0 

21  0 

15 

0 

16  0 

20  3 

21  6 

21  0 

13 

0 

16  0 

19  6 

21  6 

20  0 

12 

0 

14  6 

20  0 

21  6 

20  0 

11 

0 

15  U 

19  0 

21  6 

20  0 

10 

0 

15  0 

19  0 

21  0 

19'  0 

11 

0 

14  6 

19  0 

20  0 

19  0 

11 

0 

14  0 

19  0 

20  0 

18  0 

U 

0 

15  0 

1886. 


14 
13 
12 
13 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


d. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
3 


Tablr  VII.— /Vio^  ofmedimm  rejined  iugar,  1875,  aftd  1882  to  1886. 


Month. 


January . . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auffust... 

Seinember 

October... 

November, 

Decembei 


1875. 

1882. 

1863. 

1884. 

1885. 

9.    d. 

f. 

d. 

». 

d. 

9. 

d. 

9.      d. 

25  6 

2.'! 

0 

25 

0 

22 

0 

15  0 

25  6 

25 

0 

24 

9 

22 

0 

15  3 

25  3 

25 

0 

20 

3 

10 

0 

Ifi  3- 

20  0 

25 

6 

20 

0 

10 

U 

10  U 

25  8 

25 

9 

25 

0 

19 

0 

19  0 

25  3 

25 

6 

25 

0 

18 

0 

18  8 

25  3 

20 

0 

25 

6 

18 

0 

17  0 

25  3 

25 

6 

25 

0 

18 

0 

18  0 

24  9 

25 

6 

24 

0 

16 

0 

18  0 

24  9 

25 

0 

23 

6 

17 

0 

17  9 

24  9 

24 

6 

23 

6 

15 

0 

17  9 

24  9 

24 

0 

23 

0 

15 

0 

18  9 

18«1. 


9.    d. 
17      0 


15 
1.1 
10 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


0 
0 
U 
0 
3 
0 
0 
3 
8 
3 
9 


Tablk  VIII.  -^Importe  of  foreign  refined  sugar  intoUnOed  Kingdom,  1875,  and  188^  to  1886. 


Year. 


1875 
1882 
1883 


Amount. 


Ton9. 
100,000 
128,000 
158,100 


Year. 


1884 
1885 
1886 


Amoont. 


2bn«. 
200,000 
250,000 
826^000 
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Table  IX. — Total  annual  direct  contributions  of  the  sugar  trade  to  local  revenues. 


ISTi-TS 
1883.*84 
18M-*85 
188ft-*86 


Harbor 
trust.* 


£      f .  d. 

30,283  14  3 

81,291    0  4 

85, 926  14  0 

t88,000    0  0 


Water  tmat. 


£      f .  d. 

e.874  10  0 

8,672  12  1 

8, 168    3  1 

t7.824  16  7 


Poor  and  edn- 
oaUon 
menta. 


£ 
1,449 
1,806 
1,808 


f .  d. 

7    8 

6  10 

7  11 


&1,687  10    8 


PoUoe 
othar 


£      s.d. 

1,524    8  4 

1,660    8   8 

1,587    8   5 

11,785  18    0 


SUliMARY,  188&.'86. 

£      s.d. 

Harbortmat 33,000    0  0 

Watertmat 7,824  10  7 

Poor  and edaoatton rataa 1,587  10  8 

Police  andother  asseiamenta 1,785  18  0 

Total , ir44,148    0   8 

*  This  repreaenta  dnea  on  angar  and  on  ani^ar-laden  Teaaela  diachamd  at  Greenoek ;  rent  on  hor- 
bor  tmst  sneda  and  warehouses ;  dnes  on  sugar  shipped  i^  Greenool  and  on  sngar-earrying  Toaaels 
entering  the  graving  dooka,  itc 

t  Equal  to  64  per  cent,  of  total  harbor  trust  revenue  (£60.313  10«.  Od.) 

I  Bqnal  to  38.7  per  cent  of  total  water  tmst  revenue  (£23,171  18«.  6d.) 

6  Equal  to  7.6  per  cent  of  total  poor  and  education  aeaessmenta  (£20,189  12«.  2d.) 

I  Equal  to  5.4  per  cent  of  total  police  revenue  (£33,231  13«.  4d.) 

t  Equal  to  82.6  per  cent  of  total  revennea— ordinary—  (£136,  906  14«  6d,) 


THE  SUOAS  TRADE  OF  1886. 


IGlasgow  Herald,  Wednesday,  December  29,  1886.    Written  by  Jamea  Dunn,  eaq.,  a  leading 

thorlty.1 

TromtmUted  hy  Conmd  Undenoood,  of  QUugow, 

The  impTovemeat  which  oharaoterized  the  cooise  of  prices  in  1885  has  been  alto- 
gether reyeised  throaffhoat  the  carrency  of  the  present  year,  and  it  has  a^n  be- 
come necessary  to  deal  with  figures  which  have  almost  steadily  tended  towaraa  what 
must  be  leffarded  as  the  panic  valnes  which  marked  the  doee  of  1884.  The  advance 
which  had  Deen  established  at  the  end  of  the  former  year  ffave  rise  to  a  very  general 
belief  that  the  crucial  period  had  been  passed,  and  that  the  yalne  of  the  article  was 
still  destined  to  make  further  progress  in  the  same  direction.  This  view  readilv  re- 
ceived a  substantive  shape  in  the  preparatious  which  abont  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  were  universally  made  for  increasing  the  cultivation,  with  the  result  that 
as  the  season  advanced  the  estimate  of  future  supplies  surpassed  all  former  calcula- 
tions, and  the  consequence  has  been  a  total  reversal  of  those  anticipations  which  at 
an  earlier  period  had  been  formed  upon  the  subject.  This  state  oi  things  has  also 
largely  resulted  from  incentives  to  over-production  in  further  developments  of  the 
bounty  system  in  certain  continental  countries.  At  the  opening  oi  the  year  the 
price  of  S8  per  cent,  beet-root  was  15«.  9d.  f.  o.  b.,  while  Java  cargoes,  off  coast,  stood 
at  about  18«.  percwt.  Since  then  and  down  to  the  date  of  this  report  the  total  fall 
in  the  value  of  both  descriptions  has  been  about  4«.  6d.  per  cwt.,  to-day's  selling  prices 
being  lis.  and  13«.  6d.  for  beet-root  and  Javas  respectively.  The  prices  at  widen  the 
market  opened  in  the  early  days  of  January  were  the  highest  touched  at  any  time 
thronghout  the  year,  while  beet-root  in  November  fell  to  lOs,  1^,  and  Java  in  August 
to  I2s.  9d.,  these  prices  being  only  A^d.  higher  in  the  case  of  beet-root,  and  actually  9d, 
per  owt.  lower  as  regards  Java  sugar  than  the  minimum  selling  points  of  1884.  A  re- 
action, however,  which  set  in  towards  the  beginning  of  November,  added  about  Is.  6d, 
per  cwt.  to  values,  but  since  then,  as  has  been  seen,  that  addition  has  been  partially 
swept  away.  In  order  to  provide  a  proper  and  complete  record  of  all  the  changes 
which  did  occur  the  value  of  both  descriptions  in  each  week  may  be  stated  as  rol- 
lows: 
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Eighty-oighti 

per 

No.  14  Javas,  off 

£ight>  -e 

ight  ] 

per 

• 

No.  14  Javas,  off 

oent.  beet-i-oot,  f.  o. 

coafit.  floating  con- 

cent beet- root,  f.  o.  | 

coast  floating  con- 
ditions, lauding 

b 

.  Hamburg 

ditions,  landing 

b 

.  Humburg 

DAto. 

prompt 

weights. 

Date. 
1886. 

prompt 

wdghts. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

188& 

f. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

f.     d. 

f.     d. 

f. 

d. 

f. 

d. 

f.     d. 

f.     d. 

Jan.      9 

16 

9 

15 

6 

17     0 

17     44 

July  10 

11 

44 

11 

8 

13     9 

18       6 

Jon.    16 

15 

44 

14 

9 

17      3 

16      9 

July  17 

U 

^ 

11 

4| 

13    104 

13        3 

Jail    23 

15 

0 

14 

74 

16      6 

16      3 

July  24 

11 

74 

11 

3 

18     9 

13        6 

Jan.    80 

14 

7* 

14 

0 

16     6 

15      9 

July  31 

11 

6 

11 

0 

13      9 

18       6 

Feb.     6 

14 

8 

13 

9 

16      0 

15      9 

Aug.  7 

11 

3 

10 

104 

13      6 

13        B 

Feb.    13 

14 

a 

13 

74 

16      0 

15      74- 

Aug.  14 

11 

3 

10 

104 

13      6 

18       3 

Feb.    20 

13 

6 

12 

9 

15      0 

14      9 

Aug.  21 

11 

3 

11 

0 

13      0 

12        9 

Feb.    27 

13 

44 

12 

104 

15      6 

15      0 

Aug.  23 

11 

3 

10 

104 

13      0 

12        9 

Mar.     6 

13 

3 

13 

0 

15      6 

15      0 

Sept  4 

11 

8 

10 

9 

13      0 

12        9 

Mar.   13 

13 

14 

12 

J04 

15      6 

15      0 

Sept  11 

11 

3 

11 

0 

13      6 

18        3 

Mar.  20 

12 

104 

12 

3 

15      44 

14      3 

S«ptl8 

12 

U 

u 

3 

18      9 

13        6 

Mar.  27 

12 

74 

12 

44 

14      9 

14      6 

;  Sept25 

11 

104 

11 

74 

14      0 

IS        9 

Apr.     8 

12 

104 

12 

3 

15      0 

14      6 

'  Oct    2 

11 

9 

11 

14 

14      0 

13        9 

Apr.    10 

12 

0 

12 

8 

15      0 

14      6 

.  Oct    9 

11 

14 

10 

9 

18      9 

13        6 

Apr.    17 

13 

14 

12 

9 

16      0 

15      0 

;  Oct.  10 

11 

0 

10 

74 

13      9 

13        6 

Apr.   24 
MAy     1 

13 

6 

18 

0 

16      9 

15      6 

!  Oct  23 

10 

104 

10 

9 

18      6 

13       44 

13 

9 

13 

0 

16      0 

15      6 

j  Oct  80 

10 

0 

10 

8 

13      6 

13        3 

May     8 

13 

3 

12 

9 

15      0 

15      6 

1  Nov.   0 

10 

44 

10 

14 

13      6 

13        3 

May    15 

13 

0 

12 

6 

IS      3 

14      6 

'  Nov.  13 

10 

74 

10 

a 

13      0 

13        3 

May    22 

12 

l\ 

12 

0 

14      6 

U      3 

i  Nov.  20 

10 

lol 

10 

6 

13      6 

13        8 

May   29 

12 

11 

74 

14      8 

14      0 

Nov.  27 

10 

m 

10 

0 

13      6 

18       8 

June    5 

11 

9 

11 

0 

13      9 

13      6 

Deo.    4 

11 

0 

10 

0 

13      6 

13       3 

Jane  12 

11 

14 

10 

n 

13      6 

13      3 

Dec  11 

11 

6 

10 

104 

13      9 

13        6 

Jone  19 

11 

14 

10 

13      9 

13      6 

Deo.  18 

11 

6 

11 

0 

13      0 

18        6 

Jane  26 

U 

14 

10 

• 

18      9 

13      6 

Deo.  25 

11 

11 

11 

0 

18      9 

13        6 

July     8 

U 

8 

11 

0 

13      9 

13      6 

While  for  the  purpose  of  oomparing  the  fluctnatiouH  this  year  with  those  expe- 
rienced within  the  limits  of  each  of  the  ten  immediately  preceding  years  the  follow- 
ing table  is  sobmitted : 


Years. 

Price  of  88  per  cent 
beet-root  per  cwt, 

Prloe  of  Java 

sugars,  Na  14/15 

fwating  terms. 

Years. 

Price  of  88  per  cent 

beetroot  per  cwt , 

£  a  b.  Hamburg. 

Prioe  of  Java 

sugars,  No.  14/ 15 

floating  terms. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 .... 
1881 

f.    d. 

29    9 
26    0 
22    9 
29    0 
25    6 
24    0 

f.    d. 

18  6 

19  6 
19    6 
19    9 

19  44 

20  9 

f.    d. 
35    0 
33    0 
26    9 
30    8 
29    6 
28    8 

f.    d. 

22  9 
24    8 

23  6 
22    9 

24  9 

25  14 

1882.... 

1883.... 

1884... 

1885.... 

1886.... 

f.     d. 
22    9 
21    74 
18    44 
16    9 
15    9 

f.     d. 

19    9 

18    0 

9    9 

10    0 

10  14 

f.     d. 
26   44 

25    6 
21104 
19    0 
17    44 

f.     d. 

24    8 
21    6 
18    74 
18  104 
12    9 

In  connection  with  the  more  admittedly  speculative  dealings  in  which,  as  iil  stock 
exchange  transactions,  operations  for  differences  or  adventures  of  the  nature  of 
'*  bulling  "  and  **  bearlne'^  form  a  large  part  of  the  business,  the  Paris  Bourse  quota- 
tions, as  fnmishinff  the  best  evidence  of  what  has  been  possible  in  these  respects,  and 
as  indioatinff  the  force  of  opinion  on  all  questions  affecting  the  article,  req^uire  to  be 
specially  referred  to.  At  the  beginning  of  January  that  market  opened  with  quota- 
tions for  No.  3  crystals  for  delivery  in  March-June,  and  May-August  at  49  francs  per 
100  kilograms  Tequal  to  about  ]9«.  lid.  per  cwt.^  for  the  former  and  49.%  francs  per 
100  kilograms  (or  equal  to  about  20«.  per  cwt.)  for  the  latter  period,  and  when  these 

2 notations  ceased  on  February  27  and  April  30  following  the  values  in  each  case  had 
eolined  to  40.1^  francs  per  100  kilojgrams  =:  16«.  3id.  per  cwt.,  and  40  francs  per  100 
kilograms  =160.  3d.  per  cwt.  respectively.  On  February  1  the  quotation  for  the  new 
crop  for  delivery  in  Octobei^annary  began  at  42.75  francs  per  100  kilogram8=17«.  4id. 
per  cwt.,  and  on  October  30,  when  operations  ended  for  what  remained  of  that 
period,  namely,  November-January,  the  price  had  gone  down  to  31.25  francs  per  100 
kilogram8.br  equal  to  about  12$,  Sd.  per  cwt.  Then  on  August  2  the  transactions  for 
January-April  began  by  sales  at  34.75  francs  per  100  kilograms,  or  equal  to  14«.  Id, 
per  owt. ;  and  on  October  14  March-June  commenced  at  34.^  francs  per  100  kilograms. 
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or  oqual  to  Vis,  lid,  per  cwt. ;  while  at  this  tlato  tbo  price  for  .Tun uary- April  is  33.87^ 
francs,  or  equal  to  I'Ss.  9d.  per  cwt.  The  current  quotation  is  for  March-Jane  of  the 
incoming  year,  and  the  resnlt  so  far  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  buyers  or  *'  bulls" 
which  is  only  fractional.  The  following  have  been  the  highest  and  lowest  quotations 
for  the  various  periods  for  which  operations  occurred  throughout  the  year : 

Ptioes  of  Paris  No»  3  cryitaU  per  owt,  during  1885. 


Delivery. 


1886. 

Mftroh-Jime j 

May-Aonist 

October^annary , 

1887. 

Janaary-April 

Maroh-^ane 


Highest. 

9. 

d. 

19 

11 

20 

0 

17 

9 

14 

11 

14 

H 

Lowest. 


9.  d. 

15  11 

16  1 
12  7 


12  Ui 

13  8 


The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  this  year,  aocording  to  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
turns,  show  that  whilst  the  weight  of  raw  sugar  landed  has  again  decreased,  that  of 
rehned  has  moved  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  as  this  is  Just  the  position  of  affairs 
which  is  most  to  be  dep16red,  the  figures  pertaining  to  the  subject,  in  their  applica- 
tion to  sugar  refininii^  as  a  British  industrv,  are  anything  but  satisfactory.  For 
the  eleven  months  ending  November  30  last  tne  total  quantity  received  was  1,037,380 
tons,  and  adding  100,000  tons  for  December  as  the  average  monthly  importation,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  full  year's  receipts,  it  may  bo  set  down  at  1,137,380  tons.  Of 
this  quantity  811,582  tons  may  be  statea  to  be  raw  sugar  and  325,798  tons  as  foreign 
refined,  which,  set  against  1)69,187  tons  of  the  former  and  266,902  tons  of  the  latter 
imported  in  1885,  982,618  tons  and  213,:):)4  t^ns  in  1884,  and  l,017,a53  tons  and  164,273 
tons  in  1883,  shows  that  whilst  the  importations  of  raw  sugar  into  this  oouatry  have 
this  year  been  157.605  tons  under  those  of  1885,  171,036  tons  under  1884,  and  206,871 
tons  under  1883,  tne  receipts  of  refined  have  been  increased  as  against  those  of  18%, 
1884,  and  1883  by  58,896  tons,  112,464  tons,  and  161,525  tons  respectively.  Of  the  im- 
1»ortations  of  raw  sugar  up  to  November  ;<0,  303,:)80  tons  were  beet-root,  and  438,202 
tons  cane  produce.  Regarding  the  deliveries  of  raw  sugar  for  refining  purposes,  the 
quantity  employed  this  year  is  32,000  tons  short  of  what  was  so  used  in  1885  and 
62,000  tons  under  that  of  1884.  The  following  lire  the  particulars  of  both  imports 
and  deliveries  of  raw  sugar  for  the  past  ten  years,  together  with  the  stocks  at  the 
end  of  each  year : 


Years. 


1876.... 
1877.... 
1878.... 
1879.... 
1880.... 

AooX • • * • 


Total  imports 

of  raw  sagar 

into  United 

Kingdom. 


780,610 
831,047 
745,019 
886^711 
850,080 
032,569 


Total   deliT 

eriesofraw 

sagar  in  four 

ports. 


Ton9. 
783,656 
725,110 
701,480 
817,653 
8211, 414 
872,689 


Totol  stocks 

of  raw  sugar 

Years. 

in  fourports. 

Ton9. 

89,637 

1882... 

171,609 

1883.. 

100,692 

1884... 

151,705 

1885  .. 

184,622 

1886... 

144,187 

Total  imports 

of  raw  sugar 

into  United 

Kingdom. 


Tant. 
991,061 

1,017,853 
982,618 
968,187 
811,582 


Total    deliv 

eriesof  raw 

sugar  in  four 

porta. 


Tons. 
869.623 
979,087 
927,327 
887,109 
875,356 


Total  stocks 
of  raw  sugar 
In  fourports. 


Tons. 
209,749 
224,363 
252,631 
258,561 
188,000 


The  imports  of  foreign  refined  sugar  have  been  as  follows : 


Tears. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Tons. 


139, 820 
171, 492 
163,324 
150, 041 
151,715 
139, 179 


Years. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Tons. 


188,452 
104,873 
213,354 
266.902 
82iV,796 
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The  following  arc  the  full  particulars  of  tbt5  imports  of  raw  and  rofined  sugar, 
accordlDg  to  the  Board  of  Traoe  returns,  up  to  30th  November : 

Raw, 

TonB. 

(Jermany - 257,519 

Hollmd 12.752 

Bfllgiom 81,239 

Fnuioe , 1,870 

Britifeh  Went  Indies  and  Demenn 91,714 

British  Bast  Indies 86,984 

CMna  and  Hong-Kong 2,413 

Kauritina 13,937 

Spanish  West  IndUIalanda 1,070 

BrazL 25^673 

Java 190,197 

Philippine  Ulands 26,651 

Porn 21,116 

Other  coontries 28,648 

741,582 
Add  probable  imports  for  Deeember 70,000 

Total 811,682 

Tons. 

Grermany 79,761 

Honand 54,684 

Betginm 6,041 

France 44,836 

United  States 70,905 

Other  ooontries 41,072 

296,708 
Addprobable  imports  for  December 80,000 

Total 825.798 

Grand  total    1,137,880 

In  dealing  with  the  general  qneetion  of  importations  reference  was  made  to  the  in- 
creasiug  importance  of  the  trade  in  foreign  refined  as  compared  with  the  regrettable 
state  of  affairs  observable  in  connection  with  business  in  the  raw  article,  bnt  as 
changes  even  here  have  occorred  it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to  the  matter  as  a 
sepnrate  and  distinct  issne.  These  changes,  which  have  reference  mainly  to  the 
80111068  of  supply,  have,  of  course,  arisen  from  the  treatment  which  the  bonnty  as  a 
atimnlaitng  meaiam  required  to  undergo  towards  deciding  the  anpromacy  of  one  or 
other  of  the  contesting  countries.  Beginning  with  the  year  1830  and  continuing  on- 
wards to  1883,  France  held  the  field  as  being  by  far  the  greatest  exporter.  In  each  of 
these  years  she  never  sent  less  than  65,000  tons;  while  in  1880,  and  again  in  1883,  her 
exports  to  this  country  reached  79.150  tons  and  72^190  tons  respectively.  During  the 
same  term  of  years  Holland  occupied  the  second  place  with  40,363  tons  in  1881.  S,518 
tons  in  18^  and  50,453  tons  in  1883.  In  1884  France  1>egan  to  show  signs  of  weak- 
ness, and  Holland,  with  an  export  of  66,373  tons  that  year  against  52,310  tons  from 
France,  now  stood  at  the  heaa  of  the  list.  In  the  same  year  America  entered  the 
field,  and  when  the  result  at  its  close  became  apparent  it  was  seen  that  she  only  fell 
short  of  France  by  197  tons,  her  exports  having  amounted  to  52,113  tons.  The  Amer- 
ican refiners  having  thus  experienced  the  benefits  accruing  to  themselves  from  the 
system  of  bounties  now  took  up  the  matter  in  an  energetic  way,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
following  year,  1885,  it  was  made  clear  that  they  had  not  only  become  the  leading 
exporters,  but  that  they  had  in  fact,  with  exports  reaching  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
within  a  fraction  of  115,000  tons,  taken  possession  of  fully  two^fifths  of  the  entire  trade. 
Holland  in  that  year  contributed  63,855  tons,  or  2.518  tons  less  than  she  did  in  1884, 
while  France  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  third-rate  bonnty  giver,  as  seen  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  her  exports  to  24,746  tons,  or  not  quite  one-half  her  returns  for  the  immediately 
preceding  year.  All  the  time  this  varying  contest  was  being  waged,  Germany  was 
making  that  steady  progress  for  which,  as  in  other  matters,  she  nas  ^n  distinguished. 
For  the  eleven  months  of  the  present  year,  Qemany  stands  at  the  top  with  79.761 
tons.  America  has.  in  consequence  of  strikes  and  reductions  in  her  drawback,  fiAilen 
to  70,905  tons  \  while  France,  which  has  only  yet  had  a  short  experience  of  her  new 
scale  of  premiums,  has  recovered  her  position  by  exporting  44,335  tons.  Holland  has 
sent  54,^  tons,  and  Russia  41,000. 

The  stock  of  sugar  held  in  this  country  and  available  for  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  the  trade  began  with  261,000  i  ons  in  January,  which,  with  moderate  fiuotu- 
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atiouB,  was  iacreased  to  330,000  tons  towards  tho  latter  end  of  June.  From  that 
period  down  to  the  present  date  the  quantity  has  been  reduced  to  188,000  tons. 

The  exports  of  raw  sucar  for  eleven  months  have  been  31,655  tons  against  21,155 
tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  total  exports  of  British  refined  sugar  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  tho  eleven 
months  ending  30th  November  last  have  been  39,938  tons,  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
again  noticeable  that  a  further  contraction  in  the  trade  has  taken  place.  In  1884, 
vmen  prices  took  much  the  same  course  they  have  done  this  year,  the  exports  reached 
59,884  tons,  while  last  year,  when  prices  followed  an  ascending  scale,  they  were  46,896 
tons  against  92,574  tons  in  1883,  48,072  tons  in  1882,  and  40,031  in  1881. 

Comparing  the  entire  business  of  this  country  with  what  has  taken  plaoe  in  the 
four  American  ports,  it  appears  that  the  total  quantity  passing  into  the  commerce  ik 
these  markets  aown  to  the  30th  November  last  was  1,037,380  tons  in  t^e  case  of  Qieat 
Britain  and  1,090,955  tons  as  regards  America.  That  of  these  respective  quantitifls 
295,798  tons  were  received  into  the  United  Kingdom  as  refined  and  741,582  tons  ss 
raw  sugar,  while  the  total  quantities  delivered  m>m  these  imports,  and  from  tiie  stock 
left  over  from  last  year,  were  784,654  tons  for  refining  purposes,  31,655  tons  of  raw 
sugar  were  re-exported,  while  10,242  tons  and  39,938  tons  were  also  exported  as  foreign 
and  British  refined  respectively.  As  concerns  America  1,090,955  tons  were  imported, 
of  which  1,032,039  tons  were  melted,  and  of  the  latter,  73,853  tons  were  exported  as 
granulated,  cubes,  &c.,  while  10,387  tons  in  a  crude  state  were  transferred  to  other 
markets.  With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  question  of  refining,  the  American  returns  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  247,385  tons.  The  imports  into  America  up  to 
30th  November  have  consisted  of  974,662  tons  of  foreign  cane  sugar  and  115,000  toni 
of  beet-root,  against  996,806  tons  and  86,122  tons  as  the  total  of  last  year,  while  the 
exports  of  refined  have  been  73,853  tons  'against  llOi^  tons  for  the  eleven  montha 
of  1885.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
three  past  years  compares  as  follows : 


Years. 


18M. 
1885. 
1888^ 


Tbraagh 

the  fbnr 

Atlantio 

ports. 


Ton§. 
038^648 
098,409 
1,098,963 


In  the 
United 


Tom. 
1,080.82 
1,1S3;S81 
1,113,<U9 


*E8tim»te  up  to  end  of  year. 

The  visible  supplies  of  sugar  available  for  Europe  and  for  those  markets  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  of  America  which,  to  a  large  extent,  draw  firom  the  same  sources, 
always  continued  in  sufiScient  abundance  to  meet  all  the  possible  demands  likely  to 
be  made  upon  them.  Indeed,  in  this  respect,  the  figures  given  from  time  to  time 
throughout  1886  kept  so  well  abreast  of  those  stated  tor  the  corresponding  dates  in 
the  preceding  year  that  the  deficiency  of  600,000  tons  predicted  as  certain  to  result  firom 
the  crop  of  1885-^86  never  appeared  in  such  a  shape  as  to  afifect  to  anything  like  that 
extent  the  comparative  position  of  these  two  epochs.  The  lowest  point  to  which  the 
supplies  fell  this  year  was  707,000  tons,  while  the  minimum  last  year  was  844,000  ton^. 
The  greatest  difference  occurred  in  December  current,  when  the  figures  indicated  an 
apparent  deficiency  of  212,000  tons  as  compared  with  those  at  the  oorresponding 
period  last  year.  This  shortcoming  was,  however,  naturally  viewed  with  indiffer- 
ence, appearing  as  it  did  on  the  eve  of  the  ingathering  of  a  crop  generally  understood 
to  be  the  largest  on  record.  At  the  close  the  visible  supply  stands  at  1,170,000  tons 
against  1,200,000  tons  at  the  end  of  1885. 

As  it  has  been  altogether  owing  to  the  system  of  bounties  panted  on  the  export  of 
sugar  by  the  producing  countries  of  the  Continent  that,  within  the  last  year  or  two.  a 
supply  largelv  in  excess  of  the  strict  requirements  of  the  trade  has  been  reached,  uid  a 
consequent  disturbance  in  the  values  of  the  article  created,  it  appears  after  what  has 
been  stated  in  these  respects  that  the  position  of  this  question  deserves  to  be  considered 
at  some  length.  This  indeed  becomes  the  more  necessary  at  a  time  when  the  system 
itself  is  in  extremtSj  and  while  there  is  yet  an  opportunity  for  considering  it  in  a  contem- 
poraneous sense.  The  sugar  bounties  in  certain  continental  countries  have  been  in 
operation  for  over  twenty  years,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  great  war  between 
France  and  Qermany  that  they  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  prices.  After  the  struggle 
with  Germany  in  1870  the  French  Government,  with  the  view  to  putting  their  finances 
in  a  sound  position,  materially  raised  the  import  duties  on  most  of  the  articles  imported 
into  France,  and  among  these  articles  was  sugar. ..  The  effect  of  this  was  that  tne  dif- 
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ftiieiice  that  ezimed  between  the  import  duty  and  the  drawbacli  granted  ou  export 
was  increased  to  snob  an  extent  as  to  amoant  to  a  sabstantial  bounty.  Kemou- 
strances  at  the  instance  of  colonial  producers,  susar  refiners,  and  the  sugar  trade  gen- 
erally, were  made  by  the  British  Government,  who  maintained  that  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Government  was  a  direct  contravention  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  between  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  in  1864  for  the  suppression  of  all 
bounties  on  the  export  of  refined  sugar.  For  three  or  four  years  a  diplomatic  war 
was  fought  by  the  Governments  of  Britain,  Holland,  and  Belgium  against  that  of 
France,  and  several  international  conferences  were  held  which  were  all  of  no  avail 
affainst  the  apparent  determination  of  France  to  hold  on  its  course.  At  length  the 
French  Government  suddenly  came  to  reason  on  the  subject,  and  of  its  own  motive  in- 
tzodnoed  an  alteration  in  their  fiscal  policy,  so  far  as  sugar  was  concerned,  which  had 
the  effisot  of  somewhat  reducing  the  export  bounty.  Bv  the  time,  however,  that  the 
advisability  of  such  changes  hiul  occurred  to  the  French  every  loaf  sugar  refinery  in 
Great  Britain  save  one  had  been  silenced. 

After  these  reforms  in  the  French  law  one  English  loaf  refinery  reopened,  and  two 
refiners,  who  up  to  that  point  had  been  making  soft  sugar,  turned  their  attention  to 
loaf  sugar,  with,  it  is  said,  some  pecuniary  success.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  sugar 
trade  no  sooner  l^id  the  French  modified  their  bounties  on  exports  than  Holland, 
which  had  been  loudest  in  the  cry  against  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Government 
for  their  breach  of  the  convention  of  1864,  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  by  alterations 
in  her  duties  and  drawbacks  so  arranged  that  the  Dutch  refiners  should  nave  as  great 
a  bounty  as  the  French  refiners  had  enjoyed.  The  Dutch  Government  were  remon- 
strated with,  but  they  treated  all  remonstrances  with  indifference.  Their  bounties 
on  the  export  of  sugar  are  still  in  operation,  and  would  be  more  directly  felt  were  it 
not  that  other  nations  have  far  out-distanced  them  in  connection  with  a  largess  which 

Srovides  the  people  of  this  country  with  sugar  below  the  natural  cost  of  production, 
.t  this  time  Germany  entered  as  a  combatant  in  the  bounty  war,  but  with  a  different 
plan  of  campaign,  ohe  did  not  propose  so  much  to  subsicuze  her  sugar  refiners  as  to 
benefit  her  sugar  manufacturers,  and  through  them  the  agricultural  interest.  By 
the  law  which  the  German  Government  passed  the  duty  was  levied  on  the  weight 
of  the  roots  that  went  into  the  fabrics  instead  of  the  finished  product  that  was  de- 
livffited  therefh>m.  The  estimated  ouantity  of  sugar  that  could  be  extracted  from  a 
given  quantity  of  roots  was  much  less  than  the  actual  quantity  obtained,  and  thus 
the  bounty  was  secured.  The  German  manufacturers  by  skillful  chemical  and  me- 
ehanical  processes  gradually  increased  the  quantity  they  could  extract  fh>m  the  roots, 
and  were  thereby  enabled  to  augment  their  bounty.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar  (that  is,  all  sugar  made  in  the  fabrics,  crystals, 
88  per  cent,  and  second  products)  increased  yearly  until  in  the  campaign  of  1884-^85 
they  produced  over  1,10(^000  tons,  a  vast  addition  to  the  campaign  of  1874-^75,  when 
they  produced  only  250,000  tons.  By  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment the  raw  sugar  manufacturing  industries  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  were 
entirely  crippled,  and  the  fabricants  of  these  nations,  especiaUy  those  of  fS:ance,  were 
Inronght  to  tne  verge  of  ruin. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  France  from  the  crop  of  1884-^85, 4is  compared 
with  1874-^5,  was  rmiuced  by  upwards  of  140,000  tons,  the  figures  being,  1874-^75, 
450,877  tons,  and  1884-^,  308,410  tons,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
total  continental  beet-root  production  increased  from  1,165,356  tons  in  1874-^75  to 
8,545,889  tons  in  1884-^85.  Austria,  too,  entered  the  lists  and  gave  a  bounty  to  her 
manufacturers  which  went  on  for  a  time,  but  it  has  fallen  to  her  lot  to  demonstrate 
very  clearly  the  weakness  of  the  system,  because  in  the  campaign  of  1879-^80  the  total 
revenue  from  the  duty  on  sugar  consumed  in  Austria  was  not  only  swallowed  up  by 
the  export  bounty,  but  the  Austrian  treasury  had  actually  to  pay  over  1,373,362  florins 
besides.  This  naturally  gave  the  Austrian  Government  an  insight  into  the  working 
of  the  system,  and  after  repeated  alterations  in  the  method  of  levying  the  duty  they 
eventually  fixed  a  minimum  revenue  which  they  were  bound  to  get  from  sugar,  this 
minimum  revenue  to  be  increased  every  year  until  a  certain  amount  is  reach^.  The 
Anstrian  bounty  is  thus  being  gradually  decreased.  Latterly,  and  in  the  face  of  such  * 
a  warning,  Russia  adopted  the  system.  In  Jnly,  1865,  the  Bussian  Government,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  ruin,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Russian  sugar  manufacturers,  is- 
sued a  decree  granting  a  bounty  of  I  ruble  per  pood,  equal  to  about  £6  bs.  per  ton, 
on  all  sugar  exported.  The  result  of  this  was  that  tne  British  market  was  deluged 
with  Russian  sugar  during  December  of  last  year  and  the  first  three  or  four  mouths 
of  this  year ;  in  all,  sometning  like  40,000  to  50,000  tons  were  sent  to  Great  Britain. 
Some  of  this  sugar  went  into  the  refineries,  a  considerable  portion  went  into  direct  con- 
sumption, and  the  balance  still  lies  in  warehouse  in  London.  The  finances  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  however,  not  being  in  a  state  to  bear  this  strain,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  bounty  has  since  been  intimated.  Whilst  all  the  countries  referred  to  have  at  least 
had  the  pretertt  of  stimn  lating  a  natural  industry^  the  case  which  now  falls  to  be  con- 
■ideied,  namely,  that  of  the  United  States,  admits  of  no  such  compromise,  and  for 
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this  reason,  and  for  the  still  stronger  one  that  the  gr&nting  of  bounties  on  export  ia 
in  direct  violation  of  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  tbe  United  States  it  is  perhaps 
more  extraordinary  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  Gtovernment  of  the  United  States  passed  a  law  in  July,  1883,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  a  bountv  of  39  cents  per  100  pounds,  equal  to  la.  9^d.  per  owt.,  on  all  hard 
sugar,  granulated,  Slc,  was  derivable  from  exports.  The  consequence  of  this  has 
been  that  raw  sugar  imported  from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  can  be  refined  inNew 
York  and  re-exported  to  England  at  a  price  considerably  under  what  it  stands  tiie 
consumer  on  the  spot.  This  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  taxing  themselves  to  give  the  English  people  cheaper  sugar  than  they  them- 
selves enjoy  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  their  yearly  exportations  to  this 
country  from  2,340  tons  in  1882  to  something  like  115,000  tons  in  1885.  A  petition 
which  was  presented  to  the  Government  at  Washington  by  a  number  of  merchiUitB 
and  other  traders  throughout  the  States  who  did  not  et^oy  the  privileges  of  their 
sugar-manufacturing  brethren  gave  rise  to  an  inquiry  into  the  question,  and  recently 
a  reduction  of  22  cents  per  100  pounds  was  provisionally  ordered  pending  a  further 
investigation  as  to  the  remaining  17  cents  still  left  for  the  United  States  reSners. 
The  latest  development  of  the  bounty  hallucination  has  been  the  action  of  the  French 
Government  in  aaopting  the  tactics  of  that  of  Germany  in  fhrtbering  their  sugar 
manufactures.  In  order  to  outdo  the  relatively  moderate  German  bounty,  however, 
the  French  have  so  arranged  that  their  fabricants  shall  now  have  a  bounty  of  aboot 
£7  to  £8  per  ton.  Accoraing  to  the  most  recent  advices,  the  richness  of  the  roots  for 
the  campaign  1886-^87  is  estimated  to  give  a  yield  of  about  10  per  cent.,  and  as  the 
duty  is  only  levied  on  the  assumption  of  a  yield  of  6  per  cent.,  40  per  cent,  of  the 
sugar  produced  will  be  exempt  &om  duty.  The  estimated  production  of  this  cam- 
paign is  about  500,000  tons.  Forty  per  cent,  of  this  gives  200,000,  which  at  say  45 
f^ncs  per  100  kilograms  will  leave  a  deficit  to  theFrenchtreasury  of  about  90,000;000 
francs,  eciual  to  about  three  million  and  a  half  sterling. 

Witn  this  sum  tbe  French  manufacturers  are  flooding  the  British  markets  with 
crystals  which,  being  fit  for  immediate  consumption,  present  an  eletnent  of  competi- 
tion against  which  the  English  refiner  cannot  possibly  cope.  What  the  next  phaae 
in  the  '*  war  of  bounties"  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  This  latest  move  on 
the  part  of  France  is,  however,  the  redwstio  ad  ad«iird»m,  and  so  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  this  stage  having  at  lengtn  been  reached,  some  change  which  will  place  tbe 
sugar  trade  on  a  more  equitable  basis  cannot  be  distant.  It  isrumored^that  the 
British  Government  have  taken  up  the  question,  and  are  at  present  negotiating  for 
the  assembly  of  an  international  conference  of  all  the  powers  interested  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coming  to  some  agreement  towards  a  remedy  either  by  the  abolition  of  duties 
on  sugar  in  all  the  countries  or  by  some  other  means  which  will  have  the  same  effect 
This  rumor,  however,  requires  confirmation. 

With  reference  to  the  estimates  of  the  crops  which  for  the  year  1887  must  fonish 
sugar  for  Europe  and  for  those  States  of  the  American  Republic  which  draw  their 
supplies  from  Ifhe  same  sources  the  present  calculation  is  that  the  total  production 
will  reach  4,983,000  tons,  and  that  the  following  is  likely  to  be  the  order  in  which 
that  quantity  is  to  be  contributed : 


Conntries. 


Cane  sugar 

Cuba 

Java 

Brazil 

Manila 

Louisiana 

Demerara 

Kauri  tins 

Poi-toRico 

East  Indies 

Trinidad 

Gaadelonpe 

Martinique 

Barbadoes 

Reunion 

Jamaica 

Pern 

Egypt 

Surinam 


Estimate 
188ft-'87. 


Tont, 

775,000 

30^,000 

800,000 

170,000 

105,000 

118,000 

100,000 

45,000 

80,000 

60,000 

40,000 

40.000 

55,000 

34,000 

18.000 

40,000 

50,000 

8.000 


Yield 

1885-'86. 


Tom. 

692, 000 

366,000 

190,000 

220,000 

127.900 

110.000 

114, 000 

40,000 

50,000 

51.000 

36.000 

33,000 

44,000 

34,000 

19,000 

35,000 

65,000 

6,000 


Countries. 


Oane  myar— Continued 

Natal 

Antigua  and  St  Kltts . . . 

Total 

Beet-root  iugar. 

Germany 

Anstria*Hungary 

France 

Russia  and  Poluid 

Belgium 

Holland,  Ao 

Total 

Grand  total 


Estimate 
188»-'87. 


Totu. 
12,000 
20,000 


960,000 
525^000 
500,000 
476,000 
80,000 
50,000 


2,580,000 


4,963,000 


TMd 
1885^m 


is^oao 

20.0M 


2.408,000         2,267,900 


835.09 
877,031 
298,407 
560.812 
48^421 
37,500 


2,m751 
4.414.(&i 


The  business  of  refiniufi^  in  the  local  markets  of  Glasgow  and  Greenock  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  year.    The  stock  of  raw-sugar  ah  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  year  was  66,334  tons.  The  imports  of  all  descriptions  of  that  material 
since  then  and  down  to  the  present  date  have  been  201,805  tons.  Of  the  aggregate 
of  26S,  12^  tons  as  the  supply  available  in  the  Clyde  markets  throughoat  the  year, 
233,26(5  tons  have  been  delivered  for  refining  purposes,  whilst  745  tons  were  trans- 
shipped to  other  markets,  thus  leaving  'M,128  tons  of  stock  to  be  carried  forward  to 
1887.  These  deliveries  for  refining  show  a  diminution  of  9,475  tons  as  compared  with 
last  year's  work,  and  it  is  still  more  unsatisfactory  to  remark  that  contrasted  with 
the  lowest  returns  during  the  previous  ten  years,  namely,  those  of  the  year  1876,  when 
239,410  tons  were  employed,  tnere  has  been  a  fallingoff  of  6,144  tons.  The  said  im- 
ports have  consisted  of  84,909  tons  of  cane  and  116,896  tons  of  beet-root  sugar.  The 
oeet-xoot  has  been  chiefly  of  German  production,  while  the  cane  produce  has  been 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  direct  importations  and  purchases  of  off-coast  cargoes  of 
Java  sugars.  The  British  colonies,  which  in  former  times  were  the  mainstay  of  the 
Clyde  sugar  trade,  have  this  year  only  contributed  7,753  tons  to  its  supplies.  The 
stock  assumed  its  largestproportions  in  May,  when  over  86,000  tons  were  estimated 
as  being  in  warehouse.  Tne  figures  thereafter  followed  a  somewhat  rapid  downward 
course  until  about  33,000  tons  appeared  as  the  quantity  in  store  in  thefirsthalf  of  the 
current  month.  To-day  the  stock  is  estimated,  according  to  Messrs.  William  Connal 
&,  Co.'s  returns,  at  34,128  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  stocks,  imports,  and  deliveries  to  refin- 
eries from  1876  to  the  end  of  the  present  year : 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


8took« 

at  end  of 

year. 

Total 
imporU. 

T&m. 

Total  de- 
liToriM. 

Ton», 

Tont. 

17.566 

226,834 

239, 410 

89,610 

262,844 

240.462 

31,734 

243,706 

250,745 

82.838 

247,864 

240,330 

80,668 

243,852 

214,308 

36.792 

270,929 

260,290 

Yean. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Stocks 

at  end  of 

year. 


TonM. 

46,760 

61. 678 

48,898 

66,334 

34,128 


Total 
imports. 


2V>iM. 
250,146 
260,631 
229,643 
260,737 
201,805 


Total  de- 
liveries. 


Tont. 

240,183 

245,141 

242,832 

243, 3U1 

234,011 


Compared  with  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  the  following  are  the  results: 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
188$ 
1886 


London. 


Totu. 

335,548 

804,563 

885^178 

849,187 

825^813 

806,111 


Imports. 


Liver- 
pool. 


Tcna. 

258,745 

202,845 

287,003 

314,988 

262,657 

239,732 


Clyde. 


Ton9. 

270,929 

250,140 

260,  OJl 

2-29,643 

260,737 

201, 805 


BristoL 


Ton». 

43,850 

45,850 

55.030 

54, 208 

53,526 

55,108 


London. 


Tont. 

332,529 

834,186 

897,460 

852,037 

820.011 

824,456 


Deliveries. 


Liver- 
pool. 


Tont. 

251,724 

260,710 

284.944 

280.724 

277,441 

257,389 


Clyde. 


Tont. 
260.299 
240.183 
245, 141 
242. 332 
243, 301 
234,011 


BristoL 


Tont. 
44,550 
44,940 
52,950 
55,040 
49,546 
59,400 


From  these  deliveries  it  ap\>ears  that  tho  decrease  in  refining  in  the  United  Kingdom 
chiefly  applies  to  Liverpool. 

The  exports  of  Clyde-made  sugars  are  about  11,000  tons,  against  14,183  tons  last 
year,  and  have  thus  shared  in  tho  weakness  which  has  bee q, observable  in  this  branch 
as  a  whole.    The  following  is  a  comparison  of  ten  years*  business : 


Years. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Tons. 


26,684 
15,900 
18.000 
18,000 
19. 146 
16,520 


Years. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Tods. 


18,034 
16,021 
23,004 
14,183 
11,000 


This  position  of  affairs  as  regards  exports  is  all  the  nioro  surprising,  seeing  that  the 
prices  for  Clyde  sugars  this  year  have  maintained  relatively  as  low  a  level  as  those  of 
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other  markets,  and  have  in  fact  exhibited  a  lower  average  value  than  at  any  prevuHu 
period.  The  foliowint^  table  gives  a  oumparison  of  this  year's  values  with  those  of 
the  past  Ave  years: 


Crystsia. 

Good  mediam. 

Otood  yellow. 

LowyeUow. 

Yean. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

1881 

9.   d, 
38    0 
82    8 
81    0 
29    6 
28    8 
22    0 

9.   d. 
31    6 
80    8 
29    9 
20    6 
19    8 
17    8 

9.   d. 
29    6 
27    0 
24    0 

20  6 

21  0 
19    8 

«.   d. 

26    6 
24    8 
21    0 

12  6 

13  0 
16    8 

f .   d, 
26    0 
23    9 
20    6 
16    9 
19    0 
16    6 

f.     d, 

28    0 
20    9 
17    6 

10  6 

11  8 
9    9 

§,   d. 
»    9 

20    8 
18    6 
15    6 

17  9 

18  8 

f.  d. 

20   6 

1882 

17    6 

1888 

16   6 

1884 

9   6 

1885 

10    8 

1886 

8  9 

As  illustrative  of  the  low  condition  to  which  this  once  valuable  commodity  has 
fallen,  it  may  be  observed  that,  considered  weight  for  weight,  it  now  ranks  in  point 
of  retail  value  with  such  articles  as  oatmeal,  barley,  pease,  flour,  Ac,  Now,  when  it 
is  remembered  how  little  is  needed  to  bring  any  of  these  commodities  to  the  market 
as  compared  with  the  costly  chemical  and  mechanical  processes  needful  to  produce 
and  refine  sugar,  it  appears,  considering  the  principle  upon  which  this  anomalous  po- 
sition of  affairs  depends,  as  if  the  time  for  some  important  change  could  not  be  dis- 
tant. 

Of  the  326,000  tons  of  foreign  refined  sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  this 
year  about  one-third  of  this  quantity  has  passed  into  consumption  throujgn  Uie  me- 
dium of  Glasgow  importers.  The  following  are  the  highest  ana  lowest  pnoes  of  each 
month  during  the  year : 


Month. 


188& 
jMiiiary  — 
February... 

HMvh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aninist 

September  . 

October 

KoTomber . . 
December  .. 


American  grana' 
lated,  *'H.andB." 


Highest, 

a  f.  i.,  per 

owt 


9.  d. 

19  9 

18  4i 
.17  6 

19  8 
19  0 
17  0 
16  lOi 
16  8 
16  8 
16  1| 


17 
16 


0 
9 


Lowest, 

af.i.,  per 

cwt. 


t. 

18 
17 
16 
16 
17 

16  9 
16  8 
16  0 
16  101 
16  10{ 
16  0 
16     0 


Dutch  croshed, 
superior. 


Highest, 

f.  o.  b., 

per  cwt. 


t. 

19 
18 
17 
17 
17 
16 
16  4| 
16  1ft 
16  8 
15  10ft 
15  4ft 
15      ift 


d, 
6 

8 
6 
9 
6 
0 


Lowest, 

fab., 

per  cwt. 


f. 
18 
17 
16 
16 


d, 
6 
0 
9 
9 


16     1ft 
16     0 


15 
15 


9 
tf 


16  ift 

16  0 

14  9 

14  9 


Dutch  crushed, 
No.  L 


Highest, 

f.  o,  b., 

per  cwt. 


f. 

19 

18 

17 

17 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

14 


d, 
8 
0 
0 
8 
0 
6 
0 
9 
9 
6 
9 
9 


Lowest, 

fab., 

per  cwt. 


t. 

18 
16 


d, 
0 
9 


16     8 
16      4ft 


16 
14 


9 
6 


16     8 
15     0 


15 
14 


0 
6 


14     8 
14     8 


Austrian  omsbed. 


Highest. 

fab., 

per  cwt. 


f. 
18 
17 


d. 

8 

8 


16     8 
16     0 


15 
15 
16 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 


9 

0 

8 
8 

4ft 


Lowest, 

lab., 

per  cwt. 


§, 

17 

16 

16 

14 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

18 

18 

U 


d. 
4ft 

8 

3 

6 
6 
8 

9 


liBITH. 


Bepart  of  OomuI  MalmroB. 

The  tabulated  statistics  regarding  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this 
consular  district,  appended  to  this  report,  are  summarized  thus: 

(A.)  Statement  of  imports  at  Leith  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  showing  the 
quantities  and  average  values  of  the  various  articles  and  the  countries  whence  im- 
ported. The  total  value  amounts  to  $12,783,021.70,  being  a  decrease  of  $2,653,415.&0 
from  the  amount  for  preceding  year.  (Besides  these  there  have  been  larse  imports 
to  Leith  and  other  parts  of  this  consular  district  by  way  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow, 
overland.) 

(B.)  Statement  of  the  exports  at  Leith  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  showing 
the  total  value  of  these  to  be  $1,731,971.85,  which  is  a  decrease  of  $54,364.85  fh>m  the 
amount  in  1885, 
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(C.)  StutemeDt  showing  the  nayigiktion  at  the  port  of  Leith  for  the  year  ending 
Aagnst  *M,  1886.  By  this  statement  it  is  shown  that  daring  the  year  there  entered 
the  port  of  I/eith  1,;516  vessels,  having  a  total  harden  of  613,369  toos,  which  is  a  de- 
crease of  29  vessels  and  22,923  tons  harden  from  last  year.  Daring  the  same  period 
there  cleared  920  vessels,  of  the  total  harden  of  460,313  tons,  representing  a  decrease 
of  25  vessels,  381  tons  harden,  from  last  year. 

(D.)  Statement  of  the  declared  exports  from  this  consalar  district  to  the  United 
States  dnrinff  the  year  ending  Septemher  30,  1886,  showing  the  total  amoant  to  he 
$843,961.62,  inclasive  of  amoant  of  declared  exports  from  the  consalar  agency  at  Gal- 
ashiels, which  is  a  decrease  from  last  year  of  $51,941.88. 

(£.)  Statement  of  the  declared  exports  from  the  consalar  agency  at  Galashiels  to 
the  United  States  of  America  daring  the  year  ending  Septemher  30.  1886,  showing  the 
total  valae  of  these  to  he  $215,205.87,  which  is  aa  increase  of  $77,990.67  over  the 
amoant  last  year. 

The  shipping  trade  of  this  port  has  been  qniet,  although  at  the  present 
time  a  brisker  appearance  is  presented  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
put  upon  the  continental  trade  to  get  as  much  done  as  possible  before 
the  closing  of  the  Baltic  ports.  Freights  continue  to  rule  low,  being 
much  the  same  as  at  this  period  last  year,  and  the  wages  of  sailors  and 
firemen  have  undergone  no  change.  The  iron-ship  building  trade  still 
suffers  from  the  depression,  and  though  the  slightly  higher  prices  now 
being  procured  by  merchants  for  certain  kinds  of  food-products  led 
them  to  speak  of  improving  trade,  the  general  community  have  not  felt 
its  effects  as  yet. 

PROVISIONS. 

The  trade  in  hog  products  throughout  the  past  year  has  been  moder- 
ately prosperous.  The  packing  season  opened  with  prices  in  the  United 
States  relatively  higher  than  in  this  country,  and  continued  so  during  the 
winter  with  a  slow  demand,  closing  dull,  with  stocks  and  imports  under 
an  average.  The  unexpected  scarcity  of  light  meats  during  the  sum- 
mer season  kept  demand  well  up  to  supply,  and  during  July  and  Au- 
gust imports  were  not  equal  to  requirements,  the  season  closing  with 
light  stocks  and  a  brisk  sale  at  full  prices. 

The  quality  of  meat  packed  has  been  good,  cut  and  cure  on  the  whole 
excellent,  but  in  the  autumn  there  has  ^n  considerable  complaint  and 
loss  through  taint  and  glut,  the  favorite  borax-cure  proving  suitable 
only  for  immediate  use,  and  frequently  arriving  out  of  condition. 

In  lard,  value  ruled  low  and  steady  during  winter,  but  direct  imports 
of  American  prime  steam  lard  were  much  smaller  than  of  late  years,  its 
place  being  to  a  great  extent  taken  by  ^'Danish  refined"  lard — ^that  is, 
American  prime  steam  lard  taken  to  Copenhagen,  refined,  and  re-ex- 
ported thence,  being  sold  landed  here  at  about  10  per  cent,  under  price 
of  American,  the  extra  freight  and  charges  amounting  to  probably  as 
much  more.  The  Danish  iSrd  is  white  and  firm  and  nearly  free  from 
the  disagreeable  flavor  of  refined  lard.  In  hot  weather,  from  its  firm- 
ness, it  is  preferred  to  prime  steam. 

DAIST  PBODUOTS. 

Imports  of  dairy  produce  have  been  less  than  of  recent  years. 

Ofaeese  opened  moderate  in  price ;  no  old  stocks  and  a  foir  consump- 
tive demand.  Buying  in  advance  of  requirementA  has  for  the  last  two 
or  three  seasons  resulted  in  heavy  losses ;  therefore,  when  it  became 
clear  that  make  was  short,  prices  rapidly  advanced  and  the  stocks  were 
only  sufiicient  for  immediate  requirements,  the  season  closing  with  no 
stocks  in  first  hands.  The  total  imports  of  cheese  ai*e  estimated  at  one- 
third  less  than  those  of  last  year. 
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The  growing  preference  for  Ganadiaa  over  States  cheese  has  been 
more  marked  than  before,  the  best  Canadian  factories  commanding  2 
shillings  to  4  sbillings  per  cwt.  over  highest  obtainable  for  finest  Nov 
York  State. cheese.  The  superiority  claimed  for  Canadian  cheese  is 
said  to  arise  from  the  better  handling  and  finish  in  manuCactare,  ab- 
sence of  heating  or  strong  flavor,  and  their  greater  suitability  for  keep- 
ing over  the  winter. 

The  batter  imports  of  finest  qoality  have  been  small,  as  supplies 
could  be  got  on  better  terms  from  Ir^nd  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
while  there  is  now  no  market  for  infenor  goods,  their  place  being  taken 
by  the  better  makes  of  Dutch  butterine. 

Some  of  the  finest  butter  received  here  this  season  came  from  South- 
ern Minnesota. 

There  is  a  large  market  in  this  district  for  fine  batter. 

The  sale  of  canned  goods  since  last  year  has  presented  no  particular 
feature  of  interest,  and  on  the  whole  has  maintained  the  average  of 
recent  years.  Bad  trade  has  to  a  certain  extent'curtailed  the  consump- 
tion of  some  articles  of  this  description  while  it  has  not  affected  others. 

The  sale  of  compressed  meats  has  rather  declined,  while  that  of 
canned  firnits  has  advanced. 

WHEAT  AND  AaBIOULTTTBAL  PBODUOTS. 

The  latter  part  of  last  year  was  particularly  well  fitted  for  sowing  winter 
wheat,  and  a  large  breadth  was  got  into  the  ground  on  a  good  and  suit- 
able bed,  likely  to  come  on  well,  and  tor  a  time  it  showed  every  pros- 
pect of  gaining  a  vigorous  and  prosperous  growth.  In  SootUuid  there 
is  but  little  spring  wheat  grown,  attention  being  principally  directed  to 
the  wheat  sown  during  winter,  and  that^  last  winter,  looked  particalarly 
strong  on  the  ground,  and  bade  fair,  well  up  to  the  early  part  of  spring, 
to  be  a  full  and.  fair  crop.  Later  on  the  season  became  cold  and  un- 
genial,  being  deficient  in  sunshine  and  occasionally  severe,  and,  as  the 
spring  advanced  towards  summer,  ftequently  wet  and  unsatisfactory. 
This  continued  until  July  and  August,  causing  growers  as  well  as  the 
public  to  dread  a  late  reaping  time,  and  causing  great  risk  in  securing 
the  grain  in  sound  condition.  Towards  end  of  September  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  white  grain  crop  in  the  higher  districts  of  Scotland  re- 
mained still  more  or  less  exposed,  while  all  the  earlier  districts  have 
been  able  to  secure  wheat  and  barley  as  well  as  oats  in  comparatively 
sound  order.  Indeed,  in  some  parts  oats  rather  suffered  where  they 
were  exposed  to  the  ungenial  and  cold  night  and  days.  Pastures  and 
turnips,  however,  greatly  benefited  by  the  rain  which  fell  occasionally, 
and  these  appear  to  promise  well  for  farmers  and  generally  for  feeders. 
Barley  is  believed  to  be  the  best  crop  of  the  season.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  nearly  an  average  as  to  quantity,  but  not  so  satisfeictory  as  to  qu8^^ 
ity  as  could  be  wished,  being  sometimes  rather  dark  and  stained  in 
color  and  coarse.  Malsters  and  brewers  complain  that  they  have  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  fine  malting  quality,  and  the  choicest  lost  of  good 
Chevalier^  of  heavy  weight,  bring  a  fair  price. 

Wheat  IS,  as  a  whole,  of  moderately  good  yield  and  of  fair  weight, 
though  rather  coarser  and  not  of  so  gwd  quality  as  last  year.  The 
yield  is  estimated  to  be  about  20  per  cent,  under  an  average  crop,  while 
the  weights  run  from  60  pounds  to  63  pounds  per  bushel  of  a  good  crop. 
Oats  are  somewhat  various  as  to  yield,  but  are  also  turning  out  pretty 
well.  They  are  supposed  to  be  20  per  cent,  under  an  average,  while 
the  weights  run  from  38  pounds  to  44  pounds  per  busheL    The  quality, 
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where  they  have  not  been  tlamaged  by  wet  or  other  exposure,  is  pretty 
good,  and  the  color,  although  sometimes  dark,  is  in  some  cases  good. 
While  the  grain  has  suffered  from  wet  to  some  extent,  it  is  less  injored 
than  might  be  expected. 

Potatoes  are  generally  good  and  wonderfully  sound.  Sometimes  they 
show  damage  ^m  frost. 

Turnips  have  rather  improved  from  the  wet  and  look  well. 

WOOLEN  INDUSTBY. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  the  depression  which  char- 
acterized the  tweed  trade  during  1885  continued,  and,  indeed,  became 
more  severe,  the  outlook  for  1886  being  very  gloomy,  but  a  demand 
sprang  up  about  the  month  of  April  and  it  still  exists.  Foreign  wool 
has  during  the  last  six  mouthy  or  so  risen  in  value  50  to  60  per  cent., 
and  the  price  of  goods  has  correspondingly  increased.  This  has  been 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  large  holders,  but  the  impetus  that  trade 
has  received  is  not  regarded  as  possessing  any  permanency.  Home 
wools  and  their  products  have  also  risen,  but  not  to  the  same  extent, 
the  raw  material  not  having  previously  depreciated  so  far.  Profits  have 
as  a  rule  been  small,  and  the  tweed  trade,  notwithstanding  its  activity, 
cannot  at  the  present  time  be  said  to  be  in  its  heyday. 

The  hosiery  industry  has  been  brisk  and  the  output  has  been  greater 
than  last  year.  In  Hawick,  which  is  the  seat  of  it  in  the  district,  it  has 
been  extended  by  the  erection  of  factories,  and  is  in  a  healthy  and  pros- 
X>erous  condition. 

OBAIN  AND  FLOXTB. 

In  the  trade  with  Leith  during  the  past  year  the  usual  large  and  in- 
creasing supply  of  goods  has  b^n  received  from  the  United  States. 

The  import  of  American  flour  has  been  marked  by  the  special  feature 
noted  of  recent  years,  namely,  the  growing  proportion  of  produce  im- 
ported as  flour  as  compared  with  imports  of  wheat. 

The  flour  manufactured  by  Northwestern  millers  being  preferred  by 
Scotch  bakers  to  that  prepared  from  same  or  similar  wheat  by  local 
millers,  prices  were  unsatisfactory  throughout  the  year,  with  supplies 
generally  in  excess  of  demand,  leading  in  summer  and  autumn  to  con- 
gestion in  stocks  of  Patents  and  consequent  fall  in  prices  much  below 
cost  of  production,  ^^ Minnesota  Patents"  declining  to  27«.  6d,  ($6.69) 
and  2S8,  ($6.81)  per  280  pounds,  and  resulting  in  heavy  loss  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  growth  in  capacity  of  production  as  well  by  new  mills  as  exten- 
sion of  old  mills  and  the  great  attention  now  given  to  the  export  trade 
cause  the  regular  supply  of  flour  to  be  such  as  can  with  difficulty  be  ab- 
sorbed when  demand  is  brisk  and  with  any  temporary  slackening  in 
sale  is  sufficient  to  glut  the  market. 

The  year  closed  with  a  better  sale  for  forward  delivery  at  prices  con- 
siderably above  lowest  point,  part  of  rise  being  caused  by  higher  freights. 
Stocks  of  flour  estimated  at  about  one-third  less  than  at  same  time  of 
the  year  previous. 

The  following  statement  shows  that  the  United  States  sends  to  this 
port  the  largest  total  both  of  grain  and  flour,  although  the  former  is 
327,240  bushels  under  the  returns  of  1885. 

The  flour  import  from  the  United  States  is  the  largest  ever  received 
in  Leith  from  any  country  in  one  year. 

H.  Ex.  171 46 
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Bassia  shows  a  great  falling  oft',  the  imports  of  grain  i^m  tbatooofi- 
try  amonntiug  to  only  1,521,600  bushels  daring  1886  against  2,659,136 
bushels  in  previous  year. 

jMporto  of  ^Ain  vrndfiwr^  1886  mid  1886. 


j^oin— 


trnited  Stotes.  . 

KmuiiA 

Turkey 

Germany 

Auatria 

Africa 

Fraooe 

Sweden 

Canada 

Iforway 

AnBtralia 

Sooth  America 

Denmark 

Hambarg 

Holland 

Italy 


Scotland 
Eofflaod. 
Ireland.. 


Total 


Total  quantity  of  all 
deaoriptions  ox  grain. 


188«. 


2,236,600 
1,621,600 
842,416 
644,512 
371.868 
413,632 
164.804 
801,552 
288,892 
8.152 


88,028 
60,880 
74^448 
20,712 


6,905,406 
588,816 
161,468 


7,785»800 


1885. 


BvalkdM, 

2,668,840 

2,650,056 

1,501,828 

711,424 

650,000 

438,064 

248.904 

169,010 

150, 21:6 

105,006 

89,21X1 

60,640 

38.672 

28,496 

15,176 

14.456 


d,  875. 624 

395,440 

H7.W4 

8.168 


9,977,186 


Total  ooantlty  of 
noor. 


1886. 


Bamia. 

267.671 

72 


8,064 
51,125 

»  •  •  •         «  • 

8,704 


12,: 


86 


374,016 

US 

11,845 


1885. 


BarrtU. 

19a;  5^ 


18,.a05 
78, 7W 

21,618 


25,879 
48,860 


880,409 
7,872 


•  J  ..   .  . , . 


885,914  i      888,570 


THE  ABBOW  LHOS  OF  STEAlliEBS. 


The  Arrow  Shipping  Company,  of  Leith,  continue  to  foster  and  im- 
prove the  regular  communication  between  Kew  York  and  Leith,  and 
their  line  of  steamers  is  now  in  a  steady  and  prosperous  condition. 
The  steamers  running  now  are  fast  and  powerful,  carrying  from  3,500 
to  5,000  tons,  whilst  in  the  year  1880,  when  the  trade  was  in  course  of 
formation,  the  maximum  was  about  2,000  tons.  This  shows  the  increas- 
ing magnitude  of  the  trade,  besides  which  the  sailings  are  much  more 
frequent. 

The  trade  during  1885  by  the  Arrow  line  comprised  about  thirty 
arrivals,  bringing  forward  the  following  produce,  nainely,  22,000  tons 
wheat,  11,000  tons  maize,  67  tons  barley,  380  tons  peas,  351,500  siwiks 
flour,218  barrels  flour,  1,600  sacks  oatmeal,  80  boxes  maizena,  4,660 
bags  cotton-seed  meal,  1,250  bags  linseed,  10  barrels  oil  meal^  33,600 
barrels  sugar,  4,250  barrels  treacle,  325  barrels  sirup,  17,800  cases 
canned  meat,  114  cases  canned  fruit,  250  barrels  apples,  714  boxes 
cheese,  700  boxes  bacon,  55  barrels  pork,  25  tierces  beef^  1,280  hogs- 
heads tallow,  3,770  pails  lard,  4,834  tierces  lard,  400  boxes  soap,  20,000 
bags  oilseed  cake,  400  bales  sisal  hemp,  4,700  b^les  cotton,  as  also  con- 
signments of  oil,  tobacco,  alcohol,  clover-seed,  grass  seed,  lampblack, 
blacking,  resin,  sewing  machines,  hardware,  chairs,  washboards,  wooden- 
ware,  £^. 

There  is  no  strikingly  new  feature  in  the  imports  by  the  Arrow  line, 
except  perhaps  in  the  large  consignments  of  sugar  which  have  come 
forward.  This,  however,  will  probably  be  checked  by  the  late  reduc- 
tion of  the  Government  drawback  to  exporters  in  the  United  States. 
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Mami&ctares  are  still  a  leading  class  of  imports,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  end  to  the  many  novelties  coming  from  the  American  side. 

The  outward  trade  is  being  siK^cessfuUy  worked  up,  and  now  there 
are  heavy  cargoes  being  exported,  the  steamers  going  from  Leith  via 
Middlesbro'and  Dundee,  where  considerable  quantities  of  iron  and  bale 
goods  are  shipped  to  the  United  States.  This  has  added  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  Arrow  line,  strengthening  and  encouraging  the  owners  to 
continue  their  project.  Freights,  out  and  home,  ruled  very  low  in  1886; 
but  the  worst  seems  now  past,  and  this  year  it  is  expected  that  a  re- 
munerative market  will  be  open  for  shippers,  ship-owners,  and  pur- 
chasers. 

PBOVISION  TBABE. 

Throughout  the  year  1886  the  provision  trade  of  Leith  has  been  fairly 
good  and  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  nothing  of  a  very  unusual  charac- 
ter having  occurred  to  mark  it. 

Butter. — In  the  month  of  January  the  price  of  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
Holstein  estate  fodder  butter  opened  at  132«.  ($32.12),  and  with  slight 
fluctuations  maintained  this  figure  until  the  beginning  of  February, 
when  a  weekly  decline  set  in  and  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  till 
end  of  June,  when  the  lowest  price  of  the  year  was  reached — 968. 
($23.36)  per  cwt.  In  July  a  steady  reaction  ensued  from  week  to  week, 
and  at  the  end  of  September  the  value  of  finest  Danish  grass  butter  was 
quoted  at  140«.  ($34.06)  per  cwt.  Fodder  butter  began  to •  arrive  in 
October,  and  met  a  dragging  sale,  as  it  generally  does  in  this  market, 
and  since  then  to  the  close  of  the  year  the  trade  ruled  without  any  great 
animation.  The  keeping  quality  of  Danish  butter  has,  generally  sx>eak- 
ing,  not  been  altogether  satisfactory  during  past  year,  a  fault  which 
some  have  attributed  to  the  want  of  ice,  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
of  washing  the  butter  free  from  milk.  Danish  factory  butter,  however, 
kept  well  and  gave  great  satisfaction.  The  direct  arrivals  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe  into  this  port  for  the  year  are  95,624  casks  against 
104^054  in  1885. 

Average  monthly  quotaHane  of  DanUh  estate  hutter^  per  cwt,y  for  the  laet  seven  years. 
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84  06 
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26  03 

31  14 

28  70 

27  74 
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29  19 

37  47 

30  16 

au  16 
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30  65 
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31  14 

30  16 
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27 
28 
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31 
34 
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98 
22 
16 
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0{) 
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• 

M* 

a 

1 

1 

i 

1 

o 

$27  SO 

$20  44 

$33  33 

$31  U 

29  20 

32  60 

33  82 

33  58 

31  14 

34  06 

37  95 

86  50 

31  14 

82  60 

85  52 

37  23 

31  14 

34  06 

35  03 

36  50 

3.')  27 

36  50 

37  47 

87  95 

84  55 

36  74 

87  71 

38  44 

I 


$38  83 
32  12 
87  47 

36  98 

37  47 
39  42 
87  95 


A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  trade  is  the  iini>ortation  of  butterine, 
large  quantities  of  which  arrive  weekly.  It  is  of  wholesome  quality 
and  meets  with  a  sure  market.  A  result  of  this  is  that  the  lower  grades 
of  continental  and  Canadian  butters  have  been  all  but  neglected,  the 
imports  of  the  latter  again  showing,  as  was  the  case  iu  previous  year,  a 
decrease.  For  the  finer  creameries,  Canadian,  N^ew  York,  and  Western 
States,  there  is  always  a  demand,  and  shipments  during  the  season 
brought  good  prices. 
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Cheese. — A  large  business  oontiQues  doing  in  cheese.  Dat»h  and 
home  makes  have  had  a  good  share  of  attention,  partly  on  accoant  of 
the  high  prices  asked  for  Canadian.  A  good  business  in  Canadian  was 
done  early  Id  1886,  but  the  imports  for  the  season,  alike  with  those  of 
butter,  show  latterly  a  falling  off. 

Lard. — ^The  lard  trade  has  not  been  subject  to  the  violent  fluctuations 
that  characterized  it  in  recent  years,  and  a  steady  demand  has  been  ex- 
perienced. Besides  the  imports  from  the  United  IStates  regular  ship- 
ments of  Danish  lard  are  being  imported  and  taken  up  by  consumers. 

Hams  and  haoon. — In  hams  and  bacon  a  steady  and  active  business 
has  been  done.  From  the  beginning  of  1886  prices  of  hams  stiffened 
and  moved  gradually  upward  till  the  winter  shipmeuts  from  America 
commenced.  The  year  closed  with  prices  some  shillings  dearer  than 
in  January,  and  the  belief  is  that  they  will  not  touch  a  much  lower 
point. 

LUMBEB  TRADE. 

At  the  close  of  1885  the  position  of  the  lumber  trade  was  satisfactory. 
The  imports  of  that  year  somewhat  exceeded  those  of  1884,  but  the  de- 
mands made  in  the  closing  months  of  1885  for  lumber,  in  connection 
with  the  Edinburgh  International  Exhibition,  had  reduced  stocks  held 
by  importers  in  Leith  to  a  normal  level.  Although  the  circumstances 
were  not  such  as  to  raise  expectations  of  any  immediate  or  general  ad- 
vance in  values,  it  was  hoped  that,  with  a  moderate  improvement  in 
the  demand,  based  on  an  increased  consumption,  a  more  profitable  trade 
would  result.  Those  hopes  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  realized  in  the 
past  year.  The  consumptive  demand  has  not  increased,  whilst  the 
quantity  of  lumber  imported  into  Leith  has  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  tendency  of  prices  has  consequently  been  rather  downward, 
although,  with  the  exception  of  American  yellow-pine  logs,  there  is  no 
great  difference  in  prices  at  the  close  of  1886  from  those  current  same 
time  of  year  previous.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  extremely  low 
rates  of  f\reight  current  last  season  will  not  be  repeated  and  that  a  higher 
level  will  be  maintained  all  through  the  present  year.  This,  coupled 
with  stiffer  free-on-board  prices  at  the  shipping  ports,  will  probably 
tend  to  enhance  the  cost  of  lumber  goods. 

SHIP  BUILDING. 

The  ship-building  trade  of  Leith  and  other  ports  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
has  in  the  past  year  participated  in  the  depression  which  has  so  long 
affected  the  shipping  industry.  While  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels 
launched  at  Leith  during  1885  amounted  to  7,759  tons,  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage in  the  past  year  is  only  5,340  tons,  exclusive  of  a  number  of  small 
craft  which  left  the  boat-building  yards.  In  some  yards  business  has  been 
brisk  in  the  way  of  repairs  and  alterations  on  hull  and  machinery,  a  class 
of  work  of  which  there  is  always  a  considerable  amount  at  this  and  other 
ports  of  the  Forth.  The  building  of  fishing  boats  has  experienced  some- 
what of  a  check,  the  number  of  steam,  trawl,  or  line-boats,  turned  oat 
either  tor  the  Firth  or  for  more  distant  waters  being  less  than  in  pre- 
vious year.  From  one  yard  at  Leith  the  vessels  launched  within  the  year 
were  ten  in  number,  and  were  all  of  steel  or  iron.  Of  these  one  was  a 
screw  steamer  of  80i3  tons,  built  for  Chinese  owners ;  two  sailing  barks 
of  2,059  and  1,371  tons  for  firms  in  Dundee  and  Glasgow,  one  a  paddle 
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steamer  for  Silloth,  another  a  twin-screw  steamer  for  Brisbane,  the  re- 
maining five  being  steam  yachts  and  lannohes. 

THE  SCOTCH  WOOLEN  TRADE. 

In  1886  the  Scoth  tweed  trade  was  subjected  to  a  peculiar  trial  owing 
to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  in  July  and 
August,  caused  by  a  demand  arising  in  the  ladies'  costume  trade. 

The  peculiar  condition  in  which  the  woolen  market  was  at  that  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  ^mall  stocks  held  of  the  raw  material,  the  disin- 
clination to  sell  on  the  part  of  growers  and  to  buy  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers, the  complete  lull  and  apathy  which  so  long  and  so  flnnly  had 
held  possession  of  the  wool  market  when  it  was  interrupted  by  this  sud- 
den demand,  naturally  created  a  stir  and  soon  aroused  all  parties,  who, 
rushing  into  the  market,  aided  in  creating  a  panic  such  as  had  not  been 
experienced  before  in  the  trade.  Makers  not  covered  for  their  season's 
wants,  and  who  had  already  parted  with  their  season's  patterns  as  well 
as  quoted  their  prices,  were  forced  to  raise  the  latter.  Merchants  placed 
large  speculative  orders,  and  in  many  cases  overloaded  themselves 
more  or  less.  This  caused  considerable  life  in  the  factories  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  it  was  generally  felt  that  it  did  not  originate  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  the  overproduction  thus  created,  notwithstanding  the  general  dull 
trade  and  the  rather  decreasing  than  increasing  demand,  was  bound  to 
find  its  level,  and  the  profit  which  had  been  reaped  by  the  growers  and 
holders  of  wool  was  bound  to  fall  as  a  loss  upon  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  one  shape  or  another. 

The  foreign  trade  continued  dull  throughout  the  year,  and  its  pros- 
pects were  probably  never  more  so  than  at  present  In  the  home  market 
it  is  otherwise.  Prospects  are  brighter,  but  whether  these  prospects 
are  to  be  realized  or  not  the  ftiture  must  disclose.  One  acknowledged 
feature,  however,  is  that  the  taste  in  woolen  goods  is  moving  in  favor 
of  those  classes  produced  in  this  district,  while  the  taste  for  Yorkshire 
worsted  goods  is  fast  dying  out.  Cheviots  especially  benefit  by  this 
change  in  taste.  In  respect  of  design,  the  fashion  is  for  stripes  for 
suitings  as  well  as  for  trouserings.  Checks  and  small  effects  still  sell, 
but  stripes  predominate,  and  there  is  also  a  notable  tendency  in  favor 
of  plain  goods— -diagonals,  &c. — which  have  been  totally  neglected  for 
several  years  past.  There  has  also  crept  in  a  taste  for  goods  of  soft 
^*  handle,"  chiefly  natural  finish,  more  so  than  for  a  raised  finish,  which 
is  dying  out.  All  goods  of  hard  ^<  handle"  have  been  for  some  time 
past  and  are  at  the  present  moment  in  little  favor. 

In  the  matter  of  color,  medium  shades  have  been  ruling,  but  dull 
shades  have  continued  in  favor,  while  light  tones  have  been  little 
thought  of  except  for  transatlantic  consumption.  For  the  latter,  light 
colors  have  been  preferred. 

08CAB  MALMBOS, 

OcnsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

leiihy  February  16, 1887. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


A. — Imports  at  Leithy  Scotland,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886, 


ArtiolM. 


Wheat baahelB 

F6M do.. 

Maiae do.. 

Floor bags. 

Meal do.. 

Wood loads. 

Hemp tons. 

WlMat bnahela. 

Barle.y do.. 

Faaa do.. 

llaUe do.. 

Wood loads. 

Wood do.. 

Goano tons. 

Barley bnabols. 

Oats do  . 

Peas do.. 

BaaoB do.. 

MaU do  . 

Floar bags . 

Flax tons. 

Tow do.. 

Wheat basheU. 

Barley do.. 

Peas do.. 

Beans do.. 

Tares do.. 

Rye do  . 

Floor ^ bags. 

Meal do.. 

Tovr tons. 

Wheats bushels. 

Bariey r».. do.. 

Gate — do.. 

Peas do.. 

Beans do.. 

Tiares do.. 

Rye do.. 

Floor bags . 

W  ood loads . 

Goano tons. 

Flax do.. 

Tow do.. 

Wheat boshela. 

Barl  ey do . . 

Oats do.. 

Floor bags. 

Meal do. . 

Wood loadj. 

Oats boshels. 

Wood loads. 

Barley boshels . 

Oats do.. 

Wood loads. 


Qoantity. 


1, 471, 200 

14,086 

645,728 

165,028 

804 

7,528 

01 


25,376 
60,102 
45^206 
10.352 
6,755 


276 
1,357 


3,760 

24,27e 

2,406 

12,806 

152 

86 

2 

1 


40 

7,440 

536 

6,024 

1,064 

2,376 

42, 772  < 

240 

•8 


343,608 

74.656 

13,272 

24,824 

4,304 

6,502 

68,608 

26, 615 

964 

563 

188 

2,042 


392 

24, 720 

30,800 

20,253 

42 

275 


8,232 
17,688 


13,344 

225,136 

14,828 


Valoe  entered. 


$1,897,640  00 

16,682  80 

678, 014  40 

1. 236, 163  60 

2,857  60 

184, 436  00 

12, 512  50 


3, 527, 806  90 


24.107  20 
48,153  60 
47,560  80 
20, 310  60 
165, 407  50 


305, 638  70 


6, 762  00 
46, 138  00 


52,000  00 


3,008  00 

18. 204  00 

2, 620  80 

13, 540  80 

167  20 

640  70 

351  00 

125  75 


38,658  25 


38  00 
5, 052  00 
562  80 
6, 325  20 
1.436  40 
2, 494  80 
3iH,651  00 
2,256  00 
1,006  00 


338,722  60 


326,427  60 

50, 724  80 

0,054  00 

26,065  20 

4, 510  20 

8.809  20 

73, 038  40 

196, 281  76 

23, 618  00 

23,055  65 

32,116  50 

360, 056  50 


1,155.556  80 


372  40r 

10, 776  00 

23. 100  00 

150.884  85 

304  80 

6,737  60 


201, 265  55 


6, 174  00 
433,356  00 


439. 530  00 


10, 675  20 
168. 852  00 
363,286  00 


542, 813  20 


Whence  imported. 


» United  States  of  America 


>C 


^  Sooth  America. 


^Holland. 


« Hamborg. 


►  Germany. 


^Denmark. 


Norway. 


^SwedfOL 
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A.— Jmporto  at  Leithf  SooUatul,  <f  o.— Continaed. 


^Ttfftlfff^ 


Wheftt bushels. 

Bttley do.. 

Oato do.. 

PeAs do.. 

T»ns do.. 

VUmr bAffs. 

Wood latum. 

Flax tons. 

Tow do.. 

Hemp do.. 


Bwley bushels. 

Peas do.. 

fiesos do.. 

Flour bags. 

Wood loads. 

Ooano tons. 

Flax do.. 

Tow do.. 


Barley bushels. 

Beans do.. 

Bve do.. 

liaise dp.. 


Barley do.. 

Beans do.. 

Tares do.. 

Wood loads. 

Onaao ; tons. 


Flax 


.tons. 


Wheat bushels. 

Barley do.. 

Floor bags. 

Wood loads. 


Total 


Quantity. 


947,384 

64.424 

284,248 

39,  lU 

5, 120 

78 

39,948 

4,264 

•       926 

1,120 


262,104 

8,800 

9,884 

18, 701 

100 

250 

520 

5 


800,800 

88,400 

182.264 

290,464 


806,280 

18.176 

22,816 

6 

2,284 


6 

53,926 

540,440 

62,85V 

56 


Value  entered. 


$900,014  80 

51,589  20 

218, 186  00 

41, 101  20 

6,012  00 

543  85 

978,726  00 

748,832  00 

116,444^50 

154,000  00 


8,210,799  55 


209,683  20 

3,900  00 

0,853  20 

139,322  45 

2,450  00 

10,637  60 

92,830  60 

628  75 


469,814  60 


640, 040  00 

40,320  00 

191.377  20 

304,987  20 


1, 177, 824  40 


245,024  00 

19,084  80 

30.801  60 

147  00 

66,602  80 


361,750  20 


1. 053  00 


51,224  00 

489,552  00 

468,230  95 

1,372  00 


Whence  imported. 


960^387  05 


12, 783  021  70 


^Bossia. 


»>FTaaQe. 


►  Turkey. 


» Africa. 


Belftium. 


^Austria. 


ImpcrU  at  Leith,  8coiland,for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Wheat bushels. 

Barley do.. 

Oata do.. 

Peas do.. 

Beans ; do.. 

Tares do.. 

Bye do.. 

Itoiie do.. 

Malt do.. 

Total  grain do... 

Floor baffs. 

Meal db.. 

Wood loads. 

OnaQO tons.. 

Fhut do.. 

Tow do.. 

Hemp..... ■...........«*• --•*••. do.. 


Year  ending  June  30 — 


188& 


2.841,920 

2, 167, 160 

585.960 

181,032 

89.184 

35,502 

253,248 

955.544 

152 


7,050,792 


837,279 
586 
88,424 
4,454 
4,984 
8,882 
1,2U 


1885. 


3,098,006 

3,088.872 

1, 093, 704 

287. 512 

104. 056 

22.288 

887.800 

1, 123, 328 

320 


9, 150, 976 


350,825 
1,192 
78.566 
2,551 
6,707 
1,846 
6,820 


^Increase. 
—Decrease. 


-251,176 

-921, 712 

-507, 744 

-156,480 

-14,872 

+13, 304 

-84,552 

-167,784 

-168 


-2,091,184 


-13.546 
-606 
49,858 
41.003 
-1,818 
+2,586 
-6,109 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


B. — BxporUfram  Leiihf  Scotland^  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 1886. 


Articles. 


Qaantity. 


Coals tons. 

Bo do.. 

Pig>iroii do.. 


Cottls do. 

Pig.iron do. 


CoaIs do. 

Pig-iroii do. 


Cottls do.. 

Pig-iron do.. 

liAlleable  iron do.. 


Coals do. 

Pig-iron do. 

MuleaUeiron do. 


Coals do. 

Pig-iron do. 

Malleable  iron do. 


Coals do. 

Pig-iron do. 


Coals do.. 

Do do.. 

Pig-iron do.. 


Coals do. 

Pig-iron do. 


Do do. 

Coals do. 


Do do. 

Pig-iron do. 


Coals do. 

Pig-iron do. 


Coals. 


.do. 


Do do. 

Pig-iron do. 


Coals do... 

Do.. do.., 

Pig-iron do... 

Malleable  iroi do.., 


6,816 

4,916 
180 


10,165 
60 


6,001 
e,591 


767 

20,468 

IS 


7.893 

10,832 

9 


17,479 

4,667 

85 


18,078 
265 


3,728 

61,938 
6,804 


8,610 
2,800 

1,060 

836 


3,162 
2,171 


2,521 
60 


3,362 

13,800 
500 


1,660 

6,467 

490 

30 


Valne  en- 
tered. 


$36,931  60 


31. 216  60 
1,871  00 


83,187  60 


64, 647  76 
657  00 


65,204  76 


81,756  85 
105,02145 


136,777  80 


4,870  45 

223,960  85 

288  00 


229, 118  80 


50,120  55 

113, 136  40 

216  00 


168,471  96 


110,991  66 

60,008  65 

2,040  00 


163,040  80 


83,046  30 
2,901  75 


85,947  05 


28,672  80 


329,774  55 
70, 014  30 


899,788  85 


54,673  60 
80.660  00 


85,333  50 


11,936  50 


6,308  60 


20, 078  70 
23,772  46 


43,861  16 


16,008  35 
667  00 


16,665  35 


21, 348  70 


84,455  00 
5,475  00 


89,930  00 


9,842  50 


34, 716  45 

5,865  50 

720  00 

40,800  95 


Whither  exported. 


United  States  of  Ameilea. 


^Canada. 

I 


J 


*  Sonth  America. 


'Holland. 


'  Hamburg. 


'Crermany. 


k  Denmark. 


1 

I 

^Norway. 

I 

Sweden. 


'Bossia. 


'France. 

Australia. 
AfHca. 

1 
I 
'Belgium. 


\ 


SxMdn. 


Egypt. 

'Italy. 
PortogaL 

•  Austria. 
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B,— Exports  from  Leiih,  Scotland,  ^*o. — Continued. 


ArUoles. 

Quantity. 

Value  eD- 
tered. 

Whither  exported. 

Pig-iron do... 

Malleable  iron do... 

200 
1,001 

6^526 

$2.190  00 
26,184  00 

>nii1n&. 

28,874  00 

Coels do... 

41,440  10 

Weet  Indies. 

1,781,97185 

BBCAPITTJLATION. 


Artielee. 


CJoal 

Piff'iron 

ICaileable  iron 


Year  ending  June  80— 


188& 


Tons, 
166^110 
69,128 
1,227 


1886. 


Ibfw. 
206,167 
76,609 


+Inoreaae. 
— Deorease. 


Torn, 
—40,057 
-17,486 
+889 


C— Navigation  at  the  port  of  Leith,  Scotland,  for  (he  jf ear  ending  August  31, 1886. 


rromorto— 

Bntered. 

Cleared. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Tessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing 
▼essels. 

BHiiah 

Rnniai 

Northern  ports 

Soothem  ports 

Sweden 

No. 

28 

1 

2 

8 

53 

182 

88 

85 

03 

25 

2 

I 

8 

6 

10 

4 

41 

Tons. 

28,861 

800 

1,237 

2,003 

43,970 

118,684 

12,615 

38,037 

37,116 

19,123 

1,474 

856 

8,671 

4,958 

10. 119 

3,843 

50,063 

No. 
2 

Tons. 
176 

No. 

89 
6 

Tons. 

83,544 
6,072 

No. 

Tons. 

Norway 

Denmark 

2 
5 
8 
8 
9 
3 
6 

902 
1.282 
1,414 
327 
880 
2,275 
1,113 

65 

156 

11 

87 

57 

8 

1 

9 

45,387 

104.071 

4,282 

38,262 

26,464 

2,211 

405 

9,531 

GennanT ...... 

I 
3 

ll.*! 

Holland   r.r ,      -  -  r 

228 

Beliriani  ,,.,,,,^.-^ 

Pranoe .^...r, 

17     i'sii 

Spain 

Portngal 

"1  •'•■" 

Italy 

Aastria 

Turkey 

2 

iio 

Egypt 

1 

18 

1 

918 

29.890 
1,286 

ITn'ited  States  of  Amer- 
ica   

7 

4,476 

1 

1,198 

Mexioo 

Peru 

5 

4,108 

China 

4 

6,206 

Bratil 

2 
5 

6 

412 

All  other  oonntries 

British  possessions : 
North  American 
colonies 

28 
1 

22,664 
1,167 

17 
2 

8,587 
1,606 

3,003 
4,684 

Bast  Indies 

1 

984 

4 
6 
9 

3,868 
8,211 
2,662 

All  other  parts 

4 
19 

1 

1,816 

4,844 

272 

Bnarian 

Rnssia.northmi  ports.. 

Sweden 

Denmark  .............. 

2 
1 

1,008 
287 

France. 

trnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica  

1 

686 

Norway 

1 

638 

Hcdland 

2 
1 
2 

682 
286 

626 

Spain 

AJl  other  oonntries 

•••••• 

""% 

"826 

730 


COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


C. — Navigation  of  the  port  of  Leithy  Scotland,  ^'C-  Continnod. 


Fromorto^ 

Stc 

Entered. 

CleaiwL 

FUg. 

Muneca. 

SaUing  Tessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing 
▼Mtek, 

Swedish 

Roasif,  northern  porta  . 
Sweden 

Ko. 

Totif. 

Ko. 
4 
17 

Totif. 
1.169 
3.303 

Ko. 

Ton§. 

No. 
1 
11 
I 
9 
1 

Tmt. 
ttt 

Norway 

1 

727 

Denmark 

1 

727 

142 

Germany 

France 

3 

1 

1 

33 

14 

72 

1.001 

369 

338 

8,052 

3,265 

10.148! 

Portnsal 

AU  otEier  conntriea 

NorweiriAii  .. 

Rnaaia,  northern  porta  . 
Sweden 

5 

S 

39 

9 

1.212 
410 

Norway 

6 
I 

7 
2 

1,796 
131 

2.436 
564 

1 

278 

8,a» 

2,642 

Denmark 

France  

2 
5 
3 

583 

437 
441 

Germany r 

Holland. 

Italy 

1 
1 

140 

firasU 

W 

Spain 

2 

10 
1 

4,480 
110 

1 

268 

United  S^^  of  Amer- 
ica  : 

2 
1 
4 
4. 

2 
1 

4 
1 

4M 

Portugal  .  ....  ..mm.m  ... . 

296 

Mexico 

X60 

1.681 

1,801 
445 

Ail  other  coaotriea 

7 
8 

2,728 
5,732 

Britiah  poaseations: 
North     American 
colonlea 

All  other  porta 

Danish 

Russia,  northern  porta  . 
Sweden 

18 
34 
9 
6 
14 
6 
4 

2,130 

3,86t 

874 

685 

1,448 

1,080 

525 

410 

tt 

Norway 

dcrmany 

2 

15 

416 

Denmark 

l,«l 

Holiand 

iielijcriam 

Portneal 

2 

2B9 

Turkey 

1 
1 
5 

347 
171 
794 

Mexico 

France 

1 

685 

"I 

7 
1 
4 
3 
lU 

•77 

British  possessions 

889 

German 

Russia,  northern  ports  . 
Sweden 

2 

746 

17 
4 

3,649 
503 

1,802 
288 

Norway 

288 

Denmark 1 

1 
71 
11 

5 
10 

110 
7,792 
1,419 

630 
1.814 

...... 

988* 

41S 

Germany. 

15 

1 

6,152 
396 

12,187 

HoUand 

Belgium 

France !..... 

1 

350 

1 
1 
1 
1 

74 

Spain 

118 

Brasil 

312 

Portugal 

141 

Peru 

1 
5 

1 
I 
1 
1 

1 
4 
8 

1 
1 

816 
2,460 

386 
213 
484 

133 
62 

494 

1,236 

98 

124 

AU  other  countries  — 
British  possessions : 
North      American 
colonies 

1 

395 

1 

400 

West  Indies 

1 

844 

All  other  parts 

Dutch 

Russia,  northern  ports  . 
Sweden 

• 

2 
10 

1 

428 

280 

Germany 

832 

Holland 

101 
22 

1 

64,194 

12,652 

614 

100 
23 

1 

66,140 

13,114 

814 

M 

Belgium 

France 

Vrenoh 

France 

1 
1 
1 

OS 

Chili 

1,180 

AU  other  countries 

Spanish 

Spain 

All  other  countries 

Italy 

2 

1 

1.874 
729 

ItaUan 

8 

1 

825 

United  States  of  Amer* 
ica 

1 
3 

•  1 

570 
1,925 

406 

M8 

AU  other  countries 

British  possession  s: 
North      An^erican 
colonies 

EUROPE THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 
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C. — Navigaiion  of  the  port  of  Leithf  Sootlandf  jo, — Contiuued. 


From  or  U>— 

Entered. 

Cleaied. 

FUg. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing 
vessels. 

▲.nairlAin  . 

Itoly 

No. 

Ton». 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 
1 
4 

Tom. 
616 
3,209 

No, 

Tom, 

Austria 

U 

4,910 

All  otbf^T  conutH^s  -  t 

1 

444 

British  oosseMsions . 

1 

4¥ 

Oreek    t  r ,  - ,  t 

KoamaiiiA 

2 

2,018 

BffYDt. ...........  ...... 

1 

1,045 

Total,  year  ended 
AoKiiAtSl,  1886. 

Total,  year  ended 
August  31, 1885. 

Tnftrease  ....... ,. ...... 

784 
831 

496,512 
524, 147 

532 

514 

18 

116, 857 
112, 145 

583 
602 

384,607 
887,882 

337 
293 

75.6X6 
71.5Jj0 

4,712 

44 

4,106 

« 

Decrease 

47 

27,636 

19 

3,185 

D. — Value  of  declared  exports  from  ihe  ooneular  dietrict  of  Leith,  Scotlandyto  the  United 
Siatee  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Ale 

Alum 

Biscuits 

Books 

Brandy 

British  oompoonds 

Brash  ware 

Batter 

Cement 

China  and  stone  wear 

Chromes 

Coal 

Cork-wood 

Drapery 

Dry  colors 

Eight-day  dock 

Electrotype  plates 

Ensravings 

Fismngnets 

Fishing-net  seines 

Gelatine 

Glassware 

Granite  and  marble  monoments 

Grass-seed 

Grease 

Grindstonee 

Gnns 

Jewelry 

Lawn-nu>wing-kniTes 

Limejaioe 

Linens 

Machinery 

Maps 

Medicinal  preparations 

Morphia 

Oat-meal 

Oil  paintings 

Old  papers , 

Paper 

Paper  stock 

Photo,  trays 

PlanU 

Potatoes 

Printing  ink 


Printing  type .... 
Salmon-net  twine. 
Halt  herrings 


Quarters  ending — 


December 
31, 1885. 


$10, 820  01 

479  15 

1,937  74 

36,706  04 


109  92 


288  46 
"5,'8i4"73 


978  41 
81  27 


490  42 
"28.*764'42 


89  54 


16,286  9» 

2»016  26 

3.675  03 

9.382  83 

522  06 

150  66 

977  07 

15,876  11 

66  79 


2,244  02 


March  31, 
1886. 


$7, 035  76 


2,853  77 
49. 663  20 


171  16 


10,203  32 
229  40 


112  05 
1,107  58 


137  76 


297  16 
43,070  53 


2,842  03 

878  02 

3. 151  10 

6,939  04 


192  71 
*6,*3i2*26 


230  43 

150  90 

2,384  06 

334  55 


Jane  30, 
1886. 


$0,981  27 


1,196  90 
48,503  43 


42  34 


4,785  61 


34,460  25 


488  35 


84  65 


35.607  72 
477  77 


87  11 
515  85 
329  95 


2,880  04 


331  90 
3,024  00 
5,169  80 

638  50 


10,803  43 


97  55 

287  06 

28  47 


247  46 


September 
80,1886. 


$1,925  51 

478  27 

2,020  21 

26,667  65 

7397 


2,607  05 


4,771  97 


459  15 


41,476  33 

142  60 

264  64 

1,945  67 


28  59 
1,284  76 


3,709  57 
7,347  60 


146  20 


!2tel2 


158  65 


Total. 


$20,772  45 

957  42 

8»008  62 

161, 540  32 

73  07 

42  34 

171  16 

100  02 

17,795  98 

229  40 

288  46 

34,460  25 

10, 616  70 

112  05 

2,574  34 

81  27 

506  91 

400.42 

34  65 

297  16 

140,000  00 

620  86 

264  64 

1,945  67 

87  11 

515  85 

329  05 

80  54 

28  50 

4,164  80 

10.078  02 

2,720  18 

13,561  50 

28,838  77 

1,155  56 

489  57 

977  07 

40, 385  10 

66  70 

07  55 

517  49 

188  46 

3,384  06 

2, 578  57 

288  12 

247  46 

158  65 
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D. — Value  of  declared  escorts  from  ike  ooneular  district  of  Leith,  Scotland,  to  ike  United 

StateSf  4'<^. — Coutinued. 


ArtiolM. 


Sausage  casings 

Sealing  wax 

Stereotype  plates 

Tapestry 

Yesetableoil 

Ymcaaite  goods 

Waterproof  clothing 

Wearing  apparel 

Whisky 

Wine 

Wool 

Woolen  cloth 


Total  from  Leith 


Galashiels 

Tweed  doth 

Hosiery 

Wool... 


agency: 
dot' 


Total. 


Total  188^.'M 

Total  daring  preceding  year 


Increase  . 
Decrease 


Qnarters  ending- 


December 
81,1885. 


$427  02 
i.*766'52 


118  31 

1,831  33 

705  28 

80,684  69 

2,620  90 


175, 824  78 


27,653  78 
644  88 


28.198  66 


203,523  44 
221,704  88 


18.180  94 


March  31, 
1886. 


$388  60 


212  85 


4,319  56 

423  08 

41  85 

355  15 

560  50 


11,162  90 


156,200  31 


63,585  95 
12581 


68,711  76 


219,912  07 
209, 810  89 


10,601  18 


Jnne  30, 
1886. 


$154  27 


1,278  67 

884  97 

3,550  13 


787  26 
442  61 


7,294  15 


174, 496  87 


15, 075  13 
314  83 
927  44 


16,817  40 


190,  K14  27 
176, 594  90 


14,219  87 


September 
30,1886. 


Totid. 


$155  62 


71  21 

780  86 

449  79 

13,589  88 

4,407  04 


154  27 

155  SB 
1,918  54 

884  97 

9.570  31 

423  08 

226  37 

8.254  10 

2,158  18 

44.274  57 

25,484  99 


122,733  75  i'  628.755  71 


94,084  95 
7,004  12 
5,889  02 


202,299  81 
8.069  64 
6,816  46 


106,978  09  I    215.206  91 


229, 711  84 
288,293  33 


58,58149 


843,96162 
895.903  50 


61,94188 


GALASHIBLS. 

E. — Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  agency  at  Galashiels  to  the  United  States 

during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1686. 


Qnarters  ending— 

Artldes. 

December 
81, 1885. 

March  31, 
1886. 

Jnne  80, 
1886. 

September 
30,1886. 

Total. 

Woolen  goods: 

Twee<l  cloth  (Scotch  tweeds) 

Hosiery 

$27,553  78 
644  88 

$63,585  95 
125  81 

$15.075  13 
314  83 
927  44 

$94,084  95 
7,004  12 
5.889  02 

$200,399  81 
8.089  64 

Wool 

6,816  46 

Total 

28.198  66 

63.711  76 

16. 317  40 

106,978  09 

215, 205  91 

'  RICHARD  LEES, 

Consular  Agent 

United  States  Gonsxtlab  Agenot, 

Oalashielay  September  30, 1886. 
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IRELAND. 


BEIiFAST. 


The  following  statement  showing  the  value  of  the  declared  exports 
from  the  consular  district  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  September  30, 1886,  was  trans- 
mitted by  Consul  Savage : 


Artioles. 


Anhnriit 

Felt 

FlAzandtow 

Ginger  ale 

Liuens  and  oottoDA 

Machinery 

Seeds 

Stationery 

Teiraalba 

Tb  i-ead  and  yarn 

Whisky,  dwj 

Snndriee 

Total 

Total  preceding  year — 

Inoreaae 


Years  ended— 


Dec.  81, 1885. 


1146  00 

6,534  20 

09,099  03 

13,066  85 

1,794,220  00 

21, 009  49 

651  25 

14.034  25 

2,770  08 

84,  C28  22 

5,890  91 

11, 918  55 


2,055^668  83 
1,719,705  73 


335.963  10 


Aiar.  31. 1886. 


$2,893  86 

4,155  19 

130, 177  68 

18,223  05 

2,073,432  10 

1,835  85 

2,365  50 

14,083  44 


71,868  61 

960  16 

11,915  88 


2.331,411  82 
2. 300, 654  71 


30,756  61 


Jane  30, 1886. 


$437  99 

7,853  88 

123,670  47 

33,444  59 

1, 245, 579  85 

7, 156  26 

2, 052  32 

'  10, 328  74 


105, 604  67 

1,419  73 

10,499  80 


Sept.  80,  1886. 


$218  99 

4,641  48 

97,714  67 

29,112  02 

2, 162, 658  68 

33, 209  04 

1, 709  47 

10, 102  2J 


102, 303  30 

1,801  59 

13, 844  38 


1,517,447  20 
1, 539, 410  05 


8,037  15 


2,457,405  84 
2, 240, 326  16 


217, 079  68 


Total. 


13, 
22. 
450, 
94, 
7, 275. 
63, 

«. 

4S, 

2. 

364, 

10, 

48, 


696  84 
684  75 
661  85 
740  51 
890  63 
609  64 
778  54 
548  65 
770  08 
304  70 
072  39 
178  61 


8,391,933  19 
7, 800, 096  65 


501,836  54 


GEORGE  W.  SAVAGE, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Belfast^  October  28, 1886. 


COBK. 


Be^part  of  Consul  Piatt. 


deolabed  expobts  fbom  gobk  to  the  united  states. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  declared  value  of  exports 
from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30, 1886,  with  a  table  appended  giving  the  total  declared  value 
of  exports  for  each  quarter,  and  each  year  ended  September  30,  from  1874 
to  1886  inclusive.  From  the  former  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that  while 
there  was  a  large  increase  during  each  quarter  of  the  year  just  ended 
over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  the  increase  for 
the  entire  year  reached  nearly  300  per  cent.  ^  the  declared  value  of  ex- 
ports for  the  year  1885-^86  wa«  $250,836.22  as  against  (65,254.28  for  the 
year  ended  September  30, 1885  ^  increase  (19 1 ,581 .94.  These  declared  ex- 
ports represent  a  larger  number  of  invoices  than  has  been  certified  dur- 
ing any  one  year  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  consulate.  By  compari- 
son with  the  figures  for  the  eleven  years  preceding  it  will  be  seen  that 
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the  declared  value  of  the  exports  for  bat  one  year  has  exceeded  aud 
for  but  one  has  exceeded  half  that  for  the  year  jast  ended.  The  articles 
of  export  giving  the  highest  d^cl^i^d  values  have  been  salt  hides,  calf- 
skins, feathers,  kip-skins,  and  whisky.  Magnesia  (formerly  it  appears 
not  only  shipped  by  way  of  Liverpool,  but  all  invoices  certified  there) 
has  been  added  to  the  articles  of  regdlar  export  from  this  district. 

NAViaATION  AT  CORK. 

The  accompanying  statement  of  navigation  at  the  pott  of  Cork  for 
the  year  ended  September  30, 1886,  shows  that  37  Steamers,  tritfa  ton- 
nage 33,825,  discharged  their  cargoes  here  as  against  67,  with  tonnage 
59,052,  daring  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  30  streamers  with 
25,227  tonhage ;  58  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  27,054,  discharged  as  against 
79,  tonnage  43,455,  during  the  year  1^4-'85,  a  decrease  of  21  vessels 
and  16,401  tonnage.  There  was  therefore  a  total  decrease,  between  the 
year  just  closed  and  that  preceding,  of  51  vessels  and  41,628  tonnage. 
Daring  the  year  794  sailing  vessels,  registered  tonnage  622,496,  and  15 
j^stmets,  tdnnage  19,260,  called  for  orders ;  of  the  sailing  vessels  20, 
with  tonnage  28,993,  were  American,  8 of  which,  tonnage  11,826,  entered 
the  consulate,  and  1,  with  tonnage  1352,  discharged  cargo  at  Oork. 

AaBIOULTUBAL  STATISTICS. 

From  the  agricultaral  statistics  of  Ireland  for  1886  (being  general  ab- 
stracts Showing  the  acreage  under  crops,  also  the  number  and  descrip- 
tion of  live-stock  in  each  county  and  province  for  the  year)  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  total  extent  of  land  under  crops  (including  meadow  and 
clover)  in  the  island  was  5,033,846  acres  this  year  as  against  4,057,127 
acres  lai^year,  increiEtse  76,719,  or  1.5  per  cent.  In  the  province  ol  Mun- 
ster  the  acreage  under  crops  was  1,252,102  as  against  1,230,725  last 
year,  increase  21,377  acres,  or  1.7  per  cent. 

The  extent  of  land  under  grass  this  year  in  Ireland  was  10,160,292 
as  against  10,251,120  acres  last  year ;  decrease  90,828  acres.  In  Mun- 
ster  the  acreage  under  grass  was  3,252,235  as  against  3,282,015  acres 
last  year ;  decrease  29,780  acres. 

The  total  extent  of  land  in  Ireland  under  tillage  this  year  was  2,939,- 
708  acres  as  against  2,922,359  last  year ;  increase  17,349  acres.  The 
increase  in  Munster  was  5,782  acres,  there  being  621,8V8  acres  this  yesff 
as  against  016,096  last  year. 

In  Ireland  there  was  a  decrease  of  4,236  acres  under  cereal  crops,  but 
in  Munster  there  was  an  increase  of  5,558  acres.  There  were,  however, 
in  Munster  2,850  acres  less  in  wheat,  318  less  in  barley,  and  56  less  in 
beans  and  peas  than  last  year,  the  increase  being  8,782  acres  in  oats 
and  541  in  l>ere  and  rye. 

The  total  ac^reftge  under  x>otatoes  in  Ireland  this  year  was  799,858  as 
against  797^292  last  year ;  increase  2,566  acres.  In  Munster,  wh^«  the 
£knreage  under  potatoes  this  year  was  186,189  as  against  186,250  last 
year,  there  was  a  decrease  of  61  acres. 

There  was  an  increase  of  2,289  acres  under  turnips  in  Ireland,  the 
acreage  being  299,273 ;  but  in  Manster,  where  the  acreage  was  74J237, 
there  was  an  increase  of  only  82  acres. 

There  was  an  increase  of  1,920  in  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  in 
Ireland,  but  a  decrease  of  44,824  in  the  namber  of  cattle,  110,334  in  the 
ntimber  of  idheep,  and  5,950  in  the  number  of  pigs.    The  total  namber 
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of  horses  and  moles  was  578,350 ;  of  cattle,  4,184,027 ;  of  sheep,  3,367,- 
722 ;  and  of  pigs,  1,263,133.  In  Mnnster  there  was  a  decrease  of  631 
horses  and  mnles,  22,820  cattle,  46,330  sheep,  with  an  increase  of  16,- 
426  pif  s. 

The  harvest  has  not  proved  a  good  one,  although  the  hay,  grain,  &c., 
promised  well ;  excessive  rains  dnring  the  late  summer  and  early  au- 
tumn to  a  large  extent  prevented  the  mowing,  reaping,  curing,  and  sav- 
ing of  the  crop.  The  returns  of  grain,  if  ^sposed  of  at  the  current 
market  prices,  which  have  been  abnormally  low,  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  landlord's  demands,  and  in  many  cases  no  market  could  be 
had  for  faitn  produce ;  barley,  for  example,  a  crop  that  heretofore  has 
been  the  farmer's  main  dependence  for  meeting  his  rent,  has  this  sea- 
son scarcely  found  a  purchaser,  owing  to  its  deterioration  through  ex- 
cessive moisture.  At  the  town  of  Middletou,  a  few  miles  from  Queens- 
town,  neiurly  1,000  barrels  were  brought  in  several  weeks  ago  by  farmers 
and  offered  for  any  price  that  could  be  obtained,  but  nevertheless  had 
to  be  taken  home  again  and  given  as  food  to  the  cattle  and  pigs.  In 
a  few  instances  landlords  consented  to  take  grain  of  this  class  at  a  re- 
duced rate  in  payment  of  rent  to  feed  their  own  stock. 

So  little  wheat  is  now  grown  in  this  province  that  it  forms  no  very 
appreciable  element  in  the  result  of  the  harvest,  this  grain  for  bread- 
stuff being  chiefly  imported  from  America,  Australia,  and  other  conn- 
tries.  The  potato  crop,  which  in  this  country  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
working  classes,  has  also  suffered  severely  by  the  continuous  wet 
weather,  and  the  potatoes  are  soft,  or  blighted,  having  lacked  the  sun- 
shine necessary  to  bring  them  to  healthy  maturity,  and  the  crops  of 
many  farmers  will  only  be  sufficient  to  last  until  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  when  they  will  be  compelled  to  purchase  as  they  can  all  sup- 
plies for  their  families.  It  is  coniidently  asserted  by  some  that  since 
1846,  the  year  of  the  great  Irish  famine,  there  has  been  no  year  so  dis- 
aitrous  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  Ireland. 

A  OLOOMY  OUTLOOK. 

Coincident  with  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  agricultural  foilnre, 
this  tsountry  is  in  the  throes  of  an  angry  political  struggle,  the  land- 
lords and  their  firiends  on  the  one  hand  grasping  at  every  method  which 
seems  likely  to  sustain  what  they  consider  their  ''  ownership  "  in  the 
soil,  the  tenants  and  their  supiporters  on  the  other  hand  resisting  by 
every  means  at  their  disposal  short  of  actual  and  open  warfare  the  land- 
lords' claims.  It  being  simply  impossible  at  present  for  Irish  farmers 
to  make  their  rent  out  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  great  majority 
of  hindloMs  refusing  to  make  reductions  adequate  to  the  farmers'  cir- 
cumstances, the  tenants  are  being  evicted  from  their  holdings  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  farms  upon  which  the  numerous  evictions  occur  will  in  most 
cases  remain  unptodnctive,  as  no  one  will  occupy  them  in  face  of  the 
tenants'  organizations.  Tenants  not  yet  evicted  take  little  or  no  in- 
terest in  the  cultivation  of  their  holdings,  not  knowing  if  they  will  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Accordingly,  agriculture 
is  almost  at  a  standstill.  The  country  depends  solely  on  agriculture, 
and  consequently  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,and  operatives  suffer  seriously. 
Trade  and  industry  are  paralyzed,  and  money  is  kept  from  circulation 
by  the  agrarian  war  which  is  being  waged  throughout  the  island,  and 
one  can  see  no  prospect  o  *  relief  from  this  deadlodc. 
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liMiaBATION. 

According  to  an  official  statement  from  tlie  British  Board  of  Trade, 
the  number  of  emigrants  who  embarked  at  Qneenstown  for  the  United 
States  daring  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30, 1886,  was  28,642 
as  against  28,359  daring  the  year  preceding — an  increase  of  283.  Of 
these,  13,857  (inclading  12,335  adalts  and  1,522  children)  were  malets, 
and  14,785  (inclading  13,353  adalts  and  1,432  children)  were  females. 
In  my  report  on  the  emigration  from  Ireland,  dated  July  17,  1886, 1 
have  given  fall  particulars  regarding  the  emigrants  firom  this  port  and 
district,  their  character,  condition,  &c.,  and  to  this  report  I  may  here 
refer.  If  the  present  unhappy  state  of  affairs  is  allowed  to  continue, 
our  country  may  expect  to  receive  a  large  accession  to  its  population 
during  the  coming  year,  as  many  of  those  who  have  held  on  in  a  sort  of 
forlorn  hope  will  have  to  yield  to  the  inevitable,  and  seek  a  land  whose 
atmosphere  is  more  tranquil  and  where  the  rewards  of  labor  are  more 
certain. 

HEALTH  OF  POBT. 

The  health  of  this  port  was,  as  usual, good,  with  no  more  than  the  cus- 
tomary cases  of  occasional  contagious  and  other  fevers,  &c. 

JOHN  J.  PIATT, 

CofuuL 


EMIGRATION  FROM  QUEBX8T0WN. 

LFrom  the  Cork  Herald,  April  28, 1887.] 

Few  sights  more  calculated  to  set  people  a-thinking  can  be  foand  than  those  to  be 
witnessed  here  daily  for  the  past  few  weeks.  Not  a  train  enters  the  terminus  here 
but  brings  crowds  of  young  men  and  young  women,  all  bent  on  seeking  a  happier 
home  in  a  distant  country — though,  mayhap,  the  skies  be  not  kindlier  than  those  of 
Ireland.  Living  under  a  liberty-loving  constitution  they  are  assured  of  that  success 
which  industry,  untrammeled  by  restrictive  and  penal  legislation,  warrants  and 
obtains.  From  the  different  counties  of  Munster  and  Connaught  the  intending  emi- 
grants flock  to  Qneenstown,  and  each  d^y's  trains  bear  away  from  Kerry,  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  and  Cork  a  living  freight,  most  of  whom  are  destined  never  to  revisit  theii 
native  land. 

The  spectacles  that  are  daily  occurrences  in  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
pany's line  from  Limerick  Junction  and  from  Kerry  to  Cork,  to  which  from  constant 
familiarity  the  official  becomes 'case-hardened,  are  worthy  subjects  for  reflection  to 
any  one  with  a  fresh  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  not  wholly  devoid  of  a  heart.  At 
ovcry  station  are  piled  up  all  the  worldly  belongings  of  those  who  have  resolved  to 
t'Cmpt  Dame  Fortune  across  the  Atlantic,  and  as  each  train  departe  the  same  heart- 
rending scene  of  the  severance  forever  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  of  human  nature 
is  enacted  with  a  painfnlnoss  that  is  thrilling.  Callous  of  all  those  better  feelings 
with  which  the  heart  is  g^enerally  endowed  must  that  being  be,  and  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  man,  who  can  witness  unmoved  the  last  parting  of  the  members  of  one  fam- 
ily, of  brothers  and  sisters,  but  too  frequently  of  tne  children  from  the  mother  and  the 
father,  whose  care  and  attention  had  watched  their  growing  years  with  pride  only  to 
lose  them  at  that  moment,  when  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  should  have  be- 
come the  prop  to  the  declining  years  of  their  parents.  No  wonder  is  it,  indeed,  that 
at  partings  such  as  this  wails  and  keens  are  heud  reminding  one  of  a  funeral  pro- 
cession; iM^cause,  in  truth,  once  the  majority  of  emigrants  leave  Ireland  they  have 
bade  farewell  to  it  forever,  and  are  as  far  removed  from  their  kindred  and  from  tlie 
scenes  of  th^ir  childhood  as  if  they  had  been  lying  under  six  feet  of  clay  on  one  o( 
their  own  green  hillsides.  Still  those  who  are  forced  to  emigrate  do  so  with  the  light- 
heartedness  peculiar  to  the  Celt,  which  no  doubt  is  partly  due  to  their  natural  di(»- 
position,  and  partly  perhaps  to  their  innocence  of  the  trouble  and  toils  scattered 
broadcast  about  theni  in  their  new  sphere. 
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At  tbe  present  moment  the  town  here  \b  fall  of  emigrants,  and  every  transatlantic 
company's  office  yon  enter  has  a  constant  stream  of  persons  coming  and  going,  either 
making  applications  for  or  receiving  passage  tickets.  On  every  side  there  are  evi- 
dences of  tne  exodns,  and  once  a  person  enters  the  town  nntil  he  leaves  it  he  can 
never  lose  right  of  the  fact  that  the  countnr  is  being  depleted  of  its  population.  To  ao- 
connt  for  this  abnormal  msh  of  people  mm  the  countrv  various  reasons  are  given 
and  different  theories  put  forwara ;  but  thongh  many  of  these  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  find  ready  acceptance,  yet  when  we  nnd  the  emigration  statistics  of 
-the  present  period  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  a  corresponding  period  last 
'year  there  mnst  be  some  special  cause.  Tne  St.  James's  Gazette  readily  finos  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  in  the  terrors  of  the  approaching  Coercion  Act.  The  Coercion 
Act  may  be  somewhat  responsible  for  the  alarming  emigration,  but  scarcely  from  the 


-lif^hti 

ing  the  rTgors  of  the  act  "  This  strain  continues  in  crescendo  tones  for  a  half  page 
-of  the  Gazette's  valuable  space,  and  the  ingenious  writer  of  course  has  his  pet  theory, 
which  is  that  all  the  emigrating  class  are  farmers' sons  whose  leisure  is  spent  in  'Mn- 
timidation,  boycotting,  and  nocturnal  raids,"  and  who  consequently  would  be  a  good 
riddance  to  the  country.  This  sounds  well,  but  it  inclines  one  to  have  serious  doubts 
of  the  sanity  of  the  writer.  The  most  of  those  who  emigrate  have  had  their  passage 
paid  by  frioods  and  relatives  already  in  America,  and  instead  of  the  Irish  emigration 
oeing  fed  from  the  single  class  of  farmers'  sons,  it  depends  in  much  a  greater  degree 
on  the  laborers  who  wish  a  wider  and  more  expansive  field  wherein  they  may  do 
some  good  for  themselves  and  those  they  have  lert  at  home. 

To  discuss  ideas  that  are  only  put  forward  through  wanton  iniorauce  and  a  desire 
to  mislead  would  be  the  merest  waste  of  time.  A  few  facts  will  go  to  show  at  what 
AU  alarming  rate  the  people  are  leaving.  Nearly  all  those  leaving  at  present  have 
their  tickets  purchased  for  several  months,  having  obtained  them  when  the  rates 
-were  lower  than  at  present,  and  about  half  the  passage  being  prepaid  by  friends  and 
relatives  in  America  already  who  are  anxious  to  bring  over  others,  to  whom  the  bless-^ 
ings  of  living  nnder  a  constitution  of  real  and  not  sham  liberty  would  be  as  great  a 
boon  as  it  has  proved  to  themselves.  As  a  rule,  the  emigrants  are  young  men  and 
young  women,  but  occasionally  whole  families  are  to  be  seen  severing  their  connec- 
tion with  the  native  country  in  the  hope  that  they  may  find  elsewhere  the  prosperity 
which  in  vain  they  seek  for  at  home.  It  is  of  interest  to  find  'too  that  generally  the 
emigrants  travel  inwards,  instead  of  remaining  near  seaports  where  their  destruction 
may  be  said  to  be  only  a  question  of  time.  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis,  and 
the  western  parts  of  the  country  form  tbe  great  attraction  for  the  emigrants,  and  not 
a  few  there  are  who  are  booked  through  to  California.  Additional  steamers  are  now 
engaged  in  the  emigration  service  which  at  present  shows  no  trace  of  diminution. 
To-day  the  City  of  Richmond  took  404,  the  Peruvian  101,  the  Marathon  458.  To- 
morrow three  boats  will  leave  with  large  numbers  of  emigrants,  and  the  Umbria  and 
Palmyra  on  Sunday  will  take  260.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  for 
the  four  past  weeks  of  April,  with  those  of  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  following  is  the  total  for  the  psst  font  weeks: 

Week  endingApril   3 1.635 

Week  endingApril  10 1,906 

Week  ending  April  17 2,709 

IV^eek  ending  April  24 2,986 

Total , 9,236 

Annexed  is  arable  giving  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

Week  ending  April   4 802 

Week  ending  April  11 1,064 

Week  ending  April  18 1,490 

Week  ending  April  25 1,542 

Total 4,898 

These  fig^ures  are  an  interestinff  study,  and  throw  a  lurid  glare  on  the  actions  of 
those  whose  policy  it  is  to  hunt  tne  people  from  their  home. 
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J>66lared  value  €f  exports  from  the  consular  dietriot  of  Cork  to  the  United  States  dwrimg  ike 

fowr  quarters  of  the  year  ended  September  30,  1886. 


Aztlolc 


CtUaiei  ftunitnie 

Calf-eUnt 

Coiton-OTOoh«t  goods 

Cotton  goods 

I>own  goods 

F«fttll6TS 

Goat^akins 

Horses 

Kip-skliis 

Leather 

iiiiieii  goods 

Vsignpsia 

Mineral  waters 

Ifisoellaneoos  goods  and  ef* 

foots 

Salt  hides 

Saossge  cssings 

Shootmg  oartndges 

811k  goMs 

Trees  snd  plants 

Whisky 

"Wool 


Total 

Total  for  the  pieoeding 
year 


Increase 


Qoarters  ending— 


Deo,  81. 1885. 


•88,880  60 

1,508  75 

158  63 


6^608  11 
*8,'674'i0 


17,106  71 
783  40 


4,467  88 


57,882  61 
81,681  10 


86,06151 


Mar.  31, 1886. 


$4,848  11 
571  50 


1,064  08 


1,624  77 


87,088  26 
104  66 
201  65 


054  78 
4,14180 


52,011  87 
12,664  75 


40,840  62 


Jane  80, 1886. '  Sept  80, 1886. 


$186  86 

18,802  10 

1,455  08 


4,664  10 
438  88 


806  02 


U^  164  81 


218  18 

2oa 


87,757  85 
0,824  06 


28^482  80 


0208  76 
4,248  68 


4,062  52 
512  78 
11.888  00  4 


880  00 

6,742  47 

860  58 


858  08 
78  54 

608  81 
70^878  27 


044  46 


2,845  86 


100.434  80 
21,588  47 


87,850  02 


Total 


08MO2 

46,888  67 

3,508  83 

4,816  05 

613  7S 

94.070  88 

428  88 

880  00 

11,041  43 

860  62 

488  22 

1.7fi8  00 

78  51 

606  81 

147,172  55 

887  06 

80165 

044  46 

218  18 

8,278  40 

4,141  80 


250;  836  22 
66,254  28 


181,581  01 


JkftdldMilaroi  value  of  eiBports  for  each  quarter  and  eaoh  year  ended  Septemher  90,  f^rom 

1874  to  1886  inelwive. 


1886 

1886 
1884 
1888 


laai. 
i8ao 

1879 
1978, 

isn 

1876 

1875 
1874 


Quarters  endings 


1)00.81,1886. 


$67,632  61 
21.681  10 

20.045  75 
16, 104  75 
60,05103 
8^578  76 
71,808  55 
18,548  23 
86.702  77 
24,881  02 
18.812  66 

21.046  74 


Mar. 81, 1888.  *Jnne 30, 1888.  fl0pt8O,1886. 


$58.01187 
12,664  75 

?t2,750  36 
41. 734  25 
12. 000  42 
46.702  55 

113,680  31 
10,836  02 
11,667  n 
6.000  26 
0.724  U 
10.878  80 
88^268  18 


$87,767  85 

0,824  06 

24,178  50 

14, 007  77 

84,421  74 

54,675  88 

78,677  26 

16^06  25 

6.lt680 

098  87 

6,688  00 

22,000  14 

88^4tti4 


$100.484  88 
21.6n47 
14,647  64 
16,458  75 
27, 144  00 
41.408  83 

S  054  70 

0,408  80 

0.530  12 

7,838  44 

17,140  81 


TotsL 


$^839  22 

65,254  28 

71.68128 

86.805  58 

124.617  28 

198,866  01 

808.$^  81 

S3. 016  01 

53.203  07 

40.848  67 

87.560  11 

80.150  58 

116^874  85 
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Kavigatkm  at  the  port  of  Cork  {Quteiutown)  diiring  the  year  ended  September  30,  1886. 


FlAg. 


Btitiah 


Greek . 

IteU«Q. 


KorwegiAn 


Dutch.. 
BuBsiaii 


awedieh 
Danish  . 


Totol 

PBseeding  jeer 


From  or  to— 


San  FrBodeoo . 
United  Sutes . 

BlaokSea 

Spain 

Cknada 

Belgium 

Bnssia 

jJiii(tedStatee. 

Franoe 

NewUDondlmd 

Portafpil 

Oennaoy 

Canada 

SioUy 

Loboa 

Sogth  Aaieiioe 

BraxU 

Nonray 

United  States.. 

Canada 

EUokBe# 

United  Statee. 

Portugal 

Africa 

Norway . 

Black  6ea 

Canada 

Norway 

United  Statee . 

Black  Sea 

United  Statee . 

Canada , 

...do 

France 

Oermany 

Fnukc^ 


Entered  and  cleared. 


Steamers. 


2fo. 


15 
11 
1 
1 
1 
1 


8 

1 


87 
87 


ao 


Ton$. 


i 


29,785 


848 


982 


1.719 


1.038 


33.825 
59.052 


25.227 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 

IVms. 

1 

1,882 

8 

' 

2 

6 

1 

2 
8 

9,706 

1 

1 

2 

1 

* 

2 

1 

i.Mi 

■  •  •  ■ 

1 
1 

1 

1         1.082 

7 

11 

8 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


58 
79 


21 


! 


! 


10,082 


1,841 

1,877 

888 

87 


27.064 
48,456 


18,401 


Kon.— 794  sailing  Teasels  oaUed  for  orders,  tonnage  822,498 ;  and  15  steamers,  tonnage  19,260. 


Bmigrami$  ihal  embarked  at  Queenaiaum  for  the   United  Stales  daring  the  twelve  mantju 

ended  September  30,  1886. 


SVL 

▲dulta. 

Children. 

Total 

Make 

12»885 
^888 

1,622 
1,488 

18,867 
14,786 

T^mft^et  .....    ...    

Total 

26^888 

2,964 

88,  Mi 

Kan.^Tke  alwe^gnee  pee  tntilect  to8U|^t  evfe&Ukm, 
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WALES. 


CARDIPP. 

Report  of  Consul  Jones* 

I  forward  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports 
firom  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters 
of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1886. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  return  shows  a  falling  ofF  in  the  exports 
compared  with  the  previous  year  of  (1,407,062.82. 

This  seeming  deficiency  is  accounted  for  in  this  way:  During  the 
year  1885  tin  plates  manufactured  and  exported  at  Swansea  were  for 
the  most  part  authenticated  and  reported  upon  by  our  consular  agent 
at  that  port ;  whereas,  during  the  period  covered  by  the  return  herewith 
transmitted,  the  consular  services  have  been  performed  elsewhere  to  an 
extent  which  will  more  than  make  up  the  difference  against  1886. 

EVAN  R.  JONES, 

OontuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cardiff  WaleSj  October  23, 1886. 


Value  of  declared  exporUfrom  the  e<mevXar  district  of  Cardiff  to  the  United  Statm  dmrim§ 

the  four  quariere  ending  September  30, 1886. 


Artlolet. 


Anenio 

Barrels  (empty) 

Bags 

Breeding  animalfl 

Brloks  and  eement 

Blaok  plate 

Coal: 

Anthraoite 

steam 

Coke  and  patent  ftiel 

Copper 

Copperas 

Barthenwaie 

lndi0O  anxiUary 

Ironladlee 

Iron  wire  rods  and  steel  roda 

Lead 

ICaohinery 

Manganese 

Nails 

Nickel  shotted 

Oxalic  acid 

Oxide  (blaok)  ofoolMat 

Patent  medicines 

Bopes  (old) 

Bottenstone 

Salt 

Sheepskins  (salted  loans) . . . . 

Sails  and  cauTas 

Steel  blooms 

Steel,  crop  ends 

Steel  rail  ends 


(Quarters  ending- 


December 
81,1886. 


$87  88 
688  48 


81,818  71 

80.817  M 

6,608  88 

406  47 

688  86 


424  28 


48  84 
a;  811  11 


18,880  68 


346  26 

465  04 

367  67 

2,010  70 


March  81, 
1886. 


$121  66 
8,462  08 


2,000  06 
11,88170 


1,000  68 
162  86 


1,788  16 


16^786  60 


1,664  41 
141  80 


June  80, 
188(L 


f728  97 


2.601  86 


4,674  02 
88,878  14 
86^178  86 


104  88 
216*70' 

ioi'To" 


1,84128 
267  87 


16,664  01 


1,860  82 


September 
80,1886. 


$22  86 


1,707  67 
1,222  00 


6,066  66 
i4,'622'08' 


800  71 
2;  127  46 


286  24 


88.004  22 

8.216  28 

10,162  77 


Totld. 


$728.97 

22  86 

218  00 

6^708  80 


4,674  02 

68,281  01 

67,028  20 

6,606  88 

600  85 

1,702  08 

368  66 


4,266  81 

1,222  00 

48  84 

0,218  06 

267  87 


66,86122 


245  26 
4,679  88 
2,686  82 
2;  019  70 

286  24 


88,094  22 
8,216  28 
10,162  n  I 


Total  Ibr 
preTioos 


$2,808  42 

6^806  79 

116  70 


12,686  60 
1.420  90 


88.473G2 
46.946  81 
29,026  06 


1,781  48 
69196 
461  72 


489  17 

86.168  08 

667  61 

224  41 

74.669  29 

8.744  27 

80150 

1,840  81 

78184 
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Valme  ofdeelared  eaqforUfrcm  ike  oofuular  district  of  CarUff,  ^c— Continned. 


ArtiolM. 


SaperpbotpbAto 

Saaoen  and  waiten,  deco- 
rated t^n  tema 

Temeplatea,  tin  platea,  char- 
coal and  ooke 


Total 


Totalfior pTecedingyear  1, 814, 226  W 


Quarter  ending-^ 


Deoember 
SI,  1886. 


1782,028  00 


858,008  12 


March  81, 
1880. 


Jnne  80, 
1886. 


September 
80,1880. 


$8, 130  03 


Total. 


Total  for 

previons 

year. 


$8,130  03 


$162,061 11 


$630,010  68 


100.790  00 
,840,428  82 


856»017  47 


066,08820 


728,807  24 
771,184  26 


409, 080  90 


000,244  41 
063, 814  49 


42,287  01  863,670  08 


2,040,076  23 


$166  71 
8.483,887  01 


2,878,639  83 
3,786,002  05 


3,786»002  06 


1,407,002  82 


EVAN  B.  JONES, 


Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Owrdiffy  Septenmr  30, 1886. 


GEBEALTAB. 

£6pott  of  Consul  Sprague. 

To  report  at  this  moment  npoD  the  existing  condition  of  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  this  x)ort  in  connection  with  the  United  States  wonld 
be  almost  repeating  what  I  had  occasion  to  state  to  the  Department  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 

There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  some  increase  during  the  past 
quarter  in  the  number  of  British  steamships  which  have  called  into 
this  port  to.coal  and  provision,  bound  to  ports  in  the  United  States,  a 
large  number  of  them  conveying  important  quantities  of  mineral  ore 
from  the  mines  in  Spain,  Sardinia,  Algeria,  and  Greece. 

The  importations  of  American  produce,  consisting  chiefly  in  tobaccos, 
refined  petroleum,  and  flour,  have  somewhat  increased  and  been  more 
regular  than  during  the  preceding  quarter. 

The  tobacco  trade  has  shown  signs  of  some  revival  of  late,  and  the 
moderate  prices  ruling  in  the  Unit^  States  for  the  low  descriptions  of 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  leaf  suitable  for  chopping  purposes  have  con- 
siderably curtailed  the  traffic  here  in  Calcutta  tobaccos,  which  at  the 
present  moment  are  somewhat  neglected. 

Why  the  trade  in  the  weed  for  exportation  to  the  neighboring  coast 
should  have  lately  improved  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  explained  by 
one  of  those  transitory  changes  of  policy  which  frequently  occur  with 
the  revenue  officials  quartered  on  the  Spanish  coast. 

The  last  ingenious  device  which  has  been  got  up  for  those  interested 
in  this  illegal  traffic,  who  reside  at  the  Spanish  lines,  at  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  British  outposts,  has  been  in  the  use  of  a 
number  of  dogs  which  are  trained  to  cross  the  isthmus  into  the  Spanish 
lines  at  dusk,  carrying  on  their  backs  pressed  packages  of  cut  tobacco 
suited  for  cigarette  smoking. 
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These  sagacions  aHimals  seeni  to  perform  tkeir  daty  witb  eo^mor- 
diuary  precision,  being  tangbt  to  mn  home  at  fall  speed  whenever  a 
Spanish  sentry  or  gnard  comes  in  sight 

It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  such  a  contrivance  to  evade  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Spanish  guards  can  continue  to  last  any  length  of  time. 

It  is  yet  rather  early  to  offer  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  growing 
cereal  crops  in  the  ioafeediate  neighborhood  oi  this  fortress,  Bece&t 
rains  have  favored  vegetation  considerably^  but  the  prevalence  of  an- 
usoal  cold  weather  and  much  frost  during  the  month  of  Februaij  have 
destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  cane  in  the  proviBce  of  Mala^ 
estimated  at  fully  1,000,000  arrobas,  causing  such  distress  among  the 
laboring  country  people  in  that  vicinity  as  to  have  ct^ed  forth  an 
appeal  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  for  relief  in  favor  of  those  now  in  utter 
destitution. 

Spain  does  not  cease  in  her  efforts  to  develop  and  increase  her  steam 
navigation  and  commerce,  not  only  by  giving  subsidies  but  also  by  es- 
tablifiAing  commercial  bureaus  in  foreign  capitals  and  principal  seaports 
for  a  more  intimate  commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries,  by  fire- 
quent  and  direct  mail  serviee. 

The  Spanish  coin  currency  has  lately  been  disturbed  in  this  market 
on  account  of  the  Spanish  Government's  decree  of  the  6th  January  last, 
calling  in  amongst  other  coins  the  silver  20  reals  of  vellon  pieces  issued 
previous  to  the  year  1868,  which  forced  the  governor  of  this  British 
fortress  to  issue  on  the  2d  ultimo  a  proclamation  declaring  that  all  such 
called-in  silver  coins  should  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  GibrsUtar. 

Previous  to  the  dethronement  of  Queen  Isabella,  Spain's  unit  of  ac- 
count was  a  silver  coin,  called  in  English  a  ddlar,  to  weigh  25.96  grams. 
The  change  of  government  in  1868  established  a  new  unit  of  account,  a 
silver  coin  called  a  peseta,  and  also  one  of  5  pesetas  was  coined,  weigh- 
ing only  25  grams,  which  is  about  4  per  cent,  less  than  a  dollar ;  btrt  Ute* 
circulation  of  the  dollar  itself  was  not  stopped,  consequently  two  coin^ 
ages  existed,  each  of  them  being  a  legal  tender. 

Spain  has  therefore  recently  given  to  her  subjects  the  option  of 
accepting  a  5  peseta  piece  of  25  grams  for  every  2^.96  grams  sent 
into  her  treasury  before  the  10th  ultimo,  or  of  retaining  their  doHars, 
which  by  having  had  their  circulation  stopped  may  sink  to  their  in- 
trinsic value  as  mere  bullion,  by  which  she  will  realize  a  profit  of  about 
4t  per  cent. 

It  results  ftom  this,  that  the  dollar  of  25.96  grams  has  become  in 
the  very  country  of  its  origin  of  less  exchangeable  value  than  the  5 
peseta  piece  of  25  grams. 

HOBATIO  T.  SPEAQXJB, 

OonsuL 
United  States  Oonsxtlatb, 

Oibraitary  April  2, 1887. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA^ 


DOMTNIOK  OF   CANADA. 

psovnroB  &f  auEBBc. 

MONTBEAIi. 

From  Consul' General  Anderson. 

TBADE. 

In  absence  of  the  trade  and  navigation  report  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  for  the  fiscaJ  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  which  will  not  be  made 
pnblic  nntil  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  the  statistics  of  trade  and 
commerce  at  this  port  for  the  calendar  year  of  1886  may  be  of  interest, 
not  only  in  showing  the  state  of  trade  at  the  port  of  Montreal,  bnt  also 
as  indicating  the  general  condition  of  business  thronghont  the  Domin- 
ion for  the  same  period. 

Montreal  being  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  Dominion  for  seven  months 
of  the  year,  and  an  important  railway  center,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  Canada  is  transacted  here,  averaging  over 
one-third  for  several  years  past. 

This  fact  will  appear  upon  examination  of  the  following  table  giving 
the  total  valae  of  imports  for  the  Dominion  and  Montreal  compared, 
together  with  the  dnties  collected,  and  showing  the  percentage  of  total 
duties  which  was  collected  here  each  fiscal  year  from  1881  to  1885: 


Ymt. 


1881 

im 

isn 

1884 

1885 


V«lae  of 

importa   for 

liomiDion. 


$105,810,840 
119, 410, 600 
188,294,022 
116,807,043 
108,041,486 


DatiM 

collected  for 

Dominion. 


$18^600,785 
21,708,887 
28,172,808 
20.164,063 
19, 133, 668 


V«lQ«of 

iniports    at 

MontreaL 


$43,008,904 
4^  611, 927 
47,970,016 
42.001,026 
40.479,020 


Dati«4 

collected  at 

MontreaL 


$7,077,794 
8,100,886 
8,181,985 
7,041,310 
6,856,186 


Peroeirlif^ 
at  Montreal 
of  total  duties 

in  the  Do- 
minion. 


88.26 
87.31 
3&81 
84.02 
86.83 


During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  1885,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral depression  in  trade,  which  was  not  limited  to  any  particular  prov- 
ince or  sections  of  conntry,  the  business  interests  of  this  city  suffered 
great  loss  from  the  prevalence  of  the  small-x)ox  epidemic,  and  in  some 
instances  the  business  of  jobbers  and  manufacturers  was  reported  as 
^'  for  a  short  time  brought  to  a  stand-still." 
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Hence,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1886,  the  merchants,  mana- 
factorers,  and  transportation  companies  were  apparently  well  prepared 
to  enconnter  a  continuance  of  adverse  conditions,  or  to  avail  themselves 
to  the  full  extent  of  more  prosperous  times. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  year  there  were  evidences  of  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  trade  in  the  various  branches,  and  al- 
though the  volume  of  business  for  the  first  six  months  did  not  show  a 
marked  increase,  it  was  for  the  entire  year  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
amount  for  the  preceding  year,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
statement  of  the  value  of  merchandise  entered  for  consumption,  includ- 
ing free  goods  for  each  month  of  the  two  years  1885  and  1886,  together 
with  the  amount  of  duties  collected  during  the  same  periods: 

IMPORTS. 

Value  of  imports  entered  for  oonaumption  at  Montreal  for  the  yeare  ending  December  31, 

1885  and  1886. 


MontlL 


Janoary ... 
FebroAry  . . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Antrnflt — 
September. 
October.... 
November . 
December  . 

Total 


1885. 


f2.460. 
2,675. 
2,056, 
2, 052, 
8, 467, 
2,870, 
4,634, 
8,686, 
2,839. 
2,952, 
2,167, 
1.954, 


275  71 
778  23 
856  41 
406  16 
770  80 
412  41 
087  09 
882  19 
C21  33 
324  23 
145  25 
688  70 


Datiee. 


9552,804  75 
662, 802  10 
400,858  83 
475,237  64 

.  603, 807  26 
471,684  67 
804,669  10 
628,777  16 
550.509  67 
573, 246  72 
462,358  27 
496^956  16 


i 


^716,608  61 


6,682,701  71 


1886. 


92,104.835 
2.827,274 
8.788,874 
1,083,977 
8,122,886 
3.096,197 
4,009,059 
8,634,100 
8,734,841 
8,856.771 
2.708,847 
2,487.419 


Duties. 


$497,785 
646.447 
1.161,351 
857,758 
542.944 
630,254 
043,804 
735,805 
896.945 
643,258 
528,833 
778,472 


86,694,080 


8,862,601 


The  large  increase  of  dutiable  goods  entered  in  the  mouth  of  March 
was  on  account  of  a  contemplated  iteration  of  the  tariff,  which  subse- 
quently went  into  effect  on  April  1,  and  aldiough  the  increase  extended 
tiirough  many  articles  it  was  mainly  in  sugar  and  spirits,  being  $963,000 
of  the  former,  and  $100,000  of  the  latter. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  principal  articles  entered  for  consump- 
tion and  their  values  for  the  past  two  years  is  appended  to  this  report, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  value  of  dutiable  goods  was 
$4,373,581,  and  of  free  goods  $828,594.  while  there  was  a  decrease  of 
coin  and  bullion  amounting  to  $2,224,680. 


EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  exports  for  the  year  1886  was  $28,078,331,  being 
an  increase  of  $2,146,573  over  the  previous  year,  and  exceeding  in  value 
any  year  since  1880. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  port- warden  the  following  statements 
are  taken : 

The  shipment  of  grain  was  on  a  innoh  larger  scale  than  hut  year,  and  continned 
brisk  and  active  all  through  the  season.  The  total  quantity  of  this  staple  shipped 
daring  open  water  was  14,236,977  bushels,  an  increase  of  6,461,249  bushels. 

Phosphate  continues  to  be  shipped  in  considerable  quantities.  The  total  quantity 
exported  this  year  was  18,968  tons. 

The  shipment  of  deals  to  Great  Britain  continues  to  increase,  the  quantity  this 
season  being  in  excess  of  any  preyious  year ;  during  open  water  45,594  St.  Peteraburghi 
were  shipped. 
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The  shipmcDt  of  sawn  lumber,  which  is  principally  lo  Soath  America,  was  very 
large,  although  not  quite  up  to  last  year  in  Yolnme,  the  figures  being  28,912,376  feet. 

Cattle  and  sheep,  now  staple  articles  of  export  £rom  this  port,  were  shipped  in 
large  numbers,  the  li^ures  bein^  63,900  head  of  cattle  and  92,346  sheep. 

Other  exports  require  no  special  mention. 

The  items  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  statement  are  here  given  in 
comparison  with  the  same  for  the  year  1885,  showing  the  increase  or 
decrease: 


Orain boshela. 

Hour  and  meal banels. 

Oealfl Btandarda. 

Sawn  Inmber fiDet. 

Cattle head. 

Sheep number. 

Photphatee tone. 


1886. 

1886. 

8,776^728 
238,640 
80,888 
87, 162, 100 
62,880 
87.780 
23,840 

14,236.077 

480,415 

46,604 

28^012,876 
63,000 
02,346 
18,068 

Inoreaae+; 
decrease^. 


+5,461,240 

+240,875 

+6.201 

—8, 140, 724 

+  1.641 

+54,666 

-4,881 


A  Statement  showing  the  principal  articles  exported  for  the  year  to 
all  countries,  with  their  valaes,  is  appended  to  this  report. 

A  statement  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  con- 
sniar  district  for  the  fonr  quarters  ending  December  31, 1886,  according 
to  the  records  of  this  consulate-general,  and  the  consular  agencies  sub- 
ordinate to  it,  is  also  given. 

NAViaATION. 

During  the  year  there  were  entered  at  this  port  703  ocean  vessels, 
having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  809,699  tons,  and  5,521  inland  vessels 
with  a  tonnage  of  809,819  tons. 

Of  all  the  former  class  532  were  steam  and  171  were  sailing  vessels. 
Compared  with  the  preceding  year  the  number  and  tonnage  is  as  fol 
lows : 


Claat. 


Ocean  steamehipe. . . . 
Ocean  sailing  veaiele 
Inland  veeedi 


1885. 


1886L 


No. 
441 
188 
6,008 


Tont. 
610. 647 

64.207 
724,075 


No. 
582 
171 
5,621 


Iiiorea8e+;  de- 
crease—. 


Tona 
736.648 

73,051 
800,810 


No. 

+01 

-17 

+518 


Tont. 

+117.001 

-8.844 

+84,844 


The  increase  in  number  of  vessels  of  all  classes  was  592,  and  in  ton- 
nage 200,689  tons. 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  of  ocean 
steam  tonnage  as  compared  with  ocean  sailing  vessels,  the  proportion 
of  the  former  having  increased  from  67  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1876  to 
90  per  cent,  in  1886. 

The  nationality  of  sea  going  vessels  as  given  was :  British,  651 ;  Nor- 
w)dgian,29;  German,  10^  American,  4:  Swedish,  3;  French  and  Prus- 
sian, each  2;  Spanish  and  Italian,  e.acn  1. 

It  should  be  stated  that  no  American  vessels  have  arrived  or  departed 
from  this  port  during  the  year,  according  to  the  records  of  this  coosulate- 
general,  the  four  mentioned  as  having  entered  being  pleasure  yachts. 
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CANAL  TOLLS  AND  HABBOB  DUjBS. 

The  increased  volame  of  exports  by  the  Saint  Lawrence  Biver  roote 
from  this  port  daring  the  year  is  attribated  largely  to  redaction  of  canal 
tolls  and  of  wharfage  rates  on  grain. 

As  the  snbject  of  redaced  tolls  has  attracted  eonsideral^  attention 
on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  export  tribde  of  Montreal  daring 
the  past  three  years,  brief  mention  of  the  efforts  made  to  seeore  the 
same  may  not  be  void  of  interest. 

Prior  to  1S84  the  rate  of  tolls  on  grain  shipped  via  the  Welland 
Oanal  was  20  cents  per  ton,  which  paid,  it  was  passed  free  throngh  the 
Saint  Lawrence  canals.  The  rate  throagh  the  Saint  Lawrence  canals 
was  15  cents  per  ton. 

In  May,  1884,  representation  was  made  to  the  governor  in  cociiieil  of 
the  great  disadvantage  to  transportation  via  the  Saint  Lawrence  route 
by  the  abolition  of  tolls  on  the  Ene  Canal,  without  any  relief  being 
granted  by  the  Canadian  roote,  which  resulted  in  a  remission  of  one- 
half  the  tolls  on  grain  for  the  season,  i.  «.,  to  10  cents  and  7^  cents,  re- 
^ectively. 

The  wharfage  dues  on  grain  at  Montreal  were  reduced  from  7^  cents 
to  1  cent  per  ton  from  June  9  to  September  1. 

The  chairman  of  the  harbor  commissioners  said  this  was  done  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  lack  of  wheat  and  grain  for  dead  weight,  and  to 
see  if  by  such  action  it  could  be  possible  to  induce  the  grain  to  come 
this  way,  and  that  opinions  were  divided  as  to  whether  it  had  any  in- 
fluence or  not. 

The  season  of  1885  opened  without  the  reduction  of  the  previous  year 
being  continued,  and  although  most  urgent  representations  were  made, 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  Government  until  after  the  organization  of 
the  Free  Navigation  League,  when  their  efforts,  supported  by  the  local 
members  of  Parliament,  resulted  in  an  order  in  council  authorizing  the 
same  reduction  as  in  the  preceding  year,  i.  e.,  one-half  the  established 
rates. 

This  being  considered  insufficient,  additional  efforts  secured  a  further 
reduction  on  July  4  upon  all  kinds  of  grain  passing  eastward  to  ports 
in  Canada  to  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  ton. 

A  reduction  of  the  wharfage  dues  on  grain  from  7}  to  3|  cents  per 
ton  was  also  granted  for  the  season  by  the  harbor  commissioners. 

The  measures  adopted  in  1886  are  stated  by  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  in  his  annual  report,  as  follows : 

Owing  to  the  policy  of  the  Goveniment  with  regard  to  canal  tolls,  whereby  the  fe- 
dnction  conceded  lasts  only  for  that  season  of  navigation,  the  eonnoil  onoe  asain  took 
np  the  question,  and  the  larger  one  of  channel  debt,  haroor  dues,  &c.,  by  addressing 
a  petition  to  the  minister  of  public  works  on  the  6th  of  March,  praying  (1)  that  the 
Government  would  assume  all  the  cost  of  the  ship-channel  improvements  between 
the  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  so  as  to  admit  oi  the  abolition  of  burdensome  har- 
bor charges;  (2)  that  all  tolls  levied  upon  grain  and  other  merchandise  passing 
through  tne  Canadian  canals  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  nominal  rate  (say  1 
cent  per  ton),  the  reduction  to  remain  in  force  until  said  tolls  are  abolished  by  Par- 
liament:  and  (3)  that  such  other  onerous  exactions  as  police,  hospital,  and  pilotage 
dues  aud  custom-house  fees  now  levied  on  the  traffic  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  be  either 
discontinued  altogether  or  so  greatly  reduced  as  to  enable  our  ocean  highway  to  main- 
tain its  position  in  the  commercial  world.    •    •    • 

The  Gfovemment  reduced  the  canal  tolls  on  grain  to  2  cents  per  ton  by  <»rder  in 
council  dated  April  21,  and  the  concession  was  much  increased  in  value  by  being  an- 
nounced early  in  the  year,  thus  enabling  forwarders  and  others  to  arrange  their  rates 
in  advance  of  the  opening  of  navigation. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  comparison  of  the  quantities  of  grain, 
iSonr,  and  meal,  in  bushels,  received  at  Montreal  by  rail  andh  canal,  re- 
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spectively,  for  the  past  six  years^  the  jeaa  1SS6  being  the  first  since  the 
tolls  were  abolished  on  the  Erie  GaBal,  in  which  there  was  a  redaction 
of  tolls  in  Canada  for  the  entire  season: 


Yean. 


1881 
1883 
1883 


Bailwfty. 


7,830,  M6 
6,531,000 
8.471,788 


Canal. 


12,432,250 

0,099.832 

10,878.180 


1884 
1885 

1886 


Railway. 


11,008,602 

10,007,061 

6.685,961 


Canal. 


7,448,877 

6,559,994 

11,366,187 


A  statement  of  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  produce  is  also  given, 
in  which  the  quantity  of  different  articles  is  given  more  in  detail  and 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  shipments  were  largely  ex- 
ports to  Earoi>ean  ports. 


HARBOR  DUEB. 


The  rates  and  dues  levied  npon  the  shipping  trade  at  Montreal  are  as 
follows : 

TonDage  daes :  C«i4i^ 
On  steamboats,  for  each  day  of  twenty-l6mrhoiin|  orpartof  a  day.  they  re- 
main in  the  harbor per  ton  register..  1 

On  all  other  vessels,  per  day,  as  aforesaid do 1 

Wharfage  dues : 

All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  not  elsewhere  specified per  ton . .  25 

Hay,  straw,  pig  and  scrap  iron,  pot  and  pearl  ashes do....  20 

Apples,  orates  and  contents,  floor  and  meals,  fish,  meats,  pitch,  potatoes, 

tar,  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep  and  swine per  ton..  15 

Ballast,  clay,  fire-bricks,  gypsom,  lime,  marble,  phosphates,  sand,  and 

salt per  ton..  10 

Coal,  coke,  grain,  and  seeds  of  all  kinds do....  7^ 

Special : 

Bricks per  1,000..  10 

Cord-wood per  cord..  5 

Lumber « ^.per  1,000  feet,  board  measure..  10 

Ballion  and  specie Free. 

On  all  goods,  ware^  and  merohandislSy  the  quantity  of  whieh  oiumot  be  ascertained 
conyeniently  by  weight  or  measurement,  a  rate  may  be  levied  of  one-quarter  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  value  thereof 

Each  entry  to  pay  not  less  than  5  cents. 

Property  landed  on  wharves  for  reshipment  to  pay  only  one  wharfiAge. 

The  ton  mentioned  in  wharfage  dues  to  be  2,000  pounds  weight,  or  40  cubic  feet 
measurement,  according  to  bill  of  lading. 

Stamdard  for  mtimaUmg  weigku. 

Ashes,  pot  or  pearl 3  barrels  to  1  ton. 

Apples,  flour,  meal,  potatoes 9  barrels  to  1  ton. 

Fisn,  meats,  pitch,  tar «•« 7  barrels  to  1  ton. 

Horses • 3  to  1  ton. 

Keat  cattle 3  to  1  ton. 

Sheep 15  to  1  ton. 

Swine 10  to  1  ton. 

The  foregoing  rates  have  been  In  force  since  the  Ist  day  of  April^ 
1881,  and  havp  been  modified  only  in  the  wharfage  rate  on  grain,  re- 
duced for  the  past  two  seasons  from  7^  to  3f  cents  per  ton,  and  the 
president  of  board  of  harbor  commissioners  says  the  limit  of  redaction 
has  been  more  than  reached,  unless  relief  is  granted  by  the  Government 
assnming  the  channel  debt. 

In  connection  with  this  statement  it  shonld  be  mentioned  that  the  ex- 
isting tariff  of  daes  represents  an  average  redaction  of  about  25  per 
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cent,  upon  th^  rates  in  force  prior  to  1881,  and  thi6  change  is  estimated 
to  have  caased  a  loss  to  the  revenne  from  1881  to  1885  of  abont  $450,00& 
as  compared  with  1880. 

The  channel  debt  referred  to  was  incurred  for  enlargement  and  im- 
provements in  the  channel  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  principally 
for  dredging  through  Lake  Saint  Peter,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles. 

Tb^  depth  through  this  lake  was  originally  about  10  feet  6  inches  at 
low  water.  In  1805  a  channel  was  (commenced  in  1851)  completed  of 
20  feet  in  depth  and  300  feet  in  width,  at  an  expense  of  $1,164,366.  In 
1882  a  depth  of  25  feet  was  attained  at  an  additional  exi>enditure  of 
$1,780,000. 

In  1883  arrangemements  were  made  to  further  deepen  the  channel  2^ 
feet,  and  it  is  expected  the  total  depth  of  27^  feet  will  be  gained  during 
the  year  1887  at  an  estimated  expense  of  $900,000  more.  Of  this  tot^ 
expenditure  fully  $2,500,000  is  a  debt,  the  interest  upon  which  the  har 
bor  commissioners  have  to  provide  from  the  revenue  of  this  port. 

GDhe  amount  of  interest  paid  on  this  debt  since  1880  is  $440,032,  and 
since  the  commenceiuent  of  the  channel,  up  to  July  last,  was  $694,840. 

In  addition  to  this  tax  upon  their  revenue  the  commissioners  have 
also  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  harbor  accommodation  as  well  as  for 
the  interest,  on  the  harbor  debt. 

The  annual  interest  paid  on  these  two  debts  during  the  past  four 
years  was: 


Yean. 


1B83. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 


To  Domin- 
ion Gov- 
omnient. 


168,407  67 
74, 575  34 
81,704  10 
01.  ZS5  00 


For  har- 
bor debt. 


$114, 842  50 
114, 842  60 
lis,  975  50 


The  tonnage  during  the  same  period  and  revenue  from   different 
sources  was : 


1888 
1884 
1886 

1886 


Total  ton- 
naffeLOcean 
and  inland. 


Torn. 
1,428,984 
1,876,979 
1,408,829 
1,619,518 


Tonnage 
dnea. 


142,803 
46,281 
42,253 
49,001 


Dnea  on 
importa. 


$108,245 

94,900 

90.708 

109,189 


Dnea  on 
exporta. 


LooaL 


$56,880 
52,079 
58,171 
72,171 


$40,888 
87,873 
38,768 
48.433 


TolaL 


$247,818 
230.688 
2S4.896 
278,794 


In  addition  to  the  tonnage  and  harbor  dues  there  are  certain  other 
fees  levied  on  the  commerce  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Biver,  such  as  po- 
lice, hospital,  and  pilotage  dues. 

The  tariff  of  pilotage  in  force  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  distance 
180  miles,  is  as  follows : 


For  each  foot  of  draagbt  of  water. 


POotageof  veaselain  tow  of  steamer 

Pilotage  of  vea»el8  propelled  by  steam 

PUotageof  vessels  under  sail. 

Moving  a  vesMl  from  one  wharf  to  another  in  the  harbor,  or  fjrom  the  enrrent 
of  SiSnt  Mary's  into  the  harbor 
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The  amoant  paid  for  pilotage  as  above  was  $43,995  in  1883,  $41,549 
in  1884,  and  $40,974  in  1885. 

There  is  another  system  and  tariff  of  pilotage  on  the  river  below  Que- 
bee 

WENDELL  A.  ANDEESON, 

Consul- Oeneral. 
United  States  Consulate  General, 

Mantrealy  January  28, 1887. 


VaUte  of  principal  ariielet  of  merekandiae  entered  far  ooneumpiUm  at  the  port  ofMantrea 

far  the  yeare  ending  Deeember  31, 1885  and  1886. 


Artlole*. 


1886b 


Aoids  of  All  kinds 

Aplcaltaral  implemenU   

Ale,  beer,  and  porter,  in  oasks  and  bottles 

Animals,  liring 

Books,  pampbiota,  and  otber  pnblioationa,  blank-books,  &o 

Brass,  and  mannfaotnres  of 

BreadstuflEs,  &o. : 
.   Indian  com 

Wheat  aodryo 

Meal  or  fluor  of  buckwheat,  com  and  rye J^. 

Oatmeal 

Wheat  flonr 

Bice 

Rice  or  paddy 

All  otber  farinaoeoua  food  and  preparations  of 

•Candles 

Chicory,  rawer  green,  kiln  dried,  roasted  or  gronnd 

Coal: 

Anthracite 

Bitominoos 

All  other,  and  coke.... 

Coffee: 

Qreen,  United  SUtes 

Boasted  or  gronnd  from  United  States 

»r,  and  manafactores  of 

Cordage  of  all  kinds 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drugs  and  medicines,  not  elsewhere  spedfled 

Earthen,  stouo,  and  china  ware 

Fancy  guoda      

Fish,  fresh,  salted,  or  smoked,  preserved  in  oil,  4kc 

Fruits: 

Dried,  indttding  nuts 

Qreen  ana  preserred  in  cans 

Furs,  and  lur>SKins,  dressed  wholly  or  partially 

Olassand  glaasware 

Gunpowder  and  explosiTe  Bubstanoea 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 


Coppei 
Coroas 


Lops 
:otal 


Total  mannfaotnres,  iron  and  steel 

Jewelry,  watches,  mannfaotnres  of  gold  and  silver,  not  elsewhere  apeeifled. 

Lead,  and  mannfactores  of 

Leatner,  and  manafsotnres  of: 

Of  aU  kinds 

Boots  and  shoes 

Other  mannftietoiea  of 

liarble  and  stone,  and  manofkotorea  of • 

If  etals,  metal  oompodtiona,  and  mannfaotnrea  ot,  not  elsewhere  spedfled. . . 
Mndcd  inatmments : 

Organa  

Pianofortes 

All  other 

GO: 

Coal,  kerosene,  fto.,  paying  a  spedflo  dnty 

All  other,  not  elsewhe^  spedlMd 

Painta  and  colors 

Paper,  and  manufhetnres  of 

Peifkunery,  indnding  toilet  preparattons 

Provisions: 

Bacon  and  hams}  aides  and  duralders;  beef;  pork,  mntton,  *o 

Cheese  ....••...••.........••..•..•••••.••.••........••••..••.••••••.••.. 

Lard 

Poultry,  and  other  meata,  Ao , 


$82,078 
28,058 
32,285 
105,774 
277,708 
139,775 

54,004 

85 

1,128 

77 

278,030 

4,228 

109,054 

18,811 

10,135 

3,748 

703,232 

02,025 

8,957 

60.058 

880 

35.571 

7,003 

2,150,025 

378,675 

134,007 

490,320 

70,452 

298.148 
200.941 
264,800 
871,411 

39,607 
487,581 

28,184 

2,846,446 

458,979 

85,571 

415.066 
45,496 

199,055 
25,802 
79.110 

2,188 
70,260 
16,183 

60,912 
820,605 
263,690 
849,445 

14,170 

100,048 

6,101 

42,000 

18,009 


$31,988 

18,034 

29,205 

61,892 

307.600 

180,794 

14,637 

7 

504 

108 

321,786 

4,673 

43,028 

19,525 

11,607 

2,708 

819,061 

66,488 

6,196 

47,426 

601 

65,372 

8,488 

2, 099, 819 

430,122 

176,632 

712,216 

131,205 

314, 190 
228,195 
847,328 
431,006 

30,934 
489,276 

65.210 

3,6OT,664 

483,578 

88,179 

620,125 
60,832 

165,474 
29.002 
94,394 

1,687 
98,188 
2^368 

71,188 
888,496 
312,822 
870.488 

16,850 

119,871 

6,886 

58,408 

85.190 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Value  of  principal  ariiclea  of  merchandise  entered  for  coMumption,  4'C' — Continned. 


ArttdM. 


Salt  other  than  from  Grttt  Britain  or  Brltkh  PotMMions  or  for  flahfirids 

Seeds,  flower,  phrden,  field,  and  other  aeeda 

Silk,  and  maoafiaotarea  of 

Soap  of  all  kinds 

Spices  of  all  kinds,  ground  qr  nngronnd 

Starch  

Spirits,  wines,  and  cordials: 

Spirits  of  all  kinds 

Wines,  other  than  sparkling 

Wioes,  sparkling 

Sagars,  simps,  and  molasses : 

Sag|»r : 

Above  No.  14,  Dutch  standard 

Banal  to  No.  9.  and  not  abore  Ifo.  14 

Below  No.  0,  Dutch  atandaid 

Glnooseand  sirups 

Molasses >•••  ........................................... 

Teas  imported  ftom  United  States : 

Black 

Oreen 

Tohaooos: 

Manufactured,  and  snuff. 

Cigars  and  oigarettes 

Wood,  and  manufaeturea  of 

Wool,  manufMstures  of: 

Cloth,  cassimeres,  &o 

Shawls 

Blankete 

Flannels H 

Hosiery,  shirts,  &o 

Clothing  or  wearing  apparel 

Carpets,  bruasels,  or  tapeatry «. 

Carpets,  all  other '. 

Other  manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere  speoiiled 

Other  dutiable  goods,  not  elsewhere  speoifled 

Total  dutiable  goods. .' 

Coin  and  bullion,  except  Ameiioan  sUver 

I^ree  goods 

Grand  total 

Total  duty 


$10,180 
43,816 

8&8,5:>5 
84.879 
68.  .15 
13,596 

808,069 

201,364 

69,660 


8,127 

634.660 

1,934,472 

5,995 
106,402 

9,148 
87,808 


18. 
175,844 

aoi.MS 

1,811,097 

65,877 

12,822 

89,957 

264,952 

131,705 

229,345 

8,532 

1,296,648 

2,054,817 


$22,374 

109.734 

1,074,702 

49,88S 

102.957 

13,491 

291,882 

210,658 

85,608 


3,422 

460,631 

1,136.125 

5,800 
181,130 

6^576 
170,061 


11,1 
199,470 
305^  1» 

1.612,146 

75.828 

12,800 

78.850 

198,217 

311,807 

282,906 

8,180 

1, 464,  mi 

8, 090.  OSS 


23.364,983 
2,330.290 
8,021,821 


27. 78%  664 

105.610 

8, 849, 015 


83,716.594 
6,682,548 


86,694,089 
8,882.507 


Value  of  principal  artiolee  exported  from  the  port  of  Montreal  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1886. 


Artieleo. 


The  mine : 


Oils. 
Ores. 


Phosphates ^. 

Salt 

Other  artiolea 


Total 


Theflaherlea: 

Fiah 

Fish  oil 

Furs  or  tUiis. 


Total 


Sheik»restt 

Ashes 

Logs,  oak 

Logs,  other 

Lumber,  deals 

Lumber,  plains,  &o. 

Lumber,  other 

Timber,  aqnare 

Other  artloes 


Total 


Produce  of    ^^JUS" 


8,000 
886^841 


41,116 


49^641 
44* 


49.886 


111,877 


8,960 
2,008,198 
m,007 
6,74« 
4,800 
2,680 

8,910.^ 


88,m 


68;2S8 


2.900 
«4 


8,954 


ll,ltf 
i06,*566 


U7.784 
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Value  of  principal  articles  exported  from  ike  port  of  Montreal,  ^o.—Continaed. 


ArtiolM. 


AnimalB  and  their  prodaoo : 

Hones 

Homed  cattle 

Swine 

Sheep 

Other  aninaU 

Butter 

Cheese 

E«KB 

Furs 

Bldf^tte 

Lard ^.... 


Meata,  psBaerrod.. 

Tallow 

Wool 

Other  artl«taa 


Total 


AgKiooltual  pBadaetB : 
Fmita,  green .......... 

Barley 

Beana  and  peas 

Com 

Eye 

OaU 

Wheat 

Other  grain 

Flour,  wheat^  and  rye  . 
Indian  and  other  meal. 

Seeda 

Yeffetahlea 

Other  artiolea 


Total. 


XamilhotaTea : 

Books 

Carriages 

Cottons,  woolens 

Bztraot  hemloek  bark. 

Fors 

Iron,  pig,  &e 

Leather  

Boots  and  slioes 

Leather,  other 

Spirits 

Malt  liqoors 

Wfaies 

Machinery 

Sewlng-niaohiaes 


Tohaooa,  aoiifl;  ttc  . . 

Wood,ramitnre 

Wood,  mannfuotorea 
Othar  artiolea 


Total  mannfMStaxta 
JMQfoaUaneoos  artlolss.... 


Qmid  total. 


Prodaoe  of 
Canada. 


$443,011 
4,917,960 


603,022 

383 

691.882 

4,982.333 

31, 7X8 

664,348 

188»168 


152.359 

18.763 

1,488 


36,166 


12.722,147 


196,843 

80.286 

1,894.385 

1,174 

11,645 

663,690 

2,849,499 

16,489 

1, 191. 060 

149,269 

3,887 

3.771 

100,178 


80.050 

8,959 

21,279 

8,106 

6,810 

67,051 

126,807 

11,516 

1,820 

49 

89 


11,891 
6,268 


786 

88,967 

40,729 

174,290 


Not  pro- 
duce of 
Canada. 


$1,800 


32,471 
449,840 


4,928 

1,250 

410 

20,877 

70 


618, 010 


5,265 


2,010,668 
2,900,856 


17,657 
1,865 


23 
25,808 


6,111,967   4,970,022 


8,470 
'8,*7i8 


1.600 

U.ll« 

4,607 

22 

946 

10,117 

829 

10,082 

6,660 

619 

1,017 

1,090 

121 

8,172 

88,248 


09.189 
48,904 
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Value  of  principal  orticleB  exported  from  the  port  of  Montreal,  <fo. — Contiaued. 


BBCAPITULATIOV. 


SooroM. 


The  mixie 

The  fiBheriet 

The  forest 

Animals  sad  their  products 

Agricoltural  prodaots 

ManufactaTes 

HisoeHaneons 

Total 

Coin  and  bollion 

Grand  total 


1886. 


TotaL 


$510. 88» 

68,640 

2,814,098 

18,068,866 

7,884,022 

810,630 

105.617 


Prodnoeof 
Canada. 


$617,410 

67,871 

2,267.678 

12,278,878 

5,180,081 

300,471 

88,118 


1886. 


TotaL 


$442,206 

65^029 

2,886,967 

18,238,663 

U,  081, 969 

633,218 

188,188 


26,247,647 
686,766 


20,776,883 


26,938,818  I  20,776,888 


27,026^872 


27,926,878 


Prodoceof 
Canada. 


$889,955 

49,91 

8,219.283 

12,722,147 

6,111,967 

684.079 

89,284 


22.116,350 


22,U6,8£0 


Declared  value  of  exports  from  ihe  coneular  dietriot  of  Montreal  to  the  United  States 

the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Ale,  beer,  and  porter.. 

Apples,  green 

Asbestos 

Ashus,  pearl 

Ashos,  pot 

Ashes,  wood 

Ashes,  bone 

Bass 

Baisain,  Canada 

Barley 

Bontjs  

Books 

Brandy,  oases 

Brandy,  gallons 

Buckwheat 

Cabbages 

Calf^uns,  G.  8 

Cattle  hair 

Cattle  hoofs  and  horns 
Cattle  for  breeding . . . . 
Cattle. 


Cattle  tails  .. 

Canada  plates. 

Champagne 

Chnrol 

Cigars 

Coffee.. 

Cotton, 

Drugs  

Dyes 

Diamonds 

Eels 

Eggs 

Ftoh,  fresh 

Fish,  salmon 

Fish,  salt 

Fdts,  mannfactnrsd 

Fora,  raw 

Furs,  waste 

Gin,  oases 

Gin,  gallons  

Glass,  stained 

Glue,  stock 

Granite 

Hay 


Qnarters  ending- 


Mar.  31. 
1886. 


$760  00 
177  70 
718  66 
866  00 


42  30 

92  08 

4,166  81 


146  19 
464  20 

168  12 


8,60100 
649  09 


88  80 


18  00 
260  88 


426  00 

'soo'oo 


80  00 


160  00 

1,966  00 

6,29160 

166  00 

21,703  14 

859  21 

722  82 

186  00 


800  00 
8148 


June  80, 
1886. 


$106  70 


208  08 

864  86 

24100 

2,984  40 

70  00 


240  00 

60  00 

440  66 

1.671  66 

71170 


Sept.  80, 
K86. 


$662  94 


110  60 


600  00 


746  46 

868  00 

696  60 

6,884  84 

8,984  64 

600  00 

174  00 

22,676  78 


736  00 

ioo'oo 


14,660  92 
"2,*690*i2 


967  00 
462  76 


884  00 


608  40 


4,282,94 

""io'oo 


2,276  24 

1,04150 

1,608  05 

662  48 


Dec  81, 
1886. 


67  00 


316  76 


66  25 

1, 191  01 

08  10 


12,921  01 

10,686  79 

612  50 


629  00 

6,000  26 

62  60 

11,604  88 

114  80 

25  00 

19  80 


825  00 
80  00 


$487  26 
182  00 
885  76 


363  86 


900  00 
248  44 


8,483  88 

828  80 

70  60 

2,760  02 


282  00 
'425  00 


106  00 

8,984  22 

917  00 


8,106  85 
9, 357  13 


772  13 

88,180  56 

1,884  00 

8^654  56 


1,869  60 
28,634  00 


5^484  87 


886  19 

1,007  14 


480  00 
'687'60 


TotaL 


$688  64 


760  08 

885  78 
2,678  67 

738  00 

7,553  09 

112  80 

536  38 

4.166  31 

3,416  24 

1,490  22 

2,407  90 

6,721  04 

1,588  50 

79  60 

6,841  02 

816  68 

292  00 

600  00 

740  75 

88  80 

164  26 

57.998  69 

2,008  48 

696  68 

28,347  90 

28.927  66 

1^512  50 

046  18 

68,800  84 

1. 474  00 

86.564  66 

886  00 
3.968  80 

42,515  85 

227  80 

68.208  61 

474  01 

8,778  18 

1,211  94 

967  00 

1,867  75 

71  48 

88150 
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Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Montreal  to  the  United  States  during 
tke/our  quarters  of  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886— Continaed. 


ArtiolM. 


Horses  

Hones  for  breeding 

Indian  ^^oods 

Iron,  pig 

Iron  3asting8 

Iron  filings 

Iron,  scrap  

Jewelers'  sweeps  . . . 
Leather,  scrap...... 

Liquors,  cases 

Liqnors,  gallons .... 

Lnmber 

Uachinory 

Medicine,  patent  ... 

Miscellaneous 

Oakum 

OaU 

Oil,  codliver 

Oil  all  other  n.  e.  a. 

Paintings 

Paper  stock 

Peas 


Quarters  ending — 


Mar.  31, 
1886. 


115, 147  75 
9«406  75 


10  12 
88  82 


820  00 

217  7« 
2, 312  85 

447  65 
1,820  87 

623  00 

1.100  00 

16,465  03 


5, 718  30 
120  31 


9,714  80 


Personal  efTeots 
Potatoes 


ber,  "old". 


362  60 


12,410  00 
160  00 

Poultry ;      6,282  91 

Ragi 
Rub 
Salt 
Sheep-skins,  G.  S 

Skins,  raw 

Sheep 

Silk  waste 

Sleighs 

Stationery 

Statuary 

Steel,  scrap 

Sugar,  maple 

Tea 


June  30,       Sept.  30, 
1886.  1886. 


190, 735  25 
10,063  00 


224  06 


655  00 

287  36 

11, 962  82 


16, 319  49 
275  00 
380  00 

21,681  80 


36  10 
"i,i49*53 


27,828  75 
oO  00 
96  24 


1,081  52 
969  00 
158  87 


856  00 

65  00 

353  68 


Tobacoo 

Tobacco  cuttings 

Whisky 

Wine,  cases 

Wine,  gallons.... 

Wire 

Wool 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year  * . 


Increase 


66,879  72 
180  92 


893  40 
355  90 


295,600  15 


85  04 


318  66 

606  08 


3,405  51 

34, 529  52 

800  28 


57,348  00 
6,776  60 


33  38 

808  25 

854  00 

37  58 

2, 015  80 

135  04 

31, 675  53 

416  OU 

190  00 

15, 333  75 


55  50 
155  19 


1,481  73 
'36,'5i7'60 


1, 197  61 
375  00 


501  50 


442  50 


1,94178 
428  87 
600  00 


396,872  62 


2, 521  84 

73, 409  00 

1,602  01 


1,505  65 
168  00 


Dec.  31, 
1886. 


61, 005  50 

14,036  50 

1,846  02 

206  98 

12  44 

51  58 

7, 097  23 

720  00 

324  86 

1,278  13 

150  85 

41, 579  10 

1,619  2.'> 

300  UO 

22,611  31 

122  18 


601  75 

75  00 

436  55 

553  17 

25,605  00 


809  07 

364  86 

278  76 

8, 794  25 

1,156  00 

T,159  15 


985  00 


285.234  10 
269,491  89 


15,742  21 


834  15 

726  14 

33  53 

4,692  76 

64,590  57 

1.044  72 

108  20 

500  32 

718  51 


6,158  48 


416. 097  71 
25i>,  926  43 


156, 171  28 


TotaL 


425. 186  50 

39,282  75 

1,846  02 

206  98 

22  56 

397  84 

7,906  48 

8,049  00 

867  56 

17,560  66 

733  04 

91, 394  99 

2,933  25 

2,060  UO 

76,091  98 

122  18 

5,718  30 

175  81 

793  04 

75  00 

12,  782  70 

553  17 

96,361  25 

240  05 

6,379  10 

309  07 

2,946  59 

1, 622  75 

3, 953  12 

1.156  00 

7, 159  15 

536  54 

1, 340  00 

65  00 

1,948  88 

1,322  22 

33  53 

10,620  11 

238,408  81 

8,668  88 

108  20 

4,931  15 

1,661  28 

600  00 

6,158  48 


1,398,804  56 


^Beportsof  declared  exports  were  not  made  from  this  oonsnlate-genenl  prior  to  the  September 
quarter,  1886. 
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Deelared  value  of  ex^^orU  from  ikeooMular  agency  of  Coieau  Landing  to  the  United  Siatee 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Bftrk 

Barley 

Eggs 

Hay 

Hides 

Hop-poles 

Horses 

Lumber 

Personal  effects. 

Potatoes 

Bheep 

Ties 


Total 

Total  preceding  year  * 


Increase 


Quarters  ending- 


Mar.    81, 
2886. 


$4,220  00 
22,011  27 


641  60 

944  80 

106  00 

2,101  00 

4,404  68 


480  00 
'i2,'i68*82 


47,636  62 


Jnne    30, 
1886. 


$2,405  00 

1.965  00 

14,458  82 


1.441  00 

612  00 

8,720  05 

8, 421  92 

652  00 

99  90 


14, 196  99 


42,872  68 


Sept    80, 
1886. 


$1,660  00 


12,888  48 
""43666" 


160  00 

12,845  42 

234  50 


1,869  55 
5,387  46 


34,882  01 


Deo.     81, 
1886. 


$2,925  00 

28,484  86 

7,985  84 


785  00 


290  00 

8, 310  74 

570  00 


1,808  02 
502  46 


51, 661  92 
48,277  50 


8,884  42 


TotaL 


$11, 110  00 

68,06118 

85.838  14 

54160 

8,007  40 

$77  00 

6^271  05 

28,482  71 

1,456  50 

579  90 

3,677  87 

82,255  28 


177,058  18 


Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  agency  of  Hemmingford  to  the  United  States 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  December  31,  1866. 


Articles. 


Calves 

Cattle 

Eggs 

Ginseng  root 

Hay 

Harness,  &c.. 

Hides 

Horses 

Lambs 

Milk. 


Personal  effects 

Poultry 

Potatoes 

Sheep 

Straw 

Wood  pulp 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year  * . 


Quarters  ending— 


Mar.    81, 
1886. 


$8  00 


87  78 
'55606 


14,050  00 
178  00 


253  00 


2,309  58 

36  00 

134  00 

662  50 


18,168  86 


Jnne    80, 
1886. 


$465  00 
1, 057  14 


120  00 


44  10 
17, 055  50 


1,284  50 

'osi'io 

"**22"66 


20,702  64 


Sept    30, 
1886. 


$1,405  75 
651  80 
278  80 
878  00 


11  50 


5,378  00 
6,267  70 


895  00 


160  00 


16,425  95 
13,756  11 


1,670  84 


Dec     81, 
1886. 


$1, 642  60 
207  54 
210  00 


4,760  75 

4,145  25 

915  92 


653  91 


88  00 


12, 618  87 
16,628  04 


4,009  17 


TotaL 


$1,413  75 

2,759  3$ 

1,720  06 

588  00 

670  00 

11  50 

44  10 

41, 244  25 

10, 501  96 

915  93 

2,432  50 

553  91 

2,963  98 

86  00 

404  00 

562  50 

66»911  82 
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Declared  value  of  exports  fre/m  tA«  ooRMiIar  agency  of  Hinchinhrooh  to  the  United  Statee 
during  the  four  quartere  of  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886. 


Article*. 


Cattie 

Cattle  for  breeding. 


Xggs 
Hrail( 


L«nlookbark 

Hoppolee 

Hones 

Hones  for  breeding. 

Hides 

Lambs 

Milk 

Personal  effects 

Fooltry 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  jear  *. 


Qoarters  ending- 


Mar.  81, 
1886. 


$408  00 

400  00 

160  00 

6,202  00 

1,867  00 

820  00 


210  00 


9,057  00 


June  80, 
1886. 


$60  00 
1,616  00 
4,890  00 


8,816  00 
2,197  00 


600  00 


14,688  00 


Sept.  80, 
1886. 


$1,846  00 

117  00 

1,957  00 

400  00 


6,480  50 
87100 


11  00 

eio'oo" 


11,782  50 
5,908  00 


5,874  50 


Dec.  81, 
1886. 


$257  00 


1,092  00 
465  70 


62  60 

428  00 

1,235  00 


8,580  50 
4,486  92 


947  42 


TotaL 


$1,608  00 

177  00 

8,981  00 

2,609  00 

150  00 

22,040  50 

4,900  00 

820  00 

11  00 

62  50 

1,888  00 

1,285  00 


89,067  00 


Declared  value  of  eieporte  from  the  consular  agency  ofHochelaga  and  Lonoueuil  to  the  United 
States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  December  21,  1886. 


Artick 


Ashes 

Bark 

Barrels,  empty.. 

Bones 

Back  wheat  floor 

Cattle  bair 

Glae  stock 

Gums ' 

Hay 

Horses 

Lumber 

Peas 

Personal  eflhcts.. 

Potatoee 

Soap-grease 

Straw 

Wood  ashes 


Total 

Total  for  pnoediiig  year  *. 


Qnarten  ending- 


Mar.  81, 
1886. 


$3»262  88 
887  50 


89  75 


68  84 

84,278  56 

85  00 

782  59 


100  00 
482  00 


70  00 


88,40102 


June  80, 
1886. 


$1,694  08 


402  60 


9,530  48 


270  00 

65  00 

853  70 


182,79 


12,498  45 


^&i~' 


$260  00 

828-20 

2,592  00 


1,795  00 
'6,'8i6'6i' 


178  80 
857  60 
889  26 


220  00 


11,987  86 
48,084  91 


86,007  66 


Deo.  80, 
1886. 


$66  00 
'i,'iM'26' 


450  00 
655  40 
805  67 


20,486  10 
475  00 


957  75 

"io'oo 


24,589  18 
48,886  86 


1$,  296  67 


TotaL 


$65,00 

260  00 

5^948  77 

2,929  50 

450  00 

1,097  65 

2,100  67 

68  84 

69,606  70 

660  00 

Oil  89 

627  50 

1,612  00 

786  70 

80  00 

182  79 

290  00 


87,426  01 
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Declared  value  of  exports  from  ike  consular  agency  of  Huntingdon  to  the  United  Staies 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886. 


AitiolM. 


Barley 

Brick 

Calf-skins 

Cattle 

Cheese  and  hoops  and  rims. 

Hay  and  straw 

Hop  poles 

Horses 

Horses  for  breeding 

Lnmber 

Orfran 

Personal  effects 

Poultry 

Sheep  and  lambs 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year* . 


Decrease. 


Quarters  ending- 


Mar.  31, 

1886. 


$4, 066  56 


745  08 
477  00 


11,024  60 

189  00 

10, 645  60 

1, 458  00 


65  00 
168  00 


80.228  64 


Jane  30, 

1886. 


$400  40 


895  67 
2,717  50 


14, 821  50 
679  60 
164  16 


930  00 


20,588  78 


Sept.  30, 
1886. 


$240  00 

43  00 

558  00 


306  20 
544  00 


5,838  00 
550  00 
133  80 


1,500  00 
'460*80 


10, 130  80 
17, 720  00 


Dec  31, 
1886. 


$3,720  88 
"i'TsS'sO* 


1, 818  00 

'2,'e22 '66' 


470  00 
922  83 
386  40 


12. 745  91 
21, 305  92 


7,589  20  1      8,560  01 


TotaL 


$8,626  44 

43  00 

4.457  28 

477  00 

1,201  87 

17.004  00 

189  00 

33.827  00 

2,687  uO 

287  96 

65  00 

3,068  00 

022  83 

847  20 

73,704  0$ 


Total  receipt  of  produce  at  port  of  Montreal  during  the  year  1886,  with  comparative  figures 

/or  1885. 


Articles. 


Wheat bush.. 

Com do... 

Peas do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Rye do... 

Flour bbls.. 

Oatmeal do... 

Com  meal do... 

Ashes,  pots  and  psils  .  do. . . 

Butter ^..  pkgs . . 

Cheese boxes.. 

Pork bbls.. 

Lard do... 

Beef do... 

Hams,  bacon,  and  canned 

meats pkgs . . 

Dressed  hogs number. . 

Tallow bbls.. 

Leather. rolls.. 

Baw  hides number.. 

Whisky  and  high  wines, 

casks 

Tobacco pkgs.. 


Byrailway. 
1886. 


8,011,879 

646,972 

1.467,960 

595,756 

96,828 

23,499 

779,720 

62.822 

126 

1.861 

183.679 

071,603 

11.749 

19,218 

491 

107.644 

41.124 

8.672 

81,776 

13.008 

16.116 
5^006 


By  canal 

and  river, 

1886. 


4,443,634 

4.211,796 

1,134,973 

1,374.708 

84.831 

7,188 

108,992 

18 

648 

722 

8,336 

68.977 

6.307 

126 

60 


212 
660 

487 

962 
648 


Total.  1886. 


7,455.413 

4,858,667 

2,602,933 

1. 970, 464 

181. 159 

30.688 

888,712 

62,840 

773 

2,583 

137,015 

1.041,480 

18,056 

19,844 

541 

107,649 

41.124 

3.884 

32.435 

18.480 

16.077 
6^448 


Total  by 

railway, 

canal,  and 

river,  1885. 


5,666.247 

2,419.581 

2.449,846 

1.580,807 

155,227 

42,272 

800,788 

97.890 

2.671 

3.838 

135.021 

1. 119. 243 

18,766 

16.600 

650 

83,128 
86,887 
2.022 
41.903 
31,272 

16.688 
7.882 


Increase, 
1886. 


1.880.166 

2.430,086 

153.087 

880.567 

25.082 


87,924 


1,904 


8.744 


24.521 

5^287 

062 


Decrease, 
1886. 


11,585 


85,550 

1,886 
1,265 


77,763 
700 


100 


0. 
17.782 


1,884 
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Total  $MpmenU  of  produce  at  port  of  Montreal  during  the  year  1886,  with  comparativo 

figures  for  1885. 


Articles. 


Wheat bnah.. 

Com  ....,, do.. 

Peaa do... 

Oate do.., 

Barley do.. 

Bve do.. 

Floor bbls., 

Oatmeal 

Com  meal bbls. 

Ashes,  pots  and  pails.. do. . 

Botter 

Cheese bxs., 

Pork bbls. 

Lard do.. 

Beef do.. 

Hams,  bacon,  and  canned 

moats ^ pkgs. 

Dressed  hogs. . . .  .number 

Tallow bbls 

Leather rolls 

Baw  hides number 

Whisky    apd   high  wines, 

casks 

Tobacco pkgs. 


European 
ports,  1886. 


8,082,934 

4,500,509 

2. 749, 193 

8, 019, 309 

1,199 

19, 214 

394.786 

69,231 


4,057 

67,392 

1,090,274 

0,977 
18,137 

1,166 


All  other 
ports,  1886. 


102,188 

44,964 

51,619 

17, 745 

13,382 

12 

342,182 

3,799 

3,447 

1 

19,876 

16,269 

10. 331 

3,497 

291 

1,647 

4,043 

10 

6,776 

10.168 

4,908 
16,504 


Total,  1886. 


7,455,418 

4,545,603 

2, 800, 812 

2,037,064 

14,581 

19,226 

736.968 

73,030 

3,447 

4,058 

87,268 

1,106,541 

17,808 

21,634 

1,447 

111,681 

4,043 

1,998 

8,264 

10,168 

6,068 
16,666 


European 

and  all 

other 

ports,  1885. 


5.666,247 

2, 378. 827 

2,562,329 

1,409,016 

79,767 

37,660 

679,427 

108,687 

6,778 

4,874 

107,281 

1,215,113 

18,277 

20,022 

2,144 

87,806 
2,186 
1,821 
9.168 

17,907 

4,471 
48,740 


Increase, 
1886. 


2.818,889 

2, 166, 676 

288,488 

668,038 


57,542 


1,612 


38,820 

1,907 

672 


602 


1886. 


65,186 
18,448 

85,657 

,  8,831 

816 

20,018 
108,672 


687 


7,789 
82,175 


COATICOOK, 

Rq^ort  of  Consul  Roberts. 

A  r^sam^  of  the  business  of  the  Goaticook  consulate  and  its  agencies 
for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886,  presents  a  good  exhibit,  and, 
analytically  considered,  compares  favorably  with  that  of  1885  and  other 
recent  years. 

EXPORTS. 

Goods  and  merchandise  of  the  declared  value  of  $535,869  were  ex- 
ported from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1886.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  preceding  year  (1885)  was  $579,367, 
and  the  apparent  decrease  of  $43,488  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  1886 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  of  the  copper  exported  fh>m  this  dis- 
trict during  the  first  quarter  of  last  year,  only  a  small  amount  (valued 
at  $12,730)  was  certificated  at  one  of  the  agencies  connected  with  this 
consulate,  instead  of  the  entire  and  usual  quantity,  invoices  of  the  resi- 
due of  the  quarter's  shipment  of  the  copper  (worth  $58,351)  having  been 
inadvertently  certified  at  another  consulate.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  if  all  this  copper  had  been  certified  at  the  agency  referred  to,  to 
which  it  belonged,  the  total  value  of  last  year's  exports  from  this  con- 
sular district  would  have  been  $594,220  (instead  of  $535,869),  being 
$14,863  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  1885. 

The  value  of  all  goods  and  merchandise,  exclusive  of  copper,  which 
were  exported  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during 
1886  was  $347,862,  while  the  same  in  1885  was  $255,495,  an  increase 
during  the  last  year  of  $92,367. 

Exportations  of  live  stock  were  made  from  this  district  during  the 
year  just  closed  of  the  declared  value  of  $186,305 ;  the  value  of  exports 
of  this  description  in  1885  was  $99,056.  by  which  an  increase  of  $87,249 
is  shown  in  1886. 
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Tbe  exports  of  last  year  from  Coaticook  and  vicinity,  for  which  cer- 
tificates were  issued  at  the  consulate,  were  of  the  value  of  $113,371 ; 
those  of  1885  from  the  same  locality  having  been  $102,971,  an  increase 
in  1886  of  $10,400. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  declared  value  of  all  exports  fix)ni 
the  consular  district  of  Goaticook  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31, 1886 : 

Exports  during  1886. 


ArttdM. 


Animalii 

Bark 

Barrels  (returned). 

Berries 

Batter. 

Clapboards 

Copper 

Fire-wood 

Furs 

Hay 

Hides 

Lumber 

Hiscellaoeoas 

Personal  efteots... 

Poultry , 

Pulp-wood 

Ties  (railroad) 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


Increase.. 
Decrease 


(^nartera  ending- 


Mar.  81. 


$16»5«3 
8,180 

857 

75 

1,031 

1,085 

12,780 

205 

247 
4,881 
2,520 
0,122 

653 
8,518 

375 


June  80. 


$56,373 

1,084 

160 


7,520 
82,080 


480 


57,873 
124,288 


66.415 


267 
2,202 

836 
24,095 

662 
0,521 


200 
1,321 


188,120 
147, 861 


Sept  80. 


158,872 
045 


2,008 


0,076 
50,884 


428 

48i 

1,172 

12,767 

762 

4,318 


4,710 


140.448 
166,828 


40,268 


26,380 


Dec  81. 


$60,.007 

1,848 

850 

456 

824 

5,100 

42,804 

1,480 

225 

1,825 

l,23f 

21,086 

1,616 

6,040 

1^650 

1.160 


140,410 
140,880 


0,030 


TotaL 


$186,306 

7,057 

875 

2,624 

1,855 

23,630 
188.007 
1.685 
1^162 
0,340 
5.765 

68.870 
3.588 

24,206 
2.034 
6^070 
1,801 


535,800 
570.857 


43,488 


IMPOSTS. 

The  value  of  goods  and  merchandise  imported  into  this  consular  dis- 
trict for  the  years  1886  and  1885,  as  shown  by  statistics  procured  from 
Canadian  customs  officials,  was  as  follows : 

1886 , ^$856,544 

1885 249,837 

The  following  was  the  value  in  detail  of  some  of  the  more  important 
articles  imported : 

Boots  and  shoes,  gatta  peroha $8,960 

Cotton,  raw 69,270 

Com,  Indian 9,344 

Fish,  fresh  and  other 43,381 

Jewelry 1,396 

Kerosene  oil 4,753 

Manufactures  of  cotton 4,600 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 13,060 

Pianos  and  organs ^..  1,353 

Gognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  imports  en- 
tered at  the  frontier  Canadian  custom-houses  within  this  consular  dis- 
trict are  for  ultimate  delivery  and  consumption  in  ulterior  sections  of 
the  Dominion. 

OOPPEB  MINES. 


It  is  probable  that  a  greater  quantity  of  copper  will  be  exported  flx>m 
this  district  during  the  ensuing  year  than  in  the  one  just  closed.  The 
Capelton  mines,  supplying  a  large  portion  of  the  copper  that  is  pro- 
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cared  Id  tbis  section  of  the  Dominion,  have  recently  been  purchased 
from  a  Scottish  company  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Nichols  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
City,  for  $50,000. 

The  present  population  of  Gapelton  is  about  two  thousand  souls — 
overseers,  laborers,  wives,  and  children — the  men  all  being  employed  in 
or  about  the  mines. 

A  NEW  INDUSTRY  IN  COATICOOK. 

A  noteworthy  enterprise — that  of  the  Cascade  Fabric  Company — has 
been  receutly  established  in^Coaticook  for  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
and  mohair  braids.  The  company,  composed  of  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  this  vicinity,  have  erected  a  substantial  brick  factory  on  the 
Coaticook  River,  in  which  employment  is  given  to  twenty-five  operative. 
The  braids  that  are  here  made  are  of  excellent  design  and  quality,  and 
are  meeting  with  ready  sale  throughout  the  Dominion,  this  being  the 
only  Canadian  establishment  that  manufactures  goods  of  this  nature. 
A  capital  of  $25,000  is  invested  in  the  enterprise,  and  it  probably  will 
soon  be  increased  to  twice  that  amount. 

LAST  year's  crops. 

This  consular  district  being  largely  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  follow- 
ing brief  report  of  the  several  crops  of  last  year  (1886)  may  not  be 
amiss: 

Wheat — A  large  acreage ;  estimated  yield  thirty-five  to  forty  bushels 
per  acre,  of  good  quality. 

Com. — Yield  not  large ;  nearly  an  average  crop. 

Oals. — ^A  large  yield,  of  excellent  quality. 

Barley. — More  than  the  average  yield ;  harvested  and  saved  in  fine 
condition. 

Buckwheat — A  fair  crop. 

Pea>8  and  beans. — A  large  crop,  of  good  quality. 

Potatoes. — A  large  acreage  and  good  yield,  of  fair  quality ;  consider- 
able rot  and  rust  in  some  localities. 

Boot  orop«.— More  than  an  average  yield. 

ffay. — A  large  crop ;  one-third  more  than  in  1886,  and  saved  in  fiftir 
condition. 

FEANK  W.  EOBEETS, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Coaticookj  Oa/nadaj  January  16, 1887. 


gasp:^  basin. 

Beport  of  Consul  Lo  BoutilUer. 

fisheries. 

The  catch  of  codfish,  the  staple  industry  of  this  district,  may  be 
classed  as  fairly  good  during  the  past  season.  Prices  paid  for  this 
favorite  article  of  food  of  southern  countries  have  ranged  from  $3  to 
$3.20  per  quintal.    The  fishery  seems  to  yield  a  scantier  livelihood  to 
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the  fisherman  from  year  to  year,  and  attention  is  being  more  devoted 
by  the  inhabitants  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  which  is  generally  good  in 
this  district,  and  willing  to  give  the  hardworking  and  indastrioas  toiler 
a  more  cerlain  and  profitaJble  retnm  for  his  labor  than  that  deriv^ 
from  the  precarious  calling  of  an  entire  dependence  on  the  fisheries  for 
a  living. 

The  mackerel  fishery  has  been  a  total  failure  in  the  bays  of  Ghaleur 
and  Gasp^,  the  fishermen  not  capturing  enough  for  their  private  use 
during  the  winter.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  American  fishing  vessels 
visited  the  ports  of  this  consular  district  during  the  past  year,  the  coast 
being  patrolled  by  zealous  Canadian  cruisers,  earnestly  on  the  qui  vive 
for  American  schooners. 

The  coast  guards  as  a  rule  were  largely  equipped  with  ofiftcers  and 
men,  but  indifl'erently  provided  with  redoubtable  armament  of  modem 
warfare.  Their  sailing  qualities  were  such  as  to  be  easily  outstripped 
by  the  majority  of  American  schooners  in  these  waters. 

# 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  past  year 
show  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $26,432.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  during  1887  exports  of  lumber  to  the  United 
States  will  be  made  in  larger  quantities  than  heretofore. 

Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Gasp4  Basin  to  the  United  States 
during!  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  December  31,  1886. 


ArtiolM. 


G«dar  posts  — 
Codfish,  dry.... 
Codfish  sounds. 

Lumber 

Potatoes 

BaUroadties... 

Shingles 

Spnice  spars... 


Totsl  in  United  States  gold 
Total  for  preceding  jear  ... 


Increase 


Qaarters  ending- 


Mar.  81. 


June  30. 


$1,000  00 


6^037  00 


8,006  00 
5,0M29 


2,061  71 


Sept  80. 


$170  00 


42  00 
474  00 

25  00 
27,012  00 
235  00 


27,958  00 
6,271  04 


21,686  06 


Deo.  30. 


$121  00 
321  00 


2,311  00 
"64  75 


2, 817  75 
1  033  60 


1,784  25 


Total. 


$1,230  00 

121  00 

868  00 

474  00 

25  00 

36,260  00 

336  00 

64  75 


88.781  76 
12.848  88 


20.432  92 


Table  shouting  the  value  of  imports  in  the  consular  district  of  Gasp4  Basin  from  the  United 

States  during  the  year  1886. 


Articles. 


Yalne. 


Flonr,  wheat — 
Lines  and  twines 
Nets  and  seines.. 
Snndries 

Total 


$0,925 

778 

2,808 

1,001 


11.011 
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TahJe  showing  the  kind,  quantity^  and  value  of  exports  from  the  port  of  OaspS  Basin  during 

the  year  1886. 


Articles. 


Dry  oodflBh quintals. 

Sogwr hbda. 

Sundries 


Totsl 


Qusntity. 


63,866 
40 


Value. 


$244,821 
2,006 
1,818 


248,138 


CHA8.  SUTTON  LE  BOUTILLIBE, 

Vice- Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

0(i8pS  Bariuy  January  10, 1887. 


QUEBEC. 

Statement  ehowing  the  imports  and  exports  between  the  port  of  Quebec,  Ca/nada,  and  the 

United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Imports. 


Qnantity. 


Animals number.. 

Af^cnltnraljprodaots 

Batter  and  cneese pounds.. 

Brass,  manufactured 

Coffee pounds.. 

Coal i tons.. 

Carpets. 


Cordage,  rope,  and  twines. 
Cottons 


Drugs 

Eartnen  and  glasa  ware 

Fancy  goods 

Furs  ana  hides 

Fruit 


Hardware 

Hats,  caps,  Ac 

Iron,  rolled,  &o 

Jewelry 

Leather pounds. 

Linen. 


Lard  and  grease 

Ifiscellaneoua 

Molasses 

liasical  instruments 
Metals 


OiU,  coal gallons.. 

other do  .... 

Produce  andprovisions pounds.. 

Produce  of  the  mine 

fisheries 

Packages 

Bubber , 

Stationery 

Sugar pounds.. 

SUis .V. 


100 


473 


^ 


,006 
,027 


207,688 


60,805 

21,653 

1.186,011 


Sirups.  

Turpentine gallons. 

Tobacco pounds. 

Tea.. : !77do... 

Varnish gallons. 

Vinegar do... 

Woolens 

Wood,  lumber,  4kc 

Wines  and  liquors - 


10,880 


484 

434,807 

60,087 

372 

41 


Value. 


$1. 
86, 

11, 
8, 

'I 

9, 
22, 

4, 
15, 
14, 
43, 

2, 

17, 

^ 

6, 

71, 

83, 
68, 

4, 

6, 

6. 

14, 

52, 

5, 
17. 

8, 
17, 

1. 


20. 
8. 
1. 

1, 
888, 


180 
878 
136 
846 
482 
5U 
080 
782 
730 
666 
201 
486 
816 
882 
363 
250 
241 
556 
236 
145 
234 
527 
387 
033 
308 
508 
707 
300 
761 
828 
160 
004 
124 
186 
803 
181 
178 


Exports. 


580 
102 
10 
233 
418 
516 


Total 


1,127.054 


Quantity. 

Value. 

1,610 

188;  615 

2,781 

8,505 

2,037 

2,717 

15,828 

8,713 
518 

8,438 

132,188 

0,877 

184, 510 

887,704 
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SHERBBOOKE. 

Report  of  Consul  Lucke. 

I  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  commerce  of  this  consu- 
lar district  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886. 

In  order  the  better  to  facilitate  comparison,  I  have  deemed  it  best,  in 
arranging  the  statistical  tables,  to  follow  the  order  observed  in  my  re- 
port of  the  4th  of  Jane  last,  published  in  the  Commercial  Eelations, 
1884-1885,  page  598,  as  the  last  mentioned  report,  for  reasons  therein 
stated,  was  made  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31, 1885. 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  amount  of  goods  imported  during  the  year  1886  was 
$966,186,  of  which  $230,479  was  dutiable  and  $735,707  firee;  the  duty 
paid  amounting  to  $69,647.66. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those 
for  the  year  1885: 


Year. 


1886. 
1886. 


Total  imports. 


$880,889 
066»186 


For  daty. 


1236,039 
280,479 


Free. 


$644,850 
786,707 


Daty  paid. 


$58^465  49 
00,647  06 


This  shows  an  increase  of  total  imports  of  $85,297;  a  decrease  of 
dutiable  goods  of  $5,560 ;  an  increase  of  free  goods  of  $90,857 ;  and  an 
increase  of  duty  of  $11,181.57. 

Of  the  total  imports  the  United  States  furnished  $181,954  dutiable^ 
paying  $47,232.42  duty,  and  $488,024  free  goods,  or,  as  compared  with 
1885,  as  per  following  table : 


Year. 


1886 
1886 


i  Dutiable. 

Free. 

9176,587 
181,964 

$560,727 
488,024 

Duty  paid. 


$42,086  24 
47,282  42 


an  increase  of  dutiable  goods  of  $5,417,  a  decrease  of  free  goods  of 
$81,703.  and  an  increase  of  duty  of  $5,147.18. 

The  lollowing  statement  shows  the  amount  of  dutiable  goods  from 
each  country : 


Comitries. 


United  States 
Great  Britain 

France  

Spain 

HoUand 


Amount. 


$181, 964  00 

88,494  00 

8,909  00 

1,220  00 

4,902  00 


Daty  paid. 


280,479  00 


$47.232  42 

6,8ffi85 

2,770  67 

1.060  n 

U,  701  27 


69,647  04 
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The  fo116\ring^  table  shows  the  principal  dutiable  imports  from  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  the  year  1885 : 


Articles. 


Yalae. 


Indian  com 

PUh 

Floar 

Coal 

Cotton,  manafactnres  of 

Frolta  andimts 

Iron  and  steel,  manafactoree  of 

Qlasa,  mannfactarea  of 

Leather,  manofftcturee  of 

Mnaical  instnunents 

Kerosene 

Paper,  mannfactnres  of 

Meat,  lard,  pork,^ 


1885. 


$13,088  00 
No  duty  this  year. 

48,707  00 
8,587  00 

14,420  00 
8, 614  00 

28,755  00 
1,418  00 
2,875  00 
2,791  00 
5,508  00 
2, 474  00 

20,705  00 


1888. 


$10,804  00 

2.035  00 

19,890  00 

8,518  00 

12. 187  00 
5,842  00 

47,477  00 
904  00 
2.838  00 
4,438  00 
7, 035  00 
2,134  00 

18.188  00 


Doty  paid. 


1885. 


$1^087  26 

No  dnty  this  year. 

8,049  05 

887  29 

2,220  87 

847  54 
7,092  05 

421  80 

848  28 
748  80 

4,287  92 

851  58 

8,564  48 


1886. 


$1,071  78 

828  72 

2,898  50 

1, 105  72 

2,752  84 

1,180  36 

12, 807  1» 

523  35 

843  07 

1,350  05 

4,803  48 

593  15 

8,988  18 


The  principal  changes  are  noticed  in  flour,  coal,  cottons,  iron  and  steel, 
and  mnsical  instruments.  Of  these  the  decrease  of  $26,868  in  flour  is 
most  marked.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  rise  of  the  "  Ogilvie  ^ 
and  other  large  milling  interests  in  Canada  as  yet  in  their  infancy.  It 
is  fair  to  presume  that  as  their  facilities  increase  and  their  connections 
extend  a  still  larger  decrease  in  the  importation  of  flour  may  ensue. 

The  increase  in  coal,  though  comparatively  small,  will  doubtless  be 
maintained  and  largely  augmented,  since  the  Pennsylvania  coal  is  of  a 
better  quality  than  that  mined  in  this  country,  and  its  use  in  prefer- 
ence to  wood  as  fuel  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity. 

Manufactures  of  cotton  show  a  considerable  decrease,  which  will  be 
permanent,  as  the  Canadian  mills,  profiting  by  their  sad  experience  of 
overproduction  in  one  line,  resulting  very  nearly  in  disaster,  have  di- 
versified their  manufactures  and  entered  upon  a  period  of  substantial 
prosperity,  which,  with  foresight  and  prudence,  will  be  maintained.  The 
mills  are  all  busy,  many  working  over-time,  with  orders  ahead. 

The  large  increase  in  manufacture^:  of  iron  and  steel  is  of  a  temporary 
character,  due  to  extensive  importations  of  mining  machinery,  which 
may  not  occur  again,  and  certainly  will  not  be  a  permanent  feature. 

The  moderate  increase  in  musical  instruments,  in  the  face  of  extensive 
and  increasing  Canadian  manufacture,  probably  indicates  somewhat 
better  times,  resulting  in  freer  indulgence  in  luxuries.  The  free  goods 
imported  during  the  year  from  the  United  States  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Clays 

Forest,  prodncts  of 

Hides 

Horses 

Wool 

Tobacco 


Valne. 


$1,850 

484 

181,081 

800 

104. 018 

8,082 


Articles. 


Cotton-seed  meal 

Chorch  bells 

Dyes,  drags,  &o . 

Bags,  wo(M 

Bags,  cotton 

Broom  com 


Talne. 


$2,490 

1,428 

33,138 

144, 657 

11,005 

488 


The  immense  increase  in  woolen  rags,  the  most  noticeable  change,  in- 
dicates the  introduction  of  shoddy  in  place  of  goods  made  of  pure  wool, 
a  deterioration  no  doubt  necessitated  by  the  fierce  competition  in  all 
branches  of  manufacturing. 
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EXPORTS. 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the  declared  exports  lix)oi  this  coDsolar 
district  for  the  year  1886,  compared  as  to  totals  with  those  of  1885,  the 
increase  being  t232,998. 


Aitioles. 


Asbest4>B 

Bftrk,  hemlock 

Batter 

Coal,  bitominoTiB 

Copper  ( pore) 

Egg*  

Hay 

2ilde8 

Lime 

Livestock 

Lumber 

fiteel  rails 

Settlers*  eflfeots 

Wood  palp  for  paper  manafactore. 

HisceUaoeoas 


Totals 

Totals  precediag  year. 


Increase 


Mar.  81. 


$10,020 

8,711 

129 

081 

71,081 


1,587 
3,751 
1,703 
4,044 
00,400 


2,709 

26,810 

1,049 


108,287 
98,812 


99,925 


Jane  80. 

Sept.  80. 

Beo.31. 

$20,122 
13,085 

$48,680 
10.482 

188.080 
8,837 
2,097 
8,485 

8,410 

7.808 

1,085 
2.890 
2,875 
5,074 
14,009 
58,192 

1,007 
824 

0,092 

4,805 
40,844 
80,004 
20,489 

4,085 
15,000 

4,022 

1.204 

144 

10.687 

4,674 
28,810 
81,932 

8,812 

8,010 
19, 701 

2,719 

4.170 
17,094 
15,205 

104,527 
151, 929 

251,558 
189,040 

214^252 
165,684 

12.598 

01.907 

58,568 

ToteL 


$124,402 

41.  m 

2,221 

20,  IS 

71,081 

3,244 

4.815 

24,006 

10,914 

^7,887 

280^  SM 

30,251 

14,574 

78,277 

2:2,886 

828. 50 
505,571 

232,980 


It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  item  <^  steel  rails,''  $30,251,  the  only  an- 
usual  one,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bail- 
way  Company,  requiring  rails  for  their  extension  of  the  International 
Eailway  in  Maine,  and  not  being  able  at  the  time  to  procure  American 
rails,  purchased  them  here  and  exported  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relation  between  the  total  imports  from 
and  total  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  years  1885  and 
1886 : 


Imports 
Exports 


1888. 


$609,996 
828, 


GENEBAL. 

The  general  business  ot  the  district  has,  on  the  whole,  shown  a  marked, 
if  not  large,  improvement.  Manufacturing  has  been  more  extensive  and 
diversified,  orders  steadier,  and  payments  generally  better.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  in  some  degree  to  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  railway  construction,  but,  aside  from  that,  abetter  feeling  has 
existed  in  commercial  circles.  Some  new  industries  have  been  estab- 
lished and  others  have  extended  and  enlarged  their  operations.  Con- 
siderable attention  has  been  attracted  during  the  year  to  the  already 
extensive  industry  of  asbestos  mining,  and  larger  developments  in  that 
direction  will  probably  take  place  the  coming  year.  An  American  com- 
pany, already  extensively  engaged  in  copper  mining,  has  recently  ac- 
quired additional  mines  of  valuable  sulphur  ore,  and  preparations  are 
being  made  on  a  liberal  scale  for  largely  augmenting  their  output,  all 
of  which  is  transported  to  the  United  States  and  utilized  in  the  man- 
Q£BU)ture  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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The  deposits  of  marble  on  the  lands  of  the  Dadswell  Lime  aud  Mar- 
ble Compaoy  have  been  systematically  developed  with  the  aid  of  im- 
proved machinery,  and  the  coming  year  will  doubtless  witness  the  be- 
ginning of  an  extensive  bosiness  in  the  production  and  export  of  marble 
for  decorative  purposes. 

The  export  of  lime  has  increased,  and  new  kilns  of  an  improved  type 
have  been  erected  by  the  last  mentioned  company. 

Another  company  has  acquired  lands,  and  intends  at  once  to  enter 
the  same  field. 

A  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  (chemical)  will 
shortly  erect  a  first-class  paper-mill,  and  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  somewhat  trying  one  to  monetary  institu- 
tions owing  to  the  unusually  low  rate  of  interest  prevailing,  but  no  dis- 
asters have  resulted,  and  rates  at  the  present  time  are  advancing. 
Stocks  generally  are  firm,  and  legitimate  business  enterprises  readily 
command  capital.  The  labor  market  has  been  unaffected  by  the 
troubles  so  prevalent  elsewhere,  and  wages  have  been  maintained  at 
their  normal  figure.  Building  has  been  extensive,  and  a  better  class 
than  formerly,  aud  few  willing  to  work  have  been  unsuccessful  in  find- 
ing employment. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  for  the  first  time 
both  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Exhibitions  were  held  here  in  Oc- 
tober last.    '  . 

The  Eastern  Townships  Agricultural  Association,  organized  two  years 
ago,  acquired  about  thirty-five  acres  of  land  in  the  city,  and  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  improvements  and  buildings. 

The  exhibition  was  in  every  way  a  success,  the  showing  of  blooded 
stock  being  especially  fine. 

It  is  the  intention  to  hold  annual  district  exhibitions^  which  will  un- 
doubtedly do  much  to  advance  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricult- 
ural interests  of  this  section. 

GUSTAVD8  LUCRE, 

ConsuU 

United  States  Consulate, 

SherbrooJce^  February^  1887. 


THREE  BITEBS. 

Report  of  Consul  Bosse. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  this  consular  district  for  the  year  1886 
show  a  very  enpouraging  increase  over  the  year  1886. 

This  increase  has  not  occurred  in  any  one  article  specially,  but  has 
been  general,  being  well  distributed  through  the  whole  list,  in  both 
imports  and  exports. 

This  fact  indicates  a  healthy  and  permanent  revival  of  trade,  and  it 
may  reasonably  be  hoped  the  impetus  gained  will  be  accelerated  dur- 
ing the  year  1887. 

Whilst  there  has  been  a  fair  and  encouraging  increase  in  both  im- 
port and  export  trade,  there  appears  a  decrease  of  $46,593.34  in  the  de- 
clared exports.  An  explanation  of  that  fact  may  be  found  in  the 
unusuaUy  low  price  of  hay  which  has  ruled  in  the  Unit^  States  dur- 
ing the  year  1884.    That  circumstance  resulted  in  the  shipment  of  but 
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a  little  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  tons  shipped  in  1885, 
and  that  shinped  in  1885  was  invoiced  at  $12  per  ton,  whilst  that 
shipped  in  18o6  was  invoiced  at  HO  per  ton.  These  two  facts,  taken 
together,  make  a  difference  of  over  $100,000  in  the  amoant  of  declared 
exports. 

The  following  statement  of  declared  exports  will  show  the  state  of 
the  export  txade  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  L886 : 

Declared  value  of  exparU  from  the  oonauhir  district  of  Three  Bivere,  province  0f  Qmebeot 
to  the  United  Statee  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  December  31,  1886. 


ArtidM. 


Batter 

BggB 

Bxtrm  hemlock  htak. 
Hay. 


Hemlock  bark  . 

Hidea 

Horses 

Laths 

Lumber 

Personal  effects 

Pulp  wood 

Shingles 

Ties,  railroad... 

Wood  pulp 

Miscellaiieous . . 


Quarters  ending— 


Kar.81. 


$77  60 


4,906  24 

62.124.27 

8,480  00 

20  00 

886  00 


1,704  01 

126  00 

464  00 

6, 852  01 

2,263  78 


678  04 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase  . 
Decrease 


82,473  75 
81.078  54 


June  80. 


$37,263  86 
8,760  00 


827  00 
*27,*i72*40 


7,462  68 
4,201  80 


3, 143  29 


88,830  48 
98,681  65 


1,400  21 


4,861  07 


Sept  80. 


$719  81 


24,820  68 

11,680  00 

1.833  26 


61,636  28 
1, 170  00 


6,194  29 
1,868  40 
2.018  12 
4, 167  47 


115, 848  24 
168, 170  90 


42.322  66 


Deo.  81. 


$268  64 
8,417  84 


28,815  66 
4,416  00 


680  00 

2,372  63 

58,957  98 


644  00 
7.668  71 

538  40 
1,071  24 
3,762  27 


118,008  27 
113.828  09 


819  82 


Total. 


$84614 

4,187  68 

4,905  84 

152,628  81 

28, 188  « 

1,862  25 

2.392« 

2,873  6 

149.87157 

1.296  00 

1,106  00 

27.177  64 

8,857  38 

3,989  36 

11,636  07 


400, 160  74 
446,754  08 


46.508  34 


THE  LUMBER  TRADE. 

The  lumber  trade  has  felt  the  impulse  of  reviving  trade,  and  shows 
an  increase  of  export  to  the  United  States  of  about  2,000,000  feet  for 
1886  over  1885.  The  whole  export  to  the  States  declared  at  this  con- 
sulate, as  shown  by  the  following  statement,  wa^s  16,672,483  feet,  against 
14,771,214  feet  in  the  year  1885.  In  early  if  not  all  of  the  lumber  sent 
to  the  States  was  below  the  grade  of  *•  firsts''  or  cliear.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  5,000,000  of  a  similar  grade  was  exported  to  places  other 
than  the  United  States,  hence  a  total  export  of  21,000,000  feet  under 
the  grade  of  '< firsts."  The  "firsts"  or  clear,  estimated  at  one-third  of 
the  "  common,"  would  give  28,000,000  feet  as  the  total  output.  This 
would  indicate  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  production  of 
1886  over  1885. 

An  examination  of  the  statement  below,  comparing  the  products  of 
the  forest  for  the  years  1885  and  1886,  will  show  that  there  has  been  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  production  during  the  year  1886  of 
hemlock  bark,  laths,  shingles,  box  shocks,  railroad  ties,  and,  in  fact,  in 
almost  every  product  of  the  forest. 

Produote  of  the  forest  for  the  year  1886. 


Articles. 

1 
Quantity. 

Articles. 

Qoantlty. 

Lumber feet.. 

Hemlock  luffk cords.. 

Laths M.. 

Shingles H.. 

16.672,488 

6,992 

1.952 

14.002 

Shooks  (box) feet.. 

Bailroadties pieces.. 

Pulp  wood cords.. 

Wood  pulp poonda.. 

249^478 

66t88l 

454 

461,880 
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ProducU  of  the  fore$i  far  the  yeare  1865  and  1886. 


ArtiolM. 


Lumber feet.. 

Hemlock  buk corde.. 

lAthe M.. 

Shinsles M.. 

Shooks(box) fiset 

Bailroeatiee pieces 

Pulp  wood cords 

Wood  palp pounds 


1885l 


14,771,214 

3,837 

850 

6,052 


18.672,488 

5,002 

1,052 

14,002 

240,478 

56,366 

454 

464,860 


Increase. 


1,001,260 

2,155 

1.602 

8,050 

240,478 

6.080 

606 
867.066 


DIRECT  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  statement  in  tables  below  show  the  condition  of  that  trade  for 
this  district  during  the  past  year,  and  a  marked  increase  over  1885  is 
seen.  The  increase  of  imports  from  the  United  States  has  not  been 
large,  but  has  been  well  distributed.  The  increase  of  imports  from 
Great  Britain  of  $116,000  finds  an  explanation  in  the  fact  that  a  large 
amount  of  railroad  iron  for  the  Saint  cfohn's  Railroad  was  brought  from 
England  to  this  port  during  the  past  summer,  this  city  being  the  ter- 
minal point  of  that  road. 

Our  high  tariff  and  a  corresponding  high  tariff  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  act  as  powerful  preventives  to  that  exchange  of  commodities 
between  the  two  peoples  which  otherwise  would  naturally  and  profit- 
ably take  place.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  a  few  days  since  a  gentle- 
man formerly  a  resident  here,  now  of  the  States,  came  into  this  office 
and  asked  the  duty  on  a  headstone  he  was  having  manufactured  here 
valued  at  $30.  He  was  told  by  the  customs  officer  at  the  frontier,  but 
could  not  believe  it,  that  the  duty  would  be  $15.  It  was  true,  however, 
and  the  freight  and  other  expenses,  he  said,  he  had  ascertained  would 
be  $7,  making  a  total  extra  charge  of  $22,  a  sum  equal  to  prohibition. 

Total  imports  and  exports  (direct)  during  the  years  1885  and  1886,  and  showing  the  increase 

and  decrease. 

IMPOBTS. 


Coontries. 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

Franoe  

Germany 

All  other  ooontriet 

Total 


1885. 


$106, 784 
2,405 
2.148 
4,011 
4,688 


1886. 


120,081 


$109. 976 

118,884 

3.140 

4,937 

537 


Incroaao. 


$3,102 

116,489 

992 

926 


287,484       121,009 


Deoreaee. 


4,146 


4,146 


SXPOBTS. 
[Ciutom'hoQse  retoma  and  declared  exports.] 


United  Stotes 

All  other  coontries 


$497,486 
97.811 


$574,207 
63,418 


$76,771 


$34,898 


Imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1886. 


Countries. 


United  States  ..... 

Great  Britain 

France  

Germany 

All  other  countries 


Imports. 


Exports. 


$109,976 

118,894 

3,140 

4,937 

687 


$574,207 
256,147 


2.200 
63,418 


Imports 

OTsr 
exports. 


Exports 

oTor 
imports. 


$3,140 
2,737 


$464,207 
137,258 
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AGBIOULTUEB. 

The  agricultural  products  of  this  consular  district  during  the  year  1886 
are  about  the  same  as  they  were  in  1885.  That  portion  at  present  acces- 
sible to  means  of  transportation  produces  chiefly  hay,  barley,  peas,  pota- 
toes, beans,  root  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  some  corn.  The  strong  soils,  amou^ 
which  are  classed  the  bottom  lands  along  the  rivers  and  the  clay-loam 
uplands,  are  principally  devoted  to  the  raising  of  hay  or  dairy  pur- 
poses, whilst  the  lighter  sand  soils  are  mostly  used  for  root  crops  or 
cereals.  ' 

The  production  of  hay  on  the  grass  lands  is  something  marvelous  and 
of  the  best  quality,  but  the  returns  from  crops  on  sandy  land  are  not 
such  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  American  farmer. 

The  hay  lands  are  much  sought  after,  and  are  held  at  high  figures  for 
two  reasons :  First,  because  of  the  great  profitableness  of  the  product, 
as  well  as  its  certainty ;  second,  because  the  tithes,  which  belong  to  the 
church,  apply  only  to  grain,  which  is  collected  with  the  most  inflexible 
certainty.  And  thus  it  again  happens  that  the  rich  escape  the  tax  aud 
the  poor  have  to  pay. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  consular  district  are  small 
as  compared  with  like  kinds  in  the  United  States.  Being  of  moderate 
capacity,  they  are  kept  pretty  busy  in  supplying  the  local  demand. 
Since  my  last  report  the  box  factory  of  the  Messrs.  Hall  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  they  have  already  shipped  to  the  States  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  feet  of  shocks.  It  is  expected  the  shipments  will  largely 
increase  during  the  year  1887.  The  Messrs.  Hall  have  also  completed 
their  magnificent  saw-mill  here.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  aod 
best  equipped  •mills  in  the  country.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity,  the 
telegraph  is  run  to  it,  and,  in  fact,  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  sup- 
ply every  modern  improvement  and  convenience.  I  am  told  they  are 
the  owners  of  over  400  square  miles  of  timber  land.  The  match  factory 
here,  owned  by  Messrs.  Oagnon  &  Co.,  has  been  enlarged  and  is  now 
doing  an  extensive  business.  They  have  just  completed  a  contract  to 
deliver  2  car-loads  of  matches  a  month  in  New  York  during  the  year 
1887,  and  that  they  expect  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  much  larger 
trade  in  the  near  future. 

IRON  INDUSTRY. 

In  this  branch  of  industry  there  has  been  but  little  change  since  my 
last  annual  report.  The  Eadnor  forge  has  been  started  up.  and  an  out- 
put of  about  10  tons  per  day  is  pr(^uced,  from  bog  ore,  reduced  witii 
charcoal.  At  an  early  day  I  hope  to  give  a  more  extended  review  of 
this  industry  in  Canada. 

BUSINESS  PROSPECTS. 

The  business  outlook  for  Three  Ki  vers  is  fiattering  indeed.  The  Three 
Bivers  and  Saint  John's  Railroad  is  being  pushed  vigorously,  and  it  is 
believed  will  be  completed  by  the  coming  autumn.  That  road  will  run 
from  Three  Rivers  to  Lake  Saint  John's,  a  distance  of  160  miles  with  a 
branch  to  Quebec,  distance  185  miles.  It  will  open  up  to  the  world  six- 
teen parishes  of  finely  cultivated  country  on  the  Upper  Saint  Maurice 
and  Lake  Saint  John's,  which  have  heretofore  been  cut  off,  as  it  were, 
from  the  outer  world.  That  country  will  find  its  natural  entrepot  at 
Three  Rivers,  and  will  largely  increase  the  labor  and  importance  of 
this  consulate — by  some  it  is  estimated  it  will  double  it — in  the  articles 
of  timberi  laths,  shingles,  and  the  various  commodities  of  the  farm  which 
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will  reach  here  and  find  market  iu  the  States.  Certainly  some  live 
American  house  should  locate  a  branch  or  agency  at  Lake  Saint  John's 
to  direct  and  perhaps  control  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  virgin 
field. 

J.  M.  ROSSB, 

Consul. 
Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Three  BiverSj  Province  Quebec^  Canada^  January  10, 1887. 


PBOVIHCE  OF  HEW  BBUHSWICK 

SAINT  JOinST. 

Consul  Willis  Y.  Patch  reports  that  the  total  value  of  imports  into 
Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  was : 

Free  goods $376,366 

Dotiable 264,970 

Total 641.336 

The  value  of  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  was  $604,628, 
and  exported  to  the  United  States  t85,968.56. 


SAINT  STEPHEN. 

Prinoipal  articles  of  import  at  Saint  Stephen^  New  Brunawickf  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1886. 


Articles. 


DutioMtf  goodt. 

Ale  and  beer K^llons.. 

AnimiUs,  horses No.. 

Black  lead 

Books,  prlDted,4tc 

Brass,  maoafjactiired 

Breaostafb.  &c 

Carriages,  4u) 

Cement,  hydraalic  . .  barrels . . 

cUitA tons.. 

Cordage ponnds.. 

Cotton.  manafaGtareu 

Dnigsand  dyes 

Do 

Earthenware 

Do 

Fish,  canned,  &c 

Fruit,  green  and  dried 

Glassware ■ 

Oold,  silver  and  manufactnred. 

Ac 

Gatta-percha,manafaotared . . 

Hats  and  caps 

Iron,  maoniactared.agrioiilt* 

nral  implements 

Iron  and  steel,  manafkcturod 

and  machinery 

Do 

Leatbor,  maonfactured 

Marble,  manafactared 

Medical  instruinouts 

Oil,  kerosene gaP.oas . 

Oils.  n. e.s 

Oil-cloth 

Paper,  maBu£actare«l 

Provisions: 

Lard pounds. 

Pork do... 

Other  meats do. . . 


Quantity. 


Talne  en< 
tered. 


9,308 
17 


1,167 

4,314 

27.2fi5 


52,157 


31, 251 
145, 80& 


•2,274 
1,093 

301 
3,784 

999 

22,538 

2.331 

210 

12, 720 

2,267 

4,873 

5,383 

40i 
2,547 

231 
1,036 
7,905 
3,867 

384 
1, 162 


Articles. 


DuHabU  ^oods— Continued. 


Paints  and  colors 

Do 

Seeds 

Silk,  manufactures 

Soap pounds.. 

Spices do... 

Starch do  — 

Sugar,  molasses galls . . 

Confectionery . .  .pounds . . 

QiucoHo  sirup do  ... 

Tea,  black do  — 

Watches 

Trees,  fruit 

Turpentine,    spirits   of, 

gallons 

Vegetables 

Wood,  manufactured 

Woolen  manuf^tures 


774 
1,108 

90,072 

055 

4,oau 

843 

3. 702 

5,9;hj 

2, 4^5 

279 

4,309 

2.226 

8,406 

2,706 

Frse  good*. 

Produce  of  the  mine: 

Silex cwt... 

Other 

Produce  of  the  forest: 

Pitch  pine. M  .. 

Waluut  aud  while  wood. 

M 

Animals  and  their  prodaots : 

Grease  and  grouse  scrap, 

pouDdn 

Cotton,  wool pouuila.. 

Cotton  waste 

Drues,  dyes,  aud  chemicals . 
Black  tea 


Quantity. 


14,295 
2. 414 
9,157 

99, 325 

3,853 

102, 623 

4,430 


780 


408 


8 

402,541 
2,776,315 


Value  en- 
tered. 


$257 

448 

679 

207 

854 

276 

332 

22,336 

273 

3, 221 

1,2G3 

756 

561 

336 

1,5^ 

11,  KA 

3,959 


198 
324 

138 

524 

18, 491 

288, 558 

749 

46,125 

12,054 


H.  Ex.  171- 


49 


.V  ' 


770 
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Principal  articles  of  import  and  export  between  Saint  Stephenf  Xew  BrMn9wicJCf  and  the 

United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  :iO,  1886. 


ArtioleB. 


Alo  and  beer saUons. 

Animals,  horsos No. 

lilack  lead 

Books,  printed,  &c 

Bra»s,  mannfaotured 

Breadstoffs buahels. 

Carriages,  ico 

Coal tons. 

Cordage pounds. 

Cotton : 

Raw do.. 

Waste do.. 

Manufactured 

Drugs  and  dyes 

Drugs  and  dyes  (f^reelist) 

Fish,  fresh,  oanned,  &c 

Fanning  implements 

Fruit,  green  and  dried 

Glassware 

Grease  and  grease  scrap pounds. 

Gold  and  silver,  manufactured,  &o 

Gutta-peroha,  manufkctnred , 


.tons. 


Hay 

Hats  and  caps 

Iron,  manufactured,  agricultural  implements 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactured,  and  machinery 

Leather,  manufactured 

Lumber : 

Hemlock  boards M. 

Pitch  pine do.. 

Walnut  and  white  wood do.. 

Shingles do.. 

Logs do.. 

Marble,  mannfaotured 

Musical  instruments 

Oil,  kerosene gallons. 

Oils,  n.e.s 

Paper,  manufactured 

ProTisions : 

Lard pounds. 

Pork do.. 

Other  meats 

oeetis  .••••« .•..•> ...•••»•••••  •••••«••.••.  .«.»••  ••••■••.. 


Ship  knees 

Sleepers,  railroad,  and  posts 

Sldns,  hides,  and  furs 

Soap pounds. 

Spices ..do.. 

Starch do.. 

Sugar: 

Molasses gallons. 

Glucose  simp pounds. 

Tea,  black do.. 

Watches 

Trees,  fruit — 

Turpentine,  spirits  of gallons. 

Vegetables 

Wood : 

Manufactured 

Cord 

Woolen,  manufactured 


Imports. 


Amount 


0,308 
17 


4,814 
27,265 

2, 768, 315 
9,505 


402.541 


3 

H 


52,157 


31,251 
145.865 


14, 295 
2.414 
9,157 


102, 623 
4,430 


780 


Value. 


$2,274 

1,093 

301 

3,719 

999 

22,538 

2,331 

12,727 

2,267 

288,558 

749 

4,873 

5,383 

41, 125 

1,036 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


7,965 

3,568 

Id,  491 

384 

1,162 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


774 

1,108 

90,072 

4,030 


00 
00 
00 
00 


318 
524 


00 
00 


843 
8,762 
5,996 
2,435 
4,899 

2,226 

8,406 

2,706 

670 


00 
00 
00 
OO 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 


854 
276 
332 


OO 
00 
00 


3,221 

1,263 

756 

561 

336 

1,588 

11,164 

""662 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 


00 


Bzp<nrts. 


Amount. 


331 


•1,600 

*  "ioo 


317. 202 


Value. 


$35,034  00 


40 


401 


700 
1,000 


3,500 


61,700 
3, 000 


1,120 


750  00 
362' 00 


8,697  50 


1,858  59 
5,255  00 


380  00 


2.712  00 


1,462  50 
4,000  00 


1,200  00 

678  UO 

4,617  18 


12,G3S4G 

"750  00 


1,336  75 

232  00 
680  00 


'Cora. 
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Navigation  at  the  port  of  Saint  Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


From  or  to — 

£ntere<l. 

Cleared. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailinz  ves- 
sels. 

Stearot^r^. 

Sailing  res- 
aels. 

United  States 

Saint  Steohen 

No. 
30 

TonM. 

3,7»0 

1,026 

No. 
23 

Timn. 
1.776 
1,778 

No. 
30 

18 

Tonn. 
3.780 
l.lfie 

No 
18 
18 

Ton*. 
l,'?7o 

British 

do 

18 

784 

Total  seav 
Britisb  ooastwi 

Gandtota] 

rard . 

48 

6,706 

41 
102 

3.554 
3.048 

48 

•  -  •  • 

5,706 

36 
103 

2.550 

3,879 

I 

48 

5,706 

143 

6,002  i      48 

5,706 

130  1      6l4;{8 

1 

1 

United  States  Consulate, 

Saint  Stephen,  N.  B. 


WILLIS  Y.  PATCH, 

Consul. 


PROVXNGE  OF  HOVA  SCOTIA. 
HAIilFAX. 

Report  of  Oonsul-Oeneral  Phelan. 

AGBIOULTUBE. 

4 

The  year  1886  was  a  most  remarkable  year  for  fine  weather,  the  only 
drawback  being  serious  droughts  in  June  and  July  and  again  in  Oc- 
tober. The  first  of  these  completely  dried  up  the  pastures  and  decreased 
the  hay  crop  10  per  cent,  below  the  average.  The  weather  has  greatly 
changed  in  Nova  Scotia ;  the  summers  are  lengthening,  and  the  winters 
much  shorter.  In  1886  considerable  plowing  was  done  early  in  April. 
The  season  as  a  whole  has  been  most  favorable  to  agriculture,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  hay,  all  kinds  of  crops  grown  here  have  produced 
abundantly.  Potatoes,  as  well  as  all  other  roots  and  vegetables,  have 
been  most  prolific.  The  fruit  crop  was  20  per  cent,  in  excess  of  any 
previous  year,  and  will  continue  to  increase  yearly  as  the  large  number 
of  new  orchards  become  mature.  Very  little  wheat  is  rais^  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Western  flour  being  so  cheap  that  it  does  not  pay  to  plant  it. 
In  some  parts  of  the  province  the  yield  of  oats  exceeded  the  average 
crop  by  10  per  cent.,  and  in  portions  of  the  Annapolis  Valley  produced 
60  bushels  to  the  acre. 

APPLE  OBOP. 

The  apple  crop  has  been  unprecedentedly  large,  and  the  export  to 
England  has  been  larger  than  ever  before.  Between  30,000  and  40,000 
barrels  of  Gravensteins  were  purchased  by  Americans  and  shipped  to 
Boston  and  New  York.  A  quantity  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  was  shipped 
to  England  via  Boston,  it  being  found  more  profitable  to  ship  them  in 
bond  from  Annapolis  to  Boston,  thence  to  Liverpool  and  London,  than 
to  Halifax  by  rail  and  thence  by  steamer  to  England.  The  value  of 
this  year's  crop  is  estimated  at  $600^000. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 

There  is  a  steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  live  stock  raised 
in  the  province.  A  great  many  thoroaghbreds  have  been  imported  of 
late  years.  The  production  of  young  cattle  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  when  sold  realize  very  little,  if  anything,  above  their  cost 
The  only  outlets  for  provincial  cattle  are  Newfoundland  and  England ; 
the  markets  of  the  former  are  very  limited,  and  the  competition  with 
cattle  from  the  Western  States  in  the  latter  almost  closes  that  market 
against  Nova  Scotia  cattle,  as  freight  and  insurance  from  Halifax  are 
largely  in  excess  of  the  rates  from  Boston  or  New  York. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  FLOUR  SUPPLY. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  grain  by  weevil,  Nova  Scotia  has  not  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  attempted  to  produce  her  own  flour. 
Previous  to  1877  nearly  400,000  barrels  were  imported  yearly  firom 
Portland  and  Boston  duty  free.  In  1877  the  Intercolonial  Kailway 
was  opened  up  through  to  Quebec,  and  large  quantities  of  flour  began 
to  come  in  from  the  province  of  Ontario.  In  1879  the  '^  national  policy" 
(protective  tarifl)  was  adopted,  and  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  barrel  placed 
on  American  flour,  the  object  being  to  exclude  it  from  this  market 
This  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  upper  provinces  control  of  the  flour 
markets  of  the  lower  provinces,  but  the  freight  on  the  railroads  was  so 
high  that  large  quantities,  probably  one-half  the  total,  were  shipped  in 
bond  from  Ontario  over  American  roads  to  Boston,  thence  to  Nova 
Scotia.  A  few  months  ago  strong  representations  were  made  to  the 
Canadian  minister  of  railroads  which  induced  him  to  grant  a  rebate  on 
flour  brought  in  certain  quantities  by  the  Intercolonial  Eailway  from 
the  upper  provinces,  so  as  to  reduce  the  freight  to  a  fraction  below  that 
via  Boston  and  Portland.  The  result  has  been  that  seven-eighths  of 
the  flour  trade  of  this  province  have  been  directed  from  American  chan- 
nels and  now  brought  by  rail  direct.  The  total  quantity  of  flour  and 
meal  brought  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  provinces  this  year  by  rail 
was  about  1,100,000  barrels. 

SUGAR  BEFINEBIES. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  said,  ^<  Owing  to  overproduction  and  ex- 
cessive freight  on  railroads,  the  outlook  for  the  maritime  refineries  is 
very  gloomy,  and  unless  a  speedy  change  comes  th<  y  will  be  compellei 
to  shut  down."  The  prediction  was  more  than  fulfilled.  The  refinery 
on  the  Northwest  Arm  has  beei^  closed  two  years,  with  no  probability  of 
its  being  reopened.  The  Nova  Scotia  Befinery  sank  $500,000,  and  closed 
nearly  a  year  ago.  Its  original  stockholders  lost  their  stock  and  the  le^ 
finery  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new  company  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum.  They  reopened  six  months  ago  and  have  since  worked  it  at  a  capac- 
ity in  keeping  with  the  demands.  It  employs  about  one  hundred  hands. 
The  Halifax  Befinery,  on  the  Dartmouth  side  of  the  harbor,  built  two 
years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $750,000  and  equipped  to  produce  five  hundred 
barrels  of  sugar  daily,  has  also  closed,  and  is  a  total  loss  to  its  proprie- 
tors. This,  with  the  largely  increased  value  of  the  raw  sugar  on  hand, 
has  been  beneficial  to  the  three  other  refineries  in  Canada,  and  now  it 
is  said  they  are  doing  a  profitable  business. 
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THE  MINES. 

The  yield  of  gold  in  1886  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  1885,  and 
will  aggregate  about  twenty-one  thousand  ounces,  valued  at  $420,000. 
A  great  deal  of  prospecting  has  been  done  and  many  discoveries  of 
copper,  iron,  mica,  plumbago,  and  manganese  were  made.  A  very  rich 
deposit  of  copper  and  iron  near  North  Sydney  has  just  been  disposed 
of  to  an  American  and  English  syndicate  for  $250,000.  The  output  of 
ooal  was  about  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  1885.  Of  the  output 
about  45,000  tons  were  shipped  from  Gape  Breton  to  the  United  States, 
the  largest  part  of  the  balance  being  shipped  to  Quebec,  but  the  prices 
were  ruinously  low.  One  company,  in  filling  a  contract,  shipped  30,000 
tons  to  Montreal,  and  after  paying  freight  charges  realized  but  $1  per 
ton.  Three  large  mining  properties  at  Pictou,  in  which  American  cap- 
ital is  largely  invested,  have  been  amalgamated. 

SHIPPING  OP  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  shipping  of  Nova  Scotia  continues  to  show  a  steady  decline. 
During  the  past  year  134  vessels  of  25,025  tons  were  added  to  the  reg- 
istry, while  the  names  of  193  vessels  of  38,876  tons  were  erased  there- 
from, leaving  2,913  vessels  of  527,037  tons  on  the  registry  of  the  province, 
a  net  loss  of  59  vessels  of  13,818  tons.  During  the  year  1886,  4,002 
vessels  arrived  at  Halifax ;  of  these  892  were  from  foreign  countries, 
and  3,110  coastwise.    Of  the  foreign  arrivals  528  were  steamers. 

TRADE. 

More  than  one-half  the  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  is  fish  and  its  pro- 
duce. All  other  industries  are  influenced  by  the  fish  markets.  This 
year  the  fisheries  have  not  been  profitable  and  the  exports  and  imports 
show  a  considerable  decline  from  1885.  The  following  are  the  total  ex- 
poTis  and  imports  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  years  1885  and  1886: 


Yean. 


1M5. 
1888. 


Decrease 


Exports  to 
all  coun- 
tries. 


$8,782,820 
7.881,194 


881,720 


Imports 

from  all 

countries. 


18,389.910 
8.06S,060 


824,250 


Fall  mackerel  were  exceptionally  fine  and  brought  good  prices,  rais 
ing  the  average  to  nearly  $6  per  barrel.  The  catch  was  about  the  same 
as  1885,  but  short  of  other  years.  The  United  States  is  the  principal 
market  for  pickled  fish,  as  the  West  Indies  are  for  dry  cod.  The  trade 
with  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  sugar  crop,  has 
fallen  off  more  than  one-half.  This  trade  consisted  in  the  exchange  of 
fish  for  sugar,  and  the  value  of  the  imports  at  the  port  of  Halifax  from 
the  West  Indies  represented  the  value  of  the  fish  exported  to  the  latter 
from  the  former.  The  following  official  returns  will  show  the  falling  off 
of  this  trade. 
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Imports  from  the  West  Indies  at  the  port  of  Halifax  for  the  years 
named : 

1883 $1,977,885 

1884 1,441,888 

1885 , 1,029.643 

1886 t59,312 

As  every  dollar  of  the  above  represents  tbe  same  value  of  fish  ex- 
ported from  Halifax  to  the  West  Indies  in  each  year^  the  falling  off  has 
been  in  the  same  proportion.  The  loss  of  this  trade  has  been  so  severely 
felt  that  the  Canadian  Government  sent  a  commissioner  to  the  West 
Indies  to  learn  the  cause  of  its  decline,  and  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions looking  to  its  revival  as  he  thought  best.  There  is  another  serious 
loss  to  the  trade  of  Nova  Scotia,  which,  if  not  as  great  as  that  of  the 
West  Indies,  is  more  general — that  is  the  trade  of  American  fishermen. 
The  Canadian  Government  has  declared  it  to  be  unlawful  for  American 
fishermen  to  purchase  their  supplies  from  Nova  Scotia  merchants,  and 
has  also  declared  it  unlawful  for  American  fishermen  to  land  their  fish 
in  Nova  Scotia  for  transshipment  to  the  United  States.  It  is  stated  that 
the  interference  of  the  Canadian  Government  with  trade  has  entailed 
a  loss  to  Nova  Scotia  of  over  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  following,  taken  from  Fisheries-Inspector  Bertram's  report^  may 
explain  the  motive  of  the  Government : 

Anotber  clrcamstauce  which  has  vastly  enhanced  the  nse  of  onr  shore  fitiheriee  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  is  the  greatly  enlarged  faciliti^  of  transit  of  freight 
from  the  western  ports  of  this  island  to  ports  of  the  United  States,  added  in  the  last 
few  years.  These  facilities  are,  first,  the  Eastern  Extension  Railway,  terminating 
eastward  in  Port  Mul^avo,  on  the  Strait  of  Ganso,  and  connecting  by  the  Intercolo- 
nial Railway  with  United  States  railways ;  second,  the  Boston,  HaUfax,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  Steamship  Line,  calling  weekly  at  Port  Hawkesbnry,  on  the  Cape 
Breton  side  of  the  Strait  of  Canso.  Before  the  existence  of  these  facilities  for  freight- 
ing from  Cape  Breton  Island  to  the  west  and  south,  fishing  vessels  fitted  out  from  a 
United  States  port,  after  having  obtained  a  cargo  on  these  shores,  had  to  retnm  home 
to  deliver  it,  tlins  causing  a  loss  of  time  to  vessel  and  crew  of  from  three  to  four  weeks. 
Dnring  good  fishing  time  this  was  a  serious  drawback  on  the  aggregate  of  tbe  season's 
catch  of  fish;  then  in  the  case  of  the  fall  mackerel  fishing,  United  States  vessels 
engaging  in  it  could  not,  as  a  rule,  make  more  than  one  return  fare  in  the  season  to 
their  ports  of  ontfit.  Cases  in  which  a  vessel  was  able  to  retnrn  to  the  fishing-grounds 
and  secure  a  second  careo  in  the  autumn  season  were  but  very  few,  and  regarded  as 
extraordinary  good  luck.  This  disadvantage  of  having  to  return  home  with  cargo 
has  now  disappeared  by  new  channels  of  freight  transit  above  referred  to.  Now,  a 
United  States  vessel  fishing  on  Cape  Breton  shores,  whenever  she  secures  a  cargo,  and 
a  portion  of  the  fishing  season  is  yet  to  elapoe,  instead  of  making  the  long  voyaee 
home  as  formerly,  runs  either  to  Port  Mulgrave  and  transfers  her  cargo  to  the  na- 
way,  or  enters  Port  Hawkesbnry  and  freights  her  cargo  home  by  the  steamsliip  line 
above  named.  Bv  this  method  these  vessels  remain  continuously  on  the  filing- 
grounds  for  the  whole  season  through,  and  double  or  triple,  according  to  the  abun- 
dance of  fish  on  the  shores,  the  yearly  aggregate  catch  of  seasons  previous  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  facilities  for  transshipment.  Of  course  this  transfer  to  steamship  or  rail- 
way takes  place  only  in  the  case  of  barreled  fish.  Fish  salted  on  board  ship  in  bulk 
has  to  be  carried  home  without  transfer. 

In  the  fishing  season  of  1885  there  were  transshipped  firom  United  States  fishing 
vessels  by  steamers  from  Port  Hawkosbury,  10,340  barrels  of  mackerel  and  40  barrels 
of  herring. 

The  following  was  carried  to  United  States  ports  during  the  fishing  season  of  1885, 
over  the  Intercolonial* Railway,  being  such  as  was  transferred  from  United  States  fish- 
ing vessels  to  the  railway  at  Port  Mulgrave  station  : 

BamU 

Boston 4.900 

QloQcester 5,553 

Portland 725 

Total 11,178 

Equal  to  140  car-loads,  or  2,235,600  pounds. 
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The  following  stiiteineut  will  show  the  declared  value  of  the  exports 
from  Halifax  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year 
1886,  and  the  totals  compared  with  those  of  1885 : 


Artidea. 


Ale  and  porter 

Ap|Kirftta«,  electric 

Ap'nift^iji 

Booka.... 

Bones 


Barrels  returned . 

Berries 

Calf-skins 

Cotton: 

Cloth 

Waste 

Coffee 


Coal 

Eggs 

Emigrant  effects 

Furs,  raw 

Fish: 

Canned 

Dry 

Fresh 

Mackerel,  pickled. 

Trout 

Salmon 

Herring 

Alewives 

Sounds 

Glnestoek 

Hair,  cattle , 

Laths 


Lumber 

Molasses 

Meat,  fresh 

Old  Junk 

Ore  (manganoie) . . 

Potatoes 

Slats 

Skates 

Specimens  (Arctic) 

Twine 

Wood-pulp 

Sundries 


Total,  1888. 
Total,  1885  . 


Increase  . 
Decrease. 


Quarters  enJlDg— 


March  31, 
1886. 


June  30, 
1886. 


$1,351  70 


447  24 

455  71 
1, 007  21 


470  70 
092  00 


3,084  50 

69, 297  71 

10, 653  82 

57, 055  69 

107  83 

4. 581  00 

13,362  15 

998  40 

388  86 


2,890  92 


11,053  88 
2,055  73 


1,864  54 


183.092  80 
287,763  21 


104, 670  82 


•182  50 
"'922*56" 


2,001  68 

331  50 

2,0(i8  35 


September 
80,1886. 


$605  50 
1,000  00 


662  87 

"i'sii'os 


5,082  00 
1,230  15 

22,479  10 

66, 976  24 

4, 578  83 

7, 257  29 


18184 


289  60 
243  20 

3,158  25 
769  25 

2,490  75 


8, 413  14 


1,9«9  97 
460  77 


3,625  50 

710  00 

4,970  99 


139,202  61 
134,834  52 


4,868  07 


429  00 

303  18 

1,921  50 


1,265  03 


169  43 

1,718  00 

700  00 

45,966  90 

61,880  23 
8,753  33 

45^988  42 
222  75 

17, 270  80 
9,728  25 
3,276  20 
2,453  94 


4,785  00 
733  48 
177  84 


2,550  22 
'i'773*60' 


810  00 
7, 173  24 


221,083  19 
206,155  26 


14,927  93 


December 
31, 1886. 


Total. 


$299  95 
200  00 
477  50 


229  71 
1, 309  55 
4,895  64 

437  00 


677  75 
1, 371  17 


528  70 
1,095  00 


14,288  55 

90,002  79 

3,387  23 

142, 883  52 


2,127  27 


5.420  60 

2, 782  64 

2,379  05 

2,473  27 

528  80 

4,200  35 

2,361  50 

215  43 

500  00 


*J,  424  00 
2,623  99 


290.628  86 
220, 731  00 


69, 867  24 


$482  45 
200  00 
2,005  50 
1,000  00 
229  71 
5, 007  93 
^  030  27 
5.474  19 

455  71 
3,672  86 
1,371  13 
2, 515  95 
1, 177  83 
9.787  00 
1,030  15 

85, 810  05 

288,246  05 

27, 372  21 

253, 100  02 

330  58 

21, 851  30 

22,672  2i 

4,274  60 

4,960  57 

289  50 

243  29 

7, 938  25 

6,923  33 

5,451  23 

2,870  95 

11,342  55 

528  80 

18, 143  20 

6.657  40 

215  43 

500  00 

3,625  60 

3.953  00 

16, 632  76 


833,977  00 
843,983  00 


18,006  00 


The  above  embraces  only  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  for  en- 
try and  represented  by  invoices  presented  at  this  consulate-general  for 
legalization,  and  not  exports  for  transshipment. 

The  following  will  show  the  total  exports  and  imports  from  Halifax 
to  the  United  States  and  all  other  countries  for  the  year  1886 : 


Whither. 


The  United  States.. 
Other  countries .... 

ToUl  for  1880 

Total  for  1885 
Decrease 


Exports. 


$1,402,115 
2, 391, 509 


Ln  ports. 


$1, 256, 756 
4, 523. 674 


3, 883, 714 


4. 927, 634 
•1,043,920 


5,780,430 


6, 154, 107 
373,677 


*  leaking  from  tbiH  the  estimated  value  of  ^rain  from  Ontario  via  Intercolonial  Railroad,  included  in 
Haliihx  exports,  the  not  decrease  will  be  $374,08^. 
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HALIFAX  AS  A  WINTER  PORT. 

Halifax  is  growing  in  importance  as  an  inlet  and  outlet  for  Canadian 
commerce.  In  1886  over  500,000  bnshels  of  grain  were  received  at  Hal- 
ifax from  the  province  of  Ontario  for  shipment  to  Europe.  A  great  deal 
of  sugar  is  being  landed  here  this  winter  for  shipment  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec  via  the  Intercolonial  Bailway.  A  short-line  railway  is  bein^ 
constructed  across  the  State  of  Maine  to  connect  with  the  Intercolonial 
near  Moncton,  !N'ew  Brunswick.  This  will  shorten  the  distance  between 
Halifax  and  Montreal  by  over  200  miles.  It  is  expected  when  this  is 
completed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  freight  of  the  west  will  come  over  it 
to  Halifax,  and  shipped  from  there  to  its  destination.  It  is  further  pro- 
posed to  build  a  road  from  Oxford  on  the  Intercolonial  along  the  shores 
of  the  Strait  of  Northumberland  to  New  Olasgow,  Nova  Scotia,  connect- 
ing with  the  road  to  the  Strait  of  Ganso,  thence  by  the  proposed  road  to 
Sydney  and  Louisburg,  making  the  latter  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  In- 
tercolonial Bailway  for  the  mail  and  passengers,  and  the  nearest  point  to 
Europe.  This  is  intended  to  confine  Canadian  exports  and  imports  to 
Canadian  ports.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  can  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
crossing  the  Strait  of  Canso  and  the  Narrows  in  winter,  and  in  spring 
the  drift-ice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inclemency  of  a  Nova  Scotia  winter. 

THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

There  has  been  a  material  improvement  in  the  cotton  industry  of  the 
maritime  provinces  during  1886,  showing  an  increase  of  fully 30  per  cent 
in  the  capacity  and  production  over  that  of  1885.  From  reliable  sta- 
tistics gathered  for  the  Maritime  Mills  I  find  that  the  aggregate  capac- 
ity and  production  at  the  present  time  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  spi ndles 106, 600 

Number  of  looms 2,lte 

Yards  manafacturcd  weekly 485,000 

Yards  manafactured  yearly 24,350,000 

Pounds  of  cloth  and  yam  manufactured  weekly 1GO,500 

Pounds  of  cloth  and  yarn  manufactured  yearly 8,000,000 

Bales  of  cotton  consumed  yearly 18,000 

Annual  value  of  products $2,110,000 

Hands  employed 2,030 

Wages  paid  weekly 1 $10,400 

LUMBER  TRADE. 

The  shipment  of  lumber  from  Nova  Scotia  shows  a  marked  increase 
over  1885,  the  details  being :    ' 


Ports. 


G  ay  sboroogh . . . 

Sbelbamo 

Liscomb 

Pictoa 

PaiTsboTo 

AnnApollB — .. 

Yarmoath 

AmheTBt 

Weymoath 

HalifRX 

Sheet  Harbor. . . 
Ship  Harbor.... 
Harsaret'sBay. 
Port  Med  way  .. 

Total 


Veaaela. 

Tonnage. 

3 

1,058 

5 

1,658 

1 

801 

7 

8.867 

U 

34,039 

a 

1,057 

5 

3.131 

30 

16.709 

2 

741 

44 

31.666 

18 

7.614 

« 

2.878 

9 

4.004 

4 

1.886 

190 

101,304 

Deals. 


1,455,314 

374,650 

1.450.833 

29.845^000 
1,6561000 
3,847,800 

15,190,500 
590^108 

19,600^721 
6,631.000 
2.617,000 
8,640.000 
]«  675^  080 

87,280;  1» 
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There  were  4,933  tons  of  birch  timber  shipped:  Gaysboroagh,  1,366 
tons ;  Pictoa,  2,812  tons ;  Weymonth,  216  tons ;  Halifax,  483  tons,  and 
Margaret's  Bay,  47  tons. 

The  following  will  show  the  shipment  of  deals  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
transatlantic  ports  for  the  years  named : 

SapoTflcial  faet 

18d2 85.752,000 

1883 79,918.000 

1884 69.159,000 

1885 79,647,765 

1886 87,»-»0,125 

The  following  will  show  the  exports  and  imports  of  each  port  in  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  1886: 


Affihent 

▲nsapoliB 

ADticioniah ^ 

Ariehftt 

BMldeck 

B«rrington 

Bridgetown 

Cornwallls 

DiRby^.... 

OnysborouKh 

HalifRZ 

Liverpool 

Lockeport 

Londonderry 

Lonenbrnv 

HarjBuretfille  — 
North  Sydney  — 

Parrtboro 

PIcton 

Port  Hawkeebnry 

Port  Hood 

Port  Med  way 

Shelbame  .>> 

8] 


Port. 


iro. 
Windsor... 
Weymoath 
Yarmoitth. 


SzfMrta. 


United 
Stotea. 


129,880 
91, 071 
12,414 
8,178 
0,600 
62,178 
Ifi^OOO 


100,000 

60,000 

1,492.115 

1^018 

18,886 

1,966 

5.1,662 

6,847 

4,500 


77,915 
86^740 


42,853 

11.873 

80,433 

6,000 

141,200 
88,898 

838,942 


other 
countries. 


$196,348 

83,693 

82,416 

42,868 

65,200 

9.688 

15.000 

176,960 

27,000 

19.684 

2,891,699 

69.089 

263,116 

4,236 

666,617 


112.000 

273,757 

46,869 

99.209 

4,288 

82,459 

2o.oqo 

137,418 
1,110 


22.005 
226,240 


Imports. 


United 
SUtes. 


$40,240 

40,649 

10,881 

3.488 

2.500 

17,025 

13,000 

60,000 

30,000 

6.000 

1.256.756 

86,060 

446,636 

18,269 

81,034 

4,096 

22.000 

16.000 

68,608 

12,168 

436 

1.880 

15,000 

22.723 

50.000 

124,648 

80,714 

310, 192 


Other 
eonntries. 


$27,300 

10,044 

4X.509 

7,6'i2 

4,035 


10,000 

524 

4.523,674 

1,219 

28,818 

40.538 

26,913 

''si.'ooo 

18,403 
48.128 


284 

407 

1,875 

1,677 

201.800 

23,273 

15,816 

153,635 


BBCAPITULATION. 


FroBLand  to- 


United  Stotee.. 
Other  eonntries 

1886 

1885 

1884 


Exports. 


$2,831,186 
6^060,008 


7, 891, 194 
8,782.820 
9, 188, 846 


Imports. 


$2,700,302 
6,805.304 


8,065,666 
8,38U.916 
9, 653, 104 


FISHERIES  OF  THE  MARITIME  PROVINOES. 


Nova  Scotia. — ^From  the  most  reliable  information  attainable  the  yield  of 
the  fisheries  for  the  year  jast  closed  will  show  a  small  increase  in  the  catch 
of  mackerel  and  a  large  decrease  in  the  catch  of  herring  and  salmon,  the 
yield  of  other  kinds  of  fish  being  aboat  the  same  as  1885.  The  average 
valae  for  1886  is  as  follows :  Mackerel,  a  fraction  under  $6  per  barrel; 
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herriug,  about  $3  per  barrel;  cod,  $2.25  per  cwt.,  and  other  kinds  of  fisb 
will  show  a  small  decrease  from  1885.  The  total  value  will  be  abont 
85,000,000.  If  the  system  of  estimates  and  values  adopted  by  the 
Canadian  Government  for  fish  will  be  applied  to  this  catch,  it  will  be  val- 
ued, no  doubt,  at  $8,500,000.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  mackerel  was 
caught  in  the  North  Bay.  No  great  quantities  appeared  on  the  Nova 
Scotia  coast  inside  the  3-mile  limits  until  early  in  November,  when  two 
schools  struck  in  and  good  hauls  were  made  by  the  local  fishermen.  I 
may  say  here  that  the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  have  had  the  exclusive 
control  of  their  coast  fisheries  for  the  last  year,  yet  the  cat<5h  of  mack- 
erel within  the  protected  waters  did  not  reach  20,000  barrels.  There 
has  been  a  falling  off  of  60  vessels  from  the  fishing  fleet  of  1885,  but  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  boats  is  claimed.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  under  the  Canadian  system  of  preparing  fisheries  statis- 
tics every  person  fishing  for  table  use  is  enumerated,  together  with 
his  boat,  as  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  In  this  way  counties  not  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  as  an  industry  are  credited  with  large  quantities  of  £h, 
valued  at  many  thous<and  dollars,  not  one  of  which  enters  into  com- 
merce. 

The  prosecution  of  the  spring  herring  fisheries,  heretofore  so  profita- 
ble to  the  fishermen  of  Eastern  Nova  Scotia,  has  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
Spring  herring  are  nearly  worthless  cxccpt-for  bait.  Previous  to  1886 
large  quiintities  were  caught  and  sold  to  American  fishermen  for  bait 
at  good  prices  and  for  cash.  The  American  fishermen  were  their  only 
cash  customers,  as  the  truck  system  prevails  here  for  fisherm^.  The 
fish  they  catch  are  mostly  negotiated  in  advance  to  the  owner  of  the 
fish  stage,  who  pays  in  kind.  Most  large  fish  stages  have  a  store  as 
an  appendix,  where  the  fishermen  must  go  and  take  their  pay  in  goods, 
and  are  seldom  out  of  debt.  The  arrival  of  the  American  fishing  fleet 
was  hailed  with  delight  b^'  all  classes,  9S  the  American  dollar  ex- 
changed for  bait  soon  found  its  way  into  and  stimulated  trade.  Under 
the  plea  of  protecting  the  fisheries  the  Canadian  Government  proliib- 
ited  American  fishing  vessels  from  entering  Canadian  waters,  which 
deprived  these  poor  people  of  their  only  market  for  spring  herring ; 
consequently  they  had  to  abandon  this  fishery. 

The  following  will  show  about  the  quantities  of  the  leading  commer- 
cial fish  caught  by  the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  for  1886 : 

Mackerel barrels..  105.000 

Herring do 160,000 

Cod quintals..  1,000,000 

Halibut pounds..  900,000 

Lobsters do 6,500,000 

Fish-oil gallons..  450,000 

New  Brunswick. — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
yield  of  New  Brunswick  fisheries.  The  fish  statistics  of  the  province 
are  very  unreliable,  and  largely  in  excess  of  the  actual  quantity  or 
value.  The  chief  fisheries  are  herring  for  sardines,  salmon,  lobsters, 
and  smelts.  The  returns  for  1886  will  show  an  increase  of  the  catch  of 
smelts  and  sardines  ^herring).  Fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  of  this  province  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  as  shown  by 
the  trade  report  published  last  year,  as  follows : 

To  the  United  States |883,575 

To  other  countries 237,923 

Total  export  of  fish 1,111,498 
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The  value  of  the  catch  of  1886  is  estimated  by  competent  persons  at 
$2,100,000.  Official  values  and  estimates  will,  no  doubt,  swell  the  amount 
to  over  $4,000,000. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — The  yield  of  this  province  will  not  reach 
within  $200,000  of  the  value  of  the  catch  of  1885.  The  demand  for  bait 
being  confined  to  the  island  fishermen,  only  about  35,000  barrels  of 
spring  herring  were  caught.  30,000  of  which  were  used  for  bait  and 
about  5,000  consumed  as  food.  Cod  were  very  scarce  and  show  a  large 
deficit.  Mackerel  show  an  increase  of  about  5,000  barrels.  The  lobster 
fisheries  show  a  falling  oflf  of  772,409  cans.  Only  3,616,784  cans  were 
put  up  on  the  island  in  1886 ;  it  took  6^  lobsters  to  fill  a  one^pound  can — 
the  yield  representing  a  destruction  of  over  23,500,000  lobsters.  No 
fishery  can  stand  such  waste.  The  oyster  fisheries  will  show  an  increase 
of  about  3,000  barrels.  The  value  of  the  catch  of  Prince  Edward  Isl- 
and is  estimated  at  nearly  $700,000;  the  official  value  will  be  about 
$1,100,000. 

M.  H.  PHELAN, 

Consul- Oeneral. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Halifax^  N.  A,  January  17, 1887. 


Comparatire  statement  (by  provinces)  showing  the  total  value  of  exports,  the  total  value  of 
goods  imported  and  entered  for  consumption^and  the  amount  of  duties  collected  in  the  Do- 
minion  of  Canada,  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  j  respectively ,  on  the^thJun^,  1883, 1884, 
and  1885. 


ProTinces. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1883. 


Ontario 

Quebec 

NovaScotiA 

New  Bronswick 

Manitoba , 

British  Colnmbia 

Princo  Edward  Island . 
Northwest  Territories. 


Totals 


Fieeal  year  ending  June  30, 1884. 


Ontario 

Oaebeo 

Siova  Scotia 

New  Bronswick 

Manitoba  

British  Columbia 

Prince  Edward  Island 
Northwest  Territories 


Totals 


Fieeal  year  ending  June  30,  1885. 


Ontario 

Qnul)ec 

Viova  Scotia 

Now  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

British  Colnmbia 

Princo  Edward  Island 
Northwest  Territories 

Totals 


Total 
exports. 


$32, 890, 019 
42,642,986 
9, 820, 832 
7,620.107 
510,409 
3,383,842 
1, 318, 549 


98.085,804 


26,891,017 
42,029,878 
9,599,356 
7,763,072 
722,780 
8,100,404 
1,310,039 


91,406,496 


28,434,731 
39,604,451 
8, 89t,  085 
6,489,293 
1, 083, 528 
3. 237, 804 
1,494,469 


89,238,361 


Total 
imports. 


$44,666,445 

65,909,871 

10,033.929 

6,972,121 

9,326,824 

3,937,936 

682,170 

725,628 


132,254,022 


41,967.215 

49,122,472 

9, 653, 104 

6,467,888 

3,734,573 

4,142,286 

822,766 

486.739 


116,397,043 


39,828.083 

46,733,033 

8.418,826 

5,972,836 

2.728,868 

4,089,492 

780, 141 

890,202 


Entered  for 
conflomptlon. 


108,941,486 


$44,452,804 

47.754,996 

9,042,017 

7.265,238 

9,312,053 

8,866,856 

717,429 

725,626 


123,137,019 


40,832,245 

43.026,172 

9,183,846 

6.513.924 

8,768,851 

4,040,835 

820,032 

486,739 


108,180,644 


39, 285, 143 

41,156.263 

8,192,381 

6.124.264 

2,759.870 

4,023,452 

778,444 

390,202 


102,710,019 


Duty. 


$7,664, 

9,250, 

1,833. 

1. 514, 

1,764. 

908, 

166. 

68. 


527  15 
849  42 
641  31 
897  41 
805  72 
962  54 
988  42 
137  00 


23,172,808  97 


«,«79, 
8.184, 
1.W7, 
1.854. 

664. 

884. 

170, 
70. 


026  22 
630  66 
285  60 
886  42 
087  61 
076  21 
863  40 
148  16 


20,164.963  37 


6, 535, 309  32 

7.789.980  81 
1,751,637  22 

1. 314. 981  46 
569, 958  73 
966.143  64 
187,642  80 

17. 905  01 


19, 133, 558  99 
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Ah9tract  of  the  total  value  of  goods  exported  from  the  Dominion  of  Candida  to  each  country 

during  the  fUcal  year  ending  June  30, 1885. 


Coontrica. 


Great  Britain . 
United  StatM. 

Fraooe 

Germany 

Holland 

Belginm 

Spun 

Portngal 

Italy 

Denmark 

Sweden 

China 


The  mine. 


Produce. 


Not 
prod- 
uce. 


$485,408 

2,896,518 

311 

32,870 


The  fisheries. 


The  forest 


Prodnce. 


830 


Japan 

British  West  Indies  . . . 

Spanish  West  Indies  . . 

French  West  Indies . . . 

Danish  West  Indies . . . 

Havti 

British  Gniana 

French  Gniana 

Dutch  Gniana 

BnsQ 

Central  American 
Stotea 

ChiU 

Peru 

Argentine  Bepnblio  . . . 

Uruguay  

United  States  of  Co- 
lombia  

Mexico 

Newfoundland 

St.  Pierre 

Sandwich  Islands 

Australia 

Gibraltar 

ICadeira 

British  Africa 

Egypt 

French  possessions  in 
AMca 


Totals 


030 
224 


10,077 
7,277 


1,244 


432 


155, 251 

17,837 

10,440 

120 


$46,867 
142,885 


$1. 543, 014 

3, 560, 731 

32.350 

1,048 


125 


Not 
prod- 
uce. 


15, 118 


$9, 


7.910 
125,410 
132,507 


1,152,868 

718,956 

130,235 

38,263 

2,007 

97,438 


203,022 
15 


2,030 
505 


7,046 


110 


2,400 


3^680,637 


106^038 


14,040 
1,014 
700 
81, 193 
11,740 
10,203 


7,060,001 


Produce. 


Not 
produce. 


577,681! 

855,736 

252, 100; 

748: 

16.700 

18,242 

123,84! 

82,017 

8,005 


$295,972 
1,078.013 


588 


5.021 

18,253 

206,404 

61.707 

M50 

142 

4,008 

61.077 

400 

5,400 

16,318 

1,372 

13,098 

20.001 

660.686 

144.627 

8,338 


606 


100,870 
30, 115 


187,011 
17,380 
10. 178 
28,040 


5,410 


16,31220,080,708 


4,000 


8,245 


Animals  and  their 
produce. 


Produoe. 


$17, 970, 885 

6,788.562 

820 

78,833 


11,600 


178 


1,655 


812 


1,388,587 


220 


15.007 
67 


8,082 


1,422 


UO 


2.710 

888.820 

56,106 


Not 
produce. 


$758,511 

eo.5a 


26^837,104 


6.341 


81.048 
164 


118 


1.10«,8M 
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hsiraot  of  the  iotai  value  of  goods  exported  from  the  DomiHion  of  Canada  to  eaoh  countrjf 
during  theJUcal  year  ending  June  30,  1685 — Continued. 


Coootries. 


reat  Britain . 
nited  States 

raDCO 

ermany 

iolland 

elgiam  ■ 

pain 


Agjicnltural  prod- 
ucts. 


Produce. 


$5,502,763 

8,892,841 

16,016 

107,065 

7.304 

1. 5-il 


Not  prod- 
uce. 


H  208. 247 
40, 101 


ortogal. 

aly 

urkey.. 
•epmark 
onray  . 
treden . . 
hina.... 


apan 

ritiBh  West  Indies  ... 
panish  West  Indies  . 
rench  West  Indies . . . 
>Miish  West  Indies  . .. 

:aya 

rltishGoiana 

renoh  Guiana 

utch  Guiana 

rasil 

entral  American 

States 

hiU 


em 

rxentine  Republic  . . . 

rugnay  

nited  States   of  Co- 
lumbia....  

[exico 

ritish  India 

fowfoundland 

t.  Pierre 

andwich  Island 

.ustraiia 

<ew  Zealand 

•ibraltar 

[adeira 

iritish  Africa 

igypt 

'renoh  possessions  in 
Aftica 


188 


94.8:3 

19,990 

6,878 

1.375 

31 

36,666 

900 


281 


817.486 
12,166 


Totals 14,518,293 


483 


liannfactures. 


Produce. 


$1. 
1, 


335,706 

135,741 

2,113 

32.384 


2,135 


474 


846.888 
4.245 


4. 602, 073 


33.335 

911 

1.924 

6.800 

34 


83,872 


181 

3,527 

35,430 

4.048 

8 
277 


4.415 


1.572 


21,409 

207 

88,tel 

6,292 

15,000 

1.895 

3.498 

204.887 

35.056 

850 

146,393 

19,000 

842 


69,949 


3, 181, 601 


Not 
prod- 
uce. 


$71.^63 
488, '278 


r,487 

"i,*874 

"857 


Miscellaneous 
articles. 


Prod- 
uce. 


$54,684 
485,964 


572 

23 

4,286 

530 


124 
"80 


143 


103 

7 


29,753 
6^523 


725 


3,340 


600 
33 


8.519 


263 


Not 
prod- 
uce. 


$11,960 
79,734 


Totals,  all  articles. 


Produce. 


84 


6.164 
823 


48 


1,569 

2 

1.083 

75 


30 


$36,479, 

32,618, 

803. 

257, 

24, 

66. 

132, 

160. 

147. 


83. 

8, 

21, 

1,626, 

802, 

141, 

43, 

«. 
202, 

1, 

^ 

810. 


6,294 

61 

100 

217 


612,728]    5r7,374   101,113 


051 
593 
309 
588 
094 
028 
605 
445 
650 
34 
030 
872 
224 
972 
780 
858 
184 
771 
402 
946 
862 
480 
496 
912 


$5, 892. 94$ 
2.161,668 


2;  640 

84,607 

21,198 

702.183 

161,914 

23,338 

4,106 

3,498 

1,108,938 

151,709 

20,490 

414.717 

19,000 

29,462 

20,881 

84,998 

2,400 

5,419 


Not 
produce. 


6,487 


6,  SOT 
'6,''28i 


2,141 

26 

7.442 

730 


6,500 

"iii 


14S 


168 
606 


472;  006 

10,093 

100 

1,170 


812 


76.183,618  8.079,646 


oinand  bullion  exported  to  Great  Britain $6,714 

oin  and  bullion  exported  to  United  States 2,021.266 

Istimated  amount  short  returned  at  inland  ports  and  exported  to  th  »  United  States 2, 948, 217 


Total  exports 80,238  861 
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Abstract  of  the  value  of  goods  imported  entered  for  consumption  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  each  country  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885. 


Countries  whence  inported. 


(tiottt  Britain 

Uuiled  States 

France .*. 

Germany 

Holland 

lloll^UQl ^ 

Spain 

Portugal 

Swiuerland 

Austria 

Italy 

Turkey 

Greece 

Denmark 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Russia 

China 

Japan  

British  West  Indies 

Spanish  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

British  Guiana 

BrazU 

Central  American  States 

ChUi 

Mexico 

Venezuela 

British  East  Indies 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Mauritius 

Newfoundland 

St.  Pierre  and  Miqaelon 

Spanish  possessions  in  Pacific  Ocean 
Portuenese  possessions  in  Africa.... 

Persia 

Sandwich  Islands 

Australia 

Africa 

New  Zealand 


Total 


Datiable 
goods. 


$30. 

31, 

1, 

1. 


1, 

1. 
1, 


1, 


702,359 

231,947 

712, 324 

888,846 

265, 575 

306, 520 

342,707 

57,645 

215,807 

94,867 

81, 915 

161,330 

92,670 

667 

32,440 

2,434 

001,806 

13,249 

336,947 

688,882 

6,682 

553 

1,020 

158,463 

060,250 

3,115 

300 

3,635 


211, 141 

53,915 

89,622 

5,996 

1,779 

254,979 

131 

239 

672 

1,010 

5,044 


73,260,618 


Fi-oe  goods. 

TotaL 

$10,704,418 

$41,406,777 

15.919,254 

47,151,201 

223,257 

1,035^581 

232,423 

2, 121, 269 

72,210 

337.785 

82,731 

479,260 

6,508 

349,215 

2,721 

60.866 

1,850 

217.660 

314 

95.211 

26,247 

108,162 

7,470 

168.809 

54 

92,733 

667 

581 

33,030 

6,074 

9,408 

530,272 

1.622,168 

863,034 

876,283 

10^377 

1,442,824 

3,521 

1.096,403 

13,129 

19,811 

4,975 

5.5^8 

1.679 

2.708 

2,118 

160.581 

86.019 

1,146.278 

1.463 

4.578 

2,500 

2.600 

3,793 

7.428 

19, 171 

19. 171 

12,174 

223.815 

4,194 

58,100 

89,022 
851,105 

845,109 

2,767 

4,646 

254,979 
131 

239 

150 

822 

1,221 

2,231 

140,875 

154.919 

800 

800 

29,440,401 

102,710,019 

Duty  od- 
lected. 


$7,617,249  45 

6. 624. 100  W 

650,515  20 

572.947  91 

521.818  20 

121.600  61 

154,680  24 

29.845  65 

51.86S04 

22.564  24 

38.880  25 

27.093  75 

18,562  21 

174  40 

5,725  74 

816  20 

446,563  85 

3.589  90 

519.387  82 

804. 118  IS 

3.054  19 

138  62 

715  74 

122.956  47 

528.781  d 

1,947  57 

105  00 

1,966  60 


87,880  70 

28.086  47 

48.806  81 

2,268  61 

725  04 

122,887  51 

78  60 

47  80 

100  80 

188  10 

798  24 


19.121,253  55 


WINDSOR. 

Report  of  Consul  Young. 

Tho  Windsor  consular  district  includes  the  counties  of  Hants,  of 
which  Windsor  is  the  county  seat  and  the  principal  town  of  the  district ; 
Kings,  which  embraces  the  town  of  Kentville,  Wolfville,  Canning,  and 
other  important  villages,  and  Cumberland,  with  the  exception  of  that 
portion  lying  on  Northumberland  Strait,  Amherst  being  the  county 
seat.  Two  consular  agencies  are  established  in  each  county,  at  the  fol- 
lowing places,  viz : 

Hants :  Kempt  and  Walton,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
Basin  of  Minas,  the  chief  exports  therefrom  to  the  United  States  being 
gypsum  and  manganese  ore.  Kings :  Wolfville  and  Canning,  export- 
ing farm  products,  potatoes,  apples,  and  horses;  also  some  sawe^Lnm' 
ber.  Cumberland :  Parrsboro  and  Port  Jogging,  exporting  bituminous 
coal,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  logs  for  piles,  lumber,  laths,  and  fire- wood, 
and  from  the  latter  place,  grindstones. 
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From  Windsor  the  chief  export  is  gypsum,  and  In  some  years  potatoes 
and  apples. 

TRADE. 

Daring  the  past  season  a  considerable  increase  in  thevolame  of  trade 
has  been  apparent  in  tliis  district.  The  crops  have  been  up  to  the 
average,  except  hay,  while  of  fruit,  especially  apples,  the  product  has 
far  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding  year.  The  sale  of  apples,  chiefly  for 
shipment  to  Kew  York  and  London,  has  put  in  circulation  a  consider- 
iible  amount  of  money,  which  has  been  felt  in  all  the  channels  of  trade. 
The  exemption  of  green  fruit  from  duty  in  the  United  States  has  proved, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  a  benefit  to  both  producers  and  consumers.  It 
may  be  observed  in  passing  that  no  proclamation  ''  of  the  governor  in 
council "  has  yet  appeared  abolishing  the  duty  of  40  cents  per  barrel  on 
apples  imported  from  the  United  States,  as  the  executive  is  authorized 
to  do  by  section  6  of  the  Dominion  customs  act. 

CREDITS. 

There  are  but  few  mercantile  houses  in  the  town  of  Windsor  that 
sell  at  wholesale,  but  such  as  supply  the  retail  trade,  including  manu- 
facturers of  stoves  and  other  castings,  furniture  of  all  kinds,  leather, 
cotton  goods,  &c.,  give  a  credit  of  three  months,  and,  in  many  instances, 
by  dating  paper  ahead,  nearly  or  quite  four  months.  It  is  proper  to 
say  that  mercantile  business  in  this  district,  certainly  in  this  town,  is 
generally  conducted  on  a  sound  basis,  and  the  rating  on  the  books  of 
the  agencies  consequently  high. 

SHIPPING  AND  FREIGHTS. 

Shipping  may  be  reported  as  dull  and  freights  low,  but,  although  the 
business  is  apparently  unremunerative  yet,  as  I  am  told  by  extensive 
ship-owners,  it  pays  as  well  as  any  investment  of  capital,  and  much 
better  than  in  the  State  of  Maine,  where  wooden  vessels  of  a  similar 
class  are  largely  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade. 

Gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  (locally  known  as  "  plaster  ^)  and  other 
products  of  this  district  are  now  exported  to  the  United  States  chiefly 
in  Canadian  bottoms.  During  the  last  quarter  of  1886  American  ves- 
sels carried  only  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  shipments  of  gypsum. 

Freights  during  the  quarter  may  be  quoted  as  follo.ws :  Plaster,  to 
Boston,  $1  to  $1.15;  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  $1.40 
to  $1.60;  to  Alexandria,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  to  Eichmond,  $1.60  per  ton. 
Apples,  to  Boston,  25  cents  ;  to  New  York,  30  cents  per  barrel.  Po- 
tatoes, to  Boston,  10  cents ;  to  New  York,  12  to  14  cents  per  bushel  in 
bulk ;  in  barrels  the  same  as  apples. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  chief  export  to  the  United  States 
from  Windsor  is  gypsum,  and  this  has  been  the  case  for  nearly  or  quite 
a  century,  exceeding  even  in  value  all  other  products,  while,  owing  to 
its  low  price,  it  employs  much  more  tonnage  than  all  other  exports  in 
the  whole  district.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  gypsum,  costing  only  $1 
per  ton,  requires  far  more  tonnage  to  carry  $10,0C0  worth  than  manga- 
nese ore  at  $72^  apples  at  $20,  or  potatoes  at  $10  per  ton. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  all  declared  exports  from 
the  consular  district  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  United  States 
during  each  quarter  of  the  year  ended  December  31, 1886: 

StaUtnent  shawiny  ike  value  of  declared  eipin'ta  from  the  consular  dietriot  of  Witidaorf 
Nova  Scotia,  to  the  United  States  during  the  jf*ar  ending  December  31 »  1^86. 


Artioles. 


Asimals— hones • 

ArtiolM  made  in  X7nit«d  StatM  and  re- 

tnmad 

Coal,  bituminona 

Cotton  waate 

Egga 

Frait,  f^reen— applea 

Orindatooea -■ 

Oypaam  (or  plaater  of  Paria),  nngronnd .. 

Gypanm  (or  plaater  of  Parla),  ground 

fionsehold  gooda  of  emigranta  to  the 

United  SUtea 

Iron  man  nfactorea 

Manganeae  ore 

Sana  for  molding 

VegetaUea— potatoea 

'WM>d  and  mannfactnreaof : 

Blrewood 

Latha ; 

Lumber,  aaved 

Piling  (or  loga  for  pUea). 

Shipr'^^^ 
Sundriea  . 


Total  in  1886. 
Total  in  1885. 


Increaae. 


Quaiien  ending— 


MarckSl, 
1886. 


$476 


S50 

""Hi' 

26»'403 


78 


Jane  80, 
1886. 


♦8,«7 

48 

22,656 

1,242 

128 


2,125 

80,506 

482 

70S 


f^lOO 
"i4,"7«2 


1,556 
2,688 
^268 
32,387 
1,501 
68 


28,157 


145,183 


September 
30.1886. 


IM6 


2,674 
■**678 


8,454 
46,944 


840 
'7,"082' 


1,681 

1,006 

4,424 

17,587 

26,271 


01 


118. 
77.832 


86^  566 


December 

81,1886. 


91.365 

103 
1. 


50.832 

3,605 

37,492 


240 

422 

5^642 

310 
29^664 

338 

18.018 

7,980 

0,629 


120 


164,991 
59,688 


105,303 


i;for 
ibeyear. 


f8»5M 

151 

26.668 

2.140 

706 

60,833 

9,184 

115,032 

482 

1,925 


13^933 

310 

92,460 

3,800 
2^130 
80^890 
69,237 

1.501 
342 


45S;i79 


It  will  be  observed  that  gypsum  is  exceeded  in  value  by  timber,  lum- 
ber, and  other  manufactures  of  wood,  the  latter  amounting  to  $126,498 
and  the  former  to  $115,032,  while  potatoes,  the  product  of  one  county 
reached  $92,460,  and  apples  in  a  single  quarter  to  $50,832.  An  in<»'ease 
in  the  shipments  of  coal  may  be  looked  for  in  the  early  future,  and  also 
of  manganese  ore,  so  important  an  export  as  to  deserve  especial  men- 
tion hereafter.  Fruit,  already  referred  to,  and  the  agriculturaJ  and  hiH*- 
ticnltnral  capabilities  and  products  of  this  district  will  receive  due  cou 
sideration  in  a  separate  report. 

IHPOBTATIONS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Anthracite  coal  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  and  near  Windsor* 
and  is  kept  on  sale  by  two  large  dealers.  Refined  petroleum,  sulphuric 
acid,  corn  meal,  flour  to  a  limited  extent,  hardware,  musical  instru- 
ments, clocks  and  watches,  glassware,  fancy  goods,  raw  cotton,  pitch, 
pine  and  some  white-oak  timber  for  ship-building,  cordage,  cotton  duck 
for  sails,  drugs  and  medicines,  furniture  to  a  limited  extent,  pietUFe- 
framea,  some  cotton  and  woolen  goods  school,  scientific,  and  othear 
books,  some  stationery,  boots  and  shoes,  india-rubber  goods,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles  are  imported  firom  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  a  consul  attempting  to  introduce  into  this  district 
particular  lines  of  goods,  for  each  trader  or  manufacturer  who  might  sell 
or  use  certain  kinds  of  manufactured  articles  knows  better  tbaa  any 
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consular  officer  where  the  goods  he  needs  can  be  obtained  to  the  best 
advantage.  His  proximity  to  the  United  States,  especially  to  New 
England,  enables  him  to  obtain  fall  information  regarding  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Hardware. — From  Windsor  dealers  the  information  is  obtained  that 
only  a  part  of  the  mannfactores  of  iron  under  the  genersd  name  of  hard- 
ware is  of  United  States  production.  More  than  one-half  of  what  is 
designated  ^^shelf-hardware,"  the  whole  of  door-locks  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  other  locks  and  of  hinges  are  made  in  the  United  States. 
Hand-saws  are  chiefly  Disston's  or  other  flrst-class  make.  Of  table 
and  pocket  cutlery,  part  comes  from  England  and  the  remainder  from 
Germany,  the  latter  country  sharply  competing  with  England  in  quality 
and  underselling  in  price.  Of  ordinary  hardware,  hammers,  screws, 
wire  nails,  also  pumps,  shovels,  and  spades,  the  chief  supply  comes 
from  the  province  of  Ontario,  some  from  Montreal,  cut  nails  and  some 
other  iron  articles  from  Saint  John  and  Saint  Stephen,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  barbed  wire  for  fencing  comes  from  Ontario ;  stoves  and  many 
other  articles  of  iron,  including  windlasses,  capstans,  winches,  &c.,  all 
of  standard  quality,  are  made  by  the  Windsor  Foundry  Company.  Ex- 
cept in  certain  lines  of  goods  and  in  novelties  as  they  are  presented, 
there  appears  to  be  no  opening  within  and  beyond  this  district  for  in- 
creased consumption  of  goods  produced  in  the  United  States.  And 
why  t  Is  it  because  in  excellence  of  manufacture,  in  style  or  design, 
the  product  of  American  mills  and  factories  is  inferior  ?  Quite  the 
contrary.  In  most  respects  they  are  superior,  in  all  equal,  to  the  manu- 
factures of  any  other  country.  An  inexpert  myself,  1  submit  the  testi- 
mony of  experts,  of  residents  here,  whose  preferences  are  certainly  in 
favor  of  home  or  Canadian-made  articles. 

Cordage. — A  member  of  one  of  the  two  large  ship-buildiDg  firms  and 
another  large  ship-builder  and  shipowner  in  another  county  unite  in  the 
expressed  opinion  that  manila  rope  made  in  the  United  States  is  superior 
to  any  made  in  Canada.  <'  We  buy  from  Halifax  and  Montreal,"  said 
one ;  <^  both  make  good  rope,  but  not  equal  to  American."  The  other, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that  the  Halifax  company  makes  good  cord- 
age, and  the  Montreal  manufacturers  profess  to  make  it  equal  to  the 
American,  but  do  not.  ^^  In  what  consists  the  difference,  as  all  must 
use  the  same  kind  of  hemp  t "  Was  asked.  <'  1  scarcely  know,  but  yon 
can  distinguish  the  American,  even  by  the  smell.  It  is  softer,  smoother, 
and  more  pliable.  The  captains  greatly  prefer  it."  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  ship-builders  in  the  Dominion  receive  a  drawback  of  three-fourths 
of  the  duty  they  had  paid  on  imported  cordage,  and  on  sail-cloth  and 
all  imported  articles  used  in  building  or  fitting  out  ships  the  duty  paid 
thereon  is  returned,  except  5  per  cent,  of  the  declared  value. 

Agricultural  implements. — In  view  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 
this  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  the  extensive  use  of  farm  tools  therein,  my 
inquiries  as  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  those  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada  were  extended  and  continuous.  The  presi- 
dent, the  secretary,  and  several  leading  members  of  one  of  the  agricultural 
societies  of  Hants  County,  separately  given,  expressed  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner  their  opinion  that  all  kinds  of  tools,  especially  mowing 
and  other  haying  tools,  drills,  and  forks  of  American  make  ai*e  supe- 
rior to  those  made  in  Ontario.  An  intelligent  farmer  of  Falmouth,  who 
has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  testified  as 
follows:  '< Agricultural  implements  made  in  the  United  States  (except 
plows),  especially  mowers  and  other  haying  tools,  forks,  and  hoes,  are 
better  than  those  made  in  Ontario."    **  Why  or  in  what  respect  better  t " 
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was  asked.  <' Better  because  lighter  and  of  better  wood  and  other 
material,  easier  ranniDg-gcar,  more  even,  less  friction,  and  therefore 
more  durable.''  Another  farmer,  an  officer  of  an  agricultural  society, 
gave  similar  testimony.  A  less  intelligent  man  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  but  a  practical  and  most  successful  farmer,  who  at  middle 
age  is  able  to  retire  from  the  business,  condensed  his  opinion  in  the  fol- 
lowing terse  sentence:  ^<A11  agricultural  tools  and  implements  made  in 
the  United  States  are,  without  exception,  of  supe^rior  quality  to  those  of 
Canadian  make.''  In  the  township  of  Windsor  one  experienced  and  in- 
telligent farmer,  and  one  only  of  the  large  number  of  whom  inquiries 
were  made,  said  he  did  not  know  but  Canadian-made  tools  were  as  good 
as  American. 

From  inquiries  made  by  the  consular  agents  the  information  was 
gained  that  in  every  county  of  this  consular  district  the  superiority  of 
American-made  farm  tools  is  asserted.  One  agent,  whose  office  is  in  a 
district  of  great  fertility  and  where  the  sale  of  implements  of  husbandry 
is  extensive,  wrote :  '^Agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds  manufact- 
ured in  the  (Jnited  States  are  very  much  better  than  those  of  Canadian 
make,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  people  here.'' 
The  last  inquiry  made  by  me  was  of  a  dealer  in  Wolfviile  who  sells 
mowers  and  other  agricultural  machines  and  tools  of  Canadian  make. 
His  testimony  is  clear  and  explicit,  as  follows :  '^American-made  tools 
are  decidedly  better  than  the  Canadian ;  whatever  the  Americans  make 
is  made  well.  The  iron  and  steel  parts  of  mowers  and  other  tools  are 
perfect,  and  the  parts  fit  with  mathematical  accuracy,  while  in  those  of 
Ontario  make  the  different  parts  of  the  machinery  sometimes  vary,  and 
if  this  variance  is  only  the  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  it  causes 
friction,  the  machine  consequently  runs  less  easily  and  does  not  last 
so  long  as  the  American.  The  wooden  parts  of  nearly  all  farm  tools  of 
American  make  are  lighter  and  ipade  of  better  wood." 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  American-made  agricult- 
ural tools,  most  kinds  of  hardware,  and  a  variety  of  other  ai-ticles,  why 
are  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  this  province  so  limited  in 
amount  ?  The  answer  can  be  given  in  a  single  word,  because  of  the 
tariff.  The  Canadian  tariflt*  imposes  a  duty  of  from  30  to  35  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  on  hardware  and  many  other  manufactured  articles  im- 
ported not  only  from  foreign  countries  -but  from  Great  Britain  and  its 
dependencies  without  the  Dominion. 

Although  owing  to  their  superior  quality  the  agricultural  and  other 
machines  and  tools  made  in  the  United  States  are  as  cheap  at  higher 
prices  as  those  of  Canadian  make,  yet  as  the  first  cost  is  from  25  to  35 
per  cent,  higher  this  greater  outlay  at  6rst  limits  the  sale  of  American- 
made  goods. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY. 

Although  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  Nova  Scotia  during  recent  years,  yet  few 
mills  or  factories  have  been  established  in  this  consular  district  except 
at  Windsor.  A  cotton-mill  producing  gray  cotton  is  running  full  time; 
a  furniture  factory  finds  ready  sale  for  its  chairs,  chamber  sets,  office  and 
other  furniture;  an  extensive  iron  and  stove  foundry,  already  men- 
tioned, is  working  to  its  full  capacity  and  finding  sale  for  it«  prodacts 
not  only  in  Nova  Sc6tia  but  in  the  other  provinces ;  a  tannery  making 
sole-leather  of  standard  quality,  one  or  more  factories  making  doors 
and  other  building  materials,  comprise  the  jmncipal  manufacturing 
^stablishipents  in  the  town  ei^clqsive  of  ship-yards.    In  the  ag^ricultqrftl 
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parts  of  the  consalar  district  there  are  barrel  factories,  saw  and  flour 
mills,  tanneries,  carding-mills,  a  few  cheese  factories,  and  one  or  two 
for  evaporating  fruit;  in  the  township  of  Cornwallis  two  ax,  one  stove, 
and  a  number  of  barrel  factories  are  reported;  at  Maitland  there  is  au 
iron  foundry ;  in  some  places  phosphates  or  other  fertilizers  are  pro- 
duced, and  at  Hantsport  and  other  places  where  ship-building  is  carried 
on  there  are  industrial  establishments  allied  to  that  industry.  Boot 
and  shoe,  building-material,  and  other  factories  and  mills  and  an  iron 
foundry  are  in  successful  operation  at  Amherst,  Cumberland  County. 
These  varied  industries,  important  though  they  be,  are  outranked  by 
the  oldest  and  most  important,  that  of . 

SHIP-BUILDING. 

This  is  a  large  and  important  industry  in  this  district,  and  was  begun 
soon  after  its  settlement  by  the  English,  about  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago.  Vessels  of  small  tonnage  for  the  plaster  and  coasting  trades  and 
for  fishing  were  built  as  required,  and  owing  to  the  abundance  and 
nearness  of  ship-timber  and  the  low  rates  of  wages  the  hulls,  being  iron 
fastened,  were  not  costly.  Sail  cloth  and  cordage  cost  more  than  at 
present,  but  fore-and-aft  and  even  topsail  schooners  took  but  a  small 
quantity  of  canvas  and  duck  for  sails,  and  there  was  no  superfluity  of 
either  standing  or  running  rigging.  This  was  before  the  introduction 
of  chain  cables,  and  those  of  hemp  were  not  long  enough  to  admit  of 
anchorage  in  deep  waters.  As  the  masters  were  usually  part  owners, 
and  as  seamen's  wages  were  low  and  the  fare  even  in  the  cabins  not 
luxurious,  the  vessels  were  run  at  a  small  expense ;  and  I  am  told  by 
residents  who  remember  events  that  occurred  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago 
that  more  money  was  made  by  small  vessels  in  the  plaster  trade  then 
than  by  those  of  much  larger  tonnage  now. 

The  principal  and  probably  the  most  successful  firms  in  this  province 
engaged  in  ship-building  are  in  this  district,  and  these  grew  from  small 
beginnings.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Ezra  Churchill  &  Sons,  of 
Hantsport,  and  Bennett  Smith  &  Sons,  of  Windsor,  were  not  long  since 
classed  as  the  two  most  wealthy  firms  in  the  province  in  any  business. 

Hantsport,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  lii ver,  7  miles  below  Windsor, 
and  now  a  most  enterprising  village  with  more  than  one  thousand  in- 
habitants, consisted  of  about  half  a  dozen  houses  fifty-five  or  sixty  years 
ago,  and  then  known  as  Halfway  River,  being  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream, 
so  called,  separating  the  townships  of  Falmouth  and  Horton.  About 
that  time  Ezra  Churchill  came  with  little  capital  except  youthful  vigor, 
enterprise,  and  perseverance,  bought  a  vessel  or  two  on  credit,  was  emi- 
nently successful],  and  subsequently  engaged  in  ship-building,  which  busi- 
ness the  firm  of  E.  Churchill  &  Sons  has  continued  up  to  and  since  the 
death  of  the  senior  partner.  Successful  in  his  own  business,  the  electors 
of  Falmouth  sentMr.  Churchill  for  many  years  to  attend  to  tiieir  business 
in  the  provincial  legislature,  and  he  was  subsequently  appointed  sena- 
tor for  life  in  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

#Lt  a  comparatively  recent  period  Mr.  J.  B.  North  settled  at  Hants- 
port,  and  is  also  a  ship-builder  and  an  extensive  ship-owner. 

The  other  large  firm,  Bennett  Smith  &  Sons,  of  Windsor,  was  founded 
by  the  senior  partner,  now  deceased,  in  1838,  in  which  year  he  built  a 
brig  of  300  tons,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  last  ship  built  by  the  firm, 
in  188G,  which  measures  1,774  tons.  The  business  has  grown  to  so 
large  proportions  that  no  less  than  thirty-two  vessels  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  27^12,  were  built  by  them  before  the  close  of  the  year  1883. 
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Mr.  Smith's  father,  Mr.  John  Smith,  was  known  in  other  parts  of  the 
coanty  as  well  as  in  Windsor,  as  a  skillful  shipwright,  and  was  fre- 
quently employed,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  to  draft  and  super- 
intend the  building  of  vessels.  He  may  therefore  bo  properly  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  this  well-known  firm. 

LARGE  SHIPS. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  size  of  vessels,  and  the  great  improvement  in 
their  finish,  rig,  sea-going  qualities,  and  general  adaptation  to  modem 
navigation  that  has  taken  place  since  the  settlement  of  Hants  County 
may  be  regarded  by  some  scientists  as  illustrative  of  the  evolution 
theory.  From  the  little  craft,  the  Harmony,  of  35  tons  burden,  built 
in  Falmouth  more  than  a  century  ago,  through  all  intermediate  rigs 
and  sizes  to  the  great  ship,  the  W.  D.  Lawrence,  of  nearly  2,600  tons, 
with  all  the  modem  improvements  and  appliances,  evolution  may  be 
clearly  traced  and  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest^  obser^'ed. 

The  largest  ships  built  by  the  two  leading  firms  ranged  from  about 
1,400  to  1,863  tons  register ;  these  were  exceeded  in  size  by  the  ships 
above  mentioned  built  at  Maitland,  Hants  County,  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Law- 
rence, recently  deceased,  and  which  measured  considerably  more  than 
2,500  tons,  the  largest  sea-going  vessel  built  in  the  British  North  Amer- 
ican provinces,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  the  largest  sailing  vessel 
ever  built 

The  following  large  ships  were  registered  at  Windsor  during  the  year 
1886,  viz :  One  of  1,774  and  one  of  1,370  tons  by  Bennett  Smith  &  Sons; 
one  of  1,716  by  the  Eskasonl  Company ;  one  of  1,698  by  E.  Churchill 
&  Sons ;  one  of  1,664  by  J.  B.  North,  and  one  of  1,493  tons  by  William 
H*  Mosher,  an  average  of  1,619  tons,  or  more  than  forty-six  times  as 
large  as  the  Harmony. 

Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on  at  Avondale  and  Maitland  in  Hants 
County,  Eingsport,  Canning,  Scot's  Bay,  and  other  parts  of  Oornwallis: 
at  Spencer's  Island,  and  other  places  in  Cumberland  County.  The  Big 
liaft  at  Port  Joggins,  which  is  to  be  rebuilt  in  order  to  be  successfully 
launched,  is  not  properly  classed  as  a  ship,  and  although  not  the  first 
of  its  kind,  yet,  owing  to  its  peculiar  construction  and  great  size,  will 
receive  special  mention  hereafter. 

During  the  past  year  the  ship-building  interest  has  not  been  very  pros- 
perous, the  new  tonnage  in  Hants  County  amounting  to  only  12,614 
tons.  The  total  shipping  registered  at  the  port  of  Windsor  consists  of 
189  vessels  of  124,048  tons,  the  largest  tonnage  of  any  port  in  the  prov- 
ince, outranking  Yarmouth  slightly  and  Halifax  largely.  Including 
Maitland,  the  total  registered  shipping  of  Hants  County  on  the  3l8t 
December,  1SS6,  wa«  232  vessels  of  172,816  tons.  By  adding  the  ton- 
nage registered  at  the  port^  of  Parrsboro  and  Amherst,  in  Cumberland 
County,  the  total  shipping  registered  in  this  consular  district  aggregates 
201,268  tons.  More  than  80,000  tons  of  the  shipping  registered  in  Hants 
County  is  owned  or  controlled  by  eight  individuals  or  firms. 

COST  OP  BUILDING  SHIPS. 

The  cost  of  building  three-masted  schooners  of  from  400  to  500  tons 
is  about  $40  per  ton,  copper-fastened  and  completely  fitted  for  sea. 
Messrs.  Bennett  Smith  &  Sons,  of  Windsor,  have  recently  built  one  of 
400  tons,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $18,000,  or  nearly  $41  per  ton. 
Square-rigged  vessels  of  larger  size  can  be  built  at  a  less  cost  x>er  ton. 
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For  example,  ships  and  barks  of  over  900  tons,  copper-fastened,  with 
a  fall  suit  of  and  some  extra  sails,  having  all  the  modem  improvements 
in  windlasses,  capstans,  winches,  &c.,  to  rate  thirteen  .vears  at  French 
Lloyds,  can  be  bnilt  here  at  from  $34  to  $37  per  ton,  and  $L  per  ton  ad- 
ditional for  metal  sheathing. 

Sails  cost  considerably  less  here  than  in  the  United  States,  although 
the  sail  cloth  is  obtained  therefrom  and  a  net  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  paid.  The  redaction  is  in  the  cost  of  labor.  The  total  cost  of 
a  suit  of  sails  ready  to  bend  does  not  exceed  32  cents  per  yard,  while 
in  New  York  the  same  ship-owners  have  paid  40  cents  per  yard.  The 
best  cotton  dnck  of  the  various  numbers  used  for  the  sails  of  a  large 
ship  costs  here  not  exceeding  an  average  of  20 J  cents  per  yard,  and  the 
making  and  furnishing  everything  required  from  11  to  11^  cents  per 
yard.  Sail-making  where  everything  is  found  costs  from  5  to  0  cents 
I)er  yard. 

For  this  and  other  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  0.  E.  Burgess, 
an  extensive  ship-builder  of  Wolfville,  whose  ship-yard  is  in  Gornwallis, 
and  who  owns  or  controls  eight  ships,  aggregating  11,472  tons. 

WAGES  IN  SHIP- YARDS. 

For  the  following  statement  showing  the  average  rates  of  wages  paid 
in  the  ship-yards  of  Windsor  and  vicinity,  and  for  other  information 
relative  to  ship-building,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Smith: 


Occnpation. 


WafTM 
per  day. 


Shipwrigbta 

Helpers 

Ship-Joiners 

CaUers 

Hypers 


$1 


60 
1  00 

1  76 

2  25 
1  25 


Occnpatiun. 


BlacksmltbR 

Helpers 

Kiggers 

Helpers 

Unskilled  laborers 


W 

per 


ages 
rday. 


$2  00 
1  25 
225 
1  25 
1  00 


MINERAL  BESOUBCES. 


I  have  already  referred  to  the  leading  articles  of  export  from  this 
district,  present  and  prospective,  and  again  refer  to  the  subsurface 
wealth  under  the  above  general  designation. 

Oypsumy  or  plaster  of  Paris  (sulphate  of  lime), — Soon  after  the  settle- 
.f  ment  of  these  counties,  chiefly  by  emigrants  from  the  older  colonies, 
the  large  deposits  of  gypsum  were  discovered  in  the  townships  of  Wind- 
sor, Falmouth,  Newport,  and  what  is  now  Kempt,  and  these  deposits 
now  seem  inexhaustible.  This  gypsum  was  found  to  be  valuable  also 
for  fertilizing  purposes,  especially  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  demand  was  sapplied  by  small  vessels  that  carried  it  to 
Eastport  and  other  towns  in  Maine,  discharging  their  cargoes  into 
American  vessels  of  large  size  while  afloat  in  the  harbors.  (This  was 
before  the  ports  in  this  district  were  open  to  American  vessels  or  United 
States  ports  open  to  vessels  from  here.) 

To  show  the  smallness  of  vessels  in  this  trade  a  century  ago,  as  com- 
I>ared  with  those  now  employed,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  first 
vessel  known  to  have  been  bnilt  for  this  trade  was  the  Harmony,  al- 
ready mentioned — so  small  that  she  was  hauled  by  oxen  from  the  tim- 
ber land  on  which  she  was  built,  some  2  miles,  to  the  Avon  Biver. 
This  pioneer  in  the  trade  carried  35  tons  of  plaster ;  and  the  last  cargo 
that  left  Windsor  for  the  United  States^  December  15, 1886,  was  certified 
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as  of  1,120  tons,  iqnal  in  weight  to  thirty-two  cargoes  of  the  HanDonf . 
In  former  years,  and  nntil  the  bridge  across  the  Avon  jnst  above  Wind- 
sor was  bnilt — aboat  fifty  years  ago— vessels  carrying  150  tons  or  lees 
sailed  up  the  Avon  and  were  loaded  in  some  of  the  creeks  in  close  prox- 
imity to  plaster  qaarries,  which,  owing  to  obstructions  to  navigatiOD, 
are  now  valueless.  The  size  of  the  fifty  cargoes  shipped  from  Windsor 
daring  the  December  quarter  of  1886  ranged  from  215  to  1,120  toos, 
averaging  595  tons ;  of  these  fifty  vessels,  eleven  carried  the  United 
States  flag  and  cargoes  averaging  724  tons  each. 

The  total  export  of  gypsum  or  plaster  to  the  United  States  from 
Hants  County  during  the  past  fifty-three  years  amounted  to  3,^7,965 
tons,  valued  at  $3,150,310. 

Oypsum  is  shipped  in  a  lump  or  unground  state,  and  is  exempt  from 
duty  in  the  United  States,  but  the  ground  and  calcined  are  subject  to 
an  ad  valorem  of  20  per  cent. 

Limestone  is  abundant  throughout  the  district,  but  it  is  not  ex- 
ported to  any  considerable  extent.  Intelligent  farmers  lament  that  it 
is  not  more  generally  used  as  a  fertilizer,  as  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  clayey  soils  that  predominate,  and  may  be  used  to  advantage  on 
some  light  soils. 

Orindstones. — The  underlying  rock  of  the  coal  formation  of  Cumber- 
land County  furnishes  immeuse  quantities  of  beautiful  and  compact  gray 
and  buff  colored  grindstones.  These  have  for  a  long  period  of  years 
been  quarried  at  the  Joggins  quarries  and  shipped  chiefly  to  the  United 
States  where  the  superior  quality  of  these  stones  is  well  known.  The 
value  of  these  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1880  was 
only  $9,184. 

Molding  sand. — On  Ijind  adjoining  the  town  of  Windsor  and  formerly 
belonging  to  the  late  Judge  T.  C.Haliburton  (author  of  the Clockmaker, 
&c.),  sand  of  a  peculiarly  smooth  quality  has  been  discovered,  of  which  a 
few  hundred  tons  were  shipped  to  Boston  during  the  past  season.  It 
is  used  in  molding  some  kinds  of  brass  castings,  and  for  the  parx>08e  is 
unexcelled. 

COAL  MINES. 

The  only  extensive  coal  formation  in  this  consular  district  is  in  Cum- 
berland County,  which  contains,  it  is  asserted,  some  of  the  richest  coal 
mines  in  the  province;  and  although  coal  has  been  known  for  a  loog 
time  to  exist  in  certain  localities,  yet  it  has  been  unworked  until  recent 
years. 

Spring  Hill. — The  mines  at  this  place  produce  a  soft  coal  which  "  the 
company  claims  is  the  best  soft  coal  in  America,  particularly  for  loco- 
motive and  domestic  use."  It  is  brought  by  rail  to  Parrsboro,  where 
vessels  are  loaded,  and  as  the  price  at  the  place  of  shipment  is  only  |1 
per  ton,  the  wouder  is  that  the  demand  is  not  greater.  I  am  advised  by 
the  company  that ''  the  output  capacity  of  the  mine  is  2,000  tons  per 
day ;  that  the  capacity  for  shipping  at  the  wharf  at  Parrsboro  is  about 
300  or  400  tons  per  day,  that  vessels  carrying  800  tons  and  drawing  16 
to  18  feet  of  water  can  load  there^  and  that  vessels  are  loaded  in  turn 
with  very  little  delay.  The  c^al  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  ooal 
gas."  From  other  sources  the  information  is  gained  that  the  output  at 
the  Spring  Hill  mines  in  1886  was  408,000  tons,  an  increase  of  118,000 
tons  over  that  in  the  year  1885.  The  output  in  December,  1886,  is  re- 
ported at  43,026  tons,  and  the  following  statement  made :  '^  The  col- 
lieries are  worked  to  their  utmost  capacity  and  give  employment  to  up- 
wards of  1,100  men  and  boys.    Preparations  for  an  increase  of  bosinesi 
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this  year  (1887)  are  making.''  From  the  consular  agency  I  learn  that 
the  shipments  of  coal  by  water  from  Parrsboro  amounted,  in  1886,  to 
40,508  gross  tons,  against  26,205  tons  in  1885,  and  that  15,950  tons, 
valued  at  $1  per  ton,  were  exported  to  the  United  States  in  the  year 
just  closed.  This  is  a  considerable  increase  from  preceding  years,  the 
shipments  to  American  ports  being  3,104  tons  in  1883,  4,562  tons  in 
1884,  and  only  2,843  tons  in  1885.  Owing  to  the  working  of  these  mihes 
a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  that  part  of  Cumberland  County ;  a 
railway  from  Parrsboro  to  the  mines,  27  miles,  has  been  built,  and  the 
town  of  Spring  Hill  developed  with  surprising  rapidity,  now  eclipsing 
in  population  and  enterprise  older  and  more  conservative  towns. 

Joggins  coal  mines. — These  mines  are  at  no  great  distance  from  those 
at  Spring  Hill,  but  the  shipping  place  is  in  another  direction,  at  Port 
Joggins  on  Cumberland  Basin.  d(|he  Joggins  Coal  Mining  Association 
has  furnished  a  statement  of  the  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Joggins 
mines  during  the  fifteen  years  from  1871  to  1885,  inclusive,  aggregating 
234,558  gross  tons,  a  yearly  average  of  15,637  tons.  The  consular  agent 
at  Port  Joggins  reports :  "  The  output  of  coal  has  been  rather  larger 
the  past  season  than  for  some  years,  and  the  company  expects  to  in- 
crease the  sale  of  coal  when  the  Joggins  Kailway  is  completed  to  the 
Intercolonial,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  early  next  summer." 

In  addition  to  the  mines  above  mentioned  the  following  are  named : 
The  Boston  Coal  Mining  Company  intends  to  open  their  mines  at  lliver 
Hebert,  whence  they  can  ship  coal  by  vessels  in  summer,  and  at  all 
times  by  the  Joggins  Railway,  which  will  give  the  towns  along  the 
Intercolonial  a  supply  of  good  coal.  Mr.  Patrick,  a  practical  mining 
engineer,  has  a  valuable  coal  claim  close  to  the  Joggins  Railway  which 
he  is  about  to  open  up. 

Miners^  wages. — Coal  miners  at  the  Joggins  mines  are  usually  paid  by 
the  box  or  the  cubic  yard,  and  earn  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  day.  At  the 
Sfiring  Hill  mines  surfacemen  receive  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day.  Pit- 
men are  paid  37  J  cents  per  box,  taking  out  from  4  to  5  boxes  per  day  and 
eai-ning  from  $1.50  to  $1.87. 

Manganese  ore. — A  quality  superior  to  any  found  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  believed,  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  townships  of  Walton 
and  Maitland  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hants  County.  The  shipments  of 
this  ore  have  been  chiefly  from  Walton,  where  E.  Churchill  &Sons  and 
others  liave  valuable  mines.  A  company  has  been  recently  formed  to 
develop  the  manganese  properties  at  or  near  "  Moose  Brook,''  wher(3 
there  are  known  to  be  valuable  deposits.  The  relative  prices  will  indi- 
cate the  superior  quality  of  the  ore  shipped  from  tiiis  county.  In  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  the  quotations  range  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton  ;  at  Walton 
the  average  declared  value  of  this  ore  exported  to  the  United  States 
exceeds  $72  per  ton.  The  further  development  of  these  valuable  de- 
posits in  Eastern  Hants  will  be  observed  with  interest,  and  a  special 
report  thereon  will  be  made  in  the  early  future. 

Other  minerals. — Considerable  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  dis- 
^  covery  of  antimony  in  Eawdon,  Hants  County,  in  which  township  there 
has  recently  been  a  small  yield  of  gold. 

EDWARD  YOONG, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Windsor^  Nova  Scotia,  Janua^if  24^  1887. 
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PftOVlHCE  OF  OHTASlO. 
CHATHAM. 

Report  of  Co^minercial  Agent  £ddy. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  consular  district  the  resources  are  chiefly 
agricultural.  The  soil  is  of  great  richness  and  of  unusual  depth.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  grain-growing  districts  in  Canada.  Fall  and  spring 
wheat  and  all  other  cereals  of  the  choicest  quality  are  grown  in  lavish 
abundance.  It  is  the  only  locality  in  Canada  where  corn  and  white 
beans  are  successfully  grown.  The  soil  is  generally  strong  clay  loam 
on  the  timber  lands,  and  a  black  vegetable  mold  with  clay  subsoil  on 
the  prairies.  No  better  proof  of  the  richness  of  the  agricultoral  re- 
sources of  tbe  locality  can  be  adduced  than  a  reference  to  the  shipping 
returns  in  1884  and  1885.  The  estimate  of  the  produce  dealers  puts  the 
shipment  of  wheat  from  the  county  of  Kent  alone,  which  comprises  the 
largest  part  of  the  consular  district^  at  1,200,000  bushels,  the  greater 
portion  manufactured  into  flour;  100,000  bushels  barley,  250,000  bush- 
els white  beans,  150,000  bushels  corn,  500,000  bushels  oats,  25,000  bush 
els  clover  seed,  15,000  hogs,  5,000  pounds  dead  poultry,  500,000  dozen 
eggs,  and  hundreds  of  car  loads  of  horses  and  live  stock.  Of  the 
above  shipments  about  the  following  proportions  are  exported  to  tbe 
United  States:  Wheat  and  flour,  20  percent.;  barley,  60  per  oent; 
beans,  75  per  cent.;  corn,  10  per  cent;  oats,  10  percent.;  clover  seed, 
50  per  cent. ;  poultry,  75  per  cent ;  eggs,  90  per  cent. ;  horses  and  live 
stock,  80  per  cent. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  acreage  sown  with  fall  wheat  this  season. 
The  drought  of  the  summer  and  the  low  prices  have  deterred  a  good 
many  farmers  from  sowing  as  much  as  usual,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  failure  of  spring  wheat  in  many  places  led  others  to  try  a  greater 
breadth  of  winter  wheat.  With  few  exceptions  the  grain  has  made 
remarkable  progress,  and  is  in  flue  condition  to  withstand  the  hard- 
ships of  winter.  In  some  localities  40  bushels  per  acre  of  fall  wheat  is 
reported  as  an  average  crop,  and  a  particular  yield  4  7  bushels  per  acre, 
and  several  reports  are  made  of  a  yield  of  ^  bushels  per  acre.  Ex- 
cept in  a  few  places,  where  there  was  too  much  rain,  the  quality  of  the 
gr^iu  is  far  above  the  average.  Tests  of  weights  seem  to  have  given 
very  satisfactory  results.  One  case  from  Harwich,  Kent  County,  of  68 
pounds  to  the  bushel  is  reported,  and  a  number  of  returns  mention 
weight  in  excess  of  standard. 

Barley. — Barley  has  been  a  fairly  successful  crf«p.  The  rains  in  some 
localities  have  caused  more  or  less  discoloration .  Still  the  proportion 
of  number  one  will  compare  favorably  with  other  years.  In  nearly  all 
cases  where  the  grain  was  early  enough  to  escape  the  ciarly  fall  rains, 
the  sample  is  remarkably  good  and  the  yield  somewhat  above  the 
average. 

The  oat  crop  of  this  section  appears  to  be  at  least  a  full  average  both 
in  yield  and  quality. 

Bye  was  a  fair  average  crop  in  the  district,  and  appears  to  be  gener- 
ally satisfactory  both  as  to  quality  and  yield. 

Peas, — Over  the  whole  of  this  district  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity 
in  the  report  as  to  this  year's  crop.  Very  good  and  no  bugs,  is  the  uni- 
versal report. 
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Beans. — In  Kent  and  Essex  Counties  beans  Lave  been  a  very  success- 
ful crop,  though  kept  back  to  some  extent  by  the  s^evere  drought.  The 
sample  is  good,  the  crop  harvested  in  good  condition.  Outside  of  this 
district  there  are  few  beans  grown  in  Canada.  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  table  published  in  this  report  showing  the  amount  of  beans 
grown  in  this  district.  The  average  price  paid  during  the  past  year 
was  $1.10  per  bushel. 

Sorghum. — Sorghum  was  never  very  extensively  cultivated  in  Ontario, 
and  at  present  it  seems  to  be  steadily  declining  in  favor,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  comparative  failure  of  the  crop  for  the  last  few  years.  This  year's 
crop  is  sufficiently  doubtful  in  its  product  to  justify  the  anticipation  of 
a  still  further  decline  in  the  small  acreage  now  sown,  though  some 
formers  in  Essex  and  Kent  report  a  fair  yield.  The  quantity  grown 
elsewhere  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  so  small  that  no  report  is  made 
of  it 

Field  roots, — ^Potatoes  this  year  have  been  an  unsatisfactory  crop  in 
most  parts  of  this  district.  The  drought  contributed  largely  to  the 
failure  of  the  crop.  The  growth  of  the  potato  plant  was  very  much 
retarded  by  the  dry  weather  of  early  summer,  and  it  was  only  under 
exceptional  circumstances  that  they  were  able  to  contend  with  this  ad- 
verse influence.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  special  care  in  preparation 
of  the  soil  before  planting  and  cultivation  afterwards  was  rewarded  by 
superior  crops. 

Turnips,  mangels,  and  carrots  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  re- 
ported on  most  favorably. 

Clover  seed  is  another  staple  peculiar  to  this  section,  and  is  raised 
in  large  quantities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  produce  of  the  different 
kinds  of  grain  raised  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex,  Ontario,  in 
the  year  1886 : 


DMoriptlon. 


Vail  wheat.. 
SprinK  wheal 

Efiuiey , 

Oats 

Rye 

Peas 

Com , 

Bvokwheat.. 
Beans  


Essex. 


Kent 


Aer«t. 

Sughd*. 

Aeret. 

Buthelt. 

32,136 

712, 178 

63,667 

1,800,849 

1«744 

25.288 

8,456 

61,032 

2,894 

80,540 

4,054 

141.883 

28,852 

1. 253, 008 

32,616 

1,422,884 

684 

18,751 

541 

0,076 

4,390 

82, 217 

12,878 

207,739 

31,204 

2, 347, 050 

26^544 

1,028,422 

060 

17,032 

875 

18,818 

483 

12,075 

12,068 

267,032 

.     AVEBAaE  PRODUCTION. 

Table  ikawing  the  average  produce  of  crqpe  per  acre  in  E$$ex  and  Kent  Couniiee  in  the 

near  1886. 


Desoriptidn. 

Essex. 

Kent 

Description. 

Bssex. 

Lent 

Fan  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

Bye 

.boshels.. 
....do.... 
...  .do.... 
....do.... 

....  do. ... 

22.2 
14.5 
27.8 
48.6 
20.7 
1&7 
76.0 

21.0 
17.0 
28.6 
48.6 
1&4 
28.1 
7aL7 

Bookwheat 

Beans 

Hay  and  clover 

Potatoes 

Hangel-wnrxes 

Carrots 

Turnips 

.bushels.. 
..  ..do.... 

tons.. 

.bushels.. 
....do. ... 

do.... 

do 

27.2 

25.0 

L43 

00.2 

500.0 

256.7 

38&8 

21.6 

22.2 

1.25 

117.8 

652.1 

mm J  V    •■«••.•«■■■•....■■. 

Peaa 

Cora  (in  ear) 

....do  ... 

da^^ 

832.2 
885w8 
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COMPARATIVE  YIELD  OF  CROPS. 


In  the  foUowiDg  table  is  pn^^sented  the  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats  in  Ontario  and  eight  of  the  principal  giain-growing  States  of 
the  American  Union  for  the  five  years  1882-'86 : 


Description. 


Fall  wbeat: 

Ontai  io 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana , 

Illiuoiii 

New  Yorlw 

Pen  nay  Iran  ia... 
Spring  wheat : 

Ontario 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Barley: 

Ontario 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

New  York 

Pennaylvania... 

Towa 

Minneaot-a .*. 

Oata: 

Ontario 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

llUnolB 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Iowa 

Minnesota 


1886. 

1886. 

1884. 

1883. 

1882. 

BtuhOt, 

BuMhelt. 

BvmhAa, 

BuahOB. 

BuiMt. 

20.4 

24.5 

24.0 

10.6 

26.3 

15.7 

8.1 

15.8 

9.5 

16.7 

16.3 

20.0 

14.0 

12.0 

17.3 

15.1 

10.8 

13.2 

10.4 

15.7 

13.1 

0.2 

12.6 

lao 

160 

17.0 

15.5 

16.5 

11.0 

1&7 

13.0 

10.0 

15.0 

13.5 

15.  S 

16.5 

11.4 

20.2 

16.6 

16.5 

12.5 

11.2 

12.5 

12.7 

11.0 

12.6 

11.5 

l&l 

13.2 

13  3 

26.5 

27.7 

27.3 

24.3 

2&6 

27.0 

20.5 

26.0 

2L0 

1919 

22.5 

27.0 

23.0 

21.0 

25.2 

21.0 

12.5 

28.0 

20.4 

24.9 

22.0 

22.3 

24.0 

26.0 

215 

22.0 

22.0 

28.0 

24.6 

25.9 

lao 

1&5 

19.0 

25l0 

23.5 

22.5 

23.0 

23.0 

23.6 

21.7 

23.0 

23.8 

26.4 

24.0 

213 

36.2 

85.8 

38.9 

38.5 

36.4 

33.0 

34.5 

29.0 

34.0 

2&0 

30.0 

35.5 

82.0 

36.7 

33.3 

80.8 

81.5 

80.0 

30.5 

27.0 

31.6 

32.7 

33.0 

88.0 

37.4 

29.0 

28.0 

30.0 

32.0 

34.! 

32.1 

27.0 

28.0 

83.0 

27.8 

34.3 

32.5 

82.0 

.mo 

31.8 

34.5 

34.7 

85.8 

37.0 

40.0 

Apples, — Tlie  apple  crop,  the  most  important  of  the  fruits  of  Ontario, 
has  been  fairly  good.  In  general  the  trees  have  borne  most  freely  in  this 
district,  while  in  the  central  portion  of  Ontario  the  crop  has  been  a  com- 
parative failure.  From  this  district  thousands  of  barrels  are  being 
shipped  to  the  United  States  and  England.  Prices  are  rather  low, 
thoagh  profitable,  the  average  price  reported  as  paid  to  farmers  in  this 
locality  being  $1  per  bairel,  and  sales  to  ship  have  been  made  as  high 
as  $2.50  per  barrel.  The  estimated  crop  for  1886  is  40,000  barrels  in 
Kent  County  alone. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

At  present  the  condition  of  live  stock  throughout  this  section  is  on 
the  whole  very  encouraging.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are,  as  a  rule,  in 
high  condition  for  commencing  the  winter,  and  if  the  prevailing  low 
prices  do  not  tempt  farmers  to  winter  too  many  animals  for  the  feed 
they  have,  the  outlook  may  be  regarded  as  very  favorable.  The  tend- 
ency, however,  appears  to  be  to  hold  live  stock  for  higher  prices,  and 
as  the  supply  of  hay  and  straw  is  generally  light,  it  is  possible  that 
such  a  large  amount  of  rough  stock  may  be  thrown  on  the  market  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter  or  early  spring  as  will  bring  about  a  severe 
decline  in  prices. 
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DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 

The  severe  droaghts  of  the  season  have  seriously  affected  the  cheese 
and  batter  prodnction,  although  from  reports  gathered  from  this  sec- 
tion I  should  say  the  production  was  about  one-fourth  less  than  the 
average.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  majority  of  the  farmers  pay  more 
attention  to  beef  production  than  to  dairying.  One  great  reason  for 
this  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  efficient  domestic  servants  at  any  rea- 
sonable price.  The  average  farmer's  wife  has  quite  enough  to  do  with- 
out taking  upon  herself  the  cares  of  a  dairy.  Wherever  creameries 
have  been  introduced  thus  far  they  appear  to  have  been  very  generally 
approved  by  the  farmers,  as  stockmen  prefer  to  dispose  of  their  cream 
and  feed  the  skim  milk  on  the  farm.  The  price  of  butter  the  past  ye^r 
has  ranged  from  16  to  18  cents,  and  10  to  12  cents  for  cheese.  The  cat- 
tle mostly  raised  in  this  section  are'  Shorthorns.  They,  with  their 
grades,  are  so  much  in  favor  with  farmers  that  for  many  years  they 
were  almost  the  only  improved  cattle  known  in  Canada.  Holsteins 
have  been  but  recently  introduced  in  this  part  of  Ontario.  It  appears 
that  they  have  found  unusual  favor  with  farmers  in  this  section. 
Herefords  are  not  raised  to  any  ext^it  in  this  locality.  Polled  cattle 
are  being  introduced,  and  several  herds  are  owned  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  and  Shorthorns  are  invariably 
favored  in  this  part  of  Ontario. 

MINERALS. 

The  mineral  production  is  chiefly  petroleum.  The  official  retunis, 
1884,  give  the  raw  product  at  550,000  barrels,  and  its  value  $1,210,000. 
The  number  of  wells  operated,  2,200 ;  number  of  refineries  in  operation, 
9.  Salt  has  been  struck  near  BothweU  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
the  brine  is  said  to  be  full  strength  of  100  degrees. 

This  is  equal  to  the  best  wdlls  in  Canada,  and  the  industry  is  proba- 
bly on  the  eve  of  great  development.  It  is  estimated  that  one  cord  of 
good  body  wood  will  produce,  boiled  down,  12  barrels  of  salt;  the  aver- 
age value  i9  70  to  80  cents  per  barrel. 

STAVES,  HOOPS,  AND  HEADING. 

This  indastry  has  grown  to  l^ge  proportions,  l^umerous  mills  have 
been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  giving  profitable  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  people,  and  throwing  thousands  of  dollars  into 
the  hands  of  the  owners  of  hitherto  worthless  elm  timber,  besides  ma- 
terially assisting  the  farmer  in  clearing  his  land.  I  herewith  annex  a 
detailed  report  of  the  mills  in  this  section,  giving  the  amount  invested 
in  the  plant,  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  operate  the  same,  num- 
ber of  men  employed  and  wages  paid,  and  the  entire  output  of  the 
mills. 

It  is  estimated  that  50,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  elm  timber  is 
annually  exported  from  Western  Ontario  into  the  United  States,  and 
on  which  no  duty  is  paid,  said  timber  being  entirely  used  in  the  man 
ufactare  of  cooperage  stock. 

Under  the  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  elm  staves  only  about  17  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  mills  in  this  district  goes  to  the  United 
States  for  consumption;  the  balance  is  used  for  the  Canadian  and 
European  market. 
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The  duty  of  3i>  per  cent,  on  hoops  and  lieadiup^  prohibits  shipment 
for  consamption  to  the  United  States.  All  the  hoops  and  heading 
manufactured  here  are  used  for  Canadian  and  European  trade. 

The  following  table  will  give  the  number  of  mills  engaged  in  mana- 
facturing  cooperage  stock,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  plants, 
the  number  of  men  employed,  the  average  wages  paid,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor,  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  carry  on  the  business, 
and  the  entire  output  of  the  mills : 

Namber  of  mills 25 

Amoont  of  capital  invested  in  the  plants |348, 000 

Nnmber  of  men  employed 1,255 

Amonnt  paid  skilled  labor,  per  day |2  00 

Amoant  paid  nnskiUed  labor,  per  day 1  20 

Amonnt  of  capital  required  to  carry  on  business 696, 000 

Entire  output  of  mills 820,500 

The  manufacturers  of  cooperage  stock  in  this  consular  district  have 
petitioned  the  minister  of  finance  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  ask 
Parliament  to  put  an  export  duty  on  elm  logs,  elm  stave-bolts,  and 
basswood  heading-bolts,  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Tbat  each  year  there  is  exported  from  the  above-mentioned  district  large  qnan- 
tlties  of  elm  saw-logs,  elm  stave-bolts,  and  basswood  headingAibolts,  which  are  taken 
jnst  across  the  international  boundaiy  between  Canada  and  United  States  and  there 
manufactured  into  staves,  hoops,  and  heading. 

(2)  That  by  the  process  of  manufacture  of  such  staves,  hoops,  and  heading  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  from  which  they  are  taken  is  enhanced  more  than  three 
fold,  and  when  this  raw  material  is  taken  to  the  United  States  to  be  manufactured 
Canada  is  losine  the  advantage  of  having  it  manufactured  here ;  loses  at  least  doable 
the  value  of  suon  raw  material. 

(3)  That  the  duty  charged  by  the  United  States  npon  cooperage  material  imported 
firom  Canada  is  as  follows:  Upon  hoops,  35  per  cent.,  upon  staves  10  per  cent.,  and 
upon  heading  35  percent.,  and  manufacturers  here  are  compelled  to  pay  duties  at 
those  rates  upon  such  prices  for  said  cooperage  stock  as  the  officials  at  Washington 
see  fit  to  fix,  irrespective  of  the  actual  valnes  or  market  prices  here. 

(4)  That  bv  having  to  pay  such  duties,  and  by  having  to  pay  duties  upon  the  prices 
fixed  at  Washington,  the  manufSEUsturers  here  are  placed  at  a  great  diaad vantage  in 
the  American  market  in  competing  with  the  manufacturers  across  the  international 
border  who  get  their  raw  material  in  Canada  at  the  same  rates  as  the  manufacturers 
here,  and  escape  paying  any  duties  by  manufacturing  in  Michigan. 

(5)  That  at  present  al)out  five  times  as  much  cooperage  raw  material  is  exported  as 
is  manufactured  in  Canada,  and  unless  something  is  done  to  check  the  export  of  such 
raw  material  the  whole  supply  wiU  be  gone  from  said  counties  in  five  years. 

(6)  That  owing  to  the  large  number  of  cooperage  mills  now  erected  in  Western 
Canada,  and  the  competition  thereby  engendered,  checking  the  export  of  raw  ma- 
terial would  not  have  a  tendency  to  permanently  depreciate  the  valne  of  such  logs 
and  bolts. 

Your  petitioners  submit  that  the  cooperage  industry  is  as  deserving  of  protection 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government  as  any  other  industry  carried  on  in  Canada,  and  they 
pray  that  it  mar  be  protected  and  fostered  by  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  upon 
elm  saw-logs,  e jn  stave-bolts,  and  basswood  heading-bolts. 

JAMES  EDDY, 
Consular  Agentj  Chatham. 
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SUUenient  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Chatham, 
Ontario,  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  the  31a<  Decern' 
her,  1886. 


Articles. 


AnimaU 

Apples 

Beiuis 

Bran 

Barley 

Cbaruoai 

Cord-wood / — 

5gIE» 

Hay 

Hiaes  and  fur* 

Lumber 

Logs 

Poultry 

Stavesj  bolts,  and  hoadingfc. 

Ship  planks 

Settlers*  eflidots 

Wool 

Hisoellaneoiis 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Becrease 


Quarters  ending- 


Sept  80. 


121,093  20 


0,404  05 
1,037  02 
1,155  38 
5,031  00 
2,370  00 
19,066  50 
890  00 


14, 697  29 
7,978  00 


59,690  59 

5, 459  52 

7,879  00 

5, 395  26 

662  04 


Deo.  81. 


$12,824  00 

11,338  23 

87, 910  20 

2,83142 

24,988  43 

4,997  00 

4,009  20 

82,791  04 


3,207  27 
2,786  88 


19,210  60 
4,940  00 
4,406  00 


1,485  32 


161,703  94 
113,032  40 


217,610  59 
154,680  60 


48,671  54 


62,020  00 


Mar.  31. 


$14,720  50 


1, 526  80 
1, 570  50 
731  10 
1,306  06 
1, 471  00 


8,434  81 


861  80 

13,332  16 

5.220  00 

7,650  00 


2,023  00 


128, 307  51 
134,086  48 


6,678  07 


Jane  30. 


$12,072  00 


10,728  88 
1,850  50 
2,587  40 
1,070  50 
2,485  75 

10, 561  81 
4. 745  65 
2,556  84 

10. 875  76 
7,150  60 


52,056  48 
8,260  06 
6, 705  00 


700  05 


130, 681  00 
89.537  97 


50, 143  12 


TotaL 


$62.618  70 

11.833  23 

177.480  02 

6,218  04 

30,207  61 

18,887  00 

9,686  05 

72,726  40 

6,606  65 

2,556  84 

87, 215  13 

17, 910  48 

861  80 

144,280  83 

18,880  48 

26, 140  00 

5^305  26 

4,880  31 


647, 303  13 
402, 246  45- 


6,678  97 
161, 785  65 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  dutiable  imports  from  the  United  States  to  the  consular  dis* 
trict  of  Chatham f  Ontario ,  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  the  31a<  Decern- 
her,  1886. 


Articles. 


Agricaltaral  implements,  bailders'hard 

ware,  and  maoninery 

Animals  of  all  kinds 

Books,  piH[>er,  and  stationery 

Bnttons 

Bricks  (fine;  and  drain  tile 

Coal 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  carta  of  all  kinds 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of 

Earthen  and  glass  ware 

Furniture 

Fish  and  oysters 

Fruits  and  nuts 

HaU  of  all  kinds 


TotaL 

$18, 184 

501 

9,455 

525 

1,190 

27,716 

1,104 

2,131 

11. 812 

2,000 

2.640 

3.500 

6,502 

1.687 

Articles. 


India-rubber  and  gutta-percha 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Lard.  meat,  hams,  and  bacon 

ICarble  and  slabs 

ICusical  instruments 

Oils  of  all  kinds 

Potatoes  and  reeetables  of  all  kinds 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of. 

Stone  (rouEh)  for  building 

Wheat  andprovisions  of  all  kinds.. 

Tobacco  ana  cigars 

MLscellaneous  articles 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of 

Total 


l\>taL 


$1. 010 

ooe 

6,887 

1,602 

2,954 

2.400 

1,288 

2,802 

4,817 

8,877 

240 

8,824 

6,160 

123,870 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  free  imports  into  the  consular  district  of  Chatham,  Ontario, 
from  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  rnding  the  31ai  December, 
1886. 


Articles. 

TotaL 

Articles. 

Total. 

Animus , . .  r ,     . 

8,917 

377 

6,859 

Miscellaneous 

15,020 

Asrioultnral  products 

Total 

81,173 
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FORT  ERIE. 

Report  of  Consul  Wkelan. 

The  cousulai  district  of  Fort  Erie,  fonuiug  a  portiou  of  the  Niagara 
Peoiusula  of  Soutbern  Ontario,  lies  aloug  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara 
River,  and  is  almost  purely  an  a^rcicultiual  district.  The  Ontario  gov- 
ernnieut  takes  great  interest  in  the  agricultural  progress  of  the  prov- 
ince. There  is  established  and  maintained  at  Guelph  an  agricultural 
college,  with  a  full  staff  of  professors  and  an  experimental  farm,  thus 
combining  theory  and  practice,  and  giving  to  the  students  every  facility 
for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  and  intelligent  prac- 
tice of  agriculture.  There  is  also  the  bureau  of  industries,  as  well  as 
various  agricultural  societies  holding  frequent  fairs,  giving  to  ag^icul^ 
ure  an  impetus  which  is  very  sensibly  felt. 

The  assessed  rural  area  of  this  district  is  907,403  acres,  of  which 
280,902  acres  are  partially  wooded ;  but  the  timber  and  hard  wood  for 
fuel  are  pretty  well  culled  out,  and  it  is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  the 
source  of  an  immense  supply  for  Buffalo  and  other  United  States  ports. 
The  rural  population  amounts  to  65,000,  while  the  dwellers  iu  the  va- 
rious towns  and  villages  scattered  through  the  district  number  about 
25,000. 

The  ft^rm  lands  of  the  district  are  valued  at  $31,226,921,  the  build- 
ings thereon  being  worth  $10,599,846,  and  the  farming  implements 
$2,698,740 ;  while  the  live  stock  is  estimated  at  $5,285,127,  being  aa  in- 
crease in  farm  property  of  $1,628,027  iu  one  year. 

The  live  stock  of  the  whole  province  of  Ontario  is  now  set  down  at 
$107,208,935,  and  its  total  farm  wealth  of  land,  buildings,  implements, 
and  stock  at  $989,497,911 ;  an  increase  in  one  year  of  about  $32,000,000. 

CROPS. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  province  of  Ontario  for  1886  was  not  up  to  that 
of  the  previous  year ;  and  although  12,000  acres  more  of  fall  wheat  were 
sown  for  1886  crop  than  for  1885,  yet  the  yield  of  1886  was  about  4,000,000 
bushels  less  than  that  of  1885,  and  averaged  20.4  bushels  to  the  acre,  as 
against  24.5  bushels  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  yield  in  the  prov- 
ince for  1886  of  both  fall  and  spring  wheat  wa«  27,589,695  bushels.  The 
total  area  of  wheat  sown  in  this  district  was  97,645  acres ;  the  yield  was 
1,580,900  bushels,  averaging  17  bushels  to  the  acre  of  fall  wheat  and  but 
13  bushels  of  spring  wheat. 

Successive  thaws  and  heavy  frosts,  and  consequent  winter-killing, 
thinned  out  and  destroyed  the  plants  to  a  great  extent;  but  a  favorable 
summer  and  harvest  did  much  for  those  left,  and  the  crop  in  point  of 
quality  is  first  class,  the  berry  being  well  matured,  plump,  and  per- 
fect. 

The  barley  crop  of  the  province  is  a  fair  yield,  though  not  up  to  the 
product  per  acre  of  last  year,  owing  somewhat  to  the  long  sammer 
drought.  The  weather  was  very  favorable  for  harvesting,  and  the  grai» 
is  for  the  most  part  bright  and  iu  good  condition.  The  yield  through- 
out the  province  reaches  20,000,000  bushels,  exceeding  the  crop  of  last 
year  by  3,000,000  bushels.  The  product  of  this  district  amounts  to 
556,148  bushels. 
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The  oat  crop  of  the  province  seems  to  be  a  fair  average  as  to  yield 
and  quality,  a^^rgregatiDg  58,Q65,608  bushels,  and  being  an  average  of 
36  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  district  iufiFered  some  by  reason  of  spring 
rains  and  summer  droughts,  and  but  some  2,090,000  bushels  were  har- 
vested here. 

Peas  were  very  largely  cultivated  throughout  Ontario,  and  the  crop 
amounted  to  16,043,734  bushels,  this  district  contributing  thereto  838,000 
bushels.  The  bug,  the  old  time  pest  of  the  pea  crop,  seems  to  be  dis- 
appearing. The  yield  of  1886  was  large,  and  the  sample  is  said  to  be 
unusually  good. 

In  this  consular  district  beans  have  fallen  out  of  favor  as  a  field  crop, 
owing  to  the  decline  in  price.  They  have  been  grown  only  in  small 
patches,  and  their  export  has  been  somewhat  limited. 

The  counties  of  Kent  and  Elgin,  lying  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  are  the  bean-growing  counties  of  the  province,  and  yielded  this 
year  more  than  all  the  other  counties  put  together.  The  crop  through- 
out Ontario  is  fair  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and  amounts  to 
482,072  bushels,  being  15,000  bushels  below  the  yield  of  1885.  Of  this 
total  there  wore  raised  in  this  district  but  about  17,000  bushels. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Great  interest  is  taken  in  thjs  country  in  the  improvement  of  the 
breeds  of  live  stock.  The  breeds  of  horses  chiefly  favored  are  the  Clydes- 
dale, the  Shire,  and  the  Percheron.  These,  especially  the  Clydesdale, 
seem  to  be  in  great  demand  by  American  purchasers,  who  think  that  the 
climate  and  the  manner  of  feeding  make  the  Canadian  horses  more  serv- 
iceable than  those  obtained  from  the  Western  States.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1886  there  were  in  the  province  of  Ontario  a  total  of  569,649  horses, 
being  10,000  more  than  in  1885.  Of  this  total  300,682  were  working 
horses,  161,967  unbroken  horses,  and  107,000  were  breeding  mares.  It 
may  be  of  some  importance  to  importers  and  others  to  note  that  breed- 
ing mares  exceed  in  number  thoce  of  1885  by  11,037,  and  that  there  were 
10,708  unbroken  horses  more  than  in  that  year. 

The  neat  cattle  of  this  section  have  fortunately  escaped  all  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases.  The  popular  breeds  are  the  Shorthorns,  the 
Ayrsbires,  the  Jerseys,  and  the  Holsteins.  Choice  of  these  is  made 
with  reference  to  the  particular  use  to  which  the  farmer  desires  to  put 
his  stock ;  thus  it  will  be  said.  Shorthorns  for  beef.  Jerseys  for  butter, 
Ayrshires  for  cheese,  while  some  prefer  the  Shorthorn  grades  for  all 
purposes  combined. 

Up  to  August,  1886,  there  were  in  the  province  2,108,173  neat  cattle, 
41,693  in  excess  of  1885.  Of  these  14,414  were  working  cattle,  746,897 
milch  cows,  418,079  store  cattle  over  two  years,  and  838,783  young  and 
other  cattle. 

The  total  number  of  neat  cattle  of  all  kinds  in  this  district  is  about 
100,000. 

The  year  appears  to  have  been  a  fairly  good  one  for  sheep,  but  the 
low  price  of  wool  has  tended  to  discourage  their  raising  to  some  extent, 
and  as  a  consequence  we  find  their  number  144,656  less  than  in  1885. 

The  whole  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  of  all  breeds  and  ages  in  the 
province  in  1886  was  1,610,949.  To  that  number  this  district  contrib- 
uted 81,175. 

The  total  clip  of  coarse  and  fine  wool  in  the  province  for  1886  amounted 
to  5,547,867  pounds,  being  690,473  pounds  less  than  the  average  produc- 
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tioQ  for  the  four  preceding  years.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  cUp,  4,480,- 
9j3  poands  were  coarse,  and  1,006,944  pounds  fine  wool.  Of  this  yield 
273,565  poands  were  sheared  in  the  district  of  Fort  Erie. 

Poultry  forms  quite  an  item  of  export  to  the  United  States ;  and  in 
1886  Ontario  possessed  of  all  descriptions,  in  round  numbers,  7,000,000, 
an  increase  of  more  than  half  a  million  over  1885.  To  make  this  aggre- 
gate were  turkeys,  522,714 ;  geese,  493,756 ;  all  other  fowls,  5,952,445. 
Of  these  feathered  millions  this  district  is  to  be  credited  with  500,000. 

The  dairy  interests  seem  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  many  cheese 
factories  have  been  built,  and  are  turning  out  large  and  increasing  quan- 
tities of  cheese.  Creameries  are  also  in  operation,  to  which  the  farmers 
send  their  cream  instead  of  having  butter  made  at  home. 

Heretofore  the  farmers'  wives  or  servants  made  their  own  butter; 
but  the  difficulty  was  that  no  two  farmers  made  exactly  the  same  quality 
of  butter ;  and  though  all  the  butter  might  be  good^  it  differed  in  con- 
sistence, in  some  minor  qualities,  and  nearly  always  m  color,  and,  when 
mixed,  gave  the  whole  mass  an  ^^unevenness,"  which  raised  doubts  as 
to  its  quality  and  injured  its  marketing.  The  creamery  system,  it  is 
claimed,  will,  by  producing  a  good  and  *'  even  "  sample,  obviate  these 
difficulties,  and  give  Canadian  butter  a  standing  in  foreign  markets 
which  it  has  not  heretofore  had. 

AGBICULTUBAL  MACHINEBY. 

Labor-saving  agricultural  implements  are  being  very  generally  in- 
troduced, and  mowers,  reapers,  self-binders,  horse-rakes,  and  other 
field  machines  are  becoming  plenty.  Every  farmer  would  have  a  self- 
binder  if  he  could  buy  it  at  what  he  calls  a  reasonable  price.  But 
the  complaint  is  that  Canadian  manufacturers  have  entered  into  a  com- 
bination to  keep  up  the  prices,  and,  fanners  being  unwilling  to  come 
to  their  figures,  but  few  binders  have  been  sold  this  season.  They  do 
say  that  if  self-binders  could  be  had  at  about  $150  the  old  reapers 
would  be  cast  aside,  and  nearly  every  farmer  would  have  a  binder. 

Qucere  t  If,  with  35  per  cent,  duty,  anything  could  be  done  by  American 
manufacturers. 

For  the  harvest  months  field  labor  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  a  dol- 
lar and  a  quarter  a  day  with  board.  The  average  wages  of  farm  hands 
by  the  year  with  board  are  $155,  and  without  board  $255 ;  and  by  the 
month  $17  and  $27. 

MININa. 

Kock  gypsum  is  found  on  the  Grand  Biver,  in  this  district,  and  is 
quarried  and  mined  to  some  extent,  the  output  in  this  vicinity  being 
about  5,000  tons  per  annum.  Most  of  this  gypsum  is  white  and  pure, 
and  is  ground  into  land  plaster,  and  sold  principally  in  Ontario,  the 
duty  preventing  its  exportation,  while  the  rock  gypsum,  which  is  free, 
is  exported  to  the  United  States  to  some  extent.  I  find  by  the  report 
on  agriculture  and  the  arts  that  a  new  industry  has  been  established  in 
connection  with  the  gypsum  works  of  this  section^the  manufacture  of 
alabastine.  This  article  is  produced  from  rock  gypsum  found  in  the 
mines  near  Cayuga,  on  the  Grand  Biver.  It  is  used  for  painting,  and 
takes  the  place  of  kalsomine.  It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  that 
as  a  first  coating  under  oil  paint  on  wood,  brick,  or  any  other  outside 
pprface  where  paint  is  used^  the  saving  in  expense  wiU  be  fpll^  on^-h^f, 
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TRADE. 


The  imports,  all  from  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1886,  were : 

Datiable  goods $518,386 

Free  goods 14,972 

Total 533,358 

Amount  of  daties  collected 110,631  43 

The  total  imports  for  the  year  1886,  at  the  port  of  Fort  Erie,  exceeded 
those  of  1885  by  $138,002,  while  the  free  goods  imported  were  $39,298 
less,  and  consisted  almost  solely  of  the  personal  effects  of  immigrants, 
there  being  only  aboat  $1,000  worth  of  all  other  property.  The  im- 
ports consisted  chiefly  of  the  following : 

Coal,  aDthracite  and  bitumiaoas $360,417 

Kerosene  oil 34,387 

Oil  barrel  8 ^^^^^ 

Oysters  in  balk  and  in  cans 55,46» 

The  dnties  collected  were  $29,249  greater  in  amount  than  those  of  the 
preceding  year. 

On  the  New  York  side  of  the  Niagara  the  use  of  seines  is  prohibited 
under  a  penalty  of  $25,  and  the  law  is  enforced;  on  the  Canadian  side 
the  inspector  of  fisheries  rents  to  private  individuals  the  fishing  grounds 
from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  its  center,  and  they  daily  haul  their  nets 
and  scoop  up  almost  all  the  fish  and  take  them  over  to  the  Buffilo  mar- 
ket free  of  duty,  as  ^  fresh  fish  for  immediate  consumption."  Upon  the 
oysters  entered  at  this  port  during  the  year  there  were  collected  duties 
to  the  amount  of  $5,966.75 ;  the  oysters  were  fresh  and  for  immediate 
consumption. 

Exports  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


▲rtiolee  and  whither  exported.       1    Valne. 

1 

Articles  «nd  whither  exported. 

Valoe. 

United  Statet: 

Prmlnof^ of  th^  minra    -T-r^-r 

$12,853 

1,623 

140. 610 

1,455,807 

904,817 

60,606 

Great  Britain : 

Animals  and  vrodnce 

il.800 

Prodacfi  of  the  flsheriee  .....•• 

Asricaltnral  nrodnots 

8  1«7 

Prodnoe  of  the  foreete  ............. 

Mannfkctores 

Grand  total   

612 

A  nimAlfi  And  nrcMliicfi          ....... 

A ariciiltiiral orodactA  ............. 

5,590 

liannfaotures 

2,684,539 

Total T r 

2,678,938 

The  exports  of  animals  and  their  produce  for  the  year  1886  werr 
$236,769  more  than  for  the  year  1885,  and  of  agricultural  products 
$277,058,  the  total  exports  being  $517,520  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 

Three  steam  vessels  carry  on  a  regular  ferrying  business  between  this 
port  and  Buffalo  and  Black  Bock,  viz,  the  Steinhoff  and  the  Watertown, 
two  Canadian  bottoms,  and  the  Niagara,  a  United  States  vessel. 

h;  Ex.  171 51 
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Exj^or  8  declared  at  this  consulate  during  1886. 


Articles. 


Ashes 

Beans 

Barley 

Bran 

Breeding  animals 

Bailding  brick  ... 

Batter 

Cattle 

Cord-wood 

Eggs 

Furs 

O^psam 

Glao  stock 

Horses 

Hay 

Lumber 

Oil  barrels 

gpil  (codliver) 

Personal  effects  . . 

Poultry 

Sheep  and  lambs . 

Timber 

Wheat 

Hiscellaneoas 


Total  in  United  States  gold 
Total  preceding  year 


Increase 
Decrease 


Quarters  ending — 


Mar.  81. 


Jane  80. 


Sept.  30. 


$13,071  82 

444  00 

4, 625  00 


2,677  00 


$4,399  24 

329  40 

2,335  00 

782  60 


8,594  00 


6,777  60 
493  51 

4, 578  16 
163  20 


1,293  70 

491  75 

837  00 

304  21 

17, 035  00 


20,065  91 


4,969  00 
165  00 

3, 195  00 
375  79 


517  50 
2, 046  00 


$1, 050  00 
'"i,'608"56' 


2.277  00 
568  00 


3,704  00 

635  00 

1,950  41 


281  85 


6,413  00 


40,885  04 

45  00 

640  40 

623  00 


104  40 


41, 638  88 
82, 578  00 


9,060  88 


6, 183  08  I 
17. 865  00 
713  29 


1.689  50 

34, 766  47 

13. 210  00 

977  45 


78,292  68 
80,677  00 


111,224  62 
74, 612  12 


2,384  32 


86,612  56 


Dec.  31. 


$50  00 
878  00 

1, 740  00 
836  15 

3.845  00 


655  31 

11.970  96 

235  00 

1,564  62 


110  50 
3,962  00 


22,931  46 


852  00 

690  50 

6. 820  45 

3.319  Ul 

32,945  00 

370  19 


02,780  04 
102.130  82 


0,840  28 


Total. 


$1.  lOO  00 

873  90 

20.719  06 

1,109  55 

13,082  00 

1,850  60 

655  31 

21,945  96 

860  00 

4.808  7S 

491  75 

618  85 

423  71 

34,187  $t 

493  51 

68,460  57 

208  20 

1,157  90 

7,990  00 

864  50 

11.704  95 

44,644  3$ 

04.020  00 

2.165  8 


823.036  2 
288.906  44 


33^039  71 


United  States  Consulate, 


JAMES  WHBLAN, 

Consul 


Fort  EriOy  Canada^  February  11, 1887. 


GUBIiPH.' 

Report  of  Consul  Childs. 

The  city  of  Guelph  has  recently  roted  one  hundred  and  serency-five 
thousand  ($175,000)  dollars  to  build  12  miles  of  railroad,  connecting  the 
city  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  system,  the  branch  to  be  operated 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  to  be  paid  to  the  city.  This  connection  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  this  community,  and  to  make  it  one  of 
the  best  points  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the  marketing  of  produce 
and  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  enterprises.  It  will  also  serve 
to  make  this  port  of  much  more  importance  as  a  consumer  of  American 
merchandise,  and  also  as  a  port  of  export  for  Canadian  produce  to  the 
United  States. 

Since  my  last  report  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  consular  district 
has  shown  a  marked  improvement.  The  manufacturei^s  have  had  a  very 
prosperous  year,  several  factories  being  far  behind  their  orders.  There 
is  a  growing  disposition  among  some  of  them  to  find  a  market  in  the 
United  States  lor  their  product. 

The  consumption  of  ladies'  American  boots  and  shoes,  and  ladies'  and 
gent's  rubbers  and  overshoes,  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  year.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  demand  for 
l»oot8  or  shoes  for  men's  >rear. 

The  amount  of  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  endiug 
December  31, 1886,  is  $533,191,  showing  an  increase  over  1885  of  $35,055. 
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Tlii«  ainouut  by  no  means  shows  the  consumption  of  American  goods' 
in  this  consular  district,  as  there  are  several  other  Canadian  customs 
districts  where  merchandise  is  entered  for  consumption  in  this  consular 
•dist|»ict,  the  amount  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain. 

The  declared  exports  at  this  port  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
188G,  show  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $72,297.42. 

The  number  of  animals  exported  for  consumption  in  1886  (including 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses)  is  75,182,  valued  at  $324,498.58,  showing  an 
increase  over  1885  of  16,181,  and  of  value  of  $46,557.88. 

The  number  of  animals  for  breeding  purposes  (including  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  swine)  is  341,  valued  at  $24,941,  showing  an  increase  over 
1885  of  168  animals,  and  of  value  of  $4,439. 

Barley  being  the  article  of  greatest  export  shows  a  total  of  379,711 
bushels,  valued  at  $216,323.74,  showing?  an  inci:ea8e  over  1885  of  81,055 
bushels,  and  of  value  of  $39,795.46.  Barley  in  this  section  is  this  year 
^bove  the  average  in  weight  and  color. 

Buttons  are  a  considerable  article  of  export,  the  amount  for  this  year 
being  57,679  gross,  valued  at  $29,529.36,  showing  an  increase  over  1885 
of  1,704  gross,  but  a  decrease  in  value  of  $5,362.22. 

The  shipment  of  eggs  for  the  same  period  was  1,336,180  dozen,  valued 
at  $202,626.70,  showing  an  increase  over  1885  of  75,707  dozen  and  of 
value  of  $11,237.78. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  this  consular  district  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31, 1886,  is  488, 167  going  to  Michigan,  78  to  New  York,  44 
to  Pennsylvania,  30  to  Ohio,  and  the  rest  mostly  going  to  States  farther 
"west. 

JAMES  XT.  CHILDS, 

GuELPH,  February  1, 1887.  ,  Consul. 

^statement  ihowing  the  declared  value  of  exporte  from  the  consular  district  of  Guelph  to  the 

United  States  during  ihe  year  ended  December  31, 1886. 


Article*. 


Animals  for  breed* 
ing  porposee 

Ashes 

Barley  

Bran , 

Buttons,  yegetable 
ivory  

Cattio  and  calyes. . . 

EgKS   

Hay 

Horses 

Household  goodii . . . . 

I«ambs  and  sheep. . . . 

Lumber 

Machines 

Ms!t 

Organs 

Peas 

Peas,  split 

Tow 

Tumips ;.... 

Wool 

Sundries 


Qnarters^endlng— 


Mar.  81.     June  30. 


$11, 005  00 

853  51 

89,114  44 

4,251  00 

0.068  28 
4, 471  48 
2.240  00 
8. 570  75 
27.262  00 
12,032  20 
5,115  50 
1, 810  75 
8,266  02 
4,302  80 
830  00 
8,208  46 
0,003  00 
3,584  00 
2,100  32 


2,802  80 


Total 201,376  05 

Total  for  pre- 
ceding year.  106,458  13 

Increase 4,017  57 

Decrease 


$5,204  00 
1,313  37 

15, 760  03 
2,632  37 

11.502  00 

2. 828  00 

40,336  50 

3,487  00 

12,206  00 

5^032  20 

721  00 

450  00 
8,827  60 
2,646  00 

830  00 
8,546  00 
4,074  75 
1,702  00 

146  00 
3, 013  23 

054  70 


Sept.  30. 


$7,468  00 
1,252  18 
2,850  00 
4, 310  00 

4. 456  16 

40,410  15 
44, 335  50 


Deo.  81. 


80  00 
7,304  26 
04,480  50 
3. 360  21 
3, 113  80 
4,084  03 
2,250  00 
1,226  00 
4,589  25 


024  44 
2,140  80 


$1, 174  00 

232  00 

108, 500  27 

5,168  25 

3. 007  52 

58, 422  85 

115, 714  70 


2,6.37  50 
6. 674  40 

66.868  60 
2, 767  26 
4,848  42 

12, 017  47 
1,605  00 
2.502  20 
0, 017  65 


7, 260  06 
6,946  25 
2,  647  82 


TotaL 


$24,041  00 

3,451  06 

216, 323  74 

10»36i  62 

20,520  86 
115, 132  48 
202  626  70 

7, 057  75 

42, 185  50 

31,043  05 

167, 180  60 

8, 415  22 
15, 040  50 
23. 951  20 

5. 024  00 
15, 572  08 
28, 574  65 

5,376  00 

0, 515  38 
11,783  02 

8,  045  27 


120, 602  80  1238,  554  26  '419, 105  22  988,  638  33 


124.  290  07  232. 569  91 

5,303  73  I 

14,015  65 


343,013  45 
i  76,091  77 


86. 313  07 
14, 015  65 


Preced- 
ing year. 


$20,502  00 
2.050  50 

176. 528  28 
4.040  50 

34,802  08 

112, 704  76 

101,388  02 

1,871  00 

25,068  50 

24.480  75 

140,077  45 

6, 876  21 

12, 184  50 

56,024  78 

10,005  00 

14. 756  04 

43, 823  00 

6, 357  88 

6,660  83 


15.608  84 


016. 340  01 


Increase, +; 
decrease,— s 


+$4,430  00 

+500  50 

+80, 705  40 

+11.421  12 

—5,802  22 
+  2,837  73 
+11,237  78 

+5,180  00 
+17, 117  00 

+7,462  80 
+27, 103  16 

+3, 030  01 

+2,862  03 

—32, 073  47 

—14, 041  00 

+816  64 

—16, 248  35 

—081  38 

+2,854  65 
+11,783  02 

-7,053  07 


+147,056  01 
—75. 050, 40 
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HAMUiTON. 


Report  of  Consul  Boberts, 


AOBIOULTUBE. 


The  best  portion  of  this  province  for  profitable  husbanary  is  embraced 
within  this  consular  district,  noted  for  its  meadow  and  pasture  lands^ 
its  root  crops,  and  abundant  yield  of  the  cereals — barley,  wheat,  core, 
and  oats.  The  acreage  and  estimated  crop  produce  of  the  province  are 
presented  in  the  following  table : 


Cereals. 


Fall  wheat... 
Spring  wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Peaa 


888,402 
677, 465 
735, 478 
1,621,901 
67,779 
703,036 


Bnahels.    ;  Per  acre. 


18,057,704 

20.4 

0,527,783 

16.5 

19, 695;  830 

a&8 

58.231,517 

3&» 

1, 146, 371 

1&9 

16,452,255 

23.4 

Compared  with  the  average  of  the  pa^t  four  years,  the  fell  wheat  this 
year  is  120,000  acres  and  3,219,224  bushels  less ;  the  spring  wheat,  90,119 
acres  and  1,255,118  bushels  less ;  the  barley,  9,448  acres  and  107,987 
bushels  more ;  the  rye,  70,995  acres  and  1,205,080  bushels  less,  and  the 
peas  123,789  acres  and  4,107,840  bushels  more.  Of  spring  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  peas  the  growth  was  visibly  arrested  at  one  time,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  showers  in  July  saved  them  from  serious  harm. 

Barley, — The  barley  product  of  this  district  goes  almost  entirely  to 
the  United  States — Canadian  barley  being  in  demand  and  commaudiog 
10  cents  per  bushel  more  than  the  American,  which  about  balances  the 
duty  levied  upon  Canadian  barley  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Next  to  wool,  barley  is  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  this 
district.  A  slight  decrease  is  shown  in  the  shipments  this  year,  indi- 
cating a  falling  off  in  product,  but  the  promise  of  an  average  harvest 
indicates  a  prospective  increased  exportation  for  188^'87.  Invoices 
verified  at  this  consulate  show  comparative  shipments  for  three  years 
past  as  follows : 

Exports  for  year  ending  September  30, 1834 $284,264  33 

Exports  for  year  ending  September  30, 1885 424,578  34 

Increase 140,314  01 

Exports  for  year  ending  September  30, 1886 : 400,661  86 

Decrease 23,916  48 

Whent — The  wheat  harvest  will  be  below  the  average,  owing  to  a 
protracted  drought  during  the  spring  months.  Frequent  midsummer 
rains  enhanced  the  prospect  for  the  fall  crop.  The  breadth  of  wheat 
land  sown  last  fall  was  962,753  acres,  but  the  injury  by  winter  exposure 
compelled  the  resowing  or  the  plowing  up  of  many  thousands  of  acres. 
The  remaining  acres  in  crop  produced  an  estimated  yield  of  18,057,794 
bushels.  The  acreage  is  evidently  increasing  throughout  the  Dominion. 
In  Manitoba  the  acreage  sown  this  year  was  450,000,  against  94,000  foar 
years  ago — a  fivefold  increase  in  four  years.  In  this  province  the  straw 
was  short,  owing  to  the  drought  in  June  in  the  fall  wheat  districts, 
but  the  heads  were  well  filled,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  reported 
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excellent.  The  reapiag  season  be^au  about  the  middle  of  July,  aud 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  crop  was  safely  housed  by  the  end  of  the  inonth. 
The  great  drought  area  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  appears  to  have  in- 
cluded Ontario  about  as  far  eastward  as  the  meridian  of  Port  'Hope, 
and  all  the  spring  crops  were  affected  to  sotne  extent. 

Corn  and  oa?«,— Timely  showers  in  June  and  July  materially  im- 
proved the  prospect  for  these  grains,  though  the  yield  will  not  be  up  to 
the  average.  The  yield  of  vegetables  has  been  fair,  especially  of  toma- 
toes, many  thousand  bushels  of  which  have  been  canned  by  the  Ham- 
ilton Canning  Company. 

Fruits. — ^The  entire  peach  crop  of  the  province  was  winter  killed  and 
is  a  failure.  The  yield  of  small  fruits  has  been  good,  though  reduced 
by  insect  ravages.  The  lake  counties  have  sustained  some  losses  in 
apples,  pears,  and  plums  from  the  same  cause. 

LIVB  STOCK. 

The  numbers  of  farm  stock  reported  to  the  bureau  of  agriculture  this 
year  are:  Horses,  569,649;  cattle,  2,018,173;  sheep,  1,610,949;  hogs, 
860,125 ;  poultry,  6,968,915.  The  number  of  sheep  is  144,666  less  than 
last  year.  In  each  of  the  other  classes  there  is  an  increase.  The  ex- 
portation of  horses  and  cattle  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
aggregated  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886,  a  valuation  of 
$62fiS9.35,  of  which  sum  $22,239  was  for  thoroughbred  stallions  and 
bulls,  and  brood  mares  of  various  grades.  The  horses  exported  are  gen- 
erally of  the  Clydesdale  breed,  and  the  cattle  chiefly  of  the  improved 
breeds  of  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  and  Shorthorns.  Besides  those  shipped 
specially  for  breeding  purposes,  there  have  been  exported  to  the  United 
States  dutiable  horses  and  cattle  and  sheep  during  the  year  to  the 
value  of  $  164,326.80. 

There  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  product  of  sheep  during 
the  last  three  years,  owing  to  exhaustion  of  the  stock  of  native  sheep 
by  large  exportations  to  Europe,  influenced  by  advancing  prices  be- 
yond the  Atlantic.  The fine-wooled  sheep  are  barely  holding  their  num- 
ber, but  the  coarse-wooled  have  been  decreasing  steadily.  Similar  re- 
ports from  Ohio  and  Michigan  are  accompanied  wilh  the  explanatioi^of 
the  low  price  of  wool  as  the  chief  moving  cause. 

WOOL. 

The  clip  this  year  is  554,787,  being  690,480  less  than  the  average  of 
four  years.  Wool  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  this  dis- 
trict. Some  of  the  local  merchants,  besides  handling  Canadian  wool, 
import  large  qnantities  of  foreign  wool  for  Canadian  manufacturers. 
The  long  Canadian  wool  goes  mainly  to  the  United  States  to  supply 
manufacturers  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  Eastern  manufactur- 
ing centers.  The  exportation  for  the  year  from  this  district,  as  shown 
by  invoices  verified  at  this  consulate,  amounted  to  $204,049.56,  against 
(130,446.22  for  the  preceding  year,  showing  an  increased  exportation  of 
$73,603.34. 

MANT7FA0TUBES. 

I 

The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  enterprises  in  Ontario  is  esti- 
mated at  $80,000,000.  Hamilton  is  one  of  its  most  important  manufact- 
uring points,  if  not  first  in  importance.  Its  various  industries  are 
prosperous  despite  the  economic  disadvantage  of  an  inadequate  cheap 
fuel  supply,  all  the  steam  coal  having  to  be  imported  from  the  United 
States,  upon  which  a  duty  is  laid  of  60  cents  per  ton.  The  largest  in- 
terests here  are  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves,*  agricultural  implements, 
sewing-machines,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  foundries,  glass  and 
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marble  works,  with  two  large  cotton  mills  in  the  city  and  another  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Dundas.  These  industries  and  namerons  smaller 
ones  give  employment  to  some  16,000  working  people. 

Stoves. — The  manufacture  of  stoves  is  carried  on  extensively  in  Ham- 
ilton and  Dundas.  The  wares  are  of  superior  finish  and  usually  alter 
American  patterns,  including  cooking  and  heating  stoves,  steam  heat> 
ers,  furnaces,  and  ranges,  which  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

Agricultural  implements. — There  are  several  large  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements  here,  producing  mowing-machines,  self-binding 
reapers,  plows,  rakes,  and  smaller  implements  of  husbandry.  There  is 
a  growing  demand  among  the  farmers  for  improved  implements,  and  the 
American  patterns  are  the  favorites. 

Sewing  machines. — Oae  of  the  m  )st  important  of  the  local  industries 
is  the  Wanzer  3v3wia;^  M.  ichino  Oamp<Auy's  works,  whoso  wares  find  a 
ready  market  throiigUoat  the  Dominion,  and  are  also  stiipped  to  Eng- 
land, G-ermany,  Australia,  and  SDath  America.  The  American  Singer 
Manufacturing  Oompany  enjoys  an  extensive  trade  in  Canada,  in  direct 
competition  with  Canadian  factories. 

The  cotton  mills  of  this  district  have  shown  increased  activity  during 
the  year,  and  all  other  manufacturing  enterprises  give  evidence  of  pros- 
perity. A  c  >nsiderable  proportion  of  the  industries  here  are  directed 
by  American  brains  and  are  moved  by  American  Qapital.  There  have 
been  several  acquisitions  to  this  class  from  the  United  States  within  the 
p  ist  year,  and  within  the  last  six  years  the  following  new  enterprises 
h.ive  been  established  here,  viz,  Hamilton  Bridire  and  Tool  Works, 
Meriden  Britannia  Works,  Ontario  Rolling  Mills,  American  Nail  Works. 
Hamilton  Cotton  Mills,  Hamilton  Wire  and  Iron  Fence  Company,  On- 
tario Canning  Company,  Dominion  Hat  Company,  &c. 

As  a  general  rule  the  business  of  this  consular  district  is  on  a  credit 
basis,  manufacturers  selling  on  four  months'  time.  There  are  no  uniform 
discounts,  as  they  vary  in  different  descriptions  of  merchandise.  Man- 
ufacturers' commissions  are  at  the  rate  of  2J  per  cent,  without  guaran- 
tee and  5  per  cent,  with  guarantee. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  consist  mainly  of 
live  stock,  wool,  barley,  wheat,  lumber,  hides,  eggs,  and  settlers'  effects. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  exportations  of  the  past  three 
years,  as  shown  by  the  following  comparative  exhibit: 


1 
Tr««—                           December 
^®*"-                            quarter. 

1 

March  qaar*  j  Jane   quar- 
ter.                  tf»r. 

September 
qaarter. 

TotaL 

1884 

$412,634  23       «n7:?  348  02 

$230  001  00 
188,745  22 
195,745  02 

rx>3,123  69 
181, 165  13 
174, 378  48 

$1, 219, 765  00 
1. 289. 016  80 

1885 

589,  098  83 
566, 450  75 

280,007  02 
293,433  1(5 

1886  .   

1.  23U  007  01 

Increase.  1886 

18. 425  54 

7,000  3a 

Decrease.  1886 

22. 648  08 

16,786  65 

8,908  89 

EMiaEATION. 

Emigration  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  is  continuous 
and  increasing.  During  the  year  367  emigrant  certificates  have  been 
issued,  against  206  issued  during  the  preceding  year,  and  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  to  the  value  of  $79,596.44  have  b^en  given 
free  entry,  against  $42,313.48  entered  free  during  the  year  preceding. 
Most  of  this  emigration  is  to  the  Northwestern  and  Pacific  States,  and 
the  emigrants  are  generally  Canadians,  and  mechanics  or  farmers.    In 
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addition  to  these,  a  considerable  number  of  emigrants  from  Europe  pass 
this  district  for  destinations  at  various  points  in  the  Northwestern 
States.  Many  of  the  household  goods  certittcates  were  issued  to  females 
for  effects  of  families  returning  to  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS. 

The  importations  from  the  United  States,  in  the  order  of  their  extent 
and  importance,  are:  Goal,  cotton,  iron,  machinery,  petroleum,  tobacco, 
and  the  manufactures  of  wood  and  steel. 

Coal, — One  of  the  chief  articles  of  importation  froYn  the  United  States 
is  coal,  most  of  it  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  mines.  The  first  cargo 
of  coal  brought  into  this  port  was  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  lake,  in  the 
year  1853.  For  many  years  the  business  was  small,  the  first  year's  ship- 
ment not  exceeding  200  tons.  As  wood  became  scarce  and  dear,  and  as 
manufacturing  enterprises  multiplied,  the  business  was  developed  to  the 
requirements  of  large  capital  and  extended  facilities  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, the  importation  in  1884  amounting  to  half  a  million  dollars.  In 
1885  there  were  im|K)rted  into  Hamilton  from  the  United  States  45,551 
tons  of  anthracite  or  ^^  hard"  coals,  valued  at  $185,451,  and  58,634  tons 
bituminous  or  ''soft"  coals,  at  a  valuation  of  $148,128,  making  104,185 
tons  of  coal,  valued  at  $333,579.  The  importation  for  the  year  ending 
September  30, 1886,  amounted  to  over  120,000  tons. 

But  lor  tlie  Canadian  tariff  of  60  cents  per  ton  (of  2,000  pounds)  of 
anthracite  and  60  cents  per  ton  (of  2.000  pounds)  bituminous  coal,  im- 
posed for  the  protection  of  Kova  Scotia  coal  (which  is  not  used  in  this 
district  because  of  the  distance  of  the  mines  and  cost  of  transportation), 
the  coal  importations  from  the  States  might  be  increased  to  the  mate- 
rial enhancement  of  the  local  industries;  certainly  manufacturing  en- 
terprise would  be  stimulated  by  the  economic  advantage  of  the  reduc- 
tion or  abolition  of  this  duty  as  to  the  soft  coals.  The  protective  benefit 
of  the  tariff  on  anthracite  is  not  apparent,  since  that  character  of  coal 
is  not  produced  from  !Nova  Scotia.  The  coals  of  the  United  States  most 
favored  here  for  steam  fuel  are  the  Fairmount  standard  gas  coal,  from 
Fairmount,  Pa. ;  the  Scranton  and  Lehigh  coals,  the  Lackawanna,  and 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  the  Ohio  coals,  the  latter  imported  largely 
from  Toledo,  Sandusky,  and  Ashtabula,  and  other  coals,  direct  from 
the  mines  by  rail  to  this  port  and,  indeed,  to  all  parts  of  Ontario,  in 
car-load  lots,  at  wholesale  prices,  without  transshipment.  It  comes 
in  grate,  eggj  stove,  and  No.  4  chestnut  sizes.  The  Scranton  is  the 
standard  domestic  soft  coal,  at  the  average  retail  price  of  $6  per  ton. 
The  cost  attending  transshipment  and  rebandling  in  water  transporta- 
tion finds  more  than  an  economic  balance  in  the  exceeding  low  freight 
rates  by  rail,  which^  from  Buffalo  to  Hamilton,  arc  50  cents  per  ton  of 
soft  and  80  cents  per  ton  of  hard  coal. 

Cotton  is  imported  in  bales  from  the  principal  markets  of  the  South- 
em  States  by  the  mills  of  this  district,  at  an  average  cost  of  10|  cents 
per  pound  in  the  mills.  There  is  no  Canadian  duty  on  cotton.  There 
are  two  large  mills  at  Hamilton,  one  in  the  adjacent  village  of  Dundas, 
one  at  Brantford,  and  one  at  Meriton.  Several  woolen  mills  in  the  dis- 
trict also  consume  some  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  cloths. 
Much  complaint  is  made  by  mill  owners  of  delay  of  cotton  delivery  b> 
the  transportation  lines  of  the  United  States.  Cotton  from  Louisville, 
which  should  not  require  a  longer  time  for  carriage  to  this  point  than 
one  week,  is  often  three  weeks  on  the  road  between  shipping  point  and 
destination. 
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Tobacco, — Most  of  the  leaf  or  uumanufactared  tobacco  imported  from 
the  United  States  comes  from  Virginia  and  Connecticut.  Large  quan- 
tities of  '*  Myrtle 'Navy  "  brand,  manufactured  at  Hamilton,  are  con- 
sumed throughout  the  Dominion.  The  leaf  from  which  it  is  made  is 
grown  on  a  Virginia  plantation  owned  by  this  factory.  Mauafactnred 
tobaccoes  are  also  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  and  the  establishment  this  year  of  a 
uniform  gauge  on  the  railway  lines  through  the  Southern  States,  it  is 
believed,  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  importations  from  the 
tobacco-growing  States.  On  tobacco, "  unmanufactured,  for  excise  pur- 
poses," there  is  no  C&nadian  duty.  On  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff 
the  duty  is  30  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  12^  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  is  $1.20  per  pound  and 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Illuminating  oiZ^.— There  is  a  heavy  importation  into  this  district  of 
American  coal  oil,  which  is  preferred  to  the  Canadian  oil,  notwith- 
standing the  duty  of  7^-  cents  per  imperial  gallon  and  the  higher  cost 
At  one  time  oil  was  exported  from  Ontario  and  a  few  years  of  flourish- 
ing oil  trade  was  enjoyed  up  to  the  discovery  of  numbers  of  floating 
wells  in  the  United  States,  yielding  without  labor  a  superior  crude  oU 
to  that  found  in  Canada,  and  to  be  obtained  only  by  means  of  expensive 
pumping  machinery.  The  Canada  oil  industry  declined  because  of  its 
dark  color,  nauseous  odor,  and  the  requirements  of  expensive  chemicals 
for  deodorization.  The  Canadian  Oil  Company  of  Hamilton  survived 
its  local  rivals  by  virtue  of  its  secret  of  distillation,  but  its  market  is 
limited  to  the  home  supply.  The  American  oil  is  preferred  for  its  higher 
illuminating  power,  selling  at  35  cents  against  25  cents  for  the  native 
product. 

ALBERT  ROBERTS, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul, 

Hamilton^  Ontario,  October  2, 1886. 


Declared  exports  from  Hamilton  and  Paris  for  the  year  ended  September  20,  ]  ^86. 


Articles. 


Animals 

Apples 

Barley 

Bran 

Cabbage  

Clover  seetl  . . 
Cotton  waste. 

Eggs 

Flax 


Hay  

Household  goods 

Lumber 

Machinery 

Malt  

Miflcellaneous 

Peas 

Sewing-machines 

Skins. 

Tnrnips 

Wheat 

Wool 

Imported  for  exportation. 


Exports  for  1886. 
Exports  forl885. 


T>ecrefl9e . 
locrfase  . 


Dec.  81. 


Mar.  81. 


$64. 867  21 
365,'243'95" 


1, 532  62 


1,686  68 
42, 863  78 


$60,065  15 

904  00 

84, 026  51 


10, 038  60 

1,023  00 

420  85 


15,442  99 

11,972  52 

4. 347  00 

2, 038  00 

15, 879  03 

7, 875  00 


32,  217  33 
4, 757  C9 


57, 226  85 


185  00 
14  034  80 

2,604  52 
14, 487  52 

7. 642  10 
12, 370  68 

3, 726  52 

502  75 

11.272  69 

2,  130  73 
13,700  00 
54,  2U8  31 


Jane  30. 


$29,304  00 


11,891  40 
2.100  50 


2,808  21 
10, 535  70 

8, 780  00 

3. 099  05 
25,011  65 

7.511  50 


9, 715  80 

17. 995  47 

3. 181  10 


566. 450  75 
589,  008  83 


203.433  10 
280,  007  62 


2, 214  60 

54  96 

32, 127  00 

29, 352  07 

5.  462  45 

195,  745  52 
188.  745  22 


Sept  30. 


$32,829  85 


1. 362  09  I 

18, 997  50  ; 


24, 507  50 
399  05 


3,295  30 
13,194  86 


22, 648  08 


13. 425  54 


7, 000  30 


259.50 
5,409,28 

6.400  00 

63,  232  30 

4.471  75 

174, 378  48 
181. 165  13 

6, 780  65 


TotaL 


$186,505 

904 

400,081 

2.100 

1,532 

10.038 

6,379 

72,817 

3.780 

3,284 

79,596 

22,487 

18.834 

22,691 

58,939 

14. 282 

762 

51,113 

6,943 

52.C87 

204,049 

9.954 


81 
00 
86 
50 
62 
60 
98 
83 
00 
05 
44 
50 
53 
20 
94 
62 
25 
90 
88 
06 
56 
SO 


1,230.007  91 
1.  239, 016  80 

9.008  89 
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liOXDON. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent  Washington. 

REMARKS  UPON  EXPORTS. 

This  subject  was  treated  in  detail  in  a  report  apon  the  business  of  the 
March  quarter  of  1880,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Oommercial  Relations 
for  1884  and  1885,  and  as  there  have  been  no  radical  changes  since  then 
an  analytical  treatment  of  same  would  more  or  less  plagiarize  what 
has  before  been  made  public  and  is  unnecessary.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  subjoined  table  that  the  general  increase  for  year  ending  June 
30,  1886,  as  compared  with  1885,  was  $116,517.52  in  volume,  which,  I 
think,  indicates  a  very  healthy  condition  of  trade,  being  an  increase  of 
19.76  per  cent,  over  previous  year.  1  have  therefore  paid  especial  at- 
tention to  our  trade  with  Canada,  under  its  different  headings,  which  I 
think  will  be  of  greater  interest  and  value  to  our  merchants. 

Statement  showing  the  deolured  value  of  eeportB  from  the  consular  distriot  of  London,  On* 
tario,  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


ArticloH. 


Quarters  ending- 


Sept.  30. 1885. 


▲niiuals 

Animals  for  breeding  . . . 
Apples,  green  and  dried. 

Asnes,  wood .     

Barley  and  other  grain . . 

Bones  for  fertilizers 

Caiwlieels,  "ol^" 

Eggs  

Flax  and  tow 

Hay 

Hides  and  sheep  skins  . . 

Lumber 

Mannfactored  goods  . . . . 

Miscellbueous 

Oil,  Inbrioating 

Personal  effects 

Salt 

Split  peas 

Tobaooo  returned 

Vegetables 


$29,468  53 


1,201  88 


21,048  60 


1,032  00 

5, 512  59 

2,823  50 

182  60 

886  00 


16,262  00 
483  00 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. . 


78,400  70 
79,824  49 


Decrease  or  inorease 


1. 423  79 


Deo.  31. 1885. '  Mar.  31. 1886.  June  30, 1886. 


$22, 198  00 

52, 528  50 

5,122  35 


36,642  04 


9. 780  25 

29, 140  50 

5, 5o0  29 

1, 134  00 

8.523  57 

1, 214  95 

1, 061  27 

3, 178  10 

11,662  55 

12,778  00 


$09.884  70 

61,899  00 

2,159  00 

1.368  00 

56,663  00 

680  00 

1.557  37 


414  88 


200,929  25 
236,719  17 


85. 789  92 


20. 513  86 

5.647  25 

16,249  10 

441  17 

968  98 

5,672  75 


i4, 242  99 

487  20 

3, 048  17 

1, 140  45 


$38,326  50 
21«836  50 


1.939  50 
7, 401  50 
1,884  00 


80, 358  10 

10, 066  91 

4.489  30 

6,477  75 

2,480  00 


8^678  13 


19,455  50 
112  50 
735  00 


TotaL 


$159. 

136, 

7. 

3. 

101, 

2, 

11, 

80, 

36, 

12, 

36. 

2. 
17, 
U. 
72, 

1, 
3, 
1, 


827  73 
264  00 
281  35 
307  50 
908  42 
564  00 
337  62 
547  20 
161  06 
302  55 
763  07 
959  62 
212  85 
914  98 
602  55 
738  49 
082  70 
783  17 
140  45 
414  88 


272. 603  05 
128,560  99 


144, 042  06 


154,241  19 
144, 552  02 


9,689  17 


706, 174  19 
589.656  67 

116.517  52 


I  also,  append  a  table  below  showing  the  amount  of  duties,  approxi- 
mately, paid  on  the  exports  from  the  consular  district,  from  which  may 
be  gained  some  idea  of  the  revenue  accruing  to  the  United  States  from 
this  source. 

Statement  showing  the  approximate  amount  of  duties  payable  to  the  United  States  on  exports 
from  consular  distriot  of  London,  Ontario,  for  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Animals 

Animals  for  breeding  . . 
Apples,  green  and  dned 

Ashes,  wood 

Barley  and  other  grain . 

Bones  for  fertilizers 

Car  wheels,  old 

Flax  and  tow 

Hay.  pressed    — 

Hides  and  sbeep'Skins  . 
Lnmber 


Declared 
▼alae. 


Approxi- 
mate dnty. 


Articles. 


$159. 
136, 

7. 

3. 
101, 

o 

—t 

11. 
80. 
36. 
12. 
36, 
0. 


827  73 
264  00 
28.1  35 
307  60 
908  42 
564  00 
337  02 
547  '20 
161  06 
302  55 
763  07 
932  62 


$31, 975  34 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

5, 095  SO 
Free. 

976  00 
Free. 

204  00 
3, 074  00 
Free. 

586  00 


Manufactured  goods  ... 

Misct41ancous 

Oil,  labrioating 

Personal  effects  of  eml< 

grants 

Salt 

Split  peas 

1  obacco.  returned 

Vegetables 

Total , 


Declared 
valne. 


$2.212  85 
17, 914  98 
11,662  55 

72, 738  49 

1, 082  70 

3,783  07 

1, 140  45 

414  88 


Approxi- 
mate duty. 


Free. 
Free. 

$450  67 


Free. 


692  00 
740  00 


Free. 


42  00 


706, 174  a9  I      48, 935  51 
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The  principal  items  of  imports  will  be  found  generally  treated  in  de- 
tail in  the  following^remarks  upon  London's  trade,  and  only  those  remain 
unmentioned  which  are  used  by  the  public  direct  or  by  the  manafactor- 
ing  interests,  full  particulars  of  which  may  easily  be  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  appended  tables  of  imports  as  shown  at  the  custom- 
house of  the  port  of  London. 

The  imports  to  this  city  are  steadily  growing,  as  is  seen  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  years  1385  and  1836,  which  show  an  increase  of  $219,671, 
and  I  learn  from  the  collector  here  that  present  indications  point  to  a 
continued  and  larger  increase  for  the  present  year.  It  may  noc  be  amiss 
to  remark  here  that  London  ranks  sixth  as  a  port  of  entry  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

ValM  ofduHttble  goods  imported  into  Canada  at  the  port  of  London,  and  amount  ofdmt^ 

paid  thereon,  year  ending  June  30, 1886. 


Articles. 


Azates 

Ale,  beer,  &o.,  bottied 

AnimaU 

Baking;  po^  der,  &o 

Blacking 

Black  I^mI    

Blaeing 

Books,  periodicals,  &.o 

Boot,  shoe,  and  stay  lac^ . . 

Braces,  &o 

Boak-binders*  tools 

Brass,  mannfactared 

Breadstafb 

Brick,  &o.,  and  drain-pipes 

Brushes 

Buttons 

Candles,  &o 


Great 
Britain. 


Carriages,  and  i»arts. . 

Cases,  Jevrel,  &c 

Cement 

Cider 

Clocks  and  parts 

Coal  and  ooke 


Coal  tar,  A^c 

Cocoanats 

Cocoa  paste 

Coffeo 

Collars,  cn£EB,  dto. 
Combs 


Corks  and  corkwood .. 

Cordage 

Cotton,  manufactured. 

Crapes 

Chalk 

Druffs  and  chemicals. . 

EarUienware 

Electric  batteries.  Sec  . 
Essences,  &o 


Emery  wheels 

Excelsior 

Fancy  goods,  flowers,  &o 

Fireworks 

Fish 

Flax  and  Jute,  and  manufactures  of. 
Fruits: 

Dried,  and  nuts  

Oreen 

Furs  and  skins,  dressed,  and  man* 
ufsctures  of. 


Olass.  and  mannfiMtures  of 

Gloves.  &c  

Gold,  and  electro-plate  and  rolled 
goods. 

Gunpowder 

Gunpowder,  cartridges 


$1,815 
66 


354 
788 
690 

7,175 
527 

2,674 
196 
76« 

3,334 
282 
319 

7,165 
188 

2,242 

26 

>     108 


167 


2,078 

8,220 

1,817 

51 


277,855 

8,576 

30 

10,629 

27, 932 


84,640 


1,851 
83,742 

6,095 
8,164 
5,850 


16,884 

26,408 

1,379 


United 
States. 


384 


$1 


2,409 

8,050 

1,035 

239 

30 

20,190 

432 

8,012 

82 

8,009 

17,381 

4,816 

2,316 

1.467 

374 

8,990 

163 

676 

26 

1,319 

13,869 

596 
1,667 
1,596 
8,082 
4,473 

221 

1,721 

2,431 

25 

23,449 

268 


26.936 
568 
241 
222 

8 

116 

7,667 

248 

6,770 

2,334 

11, 118 

20,139 

0,460 


24, 917 

75 

4,869 

978 
721 


Other 
conn, 
tries. 


$849 


8,656 
12 


1,167 


59 


Duty. 


81 
85 


2,072 


1,074 

6,688 

23 


0,378 


45 
19,122 


21,508 
258 


$10 
367  20 

495  00 
630  38 
355  25 

154  20 

155  00 
6.426  55 

287  70 
1,703  80 
22  80 
8.748  20 
3,496  63 
1. 178  65 

658  75 
2, 444  75 

129  60 

2,051  20 

56  70 

390  20 

5  20 

480  25 

19, 572  51 

59  60 
503  83 
592  78 
812  47 
1,965  30 
880  50 
523  10 

496  40 

5  00 
70, 831  12 

768  80 

6  00 
9, 174  41 

11, 100  70 
65  00 
93  60 

75 

%i  20 

11,646  93 

62  00 

1,021  08 

8^070  60 

7, 670  67 
6,590  54 
2,165  95 


)8,074  20 
6,786  25 
1,836  25 

371  10 
831  60 


Rate  of  duty. 


10  per  cent. 

18  cts.  imperial  galL 

20  per  cent. 

6  CCS.  per  lb. 

26  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

25  percent* 

15perceDt.aDd30peroenl 

80  per  cent. 

30  per  cent 

10  per  cent. 

10  to  30  Der  cent. 

VarloniK 

20  percent. 

25  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

TaJlow,  2cte.  per  lb.:  par- 

afflne,  5cts.  per  lb. 
35  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
40  cts.  per  bbL 
10  cts.  per  gaL 
35  per  cenC 
Anlh.,  60  eta.   per  ton; 

bit.,  60  cts  per  ton. 
10  per  cent. 
$1  per  100. 

1  e,  per  lb.  and  25  per  cent 
10  per  cent. 
80  per  oent. 
25  per  cent. 
20  and  30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
Various. 
20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
Chiefly  20  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
25  per  cent^ 
$2  per  gaL  and  30   per 

cent. 
25  per  cent, 
20  per  oent 
30  per  cent 
25  per  cent 
1  a  per  lb.  chiefly. 


Partially  dreaaed,  lOeli.; 
folly  dreaaed,  25  per 
cent 

30  per  oent 
30  per  cent 
30  per  cent 

5  cts.  per  lb. 
80per  oet^ 
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Value  of  dutiable  goode  imp<nied  into  Canada  at  the  port  of  London — Continued. 


ArUoloB. 


QQttft'peroh*,  AodiiuunifaotiirMof. 

Grea«e,  axle,  4m> 

Hair,  4m> 

HaU,  oapa,  4m> 

Hops  

lok,  printing  and  writing 


Iron«  and  mannfltcturee  of. . . 
Steel,  and  mannfactorea  of.. 

Jellies  and  jama i, 

Jewelry 

Lead,  and  manwfaotntes  of. . 
Leather : 

Boots  and  sboes 

Other  mannfaotores 

Malt 

Marble 

Mats,  rags,  Sui 

Metal        

Mineral  sabstanees 

Mosical  instruments,  Ac.... 

Mustard 

QU: 

Coal... 

Another 

Oilcloth 


Great 
Britain. 


18,829 


1,«I5 
82,729 

882 
85 

68,168 

20,920 

140 

379 

795 

491 

4,423 

638 


Optical  goods 

Packages. 

Paintings,  ^Bu> 

Paints,  &o. 

Paper,  envelopes,  ^tc 

Pencils,  Jto 

Perfames,  hair  oil,  &o 

Pickles, saaces,  &c ^.... 

Plants  

Printing  presses 

Provision* . 

Paraffinewas 

Plaster  of  paris,&c 

Salt .VT...... 

Seeds , 

Silk,  mannfaotares  of 

Slate,  roofing  and  school  slates. 

Soap 

Soap  powder 

Spices 


SpiHto.. 
Sponges 
Starch... 
Stone: 


Bailding  and  flatf. 
B  of. , 


Manufactures 

Sand'paper,  &c 

Straw,  manufactures  of 

Sugar  and  sirups 

Su{car,  glucose  sirup 

Tea 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of 

Tobacco,  manufactured,and  cigars. 


Turpentine,  spirits  of. 
Tmnlu,  satchels,  4m}.. 

Twlnen 

Trees,  fruit,  4bc 

Unenumerated 

Varnish,  Sco 


Vegetables , 

Vinegar 

Wax «,... 

Watches,  and  parts 

Whips 

Wooil: 

Mannfactores  of . . . . 

Lumber  and  timper 
Wool,  manufactures  of. . 
Zino 


Total. 


1,093 

2,698 

872 

118 

2,112 


1,400 
3,215 

119 

721 

107 

8.000 

8,436 

38 

111 

1,241 

85 


4 

2,092 

105,461 


207 


2,988 

353 

120 

92 


779 


1,210 


573 

81 

28 

82 

6 


117 
148 

2,137 


853,423 


United 
States. 


1,121,847 


$14,282 

136 

1,365 

50,808 

2,105 

2,775 

109, 319 
14,995 


4,448 
268 

8,627 
12,586 


5,636 
173 
6.942 
1,946 
8,132 
1,665 

3,330 
4,462 
7, 274 

289 

2,853 

770 

6.104 

33.080 

1,177 

1,059 

108 

361 

932 

5,298 

264 

5 


7.405 
3.821 
1,485 
2.075 
2.165 
4,839' 

101 

1,068 

681 

4,190 
4, 964 

392 
54 
7,572 
3,261 
1,009 
5,245 

299 

3,962 
2.519 
1,846 
872 
623 
8,048 


1,025 

1 

110 

1,488 

4,520 

22,761 

1,456 

5,050 

118 


776,365 


Other 
ooun- 
tries. 


$42 


104 
370 


835 
405 


21 


89 
1,078 


136 
....... 

*2.*02i' 


87 


625 
18 
225 
1,857 
479 
232 


707 


246 


3,410 


107 


863 


1,768 
2.387 


72 


42 
4,017 


1,011 
85 


Duty. 


$7, 053  15 

5  95 

566  70 

20.935  25 

1.379  64 

593  40 

41,294  17 
8, 705  75 

88  05 
909  20 
416  24 

2, 801  75 

3,  931  00 

71  02 

1,296  OU 

310  60 
2, 360  25 

464  55 
2. 679  00 

934  75 

1,432  06 
1,330  46 
3,256  60 

102  00 
8U0  00 
179  00 
1.588  95 
11,260  31 
423  50 
420  60 
308  75 

89  20 
93  20 


1,434 

67 

1 


92 

08 

13 

24 

1,609  50 

32. 978  88 

369  00 

764  18 

826  44 

1,273  60 

6.234  38 
237  60 
418  02 

923  55 

1, 140  80 

98  00 

10  80 

i,  779  19 

2,712  28 

100  90 

2,076  65 

1.705  22 

896  20 
949  20 
485  60 

182  48 
124  60 

884  72 


210  66 

90 

22  00 

883  7.-. 

1,246  15 

7,993  50 

291  2U 

97, 330  >!> 

50  75 


84,470 


493.475  55 


Bate  of  duty. 


25  per  cent 

1  cent  per  lb. 
20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

0  cts.  per  lb. 

Writing,  25   per  cent,  i 

printing,  20  per  cent. 
10  to  30  percent. 
10  to  20  per  cent 
5  cts.  per  lb. 
I'O  per  cent 
5  per  cent  and  80  per  cent. 

25  per  cent 
20  and  30  per  cent 
15.  cts.  per  bushel. 
10, 20, 30  per  cent 
25  per  cent 

25  per  cent 
SS  per  cent    t 

7|  cts.  per  gallon. 

20  per  cent 

5  cts.   per  yard  and  10^ 

per  cent 
25  per  cent 
2U  per  cent 
20  per  cent 

10  to  30  per  cent 
25  per  cent 
80  per  cent 
25  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
10  per  cent. 

3  cts.  per  lb. 

25  per  cent. 

12  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

15  per  cent 

15, 25,  30  per  cent 

80  cts.  per  square. 

2  CIS.  per  lb. 

3  cts.  per  lb. 
TJnground.  10  per  cent.- 

ground,  25  per  cent 

20  per  cent 
2  cts.  per  lb. 

$1  per  13  cubic  feet 
20  per  cent 
25  per  cent 
20  per  cent 

2  cts.  per  lb. 
"*  per  cent 

per  cent 
cts.  per  lb.  and  12|^ 

pel  cent 
.J  per  cent 
30  per  cent 
25  per  cent. 
From  2  to  6  cts.  each. 
20  per  cent 
Cut  with    snlrits.  $1.90^ 

per  gall.,  20    cts. per 

gall,  and  20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
15  cts.  imp.  galL 
20  per  cent 
25  ]  er  cent. 
30  per  cent 

25  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
Various. 
25  per  cent 


10 
25 
80 
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Free  goods  entered  at  the  port  of  London,  year  ending  June  30, 1886. 


ClaM  of  goods. 


Produce  of  the  mine 

Produce  of  fisheries 

Produce  of  the  forest 

Animals  and  their  products. . . 

A  gricaltural  products 

Manufactures 

Miscellaneous 

Settlers'  eflfects  

Tea,  black  and  green  (China) . 
Tea,  black  and  green  (Japan) 


Total. 


Great 
Britain. 


$690 


4,768 

480 

66.769 

235 

1,865 

40,089 


114,405 


United 
States. 


$1,280 

13, 042 
92,969 
58,252 
63,845 

25,735 


255,«I87 


Other 
countries. 


1221 
2,  MO 


9,501 
9,102 


U06i 


STJMMAKY. 


Conntaries. 


Oreat  Britain.. 
United  States.. 
•Other  coimtries 

Totals... 


DntiAble. 


$1,121,847 

776,365 

84,470 


1.982,682 


Freo. 


$114,405 

255,637 

21,064 


391,100 


Totals. 


$1,236,251 

1,032.001 

105.534 


2,373,781 


The  statement  of  values  of  free  goods  imported  at  London  has  not 
been  given  in  detail  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  items  included 
in  the  different  classes  and  the  comparatively  small  quantities  of  each 
article. 

The  importations  of  products  of  the  mine  are  chiefly  comx)08ed  of 
fire-clay,  pipe-clay,  gravel,  sand,  and  salt. 

Products  of  the  forest,  all  of  which  are  from  the  United  States,  con- 
sist of  walnut,  whitewood,  oak,  and  Spanish  cedar  lumber;  the  first 
named  being  in  proportion  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Agricultural  products  are  mostly  bought  of  us.  Tobacco,  anmanafact- 
ured,  $48,418  ;  broomcoru,  $7,049 ;  vegetable  fiber,  $2,113.  Of  the  lat- 
ter article  England  supplies  only  $489. 

Animal  and  other  products,  as  follows : 

Bristles:  from — 

United  States $12,031 

England 2,068 

<3^rea8e,  &o, : 

United  States 27,091 

England nil 

Hides,  &.C, : 

United  States 42,3^7 

England nil 

Products :  • 

United  States 5,013 

England 153 

Horses: 

United  States 2,449 

England 5,600 

These  latter  are  entirely  for  breeding  purposes. 

While  Great  Britain  leads  us  in  imports  by  $204,250  only,  her  ex- 
ports probably  greatly  exceed  this  amount. 

London  is  popularly  known,  and  justly  so,  as  the  '*  forest  city  "  of  Can- 
ada on  account  of  its  broad  streets,  its  boulevards  and  avenues  of  shade 
trees  running  in  four  lines  alonji  e  :cb  thoroughfare.    The  city  is  com- 
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paratively  a  now  oae,  as  early  in  tbeyear  1826  a  Scotchman  named  Mc- 
Gregor, with  two  or  three  associate  pioneers,  erected  a  humble-looking 
log  shanty  near  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  a  stream,  now  called 
the  Thames,  that  tden  flowed  through  a  dense  and  rugged  wilderness* 
From  such  an  origin  has  grown  the  flourishing  and  beautiful  metrbpoli& 
of  Western  Ontario,  with  a  population,  including  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, West  and  South,  of  about  40,000;  consequently  this  year  witnesses 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  it8  foundation.  It  is  also  a  farmers'  center, 
and  surpasses  any  other  city  in  the  Dominion  as  possessing  one  great 
advantage  denied  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  other  large  cities  of 
the  Dominion,  being  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  the  richest  farming  sec- 
tion in  the  province,  the  inhabitants  of  which  look  to  London  as  their 
natural  market.  On  market  days  the  streets  are  thronged  by  the  pros- 
perous husbandman  and  farmer,  making  a  bright  and  busy  scene. 

As  a  monetary  center  the  figures  given  below  will  give  some  idea  of 
its  standing.  The  figures  are  from  the  official  statements  of  the  com- 
panies named : 

London  savings  banks. 


Name. 


Paid-up 
capital. 


Haron  and  Erio  T.,oan  and  Savings  Company. 

Ontario  Loan  and  Deposit  Compnny  

Dominion  Suvin>;»  and  Loan  Company 
Agririiltunil  Savinga  and  Loan  Company  ... 

Canadian  Savingn  and  Loan  Company   

Lo'jdon  Loan  Company 

Koyal  SlanilatJ 

Ontario  Investment  Association 

Empire  Loan  and  Investment  Company 


Deposits. 


Debentures. 


Total  asaeta. 


Total. 


$1, 100. 
1,200. 

G14, 

551;. 

153. 
662, 

80, 


000  00 

000  00 
343  fU 
694  9:> 
122  HI 
0^9  09 
291  97 
7H7  16 
329  53 


«1. 072.  471  32 
401.  191  46 
8»;6.  303  24 
.'i7l.  892  05 
CTD.  602  68 
442,  665  50 
171,409  SS 

""'7i,'i36  58 


$595,  616  67 
1,  335,  097  73 
214,282  34 
209. 6H5  31 
136.  086  40 
108.  800  00 

i,*239,'786 '66" 
12,  000  00 


$3, 234,  547  05 
3.  239,  695  62 
2, 102,  871  24 

1,  477.  092  83 
1,647,961  32 
1.157,424  96 

341,511  61 

2,  413, 958  3& 
170,331  82 


5, 924,  628  35  |  4, 217, 102  71  3,  842, 248  45  15,  785, 394  84 


It  will  thns  be  seen  that  London,  with  a  population  of  J0,000,  has  in 
its  savings  banks  alone  $4,200,000,  which  fact  speaks  eloquently  for  the 
thrift  of  the  working  classes;  the  additional  deposits  in  chartered  banks 
and  the  post-office  savings  bank  raising  this  sum  up  to  $6,500,000. 

The  loan  companies,  as  will  be  seen,  have  issued  debentures  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $3,842,000,  almost  all  of  which  were  given  for  money  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  thus  materially  reducing  interest  and  enabling  all 
to  obtain  money  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Indeed,  it  is  a  no- 
torious fact  that  the  competition  for  its  loans  are  keener  here  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  Dominion. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  these  institutions  havo  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$5,924,628,  and  their  total  assets  amount  to  $15,785,394.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  these  are  purely  local  institutions,  having  their  incep- 
tion, fostering,  and  success  in  London,  it  is  indeed  surprising,  and  I  be- 
lieve few  cities  in  the  United  States  of  even  50,000  inhabitants  have 
anything  like  $16,000,000  as  assets  to  their  savings  banks. 

Of  the  regular  bankswithin  the  last  few  years  London hasestablished 
a  bank  of  its  own  and  has  so  far  had  every  encouragement,  meeting 
amongst  its  big  competitors  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  It  has  also 
had  for  years  past  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Bank  of  British 
North  America,  the  Merchants'  Bank,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Molson's,  and  Federal  Banks.  The  business  done  with  these  institutions 
is. very  large,  the  discounts  in  the  aggregate  for  all  of  th3m  b.^ng  not 
less  than  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000,  and  it  has  frequently  b jen  the  remark 
that  the  banks  doing  business  in  London  have  escaped  with  less  loss  and 
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made  fewer  bad  debts  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  Dominion,  snrely 
attesting  the  sound  nature  of  the  business  to  be  done  here. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  can  fairly  conclude  that  London  as  a  mon- 
etary center  of  this  Dominion  actually  takes  a  very  high  place,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  is  second  to.  none. 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  none  of  these  institutions  pay  div- 
idends of.  less  than  6  per  cent,  and  many  from  8  to  10  per  cent.,  besides 
returning  large  amounts  to  surplus  funds. 

As  a  proof  of  the  excellent  character  of  risks<  one  institution  whose 
loans  amounted  to  nearly  $3,600,000  lost  only  $1,100  by  bad  security 
last  year. 

RAILWAY  FACILITIES. 

London's  position  as  a  railroad  center  is  indeed  an  enviable  one. 
More  railroads  lead  into  it  now  than  there  are  points  to  the  compass, 
and  before  many  weeks  are  over  it  will  secure  connection  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  also  the  Michigan  Central  liailroad,  this 
latter  bringing  it  into  direct  connection  with  the  Vanderbilt  system 
and  thus  giving  the  most  excellent  connections  with  all  point.s  of  the 
United  States.  Being  inland  this  is  of  great  importance.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  the  main  line  of  the  southern  division  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  leading  west  to  Chatham,  Windsor,  and  Detroit^  east  to  Wood- 
stock, Hamilton,  Toronto,  and  Suspension  Bridge;  the  Sarnia  branch 
going  westward  to  Port  Huron,  and  the  London,  Huron  and  Bruce  • 
to  Clinton  and  Goderich  *,  the  Stratford  branch  running  through  to 
Saint  Mary's,  Stratford,  and  Guelph,  and  the  Port  Stanley  branch 
giving  us  access  to  Saint  Thomas  and  Lake  Erie. 

The  principal  drawback  to  all  these  facilities  in  the  past  has  been  the 
fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the  two  first-named  ix)ads  all  the  other 
roads  were  a  few  years  ago  absorbed  by  and  under  the  control  of  one 
company,  leaving  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  without  the  benefit 
of  competition  in  respect  to  freight  rates.  This,  however,  on  the  comple- 
tion ot  connections  of  the  two  first-named  roads,  will  be  done  away 
with,  and  should  any  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  or  others 
desire  to  establish  Canadian  agencies  or  branches,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  better  or  more  convenient  place  to  locate  than  this  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

INFORMATION  FOR  AMERICAN  TRADERS. 

Remarks  upon  London's  commercial  importance  would  be  sadly  in- 
complete without  the  mention  of  one  of  its  most  prominent  features,  its 
wholesale  trade,  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  which  may  be  gained  when 
it  is  known  that  twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  wholesale  house  in 
the  place,  whereas  now  there  are  fitly,  worth  over  $3,000,000  capital  in- 
vested in  the  businesses,  and  who  sell  annually  $8,000,000  worth  of 
goods. 

The  business  extends  all  over  Canada,  from  Prince  Edward  Island 
to  British  Columbia,  and  the  goods  and  wares  are  laid  before  the  retail 
trade  by  several  hundred  traveling  salesmen.  Surely  such  a  trade  as 
this  is  worth  the  attention  of  our  merchants.  I  lay  it  before  each  in- 
dividually, in  the  following  remarks  regarding  our  existing  trade  and 
the  trade  in  the  past,  what  is  best  suited  to  this  market,  and  what  it 
demands  of  our  merchants  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  changes 
of  patterns,  style,  &c.,  required  by  the  market  here,  all  of  which  I  have 
gathered  with  great  labor  by  personal  interviews  with  the  merchants 
here,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  found  acceptable  and  useful  by  calling 
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the  attentiou  of.  our  merchants  to  a  market  that  appears  to  be  sadly 
neglected  by  them,  and  which  I  hope  in  the  future  will  receive  more 
attention,  as  I  am  sure  the  field  will  amply  remunerate  those  who  will 
cultivate  it,  for  the  factories  which  do  exist  here  arc  small  and  incom- 
plete compared  with  our  own,  and  do  not  turn  out  the  goods  with 
the  same  style  and  finish  or  in  such  endless  variety  as  do  the  American, 
and,  moreover,  the  inclination  is  to  buy  from  us  whenever  possible. 

We  here  meet  England  on  even  ground,  and  as  is  shown  in  a  table 
elsewhere  given,  sell  them  48  per  cent,  of  all  their  imports,  while  Great 
Britain,  Canada's  mother  country,  sells  them  only  38  per  cent,  which 
speaks  well  for  us,  and  with  push  and  energy  I  feel  certain  we  could 
^et  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  trade. 

Wholesale  houses. — ^For  the  information  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  others  in  the  United  States  doing  an  export  trade  I  append  a  con- 
densed list  of  wholesale  houses,  which  will  act  as  a  sort  of  directory  to 
those  seeking  a  new  field  for  trade,  and  show  about  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  the  various  branches  of  legitimate  business  here.  The 
•estimates  have  been  made  with  great  care  and  in  all  cases  are  rather 
under  than  over  the  mark.  The  figures  given  are  for  estimated  capital 
actually  invested.  Their  various  commercial  rating  and  responsibilities 
would  probably  amount  to  double  the  sum. 

Statement  showing  the  various  wholesale  bttsinesses  oarried  on  in  the  oily  of  London^  On* 

iariOy  with  their  estimated  capital  invested. 


Ka 


2 
2 
8 
8 

7 
8 
7 
1 


Description. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carriage  and  saddlery  hardware 

Crockery  and  glassware 

Dmggists 

Dry  goods  and  millinery 

Grooeries,  wholesale  only 

groceries,  wholesale  and  retail, 
ardware,  wholesale  only 


Bstimated 

No. 

oapitsL 

$250,003 

4 

50.000 

2 

200,000 

2 

150,000 

3 

750,000 

6 

400,000 

2 

300.000 

1 

800.000 

Description. 


Hardware,  wholesale  and  retaU 

Hats  and  caps 

Jewelers 

Leather  and  findings 

Lnmber 

Seeds  

Stationery 


Bstimated 
capital. 


75,000 
79,000 
25,000 
100,000 
100,000 
25,000 
60,000 


Boots  and  shoes. — Boots  and  shoes  are  largely  manufactured  in  Can- 
ada, and  there  is  one  extensive  factory  in  this  city  who  also  make  their 
own  leather ;  by  this  advantage,  and  by  the  use  of  all  the  most  im- 
proved American  machinery,  they  successfully  rival  us  in  cheap  goods, 
■and  only  buy  of  us  a  few  lines  of  children's  shoes  and  slippers. 

A  large  quantity  of  fine  goods  are  sold  in  this  country,  but  as  the 
wholesale  men  cater  principally  to  the  country  and  small  trade  who  do 
not  want  expensive  stock,  it  is  sold  direct  to  the  principal  retailers. 

They  say  that  Americans  imitate  fine  French  goods  so  perfectly  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  them  apart,  and  consequently  they  are 
often  sold  as  French  goods. 

In  American  rubber  shoes  last  year  a  large  number  were  bought,  as 
they  then  allowed  entry  to  be  made  at  actual  discount,  but  now  the  best 
discount  allowed  by  Canadian  customs  is  35  percent,  off  list  price,  while 
they  can  actually  be  bought  at  50  per  cent. 

With  the  above-mentioned  discount  allowed,  and  25  per  cent,  added 
for  duty,  it  makes  the  cost  of  such  goods  laid  down  here  rather  more 
than  the  full  American  list  price,  which  is  more  than  the  trade  can  afford 
and  than  what  they  can  buy  Canadian-made  goods  at,  though  the  latter 
are  inferior  in  every  respect  and  not  so  popular  with  the  public.  But 
for  the  reappraisement  American  goods  would  sell  well. 
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Carriage  ^rdtrare.— About  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  goods  sold  bj  th» 
trade  in  Canada  come  from  the  United  States, -and  consist  of  shelf  goods, 
carriage  fittings  generally,  malleable  castings,  whip  twines,  wrenches, 
and  a  few  patented  goods. 

There  was  a  large  trade  done  in  real  and  artificial  leather  for  car- 
riages, but  the  home  factories,  high  tariff,  aQd  English  goods,  have  killed 
this  trade. 

Axles  were  brought  in  till  last  year,  when  the  duty  was  increased  from 
30  to  35  per  cent  A  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  carriage-bolts  in  the 
United  States  has  rendered  them  also  too  expensive  for  this  market 
This  probably  is  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  combination  of  manufacturers 
to  provide  a  discount  for  export  trade. 

I  think  we  should  look  after  this  leather  trade,  as  I  find  it  is  neglected, 
and  showed  in  every  line,  that  by  fair  dealing  and  a  little  extra  exertion 
that  it  could  be  controlled. 

America  leads  in  this  class  of  goods  all  through,  and  England  copies 
our  goods,  and  as  soon  as  they  do,  reduce  the  price  and  undersell  us, 
So  that  we  must  keep  constantly  on  the  move  to  retain  our  trade,  and 
change  styles  frequently  to  stay  ahead.  We  should  always  try  to  get 
on  staple  lines,  as  there  are  large  sales  and  profits  in  them. 

This  trade  is  well  served  and  frequently  visited,  but  if  examined  for 
openings  intelligently  would  increase,  as  there  are  chances  of  more  busi- 
ness than  we  now  do.  It  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  with  the  mer- 
chants here,  but  they  give  us  the  preference  whenever  possible  by  buy- 
ing from  us. 

Saddlery  hardware^  etc, — At  least  one-half  of  the  goods  used  in  this 
industry  come  from  the  United  States,  and  we  have  a  strong  hold  on 
the  trade  that  is  unshaken  by  a  few  factories  in  Canada  who  turn  out 
inferior  goods  that  lack  the  variety  both  of  sizes  and  lines  of  goods 
which  we  offer. 

The  styles  of  harness  are  rather  American  than  English  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Canada,  and  except  in  bits  most  of  the  trimmings  are  of  Ameri- 
can make. 

Curry-combs  come  mainly  from  the  United  States,  but  tiie  English 
share  this  trade  with  us. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  our  trade  in  wooden  hames,  the  prison 
labor  on  which  prevents  their  entry  into  Canada. 

One  article  comes  from  England  for  the  trade  that  we  should  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  supply.  It  is  oak-tanned  leather,  none  of  which  is 
mi^e  in  Canada.  That  which  is  imported,  however,  is  trimmed,  that 
is,  the  belly,  legs,  and  such  useless  parts  for  harness-making  are  cut  off, 
and  the  side  sold  in  a  long  clear  strip.  This  brings  a  higher  price,  sell- 
ing for  about  65  cents  per  pound.  We  could  undersell  the  English  ar- 
ticle without  a  doubt  if  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  cut  it 
as  this  market  requires  it,  leaving  off  the  useless  parts,  and  letting  the 
parts  sold  weigh  from  12  to  15  pounds  a  side. 

Let  our  merchants  look  specially  to  this  item,  and  adapt  our  goods, 
as  can  so  easily  be  done,  to  the  requirements  of  the  Canadian  market. 

Olass  mid  crockery. — In  glass  we  supply  all  the  goods  used  in  this 
market,  except  very  fine  cut  glass  and  a  few  small  items.  The  United 
States  in  this  and  all  the  other  markets  confessedly  leads  the  world  in 
pressed  glassware. 

The  trade  here  is  supplied  principally  from  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling 
and  towns,  such  as  Wellsburg,  along  tho  Ohio  River,  between  the  two 
places  above  mentioned. 
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Wo  formerly  furnished  this  market  with  lamp-chimneys  and  frait- 
jars }  but  two  factories,  one  at  Hamilton  and  the  other  at  Toronto,  with 
the  aid  of  the  tariff,  now  contix>l  and  make  a  very  large  profit  on  these 
goods,  shutting  us  out,  however. 

In  lamp  brass  goods  and  lamps  we  have  the  entire  trade. 

While  in  crockery  and  earthenware  our  trade  is  nominal,  we  do  not 
make  the  high-class  goods  cheap  enough  to  compete  with  England,  and 
the  earthenware  used  is  of  very  low  grade— culls,  seconds  and  thirds — 
that  probably  costs  little  more  than  the  cost  of  packing  and  freight  from 
the  mother  country. 

London  has  probably  the  largest  Jiouse  in  Canada  in  this  line.  The 
building  is  60  feet  front  by  265  feet  in  depth,  and  four  stories  high ;  also 
a  bonded  warehouse  of  about  the  same  dimensions.  They  sell  all  over 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  have  a  large  tnule  in  British  Columbia. 
They  also  buy  largely  of  plain  crockery,  and  decorate  it  upon  their  prem- 
ises in  a  very  tasteful  manner,  and  afterward  finish  it  in  their  own  kilns; 
they  likewise  buy  some  plated  goods  from  us. 

Our  designs  and  styles  in  glassware  create  their  own  demand,  and  the 
trade  is  increasing  on  account  of  their  cheapness  (due  probably  to  the 
use  of  natural  gas  in  their  manufacture),  which  leads  the  consumers 
to  use  more  of  it 

The  Canadian  earthenware  and  pottery  manufacturers  import  most 
of  their  clay  from  New  Jersey ;  but  their  goods  are  rather  inferior,  and 
lack  style  and  variet3\ 

The  goods  we  sell  here  run  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount 
of  all  articles  handled  in  this  line. 

Dry-goods  trade. — Interviews  with  several  of  the  largest  firms  in  this 
business  reveal  the  following  state  of  trade  with  the  United  States: 

"  In  1875, 1876,  and  1877  our  business  with  the  United  States,"  says 
one,  "  was  very  large,  and  we  bought  over  $200,000  of  goods  per  year 
through  our  brokers  in  New  York  and  from  samples,  but  now  the  busi- 
ness we  do  is  merely  nominal,  amounting  this  last  year  to  only  $20,000, 
a  quantity  smaller  than  ever  before. 

^^  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  great  decrease.  American  cotton 
and  prints  ten  years  ago  were  a  large  item  with  us,  and  now  are  not 
bought  at  all. 

^*  In  the  first  place,  the  duty  on  all  imported  goods  of  this  class  has  been 
raised  from  17^  to  27^  per  cent.,  but  as  England  and  the  United  States 
meet  on  equal  footing  at  the  customhouse  this  should  not  be  the  reason 
why  our  trade  should  suffer.  There  has  lately  been  established  in  Can- 
ada a  print  works,  but  their  patterns  lack  style,  quality,  &c.,  and  do  not 
compare  with  either  the  English  or  American  goods.  There  are  other 
reasons  also.  While  we  much  prefer  to  buy  American  to  either  home 
made  or  English  goods,  as  our  profits  on  them  are  larger,  the  trade  not 
knowing  so  well  what  they  cost  us,  we  find  that  American  houses  have 
ceased  to  look  after  or  strive  for  our  trade,  and  do  not  even  furnish  us 
with  samples.  As  it  is,  frequently  when  we  run  short  of  a  class  of  goods 
we  want  to  fill  it  at  once,  and  we  have  to  wire  to  the  United  States  for 
samples  and  prices,  then  wire  an  order,  all  of  which  is  too  troublesome. 
So,  although  we  have  an  inclination,  we  do  not  often  buy  of  them. 

^'  Further,  American  manufacturers  do  not  make  as  good  goods  as  the 
English.  Their  variety  is  not  so  great,  nor  are  the  patterns  as  at- 
tractive. Another  fault  is  the  narrowness  of  their  goods,  and  the  feict 
that  they  sell  only  in  cases  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  pieces,  and  will 
not  pack  over  four  patterns  to  a  case,  against  the  English  printer,  who 
will  pack  any  number  of  styles  and  pieces  to  our  order.    This  frequently 

H.  Ex.  171 52 
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saves  us  mach  trouble  in  handling,  as  we  can  sell  the  retailer  a  case  as 
they  ran  and  not  have  to  unrpack  at  all." 

Quite  a  number  of  American  cottons  and  muslins  were,  however,  sold 
last  fall  in  Canada  and  took  well  with  the  retail  trade. 

English  plain  domestic  cottons  are  not  so  good  for  this  market  as 
American,  from  the  fact  that  they  contain  more  starch,  nor  are  they  so 
pure  in  quality.  Low-priced  goods  of  this  description  are  in  great  de- 
mand here,  and  if  Americans  made  an  effort  they  might  easily  get  the 
trade  again,  as  prices  are  somewhat  less  in  New  York  than  in  Man- 
chester, England.  A  queer  fact,  however,  is  that  the  rates  of  freight 
are  about  equal  from  the  two  points^ 

Nearly  all  table  oil-cloths  come  from  the  United  States,  though  re- 
cently a  factory  for  its  manufacture  has  been  established  in  Canada  and 
the  duty  on  them  increased  to  protect  the  trade. 

Appended  is  an  invoice  to  show  the  waj  their  values  are  raised  by 
Canadian  customs,  and  special  attention  is  called  thereto,  their  ap- 
praisers not  allowing  any  discount  bek>w  the  American  Oil  Cloth  As- 
sociation prices,  whose  figures  they  are  rated  at  for  duty. 

The  only  other  articles  coming  from  the  United  States  to  this  branch 
of  business  are  corsets,  web-elastics,  gents'  furnishings^  hooks,  pins, 
india-rubber  goods,  &c. 

iCopy  of  invoice.]  ' 

*    *    *    Manvfaoiurer$  table  oiUcloihs,  New  York,  to    *    *     *    London,  Ontario. 

AppraiMd  at 
for  doty. 

Jan.  15,  1887,  twenty-eight  5-4  mosains,  fL50,^«..«.. $43.00  $79.80 

JuLlS,t8Bl,  twelvls 0-C moaaice,  $2.50 30.00  4&20 

Jan.  12, 1887,  twenty  piooes 5-4  moflaica,  $2.80 ^ 47.00  57.e0 

Jan.l2, 1887,  tea  pieces  5-4  meaaica, $2.35.^ 23.50  2&50 

142.50  21L50 

Duty  on  the  above  in  Canada  5  cents  per  square  yard  and  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  paid  on  American  Association  prices,  namely :  5-4  $2.85,  6-4 
$3.85.  This  shows  that  the  buyer  had  to  pay  duty  on  $211.50,  the  actual 
invoice  price  being  $142.50,  and  this  not  on  account  of  undervaluation, 
but  simply  taking  American  list  price  as  a  valuation. 

Under  the  head  of  dry  goods  1  have  included  woolens  and  men's 
furnishings,  in  which  there  is  one  very  good  house  in  this  city.  They 
import  from  us  suspenders,  neck- weaT,  celluloid  collars  and  cu£,  as  well 
as  linen,  unlaundried  shirts,  &c.,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  8  per  cent.  o{ 
their  total  business. 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  same  house  imported  largely  American  cot- 
tonades  and  jeans,  but  the  tariff  on  them  has  been  so  raised  and  facto- 
ries for  their  manufacture  started  on  this  side,  which  have  shut  us  out 
A  few  cheap  dyed  cotton  linings,  however,  still  come  in. 

American  styles  and  fashion  plates  govern  here,  and  fancy  goods  of 
our  make  are  more  popular  than  English  articles. 

There  is  an  opening  here  in  this  business,  however,  for  large  ]N'ew 
York  houses  to  sell  all  the  imported  woolen  goods  used  by  shipping 
them  direct  in  bond. 

They  of  course  buy  more  and  can  get  better  terms  than  the  jobber 
here,  and  could  act  as  commission  agents,  and  embody  such  orders  as 
were  received  frdm  here  with  their  own,  and  thus  probably  make  still 
better  terms  than  they  now  obtain  for  their  own  purchases  alone. 

Kew  York  is  the  natural  port  for  Ontario,  and  in  this  business,  if  our 
merchants  gave  their  attention  to  it,  there  would  be  a  smcJl  but  snug 
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commissioD,  but  yet  enable  the  comparatively  small  buyer  from  hereto 
Btill  obtain  his  goods  as  ciieap  as  ft'om  the  manufacturer's  agents  in 
England.  At  any  rate  T  have  considered  it  \^orthy  of  mention,  and 
therefore  brought  it  forward. 

Millinery. — Ilillinery  also  is  included  under  the  head  of  dry  goods, 
and  is  represented  by  three  excellent  and  reliable  firms  in  this  city,  who 
import  from  the  United  States  straw  and  felt  goods  and  ocpasionally 
artificial  flowers,  &c.,  late  in  the  season  to  till  up  depleted  lines. 

They  also  use  many  American  hat  ornaments,  which  they  say  we 
produce  most  excellently  and,  moreover,  quite  cheaply. 

Their  trade  with  us  amounts  at  present  to  only  7J  per  cent.,  but  is 
increasing. 

There  is  in  this  section  of  the  country  a  very  warm  feeling  for  the 
United  States,  and  all  merchants  express  themselves  desirous  of  buying 
as  many  of  their  goods  from  us  as  possible  on  account  of  the  proximity 
of  the  market  and  the  similarity  of  the  Canadian  consumers'  demand 
to  that  of  the  United  States  whose  goods,  when  prices  are  equal,  are 
most  popular  and  satisfactory  to  the  trade.  With  the  sympathy  of  the 
market  in  our  favor  I  think  that  by  increasing  the  width  of  our  prints 
and  packing  them  to  suit  we  could  regain  much  of  our  lost  trade  in 
this  class  of  goods,  though  on  account  of  duty  and  competition  the 
profit  would  be  small.  At  any  rate  it  well  deserves  being  looked  after, 
and  some  small  orders  at  lea«t  would  at  once  result  from  American 
mills  keeping  the  merchants  supplied  with  a  full  line  of  samples,  and 
if  no  orders  resulted  the  loss  would  be  very  small. 

Drugs. — Probably  25  per  cent,  of  the  drugs  handled  here  are  from  the 
United  States,  more  particularly  herbs  natural  and  indigenous  to  our 
soil ;  also  dye-woods,  sponges,  in  bond  and  from  Florida  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  fisheries. 

A  very  large  amount  of  American  patent  medicines  are  sold  in  Can- 
ada, but  most  of  the  larger  firms  in  this  line  have  braneh  establish- 
ments and  manufarCture  on  this  side.  The  business,  if  watched  closely 
ai\d  well  canvassed,  would  increase,  as  the  proximity  of  our  market  is 
greatly  in  our  favor  in  this  as  in  other  lines,  and  there  is  an  inclination 
to  buy  as  largely  as  possible  from  ns. 

Groceries. — The  grocery  trade  with  the  United  States  is  almost  nominal, 
as  the  duties  are  so  high  as  to  bo  almost  prohibitory. 

The  few  things  coming  here  are  baking  powder  of  a  high  grade  and  a 
few  patented  articles,  while  some  canned  goods,  mainly  peaches,  and 
meats  of  various  kinds,  and  some  West  Indian  molasses,  also  a  small 
quantity  of  tea,  both  the  latter  in  bond. 

There  seems,  I  fear,  to  be  little  hope  of  increasing  our  business  in  this 
tra<le,  as  the  Canadian  national  policy  of  very  high  tariff  since  its  adop- 
tion has  closed  us  out  beyond  recovery. 

Hardware. — Hardware  imported  from  the  United  States  consists  of 
saws,  files,  locks,  and  nearly  all  light  shelf  goods;  plated  cutlery,  dry 
paints,  whips,  ana  agricultural  and  hand  toold,  on  which  articles  the  duty 
varies  from  35  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent.,  although  the  printed  tariff  reads 
only  from  30  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.  The  Government  has,  however,  in- 
structed its  officials  to  advance  certain  lines  for  duty,  which  brings  them 
up  to  a  very  high  rate.  On  scythes,  for  instance,  by  means  of  a  specific 
and  ad  valorem  duty,  they  have  to  pay  60  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent.  In 
most  cases  the  Paint,  Ore,  and  Drfg  Reporter  and  the  Iron  Age  nominal 
prices  are  taken  as  a  basfs  for  duty,  and  as  is  well  known  their  figures  are 
only  nominal  and  do  not  represent  the  actual  discounts  to  large  buyers. 
They  never  allow  entry  below  these  quotations,  and  in  most  cases  raise 
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it  even  above  tbern,  which  seems,  to  say  the  least,  rather  unjast,  and 
might  be  looked  into.  We  also  sell  here  many  patented  articles  in 
hardware — augers,  chisels,  &c. — besides  fancy  goods  in  this  line.  It 
may  be  noticed  here  that  one  firm  in  this  city  handles  more  plate  and 
window-glass  than  any  other  house  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

We  had  formerly  a  large  nail  trade — in  fact  controlled  it — but  it  has 
been  cpmpletely  killed  by  the  high  duty  demanded  on  them 

Our  gunpowder  is  preferred  to  what  is  made  here,  and  much  is  im- 
ported }  the  duty,  as  in  other  cases,  raised  to  about  60  per  cent. 

American  (cartridges  and  fixed  ammunition  are  entirely  used,  and  we 
altogether  furnish  at  least  33  per  cent,  of  the  good^  used  in  this  line 
and  in  this  market. 

SatSy  caps,  and  furs. — ^These  three  articles,  particularly  the  two  first 
mentioned,  are  very  largely  exported  from  the  United  States,  probably 
amounting  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade. 

In  straw  and  felt  goods  we  hold  the  trade,  England  furnishing  a  few 
very  cheap  lines  only.  Some  furs  of  a  cheap  grade  are  also  imported. 
A  few  seal-skin  goods  are  bought  of  us,  rubber  coats,  oil-skin  (canvas), 
waterproofs :  also  a  small  quantity  of  home  manufacture  are  sold,  but 
are  of  an  interior  quality.  The  English  manufacturers  of  these  goods 
do  not  change  styles  often  enough  and  only  have  a  trade  in  fine  and 
expensive  macintoshes. 

We  should  give  this  trade  more  attention  and  do  more  to  foster  it. 

Jewelry. — The  jewelry  trade  is  probably  more  largely  and  exclusively 
American  than  any  other  branch  of  business  here. 

In  silver-plated  ware  we  have  almost  the  entire  trade,  thongh  some 
goods  are  semi  manufactured  here  by  American  firms,  who  find  it  cheaper 
to  have  branches  and  import  their  shapes  in  rough,  and  plate  and  finish 
on  this  side,  thus  saving  most  of  the  duty.  In  plated  and  rolled  plate 
gold  jewelry  we  stand  unrivaled  here,  the  styles  being  so  varied,  artis- 
tic, and  cheap  that  they  have  created  a  demand  for  themselves  and  are 
in  a  great  measure  supplanting  solid  goods,  as  people  would  rather  buy 
cheaper  articles,  so  long  as*  they  look  and  wear  as  well  as  the  real,  anil 
it  allows  them  to  have  and  wear  a  larger  quantity,  with  more  frequent 
change ;  consequently  the  market  and  sales  are  increasing. 

Watch-cases,  which  formerly  came  from  us,  are  now  being  made  here 
and  have  superseded  us  almost  entirely.  As  in  them  the  material  is  the 
principal  value,  the  trade  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
when  the  material  is  the  largest  item  of  value ;  or  say  the  article  or  case 
cost  $60,  and  material  worth  probably  $40 ;  there  would  be  $15  for  duty 
and  $5  left  for  workmanship  and  makers'  profit.  This  we  cannot  hope 
to  overcome  or  to  regain  the  lost  trade. 

Our  watch  movements  are  used  almost  entirely,  supplemented  by  a 
few  sloppy  and  exceedingly  cheap  Swiss  ones ;  also  a  few  fine  ones  from 
the  same  place. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  a  great  deal  of  smuggling  of  these  articles, 
as  they  are  so  small  and  the  value  so  great,  together  with  the  duty  of 
20  per  cent,  has  made  it  an  inducement.  The  jewelers,  I  believe)  in- 
tend to  memorialize  their  Government  to  reduce  this  to  10  i)er  cent., 
which  would  assist  in  stopping  this  practice  and  protect  honest  meu 
from  being  undersold  by  unprincipled  competitors. 

Leather  and  findings. — We  furnish  this  trade  with  many  findings,  in- 
cluding Dongola  kid,  shoe-lasts,  ladi^'  hand-bags,  valises,  and  trunks. 

The  latter  item,  if  properly  lookea  after  at  once,  might  get  a  large 
share  of  the  trade,  there  being  only  four  trunk  factories  in  Canada,  and 
they  have  just  formed  a  combination,  putting  prices  up  40  per  cent  all 
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rouud,  whicb  makes  their  goods  cost  much  more  than  ours,  duty  included 
Here  is  a  rare  and  excellent  opening  for  business  if  handled  promptly. 
In  the  matter  of  oak  leather,  which  is  virtually  a  natural  product  of  the 
United  States,  our  tanners  seem  to  show  in  all  lines  carelessness  and 
consequently  have  no  trade  worth  speaking  of  here.  A  case  in  point 
came  to  my  notice  while  making  inquiries  in  this  line. 

A  roll  of  oak-tanned  leather  from  Chicago,  111.,  was  received,  thought, 
and  duty  paid  on  it  as  first-class  goods }  but  upon  being  examined  by  the 
purchaser  there  were  found  to  be  four  grades  in  it,  and  several  of  the 
hides  were  scarified  like  gridirons  from  wire-fence  cuts  on  the  animals 
before  slaughter,  and  compared  with  the  English  butts,  which  are  largely 
sold,  were  sadly  to  our  disadvantage.  We  do  not  tan  our  leather  as 
plump  as  the  English,  which  this  market  demands,  and  consequently  do 
not  get  the  trade. 

If  our  tanners  would  select  the  bides,  tan  them  plump,  and  deal  in 
good  faith,  the  English  would  not  be  heard  from,  as  we  could  easily 
undersell  them ;  and  as  there  is  no  oak  bark  in  Canada  and  we  have 
none  else  to  compete  with,  should  have  and  hold  the  trade  entire,  in- 
stead of  doing  some  15  per  cent,  of  it,  as  at  the  present  time. 

While  the  larger  houses  buy  direct  from  the  factories,  the  smaller 
buy  most  of  their  French  calf  and  kip  in  bond  in  the  United  States. 
We  might  look  this  up  further  and  do  more  in  it. 

Stationery. — All  the  machinery  used  in  book- making,  bookbinding, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes  is  of  American  make,  as  well  as 
straw  board,  note  ptipers,  envelopes,  twine,  pen-racks,  inkstands,  files, 
and  wrapping  papers. 

There  was  formerly  a  large  business  with  us  in  pencils  and  pen-hold- 
ers, in  fact  we  furnished  the  market ;  but  of  late  the  Germans  have  come 
in  and  undersold  us,  and  now  hold  the  trade. 

Probably  about  15  per  cent,  of  this  trade  is  furnished  by  us,  the  aver- 
age duty  being  about  25  per  cent 

All  the  papers  of  a  high  class  come  from  Scotland,  and  we  will  prob- 
ably not  be  able  to  compete  with  them.  The  paper  used  for  printing 
and  newspapers  is  of  home  manufacture  and  well  protected  by  duty. 

American  letter  presses  were  formerly  used  here,  but  they  are  inferior 
to  the  Scotch,  and  have  ceased  to  be  sold. 

Wood  butter- plates  are  manufactured  here  by  branches  of  American 
houses.  Wax  and  model  papers,  tags,  rubber  bands,  and  slates  are  of 
United  States  make,  and  as  with  other  articles  are  popular  in  the  trade, 
which  is  growing ;  but  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  mainly  in  knick-knacks,  so 
does  not  amount  to  much  in  volume. 

Seeds, — Our  trade  in  this  line  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
annually,  and  we  now  sell  over  one-half  the  stock  used  in  this  market. 

Garden-seeds,  in  which  we  may  be  said  to  lead  the  world,  comprise 
about  35  per  cent. ;  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  timothy,  clover,  and 
oern.  About  4,000  bushels  of  the  latter  from  Georgia  and  neighboring 
States  is  sold  by  one  house  here  annually,  and  is  grown  and  cut  before 
maturity  for  fodder  and  ensilage  for  stock  and  dairy  farming,  which  is  a 
most  important  branch  of  business  in  this  district.  Four  years  ago  one 
car- load  of  com  for  seed  for  this  purpose  overstocked  the  market.  This 
gives  an  idea  of  the  growing  popularity  of  this  class  of  food  for  stock. 

Early  garden  peas  are  largely  exported  from  here  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  same  might  well  and  profitably  be  done  in  the  cereals  to  Ohio 
and  Southern  States,  as  seed  raised  here  in  a  colder  climate  would  be 
found  more  hardy  and  improve  our  own  grain  crops,  I  believe. 
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Field  vegetable  seeds  come  almost  eutirely  from  England  to  this  mar- 
ket, and  the  flower-seeds  and  bulbs  from  Germany  and  Holland  direct 

The  retail  trade  of  London  is  also  very  important,  as  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  the  third  most  popalous  county  in 
Canada,  containing  some  105,000  inhabitants  in  a  comparatively  small  ter- 
ritory. London,  being  the  center  and  largest  city  therein,  is  the  natural 
markelt  of  the  entire  population,  and  is  easily  accessible  from  all  points, 
while  the  nine  railways  running  into  it  and  the  excellent  stores  briDg 
many  customers  from  a  distance.  And,  moreover,  as  is  elsewhere  re- 
marked, the  retail  trade  in  cities  of  this  size  is  rather  a  better  market 
for  our  goods  than  the  wholesale,  as  the  class  of  goods  used  is  ot  a 
higher  grade  than  used  in  country  towns,  which  the  wholesale  tr^e 
supply,  and  most  of  the  stores  in  this  city  are  large  enough  to  deal  direct 
rather  than  pay  a  middle  wholesaler  profit. 

There  are  also  in  the  consular  district  at  least  a  dozen  towns,  such  as 
Woodstock,  IngersoU,  Strathroy,  &c.,  with  populations  varying  from  two 
or  three  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  These  are,  generally  speaking, 
manufacturing  towns,  in  all  of  which,  however,  we  might  do  a  share  of 
the  business. 

In  a  future  report  I  intend  giving  a  description  in  full  of  this  branch 
of  Canadian  business. 

MANUFACTURING  INTERESTS  OF  LONDON. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  this  city  are  so  remarkably  important 
as  to  demand  some  notice.  I  attach  a  list  of  someof  the  most  important 
branches,  with  the  estimated  capital  invested  in  each.  There  are  only 
eighty-eight  on  the  list,  but  there  are  probably  a  hundred  more,  com- 
paratively unimportant  in  size  and  capacity. 

This  is  so  large  a  subject  that  lack  of  space  forbids  my  treating  it  iu 
detail.  I  therefore  reserve  this  for  another  occasion  and  special  report, 
and  close  my  remarks  on  the  commercial  importance  of  London  by  say- 
ing that  the  output  of  these  factories  is  over  $  12,000,000  lumnally,  which 
added  to  wholesale  business,  $8,000,000,  gives  thecity  of  London  a  graad 
total  output  of  $20,000,000  per  annum.  The  output  from  neighboring 
cities  and  towns  of  my  consular  district  would  show  an  additional  sum 
of  $5,000,000. 

Staienvent  showing  ihe  varUmB  rMknufaoturing  inAmsiries  oarried  on  in  eitg  cf  London, 

Ontario f  and  esiimaied  capital. 


No. 


1 
o 

2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
10 
1 
9 
1 


Description. 


Afrionltaral  •  implement  fonO' 

dries 

Baby-cairiajre  manufactory 

Discait  ami  couCectionerj 

Boot  and  sboe  

Box-makom  (paper) 

Brass  foundries 

Breweries. 

Brush  and  broom  makers 

Car  works 

Carriaf^e-body  maker 

Carriage  fttctories 

Chemical  works  

Cigar  fftotorios 

Clothing 


Estimated 
capital. 


1500,000 
15,000 

250,000 

250.000 
10,000 
25,000 

500,000 
25^000 

110,000 

(•) 
125,000 

75,000 
175,000 

(*) 


No. 


2 
3 
6 

4 

e 

12 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 
1 


Description. 


Goflbe  and  spice  miUs. 

Engine  builders 

Flour  and  grist  mills. 
Furniture  MOtories  .. 

Newspapers 

Oil  renneries 

Piano 

Pottery 

Scale 

Screw 

Soap 

Stove  foundries 

Tanneries 

Wo<^en  mill 


Bstimat«d 
capitaL 


$ICLOO0 
350.  OM 
3S0.9M 
300.  MO 
100. 000 
1,500  1160 
(•) 

(*) 
(') 
(*) 

2st.ooe 

100,  MO 

(*; 


*  Where  there  is  only  one  firm  in  the  business  I  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  giro  estimated  capital 
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HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS  IN  CANADA— GENERAL  HINTS. 

The  proximity  of  this  market  to  our  own  and  the  similarity  of  its  de- 
mands make  it  rather  a  home  than  a  foreign  trade^  hence  it  deserves 
more  attention  than  any  other  outside  market  we  sell  to,  and  moreover 
its  credit  is  better,  payments  more  prompt  and  certain  and  more  easily 
looked  after  than  any  other  we  deal  with. 

When  it  is  contended  that  in  sixteen  hoars  and  for  a  less  nnmber  of 
dollars  a  salesman  can  reach  this  city  irom  New  York,  it  is  rather  as- 
tonishing more  do  not  come.  And,  moreover,  all  large  New  York  houses 
have  Western  travelers,  who,  in  going  to  their  territory,  can  make  as 
quick  a  run  from  New  York  to  Chicago  via  this  place,  and  by  stopping 
three  days  in  Canada  can  make  Toronto  and  Hamilton  and  Loudon, 
which  rank  after  Montreal  in  Canada  as  do  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore  after  New  York  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  aware  there  is  a  prejudice  against  this  on  account  of  trouble 
with  Canadian  customs,  but  if  our  merchants  will  send  only  piece  sam- 
ples that  are  not  marketable  they  will  have  no  trouble ;  or,  if  whole  ones, 
let  them  pay  duty,  as  they  can  easily  dispose  of  them  to  the  retail 
dealers  and  get  out  whole;  that  is,  if  they  do  not  desire  the  trouble  of 
bonding  them. 

Many  American  firms  send  men  here  either  too  late  or  too  early  in  the 
season  to  secure  the  trade,  seeming  to  think  that  when  their  travelers 
have  nothing  to  do  at  home,  or  their  season  being  over,  they  might  as 
well  send  them  to  Canada.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  It  must  be  re- 
meuibered  that  in  Ontario  the  season  and  climate  correspond  with 
Michigan  and  New  England,  and  the  time  to  strike  the  market  is  about 
the  same  time  as  the  corresponding  season  just  across  the  border. 

Travelers  sent  here  out  of  season  can  do  no  business,  and  they  re- 
turn home  and  report  no  orders,  say  there  is  no  trade  to  be  done,  and 
give  the  market  a  bad  reputation  most  undeservedly ;  this  is  just  as  it 
would  be  if  a  home  market  were  worked  out  of  season.  Some  mer- 
chants also  seem  to  think  that  any  kind  of  men  will  do  for  Canada,  and 
consequently  send  young  men  here,  mere  boys,  with  loose  hal)its,  who 
cannot  do  any  business  at  home  or  anywhere  else  on  account  of  lack  of 
ability,  laziness,  and  want  of  fitness  for  the  position  and  business. 

Instead  of  doing  this  in  a  market  where  competition  is  close  and  keen, 
worked  with  first-class  men  from  England  always  around  and  ready  for 
an  opening,  they  should  send  our  best  Informed  men  and  our  best  sales- 
men to  meet  and  cope  with  them.  And  it  is  a  fact  I  have  noticed  that 
the  young  and  worthless  commercial  travelers  are  always  complaining 
of  bad  business,  whereas  the  old,  energetic  business  men  seldom  fail  to 
meet  with  success  and  leave  with  their  order4)ooks  well  filled. 

I  have  just  seen  one  of  our  American  travelers  who  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining an  order  for  20,000  pairs  Club  skates  from  one  house.  He  was 
a  sharp,  shrewd  man,  or  he  would  not  have  got  it.  For  this  kind  of  man 
there  are  more  such  orders,  but  they  must  be  watched  and  w(»rked  for. 

HOW  TO  SHEET  THE    BEQUrBEMERTS   OF  CANADIAN  OUSTOM-HOUSBS. 

All  American  invoices  should  invariably  be  marked  ^<  Certified 
correct:  no  prison  labor  employed  in  manufacture.''  This  to  be 
signed  by  the  firm  of  exporters  from  the  United  States.  The  failure  of 
putting  this  on  each  invoice  of  goods  sent  here,  it  being  required 
by  Canadian  custom  officials,  frequently  results  in  the  goods  being  de- 
tained until  the  invoice  ean  be  returned  to  shippers  to  be  properly^ 
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certified.  One  hoase  in  New  York  lost  an  annual  trade  of  $20,000  by 
repeated  carelessness  of  shipper  in  this  particalar.  Again,  each  case 
shonld  be  numbered,  as  it  may  be  in  bond  and  required  to  be  taken  ont 
separately.  A  distinct  set  of  numbers  for  each  house  who  bays  here 
should  be  used,  instead  of  simply  the  number  of  the  case  in  the  order  it 
was  packed  by  the  American  firm  of  shippers.  This  plan  is  carried 
out  by  all  large  shippers  from  England  to  Canada.  The  exact  terms 
of  the  sale  should  also  be  shown  on  the  invoice,  as  frequently  it  reads 
net  cash,  while  the  terms  are  really  sixty  or  ninety  days.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind,  where  no  time  is  inserted,  the  Canadian  customs  add  5  per 
cent,  to  the  invoice  and  charge  duty  thereon. 

These  items  are  important  and  should  be  carefully  attended  to  if  cor 
merchants  desire  to  build  up  and  make  a  success  of  the  trade  of  all  kinds 
in  this  market. 

I  again  desire  to  call  attention  to  bonded  business,  which,  let  our  mer- 
chants remember,  they  can  sell  almost  every  imported  article  they  bring 
into  New  York  in  this  market  and  make  a  profit  thereon,  as  most  of  the 
retailers  handling  this  class  of  goods  buy  from  the  Montreal  wholesale 
houses,  who  make  a  profit  thereon. 

We  can  import  foreign  goods  to  the  United  States  and  reimport  them 
in  bond  without  paying  United  States  duty,  and  lay  them  down  here 
as  cheap  as  the  Montreal  merchants,  and  make  their  profit. 

Canadian  customs  are  the  most  important  factors  in  our  trade  with  the 
Dominion,  and  the  officers  in  charge  are  rendered  overzealons  some- 
times by  the  fact  that  they  receive,  I  believe,  one*  half  of  the  x)roceed8 
of  all  seizures  and  fines,  even  though  the  same  be  made  by  themselves, 
and  I  understand  some  officers  make  more  from  this  source  than  they 
receive  in  salary. 

While  their  action  in  many  cases  may  be  justifiable,  sometimes  it  is 
doubtful.  The  seizures  are  the  means  of  establishing  a  higher  rating, 
or  other  obstructions  to  goods  coming  in.  Further,  these  seizures  are 
always  likely  to  be  sustained  by  the  commissioner  of  customs,  as  lie  on 
general  principles  desires  to  sustain  his  subordinate  officers. 

The  actual  prices  paid  for  goods  and  the  export  discounts  go  for 
nought  with  them,  and  they  only  take  as  a  valuation  for  duty  such 
prices  and  discounts  as  are  published  in  the  trade  journals  of  the  United 
States. 

CANADIAN  CUSTOMS  DISCEIMINATION  AGAINST  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  are  samples  of  this  as  regards  rubber  shoes, 
table  oilcloths,  and  hardware,  and  I  append  another  more  striking  case 
in  detail,  where  we  are  certainly  done  an  injustice  by  the  customs  au- 
thorities here.  Full  details  are  given,  as  the  trade  in  Paris  greens  prob- 
ably amounts  to  $500,000  per  annum,  and  we  should  and  would  secure 
all  the  trade  if  treated  as  the  most  favored  nation,  our  prices  being 
really  lower  than  theirs.  I  think  this  particular  case  should  be  at  once 
looked  into,  and,  if  possible,  corrected  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, as  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  we  are  very  unreasonably  dis- 
criminated against  in  it. 

In  the  United  States  they  have  a  Paris  green  combination  ^eguIa^ 
ing  the  price  for  deep  shade  both  for  home  consumption  and  export,  the 
export  prices  being,  of  course,  considerably  less  than  prices  for  home 
consumption,  and  when  we  try  and  bring  it  into  this  country  we  buy  at 
the  low  price  and  have  to  pay  duty  on  the  high  or  home  price.  This 
^ft  understand,  and  possibly.it  is  right  .enough  and  satisfactory,  for  it 
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applies  to  deep  shade  only,  the  only  shade  made  in  the  American 
market. 

To  make  the  deep  shaiie  the  manufacturers  always  have  in  each  batch 
some  that  is  off  or  inferior  in  color,  and  which  in  value  is  worth  some 
2  or  3  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  deep  shade,  and  this  particular 
quality  is  not  offered  or  allowed  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  by  the  combination;  consequently  it  is  sold  to  Canadian  buyers 
at  2  or  3  cents  per  barrel  less  than  the  combination  price  for  the  supe- 
rior article.  Thus  the  United  States  dnd  an  outlet  for  it.  What  we  con- 
tend is,  that  the  inferior  article,  not  having  an  official  list  value,  should 
be  allowed  to  be  entered  at  Canadian  customs  at  the  sworn  invoice  price, 
and  not  have  to  pay  duty  as  per  figures  given  herewith. 

« 

DBEP  SHADE. 


Combination  price  in  United  States  for  export. 
BaiMd  to  list  price  of 


200keg 
lots. 

100-keg 
lots. 

50keg 
lots. 

Centt, 
12 
15 

1^ 

CenU. 
13 
17 

Per 
pound. 


Omte. 

14 
17i 


OFF  SHADE. 


Invoice  price  of  olfshade 
Duty  paid  on 


12 
174 


Which  shows  that,  regardless  of  cost  or  quality,  the  duty  on  first-class 
goods  is  always  charged.  This  shuts  out  the  American  article  every 
time  when  the  appraisement  of  goods  is  thus  rated;  but  the  English  ar- 
ticle suffers  under  no  such  disadvantages,  as,  if  the  English  invoice  calls 
for  price  of  10  cents  per  barrel,  that  is  all  duty  is  collected  on. 

CANADA'S    COMMEBGE. 

Having  dealt  with  the  trade  of  my  own  consular  district,  which  is 
of  comparatively  small  importance  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
whole  country,  the  appended  tables,  which  have  never  been  published 
in  the  forms  given,  and  were  compiled  from  various  sources  by  myself, 
are  interesting  and  valuable,  as  they  treat  in  a  remarkably  analytical 
way  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  trade  to  all  countries  and  of  the 
percentages  of  trade  done  by  each  and  the  percentage  of  Canada's 
exports  thereto. 

Some  of  the  more  important  features  which  closely  concern  the  United 
States  are  as  follows,  and  proves  that  we  may  well  be  proud  of  leading 
all  other  countries  in  imports  to  Canada,  and  especially  Great  Britain. 
From  the  api>ended  table  it  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  trade  of  the  Dominion  is  done  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  total  trade  with  the  two  countries  combined  forming  last 
year  88.92  per  cent,  of  the  whole  external  trade  of  the  country;  38.10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  were  from  and  46.93  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
ports were  to  England,  and  48.74  per  cent,  of  the  imports  were  from 
and  44.55  per  cent,  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States.  The  next  larg- 
est amount  of  trade  done  was  with  the  West  Indies  and  South  America, 
being  3.03  and  1.35  per  cent.,  respectively,  of  the  whole  trade. 
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The  exports  to  Great  Britain  exceeded  the  imports  daring  the  past 
year  by  $366,409,  while  the  imports  from  exceeded  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  by  $13,348,543. 

The  exports  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  been  much  greater  in  valae 
than  from  any  other  of  the  provinces,  and  in  1885  they  formed,  com- 
bined, 74.32  per  cent,  of  the  totaL  Id  proportion  to  population  it  will  be 
seen  that  British  Columbia  exports  considerably  more  home  produce 
than  any  other  province.  In  1882  the  value  was  nearly  $53  per  head, 
and  the  exports  both  from  ]^ew  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  are  in  the 
same  proportion  of  greater  value  than  from  Quebec  auid  Ontario.  The 
exports  £rom  Manitoba  in  the  past  year  were  $499,637  in  excess  of  that 
of  1884,  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  home  produce  exported  in  1885  was  16.22  per  cent, 
per  head,  being  52  cents  per  head  less  than  in  the  preceding  year  and 
$2.40  per  head  less  than  in  1881. 

We  have,  however,  to  regret  that  our  trade  should  show  the  greatest 
decrease,  $5,393,844,  or  9.22  per  cent,  more  than  double  that  of  Great 
Britain,  our  next  greatest  cempetitor,  who  loses  $2,165,807,  or  only  4.05 
per  cent,  of  the  total  trade. 

We  further  impair  our  handsome  balance  of  trade  by  increasing 
our  consumption  of  Canadian  products  by  2.35  per  cent.,  or  $912,194, 
while  England  gets  still  further  ahead  of  us  by  decreasing  her  con- 
sumption of  exports  $1,838,522,  or  4.25  per  cent.,  which  is  really  6.60  of 
gain  on  us,  and  which,  added  to  our  decrease  in  loss  of  trade  over  her 
of  4.27  per  cent,  leave  us  10.87  per  cent,  behind  them  at  the  end  of 
tbc  year.  This  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  will  not  be  if  an 
active  campaign  for  trade  is  begun,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  given 
hints,  and  by  the  method  before  quoted  sought  to  show  how  and  where 
it  may  be  done.  London  is  comparatively  a  small  market,  bat  it  is  an 
index  of  the  condition  of  affairs  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  the 
remedy  suggested  for  this  place  will  apply  equally  as  well  to  our  trade 
all  over  the  Dominion. 

Comparative  statement  of  Caruulian  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  foreign  oountrieB  for 

the  years  1884  and  1885. 

IMPORTS. 


Conntriet. 


Great  Britain... 
United  Statea. . . 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Holland 

Belgium 

Newfoundland. . 
West  Indies .... 
South  America.. 
China  and  Japan 

Australasia 

Switzerland 

Other  countries. 

Totels 


116.397,048 


$43. 677, 143 

$41, 511, 336 

58, 480, 121 

53, 095. 277 

1,000,076 

1,776,172 

2, 071, 644 

2. 173, 938 

803,182 

208,314 

50,700 

64.603 

88.030 

116, 482 

306,890 

358,906 

468,861 

506,228 

781,100 

850,898 

8,430,472 

8,475.066 

1.007,456 

1,214,004 

1,957,061 

2, 557, 821 

1,075 

2,231 

240, 433 

221, 176 

1.000,514 

1«  219, 685 

108,041,480 


Increase. 


$85,096 
102,894 


13,807 
27,552 
52,606 
87,367 


44,604 


509,870 
256 


150,121 


Decrease. 


$2,166,807 
6,398,844 


94,888 


480,792 
404,652 


19,257 


7, 455,  557 


Bate 

per 

cent. 


4.95 

9.22 

5.03 

4.04 

24.18 

27.87 

80.08 

17.18 

7,97 

55.14 

1.20 

27.06 

toies 

18.06 

&00 

14.03 


6.40 


Per 

cent.  of. 
teade. 


38.00 

4a  74 

1.6S 

2.00 

as 

0.06 

an 

0.33 
0.46 
0.32 
8.19 

1.H 

2.35 

0.20 
LIS 


100.00 
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C<nnparative  statement  of  Canadian  imports  and  exports^  ^-c— Contiuued. 

EXPORTS. 


Countries. 


Great  Britain... 
United  States... 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy  

Holland 

Belgiam 

Newfoundland . . 

West  Indies 

South  America  . 
China  and  Japan 

Australasia 

Other  countries. 

Totals  — 


Value. 


1884. 


1885. 


$43. 
88. 


1. 
3, 
1. 


736, 

840, 

390,! 

195. 

144, 

172, 

247, 

15, 
287,: 
920, 
119, 
277. 

tfO. 
502, 
496, 


227 

♦41. 877. 705 

540 

39, 752,  734 

955 

303, 309 

575 

264, 075 

092 

132,695 

252 

166,730 

151 

147,550 

500 

24,094 

878 

72.385 

450 

1. 670, 068 

569 

2, 535,  k*83 

88B 

1.461,206 

979 

29,918 

181 

415,887 

264 

383,822 

91,400,496        89,238,361 


Increase. 


$912, 194 


68.500 


8,594 


183,823 


Decrease. 

$1.  858. 52t 
"'86.' 046 


11,397 

5,532 

99,601 


214, 003 
249,482 
584,286 

'  31,"  061 

86.294 

112,442 


2, 168. 135 


Sato 

per 

cent. 


4.25 

2.35 

22.42 

35. 02 

7.01 

8.21 

40.30 

55.45 

74.81 

12.99 

18.73 

14.30 

50.04 

17.18 

22.26 


2.37 


Per 
cent,  of 
trade. 


46.98 
44.  C5 
0.34 
0.29 
0.15 
0.19 
0.16 
0.03 
0.08 
1.87 
2.84 
1.64 
0.03 
0.47 
0.43 


loaoo 


My  own  coneeption  of  my  daties  as  consul  has  led  me  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  commercial  relations  and  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  find  and  keep  open  all  existing  trade,  and  wherever  pos- 
sible to  create  new  business  and  make  room  for  more  of  oar  goods  and 
productions.  To  this  end,  during  l4ie  past  year  I  have  written  several 
hundred  letters  to  merchants,  mauufacturers,  inventors,  and  others,  and 
in  all  cases  have  had  pleasant  acknowledgments  and  thanks,  and  gen- 
erally they  have  acted  upon  my  information  and  have  either  sent 
agents  over,  or  through  me  have  opened  negotiations  with  the  parties 
here. 

One  firm  of  American  water- works  contractors  are  figuring  on  and 
bidding  for  $1,000,000  of  work,  solely  through  my  introduction  and  as- 
sistance, as  it  was  a  field  they  had  never  before  been  in  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  its  opportunities. 

I  have  also  introduced  several  American  inventions  and  patents,  aud 
they  seem  to  take  very  well.  In  fact,  since  our  nation  leads  the  world 
in  inventive  genius,  some  recognition  should  be  had  for  that  most  Im- 
portant class  of  men,  and  I  believe  that  if  a  copy  of  the  Patent  Office 
Gazette  were  furnished  to  each  consulate  and  kept  on  file  there,  it  would 
greatly  assist  these  excellent  men  and  often  sell  their  foreign  rights, 
where,  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  people  of  for- 
eign countries,  they  as  a  rule  lie  dormant  and  unremunerative.  Any 
of  our  consuls,  by  glancing  over  this  publication,  might  see  something 
that  by  simply  calling  the  attention  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  and 
referring  him  to  tlie  inventor  would  probably  result  in  a  sale. 

It  is  my  will  to  keep  always  on  file  American  produce  market  reports, 
and  I  find  it  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  shippers,  frequently  resulting 
in  consignments  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  made  for  lack  of 
knowledge  of  prices. 

I  have,  ready  to  forward  to  the  War  Department  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  a  wheel  and  a  revolver  that  have  been  laid  before  the 
British  Government  for  adoption,  both  of  which  strongly  recommend 

themSf^l^^''  '^■n  a/»o/\nnt-.  t\f  afflAiAnn.v  and  Bimnlip.itv. 
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I  have  also  placed  in  hands  of  reputable  real-estate  men  here,  lands 
in  Florida  and  Georgia,  and  their  purpose  is  to  organize  colonizatioD 
companies  which  will  greatly  benefit  the  sections  named,  and  will  absorb 
a  proportion  of  the  annual  emigration  from  this  place  and  direct  it  to 
a  section  where  it  will  do  much  good. 

WM.  D'H.  WASHINGTON, 

Commercial  Agent, 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

,  Londotij  February^  1887. 


OTTAWA. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent  HotchMss  at  Ottawa. 

The  trade  returns  for  1886  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  un- 
usually delayed,  and  will  be  still  further  delayed  agreeable  to  law  and 
courtesy,  until  after  the  convening  of  parliament  in  April  next,  bat  by 
courtesy  I  am  enabled  to  Compile  a  summary  of  the  chief  points  of 
interest  to  the  commercial  world,  and  which  at  the  present  time  will, 
I  opine,  prove  of  unusual  interest,  at  least  so  far  as  it  goes  to 
show  the  important  part  which  the  United  States  assumes  in  sup- 
plying Canada  with  its  productions,  and  also  in  contrast  with  its 
purchases  from  the  mother  country,  and  the  character  of  its  purchases 
from  each. 

As  even  a  summary  will  necessarily  be  lengthy,  I  am  compelled  to 
leave  the  chief  lessons  to  be  absorbed  by  the  review  largely  to  the  stu- 
dent of  political  economy,  or  as  the  basis  of  further  reports.  I  may  be 
permitted  a  few  general  observations  upon  the  figures  which  the  returns 
disclose. 

In  the  subjoined  table  of  total  exports  and  imports,  with  duty 
paid  each  year,  the  falling  off  of  exports  the  last  five  years,  and  the 
increase  per  capita  of  duties  collected  on  imports  are  all  noticeable  fea- 
tures. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  Domin- 
ion during  the  eigl^teen  years  embraced  in  the  table  is  fully  25 
per  cent.,  the  increase  in  this  manner  of  taxation  becomes  very  sig- 
nificant. 

It  would  also  appear  that  as  the  great  northwest  territories  have  been 
opened  up  within  the  period  in  which  the  decline  is  shown  to  exist, 
with  all  their  immense  producing  capacity  added  to  its  resources,  that 
detrimental  causes  were  at  work  which  would  ordinarily  call  for  in- 
vestigation. 
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Total  exports  aUd  imports  hy  yean. 


Tiaealjetn. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
18i5 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Total  ex- 
ports. 


$57,567,888 
60, 474, 781 
73.573,400 
74, 173, 618 
82,639,663 
89,789.922 
89. 351, 928 
77, 886, 979 
80,966.435 
75. 875, 393 
79, 823. 667 
71. 491, 255 
87.911.458 
98,290.823 

102, 137  203 
98.085,804 
91,406,496 
89, 238, 861 
85, 251, 814 


Total  im- 
porta. 


$73,459,644 

70, 415, 165 

74,  814, 339 

96,  092, 971 

111,460,527 

128.011,281 

128. 213, 582 

123, 070, 283 

OK,  210, 346 

99, 327, 962 

93, 081, 787 

81, 964. 427 

86, 489, 747 

105, 330, 840 

119,419,500 

132, 254, 022 

116,897,043 

108, 941, 486 

101,424.561 


Entered  fOr 
conanmption. 


Daty  col- 
lected. 


Dntjper 
capita  of 
popula- 
tion. 


$71,985,806 

67. 402. 170 

71, 237. 603 

86. 9^17, 482 

107,709,116 

127, 514, 594 

127. 404. 160 

119, 618.  657 

H  733, 218 

96. 300, 483 

01,199,577 

80,841,698 

71. 872, 340 

01,611,604 

112,648,927 

123. 137. 010 

108, 180. 044 

102, 710, 019 

89. 602. 694 


$8,819. 
8.298, 
0,462, 
11,843, 
J  3, 045. 
13, 017, 
14,421, 
15. 3G1. 
12, 833, 
12, 548, 
12, 795. 
12.939, 
14, 138. 
18.  500. 
21,708, 
23. 172, 
20. 164. 
19,133, 
19,448, 


431 
909 
940 
655 
493 
730 
882 
382 
114 
451 
693 
540 
849 
785 
837 
808 
963 
958 
123 


$2  62 
2  43 


74 
89 
64 
63 
93 
19 
44 
89 
46 
8  50 
8  83 
25 
02 
26 
68 
29 
49 


The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  will  average  per  year  $20,048,054. 

Ca%ada  exports  by  countries. 


Conntriea. 

1885. 

1886. 

1 

Goontries. 

1885l 

1886. 

Oreat Britain  ..^ 

United  SUtos 

Fi-ance 

n-AmiAnv  -  - - 

$41,871,991 

84,783.254 

803, 800 

264,076 

24,004 

72,885 

132,695 

166,730 

147,650 

83,372 

21, 805 

2,628,837 

216,914 

310, 912 

55,705 

$41, 640, 304 

83,747,471 

534,863 

258,298 

7,587 

6.565 

53,075 

245.450 

108,601 

71,747 

63,118 

2, 121, 670 

185.452 

352,519 

85,856 

Argentine  Bepnblio. 

Urupuav --. 

United  SUtes  of  Co- 
lombia   

$702,286 
152,109 

23,838 

1, 070. 968 

162, 702 

20. 500 
415,887 
132,156 

2,948,217 

2. 021, 266 

5.714 

$577,758 
41,088 

8,318 

Holland 

Newfoundland 

St.  Pierre 

1, 751. 974 

Reljrjmn 

286,428 

Spain 

Sandwich  Islands  . . . 

Anstralia    

All  other  conntries. . 

Estimated  as  un  re- 
tamed  to  United 
States 

18, 197 

PortuKal 

259,960 

itoiy .....:. 

Norway 

153,396 

Japan  and  China 

West  Indies 

2, 781, 198 

British.  French,  and 
BratU 

Coin  and  bullion  to 
United  States 

Coin  and  bullion  to 
Great  Britain 

54,206 

Chili  and  Pern 

2,325 

89, 238, 361 

85, 251, 314 

The  most  strenaous  efforts  are  beiug  made  through  the  national  pol- 
icy of  a  high  protective  tariff  to  foster  and  build  up  every  character  of 
manufactures,  and  with  much  commendable  success  in  many  impor- 
tant branches.  While  the  volume  of  neither  the  exports  nor  imports 
indicates  that  a  very  material  progress  has  been  made,  Canada's  own 
manufactures  are,  however,  certainlj'  supplying  a  very  perceptible 
quantum  of  her  necessities. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  table  I  must  state  that  it  covers  the 
total  of  exports,  viz,  produce  not  of  Canada  as  well  as  of  Canada. 

In  1885  $13,054,843,  and  in  1886  $10,275,808,  of  merchandise  "  not 
the  produce  of  Canada'^  should  be  deducted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fol- 
low into  previous  years,  but  a  deduction  of  like  character  is  applicable 
to  each*. 

I  am  supposing  that  these  sums  represent  the  value  of  merchandise 
having  its  origin  in  the  United  States,  and  simply  passing  through  the 
Dominion  from  the  west  to  the*  Canadian  seaboard  for  foreign  shipment, 
and  which  is  largely  the  result  of  competition  between  carriers,  both  by 
rail  and  water. 
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These  legitimate  deductions  decrease  the  snm  of  the  exports  to  ma- 
terially changed  figures,  and  properly  credited  add  largely  to  the  United 
States  exports. 

England's  highest  aathority,  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  stated  that  *^the  ex- 
port returns  aa^e  the  best  comioercial  barometer  of  any  country." 

The  barometrical  reading  for  Canada,  as  shown  during  the  last  five 
years,  is  a  decline  from  $102,173,203  in  1882,  to  $74,W6,506  in  1886,  or 
oTer  25  per  cent. 

Character  of  Canada^s  exports. 


Prtduce  and  not  pro- 
duce of 

1885. 

1886. 

Produce  and  not  pro- 
duce of 

1885. 

1886.     ' 

Agricultural  prodncta. 
Animals    and     their 
product 

$19,120,366 

26,503,994 
7, 976, 313 

22, 373, 805 
3,836,470 

#21,441,818 

28, 077, 618 

869,033 

22, 865, 087 

4, 147, 287 

Manufnchires 

$3,794,229 

658,487 

2,020,980 

2,948,217 

$3,306,381 

706.461 

56,531 

2,781,196 

Miscellaneous 

Coin  and  bullion 

Other  estimated 

Tneflsheries 

The  foreata          

The  minea 

89,238,361 

85^351,314 

IMPORTS. 

The  more  practical  American  will  find  greatest  interest  in  what  we 
sell  to  oar  Canadian  neighbors,  rather  than  what  she  sells  to  others, 
though  the  relative  amount  she  may  sell  to  the  United  States  is  cer- 
tainly an  important  and  interesting  feature. 

To  the  end  that  it  may  be  seen  not  only  the  value  of,  bat  in  what  oar 
trade  consists,  I  shall  be  more  elaborate  in  the  tables  of  imports  ex- 
hibits. 

In  the  first  table  may  be  found  the  total  valuss  of  the  imports  by  years, 
while  the  following  table  gives  the  value  of  imports  by  countries,  on  the 
basis  of  goods  entered  for  consumption* 

Imports  by  countries. 


From   whence 
ported. 


im* 


Oreat  Britain 

United  States 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Bcif;ium 

Spain 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria 

China 

Italy 

Turkey 

Greece 

Japan ^ 

West  India  Islands 

Brazil 

British  East  India 
Dutch  East  India  . . 

Mauritiuii 

Newfoundland 

Spanish  possessions 

Australia 

Africa 

All  other8._ 


1885. 


Dutiable 
goods. 


$30,702,350 

81,231,947 

1,712,824 

1,888,840 

265,575 

396, 529 

342, 707 

57,645 

215, 807 

04,867 

1, 001,  896 

81, 915 

161,330 

02,679 

13,  249 

3, 102,  G58 

1,060,259 

211.141 

^.015 

89.622 

5,006 

256,758 

1,010 

5.044 

43,642 


78,269.618 


Free  goods. 


$10,704,418 

15, 919, 254 

223,257 

232, 423 

72,210 

82, 731 

5,508 

2,721 

1,859 

344 

530. 272 

26.247 

7,479 

64 

863. 034 

130,799 

86,019 

12, 174 

4,194 


345,109 
2,767 
1,221 

149, 875 
35,432 


Total. 


20. 440, 401 


$41,406,777 

47, 151, 201 

1, 085, 581 

2,121.200 

337, 785 

479,260 

349, 215 

60,366 

217,666 

95,211 

1, 622, 168 

108,102 

168,800 

92, 738 

876. 2^3 

3.  323, 355 

1, 146. 278 

2^3,315 

58,100 

89,622 

351, 105 

259^  525 

2,  231 

154, 919 

79,  074 

102, 710,  019 


1886. 


Dutiable 
goods. 


$30, 385, 797 

29,650,876 

1, 720. 853 

1.932,539 

231,049 

453, 873 

372, 577 

54,049 

203,046 

60,893 

449,422 

89.319 

142, 325 

108,597 

15,528 

3, 183. 635 

968,507 

98,011 

73.846 

77,308 

4,208 

880.272 


1,003 
02,706 


70. 658, 819 


Free  gooda. 


$10,215,402 

15, 196, 163 

254,305 

222,984 

70,029 

57, 5M 

6,888 

2.428 

39 

60G 

496(842 

17, 378 

2. 693 


1,470,793 

110,830 

112,458 

19,004 

880,053 

2.686 

13,700 

248,325 

40, 512 

28,948,875 


Total. 


$40, 001, 199 
44,858,039 
1.075^218 
2,155.523 
301,972 
510.907 
379,465 
56,477 
203.085 
70,550 
946,204 
106,697 
145, 016 
108,587 
1,486,321 
8.244,474 
1,100.063 
117, 105 
73,846 
•        77,303 
384,321 
332,908 
13.790 
249.828 
103,308 


00,602,691 
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While  the  United  Statet?  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  volume 
of  her  trade  with  Great  Britain's  own  dependency,  the  fact  of  contiguity 
must  not  be  too  reliantly  depended  upon  for  its  continuity,  nor  because 
other  countries  are  so  far  behind  in  the  race  can  any  effort  be  relaxed 
to  maintain  this  ascendency. 

There  never  was  the  time  in  the  history  of  the  commercial  world  when 
more  strained  efforts  were  put  forth  for  business  with  the  outside'world 
than  has  been  for  the  past  few  years,  and  still  is  being  constantly 
develop^  by  England,  Germany,  and  France,  while  the  unscrupulous 
means  employed  by  the  German  merchants  and  manufacturers  has  no 
parallel. 

The  most  desperate  efforts  coupled  with  perseverance  are  requisite 
to  a  continuance  of  the  present  favorable  position.  But  this  should 
not  satisfy.  With  the  steady  increase  of  manufactures  and  the  gen- 
eral industries  of  the  United  States,  even  in  a  normal  condition  of  proS- 
perity,  the  necessity  for  an  expansion  of  its  foreign  trade  is  obvious. 
Who  or  what  trader  does  not  know  that  the  nearer  to  the  base  of  sup- 
ply the  customer  can  be  found,  the  safer  and  in  every  degree  more 
8atisfa<itO)  y  is  the  business  to  both  parties. 

A  consul's  natural  pride  of  country  leads  to  a  desire  that  the  products 
of  his  country  should  be  plentifully  seen  and  known  in  the  laod  of  his 
official  residence,  but  his  official  hours  and  duties  preclude  efforts  on 
his  part  toward  their  introduction,  beyond  his  usually  slight  ability  of 
general  representation  of  supposed  merits.  Those  directly  interested 
must,  entertaining  any  hope  of  success,  assume  in  person  the  aggres- 
sive, that  every  disadvantage  as  well  as  prospective  advantage  may 
be  personally  known  early.  I  say  "personally,''  for  while  the  ordinary 
drummer  is  a  requisite  factor,  he  can  never  accomplish  half  of  that 
which  is  in  the  power  of  the  principal. 

A  mutual  acquaintance  should  also,  for  many  prudential  reasons, 
exist  between  buyer  and  seller,  and  no  part  of  the  capital  of  a  careful, 
judicious  manufacturer  or  trader  is  invested  to  better  advantage  than 
that  portion  expeuded  for  costs  of  an  annual  trip  amongst  his  custom- 
ers, not  alone  to  know  his  correspondents,  but  the  peculiarities  of  his 
trade  and  section. 

The  man  who  comes  into  Canada  will  quickly  observe  that  the  class 
of  goods  which  the  people  require,  both  from  necessity  and  taste,  is  not, 
or  is  to  a  limited  extent,  the  same  description  or  character  of  goods 
which  New  York  or  Philadelphia  may  require,  or  he  may  discover  that 
the  nature  of  his  customers'  business,  or  his  manner  of  conducting^  it, 
or  his  personal  habits,  a  something  which,  when  fully  analyzed,  leads 
up  either  to  a  discontinuance,  or  extra  pressure  looking  to  an  increase. 

I  am  able  to  assure  that  the  Canadian  people  generally  are  more  than 
favorably  disposed  toward  American  productions  and  American  trades- 
men. Contiguity  and  dispatch  in  procuring  are  also  leading  objects, 
while  constant  and  pleasant  intercourse  an^  knowledge  of  all  that  is 
daily  occurring  in  the  States  leads  to  a  degree  of  close  familiarity,  so- 
cially and  commercially. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  genera]  character  of  the  articles  imported  from 
the  States  will  reveal  the  truth  of  this  condition.  It  will  also  reveal 
a  fact,  that  in  many  very  important  branches  of  American  manufact- 
ures Great  Britain  is  supplying  the  Canadian  demand  almost  to  our 
ex^clusion.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  cotton  statistics.  Four  and  one- 
half  millions  from  Great  Britain  against  one  million  from  the  United 
States.  The  raw  material  we  have  raised  (largely)  and  Great  Britain 
manufactures  it,  and  returns  it  quickly  to  our  doorsteps.    In  1886,  ia 
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the  article  of  thread  alone,  on  spool  and  in  bank,  Great  Britain  ^old  to 
Canada  $523,891,  while  the  United  States  sold  $14,392. 

Space  will  permit  only  these  examples,  but  they  can  be  plentifully 
found  in  cotton  goods,  and  in  numberless  other  descriptions  of  mercban- 
disc  quite  as  inexplicable  (at  leas*^  to  a  consul)  as  the  on?s  referred  to 
and  which  may  be  separately  analyzed  to  great  advantage. 

If,  as  is  stated  ^^  the  annual  value  of  our  American  manufactures  is 
$1,500,000,000  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain"  (popularly  supposed 
to  be  the  workshop  of  the  world),  what  possibilities  are  still  remaining 
for  enlargement  of  this  volume,  with  such  character  of  opx>ortunities 
for  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise  to  be  availed  of. 

While  ^^American  manufactures  have  during  the  last  three  years  in- 
creased 600  per  cent,  Great  Britain  has  increased  only  100,"  is  there  not 
in  this  fact  an  incentive  toward  watching  for  weak  spots  in  the  com- 
mercial armor,  that  we  may  strengthen  while  we  enlarge  ? 

To  further  show  the  character  and  depth  of  interest  in  commercial 
matters  and  in  behalf  of  their  industries,  which  will  be  seen  to  charac- 
terize foreign  powers,  I  will  state  that  the  local  legislature  of  British 
Columbia  has  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Dominion  Parliament 
to  appoint  and  send  a  qualified  and  experienced  person  to  Asia  to 
gather  the  trade  statistics  with  a  full  knowledge  from  observation  of 
their  productions  and  commercial  pursuits,  as  a  basis  for  an  inter- 
change of  Canadian  products  and  a  general  commercial  trade. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  germ  growing  out  of  the  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  following  general  statement  of  imports  and  values  is  given,  that 
it  may  be  seen  specifically  the  nature  of  the  trade  of  Canada  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  only,  as  the  volume  of  the  commercial 
trade  with  other  countries,  seen  by  foregoing  tables,  is  of  sucU  minor 
importance.    The  following  is  on  the  basis  of  <^  entered  for  consumption  " : 

General  statement  of  importr. 


Artiolea  of  import 


Ale.  beer,  porter,  Sec 

Cattle,  horaes,  sheep,  siriDe  (living) 

Billiard  and  baf^atelle  tabl e« 

Baea  containing  fine  salt , 

Baking  powder. ./ 

Belts  and  tmssos 

Bells,  other  than  for  charohes 

Birdcages 

Blacking,  shoe  and  leather 

Black  lead 

Blueing,  lanndiy 

Books,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  dec,  maps  and  prkited  matter 

Book  tools  and  macnines  

Boot,  shoe,  and  stay  laces 

Braops.  suHpendera,' &c  

Brass,  and  mHniifactares  of   

BreudstuiTs,  grain,  and  producto  of,  except  wheat  flonr 

Wheat  flour 

Bricks  and  tiles,  all  kinds 

Brooms  of  all  kinds 

Brushes  of  all  kinds 

Buttons  of  all  kinds 

Candles  of  all  k«nds , 

Cane,  rattan,  si  lit,  &o 

Caplins  (unflnshed  Leghorn  hats) 

Carriages,  caHs,  railway,  bioyolea,  Sco 

Carpets 


188C. 


Imports        Imports 
from  Uni-    from  Great 
ted  Statea.       Brita  in. 


$30. 

8d0, 

3. 

121, 
20. 

6, 

3. 

86. 

8, 

1. 

724, 

12, 

12. 

32, 

217, 

1,365, 

777, 

7«, 

1. 

dS, 

W. 

14. 

8, 

1. 

805. 

2. 


640 
633 
017 
382 
664 
006 
881 
560 
067 
800 
033 
661 
450 
548 
195 
426 
830 
848 
861 
323 
049 
607 
201 
174 
104 
754 
354 


$147,  Jr 

1^54 

1,9.^ 

10,285 

67 

6,34? 

],02S 

4,563 

14,188 

7,817 

864,772 

25,225 

31,139 

5^,994 

60,458 

81.650 

9,718 

64,761 

126 

33,195 

142.563 

25,87? 

441 

27,334 

55.S39 
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Articles  of  import. 


Canes,  Jewel  snd  watch,  Slo 

Cellaloid,  molded,  &c 

Cements,  liydraalio,  &o ..... 
Chalk 


Chlckory 

Cider 

Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Coal: 

Anthracite 

BitaminoQS,  and  dost. 
Coke 


Coal  tar  and  pitch 

Cocoanats,  and  products  of 

Coffee,  green,  roast^^.  and  substitutes. 

Collars,  caffs,  shirt-fronts,  &q 

Combs,  dress  and  toilet 


Copper,  pig,  and  all  manufactures  of. 
Coraace 


Cordage. 

Corks  and  cork  wood 

Cotton,  and  manufsctures  of : 

Crapes,  all  kinds 

Crucibles 

Drugs,  medicines,  dyes,  ohemioals,  Ao 

Earthen,  china,  and  stone  ware 

Electric  and  galranio  apparatus 

Embroideries 

Emery  wheels 

Essences 

Excelsior  

•Tanoy  goods : 

Compositions,  Ac 

Beaas,  boxes,  ice 

Braids,  cords,  gimps,  Ac 

Bone,  shell,  horn,  iTory,  Ac 

Fans,  flowers,  ice 

In  lace  and  millinery < 

Toys,  dolls,  and  others , 

Teltrooflng,  and  other 

Fertiliaers 

Tlreworks 

Fish: 

Fresh,  salt,  and  pickled 

Sardines,  ico..  in  oil 

OTSters,  shell,  bulk,  and  oaa 

Oils,  and  products  of • . 

Package-t 

Flax,  hemp,  Jnte,  ico, : 

Cloths  and  fabrics 

All  others , 

Fruits,  nuts,  raisins,  ico 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of 

Gloves,  eyeiykind  

Gtold,  silTsr,  and  plated,  manuiitctures  of. .A. 

Grease,  axle,  and  uim  liar 

Gunpowder  and  explosires 

Gutta-percha  and  india-rubber  goods 

Hair,  andmanufacture^of 

HatSf  caps,  bonnets,  Sec,  not  fur 

Hay 


Honey 

Hops 

Inks,  writing  and  printing 

Iron  and  steel,  ana  all  manufactures  of,  including  i^sricnltiinJ  Implements.. 

Ivory,  manufactures  of 

Jellies,  Jams,  and  marm^ades 

Jet,  manufactures  of , 

Jewelry,  gold,  silrer,  and  metals 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of , , 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather,  glove,  kid,du> 

Lime , , 


Litbozraphic  stones . . . 
Hachine  card-clothing. 

liagio-lantems 

2£aXt  and  extract  of — 


1888. 


Imports 

Imports 

from  Uni- 

from Great 

ted  States. 

Britain. 

$14,653 

$14,034 

26 

20,046 

104,202 

0,000 

444 

347 

3,168 

10,805 

63 

106,000 

10,001 

4,027.081 

2,456,578 

171.072 

35,401 

4,265 

26,806 

1.016 

30,604 

30. 442 

113,071 

1,350 

80,438 

42,196 

23,210 

46.702 

66,060 

40,215 

73,056 

18.863 

25,064 

8,403 

1,040,206 

4,400,952 

1,146 

142,437 

S.672 

253 

460,047 

200.506 

41,415 

400, 131 

40,647 

1,244 

Xf  o*o 

58,484 

6,522 

310 

2,774 

200 

2,406 

286 

4,702 

8,075 

7,780 

14,731 

14,442 

02,860 

7,078 

14,284 

80,308 

268,024 

60,622 

612,508 

48,600 

51,271 

15,000 

4,027 

1,840 

0,212 

7 

112;  127 

1,778 

10,772 

87,840 

272,618 

13 

7.640 

841 

17,040 

44 

24,116 

053,777 

85,603 

807,708 

.      726,687 

827,025 

120, 181 

371,220 

408,147 

277,613 

4,841 

208.664 

154,778 

68,147 

7,006 

452 

77,546 

63,040 

408,450 

205,028 

22,063 

15.270 

604,541 

655,147 

6,697 

1,005 

51 

28,550 

14,803 

55,026 

10,806 

8,874,000 

4,261,508 

880 

1,154 

2,285 

24,076 

1,042 

4, 516 

818,843 

130,054 

42,856 

160.272 

684.271 

890.783 

82,873 

234,830 

0,347 

2,483 

178 

4,668 

4,032 

1,620 

607 

20,262 

1,155 

H.  Ex.  171- 


.53 
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Oeiural  Btaiement  ofimporU — Continoed. 


Articles  of  import. 


1888. 


H«rble,  And  iDADTifaotares  of 

Mats  and  meSf  all  kinds 

Metal,  Babbit,  bronze,  phosphor,  &o 

Metal,  gas,  ooieJ-oillamp  flztares,  Ac,  nickel.  Japanned,  Ac 

Pins 

Screws 

Stereotypes  and  electrotypes 

Type,  type  metal,  pewter,  &c 

Meerschaam,  asbestos,  plumbago,  Ao 

Mineral  and  aerated  waters 

Musical  instruments,  all 

Mustards,  cake,  seed,  Ac 

Oil: 

Petroleum,  and  products 

Linseed,  volatile,  essential,  ice 

Cloths ? 

Optical  instruments,  &c 

Packages  of  all  kinds 

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  &o 

Paints  and  putty,  dry  and  in  ou 

Palm-leaf,  and  manoiJGM>tures  of 

Paper  manufactures,  all,  except  hangings 

Paper-hangings .' 

Paraffineand  stearine 

Pencils,  lead.  In  wood 

Perfumery,  powders,  washes,  Ao , 

Pickles,  sauces.  ^ , 

Plaster  of  Paris,  and  manufaotorea 

Plates,  engraved,  metal  and  wood 

Precious  stones : 

Not  set , 

Imitation 

Prlnting-preKses 

Provisions;  butter,  cheese,  lard, and ments 

Ribbons   , 

Sails,  ship's,  tents,  Ac 

Salt 

Sand  and  emery  paper  and  oloth 

Sausage  casings 

Seeds  and  bnlbs 

Ships  and  repairs  to 

Silk  and  manufkctures  of 

Silk  velvets 

Slate,  and  manufactures  of 

Soaps,  all  kinds 

Spices,  all  kinds 

Spirits :  wines,  liquors,  and  cordials,  sutjectto  exdae  dnea. . 

Sponges  

Starch,  fsrina,  Slq 

Stone,  and  manufactures  of 

Straw,and  manufactures  of 

Sugars,  simps,  molasses 

Sugar  candies,  &c 

TaUow A,. 

Tea,  black  and  green 

Telegraph  and  telephone  instruments 

Tin,  anu  manufactures  of 

Tobacco,  aud  manufactures  of 

Tobacco  pipea,  &o 

Trees:  fruit  and  ornamental 

Turpentine,  spirits  of 

Trunks,  sacheis,  carpet-bags,  purses,  iic 

Twines,  all  kinds 

Unenumerated  articles 

Varnish,  lacquers,  Japans,  4m> 

Vegetables,  all  kinds 

Vinegar 

Watches,  cases,  8to 

Wax,  and  manufactures  of 

Whips 

Woods,  all  manufactures  of 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of 


Bnports 
from  Uni- 
ted States. 


|87,68i 
15,546 
87. 487 
84,733 
0,780 
10,  014 
10,408 
87,888 
24,083 
2,402 

388,057 
13,343 

48U401 

224.033 

110,701 

20,040 

187,803 

47,608 

141,724 

8,274 

442,284 

800,408 

7,875 

88^791 

24,401 

20,221 

0.582 

1,820 

654 

601 

70,878 

1,840,948 

863 

0,011 

0.664 

20,640 

8,496 

802,660 

53,636 

124, 194 

401 

25,621 

104.821 

76,006 

71.814 

20.201 

10,005 

85,452 

7,071 

880,179 

50,633 

6.896 

847,750 

0,432 

109,585 

114,494 

4,503 

80,163 

145.225 

49,634 

68,070 

176,015 

77,450 

150,612 

1.460 

278,636 

16,467 

60.183 

868,476 

102,196 

0,138 


Imports 

from  Grut 

Britain. 


85.  OM 

30.505 

8.817 

18,003 

16,863 

1,6:> 

4.005 

32. 8U 

8,416 

8,6b9 

38.171 

51,58? 

1 

416^377 

145.155 

17,647 

105^882 

18,838 

350,103 

212 

322,417 

71.73 

273^ 

10.878 

7.083 

101, 9or 

855 


411 

107 

5^778 

15,710 
1,986 
2,081 

32,519 
1,298 
4.254 

30,065 


1,097, 

117,621 

1.080 

27,577 

123;  647 

376,162 

6^374 

SO;  281 

19^130 

3^520 

41,401 

30.043 

1,6«3 

445 

2].16» 

25,847 

12,879 

8,435 

17 

23.177 

27,065 

30.938 

20.876 

7,233 

7,788 

16;  2S 

3,388 

6,078 

67,7f5 

8;  731, 615 

818^ 
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IMPORTS  UNDER  FREE-LIST. 

The  following  table  shows  the  character  of  articles  imported,  which 
are  embraced  in  the  free  list,  the  most  of  which  are  reqaired  to  be  in  a 
raw  or  unmanufactured  condition : 


Articles. 


The  mine. 


Barr-ttones,  obalkB,  clay  a,  emery,  Ac 
SiJft i 


Thejlsheri4t, 


Skint,  8hella«  turtles,  whalebone. 
Fish,  fresh  and  salt,  and  oils  of.. 


Ths/oruL 


Corkwood, oak  bark,&o 

Logs  and  ronnd  Umber 

MuiOfcany ~ 

Oak.  sawed,  ^Eto.,  not  sliaped 

Pitch  pine 

Bose-wood  and  sandal  wood 

Spanish  cedar 

Wahiat  (black) 

Hlokoiy,  sawed  to  shape  for  spokes,  and  sawdnst  of. . 

Wood  (fnel)  (Manitoba) 

Woods,  teak,  ebony,  lignom-Titas,  red  cedar,  Ao 


Animalt  and  produce  </. 


Homes  (for  breeding  purposes) 

Cattle do 

Sheep do 

Swine do 

Fowls  and  dogs.. do — 

Animals  for  ranches  and setClers,  A6k  — 

^)wOB  ••••••  ••••••  ••••••  ••*•••••••••••••••  i 

Bones,  cmde,  bone^ost,  and  ash 

Bristles 

Catgut  and  whipgut 

Eggs 

Skins  all  kinds,  undressed  furs 

Hair,  animal  and  human 

Hatter*s  furs  (not  on  skin) 

Hides,  raw,  salted,  or  pickled 

Hoofs,  horns,  irorv,  leeches,  pelts,  rennet. 
Sausage  skins  and  casings 


Sundfiet. 

Silk,  raw,  cocoons,  and  waste 

Wool  (unmanufactured) 

Beeds,  canes,  broom-corn,  and  fibers 

Hemp  and  Jute 

Palm-leaf  and  rattans 

Forest  trees  for  planting  in  Manitoba   

Tobaoco  

Willows,  ^ko 


Mcnu^faetured  and  part  numt^faetwred. 


BeUsfor  churches 

Ashes :  pot,  pearl,  and  soda,  and  asphalUim . 

Bent  glass  ( for  show-cases,  ^.) 

Bolting-clotlis 

Books  (seven  years  old) 

Buckram  and  oil-cloth  oanyas 

Celluloid.^ 

Chronometers  and  compasses 

Citrons,  cocoa,  ^.,  canued 

Communion  plate : 

(^tton,  cotton  yams,  waste,  wool  of;  ^ . . . . 

Colors,  all  kinds  and  shades 

Drugs,  dyes,  acids,  salts,  barks,  roots,  &o . . . 

Duck  for  belting  and  hose 

Fish-hooks,  nets  and  seines,  and  twine  for. . 

Oascoke 

Ontta-percha  and  india-rubber,  erode 

Hatter's  plush 

Horn  strips  for  corsets 


United 
States. 


$70,059 
7,855 


Great 
Britain. 


$117,919 
195^704 


4.201 

896 

165 

75.837 

9,861 

498,236 

22,166 

61,151 

23 

48;  108* 

118 

881 

9,640 

154.199 

75 

13,788 

5,577 

1,771 

528 

125,753 

211,940 

70,791 

44,522 

850 

5, 6-'7 

1,523 

2.740 

8,578 

677 

88,680 

2.881 

605 

58 

61,191 

11,815 

430 

558 

44,261 

85 

165,230 

76.248 

80,550 

2.850 

10  652 

8,133 

1,650,541 

48,791 

50,833 

1.172 

5^423 

1,088 

153, 216 

1,246 

602,670 

900,487 

150, 652 

4,211 

200,548 

888,130 

10,484 

557 

77 

1,604,544 
1,191 

484 

22,779 

9,019 

7,907 

535 

580 

994 

16.866 

2.726 

12.077 

18.834 

5,066 

8.436 

7,603 

1,540 

2.870 

1.546 

19.445 

8.800 

3.887 

1.173 

2, 978. 813 

87,616 

14,773 

8.352 

131, 813 

254,146 

27.003 
152. 570 

134.405 

8,473 

848,092 

7 

188 

2^654 

648 

«36 


COBIMEBCIAL   BELATIONH. 


Artiole*. 


Jfani^<i«tur«(i  and  part  mani^ooturfd— Continaed. 

IroDllqaoT 

JankMid  oakum 

Jate  cloth,  not  made  up 

Anchors 

Bismuth,  scrap  hrau,  and  britannla 

Copper,  rolled  in  sheets 


United 

Great 

States. 

Britain. 

♦1. 791 

$19 

18,221 

35.230 

99 

68,72S 

1,198 

9.872 

41.469 

8,513 

87,939 

49,00? 

THOMAS  W.  HOTCHKISS, 

Commercial  AgenU 


United  States  Oommebcial  Agency, 

Ottawa,  March  6,  1887. 


AGRICULTUBE. 

This  can  in  nowise  be  considered  an  agricnltural  district. 

The  few  farms  upon  the  meager  minimum  oatcropping  of  tillable  soil, 
which  is  here  and  there  to  be  found  between  the  mountains  in  the 
smallest  of  valleys,  are  utilized  for  the  local  support,  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent, but  more  farm  produce  is  imported  than  produced  in  the  district 
Kone  is  exported. 

The  large  lumbering  interests  which  are  here  concentrated  require 
more  farm  produce  than  many  sections  of  treble  its  population,  the  con- 
sumers being  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  producers. 

Cattle  and  hogs  are  brought  here  in  large  numbers,  as  likewise  are 
butter,  cheese,  and  flour  in  noticeable  quantities,  while  barrel  pork  is 
imported  by  the  thousands,  mainly  frotn  Chicago,  for  the  requirements 
of  both  city  and  the  lumber  camps. 

POBK  BARBELS  OF  PRISON  MACE. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  importation  of  pork  from  the 
United  States,!  would  call  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  clause  of 
the  Canadian  customs  act  prohibiting  the  importation  into  Canada  of 
any  article  made  in  whole  or  in  part  by  prison  or  convict  labor. 

Some  time  since  information  was  laid  with  the  customs  department  to 
the  effect  that  the  pork  barrels  from  Chicago  were  the  production  of 
the  convicts  in  the  Joliet  prison. 

I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  any  case  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
department,  with  sufficient  proof  to  warrant  the  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion, of  the  merchandise  and  packages  will  follow,  and  possibly  the  ad- 
ditional fine  of  $200. 

The  Government  has  been  very  lenient  in  this  respect  in  the  early 
operations  of  the  law — since  March  27, 1885^but  are  not  disposed  to 
extend  its  clemency,  for  prudential  reasons. 

Many  articles  brought  in  in  Ignorance  of  the  law  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  under  orders  of  immediate  exportation. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  t>f  the  act  I  had  the  honor  to  trapsmit  a 
copy  of  the  same  to  the  department,  and  now  allude  to  it  as  of  seeming 
commercial  importance. 
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IMPOBTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUE. 

The  importations  of  wheat  and  flonr  into  this  district  are  in  qaite  con- 
siderable quantities,  though  reliable  statistics  thereof  are  not  at  hand. 

It  IS  not  unusual  that  heavy  shipmentsof  flour  are  made  into  Canada, 
manufactured  in  Minneapolis,  and  forced  upon  the  Canadian  markets 
even  at  Minneapolis  prices,  in  order  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  mar- 
ket price  at  home,  it  being  thought  cheaper  and  more  advantageous  to 
lose  money  here  than  to  depress  prices  or  stop  milling  to  cure  the  ef- 
fect of  a  glut  at  the  producing  point. 

This  movement  of  American  flour  has  been  alluded  to  as  a  factor 
leading  to  the  depression  and  unprofitableness  of  wheat-raising  in  Can- 
ada. 

MANUFACTURES. 

This  district  is  not  entitled  to  any  standing  for  any  variety  of  manu- 
factures. 

It  produces  nothing  comparatively  for  exportation,  except  of  the 
products  oi  the  forest. 

An  exception  might  with  propriety  be  made  in  the  single  case  of  one 
enterprising  American,  Mr.  E.  B.  Eddy,  who  has  erected,  in  ox)nnection 
with  his  large  lumber  interests,  several  large  factories,  in  which  he 
gives  employment  to  about  Ave  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
through  which  he  is  enabled  to  utilize  the  large  amount  of  offals  from 
his  saw-mills,  in  which  he  produces  about  70,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
yearly. 

These  offals,  which  are  sold  for  fire- wood  by  all  other  makers,  are  by 
him  made  up  into  matches,  box  shocks,  tubs,  pails,  washboards,  &c. 

The  duty  of  36  per  cent,  confines  their  sale  entirely  to  Canada,  except 
the  box  shocks,  of  which  his  yearly  shipments  to  the  United  States  will 
foot  a  sum  reaching  nearly  $50,000. 

Considering  that  these  productions  of  valuable  manufactures — useful 
and  standard  necessities  of  every  community — are  made  from  material 
heretofore  deemed  worthless  and  still  so  treated  by  others,  are  in  one 
instance  made  to  represent  a  yearly  value  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  allusion  to  it  becomes  significant. 

Is  it  not  also  evidence  of  the  characteristic  shrewdness  and  econ<Knic 
virtue  of  the  typical  New  Englander  t 

LUMBER  MANUFAGTUKES. 

Manufacture  of  white-pine  lumber,  lath,  &c.,  is  the  leading  industry 
of  this  district.  I  had  the  honor  recently  to  report  fully  upon  the  merits 
andimi)ortance  of  this  industry,  both  of  this  district  and  of  Canada,  which 
report  was  published  in  consular  reports  for  September  last,  at  which 
time  the  points  of  the  industry  were  so  thoroughly  given  that  it  is  not 
deemed  essential  to  repeat  the  history  in  this  report. 

A  few  additional  particulars  may,  however,  with  propriety  be  added 
at  this  time. 

There  are  about  fifteen  thousand  persons,  directly  and  indirectly,  who 
are  dependent  upon  this  industry  residing  in  this  district.  It  has  as- 
sumed proportions  of  large  magnitude,  and  fills  a  position  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  as  well  as  of  local  and  Canadian  importance. 

Fully  800,000,000  feet  of  sawed  pine  lumber  is  produced,  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto  many  millions  of  laths,  pickets,  &c. 

An  approximate  of  the  money  value  may  be  given  at  $125,000,000. 
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The  aggregate  capital  employed  in  this  induBtry  in  the  district  is 
about  $70,000,000,  which  sum  is  said  to  approximate  the  amount  em- 
ployed in  all  other  manufactures  combined  in  the  Dominion. 

The  largest  item  is  embraced  in  the  cost  of  the  timber  limits,  under 
license  from  the  governments  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  an  absolute 
necessity  to  all  large  lumber  enterprises.  The  area  of  timber  limits 
under  license  on  the  Ottawa  Biver  and  its  tributaries  reaches  17,000 
square  miles. 

The  production  of  hewn  square  timber,  made  in  the  woods,  the  fall 
size  and  length  of  the  tree,  which  for  many  years  has  been  so  large  and 
important  a  feature  of  the  product  of  Canada,  has  fallen  off  immeasur- 
ably, while  that  of  sawed  lumber  has  correspondingly  increased. 

The  European  demand  for  square  timber  has  comparatively  ceased, 
while  the  demand  for  sawed  lumber  is  yearly  augmenting. 

About  10,000,000  cubic  feet  will  cover  the  present  production,  as 
against  40,000,000  ten  years  ago. 

The  exportation  of  saweil  lumber  to  the  United  States  from  this  dis- 
trict shows  a  decline  in  value  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  from  1883  to  1884, 
and  of  25  percent,  from  1883  to  1885  (fiscal  years).  The  quantity  exported 
will  not  show  a  decrease.  Prices  on  the  different  grades  and  varieties 
showing  no  decrease,  it  necessarily  follows  that  this  decrease  of  values 
arises  ^m  the  fast  depreciating  quality  of  the  production. 

This  I  am  also  prepared  to  confirm  from  observation  and  knowledge. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  a  change  in  the  route  of  transportation 
may  in  part  account  for  a  reduction  in  volume  of  exportation. 

The  method  of  keeping  the  ^^ invoice  book''  in  the  consulates  is  such, 
that  no  distinction  is  msule  in  entering  those  certificates  made  ^4n  bond 
for  export''  from  those  which  are  for  duty  and  consumption. 

That  a  large  increase  in  the  shipment  hence  to  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
for  exportation,  of  lumber  which  has  formerly  passed  to  the  seaboard 
through  the  United  States  for  exportation  is  steadily  transpiring  there 
is  no  question. 

The  consnlate  records  and  returns  therefrom  certainly  do  not  show 
f^he  true  value  of  merchandise  going  from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
for  consumption. 

THE  MINES. 

The  only  mining  industry  now  flourishing  in  the  district  is  that  of 
*'  apatite  "  or  "  mineral  phosphate."  The  condition  of  this  industry  has 
not  as  a  whole  been  quite  as  favorable  as  last  year.  The  output  shows 
a  slight  increase  over  1884,  being  about  25,000  tons.  The  shipments  have 
kept  fair  pace  with  the  production,  but  at  a  decrease  in  market  value 
of  $3  to  $5  per  ton.  The  price  has  varied  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton,  as 
against  $12  to  $10  in  1884.  The  demand  for  this  rock  phosphate  is,  and 
thus  far  in  its  history  has  been,  mainly  European.  It  is  stated  that  the 
agricultural  communities  of  the  Old  World  have  not  been  so  favorably 
conditioned  as  to  enable  them  to  purchase  fertilizers  as  freely  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  hence  the  slow  demand  upon  the  producers. 

Your  consul  in  November  lastmade  a  lengthy  report  upon  this  indus- 
try, and  endeavored  therein  to  awaken  an  interest  both  on  the  part  of 
the  American  dealers  in  fertilizers  and  the  agricultural  community  at 
large. 

This  report  was  copied  quite  freely  by  the  public  press  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  object  was  attained 
to  a  very  gratifying  degree. 
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Scores  of  letters  of  inquiry  were  received  at  this  post,  following  the 
introduction  of  the  subject,  and  probably  1,000  tons,  in  small  lots,  were 
ordered  shipped  both  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  States,  mainly  for 
experimental  purposes,  quite  favorable  reports  and  increased  orders 
being  the  sequence.  The  final  result  will  only  become  public  when  it 
is  determined  at  how  low  a  cost  the  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  its 
treatment  can  be  produced  in  the  States  or  even  in  Canada. 

This  mineral  in  its  natural  state  is  70  to  90  per  cent,  tribasic  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  when  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  and  treated 
by  bath  in  sulphuric  acid  it  is  made  one  of  if  not  the  richest  fertilizer 
of  any  known  commercial  character. 

It  is  now  shipped  to  Europe  under  the  supposition  that  the  requisite 
acid  can  only  be  produced  there  at  a  cost  sufficiently  low  to  warrant  its 
transportation  twice  across  the  ocean. 

This  question  being  the  only  open  one  respecting  its  adaptability  by 
the  American  agriculturists  will,  I  think,  find  its  solution  during  th« 
coming  year. 

About  six  hundred  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  this  enterprise, 
which  is  in  its  infancy,  receiving  about  $1.25  average  pay  per  day. 

About  two  millions  of  capital  are  invested  in  the  business,  one-half 
of  which  is  American. 

Two  mills  for  grinding  have  been  put  in  operation  by  Americans,  and 
using  American -built  machinery. 

The  business  is  in  a  healthy  and  progressive  condition  and  bids  fair 
to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Canada,  as  the  supplv  is  virt- 
ually inexhaustible. 

OTHER  MININa. 

AU  mining  of  iron  ores  has  ceased. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  United  States  tariff  of  75  cents  per  ton  will  not 
admit  of  its  exportation  to  the  States.  So  close  is  the  handling  of  iron 
ores  that  they  will  not  admit  of  any  taxation  whatever. 

The  Dominion  Government,  to  aid  and  foster  the  iron  industry  in 
Canada,  pays  a  bounty  to  the  producers  of  pig-iron  of  $2  per  ton. 

Ko  other  minerals  which  warrant  the  attention  of  capitalists  or 
operators  are  found  in  this  district. 

SHIPPING. 

The  tonnage  of  and  coming  into  this  district  is  composed  of  small 
inland  steamers,  canal-boats,  and  barges,  but  the  aggregate  of  this 
class  of  tonnage  registered  and  entered  in  customs  at  Ottawa  will  reach 
«0^0  tons. 

Being  located  120  miles  due  west  of  Montreal,  and  52  miles  north, 
inland,  from  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  its  water  facilities  are  canals 
and  the  Ottawa  Biver,  on  which  it  is  situated.  There  are  no  means  at 
command  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  tonnage  arriving  at  this  port 
is  of  American  ownership,  but  I  may  safely  place  it  at  one-half. 

The  American  boats  usually  come  here  loaded  with  coal,  some  light, 
but  all  depend  on  the  lumber  and  lath  for  their  return  load. 

INLAND  WATER  BOUTES. 

This  character  of  transportation  is  in  part  done  by  the  Hideau  Canal, 
starting  from  the  Ottawa  River  at  this  point  and  running  directly 
through  the  heart  of  the  city,  where,  at  its  outer  limits,  it  forms  a 
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janctioQ  with  the  Hideau  Eiver,  which  has  been  improved  safficicDtlf 
to  permit  of  the  passage  of  craft  drawing  4  to  5  feet  of  water.  This 
river  is  followed  to  its  junction  ^th  the  Gataraqni  River,  which  has 
likewise  been  improved^  and  thn^^  is  provided  a  water-way  to  the  city 
of  Kingston,  on  the  Samt  Lawrence,  a  distance  from  Ottawa  of  126 
miles. 

In  thus  passing  from  Ottawa  to  Kingston  there  are  thirty-three  locks 
which  ascend  and  fourteen  locks  which  descend.  Total  rise,  282  feet; 
total  fall,  164  feet.    Depth  of  water  on  the  sills,  5  feet. 

This  canal  was  originally  built  by  the  Imperial  Oovemmeut  and  sub- 
sequently made  over  to  the  provincial  government.  It  was  finished  in 
1832  at  a  cost  of  $3,912,000.  It  is  of  a  most  substantial  character,  the 
locks  being  of  dressed  stone  in  large  blocks  and  thoroughly  constructed. 
Its  limited  capacity  in  depth,  however,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  its 
adaptability  to  cheap  transportation.    A  tariff  of  tolls  is  charged. 

As  a  further  means  of  outlet  by  water  the  Ottawa  Biver  has  been  im- 
proved sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  towing  by  small  steamers  of  loaded 
boats  down  the  river  to  Grenville,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  where  a  sys- 
tem of  canals  commences,  running  around  the  natural  obstructions  until 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Bivei  is  reached  at  Laohine;  thence  river  to  Mont- 
real, with  a  canal  branch  also  to  that  city. 

BAILBOAD  FACILITIES. 

The  conveniences  of  railroad  transportation  are  through  the  agency 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canada  Atlantic  Railways,  both  of  which 
have  laid  their  tracks  into  the  heart  of  the  lumber  district  of  Ottawa 
and  have  provided  first-class  accommodations  therefor  and  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

It  would  appear  that  these  two  roads  were  moving  one-half  the  out- 
put of  lumber,  capable  as  they  are,  through  their  connections  with  the 
roads  in  the  (Jnited  States,  of  placing  their  freight  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

ABANDONED  PUBLIC  WOBKS. 

The  Canadian  Government  a  few  years  ago  began  th«  improvement 
of  the  Ottawa  River  westward  from  Ottawa,  with  the  design  of  opening 
up  a  water-way  to  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior  by  means  of 
the  Oitawaand  French  Rivers  and  Lake  !N"ipissing.  This  undertak- 
ing, after  being  under  discussion  and  furtherance  for  a  considerable 
period,  was  finally  abandoned  after  an  expenditure  of  over  $1,000,000. 
According  to  a  report  made  by  a  Government  engineer  of  the  cost  of 
the  completion  of  this  scheme  it  would  have  involved  about  $24,000,000. 
A  canal  6  miles  long  would  be  required  to  surmount  the  Cbaudiere 
Falls  at  Ottawa,  which  are  a  barrier  to  continued  river  navigation 
above  this  city  (and  from  which  the  valuable  water-power  of  tho  city  is 
derived).  Another  canal  3  miles  in  length  would  be  necessary  to  over- 
come the  Cbats  Falls.  This  work,  called  the  Chats  Canal,  was  com- 
menced in  1854  and  abandoned  in  1856,  after  an  expenditure  of  $483,C0(). 
I  feel  warranti'd  in  saying  that  this  work  will  never  be  resumed. 

The  Culbute  Canal,  was  built  in  1876  and  intended  as  a  link  in  tbiis 
continuous  inland  system  to  the  Great  Lakes.  This  canal  was  above  the 
Joachims  Rapids.  It  has  also  been  abandoned  as  a  Government  work 
after  an  expenditure  of  $314,000,  but  will  probably  be  maintained  and 
utilized  by  private  enterprise. 

In  view  of  the  separate  and  open  abandonment  of  these  important 
links  in  a  proposed  system  and  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
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Bailway  through  the  Rame  sectioD,  coapled  with  the  enormoas  amount 
of  Government  aid  which  this  railway  has  received,  being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $100,000,000,  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  predict  that  thia 
canal  project,  if  not  all  further  ones,  has  received  the  seal  of  its  doom  for 
all  future  time. 

AMERICAN  BOASTS  IN  CANADIAN  WATERS. 

Very  few  Canadian  boats  can,  by  reason  of  excess  of  size,  enter  the 
United  States  canals.  The  few  that  it  might  be  desired  to  so  enter 
are,  however,  debarred  by  law,  to  which  a  frequent  demur  is  heard. 
This  of  course  throws  the  carrying  business  to  the  United  States  into 
the  hands  of  the  American  boatmen,  who  are  allowed  the  privileges  or 
Canadian  waters  on  an  equal  footing  in  every  respect  with  Canadian 
boats. 

Careftil  inquiry  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  even  among  the  boat- 
men themselves,  and  I  have  failed  to  learn  that  American  lK>ats  in  in- 
land Canada  waters  are  suhjected  to  any  character  of  duurges  or  taxa- 
tion not  imposed  upon  Canadian  boatmen. 

But  one  complaint  has  been  entered  in  this  office  during  the  season 
of  1886  by  American  boatmen,  which  was  in  eflfect  as  follows : 

American  boatmen  coming  into  the  waters  of  Canada  from  Bouse's 
Pomt  make  their  first  report  and  entry  inward  at  Saint  John's,  paying 
$1  fee  therefor.  On  anrival  at  Ottawa,  their  objective  point,  they  are 
again  obliged  to  make  '4nward  entry''  and  again  pay  the  $1  fee.  On 
departing  they  pay  $1  fee  for  "outward  entry"  at  Ottawa,  and  25  cents 
25  cents  for  visa  of  permit  at  Saint  John's.  That  they  should  be  com- 
I>elled  to  enter  twice  and  pay  twice  they  feel  to  be  a  grievance.  Your 
consul  will  look  into  the  matter  before  the  opening  of  navigation  in 
1887. 

IMPORTS. 

The  values  of  the  imports  at  the  port  of  Ottawa  for  the  fiscal  years  ot 
1883, 1884,  1885, 18S6  are  as  follows : 

1883 $1,562,344 

1884 1,514,636 

1885 1,530,575 

1886 1,579,255 

The  character  of  the  imports  into  this  district  may  be  approximately 
learned  by  the  following  summary  of  articles,  fully  one-half  of  which 
articles  are  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  and  this  showing  and 
statement  will  also  hold  good  for  the  entire  Dominion: 

Acids.  Fancy  goods. 

A^ricultaral  implements.  Fish. 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter.  Frait,  dried. 

Animals.  Fmit,  green,  &,c. 

Books,  pamphlets,  Slc.  Fare. 

Brass,  and  mannfactares  of.  Glass  and  glassware. 

Breaastuffs,  viz :  Grain  of  all  kinds,  flonr     Gunpowder  and  explosive  substances. 

and  meal,  rice,  and  aU  other  bread-     Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets. 

staffs.  Hops. 

Candles.  Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of. 

Chicory.  Jewelry  and  watches,  and  manufactures 
Coal  of  all  kinds,  and  coke.  of  gold  and  silver. 

Coffee  from  United  States.  Lead,  and  manufactures  of. 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of.  Leather,  and  manufactures  of. 

Cordage  of  all  kinds.  Marble  and  stone,  and  manufactures  of. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of.  Malt. 

Druss  and  meilicines.  Metals,  composition,  &c.,  and  manufaot* 
Eartlien,  stone,  and  china  ware.  ures  of. 
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Mnsioal  iDstraments.  Spirits  of  all  kiods. 

0''l8,  kerosene,  refined  petroleam,  &c.  wines,  other    than     sparkling;    wineS) 

Oils,  all  other,  n.  e.  s.  sparkling. 

Paints  and  colors.  Sngar,  ahove  No.  14,  D.  S. ;  sngar,  equal 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of.  to  No.  9,  and  not  above  No.  14,  D.  8.  ,* 

Pei-faniery,  &c.  sngar,  below  No.  9,  D.  S. ;  simps,  cano 

Provisions,  viz :  Bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  juice,  &c. ;  melado,  &,c, ;  glucose  and 

Bide8,beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter,  cheese,  sirups ;  molasses. 

lard,  &c.  Tea  tfom  United  States. 

4Salt,  coarse  (not  imported   fVom    Great  Tobacco  and  cigars. 

Britain  or  British   i>o88e88ion8  or  for  Wood,  and  manufactnres  of. 

Gulf  fisheries),  and  all  fine  salt.  Woolen  manufactures. 

Seeds.  Wool,  Class  1,  viz :  Leicester,  Cotswold, 

Silk,  manufactnres  of.  Lincolnshire  Down  combing  wools,  or 

Soap  of  all  kinds.  wools  known  as  luster  wools,  and  oUier 

Spices, ground  andungronnd.  like  combing  wools,  such  as  are  grown 

Starch.  in  Canada. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  value  of  the  exports  (principally  lamber)  for  the  fiscal  yean 
1883, 1884, 1885,  and  1886,  as  shown  by  Canadian  statistics : 

1883 $2,444,723 

1884 2.5a6.ftil 

1885 2,628,729 

1866 2,099,897 

Value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  same  i)eriod  by  the 
records  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  years  1883,  1884,  and  1885 : 

1883 12,470,287 

18^4 2,895,173 

1885 2,909,419 

June  30. 1886 2,225,710 

Statement  ahawing  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  the  oonstilar  distriot  of  Ottawa  to  Hn 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  calendar  year  ending  Deoembtr  31,  1686. 


Artioleft. 


Bi-«ediDg  animals 

Boxshooks 

Barley  and  baokwheat . . 
Bones  and  gloe  stock . . . . 

Batter 

Doors  and  moldings 

Eggs...... 

Fence  posts 

Fan,  manufactured . . . . . 

Oold  sweepings 

Horses 

-Hay 

Hides  and  skins  (greoi) 

Hemlock  bark 

^wn  lamber 

Sawn  lath. 

Lambs 

Mica 

Miscellaneous 

Match  blocks 

Phosphate  (groand) 

Paper  palp  (wood) 

Pickets 

IPoles  (telegraph) 

PoHltiy 

Baitway  ties 

Shingles     

•Settlers' effects 


Qaarters  ending- 


Mar.  3 1  June  30. 


$3, 335  50 

10.  t64  28 

821  00 

021  00 


600  00 


215  85 


800  00 
1,260  00 

726  42 
1,618  90 


Totals 

Preceding  year. 


Increase  . 
2>ecrea8e 


217, 428  08 
8,228  88 


2, 130  20 


4,828  00 
148  85 


5,661  00 


255, 880  35 
124, 483  01 


$9,452  34 
1.205  62 


1,517  60 

74  07 

145  83 


075  00 


1, 128  75 

88  00 

713, 655  07 

6.403  00 


932  06 
8,478  83 
1, 105  04 


7, 443  21 
1,837  60 


6,722  60 

855  76 

7,374  00 


Sep.  30. 


$11,606  00 


1,438  05 

602  79 

20  10 


115  00 


487  23 


020, 834  20 
16,690  63 


8,860  60 
8.718  68 
1.835  20 
1, 463  20 
8, 577  14 
235  00 


12,903  12 

228  65 

6.067  00 


768,307  84 
777.047  62 


180. 006  84 


0.550  28 


088,011  48 
710. 418  80 


260.403  00 


Dec  81. 


$0.602  68 

4,061  71 

200  00 

51  20 


178  86 
671  20 
336  60 


620  00 


2,800  08 

2,050  00 

645^743  66 

10,422  88 

13,804  17 

303  80 

2.767  12 

1.060  88 

2,610  83 

2,070  00 

6,752  62 


681  20 
1,461  00 

848  03 
8,772  00 

712,867  86 
441,731  16 

271, 186  70 


ToteL 


$S^S36  89 

41,416  24 

6,668  81 

1,12100 

51  W 

8,566  45 

756  12 

06157 

836  50 

800  00 

2,870  00 

726  41 

6,133  96 

12,138  00 

2.407,662  81 

86,754  85 

13,804  17 

303  80 

0,108  96 

13.258  80 

5,06107 

8.533  20 

S7, 102  10 

2,220e6 

68120 

10,486  72 

1.032  44 

22.774  00 


2, 725. 566  03 
2.063.580  18 


661,085  85 
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The  discrepaDcies  between  the  Canadian  statistics  and  the  records 
of  this  office  for  the  years  1883  and  1884  are  only  explainable  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  shippers  have  neglected  to  take  oat  the  necessary  <'  oat- 
ward  entry"  as  reqnired  by  the  customs  department. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  department  has  been  lax  in  its  duty  in  this  re- 
spect in  the  past,  and  to  remedy  the  evil  on  the  part  of  shippers  a  fine 
is  now  imposed  apon  the  shipper  of  $200  and  upon  the  carrier  of  9400 
for  neglect  of  this  provision  of  the  law. 

In  1885  the  statement  shows  the  excess  of  $319,000  in  favor  of  the 
-Canadian  statistics,  which  is  unqaestionably  accounted  for  by  the  sum 
of  the  foreign  shipments  other  than  to  the  United  States  and  which 
would  not  appear  in  the  records  of  the  United  States  consulate. 

A  system  of  monthly  comparisons  of  the  records  of  the  customs 
department  wiih  the  records  of  this  office  is  proving  of  benefit  to 
both  parties,  as  showing  to  each  who  are  the  shippers  that  are  derelict 
in  their  duties. 

It  would  superficially  appear  that  the  entire  exports  from  this  port 
were  to  the  United  States,  but  owing  to  the  location  being  above  and 
away  from  the  maritime  port,  all  its  foreign  exports  must  of  necessity 
go  to  such  ports  for  embarkation,  hence  the  values  of  such  shipments 
become  a  part  of  the  statistics  of  those  other  ports,  as  it  is  there  the 
outward  entry  is  usually  ma<le  in  customs,  from  which  the  statistics  are 
made  up. 

Five  millions  of  dollars,  I  am  informed,  may  therefore  rightly  be  added 
to  the  exports  of  Ottawa,  decreasing  Montreal  and  Quebec  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree. 

REMAUKB. 

« 

statistics,  as  a  rule,  are  uninteresting:,  but  should  always  be  reliable, 
lacking  which  element  they  become  valueless. 

The  export  trade  of  Canada  is  pregnant  with  interest  to  one  who  cares 
to  look  below  the  surface.  And  the  import  trade  is  susceptible  of  being 
made  a  study  of  interest  and  profit  by  the  commercial  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  promising  myself  the  pleasure  of  making  this 
a  subject  for  a  series  of  consular  commercial  reports  in  the  near  future, 
its  time  may  admit. 

Taking  the  intimated  ^'  glance  below  the  surfEu^e  "  at  the  past  and  pres- 
ent exports  of  Canada,  I  append  a  statement  of  the  total  exports  from 
1873  down  to  1885,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  suggestions  that  accom- 
pany them,  and  which,  though  legitimately  forming  no  part  of  an  under 
^x>nsul's  annual  report,  may  not  prove  wholly  valueless  or  uninteresting. 

Beirofpeci  of  Canadian  exparU, 


irs 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Amoant. 


|89, 789, 922 
89.851,928 
77.886,979 
80,966,435 
75, 876. 893 
79.828,667 
71,491.265 


Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1864 
1885 


AOMKlllt. 


$87,911,458 
98,290,823 

102, 187, 203 
96.885.804 
91,40^496 
89,288,861 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  thirteen  years  there  has  not  only  been  no 
increase,  but  an  actual  falling  off  of  over  a  half  million  of  dollars  tran- 
«pires  in  18 '>5  over  1873,  and  with  a  few  spasmodic  exceptions  the  de- 
crease is  palpable. 
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Notwithstanding  the  population  has  greatly  increased  (not  less  tbair 
one-quarter),  and  that  during  the  above  period  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west Territories  have  been  tulded  to  the  producing  and  exportir^  area, 
Canada  can  hardly  say  that  she  has  held  good  her  position  in  her  efforts 
for  trade  and  commerce  with  the  outer  world. 

Again,  her  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  the  following  years  show  evi- 
dence of  a  loss  Q^  trade  with  the  mother  C/Ountry : 

1874 $45,003,982 

1878 45,941,539 

1885 41,877,705 

The  Canadian  imports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  years  1873  and  1885, 
when  contrasted),  surely  have  a  depth  of  meaning,  and  which  1  believe  is 
evidence  of  a  growing  independence,  through  its  own  ability  to  supply 
its  individual  necessities.  The  amount  of  its  imports  tor  the  years  named 
is  as  follows : 

1873 $68, 522, 77ft 

1885 41,466,777 

The  value  of  Canada's  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  same 
years  also  has  an  interesting  aspect: 

1873 $47,735,678 

1885 47,151,210 

The  above  exhibit  would  indicate  a  loss  of  40  per  cent,  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's commercial  trade  with  Canada  in  the  space  of  thirteen  years,  while 
in  the  same  period  the  loss  to  the  United  States  is  merely  nominal. 

In  these  exhibits  are  shown  only  the  value  of  merchandise  entered  for 
consumption. 

It  is  certain  that  Canada,  under  her  present  protection  policy,  has 
through  her  manufactures,  which  are  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing, 
become  to  a  degree  independent  of  other  countries  or  people  in  the  mat- 
ter of  many  very  important  classes  of  production,  but  it  is  also  certain 
that  the  preferences  of  a  very  large  class  of  her  people  and  merchants 
are  with  the  Americans  and  for  goods  of  American  manufacture,  which 
preference  is  constantly  augmenting,  and  needs  only  to  be  correspond- 
ingly fostered. 

Still  another  point  for  reflection  is  very  observable  in  the  great  differ- 
ence in  duties  paid  upon  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  those  from  the 
United  States. 

As  shown,  Canada  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  1885  $41,406,777, 
paying  duties  thereon  $7,617,249.  In  the  same  period  it  imported  from 
theUnited  States  $47,251,201,  paying  duties  thereon  $6,636,405 — nearly 
$6,000,000  greater  value  and  $1,000,000  less  duties. 

As  the  tariff  of  customs  duties  is  the  same  for  all,  no  matter  whence 
the  merchandise  comes,  this  indubitably  shows  us  that  the  classes  of 
merchandise  covered  by  the  ''free  list"  has  in  the  far  greater  degree 
come  from  the  United  States. 

A  very  popular  belief  is  prevalent  with  a  large  class  of  American 
producers  that  they  cannot  compete  successfully  in  Canada  with  Great 
Britain,  under  the  supposition  that  Great  Britain  can  place  her  pro- 
ductions in  Canada  free  of  duty,  while  the  tariff  rates  must  be  paid  on 
the  American  importations. 

While  this  ignorant  delusion  exists  it  will  but  prove  a  serious  draw- 
back to  the  extension  of  American  enterprise  and  efforts  for  the  trade 
of  Canada.  I  could  hope  that  this  important  point  might  be  kept  a  live 
one  before  the  American  people. 
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The  city  of  Ottawa  contains  aboat  35,000  inhabitants.  The  snbarbs 
•of  the  city,  covering  several  enterprising  villages,  contain  about  20,000. 
The  district  may  be  placed  at  150,000. 

The  city  is  quite  cosmopolitan  in  its  character.  The  fixed  population 
may  be  said  to  be  half  French  and  half  English  speaking. 

Ottawa  being  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Dominion,  and  compar- 
atively in  its  infancy,  a  few  general  staiiistics  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Ottawa  City  was  created  January  1, 1855,  and  was  selected  by  Her 
Majesty  as  the  seat  of  the  Canadian  government  December  31, 1857. 
The  department  buildings  were  commenced  in  1863. 

The  first  session  of  the  legislature  of  Canada  held  in  Ottawa  was 
commenced  on  the  8th  of  June,  1866.  During  this  session  confedera- 
tion was  adopted,  comprising  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Government  on  the  parliamentary  and 
departmental  buildings  up  to  June  30,  1885,  was  $4,205,461,  for  con- 
struction and  $1,421,813  for  repairs,  showing,  from  the  time  of  their 
completion,  only  nineteen  years,  an  expenditure  for  repairs  equal  to 
one-third  their  original  cost. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  showing  when  it  is  considered  that  all  the 
erections  are  built  of  stone,  and  apparently  in  the  most  substantial 
manner. 

The  annual  expenditure  now  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  build- 
ings and  grounds,  &c.,  is  about  $120^000. 

One  departmental  building  is  now  m  course  of  erection,  supplemental 
to  the  above,  the  cost  of  which  at  completion  is  estimated  at  $550,000. 

INCSEASE  OF  POPULATION  AND  VALUATION. 

The  increase  of  its  iK)pulation  and  valuation  has  been  continuous 
«nd  healthy,  but  in  no  way  phenomenal. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  population,  assessment,  and  rate 
of  tax  for  the  years  named,  the  assessment  being  on  the  basis  of  full 
Talue: 


1871. 
U72. 
1878. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Popa< 
Ution. 


$5,070,470 

7. 877, 184 

8, 058. 708 

0. 070, 720 

11.684,705 

11.713,470 

18. 168. 570 

12, 510, 005 


Rftte. 


1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 


53 
51 

70 
00 
81 
77 
05 
02i 


Yesn. 


1870. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
188ft. 


Popa- 
Ution. 


23,780 
24.025 
25,623 
26,228 
27.645 
80, 701 
82,857 
84,750 


$11,053,437 
IC,  274, 735 
10, 383,  m 
10,628,220 
10, 768,  402 
11. 105, 025 
11,545,735 
12, 750, 000 


Bate. 


Not  until  1879  was  any  registered  returns  of  its  population  made,  but 
since  which  date  its  permanent  growth  is  very  apparent. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  rate  of  taxation  at  the  present  time 
is  fully  up  to  a  figure  which  superficially  tells  of  improvidence  in  ex- 
penditures. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  state  that  the  cost  of  the  Holly  system 
of  water-works  built  and  maintained  by  the  city  is  the  greater  sum  of 
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the  citj'8  indebtedDess,  and  which  gives  an  annual  income  of  $122,000 
and  is  gradually  increasing.  In  addition  to  its  direct  income  from  this 
source  the  city  has  the  benefit  of  the  system  for  fire  parposes  (under  a 
pressure  of  100  to  110),  which  benefit  alone,  for  a  wooden-built  city,  is 
incalculable,  as  also  an  absolute  requisite. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  city  debt  stands  at  $2,400,000. 

ASSETS  OF  CITY. 

City  water-workB $1,500,000 

Credit  of  sinkiDg  fund .300,000 

Real  estate 327,000 

Personal  property 25,000 

Total 2,152,000 

It  is  believed  that  the  water- works  would  sell  for  foil  $2,000,000. 

PRICES  OF  FOOD  AND  GENERAL  LIYXNG. 

The  market  prices  for  those  necessaries  which  enter  into  the  daily 
wants  of  every  community  are  not  subject  to  violent  fluotnations,  bat 
are  controlled  by  the  supply  thereof. 

The  principal  source  of  supply  comes  from  the  market  gardeners  and 
small  farmers,  who,  for  many  miles  around  the  adjacent  coontry,  cater 
to  the  city  wants  on  the  limited  arable  sections  which  they  may  x>ossess. 
The  root  crops  the  present  season  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
people  except  in  potatoes,  and  with  this  exception  no  notable  change 
exists  in  prices. 

Meats  are  of  home  production  and  raising  to  a  large  extent.  The 
grass  is  excellent  and  abundant,  which,  with  the  area  of  hill  and  bush 
to  roam  and  browse,  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for  raising  stock  at 
a  minimum  of  cost. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  prices  of  vegetables  and  meats,  which 
will  be  quoted,  are  quite  reasonable :  indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  line  of 
these  articles  that  prices  and  cost  or  living  in  this  city  bear  any  pro< 
portion  to  the  rates  of  wages  or  ordinary  incomes. 

Without  particularizing,  I  may  safely  assert  that  I  know  of  nothing 
outside  of  food  which,  in  my  judgment,  does  jiot  carry  higher  prices 
and  values  than  in  New  York  City,  or  throughout  New  York  State. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  smuggling  into  the  United  States  of  any 
ordinary  merchandise  purchased  in  Canada  if  Ottawa  prices  prevail 
throughout  the  Dominion,  as  in  most  articles,  such  as  furs,  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes,  cottons,  print  goods,  &c.,  the  retail  prices  of  these 
articles  are  fully  25  per  cent,  above  those  prevailing  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  United  States,  and  in  very  many  instances  50  per  cent 

In  butter  and  cheese  this  district  is  far  behind  its  real  ability  to  pro- 
duce, and  for  a  really  good  article  an  excellent  price  is  obtained,  a 
fine  quality  of  butter  selling  for  25  cents,  the  bulk  of  the  production 
being  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  province.  During  the  winter 
of  1884-'85  butter  of  good  table  quality  brought  as  high  as  45  cents, 
the  ordinary  range  being  16  to  22  cents. 
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Average  retail  prkes—grooerietf  meats,  fc. 


▲rtiolM. 


Bread '. per  loaf.. 

Tallow  candlot per  lb.. 

Batter: 

Salt per  lb.. 

Fresh do — 

Cheeee do — 

Eggs perdoi.. 

Flour perlOOlbt.. 

Buckwheat do — 

Com  meal do.-... 

Oat  me:l do.... 

Rice per  lb.. 

Sugar: 

Brown ..per  lb.. 

Q-ranulated do.... 

While do — 

Molasses per  gal.. 

Bar  soap per  lb.. 

Salt,  table do.... 

Teasraverage f do.... 

Potatoes per  bosh.. 

Beets do — 

Turnips do.... 

Cabbage each.. 

Onions: 

White per  bush.. 

Bed do... 

Milk perqt.. 

Salt  cod per  lb.. 


Ayerage  price. 


10  12 

08 

10  10  to  22 

20  to  25 

15 

15  to  20 

2  50  to  8  00 

250 

3  50 

850 

04 


07i 

88 

06 

02 

45 

50 

40 

40 

05 

1  00 

06 
04 


Articles. 


Fresh  fish per  lb 

Petroleum  oil : 

American per  gal 

Canadian  .............do... 

Coffee: 

Qround per  lb 

Mixed do.. 

Beef do.. 

Mutton  and  veal do.. 

Pork  and  venison do.. 

Bacon do.. 

Hams do.. 

Dressed  chickens ...do.. 

Dressed  turkeys do.. 

Dressed  geese do.. 

Dressed  ducks do.w 

Beef do.. 

Mutton,]amb.  ............do.. 

Veal do.. 

Cord  wood: 

Hard peroord 

Soft do.. 

Anthracite  coals per  ton 

Timothvhay do.. 

Clovernay do.. 

Wheat  and  rye  straw do. . 

Winter  wheat per  bush 

Oats do.. 

Buckwheat do.. 


Average  price. 


$0  10 

25 

85 
10  15  to  20 
12^ 
10 
121 
124 
15 
08 
12^ 
08 
12] 


St 

04 
04 


550 


4  50 

8  5a 

to700 

12  00 

10  00 

60O 

80 

80 

40 


LABOR. 

No  great  variety  ofl  mechanical  labor  is  employed  in  this  district,  bat 
for  sach  as  is  reqaired  the  supply  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  demand^ 
with  DO  apparent  surplus,  and  there  has  been  during  the  year  no  fric- 
tion or  disturbance  in  the  labor  market. 

The  rates  paid  for  mechanical  labor  are  somewhat  less  than  in  the 
cities  of  equal  size  in  the  United  States,  ordinary  day  labor,  unskilled, 
being  the  exception. 

Average  rates  of  wage-lahor. 


Oocnpatlon. 


Female  house  servants,  per  month . 
Male  house  servants,  per  month .. 

Coachmen,  per  month 

Masons,  per  day 

Briokluvers,  per  day 

Carpenters  and  cabinet>makers, 

per  day 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 

Lumbermen, and  board,  per  month. 

Lumbermen,  per  day 

Wheelwrights,  per  day 

Gardenera,  with  board,  per  month. 


Wages. 


16  00  to  12  00 

15  00  to  18  00 

22  00 

2  50 

2  50 

1  50  to    250 

2  00  to    2  25 

15  00  to  25  00 
1  25  to  1  50 
1  00  to    1  50 

16  00  to  20  00 


Occupation. 


Gardeners,  per  day 

Female  cooks,  per  month 

Laundresses,  per  month 

General  laborers,  per  day 

Miners  in  phosphates  only,  per 

day 

Mill  nands,  per  day 

Saddlers  and  leather  workers, 

per  day , 

Boot  ana  shoemakers  aud  tailors, 

mostly  by  the  piece. 


Wages. 


$1  25 

$8  00  to  12  00 

6  00  to  12  00 

1  25 

75  to 
1  00  to 

1  25 
1  50 

1  50  to 

2  50 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  PEOPLE. 

As  a  rule  the  people  are  apparently  happy  and  contented.  Strict 
economy  in  expenditures  and  mode  of  living  is  an  absolute  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  labor  and  trades  peox>le,  as  in  the  matter  of  rents 
and  the  cost  of  living  generally  the  expense  is  in  disproportion  to  in- 
comes. This  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  capital 
location. 
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The  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people,  however,  lead  them  to  adapt  them- 
eelvies  to  the  cirenmstaDces  which  surround  them.  As  a  rule  the  lower 
classes  are  lacking  in  that  refined  taste  and  judgment  in  dress  (both  Iq 
the  selection  of  colors  and  material  and  in  their  harmonizing  combina- 
tions) which  characterize  the  masses  in  the  United  States,  nor  do  they 
exhibit  that  peculiar  knack  and  tact  of  turning  (in  dress  and  other  little 
things)  their  little  nothings  into  tasi j,  natty,  stylish  something,  like 
their  more  enterprising  neighbors. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  immigration  into  this  district  of  foreigners  as  registered  by  the 
commissioner  of  immigration  for  Ottawa  is  1,297,  comprising  the  follow- 
ing: 


NattonaUtiM. 


Sngliah 

Scotch 

Irish 

Oomian ...... 

Scandinavian 


Kamber. 


727 

30 

201 

234 

57 


Kationalitiea. 
1 

French , 

Finnish , 

Hungarian 

Total 


Kamber. 


11 
]1 
2S 


1.297 


'  The  total  capital  reported  as  being  possessed  by  these  immigrants  is 
$33,800. 

Temporary  relief  was  granted  by  the  authorities  to  223  of  this  number, 
viz,  to  148  men  and  31  women  and  44  children. 

Many  of  the  immigrants  coming  into  Canada  very  soon  find  their  way 
into  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Canadian  authorities,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  agricultural  bureau,  maintain  a  system  of  agencies  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  emigration  to 
Canada. 

EMIGBATION. 

The  records  of  this  consulate  for  1885  and  1886  will  be  given,  and  re- 
specting which  I  can  say,  from  the  personal  conversations  had  with  many 
of  tl^em  individually  as  to  the  reasons  of  their  leaving  the  country, 
that  I  found  them  in  a  frame  of  mind  sour  and  bitter,  engendered  by 
increased  taxation  and  cost  of  living.  The  majority  have  gone  into  the 
west,  and  were  largely  of  the  farmer  class  of  the  better  sort,  who  had 
means  to  buy  farms  and  who  were  desirable  settlers. 

Many  of  the  emigrants  sell  all  their  effects  here  and  go  clean- handed, 
appearing  to  understand  that  they  can  as  cheaply  replace  when  they 
determine  the  actual  spot  of  their  location. 

Emigrants  from  Ottawa  to  the  United  States,  1886  and  1886 :  Number 
of  persons,  198;  value  of  eflPects,  $22,774. 

THOS.  W.  HOTCHKISS, 

Commercial  AgenU 

United  States  Commeboial  Agency, 

Ottawa^  January  15, 1887. 
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PORT  SARNIA. 

Statement  ahowiHg  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  dintrict  of  Port  Samia 
to  the  United  States  during  tkefour  quarters  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Artiolea. 


Aninuilfl. 
Apples.. 
Barley... 

ISf:::: 


Qaarteni  endiDg— 


Mar.  31. 


Jane  30. 


Flax,  or  long  tow 

Fruit  trees 

Furs 

5ay 

Hoas^old  goods  and  personal  effects.. . . 
Jonk 


Lumber 

Machinery 

Middlings,  bran,  and  peas 

Potash  (canstic) 

Bough  castings  and  old  iron  rails. 

Teme  plates 

Wheat 

Wood  and  railroad  ties 

Wool :.. 

Sundries 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase  or  decrease 


$19,241 


21,842 


1,756 
'  1*318' 
22,813 


416 
'480 


105 
"i55 


68. 126 
74,768 


*6.642 


$22. 873  50 
238  00 

5, 843  30 
135  00 

3, 135  30 


903  27 

259  30 

1. 227  95 

14,433  50 


24,160  06 

370  00 

120  00 

1,256  60 


17. 000  00 
869  00 


200  00 


93. 025  68 
66, 141  00 


Sept  30. 


$15,642  50 

476  00 

600  00 

361  00 

2,2:^8  50 


15, 727  00 

62  50 

72,553  87 

1,649  25 


1,408  60 


2, 053  18 
135  50 


Dec.  31. 


$14, 383  25 

2, 185  20 

38,743  17 

040  80 


1.713  60 
668  43 


18, 848  00 

158  00 

12, 957  07 

4f  5  00 

576  00 

93  50 

1. 103  77 


198  75 
'*36  00 


113,498  70 
128,209  75 


t26,884  68 


*  14, 711  05 


03, 070  54 
165, 097  51 


'62,026  07 


Total. 


$T2. 140 

2, 899 

67,028 

1,437 

5, 37;J 

3,469 

1,571 

1,  577 

1,227 

71,821 

220 

109,071 

2,900 

696 

1,830 

1, 103 

1,498 

17,000 

1, 172 

2, 553 

520 


25 
20 
47 
70 
80 
00 
70 
30 
95 
50 
50 
90 
25 

uo 

10 
77 
50 
00 
75 
18 
50 


367,720  92 
424,216  26 


*56,  495  34 


Decrease. 


t  Increase. 

CHAS.  B.  JOHN8TON, 
United  States  Consulate,  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul. 

Part  Sarnia^  December  31, 1886. 


KINGSTON. 

Report  of  Consul  TwitchelL 

The  exports  from  this  cousalar  district  for  the  year  ending  September 
30, 1886,  show  the  small  decrease  of  $16,037.55. 

Barley  and  lumber,  the  leading  articles  of  export,  both  show  marked 
decrease,  which  is  in  part  made  up  by  the  increased  export  of  eggs  and 
miscellaneous  articles. 

More  than  for  many  years  has  the  export  trade  been  made  up  of 
small  shipments.  Imports  for  the  port  of  Kingston  for  a  series  of  years 
were  in — 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Amoont. 


$5,890,161 

4, 714. 246 

6,884.701 

4,585,014 

897, 173 


Year. 


1881. 
1882 
1883. 
1K84. 

1885 


Amount. 


$1,183,424 
1,  SO.'S,  258 
1,058,054 
1, 376, 399 
1, 266, 877 


The  imports  during  the  year  ending  30th  ^m\(^^  1886,  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $877,213,  a  decrease  of  $55,526  from  last  year; 
from  all  other  countries,  $304,365. 

n.  Ex.  171 54 
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The  leading  articles  of  import  from  the  ITnited  States  were : 

Logs  and  lumber,  anmanofactared $303,006 

Coal A 156,424 

Cotton 16,0:i7 

Iron  and  steel,  mannfaotures  of 50,666 

OileofaU  kinds 7,447 

Logs  and  lumber,  unmanufactured,  were  in  transit  to  Europe  by  way 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  have  no  claim  as  imports  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada.  The  attempt  to  bring  coal  for  this  district  from  the 
«coal  mines  jn  the  east  of  the  Dominion  has  proven  a  failure,  expense  of 
transportation  and  quality  of  coal  defeating  the  evident  intention  of  the 
Dominion  Government  in  this  respect. 

The  general  character  of  both  exports  and  imports  has  undergone 
no  material  change  from  last  year. 

Looking  back  for  a  series  of  years  it  is  observable  that  the  people 
here  are  being  governed  more  and  more  in  matters  of  taste  and  fashion 
by  the  centers  of  fashion  in  the  United  States,  and  consequently  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  show  quite  an  increase  in  fine  and  fancy 
goods;  I  regret  that  this  fact  has  not  been  more  improved  by  our 
merchants.    The  crops  are  good,  but  prices  of  farm  produce  are  low. 

Manufacturing  has  decreased  in  volume,  but  has  apparently  reached 
a  healthy  basis.    Wages  are  low,  and  manufacturers'  profits  are  small. 

Iron  mining,  under  the  prosperous  outlook  in  the  tinited  States,  is 
being  resumed  in  a  small  way,  evidently  to  be  in  condition  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  prospective  market. 

The  low  price  of  labor,  money,  and  provisions  has  brought  about  an 
amount  of  building  in  the  city  not  warranted  by  its  business,  American 
style  of  architecture  prevailing;  many  American  ornaments  and  fix- 
tures required. 

M.  H.  TWITOHELL, 

Con8uL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Kingston^  October  23, 1886. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Kingston, 
Canada,  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September 
30, 188(>. 


Articles. 


Astaea,  leeched 

Barley 

Egj^ 

Fore  and  hides,  raw 

Hay 

llorses 

Household  goods 

Lambs  and  sheep  . . . 

Lumber. 

Mica  

Peas  for  seed 

Rye 

Snudries 


ToUl 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Tncrease  . 
Decrease. 


Quarters  ending- 


Dec.  31. 


$965  00 

233,601  16 

2,881  00 


3,560  00 

4, 240  00 

6,227  00 

5,662  37 

25,787  35 

1, 010  00 

19,860  70 

15, 737  50 

12,004  00 


321.035  98 
599,604  94 


278,568  96 


Mar.  31. 


$1, 653  00 
317, 775  47 


14,331  17 

16, 020  00 

11,157  50 

3,882  50 

1,361  90 

950  26 

1,050  00 

675  00 

6, 200  00 

2,844  60 


377, 900  50 
246,870  14 


131, 030  36 


June  30. 


$952  00 
70, 673  83 
14, 449  10 
20, 139  22 

8,189  22 
11, 840  75 

a977  00 


51,587  00 
1,050  00 
5, 115  00 
8,297  60 
3,139  80 


204,311  18 
83.061  96 


121. 249  22 


Sept.  30. 


$2,850  00 
8,362  80 
8,664  7G 
3,977  80 
2,151  00 
2.934  25 
3,493  00 
8, 873  10 

45,528  09 
3,805  00 
8.447  75 


13,911  99 


103,099  54 
95,747  72 


10,251  82 


TotaL 


$6,420  50 

0a0,313  26 

25,994  86 

38,448  85 

29,020  22 

3U,  172  50 

22.679  50 

15,896  47' 

121, 832  60 

6,915  00 

28,598  45 

30,235  10 

31.900  39 


1, 009. 247  20 
1. 025, 284  75 


16,037  55 
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PRBSCOTT, 

Report  of  Covsul  Hall. 

MANTJPACTXJBES. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  district  are  large,  and  all  report 
a  fairly  prosperous  year :  two  breweries  and  one  distillery,  all  of  large 
capacity  am)  constantly  run  to  tbeir  utmost  limit ;  one  fulminate  fac- 
tory; one  woolen  mill;  one  tannery;  one  starch  factory ;  one  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  The  latter  two  are  immense 
industries,  tbeir  outpnt  finding  markets  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  agricnlture,  the  chief  industry  of  the  district,  the  reports  are  not 
favorable.  While  the  crops  were  generally  abundant,  notably  the  crop 
of  cereals,  yet  with  the  extreme  low  prices  and  nominal  demand  the 
outlook  for  the  farmer  is  not  encouraging. 

DAIRY  INTERESTS. 

The  dairy  interests  of  the  district  are  large,  particularly  the  cheese- 
making  industry.  The  counties  of  Grenville  and  Dundas,  comprising 
the  district,  contain  46  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  that  article 
alone.  The  vigorous  and  swift  manner  of  punishment  for  adulteration, 
the  correct  system  of  painstaking  in  the  various  stages  of  making,  and 
the  means  of  disposal  will  compare  favorably  with  the  most  advanced 
factories  in  the  8tates.  A  large  per  cent,  of  this  product  is  exported 
direct  to  Great  Britain.  There  seems  no  question  but  that  it  ranks  de- 
servedly high  and  is  noted  in  the  British  metropolis,  not  only  for  its  su- 
perior grade  but  for  its  excellent  keeping  qualities. 

HORSES  AND  HORNED  ANIMALS. 

There  was  an  increase  of  $16,595  in  the  value  of  horses  exported 
from  the  district  to  the  United  States  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
and  an  increase  of  $34,910.95  in  the  value  of  cattle  exported  during  the 
same  period. 

EMIGRATION. 

Emigration  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  has  been  comparatively 
light,  comprising  18  families  with  their  household  effects.  Most  of 
these  emigrants  settled  in  New  York  State,  a  small  percentnge  in  Da- 
kota and  the  Southwestern  States.  That  there  has  been  considerable 
emigration  from  the  district  not  recorded  at  the  consulate,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  In  many  instances  parties  previous  to  emigration  disposeof 
their  entire  effects,  except  personal  luggage,  and  enter  the  United  States 
as  ordinary  travelers. 

EXPORTS. 

The  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886,  show  an  increase  of 
$87,160.49  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  gain  is  derived 
mainly  frpm  the  increased  exportation  of  horses  and  cattle. 
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IMPORTS. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  eudiug  September 
30,1886,  were  $276,215.  The  reports  furnished  are  given  in  the  aggre 
gate,  but  the  imports  cover  every  conceivable  article  of  American  prod- 
uct of  the  mine,  field,  and  factory.  Goods  of  American  manufacture 
of  every  description  can  be  found  on  sale  here,  and  where  prices  are 
equal  are  usually  preferred  to  the  domestic  articles. 

WILLIAM  HALL, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

PrescoUt  January  29, 1887. 


Staiemmt  shawing  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Preseott  to 
the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  September  30,  1885. 


Aitioles. 


Bntter 

Brick 

Bark 

Bonos 

Cattle 

Codar  posts 

Cattle  tails. 

Eggs 

Empty  casks 

FolmiDate 

Grain 

Hay 

Hides 

Horses 

Honsebold  effects 

Harness 

Hop  pules 

Nitric  acid , 

Potatoes 

Paper  rags 

Kailroad  tlos 

Sbcepaud  lambs 

Straw 

Sbingles 

Sbinglo  bolts 

Tinware 

Timber,  logs,  See 

Logs...  

Lamber 

Wines,  ales,  and  Uqaors. 


Total 

Preceding  year. 


Qaarters  ending- 


Dec.  31. 


$57  83 

'aoi'oo' 


2,012  25 
380  00 


7,344  42 


3,930  00 
11. 144  24 

73  L  10 
2,187  70 
3,737  60 

525  00 


192  40 

89  52 

913  00 

10,267  97 

1,  '69  75 

6,077  28 

1, 075  00 

150  00 


357  00 


53,045  96 
105,033  08 

61,967  12 


Mar.  31. 


$117  00 


1,022  50 


873  86 
52  20 


23,791  42 

4, 695  35 

1,208  63 

1^284  50 

1, 495  25 

10  00 

384  80 


4,672  00 


697  00 
42  60 


1,200  00 


120  00 
176  15 


62,843  16 
87, 317  44 

15, 525  72 


Jane  3d. 


$00  00 


281  33 

50  00 

22, 173  63 

55  05 


202  50 


636  05 

883  20 

6,332  16 

8, 875  75 

1,719  75 


995  00 
13,804  50 


211  81 


1, 677  80 


57, 889  43 
43,564  17 

14.825  26 


Sept  30. 


$128  00 

"isooo" 


21,822  33 

198  00 

4, 158  OU 

360  65 

1,677  40 

1. 724  00 

2,092  50 

448  00 


1, 025  25 
3,691  73 


450  00 


11,975  64 
652  14 


51, 162  64 
64,650  49 

3,487  05 


Toua. 


$264  83 

128  00 

207  00 

281  33 

3,243  75 

22,5'^  63 

55  03 

30. 040  61 

452  70 

8,  (i88  03 

35.933  28 

7,987  05 

11. 452  49 

27, 590  25 

4,188  00 

10  00 

384  80 

995  00 

18,068  90 

80  52 

1,038  2'* 

14,  656  70 

1.112  25 

0.077  28 

3,325  00 

l.'K)  00 

211  81 

120  00 

13, 729  49 

1,009  14 


214,  941  09 
240,ri65  18 

25,824  iyO 
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SiateiHcnt  ahowing  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  the  cawmlar  district  of  Prescott  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarttrn  of  the  year  ended  September  30, 1886. 


Articles. 


Buckwheat 

Barley 

Beans  

■Bones 

Barrel-stavo  machine. 

Cattle 

Ekks 

Empt^  casks 

Fulminate 

Fence  posts 

Hides 

Horses     

Household  effects  . . . . 

Hay 

Harness 

Lumber 

Liquors 

Lojss 

Miscellaneous 

Poultry 

Pickets  ■ 

Potatoes 

llailroad  ties 

Raw  furs 

Shingles 

8hin};le  bolts 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Straw 

Telegniph  poles 

Trees,  shrubs,  Jco.... 

Tea 

Timber,  logs,  Sco 


Total  

Preceding  year. 


Dec  31. 


$5,707  70 


86  00 

0,203  70 

232  00 

3,254  00 


1.958  05 

1,257  fiO 

2,804  80 

5,396  22 

94  00 

50, 324  43 

407  00 


88  00 

7,903  93 

594  85 


273  00 

192  00 

7, 719  01 

23  00 

75  95 


900  00 


104,499  14 
53,045  96 


51,453  18 


Qoarters  ending — 


Mar.  31. 


$1, 203  18 

5,508  60 

63  40 


243  70 


270  73 

3.078  56 

15,586  00 

4,721  75 

9,495  39 


8,737  00 


30  00 


4,433  10 


149  88 
138  00 


24  00 
167  50 


53,940  19 
62,843  16 


1,097  03 


June  30. 


$849  36 
350  00 


150  00 

200  00 

87,820  00 

21,052  57 

133  50 

3, 181  00 

58  15 

8,885  63 

15,437  50 

623  00 

6,423  25 

16  00 

383  00 


2,100  00 
76  50 


2,020  00 
360  00 


268  80 

771  35 

85  00 


102, 145  61 
57, 889  43 


Sept.  30. 


1541  50 


5  00 

14,443  13 

270  00 

3,360  00 

00  00 

1, 160  00 

11,904  25 

250  00 

529  00 


030  79 


2,075  00 


5^740  07 


540  00 


41,616  64 
51, 162  54 


44.256  18 


9,645  90 


TotaL 


$8,301  74 

5,948  50 

63  40 

150  00 

200  00 

38, 154  70 

42, 599  40 

642  50 

9,795  00 

388  88 

15,082  24 

44, 185  25 

8,399  55 

21, 843  86 

110  00 

60, 075  22 

407  00 

2,100  00 

1!H  50 

7,903  93 

594  85 

6,459  10 

2, 435  00 

140  38 

411  00 

192  00 

13, 483  98 

j90  50 

343  75 

771  35 

85  00 

L440  00 


802,101  58 
214, 941  09 


87, 160  49 


Imports  and  exports  at  the  Presoott  omtom-hoHse  from  and  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 

ending  September  30,  1886. 


Quarters  ending— 


December  31, 1885 
March  31. 1886  .:. 

June  30. 1886 

September  30, 1886 

Total 


Imports. 


Valae. 


$73,625  00 
67,836  00 
75^280  00 
59.474  00 


276^215  00 


Datiea. 


$11, 116  02 
11,778  26 
12,265  06 
10, 567  87 


45^727  21 


Exports. 


Value. 


$134, 477  00 

91,386  00 

105,620  00 

80, 429  00 


411, 912  00 
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Statement  nhowiug  the  drscriptioiif  numheTf  and  tonnage  of  Canadian  and  United  Stutes 
vessels  trading  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  between  Canada  and  the  United  Utates  {occlusive 
of  ferriage)  which  arrived  and  dejmrted  at  tlie  port  of  Vrescott  daring  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30^  1886. 


Arrived. 

Departed. 

Description  of  vessels. 

m 

Nnniber  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnaf^ 

Canadian. 
Stoamers : 

Screw -. 

2 

4 

9 
1.200 

78 
20 

2.728 

Pacldle .*-.. 

14,839 

Total  steamers - 

6 

1,308 

107 

17,567 

Sailing  vessels : 

Scliooners 

I 
20 

263 

BarffGs.  canal'lioats.  &.c 

24 

7,346 

5  189 

Total  sailinir  vessels 

24 

7,346 

21 

5,452 

Grand  total  Canadian 

30 

8,cr>4 

128 

23,019 

.United  States. 
Steaiuors : 

Screw  ...... 

16H 

6,343 

165 

4 

6  198 

Pa«ldlo 

980 

Total  Ht,4^aniers 

168 

6,343 

169 

7  178 

Sailing  vessels : 

Schooners 

5 
190 

1,329 
31,793 

6 
102 

2.001 
11   137 

l?arirftft.  canal^boato.  A^ 

Total  sailing  vessels 

204 

33,122 

108 

13  138 

Total  United  States  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels  

372 
402 

39,405 
48,119 

277 
405 

20. 316 
43.335 

Grand  total  United  Stotes  and  Canadian 

TORONTO. 

From  Consul  Wagner. 

TRADE. 

The  year  ended  shows  a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  the  dechired 
exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  over  1885. 

Total  value  of  declareilexpoHs  for  1886 ,  $4,4G3,997  GO 

Total  value  of  declared  exports  for  1885 4,002,320  03 

Total  increase  for  1886 461,  (J7T  57 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  exported  showing  an  increase 
over  1885 : 


Article. 


Barley .. 
Lam1)er. 
Wool ... 
Horses.. 


Increase. 


$62,013  25 

184, 023  40 

15, 926  68 

30.227  25 


Article. 


Cattle... 

Wheat  and  rye 

Telesniphpoles  and  posts 
Settlors  efiects 


Increase. 


$20,491  50 
96.889  77 
42,615  69 
38,684  94 
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BARLEY. 

As  in  1885,  barley  formed  the  most  important  article  of  export  to  the 
United  States  from  this  consular  district.  The  crop  was  an  average 
one  in  quantity;  was  much  better  in  quality,  and  prices  were  lower. 
The  crop  of  barley  harvested  in  the  United  States  in  1886,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  West,  having  been  exceptionally  good,  enabled  our  people 
to  compete  successfully  with  Canada  in  supplying  their  own  markets 
with  the  better  grades,  thus  causing  the  low  prices  which  ruled  the 
past  season.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  increase  can  be  looked  for  in 
the  exports  of  barley  from  this  district  this  year. 

LUMBER.  • 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  lumber  exports  from  this  district, 
which  was  due,  it  is  claimed,  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  were  certain 
lines  of  lumber,  the  better  grades,  which  were  in  demand  in  the  States, 
and  which  happened  to  be  on  hand  here,  but  not  to  any  extraordinary 
increase  of  trade.  It  is  not  thought  the  same  demand  will  exist  the 
present  year.  A  fact  which  is  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  the 
movement  of  good  lumber  is  that  the  demand  from  Great  Britain  for 
good  fine  sawn  lumber  is  on  the  increase,  and  thus  becomes  a  competi- 
tor of  no  ordinary  kind. 

WOOL. 

The  declared  exports  of  wool  also  show  an  increase  over  1885,  al- 
though it  is  claimed  prices  were  fully  15  per  cent,  higher.  I  understand 
the  price  is  largely  influenced  by  that  of  luster  wools  (which  are  the 
same  as  Canadian  wools)  in  England,  where  there  was,  about  June  of 
last  year,  a  very  decided  advance,  which  is  still  maintained.  It  is 
thought  the  clip  of  luster  of  1886  was  less  than  in  any  former  year. 

EMIGBATION. 

The  emigration  from  this  district  still  progresses.  There  were  issued 
from  this  office  alone  during  1886  552  certificates,  covering  shipments 
of  settlers'  efiects  valued  at  $165,064.50.  There  was  but  little  change 
from  former  years  in  the  class  of  people  emigrating,  they  being  mainly 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers. 

BBEEBING  ANIMALS. 

The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  animals  for  breeding  purposes  last  year 
was  noticeable,  amounting  to  $47,237.20.  This  was  undoubtedly  caused 
by  the  strict  measures  taken  at  the  difierent  ports  of  entry  into  the 
United  States,  by  which  inferior  animals  were  prevented  from  being 
taken  over  free  of  duty  under  the  plea  that  they  were  to  be  used  espe- 
cially for  breeding  purposes,  and  when  they  were  not  calculated  to 
improve  the  stock  of  the  United  States.  A  letter  from  a  party  in  one 
of  the  Western  States  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  animals  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  says: 

If  the  law  conteniplatCB  that  only  animals  snfflciently  good  to  improve  the  stock  of 
the  Unite<l  States  shall  bo  admitted  free  of  duty,  it  woald  be  doing  the  farmers  in 
the  United  States  a  great  favor  if  the  law  was  enforced  to  the  letter,  thns  preventing 
the  importation  of  hordes  of  scrubs  that  are  being  constantly  brought  from  Canada 
and  palmed  off  on  oar  people  as  son^ething  they  are  not. 
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IMPORTS. 

Tlie  increase  in  the  valae  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into  the 
port  of  To^on^>  for  the  year  1886  was  $818,385.  The  principal  article 
of  import  was  coal,  there  having  been  received  at  this  port  by  water 
alone  119,205  tons,  being  11,015  tons  in  excess  of  last  year's  receipts. 
The  total  increase  in  the  receipts  of  coal  over  1885  amounted  to  35,458 
tons.  The  increase  in  value  of  imports  of  manufactures  of  iron  was 
$145,947,  in  the  manufacturcH  of  wood  $31,957,  and  of  sundry  articles 
$512,485.  American  goods  of  almost  every  description  are  to  be  found 
on  sale  in  this  market,  although  it  is  claimed  that  goods  of  home  (Ca- 
nadian) manufacture  are  continually  displacing  importe4l  articles. 

CHARLES  W.  WAGNEE, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Toronto,  Ontario^  January  25,  1887. 


Imparts  into  the  port  of  Toronto  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886. 


Articles. 


Animals  for  breeding 

AnimalH  for  oonsamption 

Coal 

Grain 

Flour 

Iron,  pig 

Liinilmr 

Mannfactnro  of  cotton  . . . 

Muunfacture  of  wool   

Mauufaoturu  of  iron 

Iblaniifactnre  of  wood 

liaw  cotton 

Itaw  wool 

Petroleum 

Carriages 

Agricultural  machinery. . 
Sundries 


Total. 


Countries  whence  imported. 


Great  Britr 
aiu. 


$13,027 


301 
27,838 


United 
states. 


1. 230, 633 

2, 757, 314 

520, 042 

21.431 


100,045 


11,770 

50 

4, 304, 067 


0,138,417 


$10,904 

513, 782 

1, 718, 530 

01,456 

10,487 

966 

34,620 

216, 5.7 

57,765 

716,102 

116,430 

2,543 

39,723 

49,145 

33,448 


4. 443,  398 


8,06i,87d 


France.   Germany,  ^'^r^'*"- 


$5,382 

99,46() 

3, 246 

8,342 


8,390 


362.360 


487.189 


$24,316 

64^084 

15,053 

9,285 


7,085 


378,408 


408,^231 


$3,435 


7,271 
2,807 


1, 107. 714 


1. 121, 227 


Value. 

• 

Duty. 

T«tal  imported  from  the  United  States  for  year  ending  Deceni1>or  31, 1886. . . 

$8,064,875 
11. 245, 064 

Total  imported  from  other  countries  for  year  ending  December  31,  1886. .. 

Totid  value  and  duty 

19, 309, 930 

$11764,445  72 

Total  Imported  from  the  United  States  for  year  ending  December  31, 1885. 
Total  imported  from  other  countries  for  year  ending  December  31, 1885. .. 

7.246,400 
10,618,083 

Total  value  and  duty .., 

17,866,418 

1^184,890  29 
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Exports  deolareil  /ram  the  port  of  Toronto  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 188C. 


AiticlM. 


Apples 

Arni(>r 

.Aniiuals  for  breeding 

Barley 

Book8  

Bonos. and  fertilizers 

Cattle 

Coffee 

Cnm^nts 

Diamonds 

E^gs 

Fur8,raw 

GIne  stock 

Hides*  and  pelts 

Horses 

Lumber  and  shingles 

Machinery 

Malt 

Old  rails,  scrap  metal,  &o  

Peas  and  bc^ans 

Pergonal  effects 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Telegraph  polos,  ties,  posts  &c. 

Tweeds,  &o 

Wheat  and  rye 

Wool 

Miscellaneous 


Total 

Total  for  procediiig  year. 


Decrease 
Increase. 


Dnring  the  quarters  endings 


Dec.  31. 


$13,560  00 


40, 005  50 

1,505,405  14 

2.068  47 

8.844  56 

50,797  60 


7, 112  74 


12, 304  44 

8,668  00 


10, 13G  75 

30, 003  50 

162, 558  34 


14,703  88 
46,031  00 
10, 106  75 


6,396  00 
23, 741  25 
24, 051  01 


2, 076, 396  63 
2,380,017  51 


303,620  88 


Mar.  31. 


$11,410  50 


91. 380  50 

645, 705  19 

1,818  21 

6,327  40 


9,817  40 

2,001  30 

13, 781  50 

56,631  75 

30,914  51 


14,591  91 
33,  hm  8C 
10.  C09  02 
39, 673  40 


2. 0'22  40 
30, 382  50 

5,088  04 
17, 026  97 


June  30. 


$7,072  00 

81,437  50 

207,458  11 

0. 083  12 

7,336  63 

11, 496*  is 


7. 512  08 
20. 829  13 


12, 100  70 

40, 124  25 

129. 642  95 

10,433  71 

7, 935  12 


10, 524  00 
54, 419  50 


28, 824  07 

44,087  72 
11,302  00 
23, 788  49 


1, 034, 120  02 
622,841  79 


411, 278  22 


676, 307  26 
557, 272  07 


119, 035  10 


Sept  30. 


$15,572  60 

111,  456  60 

2, 350  22 

2,478  45 

15, 820  00 


8,587  59 
7,490  17 
6, 119  72 


2,509  00 

10, 042  00 

252, 938  18 


2,9u0  91 


15, 706  30 

87, 238  75 

5.435  10 

59,930  25 


10,653  60 
65.264  22 
41,680  13 


677, 173  69 
442, 188  66 


234,985  03 


Total 


$24, 

7, 

178, 

2,560, 

15, 

24. 

66. 

11, 

7. 

3, 

27, 

47. 

2, 

47, 

136, 

576, 

10, 

25, 

33, 

56, 

178, 

15, 

88, 

2, 
104, 
105, 
106, 


970  50 
072  00 
306  00 
025  04 
320  02 
987  04 
(U7  50 
496  18 
112  74 
587  59 
306  69 
435  15 
001  30 
527  95 
801  50 
054  01 
433  71 
427  97 
536  86 
043  80 
262  65 
541  85 
754  32 
022  40 
410  82 
395  51 
547  50 


4,463,997  60 
4, 002, 320  03 


461,677  67 


Exports  declared  from  port  of  Toronto  to  other  ooniilrtes  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 

1886. 


Countries. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Germany 

Austria 

KuHsia 

Italy 

Turkey  in  Asia 

British  East  India. . 

HolUnd    

AuHtralia 

British  Africa 

Kowfoundland  

British  West  Indies 
British  Guiana     — 
French  West  Indies 
Danish  West  Indies 
Panama 


Total 


Animals 

and  their 

produce. 


$664,276 
27,080 


1,545 
222 


803,128 


Agricult> 

ural  prod 

nets. 


$217,881 

3 

6,398 


457 


563 


225,302 


Manu- 
factures. 


$82,297 

431 

148 

1,184 

496 


48 
2,215 


43,118 

19,446 

480 

9,856 

1.442 

20 


10 
161,200 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


$6,126 


100 


75 

5,736 

302 

255 


12,604 
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Navigation  at  the  port  of  Toronto  for  the  year  mding  December  31,  1886. 


Flag. 


Canadian 

Uoitod  States. 


Entered. 


Steamers. 


No. 
1.137 
4 


Tom. 
360,400 
210 


Sailing  vesselB. 


No. 
1.043 
20 


Tons. 
104,250 
5,471 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


No. 
1.363 
4 


Tona. 
410  581 
219 


Sailing 


No. 
1.066 
14 


Tona, 
107,721 
S.406 


Value  of  imports  and  exports  and  amount  of  revenue  collected  at  the  port  of  Toronto  aUme 

from  1868  to  1886. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 


1868 
1889 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Yalae  of  im- 
ports. 


$6. 833, 132 
6.658,867 
6, 833, 091 
9,968,540 
13, 097, 868 
14, 590. 123 
14, 717, 898 
14, 807, 9i8 
11,231,548 
13,376,257 
12,611,334 
12.141,812 
12,192,942 
15,090,629 
19,110,222 
18,634,451 
16,812,8^9. 
18,032,110 
18,301,177 


YalaeofeX' 
ports. 


$2,116,910 
1, 847, 623 
2,039,215 
2,118,978 
2,210.083 
2, 282, 171 
2,463,304 
1,870,703 
2.364,033 
1,332,119 
8. 131, 741 
8, 150, 185 
8,488,095 
3,452,557 
5,253,618 
3.481,813 
2,874,718 
8,057,847 
3,254.514 


Reveane 
collected. 


$964.968  66 
918, 162  14 
1, 072,  M8  61 
1,549. 068  85 
1. 909, 115  96 
1,907,290  49 
1,072,435  88 
2, 312. 667  13 
1,949.676  07 
2,150,922  86 
2. 151. 666  20 
2,260,632  77 
2.500.206  42 
3.143.700  29 
8.836,227  79 
3.726,679  64 
3,236,481  07 
3.282,782  06 
3.419.265  09 


Failures  in  Toronto,  in  OntariOf  and  Dominion  from  1875  to  1886. 


Years. 


1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 % 


Toronto. 


No. 


103 
113 
134 
90 
98 
62 
69 
65 
89 
72 
84 
85 


Amount. 


$1, 580, 821 

1, 137, 975 

1, 829, 978 

2, 042, 100 

2, 305. 700 

571,260 

671.000 

605. 350 

1,218,800 

3,045,606 

855, 438 

1.048,509 


Ontario. 


No. 


666 
615 
720 
691 
506 
397 
400 
411 
567 
608 
600 
594 


Amount. 


16. 
6, 
8, 
6, 

«, 
2, 
2. 
3, 
4, 
9, 
4, 
4. 


627,111 
934,555 
176.382 
824,417 
020,970 
832.099 
471. 539 
829,495 
702, 134 
602,392 
088.217 
858,892 


DominUiB. 


No. 


1,068 

1,728 

1,892 

1,697 

-l.;902 

907 

635 

787 

1.384 

1,308 

1,245 

1.233 


AmoanL 


$28,843,967 

2&,  517. 991 

25.623.908 

23.998.677 

29^  347. 937 

7,9et^077 

6,751.207 

8.587.657 

15,949^361 

18,939,770 

8,743.049 

10, 171. 384 


WINDSOR. 

From  Consul  Devlin, 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  agricultural  statistics  are  from  official  sources,  and  embrace  the 
county  of  Essex,  in  which  this  consular  district  is  located.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the  province,  beiu^  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  all  the  cereal  and  root  cro|>St 
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LIVE  STOCK. 

Stock  raisiug  is  also  au  important  and  profitable  business.  Horses 
find  a  ready  market  in  the  city  of  Detroit  and  State  of  Michigan.  The 
value  of  horses  6n  which  duties  were  paid  that  were  shipped  from  this 
consular  district  during  the  last  year  was  $52,138,  and  for  breeding 
purposes  $60,754.70. 

CONDITION  OF  WAGE-EARNERS. 

The  general  tendency  of  wages  in  agriculture  during  the  year  1886 
was  downward,  occasioned  chiefly  by  an  abundant  supply  of  laborers 
accustomed  to  farm  work.  Ee|)orts  from  almost  every  section  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  show  the  farmers  as  being  well  supplied  in  the 
various  departments  of  farming  operations.  Only  in  the  localities  of 
the  lumber-mills  was  any  inconvenience  experienced  by  farmers  in  pro- 
curing an  abundant  supply  of  competent  help.  Among  other  influences 
may  be  mentioned  the  low  prices  of  agricultural  products  everywhere 
prevailing,  inducing  economy  in  all  directions,  and  preventing  the  nec- 
essary outlay  in  desirable  improvements.  The  rapid  and  almost  sudden 
development  of  agricultural  machinery  towards  perfection  in  saving 
muscular  effort  has  wrought  as  profound  a  change  in  agricultural  opera- 
tions as  in  industrial  enterprises,  and  until  wage  workers  and  employers 
can  in  some  measure  adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  circumstances, 
more  or  less  distress  must  exist  among  the  class  wholly  dependent  upon 
bodily  exertions,  and  whose  only  capitiil  is  a  pair  of  hands. 

DOMESTIC  HELP. 

As  in  tUe  United  States,  the  question  of  domestic  help,  or  ^^  the  hired- 
girl  question,"  has  become  one  of  paramount  importance  and  given  rise 
to  serious  discussion. 

Domest  ic  service  is  one  among  the  few  employments  capable  of  -being 
widely  expanded ;  for  while  in  other  departments  of  labor  the  number 
of  those  obtaining  work  at  fairly  living  rates  is  conditioned  by  the 
amount  of  capital  profitably  invested  and  the  demand  for  products, 
the  4iemand  for  competent  and  efficient  girls  to  go  into  domestic  service 
is  limited  but  slightly  by  causes  which  determine  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of 'service  in  almost  every  other  occupation.  A  field  of  employ- 
ment is  bere  open  to  thousands  of  young  women  at  comparatively  high 
rates  of  wages,  who  struggle  along  on  the  miserable  pittance  afi'orde<l 
by  the  factory  and  the  workshop  or  the  ofiice — $2.50,  $3,  $4,  and  $6 
per  week.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  not  merely  good,  but  even  poor, 
help  is  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  and  annoyance  to  housekeepers, 
and  especially  farmers'  wives,  throughout  the  province.  The  superior 
attractions  of  urban  life,  with  its  theaters,  gay  stores,  and  lighted 
streets,  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  the  metropolis,  the  luxurious  man- 
ners of  tbe  rich  and  indolent,  seem  to  make  the  wretx^hed  hand-to-mouth 
existence  of  the  city  sewing  or  factory  girl,  the  clerk  and  the  copyist, 
a  more  desirable  lot  to  the  average  young  woman  than  the  plenty  and 
the  comfortable  security  afibrded  by  service  at  the  farm-house  or  in  the 
village. 

Such  complaints  as,  ^^  female  help  is  very  scarce,  and  suitable  help 
could  find  constant  employment  at  good  wages;"  ^^no  scarcity  of  male 
help,  but  female  help  is  scarce;"  ^^ domestic  servants  are  scarce,  owing 
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to  higher  wages  and  easier  work  in  towns  and  cities;''  "p^^i^ty  of  girls 
to  marry,  but  not  to  work  in  farm-houses  at  milking  cows;"  the  "girls 
have  all  got  above  hiring;  we  cannot  get  them  for  love  or  money,"  attest 
the  existence  of  a  serious  obstacle  to  domestic  economy  and  good  house- 
keeping on  the  farm.  It  must  be  admitted,  howevet,  that  the  life  of 
tbe  maid  of-all- work  on  the  Canadian  farm,  far  from  all  refining  infla- 
ences  and  on  the  very  confines  of  civilization,  is  not  such  a  life  as  a 
young  woman,  desirable  as  a  companion  and  assistant,  may  be  exiyected 
to  devoutly  pray  for.  The  agriculturist  is  rarely  a  propagandist  of  the 
*' gospel  of  relaxation."  While  higher  wages  and  easier  work  are  the 
inducements  offered  in  such  cities  as  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  aod 
Guelph,  wo  fear  that  the  "hired-girl  question"  will  continue  to  be  a 
fruitful  subject  for  discussion  to  the  Canadian  farmer. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  factories  and  workshops  throughout  the  dis- 
trict were  running-during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  I'elation 
of  em  ploy  6  to  employer  seems  to  have  been  satisfactory  and  cordial; 
at  least  but  few  strikes  and  lockouts  of  any  importance  have  t.akeu 
place.  The  demand  for  artisans  and  laborers  in  the  buildkig  trades 
was  generally  brisk  throughout  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  In  some 
lines  of  manufacture,  however,  such  as  agricultural  implements  and 
sewing-machines,  and  in  foundry  and  machine  shops,-  temporary  over- 
production has  occasioned  some  reduction  in  the  force  of  oi>erative8 
and  consequent  loss  of  employment.  Some  factories  also  are  reported 
as  working  on  fractional  time  and  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
number  of  men  employed.  Such  cases  are,  however,  confined  to  certain 
localities,  and  the  suspension  of  operations  is  only  temporary. 

Tbe  shortening  of  the  labor-day  on  Saturdays  by  from  one  to  five 
hours,  w;bich  is  being  adopted  in  the  larger  towns,  is  a  gratifying  result 
of  the  agitMion  for  shorter  hours  of  labor. 

The  number  of  men  affected  by  strikes  and  lockouts  was  compara- 
tively few  throughout  the  province,  and  generally  the  troubles  "  were 
amicably  settled  in  their  incipiency." 

As  in  the  United  States,  a  great  source  of  dissatisfaction  is  the  lon^ 
intervals  between  pay-days;  or  the  fact  that  there  is  no  "fixed  time" 
for  paying  employes.  Amounts  varying  from  one  day's  to  one  month's 
pay  are  usually  retained  by  employers.  This  is  a  matter  of  serious  in- 
convenience to  most  Nvage- workers,  especially  where  the  family  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  amount  earned  from  day  to  day  by  its  head.  It 
compels  thousands  to  ask  credit  at  the  grocery  and  dry-goods  stores 
who  :  re  reluctant  to  do  so,  and  who,  if  wages  were  paid  at  short  inter- 
vals, would  obtain  the  advantages  offered  for  strictly  cash  payments. 
Tbe  reason  assigned  by  manufacturers  is  the  very  flimsy  one  of  economy 
in  clerk  hire. 

Wages,  however,  are  almost  everywhere  paid  in  currency,  the  obnox- 
ious *'  truck  system,"  or  orders  on  stores,  being  confined  to  a  few  totter- 
ing or  debilitated  concerns.  An  attempt  to  pay  in  kind,  inaugurated 
by  some  large  manufacturing  establishments,  has  not  met  with  much 
success,  and  will  be  very  limited  in  its  adoption. 

This  consulate  being  upon  the  border,  directly  opposite  the  city  of 
Detroit,  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  employes  in  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments and  upon  the  farm  compare  favorably  with  the  wages 
paid  in  Michigan  for  the  same  class  of  employes. 
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EXPORTS. 

The  exports  from  this  consular  district  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1880,  whem  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  show  a  decrease  of 
$36,930.37,  which  is  in  part  accounted  for  in  the  raising  the  value  for 
which  an  invoice  certificate  is  necessary  from  $10  to  $50. 

JOHN  DEVLIN, 

CoruiuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Windsor^  Ontario,  January  21, 1887. 


Statement  ah&wing  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  WindsoTf 
Ontario^  to  the  Otiiled  States,  during  tlie  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  December  31. 
1886, 


Artiolea. 


Qnartera  ending — 


Mar.  31. 


Animalii 

Barley,  beans 

BolU 

Breeding  animals 

Chanxial 

Eggs 

Fish 

Green  hides 

Honsehold  gotxls 

UurH**s    

Ln^s,  Inmlior, posts,  and  poles. 

Malt 

Whisky 

Wootl    

Sundries 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


Decrease 


$1,443  00 

Itf,  139  50 
5, 258  25 

10, 0V7  00 
9.900  00 
701  00 
9,248  14 
5,014  18 
5,549  00 

13,826  UO 
8,881  71 
6.750  00 
1.3U1  to 

11.997,69 
4, 403  31 


June  30. 


Sept.  30. 


114,379  78 
91. 301  72 


(•) 


$257  00 
1,725  00 
4.324  00 
34  724  .50 
5,940  00 
9.824  15 

8,  810  95 
6,490  00 
8.481  50 

lG,:i49  00 

21,  202  25 

17,  2"^  00 

1,  392  50 

9.  108  2.*> 

3,  ih;<  or. 


Dec.  31. 


Total. 


4. 486  C5 

4,  728  25 

1,  .550  00 

7,  440  00 

7,  270  40 

2I.0U9  50 

1.426  00 

3.  808  00 

12,010  00 

40,  483  90 

18.  248  60 

924  00 

8,007  50 

3,  5»^0  C5 


149,  r>8  15 
155, 338  60 


6,210  45 


141, 105  4') 
151, 330  37 

10, 230  92 


$1,.392  85 
11,877  40 

3,  .500  00 
7, 503  20 
7, 135  .50 
1,420  20 

25,  260  7.S 
2,812  O'l 
5,(»H1  ftO 
9,947  00 
9.  407  35 

6,  920  00 

4.  8r>0  82 

7,  540  20 
4,651  13 


$3, 092  85 
30, 228  .55 
17.810  .50 
60.751  ',0 
.10,415  TiQ 
19,  227  75 
61,  ."95  37 
16.648  R3 
23,  5r<0  00 
52.  IfH  00 
8r..0:!5  21 
4!>,  108  (K) 
8,  .V8  32 
36,  053  64 
15,818  14 


109,9^2  .58 
153,  509  61 


4.3,  507  0  \ 


514..5.'.5  06 
551,486  .MO 


36,9:U)  :i4 


*  Increase  for  qoarter  ending  March  31,  1886,  $23,078.06. 

Table  shotting  the  yield  of  the  cereals  and  other  agricultural  products  named  in  the  count g  of 
Essex,  province  of  OntariOy  with  the  number  of  acres  under  cuUivation  in  the  year  I8d(>. 


Articles. 

Yield. 

Under  cnlti- 
vation. 

Articles. 

Yield. 

Under  rnlti- 
vntion. 

Fall  wheat 

Bustislt. 

712, 178 

25,288 

80,540 

1.256,008 

13,751 

82,217 

2,347,050 

Acret. 

32.138 

1,744 

2.894 

28,852 

664 

4.399 

31,294 

Baokwheat .... 

ButlieU. 
17,9.32 
12, 075 
240, 610 
100,500 
23,200 
51,490 

Aeret. 

660 

Spring  whaat 

Barley  ............... 

Beans  ......  ........ 

483 

Polatof)S ........ 

2  660 

OaU 

Mangel'Wnrsels 

Carrots  ............. 

213 

Rvo •.... 

87 

Peas 

Tnmios 

152 

Com 

Table  showing  ike  aveirage  production  per  acre  of  the  crops  in  the  county  of  EsseXy  province  of 

Ontario,  in  the  year  1886. 


Artfclea. 


Fall  wheat , 

Spring  wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Peas 

Com  (in  ear)    


Articles. 


Bnckwheat 

Beans  

Potatoes 

Mang«*l-wnry^Is 

Carrots 

TunilpH 


Bushels. 


27.2 

25.0 

90.2 

.500. 0 

2««.7 

3.38.8 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

Table  BhawiM  area  and  populatum  of  Essex  County,  province  of  OnUurio,  far  the  year 

1886. 

Raral  area : 

Acres  of  assessed  land  : 

Resident 410,  (K>7 

Non-resident -••     20,392 

Totel  occupied... 430,449 

Acres  cleared 183,928 

Acres,  woodland 227,271 

Acres,  swamp  or  marsh 19,250 

Acres,  orchard  and  garden 5,7t>8 

Rural  population ^ 30,550 

Table  showing  value  of  farm  property  in  Essex  County,  province  of  Ontario,  in  the  year 

1886. 

Farmlands $14,683,063 

Buildings 3,407,642 

Implements l,018,T3l 

Livestock 2,209.466 

Total  for  1886 21,'Ub,902 

Totel  for  1885 21,366,945 


PEOVINCE  OF  MANITOBA. 

Report  of  Consul  Taylor. 

IMPORTS. 

The  foreign  importation  of  the  Winnipeg  consular  district  for  the 
year  ending  Jane  30, 188G,  may  be  said  to  have  subsided  to  the  normal 
relation  to  population  and  trade  existing  in  1880-'8l,  before  the  extraor- 
dinary expenditure  for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, which,  in  1883,  swelled  the  importation  to  $8,237,209.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  the  dutiable  imports  at  Winnepeg 
were  $1,381,688;  free  goods,  $115,303;  total,  $1,490,080.  The  importa- 
tions for  1880  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Porta. 


Winnipeg 

Emcraon . 

Port  Arthor., 
Fort  McLeod 

Total.. 


Dutiable. 


$1, 460, 789 

61,097 

268, 752 

71.000 


1,861,638 


Fijje. 


$333,584 

39, 893 

15,377 

111,791 


500,645 


Totol. 


$1,794,373 
J  00, 970 
284,  l'J9 
182,791 


2,382,283 


This  aggregate  is  less  by  $1,299,531  than  the  importation  of  1885, 
with  a  probability  of  a  gradual  and  healthy  atfvance  hereafter.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  reports  from  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  McLeod 
are  not  included  in  the  above  statements  for  1881. 
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The  coarse  of  trade  at  the  port  of  Winnipeg  will  be  indicated  by  the 
foUowing  analysis  of  leading  datiable  articles : 


ArtiolM. 


Animftla 

Baking  powder 

BroadetnfiGi 

Carri4ffe0 

Coal 

Cotton,  mannfootares  of . 

Drug*  

Fancy  Kooda 

Fiah 

Flax,  mannfaotareB  of . . 
Fraita: 

Dried 

6reen 

Furs,  manafactnres  of . . 
GUms.  manafaotores  of. . 
Gunpowder  and    explo- 

aivea 

Gatl*>percba,  mana£Act- 
area 


From  Uni-» 

From  Great 

ted  Stetee. 

Britain. 

$23,001 

$214 

31,525 

287 

5.20e 

3, 724 

6,226 

1,527 

45.  024 

27.000 

84,  isi 

6,470 

1,075 

2.806 

6,031 

18, 527 

718 

2,875 

22,326 

12. 116 

207 

63,367 

3 

5,488 

528 

11,264 

876 

10,606 

2.065 

7,660 

2,183 

Articles. 


Iron,  manafactnres  of  . . 
Loather,manafactare8  of 
Oils: 

Mineral 

Lubricatine 

Piiper.  manufactures  of 

Provisions 

Sil  k  raanufactare 

Soap  

Spirits  and  wines 

Steel 

Tobacco 

Twine 

Vegetables 

WmkI  mannfacturos 

Wool  manufactures 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


From  Uni- 
ted States. 


$138,802 
27,542 

23.830 

2.943 

13,063 

166, 205 

3,152 

3,412 

4.283 

16, 351 

10, 070 

24,400 

0,214 

G6,8U0 

6,355 

128.009 


032,686 


From  Great 
Britain. 


$22,465 
6,005 


1 

4,183 

4,028 

18,826 

1,330 

14.400 

31, 770 

1,107 

358 

042 

4.871 

198,085 

81,267 


508,724 


Of  the  datiable  goods  imported  at  Winnipeg  from  other  countries 
than  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  $12,113  window  glass  was  from 
Belgium,  and  the  bulk  of  $39,254  consisted  of  spirits  and  wines  from 
France,  Holland,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Portugal,  and  tea  from  China 
and  Japan.  Of  the  item  of  provisions  from  United  States  $133,335  of 
a  total  importation  of  $166,295  was  bacon  and  ham.  The  dutiable  im- 
portation at  Port  Arthur  was  $268,762,  of  which  $251,957  was  from 
United  States,  including  coal,  $136,291;  lumber,  27,263;  shingles, 
$6,792;  meats,  $14,548;  oils,  $3,011;  iron  and  machinery,  $12,025. 
Among  the  $15,295  imports  from  Great  Britain  silks  were  $2,530,  and 
woolens  $4,737;  and  of  $1,500  from  Germany,  pianos  were  $850.  At 
the  port  of  Emerson,  dutiable  imports  were  $61,097,  all  from  United 
States,  consisting  of  lumber,  $15,865;  sheep,  $10,990;  horses,  $7,500; 
cottons,  $6,000;  miscellaneous,  $14,742. 

Of  free  importations  at  Winnipeg,  the  leading  items  from  the  United 
States  were  $143,494,  logs;  $9,545,  eggs,  nnd  $20,699,  settlers' effects. 
From  Great  Britain,  $57,438,  tea,  and  $18,643,  settlors'  effects.  From 
China  and  Japan,  $5,153,  tea.  At  Port  Arthur  free  goods  from  United 
States  were :  Settlers'  effects,  $(>,000,  and  e^gs,  $600.  From  Great 
Britain,  nets,  &c.,  for  fisheries,  $i,000.  At  Emerson  the  principal  items 
of  free  goods  were  iron  for  Canadian  Pacific  Kailroad  bridges,  $11,968; 
settlers' effects,  $9,719;  cord  wood,  $5,278;  miscellaneous,  $12,928;  total, 
$39,893;  all  from  United  States. 

CANADIAN  REVENUE. 

The  revenue  to  the  Canadian  treasury  has  declined  from  $680,151  in 
1885  to  $528,118  in  1886,  collected  from  the  following  quantities  of 
dutiable  goods : 


Porte. 


Winolpeg  ... 

Smeraon 

Port  Arthar . 
F«rtHoLeod 

Total.. 


1886. 


$1,956,019 
284,284 
522,542 


2, 183, 445 


1886. 


f],  460,  789 

61,0«7 

2CH,  752 

71.000 

1, 861. 638 
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The  incidence  of  taxation  has  increased  from  25  to  29^  per  cent.,  a 
difference  found  necessary  to  meet  an  expenditure  of  $8,000,000^  inci- 
dental to  the  Saskatchewan  insurrection  of  1885.  The  average  rate  upon 
dutiable  goods  in  1886  for  the  Dominion  at  large  was  27^  per  cent.,  but 
in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territory  a  considerable  consumption 
by  settlers  of  agricultural  imi)lements  and  canned  provisions,  which  are 
charged  with  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.,  explains  the  difference  of  2  per  cent, 
above  indicated.  In  the  United  States  the  average  rate  imposed  on 
dutiable  goods  is  45  per  cent,  which  is  likely  to  be  reduced  with  the 
subsidence  of  the  war  debt;  and  an  approximation  of  the  tariffs  of  the 
respective  countries  would  seem  to  be  readily  within  reach  of  concur- 
rent legislation  or  an  arrangement  by  treaty. 

EXPORTS. 

The  invoice  values  of  exports  to  the  United  States  declared  at  the  Win- 
nipeg consulate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Barley 

Cattle 

Emigrants'  effects 
Empty  beer  kegs. 

Fish 

Furs 

Hides 


Valae. 


$8,618 
255, 200 

25,000 
8.791 

49,721 
114,144 

12,472 


Articles. 


Horses  

Railroad  contractors'  outfit 

Seneca  root 

Miscellanies 

Total 


Valve. 


$3,525 

51,0i:> 

3,180 

13,093 


545. 451 


Of  this  movement  the  value  of  $255,200  was  cattle,  at  $40  per  head, 
passing  from  Montana  in  bond  by  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Chicago; 
$8,791,  empty  beer  kegs  being  returned  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  be  re- 
filled and  re-exported  to  Manitoba;  and  $51,015,  the  outfits  of  Ameri- 
can railroad  contractors  returning  to  United  States  on  completion  of 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  leaving  $230,335  as  the  exports  of  Cana<la. 
Of  these,  furs  are  the  leading  article,  but  an  export  of  fish  reaching 
1,440,250  pounds,  valued  at  $50,289,  during  the  calendar  year  1886, 
has  been  distributed  among  American  cities  as  follows:  Buffalo,  460,340 
])ounds;  Minneapolis,  496,568;  Saint  Paul,  351,540;  Chicago,  71,800; 
Detroit,  70,003.  From  the  consular  agencies  of  this  district  the  ex- 
ports have  been  altogether  to  the  United  States,  a«  follows :  From  Emer- 
son, $76,135,  the  leading  articles  being  horses,  $34,234  (railroad  con 
tractors'  outfits);  Seneca  root,  $16,386;  and  emigrants' effects,  $17,367  ; 
from  Port  Arthur,  $65,450,  mostly  fresh  fish,  $11,500;  gold  and  silver  ore, 
$23,700;  and  undressed  furs,  $1,550;  from  Wakopa,  $8,410,  emigrants' 
effects,  except  $3,055,returning  railway  contractors'  outfits.  The  exports 
to  Great  Britain  were  $614,561,  furs  shipped  from  Winnipeg  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  of  which  $542,687  were  by  the  route  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  Montreal,  and  $71,874  via  New  York,  and 
$6,405  miscellaneous  articles;  total  exports  to  Great  Britain,  $620,966. 

CANADIAN  DOMESTIC  TRADE. 

• 

The  importations  from  Eastern  Canada  into  this  consular  district,  I 
assume,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  be  double  the  foreign  importations. 
As  the  latter,  including  dutiable  and  free  goods,  were  $2,362,283,  the 
quantity  entered  from  Eastern  Canada  may  be  stated  at  $4,724,566.  In 
exchange,  the  Canadian  districts,  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  will  export  to  Canada  East  and  Great  Britain  4,700,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  and  flonr,  expressed  in  bushels  at  57  cents  per  bushel, 
amounting  to  $2,579,000;  104,000  bnslicls  on ts  at  a  value  of  $34,200; 
123^046  bushels  barley,  valued  «at  $43,054,  with  further  shipments  of 
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furs,  fish,  ores,,  aud  other  articles,  fully  aggregatinfj  $3,000,000.  In- 
cluded in  this  statement  are  $28,193  reported  by  the  CJnited  States  col- 
lector at  Saint  Vincent,  Minn.,  as  exjiorts  in  bond  from  Manitoba  to 
Eastern  Canada,  which  were  mostly  manufactured  articles,  except  hides, 
$5,987,  and  17,762  pounds  butter,  valued  at  $2,GG4.» 

AGGREGATE  TRADE. 

A  general  statement  of  the  trade  of  this  consulate  is  as  follows : 


Countries. 


Canada  Eaat 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

British  Columbia . . . 

France 

Germany 

Bel;;iam 

Denmark 

Spain 

Portugal 

Holland 

British  West  Indies 

Do 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Brazil 

China 

Japan 

Total 


Imports 
from. 

Exports  to. 

$4, 724. 566 

2,362,283 

635, 003 

50,000 

15,877 

6.358 

12,522 

155 

2,888 

1,683 

2,467 

203 

292 

39 

37 

27 

1,283 

2,478 

2,738 

$3. 000,  Ot.O 

653. 645 

503.888 

50.000 

.... ^. ..... . 

7, 820. 950 

4,297,533 

Total. 


$7, 724,  566 

3. 015, 928 

1, 228. 891 

100,000 

15,877 

6.358 

12,522 

155 

2,888 

1.683 

2,467 

263 

292 

39 

87 

27 

1,283 

'2,478 

2.738 

12,118,492 


TRADE  WITH  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Already  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  the  Pacific 
coast  has  developed  the  elements  of  an  important  commerce,  estimated 
at  an  aggregate  of  $100,000  during  1886.  The  eastward  movement  con- 
sists of  tea  from  Asia  and  fish  and  lumber  from  British  Columbia,  while 
the  superiority  of  flour  manufactured  from  the  glutinous  wheat  of  Mani- 
toba commands  the  market  of  British  Columbia.  At  the  date  of  this 
report  a  carload  of  flour,  of  300  sacks  of  100  pounds,  at  an  invoice  value 
of  $1.80  per  sack,  has  become  a  daily  shipment  westward  from  Winni- 
peg, and  a  permanent  demand  from  the  mining  and  other  districts  of 
British  Columbia,  amounting  to  $169,020  per  annum,  is  anticipated 
during  1887. 

RAILWAY  SITUATION. 

The  construction  of  local  railway  lines  has  amounted  to  156  miles. 
During  the  year  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  extended  its  south- 
ern branches  40  miles  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Turtle  Mountains  of  Dakota; 
the  Manitoba  and  Northwestern  Railway,  extending  from  Portage  la 
Prairie,  a  point  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  60  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  in 
a  general  northwestern  direction,  has  constructed  76  miles ;  while  the 
enterprise  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  with  the  encouragement  of  a  pro- 
vincial subsidy,  has  adopted  the  policy  of  a  through  ^railway  line  from 
Winnipeg,  of  which  40  miles  were  constructed  in  1886,  parallel  to  the 

**  lu  18(32^  nnder  a  resolntion  of  inquiry  from  the  United  States  Senate,  moved  by  a 
California  Senator  in  tbe  interest  of  a  Pacific  railroad,  Secretary  Cbase,  of  tbe  Treas- 
ury Department,  organized  a  commission  to  determine  tbe  ratio  of  domestic  trade  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Western  States  and  Territories  and  foreign  importations,  and 
of  these  westward  movements  the  domestic  was  ascertained  to  he.  threefold  the  bulk 
of  the  foreign.  As  bjetween  Eastern  and  Central  Canada,  the  domestic  importation 
is  here  assumed  to  be  double  the  foreign.  As  to  the  reverse  movement,  the  exports  to 
Eastern  Canada  from  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territory,  stated  above  as  |3, 000,000, 
will  not  seem  exaggerated  when  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade  reports  the  exports  of 
the  city  for  the  year  to  have  been  |2, 180,(^20. 
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west  coast  of  Lake  Winnipeg'  and  northwestwardly  from  the  northern 
limit  of  the  lake  to  Hudson's  Bay,  a  total  distance  of  600  miles,  for  the 
completion  of  which  satisfactory  assurances  from  English  capitalists 
have  been  obtained.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  succeeded  to 
the  international  trade  of  Central  Canada,  the  transit  of  Canadian  mer- 
chandise in  bond  through  the  United  States,  as  reported  by  the  collect- 
ors at  {Saint  Vincent  and  Emerson,  having  almost  ceased.  The  state- 
ments for  1886  are  as  follows : 

From  Manitoba  to  Eastern  Canada $28, 1U3 

From  Manitoba  to  Great  Britain 1,801 

29,9d4 
From  Eastern  Canada  to  Manitoba &5, 179 

Total  passing  in  bond 66,173 

This  return  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  situation  as  lately 
as  1884,  when  the  importation  in  bond  from  Eastern  Canada  to  Mani- 
toba was  $4,795,231,  and  the  reverse  movement  from  Manitoba  and  the 
Northwest  Territory  was  $577,173 ;  total  transportation  through  the 
United  States,  $5,372,404.  The  concentration  of  this  domestic  traffic 
upon  the  Canadian  transcontinental  line  enlists  powerful  corporate  and 
provincial  interests  in  favor  of  the  existing  policy  of  obstruction  to 
eommunication  with  American  lines  at  the  frontier,  a  question  which 
rises  to  international  importance,  and  will  probably  be  determined  in 
connection  with  the  terms  of  a  new  and  comprehensive  treaty  of  trade 
and  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

JAMES  W.  TAYLOR, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul 

Winnipegj  February  28,  1887. 


NEWFOUDSTDLAND. 


Exports  from  Newfoundland  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1886. 


Artiolea. 


Codfish qnintals. 

Coti-liver  oil gaUoiiB. 

Seal  oil do.. 

Salmon tierces. 

Do barrelB. 

Herring do.. 

Haddock qnintals. 

Trout barreU. 

Mackerel do.. 

Lobsters boxes. 

Fish  sounds /. barrels. 

Iron pounds. 

Copper '. do.. 

Brass do.. 

Lead    do.. 

Junk ! do.. 

Bones do.. 

Bear-skins No. 

Calfskins do.. 

Molasses gallons. 

Port  wine - .do.. 

Sherry  wine do.. 

TwecMl yards. 

Electric  machines 


Total 


Quantity. 


32.011 

1,378 

50 

1,344 

234 

11,499 

20 

670 

li 

1&3 

3 

6,070 

6,909 

4,618 

4.222 

60L775 

522,229 

5 

255 

16,947 

282 

25 

4 

1 


Value,  in- 
cluding 

costs  and  , 
charges. 


$75, 081  79 

734  76 

25  00 

22,871  50 

7,858  11 

ai,  526  75 

88  00 
3.  050  70 

11  00 

915  00 

15  00 

31  73 

841  SO 

217  C> 

210  7C 

12,400  41 

1,  229  h5 

212  30 

181  CI 

2, 482  68 

080  00 

89  45 
5  20 
7  50 


164,537  22 


TBOS.  N.  MOLLOY, 
United  States  Consulate,  '      Consul 

8aint  John%  N'.  F.,  September  30,  1886. 
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MEXICO. 

ACAPUIiCO. 

Report  of  Consul  Sutter. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  disappearance  of  the  locust,  as  well  as  an  abundant  fall  of  rain 
during  the  mouths  of  July,  August,  and  September,  has  favored  the 
different  crops  of  corn,  rice,  beans,  sugar,  &c.,  having  brought  the 
price  of  these  staples  to  their  former  level  of  cheapness,  the  average 
market  prices  being  as  follows : 

CentD. 

Corn - per  pound..  f  to  1 

Rice .- do....  ltol| 

Beans '. do 2  to  3 

Sngar : 

Brown do 3  to  4 

White do....  11  to  12 

As  the  supply  of  these  articles  appears  to  be  plentiful  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  these  low  prices  will  not  vary  much  for  the  whole  year. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  have  recovered  from  the  injuries  done  to  them 
by  the  locust. 

Concerning  the  present  cotton  crop,  it  will  probably  not  exceed  20,000 
quintals,  as  for  want  of  means  and  for  fear  of  the  locust  most  people 
did  not  phiut  at  all.  To  the  few  people  who  did  plant  it  will  be  fairly 
remunerative  if  it  does  not  suffer  in  the  month  of  January  from  earth- 
quakes, untimely  rain,  and  cloudy  weather.  The  price  will  be  about 
$14  per  quintal  placed  at  Acapulco  for  shipment  to  the  ports  of  San 
Bias  and  Mazatlan. 

The  population  still  suffers  from  the  consequences  of  the  late  famine 
and  are  recovering  but  slowly  from  the  same,  but  they  have  at  least 
been  relieved  from  their  most  pressing  wants. 

TRADE. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Mexican  silver  dollar  in  the  foreign  money 
markets  compels  merchants  to  attempt  to  make  returns  for  imported 
merchandise  with  agricultural  products,  of  which  the  most  promising 
appears  to  be  tobacco.  Samples  of  the  same  have  been  sent  toEurojMi 
and  if  found  suitable  in  price  and  quality  the  exportation  of  this  staple, 
planted  so  far  only  for  home  consumption,  might  assume  hirge  propoi- 
lions,  as  the  country  is  able  to  produce  unlimited  supplies  at  8  to  10 
cents  i)er  pound  delivered  on  board. 

The  only  country  which  might  consume  Mexican  sugar  is  the  United 
States,  whose  doors  are  still  closed  to  it. 

For  the  reasons  already  stated  in  former  reports  the  commerce  of 
Acapulco  is  growing  less  every  year,  in  the  same  proportion  as  tlKi 
commerce  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  being  tlio  railroad  center  of  the  country, 
is  incrt^asing.  All  small  traders  and  peddlers  buy  their  supplies  at 
Mexico  at  prices  against  which  importers  on  the  west  coast  cannot 
compete  at  all.  This  rule  is  to  be  applied  to  American  as  well  iis  to 
European  manufactures. 

All  that  keeps  Acapulco  alive  is  the  movement  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company. 
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Floar  from  Colima,  shipped  at  Manzanillo  to  tbis  port,  competes  now 
successfully  with  Califoruia  flour,  which  last  year  has  beeu   imported 
but  little. 
Deer  and  goat  ski  us  have  gone  exclusively  to  the  United  States. 
Shipments  of  cattle  hides  to  the  United  States  (New  York)  have  in- 
creased. 
No  new  enterprise  of  textile  or  other  industries  is  to  be  reported. 
No  new  feature  in  mining  is  to  be  mentioned,  although  the  country 
is  said  to  possess  great  mineral  wealth. 

JOHN  A.  SUTTER,  Jr., 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Acapuloo^  December  31, 1886. 


Imports  at  Acapulco  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Anns  and  ammnnitioD,  axea,  beer,  can- 
dles, com,  California  prodnce,  cotton 
nianiifactnrea,  cutlery,  clocks,  edged 
tools,  earthen,  iron,  glass,  and  hard 
ware,  flour,  groceries,  lumber,  nails 
of  all  kinds,  hoase  fumitnre,  kero- 
sene, paints,  paint  oil,  pastes  and 
bard  bread,  paper,  machines  of  all 
kinds,  wax,  wines,  preserved  meats 
and  fmits,  ship-chandlery  and  cord- 
ago,  drugs,  stationery.  &.o. 

Cotton,  woolen,  linen,  and  silk  manufact- 
ures, steel,  ifiU,  wines,  and  liquors, 
olive  oil,  paper,  preserves,  earthen, 
iron,  glass,  and  hard  ware. 

Cocoa pounds. 

Coals  for  sale  to  vessels  of  war. .  .tons. . 


Total 


Coals  for  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, tons. 

Do 

Total 


Quantity. 


2,000 
2,500 


10,490 
040 


11,430 


Value  en- 
tered. 

Approx- 
imative 
amount 
of  do  ties 

$82,400 

$25,000 

131, 300 

08,000 

300 
25.000 

• 

150 
Free. 

239.000 

123,150 

104,000 

Fn»e. 

0,400 

do. 

114,300 

Whence  imported. 


TTuited  States. 


England,    70;    Oermany.    15 1 
France,  10 ;  Spain,  r»  per  <sent. 


Ecuador. 
Cardiff.  VYalea. 


Cardiff.  Wales. 
United  States. 


Exports  from  Acapulcofor  the  year  ending  December  31,  188G. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value,  in- 
dnding 

costs  and 
charges. 

Whither  exported. 

Pruit: 

Green boxes.. 

Canned do  — 

Hides,  cattle number.. 

Logs,  cedar do 

8kins: 

Doer pounds.. 

Goat do  ... 

Sundries  (plants  and  canes)  —  boxes. 

United  States  gold  coin . 

Hides,  cattle number. 

14,  971 

39 

D,  •J27 

472 

27,  rm 

5, 3«i8 
3 

12.710 
1,G1C 

$49,  394  47 

172  60 

19, 149  9H 

3,000  00 

6. 348  84 

854  05 

29  50 

8,000  00 

34,  noo  00 

V United  States. 

) 
Europe. 

121,  4.00  24 

Cotton bales  of  160  pounds  each.. 

:{0.  000  00 

Coastwise  1o  Mexican  ports  of  San 
nios  an  i  MaK.itlan. 

NOHTH   AMERICA — ^MEXICO. 
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Imparts  and  exports  between  the  part  of  Joopu/co  an4  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended 

December  31,  1886. 


Artioles. 


Ifnpartt. 

Amifi,  ammonition,  axes,  boor,  oandlos,  oozn,  Califomiaprodooe,  cotton  maii< 
ofaotares,  cutlery,  clockh,  odfl^ed  tools,  earthen,  iron,  glass,  hard  ware,  floor, 
(i^roceries,  lumber,  nails  of  all  kinds,  drags,  house  fhmitare,  kerosene, 
paints  and  paint  oil,  pastxis  and  hard  brea^  paper,  machines  of  all  kinds, 
wax,  wines,  preserveu  meats  and  fmit,  ship-cnaudlery  and  cordage,  station- 
ery, dtc 


^a^portff. 
Fruit: 

Groon boxes. 

Canned do... 

Hides,  cattle number. 

Lofrs,  cedar do... 

Skins: 

Deer IKmnds. 

Qoat * do... 

Sundries  (plants  and  canes) packages. 

United  States  gold  coin 


Amount. 


14,071 

30 

0,227 

472 

27,538 

5,388 

3 


Yalae. 


182,400  00 


40, 304  47 

172  60 

10, 149  08 

3,000  00 

6,348  84 

854  05 

20  50 

8,000  00 


86,060  24 


Navigation  at  the  port  of  Aoapuloo  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


From  or  to— 

Bntered. 

Cleared. 

Flag. 

* 

Steamers. 

Sailing 
vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing 
vessels. 

lUf^xUmn    ir T 

In  port 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 
3 
1 

Tom. 

80 

175 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

United  States 

San  Francisco 

40 
52 

. . .  ^ 

67.630 
83,188 

40 
52 

67,024 
82,804 

1 

175 

CaidiiT. 

5 

7,876 

Portland,  Oreg 

5 

7,875 

Mexico - 

San  Francisco 

Coast  

24 

25 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1,780 
040 
633 
615 
450 
040 

1 

24 

26 

1,800 

IMnmark  ..-.- 

Cardiff. 

If orwav --.. 

..  do 

Oerman  V  t 

Hambarg 

Cardiff..T 

•   m  •  • 

-  •  •  • 

BritiAh   

do 

Denmark  ...... ......... 

Tonala 

2 
30 

040 

If  orwav ................. 

Tehuantepeo 

633 

firman  V ..r 

do 

615 

Masatlan 

450 

British  

Valparaiso 

040 

In  port - 

60 

Total 

03 

80 

• 

03 

150,842 

18,488 

150,842 

13,488 

Transfer  oargo  from  steamer  to  steamer,  7,000  tbns. 
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Declared  vaXue  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Acapulco  to  the  United  States  dmrimg 

Uie  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  December  31,  18ti6. 


Articles. 


Fruit: 

Green 

Canoed. 

Uide«,  cattle 

Lo^s,  cedar 

Skins : 

Deer 

Goat 

Sundries 

United  States  gold  coin 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


Increase. 


Quarters  ended — 


Mar.  31. 


$7,475  12 

"'"oeooo 


1, 345  00 

213  96 

7  50 


10,001  58 
11. 083  51 


June  30. 


$16,011  85 


2,427  50 
3,000  00 

i,C76  82 

259  10 

12  00 


23,087  36 
16,417  20 


Sept.  30. 


$12, 484  75 

67  50 

3,081  84 


1, 325  40 

381  80 

10  00 

8,000  00 


2.'»,  951  29 
14, 7LS  36 


Dec.  31. 


$12,822  75 

105  00 

12,080  64 


2,001  62 


27,010  01 
12,671  71 


Total. 


$49^394  47 

172  50 

19, 149  96 

3,000  00 

6,84«84 

854  96 

29  50 

8,000  00 


86,060  24 
5«,030  78 


32,019  46 


TEHUANTBPEC. 


Report  of  Consular  Agent  Langner. 


IMPORTS. 


The  imports  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  from  Europe,  show 
more  or  less  the  same  character  as  those  of  previous  years. 


Imports  of  1885 
Imports  of  1846 

Increase. 


White  and  colored  cotton  goods  continue  to  come  principally  from 
England ;  linen  and  woolen  goods  from  England,  Germany,  and  France; 
silk  goods  from  Switzerland ;  crockery  and  glass  ware  almost  exclusively 
from  Germany  and  Bohemia.    , 

The  proportion  between  imports  from  the  United  States  and  from 
Europe  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  first  country,  being  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  total  value,  as  follows  : 


From — 


Europe 

United  States. 


Value. 


$35,808  19 
21, 133  88 


Articles  brought  chiefly  from  the  United  States  are  hardware,  ma- 
chinery, stationery,  provisions,  and  flour,  pistols,  coal  oil,  and  timber. 
The  American  beer  is  acquiring  more  and  more  the  position  held  in 
former  times  by  European  breweries.  More  flour  would  be  bought  in 
California  if  the  import  tax  of  Mexico,  which  is  11  cents  each  kilo  net 
weight)  would  not  be  an  impediment.    Amerioaa  agrlQuHoral  impl«« 
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meiit8  are  coutrolliug  the  market  of  this  place,  iu  spite  of  the  efforts 
made  by  Euglish  houses  to  compete.  The  fact  that  some  time  ago  sev- 
eral efforts  of  European  houses  to  beat  out  of  our  msirket  the  well-kuowu 
edge  tools  of  Messrs.  Collins  &  Co.,  Hartford,  entirely  failed  gives  a 
full  proof  of  the  high  appreciation  of  the  American  manufacture.  Euro- 
pean tools  are  either  too  hard  or  too  soft  tempered,  whereas  those  of 
Messrs.  Collins  &  Co.  are  justadapted  to  the  wishes  of  the  Brazil  wood- 
cutters, who  beforehand  know  that  they  can  wholly  rely  upon  axes,  &c., 
of  the  mentioned  firm. 

EXPORTS. 

Exports  are  more  than  double  the  last  year's. 


Yean.  Paoluures.      Value. 


1886 13,801     $108,818  00 

1886 •13,398       218,807  54 


*  To  the  United  Statea  12,070  packages,  valued  at  $61,747.66. 

Brazil  wood. — During  the  year  ended  the  considerable  amount  of 
6,228  tons  has  beeti  shipped,  whereof  223  tons  went  to  the  United 
States,  238  tons  to  Germany,  and  5,767  tons  to  England. 

Owing  to  the  fatalities,  sicknesses,  and  bad  crops  of  the  former  years, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus,  obliged  by  necessity,  went  to  places, 
often  sixty  miles  distant  from  here,  to  cut  wood,  what  they  under  nor- 
mal circumstances  never  would  do.  Public  health  Is  now  as  well  as  it 
can  be. 

Hids8  show  this  year  an  increase  of  1,631  pieces  in  the  total  exports 
of  1886,  and  a  surplus  of  4,537  pieces  of  remittances  made  Irom  here  to 
the  United  States. 

India-rubber  is  exclusively  sent  to  the  United  States,  amounting  dur- 
ing the  present  period  to  23  packages,  valued  at  $3,264.96. 

Indigo  would  have  yielded  a  fair  crop  if  the  flood  of  September  had 
not  devastated  almost  all  plantations. 

A  trial  has  been  made  in  bristle  and  Guayacan  wood ;  the  results  of 
the  first  article  seem  tabe  satisfactory,  those  of  the  latter  are  not  yet 
known. 

NAVIGATION 

is  about  the  same  as  previously,  the  Pacific  mail  steamers  touching 
twice  a  month.  Only  one  sailing-vessel,  a  schooner,  can  be  reported 
from  California,  arriving  with  general  merchandise  and  leaving  with  a 
cargo  of  Guayacan  wood  and  hides.  The  Brazil  wood  is  carried  by  Ger- 
man and  Danish  sailing-vessels. 

AGBIGULTUSE 

is  just  the  same  as  in  former  years,  neither  augmenting  nor  diminishing; 
only  sugar-cane  plantations  are  becoming  more  and  more  an  object  of 
public  interest. 

INUNDATION. 

In  consequence  of  heavy  and  long-lasting  rainfalls  the  river  of  Te- 
hnantepec  caused  a  terrible  inundation,  carrying  away  the  lower  parts  of 
the  town  and  ruining  a  cousidetable  amount  of  this  year's  crop*  The 
daniagv  in  cul«ulat«d  to  b«  mora  tUau  $100|(MK>< 
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INTERSTATE   CUSTOMS. 


luterstate  custouis  have  been  lowered  to  the  tax  of  5  per  cent,  of  the 
import  duties,  and 25  percent,  additional,  so  that  all  imported  articles 
pay  6J  per  cent,  in  all.  To  balance  the  income  of  the  State  the  Goveru- 
ment  has  aa^mented  the  quotations  of  the  home-manufactared  goods. 


THE  INTEROCEANIO  RAILROAD. 


The  Interoceanic  Railroad  has  lt;st  the  Tehuantepec  River  wooden 
bridge  \\^'  the  flood;  also  the  road-bed  has  greatly  suffered,  but  efforts 
at  repairs  are  already  made,  and  also  a  new  wooden  bridge  is  in  pro- 
cess of  construction. 


WAGES. 

Wages  are  25  to  37^  cents  a  day  for  a  rural  laborer,  and  37^  to  50 
cents  for  a  laborer  in  the  town.  Male  house-servants  receive  from  $5 
to  $12  a  mouth;  female,  hired  by  month,  from  $1.50  to  $4. 

TRADE  FACILITIES. 

« 

The  commerce  of  Tehuantepec  possesses  customers  in  the  differeut 
parts  of  the  Isthmus  where  it  has  to  endure  the  sharp  competition  of 
the  neighboring  port  of  Touala.  The  roads  down-  to  Tonala  are  eveu 
ai)d  Qt  lor  wagons;  those  leading  to  Oaxaca  are  mountainous  and  ac- 
cessible only  to  mules. 

ALB.  LA]NGNER, 

OanstUar  Agent 
Um'J'kd  States  Consular  Agency, 

TehuantepeCy  Jan.  13, 18S7. 


Itnj}or  8  at  Tehuuntejiec  far  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Jauuary  . . 
FobniaVy  .. 

March 

April    

May 

June   

July 

Auj(u8L  — 
September 
October . . . 
November. 
Doceinber . 


ToUl. 


Month. 


Quantity. 


Paekaget. 

30 

62 

405 


10 

1,016 

1 

91 

40 

110 

175 

3,171 


5,191 


Valn« 
entered. 


$1,500  47 

245  50 

7,021  20 


200  00 
8,372  82 

556  70 
1. 188  00 
2,642  00 
3.116  00 
h^n  50 
0,154  00 


35,808  19 


AiDoant 
of  dntioa. 


$2,36146 

257  46 

1,207  73 


58  OO 
2,239  15 
10  69 
731  2S 
2,318  99 
2.878  99 
2^051  53 
5.999  51 


21, 122  75 
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Exports  from  Tehuantepec  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Aitiolea. 


Dry  oattl&-b  ides pieces.. 

Do do.... 

Catf-ttkins packages.. 

Do do... 

Deer-skins do 

Do do 

Coffee do.... 

Do do.... 

India-robber do 

Bristles do 

Ores do 

Gnayacanwood tons.. 

Specie packaf^es.. 

Cotton  goods do 

Gum do 

Indigo do... 

Do do  ... 

Miscellaneous  goods do 

Brazilwood tons.. 

Do do — 

Do do  ... 


Quantity. 


12,367 

1,031 

53 

15 

36 

4 

168 

25 

:»6 

16 

3 

70 

9 

53 

34 

53 

29 

229 

223 

5,767 

238 


Value,  in- 
cluding 

costs  and 
charges. 


$42. 309  77 
3, 093  00 
1,830  54 

450  00 
1,741  90 

200  00 
3, 747  46 

375  00 
3,  926  90 

559  67 

27  90 

1,963  91 

2,900  00 

5, 440  00 

450  00 
10,  600  00 
5,  800  00 
6,264  00 
5,639  55 
116, 727  88 
4,760  00 


Total 


218, 807  54 


Whither  exported. 


United  States. 
Europe. 
United  States. 
Europe. 
United  States. 
Europe. 
United  States. 
Europe. 
Unite<l  States. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Mexican  ports. 
England. 
Germany. 
Frauce. 

Mex  ico  and  Central  America. 
United  States. 
England. 
Germany. 


Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Tehuantepeo  to  the  United  States 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  December  31,  188G. 


ArtioIeB. 


Cattle-hides 

Calf-skins 

Deer-skins , 

India-rubber .... 
Hogs'  gristles. . 

Coffee .% 

Bmil  wpod 

Guayacan  wood 
Ores 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase. 


Quarters  ending- 


March. 


June. 


$8,476  74 

241  26 

324  97 

971  78 

22  60 

3, 521  34 

5,639  55 


11 


$13, 161  44 
711, 24 
492  18 
774  65 
.T75  93 
226  12 


5  70 


IC,  209  24 
7, 894  51 


15,747  26 
2, 539  28 


11,314  73       13,207  98 


September. 


$8, 218  45 

481  38 

390  74 

49  95 

38  01 


9, 178  53 
9. 104  97 


73  56 


December. 


$12,453  14 

396  66 

634  01 

2, 130  58 

123  13 


1,963  91 
11  20 


17.612  63 
12,053  04 


5,559  59 


Total 


$42,309  77 
1,830  54 
1,741  90 
3,926  96 
559  67 
8, 747  46 
5.639S5 
1,963  91 
27  90 


61,747  06 
31, 591  80 


30,155  86 


List  of  American  citizens  living  within  the  district  of  Tehuanlepec, 


Ko. 

Name. 

Residence. 

Native  or  naturalized. 

1 

Eederiiro  Lanf ranco ....................... 

Salina  Cruz 

Naturalized. 

2 

Martin  Van  Buren  West 

John  William  Swarta 

Jenras  Jefferis 

T^^huantenec 

Native  American. 

3 

Ran  Geronimo 

Do. 

4 

TohnanteDCc 

Do. 

5 

Francis  SyWester  Van  Valkenbargh 

Do. 

4 

4 
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SAIilNA  CRUZ. 

Imports  and  exports  beitceen  Salitta  Cruz  and  ike  United  Slates  for  the  year  Id^ 


ArtioleB. 


BXPOBTB. 

Dry  cattle>hides piecaii 

Calf-skinB 

Deer-skios  

iDdia-mbbeiT 

Bristles 

Coffee 

Brazil  wood tons 

Guayacan  wood 

Ores 

Total 

XMPOBTB. 

Hardware  and  maohinery 

Stationery 

Provisions  and  flour 

Glassware  and  crockexy 

Fire-arms  and  ammonition  ..: 

Wax 

Coal  oil 

Drugs  and  perfumery 

Mis^laneoas  goods 

Total 


Amount 


77 

L830  54 

C741  90 

^926  98 

M8  67 

747  4« 

638  55 

LM3  91 

.      27  90 

81,747  66 


^052  83 

tl78  13 
»4  06 
23  06 
04  56 
285  00 
fil  50 
i47  48 
j$.00145 

0)^183  80 


In  the  above  reports  are  incladed  the  following  hides  shipiieiLirom 
Port  Angel,  the  invoice  of  which  has  been  certified  by  this  consular 
agency: 

Angast 35 

September »».     202 

November - .^^.     138 

Navigation  at  the  port  of  Salina  Cruz  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  188Qk 


FUg. 


American. 


Do 

German .  . 


DaniHh  — 

En^linb 

Norwegian 
German  ... 
Danish  — 
English  . . 
Norwegian 
Gcrranu  ... 

Do 

Mexican . . . 


German 
Do.. 


From  or  to. 


■>ii««i 


Total 


Between  Panama  and  Aoa- 
pnlco. 

San  Francisco 

Ports  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. 

do 

do 

do 

England 

do 

do 

do 

United  States 

Germany 

Central  America 


In  port 

Shipwrecked  in  Salina  Cms 
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GUAYMAS. 

Report  of  Consul  WillarcL 

TRADE. 

The  trade  retarns  show  an  increase  in  the  commercial  transactions 
over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Easiness  operations  continued  more 
or  less  on  the  same  basis  duripg  the  first  two  quarters,  but  the  last  two 
quarters  of  the  year  an  increased  vitality  is  apparent. 

The  causes  which  operated  against  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this 
district  in  1885  have  now  in  the  past  six  months  been  greatly  modified  ; 
there  has  been  no  return  of  the  "scourge'^  of  yellow  fever,  and  the 
Apache  Indian  raids  from  Arizona  have  entirely  ceased.  The  laqui 
Indian  war  still  continues,  but  will  in  a  short  time  be  concluded,  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  and  favorable  to  the  industrial  interests  of  Sonora. 

IMPORTS. 

As  mentioned  in  my  report  of  1885,  American  manufactured  goods  now 
occupy  the  position  held  by  those  of  Europe  fifteen  years  ago.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  custom-house  collector  at  this  port  and  Nogales  (on  the 
American  frontier)  I  have  obtained  most  of  the  data  contained  in  the 
tables  of  imports  and  exports,  which  are  approximately  correct. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  have  not  varied  as 
to  the  character  and  class  of  goods  from  that  of  former  years : 


Prom— 


United  States 
Europe 


TotiJ. 


Imports  in  1886. 


By  sea 

through 

Guaymas. 


$447. 120  89 
132,706  06 


By  rail 
through 
yogales. 


$427, 002  61 
213. 546  30 


TotaL 


$874,222  50 
346.  312  36 


1,220,534  86 


The  district  of  Alamos,  in  the  southern  part  of  this  consular  district, 
is  supplied  principally  from  the  port  of  Mazatlan,  and  the  amount  can  be 
estimated,  the  same  as  last  year,  at  $200,000.  Of  this  amount  $50,000 
can  be  classed  as  goods  of  American  manufacture  and  $150,000  from 
Europe. 

The  contraband  traflQc  across  the  border  of  Arizona  into  Sonora  bas 
decreased  during  the  year,  Apache  Indian  raids  making  this  business 
dangerous,  and,  as  the  Mexican  Government  is  exercising  more  vigi- 
lance, this  year  it  is  calculated  it  will  not  exceed  $75,000.  A  recapitu- 
lation of  the  imports  show  as  follows : 

From  United  States  by  Hoa  aud  through  Nogales  by  rail ^^4,222  50 

From  United  States  by  sea  and  through  Nogales,  via  Alamos.       50,  (H)0  00 
From  United  States  via  Arizona,  claiidestiuoly 75, 000  00 

Total  imports  from  the  United  States  (approximate) flKlll,  222  50 

From  Eoropo  through  G  nay  mas  by  sea,  aud  through  Nogales 

by  rail :MG,312  36 

From  Europe  to  Alamos 150,000  00 

Total  imports  from  Europe  (approximate) 4*J6, 312  ',iO 


Total  imports  (approximate)  for  1886 1,495,534  86 

Total  imports  (approximate)  for  1885 1,581,940  29 


O«0(«M«  in  1896 


86,405  4;i 
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EXPORTS. 

Exports  from  this  consular  district  are  sent  almost  exclusively  to  the 
United  States  by  railroad  and  steamer.  Silver  ores  have  been  exported 
in  considerable  .quantities  during  the  year  over  the  Souoi^  Railroad 
and  connections  to  Denver, in  the  United  States  (to  the  smelting  works 
at  said  place),  and  from  Alamos  by  sailing  vessels  to  Mazatlan.  The 
aggregate  tons  shipped  of  silver  ore  will  not  exceed  5,000  tons,  valued, 
approximately,  at  $400,000.  The  amount  of  coined  silver  and  buUioo 
shipped  from  Alamos  to  Mazatlan  for  reshipmeut  to  the  United  States 
can  be  estimated  at  $300,000.  Of  coined  dollars  and  bullion,  cattle 
and  fruits,  taken  across  the  border  of  Arizona  frontier  clandestinely  do 
official  data  can  be  obtained.  The  number  of  oranges  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  this  consular  district  by  rail  and  other  conveyances 
is  estimated  at  8,000  boxes  of  150  to  250  oranges  per  box.  Those  by 
rail  are  mostly  sent  to  Denver  and  Chicago.  From  custom-house  and 
consular  records: 

Exports  to  the  United  States  tUrougb  Guaymas $^7, 94'i  GO 

Exports  to  the  United  States  through  Guaymas  by  rail  via  Nogales  . . .  420, 723  96 

Exports  to  the  United  States  through  Alamos  by  Mazatlan 300, 000  00 

Export  of  ores  from  Alamos  district  via  Mazatlan  and  by  rail  through 

Nogales 400,000  00 

Total  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1886 1,678,666  06 

Total  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1885 1,018,304  88 

Difference  over  1885,  increase 660,361  23 

Exports  to  Europe  from  this  consular  district  are  made  indirectly 
through  the  United  States. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  following  amount  of  tonnage  is  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
captain  of  porrat  Guaymas  and  consular  records.  (The  tonnage  as 
mentioned  is  according  to  Mexican  measurement,  and  gives  an  increase 
in  tons  over  the  measurement  of  the  CTnited  States  and  England.)  The 
total  tonnage  of  vessels  of  all  nationalities  entering  and  departing  from 
Guaymas  during  the  year  1886  amounted  to  48,270  tons;  during  the 
year  1885  amounted  to  37,517  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  tonnage  in 
1886,  10,753  tons.  This  is  accounted  for  as  follows :  Several  European 
vessels  chartered  to  carry  phosphati»8  from  San  Pedro  Island  in  the 
Gulf  of  California  to  Hamburg  touched  at  Guaymas  in  ballast  for  orders 
and  supplies  and  are  entered  in  the  captain  of  port's  office.  Among  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  the  Mexican  Phosphate  Company 
during  the  year  had  a  steamer  under  the  Mexican  flag  to  carry  water 
and  supplies  to  their  island  for  the  workmen,  and  the  arrivals  and  de- 
partures  of  the  said  steamer  are  also  entered  at  the  captain  of  port's 
office. 

The  French  company  working  copper  mines  in  Lower  California  have 
a  steamer  under  the  French  flag,  by  special  contract  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  this  steamer  are  also  en- 
tered at  the  captain  of  port's  office.  The  foregoing  explains  the  appar- 
ent increase  of  the  merchant  tonnage  at  this  port.  According  to  the 
record  at  the  captain  of  port's  office  the  following  tonnage  is  given : 


Nationalities. 


Mexico 

Uuited  States 

Fraucs 

SligUuid «.«...«..« ••*.••.... 


Tods. 


8,8i4 

28,882 

8,200 

4,2M 


Nationalities. 


German  V. 
Denmark. 


Tons. 


Sotiatoiin«f«fbr2886 


bMMOl 


-•"--" T^^  '-inniYifiii 


2,m 

98S 


vtWtm 
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There  hare  been  daring  the  past  year  no  important  changes  regard- 
ing the  laws  on  imports,  exports,  and  navigation.  Altliougb,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  foregoing  tables,  that  the  consumption  of  American  manu- 
factories' goods  are  much  greater  than  all  others,  yet  there  arc  but  three 
American  mercantile  houses  in  this  consular  district  whose  salci^ 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $150,000  per  aunum  of  imported  American 
goods,  the  foreign  commerce  being  in  the  hands  of  Mexican,  Ger- 
man, and  Spanish  houses.  There  is  no  English  importing  house  es- 
tablished in  t'his  consular  district.  American  residents  are  almost  ex- 
clusively engaged  in  mines  and  mining. 

DOMESTIC  TRADE. 

Domestic  trade  between  the  port  of  Guaymas  and  the  coasting  ports 
as  far  douth  as  Manzanillo  remains  more  or  less  the  same  as  mentioned 
in  my  last  year's  report.  The  articles  exported  from  Guaymas  to  the 
Mexican  ports  south  consist  of  flour,  baskets,  straw  hats,  mats,  beans, 
and  peas.  Articles  received  at  Guaymas  from  the  Mexican  coast  are 
dried  fruits,  blankets,  tobacco,  sugar,  soap,  lard,  rice,  chocolate,  and 
mescal,  and  can  be  estimated  in  values  of  the  products  at  $500,000.  The 
American  steamer  City  of  Topeka,  engaged  in  the  coast  trade  between 
this  port  and  coast  ports  as  far  south  as  Manzanillo,  was  withdrawn  from^ 
the  service  and  ordered  to  San  Francisco,  the  trade  and  traffic  not  be- 
ing sufficient  to  warrant  further  continuance  of  said  steamer  in  coast 
trade.  The  Mexican  coast  steamer  Alejandro,  of  about  600  tons  burden, 
was  placed  on  this  route,  and  is  making  semi-monthly  voyages  to  the 
ports  touched  at  by  the  City  of  Topeka.  A  small  Mexican  steamer, 
Porfirio  Diaz,  has  also  been  placed  on  the  route,  making  regular  voy- 
ages to  Guaymas  from  Mexican  ports  south.  This  steamer  is  less  than 
100  tons  bunlen.  The  Mexican  steamer  Altata  occasionally  touches 
at  Guaymas  from  Mazatlan.  Should  there  be  no  return  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  the  coming  year  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  coast- 
ing trade  and  the  traffic  will  increase.  Regarding  interstate  and  muni- 
cipal duties  {derecJios  de  alcabala)j  this  relic  of  the  past,  which  has  been 
an  annoyance  to  trade,  has  now  been  abolished  by  law,  and  gives  great 
satisfaction  to  the  merchants  on  the  coast. 

STEAMERS  AND  SAILING  VESSELS. 

The  California  and  Mexican  Steamship  Line's  steamer  Newbern,  677 
tons  burden,  still  continues  makiug  regular  monthly  voyages  from  San 
Francisco  to  Guaymas,  touching,  going  and  returning,  at  Todos  Santos, 
Magdalena  Bay,  Gape  San  Lucas,  Mazatlan,  and  La  Paz.  This  steamer 
is  under  contract  with  the  Mexican  Government  to  carry  the  mails  and 
receives  the  subsidy  for  this  service  of  $1,600  for  round  voyage.  The 
Mexican  steamer  Alejandro,  before  mentioned,  engaged  in  coasting 
trade,  carrying  mails  by  contract  of  the  Government,  receives  a  subsidy 
of  $1,200  monthly.  The  small  steamers  Altata  and  Porfirio  Diaz  also 
carry  the  mails,  but  receive  no  subsidies  from  the  Government.  The 
French  steamer  owned  by  the  French  Mining  (copper)  Company  in 
Lower  California,  and  the  steamer  M,  Romero  Rubio,  owned  by  the  Mc^\- 
ican  Phosphate  Company,  are  engaged  exclusively  in  carrying  supplies 
and  workmen  to  and  Irom  their  respective  companies'  works  at  Santa 
Rosalia  and  San  Pedro  Island  (Gulf  of  California).  The  American  sail- 
ing vessels  arriving  at  Guaymas  bring  cargoes  of  lumber  from  Califor- 
nia sind  Oregon.  Kiirojiean  vessels  arriving  at  Guaynias  are  laden 
with  merchandise  from  Germany  and  England.  The  return  cargoes 
are  of  ores,  dye-woods,  and  gypsum,  from  tlio  coast,  outside  of  this  con- 
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snlar  district,  and  phosphate  from  San  Pedro  Island,  in  the  Galf  of  Cai- 
iforuia.  The  Mexican  sailing  vessels  on  the  coast  are  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  the  coasting  trade,  none  making  voyages  to  foreign  ports, 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Nothiug  to  note,  remaining  the  same  as  uieutioned  in  my  last  year's 
report.  The  Sonora  Railroad  which,  as  is  known,  connects  this"  port 
with  the  United  States  at  Nogales,  Ariz.,  and  connecting  with  the  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  Railroad  and  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  at  Beu- 
son,  has  with  few  interruptions  run  daily  trains  the  whole  year.  Report 
of  the  gross  and  net  earnings  of  this  road  shows  an  increase  over  that 
of  1885.  I  am  unable  to  furnish  the  exact  data,  as  the  same  have  not 
yet  been  published.  The  projected  railroads  from  this  port  to  the  So- 
nora coal-fields  of  "Los  Bronces"  and  ''  La  Barranca,"  distant  120  miles, 
approximately,  and  that  of  Port  Lobos,  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  to  ex- 
tend northerly  to  the  Arizona  frontier,  90  miles  in  length,  for  which 
franchises  or  concessions  have  been  grauted  by  the  Mexican  Govenmeut, 
and  declared  forfeited  for  non-fulfillment  of  conditions,  have  not  beeu 
invalidated  by  the  holders  of  the  same,  and  there  is  at  this  time  hat 
little  hopes  that  they  will  be. 

TELEGRAPH  LINES. 

As  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last  year,  Guaymas  is  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  United  States  by  the  telegraph  line  of  the  Sonora 
Railway.  The  Government  line  mentioned  in  my  last  yearns  rei>ort  as 
uncompleted  between  this  port  and  Alamos,  distance  240  miles  (to  con- 
nect with  the  Mexican  Government  lines  to  the  city  of  Mexico  over 
national  territory),  has  been  completed,  and  Sonora  now  enjoys  direct 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  national  capital  and  all  other  States 
of  the  Mexican  Eepublic. 

MINING  INTERESTS. 

An  increased  interest  has  been  manifested  during  the  past  six 
months  regarding  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Sonora^  Investments 
are  now  being  made  by  English  capitalists  in  the  purchase  of  mines  in 
different  parts  of  this  consular  district  (heretofore  but  few  companies 
have  been  organized  in  England  to  work  Sonora  mines).  In  1884  the 
Trinidad  mines  were  purchased  by  an  English  company  in  the  snnf  of 
$1,600,000.  In  November  of  the  present  year  was  purchased  by  an 
English  company  a  mining  property  near  the  borders  of  Sonora,  in 
Chihuahua,  for  the  sum  of  $800,000,  and  in  Sonora  two  more  mines 
were  purchased  in  the  sum  of  $175,000,  and  in  the  present  month  the 
Mulatos  gold  mines,  in  this  State,  were  contracted  by  an  English  com- 
pany in  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  No  purchases  have  been  reported  dur- 
ing the  year  of  any  mining  property  of  importance  in  SonOra  by  Ameri- 
can capitalists. 

COPPER  MINES. 

The  copper  mines  near  the  American  frontier  in  Sonora,  owned  by 
American  citizens,  have  an  abundance  of  ores  with  a  percentage  of  sil- 
ver conibined  with  the  copper,  and  are  now  being  worked,  but  not  on  a 


miles  opposite  iiuaymas,  across  rne  unit  oi  uaiitornui)  have  now  their 
phmt  ot  machinery  about  rea<ly  to  producer  coi)per  matt(\  This  com- 
pany have  expended  $(>()0,000  in  the  erection  of  their  works.    The 
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amount  of  American  capital  invested  in  the  mines  and  lands  of  this 
consnhir  district  will  eqnal  one-half  of  the  foreign  capital  invested  in 
the  State. 

The  ^ross  products  of  the  mines  is  difficult  to  obtain  or  get  an  ap- 
proximately correct  estimate.  It  can,  I  think^  be  safely  placed  at  50 
per  cent,  more  than  the  amount  of  the  exports. 

IRON,  LEAD,  AND  ANTIMONY. 

There  has  been  no  effort  made  to  develop  the  iron,  lead,  and  anti- 
mony mines  in  Sonora. 

COALFIELDS. 

T|ie  coal-fields  of  Bonora,  mentioned  in  former  reports,  still  await 
systematic  development ;  the  partial  developments  all  tend  to  confirm 
their  value  as  an  element  of  great  commercial  importance  to  Sonora. 

MINING  LEGISLATION. 

A  law  has  been  presented  to  the  national  Mexican  Congress  in  the 
last  quarter  of  this  year,  and  is  now  under  discussion,  having  for  its 
object  the  fomenting  of  the  mining  interest  of  the  Republic  and  other 
indnstries,  and  was  presented  as  a  partial  remedy  for  the  depreciation 
of  silver.  Regarding  mines,  this  law  provides  that  for  the  term  of  fifty 
years  coal,  iron,  and  quicksilver  mines  of  every  description  shall  be  free 
from  all  taxes  and  duties,  and  all  products  produced  by  them.  No  fees 
shall  be  collected  for  denouncements  and  possession  necessary  to  acquisi- 
tion of  mines  and  mining  properties  and  reduction  works,  nor  on  the 
organization  of  mining  companies,  or  on  titles,  or  on  shares  issued  by 
them.  The  President  of  Mexico  is  authorized  by  this  law  for  the  coming 
ten  years  to  form  contracts,  granting  special  privileges  and  ample  con- 
cessions for  mines  and  mining  lands  (not  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of » third  party)  to  such  companies  who  will  guarantee  the  inversion  of 
capital  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  lands  or  zone  granted  for  their 
working,  the  nature  of  the  ores,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  locality, 
&c  The  minimum  capital  to  be  employed  by  such  companies  is  to  bo 
-  not  less  than  $200,000.  There  is  every  probability  that  this  law  will 
pass  Congress  and  become  a  general  law  of  the  Republic  in  the  coming 
yeapi 

r    •  POPULATION  AND  COLONIZATION. 

There  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the  population  of  this  district 
since  my  last  report.  The  raids  of  the  Apache  Indians  in  the  north  of 
the  district  having  now  ceased  it  is  expected  that  during  the  coming 
year  an  increase  of  population  will  follow  in  those  districts  now  nearly 
abandoned.  Thelaqui  wariu  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  although 
not  yet  finished,  will  no  doubt  be  concluded  during  the  year,  and  that 
portion  of  the  State  which  contains  the  best,  agricultural  land  on  the 
coast  will  be  open  to  colonists. 

.  The  Mexican  Government  in  the  last  six  years  have  made  several  coloni- 
zation contracts  with  private  individuals  and  corporations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  colonizing  public  lands  on  this  west  coast  of  Mexico  (as  men- 
tioned in  my  dispatch  to  the  Department,  No.  771,  of  September  last), 
but  none  of  which  have  been  complied  with. 

The  Topolobatnpo  colonization  scheme,  in  connection  with  the  Texas, 
Topolobarapo  and  Piicific  Railroad  Company,  under  a  franchise  orcon- 
coHWon  from  the  Mexican  Government,  is  now  being  carried  out,  as  about 
350  Americans  (^nen,  women,  and  children)  are  now  there  as  colonists 
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under  the  leadership  of  Col.  A.  K.  Owen,  the  projector  of  the  enterprise, 
I  am  informed  that  some  4,000  colonists  from  the  United  States  will  be 
ready  to  start  within  the  next  six  months  to  Topolobampo  Harbor,  on 
the  shores  of  which  the  colony  is  to  be  established.  This  baibor  is  iu 
the  Gulf  of  California,  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  consular  district  of  Ma- 
callan (and  is  about  2()0  miles  southeast  of  Guaymas).  At  tbiH  time  the 
nearest  settlement  is  15  miles  distant,  and  as  I  am  informed  a  large 
tract  of  land  has  been  secured  bordering  on  the  shores  of  tlic  Gulf, 
there  should  be  no  impediment  to  locating  a  site  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  projectors  for  a  model  city  and  colony.  This  colonization  scheme 
differs  in  many  particulars  from  others  of  its  class  as  to  the  theory  and 
principles  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  it,  and  in  the  concession 
and  franchise  given  by  the  Mexican  Government  no  discrimination  is 
made  in  favor  of  European  colonists,  which  has  generally  been  the  case 
in  the  colonization  concessions  of  Mexico  granted  for  this  west  coast 
The  reported  influx  of  the  Chinese  into  this  consular  district  is  with- 
out any  foundation,  as  the  number  of  Chinamen  in  Sonora,  the  same  as 
last  year,  are  estimated  at  less  than  100,  and  are  engaged  as  a  rule  in 
manufacturing  shoes  and  as  gardeners  and  cooks. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  this  consular  district  during  the  year  has 
been,  comparatively  speaking,  good  until  the  second  quarter  of  the  year, 
when  the  smallpox  made  its  appearance  among  the  Indians  in  the  laqui 
Valley,  and  has  spread  since  then  over  the  southern  part  of  this  con- 
sular district.  The  yellow  fever  did  not  appear  on  any  part  of  the 
coast.  The  non-visitation  of  this  disease  after  its  appearance  for  three 
consecutive  years  gives  hopes  that  it  will  not  return. 

CONCLUDINa  REMARKS. 

« 

The  reported  purchase  by  German  capitalists  of  large  tracts  of  land 
in  Sonora  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  colonization  schemes  of 
L.  Uuller  &  Co.  (German)  in  connection  with  certain  lands  in  Sonora 
and  Lower  California  is  based  on  American  capital.  No  lands  have 
been  purchased  by  English  capitalists  in  Sonora.  The  Sonora  Land 
Company  (an  American  organization)  hiis  acquired  a  large  tract  of  val- 
uable laud  along  the  northern  part  of  Sonora  for  colonization  purposes, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  making  surveys  of  said  land.  The  Mexican 
Phosphate  and  Sulphur  Company  (organized  in  San  Francisco)  are  act- 
ively engaged  iu  exporting  phosphates  (petrified  guano)  from  the  islands 
of  the  Gulf  of  California,  opposite  Guaymas,  and  have,  it  is  estimated, 
50,000  tons  of  merchantable  phosphates  on  the  island  of  San  Pedro,  be- 
sides other  deposi  ts  on  different  islands  of  the  said  gulf.  The  phosphate 
is  exported  to  Europe  in  sailing  vessels.  The  soft  guano  on  the  islands, 
which  is  found  in  large  quantities,  although  inferior  to  the  phosphates, 
yet  has  a  commercial  value.  Shipments  of  this  guano  will  be  made  the 
coming  year  to  California.  The  outlo)k  for  the  coming  year  is  more 
favorable  than  any  year  since  1883.  The  problem  so  difficult  of  solution 
of  Apache  Indian  raids  from  Arizona,  which  foryears  have  devastated  the 
northern  ])art  of  Sonora,  has  been  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  solved  by  the  capture  of  the  hostile  Apaches  and 
Mieir  banishment  to  Florida.  The  Indian  laqui  war  is  now  about  being 
satisfactorily  concluded,  and  tbe  non  appearaiiCA?  of  the  yellow  fever 
gives  the  i>eo[)lo  of  Sonora  solid  reasons  for  anticipating  a  greater  vi 
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tality  in  all  indastrial  interests  throughoat  this  consalar  distriot  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  commercial  relations  with  this  part  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

A.  WILLABD, 
XJnitsd  States  Consulate^  dmul. 

Ouaymas^  December  31, 1886. 


Imperii  at  Quaymas,  Mexico,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886. 


Articles  and  whence  imported. 


From  United  States : 

Agricoltaral  and  mining  implements. 

Dmgs  and  perfumery 

Dry  goods :  Cotton,  Unen,  and  woolen 

Orooeries 

Olassand  earthen  ware 

Hardware 

Kiscellaneoos  goods 


Beoeived  hysea 

Beoeiyed  by  Vogales,  not  specified. 


Total  from  United  SUtes. 


Ttmn  Bnnme: 

AgrioaTtaral  and  mining  implements 


Dmgs  and  perfhmerv 

Dry  goods :  Cotton,  unen,  and  woolen 

Orooeries 

Olass  and  earthen  ware 

Hardware , 

liiaoeUaneons  goods 


BeceiTed  by  sea * 

Beeeived  by  Kogalea,  not  specified. 


Total  frmn  Bnrope 

Total  ttom  United  States  and  Boropa 


Qaantity. 


Pound*. 

3, 547, 0i8 
45,063 
80,314 
876, 408 
24,763 
25.193 
435. 826 


Valne 
entered. 


$106, 298  75 
23,282  28 
78.080  80 
170, 207  41 
7,233  63 
10,774  23 
50, 852  79 


5, 084. 115 


20,720 
80,839 
97,600 

125,021 
26.122 
41.486 

128,818 


619. 551 


447. 129  89 
427, 092  61 


874.222  50 


7.168  00 
12,882  00 
49;  688  18 
24, 958  61 

6,664  81 
12,290  90 
19.628  56 


132, 7^66  06 
218. 546  80 


846, 312  M 


1.226,634' 86 


Amount  of 
duties. 


>■   $329,916  23 


>    194,06888 


Exportefrom  Guaymae,  Mexico ,  for  the  year  ending  December  31. 1886. 


Articles  and  whither  exported. 


To  United  States: 
Bullion  t 

Silver «.... ears.. 

Gold do... 

Carrency cases.. 

Dollars,  silTcr sacks.. 

Gold  coin do... 

Hides: 

Beef r. pieoes.. 

Sheep pl^*- 

Plumbago sacks.. 

PhosphMe tons.. 

Bed  pepper  (Chiltepin) packs.. 

Seed,  pamita sacks.. 

SilTorore do... 

Wood,  pine ^ * , ...places.. 

Xxports  by  rail  Tia  Nogales,  not  tfpedliled 

sea  and  rail 

▼er  ores  from  Alamos  Tia  ICMatktn,  and  by  rail 


(sport  of  gold  ai 

tnrough  Ifonle 

Ixport  of  bullion 


Total  exports  br  sea  and  rail 
lid  and  sU 
ogales  ... 
Bxport  of  bumon  of  gbld  and  silver  from  Alamos  distriot  via  Masatlan 


Total  exports,  approximated. 


Qoantityi 


Value,  in- 
dnding  costs 
and  charges. 


86 

4 

2 

196 

8 

8^868 

29 

894 


2 

1 

142 

106 


$888,019  50 

37,846  61 

6^990  00 

143,891  96 

6,605  00 

0, 842  00 

240  00 

450  00 

14.000  00 

100  00 

25  00 

1,242  00 

200  00 


667,042  09 
420,723  96 


978,666  05 

400,000  00 
800.0GOO0 


1,678,666  05 


VoiB.— Exports  to  Bnropo  are  made  through  United  Stateo  as  a  rule. 

H.  Ex.  171 56 
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Navigation  at  the  port  of  Ouaymas,  Mexico,  for  the  year  etUUng  December  31,  1886. 


Fl*g. 


Hexican* 

United  Statest.. 

PrenchJ 

£iiglish§ 

Gcrwan 

Denmark 


From  or  to— 


CoMt  ports 

United  States  and  coast. 

Coastports 

England 

England  and  Germany . . 
Hamburg 


Total 


Entered. 


Steamers.  |  Sailing  ressels. 


No. 


45 

87 

84 

2 


118 


Tons.     No. 


5,944 

24.651 

3,400 

8.002 


140 
9 


Steamers. 


Tons.     No. 


2,900 
4.831 


1 
4 

1 


1.266 

2,684 

892 


36,897 


43 

87 

83 

2 


Sailing 


Tons.      Ko. 


I 


ft.  074 

24,551 

8,800 

8.002 


149 
9 


1 
4 
1 


Tons. 


8,010 
4.360 

1.206 

2,684 

392 


155  !      11^673   115     85.927  I     164 


11,712 


*  Mexican  steamers :  Vessels  of  war  and  small  coasting  steamers. 

t  United  States  steamers :  11  arrivalsand  departures  from  San  Francisco,  and  24  arriyals  and  depart- 
nres  from  coast  ports,  belonging  to  mining  companies  and  in  the  coast  trade. 

I  French  steamers :  Belon^g  to  the  French  company  working  copper  mines  in  Sta.  BoaaliA.  carry- 
ing  Bopplies. 

^^Engllsh  steamers :  One  yessel  of  war  and  one  merchant  vessel  with  mining  material. 

The  tonnage  of  all  of  the  above  vessels  is  aooording  to  the  Mexican  measorement,  which  xives  ao 
increase  of  tonnage  on  that  of  the  United  States  and  England. 


Declared  value  of  exportefrom  the  port  of  Guaymas,  coneulur  dietrict  of  Guavmae,  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  September  30, 1886. 


Articles. 


Bars,  gold  and  silver  bollion 

Cattle 

Com 

Hides 

Ores: 

Silver 

Copper 

Plumbago 

Samples  

Wood   


Total. 


Quarters  ending— 


December 
81,1885. 


$19. 165  00 

110  00 

8.878  55 

8.537  50 


26,186  05 


March  81. 
18^ 


$11. 069  00 


8,123  50 
3.420  00 


107  50 
200  00 


22.940  00 


June  80, 
1886 


September 
80,1888. 


$88,093  09 
$15. 518  00  !         887  00 


5.991  50 

28,282  50 
5,118  10 


49. 905  10 


£.454  05 
8,287  00 


839  00 
2d7'60' 


58,217  64 


TotaL 


$38,093  09 

54.659  00 

110  00 

14, 942  60 

43. 477  00 

5.118  10 

446  50 

200  00 

207  50 


157,248  79 


241  oases  powder  returned  to  San  Fraaoiaoo,  $700. 

Note.— The  above  statement  does  not  represent  the  whole  exports  ttom  the  oonsalar  district  of 
Gnaymas.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  exports  of  this  consalar  district  pass  thnmgh  Kogalea,  and 
the  commercial  agency  at  that  place  is  attached  to  the  consalar  district  of  Paso  del  Norte,  in  Ghihoa- 
haa,  and  the  statement  of  exports  is  made  to  that  consulate.  The  consular  agency  of  Nogales  belongs 
properly  to  this  consular  district. 


GUEBBEBO. 

Report  of  Vice  Consul  WinslatD, 

DEPRESSION  OF  TRADE. 


Trade  has  been  very  mach  depressed  during  the  last  year,  and  there 
have  been  less  importations  and  exportations  than  in  previoas  years. 

The  goods  principally  used  here  are  imported  mostly  from  the  United 
States,  as  calicoes,  maslins,  woolen  goods,  boots,  shoes,  all  kinds  of  gro- 
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eerieS|  glassware,  dishes,  artisans'  and  agricultaral  tools,  and  many  other 
articles  too  numerons  to  mention.  * 

The  exports  consist  entirely  of  live  animals — horses,  mares,  males, 
sheep,  goats,  kids,  cattle ;  dry  beef  hides ;  goat,  kid,  sheep,  wild  hog,  and 
deer  skins,  and  a  small  amount  of  wool  and  horse-hair. 

AGRIOULTURE. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  beingthe  raising  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  goats,  agriculture  is  but  little  attended  to,  only  a  little  corn 
being  planted  and  a  few  vegetables.  It  not  having  rained  for  six 
months,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  crop  of  com  will  not  be  planted.  It 
is  generally  the  custom  to  plant  in  January  and  again  in  June,  there 
being  two  crops  raised  here,  and  no  ditches  for  irrigating,  and  hence 
when  it  does  not  rain  no  corn  is  planted,  except  in  the  aucones,  small 
fields  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  which  are  overflowed  when  the 
river  rises,  or  are  watered  by  a  bucket  with  a  forked  stick  and  a  long 
pole  on  the  top,  similar  to  our  old-fashioned  well-sweep.  No  pumps  are 
used  as  I  am  aware.  • 

Onions,  garlic,  red  and  green  peppers,  which  are  always  used  in  Mex- 
ican dishes,  and  some  cabbages,  turnips,  radishes,  i)eets,  carrots,  cauli- 
flower, spinach,  tomatoes,  water  and  musk-melons  are  grown  in  these 
ancones.  There  are  no  fruits  raised,  except  a  few  figs,  grapes,  and  pom- 
egranates. The  mulberry  tree  grows  plentifully,  but  the  orange  and 
lemon  do  not  thrive. 

The  depression  in  agriculture  is  entirely  owing  to  the  drought.  The 
business  of  stock-raising  is  also  depressed — 

Firstly.  Owing  to  the  drought,  which  has  withered  the  grasses,  num- 
bers of  cattle  having  died  for  want  of  food.  Many  persons  have  passed 
their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  to  Texas,  and  others  have  sought  pas- 
tures farther  north,  in  the  State  of  Coahuila. 

Secondly.  To  the  fact  that  the  rancheros  have  sold  the  greater  part 
of  their  stock  to  buyers  from  the  United  States,  especially  cows,  calves, 
and  heifers,  and  hence  have  no  animals  to  breed  fh>m. 

CAUSES  OF  DEPRESSION  IN  TRADE. 

The  depression  in  trade  results  from  the  fact,  that  while  the  Mexican 
dollar  is  depreciated  in  value,  customers  expect  to  pay  the  same  prices 
as  formerly  when  it  was  at  par,  and  also  to  the  heavy  exchange  abroad, 
and  to  depression  of  agriculture. 

A  remedy  has  been  suggested  for  some  of  these  evils  in  the  reports 
I  have  forwarded,*  but  neither  agriculture,  nor  stock  raising,  on  which 
the  trade  here  depends,  will  ever  flourish  until  the  Mexican  throws  off  his 
natural  sloth  and  want  of  activity,  and  adopts  the  use  of  machinery  and 
new  methods  of  planting,  and  imports  improved  breeds  of  stock;  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  they  will  continue  to  use  old  methods  until  the  country 
is  colonized  by  another  race.  The  estabhshment  of  colonies  is  about  the 
only  hope  for  Mexico,  and  that  would  be  a  death-blow  to  Mexico  as  an 
independent  nation. 

*  Printed  in  Consular  Reporto  No.  75,  March,  1887,  pp.  667-672 ;  and  No.  78,  April, 
1887,  p.  471. . 
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AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  GUERRERO. 

YaXuAof  declared  importtand  exports  to  and  from  theoon$ular  di$trict  of  Guerrero^  Mez- 

icOffor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


Place  from  whence  imported  or  to  where  exported. 


From  port  of  Corrixo  to  Guerrero 

From  Laredo  to  Gaerrero 

From  Malamoroe  to  Gaerrero  — 
From  Gaerrero  to  Carrizo 


Imports. 


^zporta. 


$50. 788  77 

*110,0O0  00 

*25,000  00 


$33,970  04 


*  Aboat. 

It  was  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  castom-hoase  collector 
here  the  exact  amount  of  goods  brought  from  Laredo  and  Matamoros, 
nor  the  total  amount  and  value  of  each  article  imported,  as  the  gen- 
eral balance  for  the  year  is  only  made  at  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  im- 
ports from  Carrizo  to  Guerrero,  amounting  to  $50,789.77,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  exports,  which  were  only  $33,970.04.  Since  the  completion 
of  the  railroads  from  Oo^us  Christi  and  San  Antonio  to  Laredo  there 
has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Car- 
rizo. A  great  part  of  the  merchandise  is  now  imported  here  through 
Laredo.  For  the  year  ending  December  31, 1882,  there  were  imported 
firom  Carrizo  goods  amounting  in  value  to  $208,098 ;  more  than  four 
times  as  much  as  were  imported  the  present  year. 

The  following  will  show  the  value  of  goods  exported  for  the  last  four 
years  by  way  of  Carrizo,  Tex. : 

For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 

1883 $62,604  09 

1884 31,764  29 

1885 38,638  19 

1886 33,970  04 

XBiPOBTED  ABTICLES. 

Every  article  of  general  use  comes  from  the  United  States,  including 
groceries,  clothing,  hardware,  sewing-machines,  lumber,  furniture,  am- 
munition, fire-arms,  medicines,  &c. 

From  Europe  come  some  crockery,  beet  sugar,  perfumeries,  fine  dress 
goods,  toys  and  jewelry,  calf-skins,  wines,  &c. 

From  interior  of  Mexico  come  saddlery  and  trappings,  earthenware, 
corn,  flour,  beans,  fruits,  mescal,  aguardiente,  shoes,  pUoncillo,  &c. 

Most  of  the  flour  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  retails  here  for 
6  cents  a  pound. 

All  of  the  white  sugar  used  here  is  imported.  It  is  mostly  beet 
sugar,  and  comes  in  small  crystallized  squares.  It  retails  for  12  j[  cents 
a  pound. 

The  following  articles  were  imported  in  bond  through  Carrizo,  Tex., 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  une  30, 1886 : 


Articlea. 


SufEar  barrels.. 

Cotton,  spool  thread cases.. 

Eart  hen  ware orates . . 

Cinnamon bales.. 

Lawns,  Victoria  (cotton) cases. . 

Hatches do    . 

Cetton  cloth,  colored bales. . 

Shawls,  woolen,  &c cases. . 

Cloths,  woolen do 


Qnantity. 


50 
3 

10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
8 


Articles. 


Leather cases. 

Wearing  apparel,  cotton do. . . 

Oil,  olive do. .. 

Paper,  writing do... 

Bitters do... 

^Vine,  port : do... 

Cognac do... 

Boots,  ice do... 

Feathers,  Sto do... 


Qtuu&titj. 


I 

2 

10 

i 

ft 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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A  lar^e  qaantity  of  bonded  articles  were  also  brought  through  La- 
redO|  the  amount  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  learn. 

ARTICLES  OF  EXPORT. 

The  exports  here  are  beef  hides,  goat,  kid,  deer,  and  wild  hog  skins 
and  a  small  amount  of  wool,  and  horse-hair.  If  piloncillo  and  mescal 
are  crossed  to  Texas  (and  they  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  ranches  there), 
thej  have  paid  no  duties.  Wool,  which,  was  fpriperly  one  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  export,  is  now  all  tak,eu  to  llVJLonter^y^ 

CONDITION  OF  TRADE.  . 

Business  has  been  moderately  good  the  past  year,  but  merchants 
complain  that  they  have  sold  less  than  formerly.  This  dullness  in 
trade  is  from  a  scarcity  of  money,  owing  to  the  drought,  the  first  crop 
of  corn  having  been  nearly  all  lost  and  the  second  crop  not  having  been 
planted.  Owing  to  the  same  cause  there  have  been  fewer  exportations 
of  stock.  Owing  to  the  depreciation  in  value  of  the  Mexican  dpUar 
merchants  have  been  unwilling  to  buy  goods,  and  have  raised  their 
prices  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  hence  they  have  made  fewer  sales,  and 
there  have  been  fewer  importations.  Business  is,  however,  always  about 
the  same  here,  there  never  being  any  great  rise  or  depression. 

EFFECTS  OF  RAILROADS  ON  TRADE. 

Since  the  national  railroad  was  built  from  Nuevo  Laredo  to  Saltillo 
a  great  deal  of  trade  has  been  drawn  off  from  the  towns  along  the  Bio 
Orande  Biver  viz,  Matamoros,  Camar^o,  Mier,  and  Guerrero. 

Even  Lampasas,  Yillaldama,  Oandela,  Bustamante,  Salinas,  Sabinas, 
and  Oadereyta,  on  or  near  the  railroad,  with  their  brown  unwhite- 
washed  adobe  houses,  look  duller  than  ever  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
increased  in  size  since  I  saw  them  fpurt^eA  years  ago.  Even  in  Mon- 
terey there  is  a  general  complaint  of  the  dullness  of  business.  On  the 
contrary  Nuevo  Laredo  at  the  commence^xent,  and  Saltillo  at  the  ter- 
minus, of  the  road  are  doing  a  flourishing  business,  and  from  dull  vil- 
lages are  growing  into  bustling  cities.  The  effects  of  the  road  have 
been  to  center  trade  at  Nuevo  Laredo  an^  Saltillo,  and  probably  much, 
of  the  local  trade  of  the  smaller  towns  is  now  carried  on  at  these  two 
places,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  communication  and  greater  cheap- 
ness of  goods  at  these  places. 

Bailroads  are  said  by  some  Mexicans  to  ruin  the  towns  through 
which  they  run  and  to  take  money  out  of  the  country,  but  this  is  no 
doubt  a  mistake. 

EFFECTS   OF  REVOLUTIONS  ON  TRADE. 

During  the  last  year  there  have  been  and  still  are  more  or  less  dis- 
turbances in  Tamanlipas  and  Nuevo  Leon,  owing  to  armed  bodies  of 
men  going  about  seizing  property  under  the  pretext  that  they  are  revo- 
lutionists. Only  yestenlay  a  band  of  these  appeared  at  a  ranch  nine 
miles  from  here,  and  took  a  large  number  of  horses  and  arms,  and  even 
clothing.  Yesterday,  also,  a  band  of  sixty  revolutionists,  under  the 
lead  of  the  Koyote  (Juan  Eodriguez)  entered  the  village  of  the  Fortillas, 
thirty  miles  distant,  and  seized  thirteen  rifles  and  horses.    These 
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maraaders  not  having  a  safBcient  number  of  men  can  hardly  be  called 
Tevolutionists^  nor  their  object  a  revolution,  bat  trade  is  injured  and 
made  ancertam  by  their  movements,  and  Americans  under  these  con- 
ditions will  not  come  here  to  buy  stock.  Where  unrecompeused  and 
dissatisfied  labor  finds  an  outlet  in  strikes  in  the  United  States,  it  here 
resorts  to  a  revolution. 

OHAELES  WINSLOW, 

Vice  Can9uL 
United  States  Consulate, 

OuerrerOj  MexioOj  September  6, 1886. 


Declared  value  of  exporie  from  the  ooneular  district  of  Guerrero,  Mexico,  to  the  United 
States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Beef  hides,  goat,  kid,  deer,  and  wild  hog 

skins 

Cows,  bnlls,  heifers  and  calves 

Horse  hidr 

Horses,  mares,  mules  and  colts 

Sheep,  goats,  kids,  and  lambs 

Wool 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Decrease. 


Quarters  ending — 


March  81. 


$3,252  62 
718  00 


2,820  07 


Jane  30. 


$2,876  18 
1.063  70 


1,707  65 
1, 515  12 


6.800  50 
3,044  50 


2,856  00 


8, 152  65 
7,703  27 


850  88 


Sept  30.    ,    Dec.  31. 


$2,467  68 

175  44 

0  57 

104  21 


2,846  00 
0,207  01 


$4. 047  02 
651  08 

805  15 

110  16 

62  23 

5,767  44 
7.556  63 

6,450  11  ;      1.789  10 


Total 


$12,653  07 

3.510  02 

9  57 

5. 716  06 

1,625  28 

62  n 


83.567  58 
28,501  41 


11, 454  7T 


liA   PAZ. 

From  Consul  Viosca. 

Imports  at  La  Paz,  Mexico^  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Bags  andbagj^ing 

Cotton  textores  and  yams 

Coal  oils 

Candles 

Drugs,  paints,  and  colors. . 

Fancy  goods 

Glassware,  dec 

Hardware 

Household  goods 

Lumber 

Mining  materials 

Powder 

Porcelain  and  stoneware.. 

Provisions 

Woolens 

Wines  and  liquors 

Sundries 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Decrease. 


March 
quarter. 


$3, 040  00 

2,100  00 

1,800  75 

364  00 

677  50 

146  00 


307  26 
6, 155  00 


320  23 
8,000  00 
3, 603  00 


206  87 


21.011  63 
56. 305  86 


June 
quarter. 


$2,204  50 
4,650  50 
3,250  50 
1.420  25 
525  50 
1, 600  00 
1,450  00 
4,  375  00 
2, 175  00 


10.641  07 
1,  450  00 
2.600  00 
4,580  00 

•     076  00 

1. 200  00 

620  00 


43, 718  32 
65, 860  43 


September 
quarter. 


$553  00 

1. 875  00 

1, 824  50 

832  00 

182  25 

155  00 

596  50 

2. 402  00 

a.  306  50 

864  50 

2.302  20 

600  00 

1, 072  05 

4.  805  00 

2. 025  30 

1,  793  50 

4.544  05 


30, 424  25 
35. 245  53 


December 
quarter. 


84.484  23  '    22,142  11         4,821  28 

i  I 


$871  50 
2, 575  00 
4. 325  03 
246  03 
617  50 
1. 823  66 
2,347  00 
3, 845  70 


4.688  00 
1,400  00 
2,872  25 
8,355  60 
1, 402  55 
4,396  00 
7.890  76 


47,656  55 
104.331  93 


56, 475  38 


Total. 


$2.  757  50^ 

10.437  Qi> 
0.750  00 
8.378  00 
1.  317  78 
3,050  00 
4.  016  16 
0. 124  00 
9,  724  46 
7.  019  50 

17.631  27 
3.  450  00 
7,473  5o 

20,  r<30  60 
8,008  85 
7,389  50 

13,  352  58 


143,  710  75 
261, 833  75 


118, 123  00 
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Declared  value  of  expwrte  from  the  ooneular  district  of  La  Pom,  Mexieo,  to  the  United  Statei 

dmring  the  f<mr  quartere  ended  December  31,  1886. 


ArtiolDS. 

•Quarters  ending— 

TotaL 

ICarehSl. 

June  80. 

Sept  80. 

Deo.  81. 

Bunion  and  fDaolo 

103,66171 

186^000  00 

818  70 

5^84187 

050,600  00 

52  50 

8,048  25 

0188^457  48 

84  97 

10,300  50 

06  00 

805  00 

80800 

1,552  50 

7,820  00 

$366,700  19 
456  17 

HidM 

4,085  00 

28.610  62 
06  00 

OliTM 

OnmfTM a  a  ».*»*»* 

305  00 

OrchillA  WMd 

50280 

2,570  90 

1,270  00 
205  50 

1,002  50 
212  50 

1.897  50 
184  85 

5, 164  20 
1  758  00 

Ores 

Pearls 

1,008  50 

0,325  00 
527  50 

Salt 

815  00 

1,125  00 

85  00 

Shells  (mother  of  pearl) 

Skins  (deer  and  £oat) 

1.812  50 

197  00 

12  00 

1,147  50 

267  50 

24  00 

5^482  50 
684  35 

Snndries . 

36  00 

Total 

98. 704  01 
105. 602  80 

96,264  47 
85,326  50 

58,827  60 
181  108  66 

160.858  45 
111.  576  16 

414  154  53 

Total  for  preceding  jear. 

433,690  12 

Decrease 

6,808  70 

10,037  07 

72.366  06 

10,544  59 

Increase 

48,782  20 

Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  agency  of  San  Jos^and  Cape  St,  Luoas^  Mex- 
ico, to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  ending  December  31,  18^. 


Articles. 


Cheese 

DamianAleares. 

Hides 

Lemons 

Oregano  leaves . . 

Oranges 

Orohilla 

Skins  (deer) 

Sugarcane 

Shark-flns 

Tortoise-shell.... 
Sundries 


liarch 
quarter. 


$207  06 
i,'662'00 


June 
quarter. 


58  25 
100  00 


42  50 
27  48 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Inerease . 
Decrease. 


2,008  19 
5,021  75 


3.823  56 


$54  00 

413  50 

8,608  00 


87  00 


September 
quarter. 


278  20 

1,233  00 

40  00 


85  00 

ii'oo' 

a'io' 


December 
quarter. 


77  50 
00*95 

'io'oo 


40  80 

5.556  00 

20  00 

50  00 

3.148  50 

1,828  00 


Total. 


248  25 
201  55 


4,235  00 
1.642  50 


1.748  65 
2, 014  80 


2,502  50 


1,166  24 


138  00 


10.716  10 
7,288  13 


8,477  08 


$261  96 

782  50 

12,054  00 

60  00 

137  00 

3,143  50 

1.323  00 

170  75 

348  25 

316  50 

42  50 

207  98 


18.797  04 
17, 717  26 


1.080  68 


Exports  from  La  PaM,  Mexico ,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885. 


Articles. 


Fine  pearls 

Hides 

Deer-skins 

Tortoise-shell pounds. 

Damiana  leaves bales. 

Orcliilla pounds. 

Hotber-of-pearl  shells do.. 

Silver  ore do.. 

Olives bales. 

Tamarinds box. 

Dry  beef bales. 

Seal-skins bale. 

Machinery oases. 

Se»-fans paokAge. 

OrSDges 

Nacar  pearls 

Lemons       

Silver  bullion 


Total. 


Quantity. 


6,008 

1,897 

163 

30 

316, 015 

776,020 

4,000 

4 

1 
o 

1 

2 

1 

1, 126. 628 


2,988 


Value,  in- 
cluding 

costs  and 
charges. 


$10, 919  50 

15, 058  00 

801  08 

246  75 

280  50 

12, 205  11 

13, 742  62 

705  00 

40 

10 

69 

50 

50 

25 

5,990  68 

500  00 

18 

382.097  35 


452. 708  50 


Whither  exported. 


Europe  via  San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Europe  via  San  Francisco. 

Do. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
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ImparU  and  exports  between  La  Pojg,  Mexico,  and  the  United  Statee^for  the  year  1885. 


Articles. 


Amomit. 


DfPOBTB. 

Manofiaotiired  ooUons yards. 

Kanafaetured  woolen do  . 

Kachinery ^ poands. 

Hardware , ....do.. 

Fancy  wares ...do.. 

Groceries 4 do.. 

Dmgs ...do  . 

Bags  and  burlaps 

Glassware .pounds. 

Coal  oil cases. 

Candles boxes. 

Lumber feet. 

Shingles 


Total 


BZPOBIB. 


Fine  pearls , 

Hides 

Deer-skins 

Tortoise^hell pounds.. 

Damiana  leaves bales.. 

Orohilla pounds.. 

Mother-of-peaii  ahell«> do-.. 

Machinery cases^. 

Silver  ore pounds.. 

Olives ,..,... ^. .....,..>.. ., oarrels.. 

Tamarinds ..^^ t* box.. 

Dry  beef bides.. 

Seal-skins bale.. 

Sea-fans I..' package.. 

Oranges ^ 

Nacar  pearls..,..  «^ ,,. , 

Lemons , 

Silver  bullion , 


Total 


838,200 
42,  SCO 

158,  M2 
22,50<l( 
14,  W 

476, 720 
12,016 


10,304 

2,300 

8,500 

1,302,400 

920,000 


6,098 

1,397 

163 

30 

316,015 

776^080 

a 

400 

4 
1 

a 
1 
1 

1,126,628 


^988 


Value. 


134.606  60 

10,026  00 

24,432  50 

5,507  00 

2,066  00 

84,686  00 

8,705  25 

8,884  00 

2,086  00 

4,785  00 

10,807  50 

34,072  00 

6,800  00 


231,838  75 


19, 919  50 

15,058  00 

801  06 

246  75 

280  SO 

12,205  11 

13. 742  6S 

50  00 

705  00 

40  00 

10  00 

68  00 

50  00 

25  00 

6.990  68 

660  00 

18  00 

882,997  86 


45S;7C8  58 


Imports  at  La  Pag,  MtxkOtfor  the  year  ending  Decemher,  31, 18d5. 


Articles  and  whence  imported. 


From  United  States : 

Manufactured  cottons yards.. 

Mao  ufisctured  woolen do... 

Machinery pounds.. 

Hardware do  .. 

Fancy  wares do... 

Groceries do... 

Drugs do... 

Bags  and  burlaps 

GlMsware pounds.. 

Coal  oil cases.. 

Candles boxes.. 

Lumber feet.. 

Shingles 


Qoanttty^ 


886,200 
42,600 

158,968 
22,500 
14,305 

47l«,720 
12. 916 


10, 804 

2,300 

8,500 

1,302,400 

920,000 


Total  from  United  States 

From  England: 

Machinery pounds.. 

Manufactured  cottons yards.. 

Linens do... 

From  France: 

Wines  and  liqubrs 


Grand  total 


584,300 

105,600 

34,852 


Value  en* 
tered. 


184,606  501 

10.U26  00 

24,432  £0 

5,507  00 

2,086  00 

84.686  00 

3, 705  25  S 

8.3S4  00 

2,036  00 

4,785  00 

10, 807  50 

84, 072  00 

6,800  00 


231. 833  75 

46.550  00 
8,476  00 
4,307  00 

22.087  50, 


313, 254  25 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$62,024  50 


14. 112  50 


76,137  09 


United  States  Consulate, 

La  Paz,  December  ^\,  1886. 


JAS.  VIOSCA, 
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MATAJMLOROS. 

Declared  value  of  ejmarte  from  the  consular  dUtriot  of  Matamoroa,  Mexieo,  to  th^  United 
Siatee  dunng  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  tnded  September  30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Animala  (alive) 

Bones 

Goat,  deer,  and  other  skins. 

Hair 

Hides  and  calfmUns 

Ixtle 


Wool  ... 
Sundries 


Total    

Total  for  preceding  year . 


Inorease 


Quarter  ending— 


Deo.  81, 

1885. 


#58.235  20 
6,337  15 

10.593  41 
4,188  41 

25,927  54 


9,434  54 
1, 796  78 


124,513  06 
65, 189  61 


March  81, 
1886. 


$65,890  73 
9, 371  25 

23. 742  CO 
8.783  15 

40. 434  08 


Jane  30, 
1886. 


11.275  87 


159,497  18 
97,658  48 


59. 373  45 


61, 838  70 


$57,498  25 

7, 708  17 

24,963  68 

7, 518  00 

36, 190  65 

838  79 

9, 055  29 

1.661  31 


145.434  14 
108, 646  22 


Sept.  80, 
1886. 


$34,609  88 

970  70 

22,927  65 

8, 975  6Q 

27, 682  71 

403  78 

6, 649  20 

1.153  22 


Total. 


$216,234  06 
23,387  27 
91,227  87 
24,465  16 

'  130. 234  98 

1.242  57 

24. 139  03 

15,886  68 


97. 372  74 
86,968  12 


526.817  12 
358. 412  43 


36, 787  92  |     10, 404  62       168, 404  69 


WAKNBE  P.  SUTTON, 

Consul- OeneraL 
United  States  Consulate-Gens^bal, 

MataptproSy  Janmry  12.9 1887. 


MAZATliAK. 

•    .  ■  <  < . 

Report  of  Consul  Kelton. 

This  consulate  is  situated  in  the  principal  port  of  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico  and  within  the  State  of  Sin^loa,  containing,  in  ally  a  population 
of  about  160,000  souls,  which  State  is  divided  into  ten  districts,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Southern. — Bosario,  adjoining  the  Territory  of  Topic  ]  Concordia,  ad- 
joining the  State  of  Dnrango ;  Mazatlan,  San  Ygnacio,  Oosal^  adjoin- 
ing State  of  Dnrango. 

^or<Aern.--Guliacan,  adjoining  State  of  Durangp ;  Mocorito,  Badira- 
guato,  Sinaloa,  Fuorte,  adjoining  State  of  Sonora. 

With  the  exception  of  a  zone  bordering  on  the  sea  and  varying  in 
width  from  1  to  4  miles,  the  rest  is  mountainous  country,  and  almost  in- 
accessible from  the  foo^hills. 

There  are  no  railroads  nor  wagon  roads  to  speak  of,  and  all  traffic  is 
suspended  during  the  rainy  season,  which  commences  about  the  latter 
end  of  June  and  ends  with  October.  Within  the  last  ten  years  there 
seems  to  be  a  meteorological  change  going  on. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  this  State  has  enjoyed  peace,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  incursions  from  the  adjoining  State  of  Durango 
of  a  band  of  robbers  under  the  leadership  of  Eraclio  Berual,  numbering 
from  50  to,  at  times,  200  well-armed  men,  a  force  sufficiently  large  to 
defy  the  local  authorities  and  the  small  detachments  of  Federal  troops. 

The  recent  seizure  of  the  town  of  Guadalupe  de  los  Reye^,  in  a  rich 
mineral  district,  and  the  robbery  of  some  $12,000  and  goods  from  the 
merchants  of  that  place,  seems  to  have  awakened  the  Federal  Gov- 
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erDmenty  and  measares  are  being  taken  to  capture  the  leader  and  his 
followers.  Lately,  within  the  fortnight,  he  has  attacked  the  little  min- 
ing town  of  Yentanas,  robbing  the  miners  there  (Americans)  of  aboat 
17,000  in  coin  and  bnilion  and  committing  other  depredations.  The 
State  promises  to  send  new  forces  into  the  field  and  end  BemaFs  ca- 
reer. 

THE  CHINESE  IN  MEXICO. 

Although  Mexico  needs  immigration,  and  lands  ansnrpassed  for  fer- 
tility await  only  the  labor  of  the  agricaltnrist  to  produce  abundantly 
coffee,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  and  many  other  articles,  the 
tide  of  immigration  has  never  set  in  toward  Mexico,  due  undoubtedly 
to  existing  revenue  laws  and  the  fact  that  the  lands  are  mostly  held  in 
large  tracts  by  parties  unwilling  to  dispose  of  small  lots.  The  Federal 
Government  has  made  some  attempts  to  induce  immigration  on  the  east 
coast,  but  the  results  have  not  been  favorable  either  to  the  immigrants 
nor  to  the  Government.  Eecently  some  250  Chinese  have  arrived  at  this 
port  under  a  contract  with  the  Government,  which,  however,  was  re- 
scinded about  the  moment  of  their  arrival. 

The  Chinese  have  been  received  with  strong  an ti- Chinese  demonstra- 
tions by  the  working  class,  though  through  the  personal  efforts  of  the 
mayor  no  violence  was  done  them.  The  newspapers  generally  through- 
out the  Republic  join  in  deprecating  the  coming  of  Chinese.  Farmers 
and  miners  hesitate  to  employ  them,  not  feeling  certain  of  the  reception 
they  may  receive  and  fearing  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed ;  there- 
fore the  Chinese  remain  without  employment,  and  their  arrival  in  great 
numbera  is  not  likely  to  occur.  They  have  within  the  last  fortnight 
made  a  petition  to  their  consul  in  San  Francisco  stating  their  grievances 
and  asking  to  be  taken  hence  to  Victoria  again. 


COMMERCE.       • , 


The  commercial  condition  of  the  State  has  not  improved,  due  in  great 
part  to  the  effects  of  yellow  fever,  which  up  to  three  years  since  was 
unknown  on  this  coast.  Interior  merchants  who  formerly  purchased 
their  supplies  of  foreign  manufactures  at  this  port  no  longer  come  here, 
through  fear  of  the  fever,  and  seek  the  more  distant  markets  offered  by 
the  Mexican  Central  Railroad. 

The  custom-house  receipts  have  decreased  at  the  rate  of  about  $100,000 
per  year  during  the  last  three  years,  notwithstanding  increased  duties. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  years  were  as  follows : 

1884-'85 11,401,888 

1883-'84 1,500,000 

1882-'83 1,€25,000 

This  is  due  in  part  to  the  price  of  silver  and  the  inconvenience  of 
some  federal  and  State  laws  and  the  encroachment  of  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway  upon  territory  formerly  occupied  by  this  market. 

Domestic  commerce  does  not  improve,  owing  to  the  system  of  alca- 
balas,  which  constitutes  the  main  revenue  of  the  State,  and  which  is 
collected  from  the  merchandise  in  every  district  of  this  State  that  it 
passes  through  over  and  above  the  import  and  municipal  duties  paid 
at  the  port. 

Domestic  products  are  not  excepted  from  this  tax,  and  soap  pays  a 
duty  in  every  district  of  $5.20  upon  a  valuation  of  $36;  flour,  rice,  1 
cent  a  pound;  sugar,  1^  cents;  coffee,  2  cents  a  pound. 
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MINES. 

Though  a  serions  decline  in  foreign  trade  is  observed  as  stated,  and 
a  lessened  prodnction  of  agricultural  products  is  certain,  a  marked  in- 
crease of  activity  in  mining  enterprise  is  evident,  and  the  general  suc- 
cess of  such  undertakings  warrants  the  belief  that  this  State  will  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  bullion-producing  States  of  the  Bepublic. 

Investments  of  capital  in  mines  are  not  confined  to  capital  from 
abroad,  but  the  heavier  investments  are  made  by  resident  capitalists. 

Within  the  present  month  mines  have  taken  a  decided  impetus  for- 
ward, and  mining  shares  change  hands  with  a  rapidity  heretofore  un- 
known. This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  facilities  which  the  new  mining 
code  gives,  providing  that  shares  may  be  transferred  by  indorsement. 
When  it  is  known  that  there  is  a  tax  of  one-half  per  cent,  upon  the  pur- 
chase-money of  every  transaction,  freeing  the  sale  of  shares  therefrom 
fiEtcilitates  their  exchange. 

TRANSIT  OF  GOODS  IN  BOND. 

Although  there  is  a  line  of  railway  from  the  United  States  to  Guay- 
mas,  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  and  thence  a  line  of  steamers  touching  at 
the  principal  ports  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  which  would  enable 
the  importer  of  American  manufactures  to  place  such  goods  in  this 
port  cheaply  and  quickly,  the  lack  of  a  system  allowing  goods  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  destination  in  bond  compels  the  goods  to  be  sent  either 
to  San  Francisco,  thence  to  come  by  steamer,  or  to  come  from  New 
York  via  Panama ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  owing  to  the  high  rates  of  freight 
by  these  last-named  routes,  the  larger  part  of  American  manufactures 
offered  in  this  market  arrive  here  from  England  and  Germany,  having 
been  shipped  from  New  York  to  those  countries  by  steamer,  thence  to 
come  by  rail  via  Cape  Horn ;  such  route,  though,  occupying  several 
months. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  from  the  Government  the  privilege 
of  goods  introduced  into  Mexico  via  Nogales,  to  proceed  in  bond  to 
such  ports  as  already  are  open  for  foreign  commerce,  under  such  regu- 
lation as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  fraud.  When  such  privilege  is 
granted  a  large  trade  over  the  Sonora  Bailway  is  assured,  supplying 
the  entire  west  coast  of  Mexico  with  American  goods  which  already 
are  well  known  and  have  acceptation,  such  as  petroleum  and  lubricating 
oils,  lard,  candles,  beer,  cutlery,  sewing-machines,  farming  and  mining 
machinery,  American  prints,  &c.;  and  the  date  will  not  be  far  distant 
when,  instead  of  some  twenty  vessels  arriving  annually  from  England 
and  Germany,  one  vessel  will  suf&ce  to  bring  all  the  European  manu- 
factures wanted  in  this  market. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mazatlan  has  exceptional  advantages  of  water  communications,  tri- 
monthly  steamers,  direct  to  and  from  San  Francisco,  bi-monthly  to  and 
from  Panama,  two  coast  lines  of  steamers,  one  of  which,  connecting 
with  the  Sonora  Bailway  at  Guaymas,  offers  direct  communication  with 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Six  lines  of  stages  leave  daily  for  dif- 
ferent towns  in  the  interior. 

Merchandise  is  transported  to  the  interior  towns  mostly  on  pack 
animals,  though  to  such  towns  as  are  not  in  the  coast  range  teams  are 
employed. 
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A  large  fleet  of  small  sailing  vessels  are  continaally  eugaged  traus- 
porting  merchandise  and  products  of  the  soil  to  and  froxa  the  neighbor- 
ing poirts. 

Several  railroads  have  been  projected,  bat  none  commenced.  The  day 
cannot  be  far  distant  ^i^h^en  some  of  th^m  will  be  built;  the  volume  of 
traffic  and  passenger  travel  already  warrants  them^. 

The  Mexican  Qoverument  seems  at  last  to  be  disppsed  to  reoiove  the 
burdensome  restrictions  that  have  existed  known  as  ^^Alcaiba.la§^  or  the 
collection  of  duties  on  merchandise  going  from  St^te  to  Stat^  and  from 
one  town  to  another,  which  has  required  a  large  staff  of  employ^  both 
for  the  collection  of  the  duties  by  the  Government  and  on  part  of  the 
merchant  for  the  preparation  of  the  documents  exacted  to  accompany 
the  goods.  The  President  of  the  Bepublic  has  called  a  convention  to 
discuss  this  question,  and  the  constitution  has  been  amended,  correct 
ing  some  of  the  evils  complained  of.  The  tax  remains,  but  it  shall  be 
paid  but  once,  and  the  goods  will  travel  without  any  documents.  It  is 
not  all  that  is  required,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than  has  been  con- 
ceded heretofore. 

The  records  of  this  consulate  show  no  material  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  American  residents  in  this  district,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in 
mining. 

EDWAED  G.  KBLTON, 

CansuL 

United  Stajtbs  Consulate, 

Maaatlanj  July  10, 1886^ 


IkOCBIDA. 

Report  of  Consul  ThomfBon. 

The  year  188Q  has  witnessed  a  decided  decrease  in  the  destructive 
ravages  of  the  locusts,  that  within  the  last  five  years  have  proved  such 
scourges  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  hopes  are  now  enter- 
tained that  this  insect  plague  \&  at  last  abating. 

Certain  crops,  notably  that  of  the  maize,  or  Indian  com,  that  hitherto 
have  been  planted  only  to  be  devoured  by  the  pests,  have  this  year  been 
allowed  to  ripen  and  be  gathered,  in  most  cases  without  molestation. 
Consequently  thci  importation  of  corn  from  the  United  States  has  greatly 
decreased  in  volume. 

During  the  calendar  year  1885, 1,500,000  bushels  of  corn  were  im- 
ported into  Xucatan  from  the  United  States.  The  calendar  year  1886 
witnessed  an  importation  of  only  514,000  bushels — a  decrease  of  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  import  volume  of  this  grain  for  1885. 

The  high  price  gained  for  the  henequen  liber  has  stimulated  the 
planters  to  increased  activity ;  many  new  fields  will  be  cleared  for  hene- 
quen planting.  To  operate  these  new  fields  portable  tramways,  with 
cars  drawn  by  mule-power,  will  be  needed  and  used  in  much  greater 
quantities  than  heretofore.  They  have  rapidly  replaced  the  old  sys- 
tem of  using  man  as  a  beast  of  burden  for  the  carrying  of  the  henequeti 
leaves,  and  have  now  become  an  absolute  necessity.  The  firm  or  firms 
who  "get  in"  here  in  season  with  good  goods  in  this  line  will  reap  their 
reward. 

In  those  portions  of  Yucatan  suitable  for  its  growth,  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  is  receiving  increasing  attention,  the  quality  being  looked  after 
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as  well  as  the  quautity,  and  the  results  are  already  to  be  seen^  both  in 
the  appearance  of  the  sugar  upon  the  table  and  in  the  largely  increased 
demand  of  sngarmill  and  refining  machinery. 

By  means  of  judiciously  placed  descriptive  catalogues  and  price-lists 
I  have  been  enabled  to  divert  several  large  orders  for  the  above-men- 
tioned class  of  machinery  from  Europe,  where  they  would  otherwise 
have  gone,  to  the  IJnitdd  States,  where  they  should  go. 

Two  New  York  firms,  the  George  F.  Blake  Manufacturing  Company^ 
and  Robert  Duley  &  Co.,  are  gaining  a  solid  and,  I  hope,  a  permanent 
hold  upon  the  machinery  buyers  of  this  (Ustrict,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  other  houses  to  work  in  and  make  bids  for  orders  that  now  go 
to  England,  France,  or  Belgium. 

Henequen  fiber,  the  chief  export  article  from  this  consulate,  has  ex- 
perienced a  decided  rise  in  value,  owing  to  an  unexpected  demand  in 
the  United  States  and  an  equally  unexpected  falling  off  in  supply  from 
here.  At  the  close  ot  the  period  for  which  my  previous  annual  report 
was  written,  the  calendar  year  1885,  a  bale  of  hemp  weighing  375 
pounds  was  worth,  placed  on  board  the  vessel,  $14.  At  the  close  of  the 
calender  year  1886  a  bale  having  the  same  weight  would  have  sold  for 
over  $18. 

During  the  calender  year  1885,  244,800  bales,  having  a  value  of 
$22820,667,  United  States  gold,  wa«  exported  from  Yucatan. 

During  the  calendar  year  1886  there  was  exported  henequen  fiber  to 
the  amount  of  228,387  bales,  having  a  value  in  United  States  gold  of 
$3,274,774. 

This  indicates  a  decrease  in  export  volume  of  16,413  bales,  but  an 
increase  in  export  value  of  over  $454,100. 

Of  the  entire  output  of  this  fiber  for  1^86,  91  per  cent,  went  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  remaining  9  per  cent,  was  divided  between  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Spain  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  their 
given  i)ositions. 

I  hereby  append  certain  statistics  relating  to  the  movement  of  hene- 
quen fiber  since  1880,  collected  by  myself. 

The  combined  Federal  and  State  ''levies"  upon  this  output  for  1886 
amounted  to  $106,176,  United  States  gold. 

EDWARD  H.  THOMPSON, 

OonauL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Merida,  March  25,  1887. 


Exportation  of  henequen  fiber,  1880  to  1886. 


Yesrs. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1888 

Total 


07,861 
180,488 
180,088 
178.276 
233, 811 
244,800 
228,887 


1, 257, 841 


Yaliie,  Ameri* 
can  coin. 


$1, 504, 700 
2, 272, 130 
2, 282, 706 
2, 047, 022 
2,803,038 
2,820,667 
3. 274. 772 


17, 086, 124 
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Of  the  total  outpat  of  heueqaeu  fiber  since  January  1,  1880,  tlie  per- 
centage of  consumption  by  the  various  nations  is  as  follows  : 

Percent. 

United  States  of  America 90 

Empire  of  Germany 4 

Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 3 

Spain  and  colonies ., 2 

Republic  of  France 2 

100 
Exports  from  Yucatan  for  the  year  ending  Decembet  31,  1886. 


Ajticles. 

Quantity. 

Values. 

Whence  exported. 

Barks: 

CMoarilla,&o 

Chuchtixi 

Kilogramt. 

250 

15,881 

125 

7,172 

7,806 

3.812 

148 

79,000 

2,120 

17,734 

117, 731 

88,904 

41,959,216 

228.387 

2.443 
33,768 

318,900 

15,807 

10. 018 
2,011 

$62  50 
325  00 
100  00 
.  200  00 
200  00 
611  66 
63  83 

85, 695  15 
690  66 
854  16 

26,931  21 

2,974  00 

3,274,772  19 

24, 505  32 

632  61 
4,097  85 

29,504  40 

6, 153  01 

950  00 

10, 200  19 

4.80U  18 

100  70 

254  80 

9, 020  10 
375  00 

Spain  and  colonies. 

Bird  dkiiiA .  ............ 

United  States. 

CetAceofl 

Spanish  colonies. 

Conch  shoUfl 

Do. 

Cosmetic  powder 

Chocolate  de  Tabasco.. 

Deer  skins 

Fire*arms 

Fish,salt    

Do. 

Do. 
United  States,  80  per  cent ;  Caha,  12  per  cent. 
United  States  (returned). 
Spanish  Colonies. 

10  per  cent 
United  Sutes,  60  per  cent ;  Spain,  15  per  oent ; 

England  and  Germany,  15  per  cent 
United  States,  91  per  oent  tBn  jcland,  Franee,  and 

Germany,  9  per  cent). 
Cuba,  69  per  cent ;  United  Statea,  20  per  oent ; 

England  and  Germany,  10  per  oent 
Spain  and  colonies,  93  per  oent 
United  States,  10  per  cent ;  Spain,  90  per  oent 

United  States,  79  per  oent ;  Spaniah  colonies,  10 

per  cent 
Spanish  colonies,  60  per  cent ;  United  States,  30 

per  cent. ;  Germany,  10  per  cent 

TTAmmiv^kA     

Heneqaen : 

Basffinff 

Fiber 

Hopes 

Sacks 

Twine 

Hides: 

Green 

Tanned 

Machinery 

Monf^y 

United  States,  60  per  cent.,  and  Cuba,  40  percent 

Various  coantries. 

Misce'llaneons 

Pulque 

861 
438 

37,563 
1,000 

United  Suites. 

SDonires 

Spanish  colonies,  10  per  cent,  and  United  States, 

90  per  cent. 
Spanish  colonies, 
ifngland,  60  per  cent ;  United  States,  80  per  oent 

«#,|rvu^va    ............... 

Sole-leather 

Tobacco 

Total 

42,887,475 

2, 433, 573  02 

Exporte  and  imports  between  Yucatan  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  1886. 

IMPORTS. 


Artidet. 


Animals  (lire)  ... 

Ale  and  beer 

Beans  

Boats 

Butter 

Cheese 

Com 

Cotton  bales 

Drugs  and  paints 

Dry  goods 

Flour 

Furniture 


Quarters  ending- 


March  81. 


♦4.561 
1,924 
3,288 


1,480 

8,482 

150,229 


2,688 

3,500 

1,044 

888 


June  80. 


$1,665 
6,092 
1,828 
8,000 
1,221 
8,911 

79,284 
4,077 
1,294 
4,200 
988 
1,062 


Septem*  |  Decem- 
ber 80.       ber  81. 


$1,666 

4,831 

64 


675 

1.895 

135,885 


5,906 
6,000 
1.822 
1. 


13,460 
6^641 


4,000 

758 

1,915 

147,862 


6,616 

2,000 

834 

1,288 


TotaL 


$U,2SI 

17,  W8 

M65 

7.000 

4.184 

11.204 

518,260 

4,077 

16^454 

15,700 

4,131 

4,6n 
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IMPOKTS— Continued. 


Quarten  ending— 


Aitiolei. 


I  I 

March  31.  June  80.    ^P/g^' 


Fire^oms $912 

Garden  pTodaoe  (preaenred) 1.830 

Generalliardware '  8,011 

Paper  stook 1,950 

Lard 10,214 

Lumber .  1,819 

Petrolemn 1,727 

Baila  and  railroad  aappliea I  45,898 

Sondriee :  14,819 

Tallow  and  grease 11,618 


Total I    263,139 


$411 

1,206 

9.298 

2,868 

11,136 

6,040 

8,040 

30,556 

10,449 

10,889 


$531 
2,067 
6,285 
1.212 

15,436 

858 

2,007 

29, 146 
9.573 
6.779 


198,956  1    233,164 


Decem- 
ber 31. 

$2,601 
4:  687 

3.068 
21.558 

6,079. 

7.092 
67,966 

6,749 
12.876 

290,447 

ToUl. 


$4,365 

9.790 

18,595 

8,604 

58,344 

15,796 

13,866 

163, 576 

43, 281 

41,562 


968,686 


EXPORTS. 


Com  bags  (returned) . 

Deer  skua 

Hammocks 

Hair , 

Henequen  fiber 

Hides. 

Logwood 

Muiogany 

Sponges  

Tortoise-shell 

Sundries 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Decrease. 
Increase  . 


$16,474 

3, 528 

192 

617. 696 

20.835 

13.442 

9,075 


50 
400 


23,111 


$300 

2,219 

10,220 

1.503 

642.062 

5i080 

11,385 


290 


37,003 


$300 

1.648 

13.264 

705 

805,876 

6,058 

1,600 


210 


600 


081, 192  :    673, 059  ,    829. 671 
7U4.303       636.056  '    842.605 


12.934 


$12, 798 

11,842 

857 

913, 159 
12,266 


200 
250 


410 


950, 6n 
951, 815 


1,144 


$600 

82,939 

88,864 

2,757 

2,978,298 

48.788 

26,827 

9,276 

460 

60 

1.750 


8, 134. 593 
8, 134, 780 
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Imports  at  ProgreaOj  Yucatan,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Apples barrels.. 

Beans sacks.. 

Beer cases.. 

Butter do  .. 

Cheese do 

Cocoa 

Crackers 

Dry  goods 

Flour barrels.. 

Drugs,  &o 

Grease barrels.. 

Hardware,  general 

Bailroad  suppUea 

Lard pounds.. 

Olive  oil cases.. 

Petroleum gallons.. 

Raisins cases.. 

Stearine,  Ac.  and  eaodlea 

Paper  of  ▼arums  atoek 

Wines  and  apirita 

Indian  com bushels.. 

Miscellaneous 


Quantity. 


Total. 


500 

1,200 

16,000 

1,112 

1,160 

250 


219 

'8i.'ooo' 


291.720 

800 

28,780 

1,200 


660,000 


Value. 


$2,000  00 

12,000  00 

75.000  00 

65,600  00 

16, 610  00 

5,750  00 

4,500  00 

90.000  00 

4,138  00 

42,000  00 

46.500  00 

106,000  00 

189,000  00 

68,344  00 

24,000  00 

13,866  00 

4.200  00 

2.250  02 

11.000  00 

118.500  00 

614, 000  00 

68,122  00 


Whence  exported. 


*1. 453, 410  02 


United  States. 

United  Stotes  and  Spain. 

United  States,  England,  and  Germany. 

United  States  and  Germany. 

Do. 
United  SUt-es.  in  transit. 

United  States  and  European  countries. 

United  States. 

United  States,  France,  and  Germany. 

United  States. 

(iermAiiT,  England,  and  United  States. 

Englanu.  Germany,  and  United  Statea. 

United  States. 

Spain. 

United  SUtes 

United  SUtes,  in  tranait. 

Germanr  and  United  States. 

United  States  and  European  countries. 

France  and  Spain. 

United  States. 

All  countries. 


*  Total  amount  of  duties  levied,  $746, 880.80. 
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Navigatian  at  the  port  of  Progreso  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Flag. 


American  . 

British 

Spanisli  ... 
German  . . 
Xurwe^iau 
Swortidh  . . . 
Italian 


Entwed. 


From  or  to— 


Steamers. 


No. 

United  Statea j  70 

British  (Belize)  Honduras . .  |    1 

New  York 62 

Spain  and  colonies |  60 

Germany 13 

UnitedStates i    1 

France — 

France i  — 


Total 207 


Sailing  Tea- 
sel 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


Tons.      No. 
4,342.83  I  71 

265  ... 

3,060 

631 
2,832 

oil 

264 

442 


63 

60 

13 

1 


12,547.33  ,208 


Tout. 
110,58&83 


79,139 

102.504 

16, 712 

380 


8«fltn 


ins 


No. 

Tout. 

20 

4,826.50 

9 

a,6«o  " 

2 

831 

8 

2,832 

2 

611 

1 

264 

2 

442 

12.776.50 


PASO  DEIi  XORTE. 


Report  of  Consul  Brigliam. 


GROWING  IMPORTANCE  OF  PASO  DEL  NORTB. 


The  location  of  this  consulate  on  the  frontier  of  Mexico  and  within  a 
few  hours'  run,  by  rail,  of  many  of  the  leading  commercial  centers  of 
the  Western  States,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  important  in  oar  consular 
system.  While  in  a  foreign  country,  it  is  just  across  the  Bio  Grande 
Biver  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  progress- 
ive cities  of  the  Southwest,  which  is  rapidly  pushing  its  business  into 
the  interior  of  Mexico. 

The  peculiar  location  of  Paso  del  ^orte  as  the  recognized  gate-way 
into  the  Bepublic  for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  since  the  con- 
struction of  the  Mexican  Central  Bailroad,  by  American  capi^,  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  has  made  it  daily  a  more  important  distributing  point 
for  all  the  Northern  Mexican  States.  This  road,  traversing  1,224  miles, 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  brings  the  commercial  centers 
of  the  United  States  into  close  connection  with  the  business  circles  of 
nearly  the  entire  Bepublic.  The  facilities  offered  for  travel  and  freight 
through  this  route  are  attracting  what  for  years  past,  by  slow  means  of 
transportation,  followed  the  old  Vera  Oruz,  Matamoros,  and  Tampioo 
routes. 

The  rapidly  growing  business  of  the  consulate  is  proof  sufficient  of 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  American  people,  who  are  developing 
a  trade  that  has  been  almost  dormant  until  five  years  ago,  when  railroad 
communication  made  business  possible. 

Paso  del  Norte  is  situated  in  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Ohihaahua 
lying  in  the  Zona  Libre,  or  Free  Zone,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  Mexican 
frontier  extending  20  kilometers  in  width  from  Matamoios,  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  through  the  States  of  Tamanlipas,  Coahuila,  Ohihuahua,  Sonora. 
and  Lower  Oalifomia,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  all  boidering'On  theUniteu 
States.  This  Zone,  as  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  Mexico,  exempts  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods  from  custom  duties,  tod  makes  this  and 
other  ports  similarly  situated  within  it  free  ports  within  the  specified 
limits,  and  in  it  all  real  estate  must  be  owned  by  natives  or  citixens 
unless  by  special  concession  from  the  national  Government. 

While  the  real  estate  conditions  of  the  Zona  Libre  are  intended 
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solely  for  the  protection  of  Mexican  interests,  leases  are  made  by  for- 
eigners that  are  tantamount  to  purchases,  and  a  few  Americans  are  al- 
ready acquiring  real  estate  within  the  Zone  by  authority  from  the 
central  Government,  which  is  readily  grahted. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  statistics  that  Paso  del  Norte 
has  grown  in  a  few  years  from  a  frontier  city  of  no  commercial  im- 
portance to  be  the  leading  city  commercially  in  the  entire  Republic  as 
a  port  of  entry  and  distribution  of  foreign  merchandise  and  as  a  point 
of  exports  to  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  should  be  noted  as  a  fact 
that  it  exports  annually  to  the  United  States  values  only  exceeded  by 
three  or  four  consulates,  while  it  ranks  among  the  first. 

Its  present  status  and  rapidly  growing  importance  will  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  the  exports  of  the  fiscal  year  just  ^ded,  and  that  pre- 
ceding, as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  endlDe  Jane  30 — 

1886 $8,714,664  42 

1885 2,077,005  79 

Increase 6,637,658  63 

The  indications  are  that  the  exports  this  year  will  reach  ten  millions 
or  more,  which  is  indeed  a  showing  so  astonishing  that  few  can  fully 
appreciate  the  rapid  advance. 

MINING  INTERESTS. 

The  State  of  Chihuahua,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Sepublic,  is  prin- 
cipally noted  for  its  mines  of  silver,  many  of  them  rich  in  virgin  ore 
and  but  partially  developed.  In  late  years,  I  dare  say,  more  American 
capital  has  been  invested  in  mining  in  this  State  than  any  other  in  the 
Republic.  These  mines  rai^k  among  the  first  in  the  country,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  worked  with  profit  uuder  the  crudest  systems  for 
years.  American  machinery  is  gradually  being  introduced,  and  the  re- 
sult is  the  annual  output  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  future  alone 
can  reveal  to  what  vast  dimensions  this  one  industry  will  extend.  It 
is  certainly  but  in  its  infancy  now,  and  must  rapidly  grow,  notwith- 
standing the  many  impediments  in  Uie  way  of  successful  pursuit. 

CATTLE  AND  STOCK. 

While  immense  tracts  of  land  are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  cattle, 
there*  is  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  State  that  is  useless  from  the 
great  scarcity  of  water.  Pumps  and  wells  are  gradually  being  intro- 
duced, principally  by  Americans,  and  it  is  but  a  matter  of  time  when 
great  bodies  of  land  that  heretofore  have  been  left  idle  will  be  utilized 
for  grazing  purposes. 

The  intn>duction  of  better  blooded  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  is 
quite  extensive,  and  promises  an  improvement  in  their  grade  through- 
out the  entire  section. 

The  price  of  steers,  yearlings,  and  cows  ranges  from  $8  to  $18,  Mexi- 
can currency,  equal  in  value  to  $6  and  $13.50,  American  currency,  and 
large  numbers  are  exported  to  the  United  States  from  this  port,  both 
for  breeding  purposes,  on  ranches,  and  for  slaughter.  Sheep  likewise 
are  herded  in  large  numbers,  and  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  They  range  in  value  from  $1  to  $2,  Mexican  cur- 
rency, equal  generally  in  American  currency  to  75  cents  and  $1.50. 
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AaBICULTUBE. 

While  Cbihaahaa  and  the  adjoining  States  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, agricultural,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  water,  yet  where  irri- 
gation is  practicable,  as  on  the  Bio  Grande  and  other  streams  in  the 
interior,  splendid  results  are  obtained  from  the  cnltivation  of  the  soil 
In  the  lower  portion  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  thousands  of  acres  are 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  cotton,  both  of  which  grow  most 
satisfactorily ;  and  this  generally  wjth  the  rudest  and  most  superficial 
culture,  the  most  ancient  customs  being  pursued.  The  valley  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  rich  in  soil,  and  capable  of  producing  most  varied  crops,  is  des- 
tined, without  doubt,  to  become  noted  for  it8  agricultural  products;  asa 
fruitgrowing  country  it  is  remarkable.  Even  in  its  present  crade  and 
only  partially  cultivated  condition,  the  finest  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  apricots,  and  quinces  are  produced  in  abundance  and  of  as  fine 
size  and  flavor  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  especially  when  the  new 
and  improved  varieties  have  been  introduced.  All  varieties  of  vege- 
tables grow  admirably  and  are  to  be  had  nearly  the  year  roand. 

THE  MISSION  GBAPE. 

The  Mission  grape,  now  widely  known  as  the  "  El  Paso  grape,"  is 
grown  here  to  great  perfection,  after  an  acclimation  of  over  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  is  unexcelled  for  richness  of  flavor.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  latitude,  climate,  and  soil,  where  the  grape  is  entirely 
free  from  blight  and  diseases  of  any  ^iud,  so  destructive  to  the  vine- 
yards in  Europe  and  California.  Experienced  cultivators  of  the  vine 
note  that  all  the  conditions  of  the  soil  are  united  to  produce  the  grape 
in  the  Bio  Grande  Valley  in  this  vicinity  to  perfection,  whilst  the  c5i- 
mate,  equable,  mild,  and  dry  at  the  grape-flowering  season,  and  when 
the  fruit  is  maturing,  prevents  blight  and  rot.  As  a  table  grape  it  may 
safely  be  said  it  has  no  superior,  and  can  be  produced  at  no  other  point 
to  the  perfection  it  has  attained  here.  It  has  been  tried  in  California 
and  other  wine-producing  countries  with  only  partial  success.  It  is  es- 
timated that  one  acre  with  one  thousand  vines  is  worth  $1,000,  and  the 
industry  is  largely  on  the  increase  and  will  in  time  rival  any  of  the 
grape-growing  countries  in  quantities  produced.  Some  ten  thousand 
caskets  are  annually  shipped  to  the  eastern  market  for  table  use  alone, 
whilst  much  wine  of  superior  quality  is  produced  from  these  grapes. 
With  1,200  miles  closer  connection  with  the  Eastern  States  of  oar  coun- 
try than  California  possesses,  the  advantages  in  transportation  alone 
are  so  apparent  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  rival  that  great  fruit-pro- 
ducing section. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  ancient  city  of  Paso  del  Norte  (more  than  three 
hundred  years  old)  is  now  estimated  at  7,000  souls.  Years  ago  it  is 
estimated  that  it  reached  some  20,000,  but  as  trade  was  gradually  di- 
verted to  other  points  in  the  Kepublic,  when  great  facilities  were  then 
offered,  it  gradually  dwindled  down  to  the  present  numbers.  The  great 
State  of  Chihuahua  has  a  population  of  some  250,000  inhabitants,  and 
its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  thriving  city  of  18,000  inhabitants. 

In  this  State  there  are  about  2,500  foreigners,  2,000  of  whom  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  resident  here,  engaged  principally  in  mining, 
stock  raising,  and  as  employes  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad.    The 
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.remaining  foreign  popalation  are  composed  of  German,  English,  and 
French,  who  are  generally  engaged  in  mercantile  pursoit. 

The  natives  are  generally  descendants  of  peons^  and,  while  they  are 
not  remarkable  for  intellectual  cultnre,  they  are  a  hardy  race,  of  lazy, 
idle  habits,  without  principle.  They  are  satisfied  with  little,  and  the 
masses  live  in  the  most  primitive  style,  and  in  many  instances  in 
squalid  poverty.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  their  condition  is  worse, 
where  as  peons  they  are  held  in  abject  surveillance^  and  with  never- 
ending  debt  impending  over  them,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  they 
labor  for  their  masters,  the  owners  of  herds  and  haciendas.  The  wages 
for  such  labor  in  the  interior  will  average  2  rials,  equal  to  25  cents,  per 
day.  The  settlement  of  Americans  in  the  country  does  not  appear  to 
make  any  marked  change  in  these  people.  They  adhere  with  great 
tenacity  to  their  ancient  customs  and  habits,  both  in  a  business  and  so- 
cial way  that  are  obsolete  and  belonging  to  an  era  long  since  passed. 

But  so  much  has  been  written  and  is  well  known  in  a  general  way 
about  these  people,  without  any  well  authenticated  history,  that  I  de- 
sist for  some  future  communication. 

SANITARY   CONDITION. 

Of  the  health  of  this  consular  district,  it  may  be  said  that  nature  has 
done  all  that  could  be  asked.  At  an  altitude  of  3,700  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  the  pure  air  is  a  boon  to  those  suffering  with  pulmonary  effec- 
tions.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  this  truly  delightful  climate  with 
the  mercury  rarely  below  20  degrees  above  zero,  and  then  only  for  a 
short  time,  and  with  snows  which  never  entirely  whiten  the  ground, 
and  with  no  damp,  chilly  days,  and  no  sultry  nights  in  midsummer,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  equable  clituates  to  be  found  on  the  continent,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  unsurpassed  for  dryness  and  purit}',  full  of  electricity; 
it  is  wonderfully  exhilarating  and  never  malarial.  It  is  the  very  place 
for  consumptives  and  those  affecteil  with  throat  and  lung  troubles,  and 
is  fast  gaining  such  notoriety  for  these  and  other  kindred  diseases  as 
will  at  no  distant  day  make  it  noted  as  a  sanitarium  and  health  re- 
sort. The  best  accommodations  can  be  had  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  just  across 
the  river,  for  all  who  may  come  as  invalids  or  for  comfort  and  pleasure. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  data  as  to  foreign  importations,  or 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  goods,  wares,  manufactures,  &c.,  introduced 
at  this  port,  but  the  board  of  trade  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has,  however, 
had  access  to  information  not  obtainable  at  this  office,  and  has  com- 
piled a  statement  which  seems  to  be  reliable. 

It  will  be  ob.served,  however,  that  this  table  shows  only  goods  cleared 
at  the  Mexican  customhouse  at  this  place  and  shipped  to  the  interior 
by  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  without  mention  of  goods  introduced 
for  local  consumption  by  city  merchants  and  others.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  the  table  only  gives  the  number  of  cars  arriving,  with  an  esti- 
mated value  of  the  goods  introduced,  which  will  likely  tall  under  the 
correct  figures. 

There  are  many  difficulties  and  delays  in  the  introduction  of  foreign 
goods  at  this  point,  owing  to  the  awkward  way  in  which  business  is 
conducted  at  the  Mexican  custom-house  here.  This  grows  out  of  the 
system  in  vogue  under  the  laws  now  in  force  and  not  from  any  fault 
of  the  present  officials  or  any  disposition  on  their  part  to  impede  the 
commerce  of  the  two  countries. 
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The  feature  of  fines  and  penalties  for  slight  omissions  and  inaocii- 
racies  in  consolar  papers  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  abolished.  They 
will  occur  in  the  hurry  and  press  of  business,  and  the  commercial  world 
fdiould  not  be  made  to  suffer  thereby. 

J.  HARVEY  BRIGHAM, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Paso  del  Norte. 


Mercikandise  cleared  at  the  custom-house  in  Paso  del  Norte,  Mexioo,  and  forwwrded  by  {he 

Mexican  Central  Bailroad  Company ,  excepting  coal  and  railroad  material,  from  we  Ut 
of  July,  1885,  unHl  the  20th  of  June,  1886. 

Imported  by  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad caxB..  3,088 

Imported  by  teams,  estimated  about  10,000  pounds  daily,  being  per  year . .  do . . .  150 

Total do...  2,238 

Or  ten  trains  to  a  car 23,380 

Of  which  were — 

Can. 

Cotton 273 

Machinery  and  agrioultnral  implements 617 

Bluestone .- 35 

Iron 29 

Salphor  and  soda 13 

Wagons  and  wagon  material • 2S 

Powder 12 

Beer - 33 

Wines  and  liqnors 14 

Lumber 129 

Candles 15 

Qnioksilver i. ....  14 

Sugar 25 

Cotton  seed 7 

Salt 75 

Oil 273 

Livestock 47 

Grain  and  feed ..-.--......  17 

Sundries  and  mixed  goods 5^ 

•2,238 

Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Paso  del  Norte,  Mexico,  io  the 
United  States  during  the  quarter  ending  Deceniber  31,  1886. 


ArtidM. 


Carriages 

Ciji^ftniuid  cigarettes 

CatUe 

Copper 

Earthenware 

Fmit  (oranges,  bananas,  Sec.) 

Gold  bullion 

Gold  coin 

Gold  and  silver  bullion 

Hides  and  pelts 

Horses  and  mules 

Jewelry 

Mexican  beans 

Hexioan  sugar 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

Mexican  silver  dollars 

Printed  books 


Value. 

$2,005  00 

1,746  42 

36,360  00 

6,000  00 

89  00 

8,536  00 

16,832  20 

45, 176  00 

866,232  36 

5, 218  68 

2,749  00 

692  29 

630  32 

802  00 

436  80 

4,805  00 

1,666,441  00 

888  00 

Articles. 


Value. 


Precipitate  of  silver 

Saddles 

Silk  shawls 

Sheep 

Silver  bullion 

Silver  ore 

Wool 

Wines 

Wax  and  rag  flgiu«s 

Woolen  hats 

ToUl 

Total  exports  for  three  quar- 
ters ending  September,  80, 
1886 

Total  for  year  ending  De- 
cember 81,  1886 


n 

544  01 

450  00 

112  50 

845,863  21 

808;  504  Oe 

7,364  U 

232  00 

347  57 

250  00 


8,840,257  02 


5,864,057  51 


8, 704, 814  5S 


*  Representing  a  yaine  of  |6,745.500,  on  which  duties  have  been  paid  amounting  to 
11,539,201.93. 
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XxpwU  Uiwten  Pa90  4^1  Norte,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  for  thejiecal  year  1885-^86. 


Artioles. 


Baggage 

Beiuia,  MexioMi 

Blanket*,  Mexican  (woolen)  ... 

Bones  

Books,  printed 

totanioal  specimens 
allion,  gold 

Gk>ld  and  silreri 

Silver 

Cattle 

Cvment 

Cigar*  and  cigarettes 

Coffee,  Mexican 

Coin,  sold  (Mexican  currency) 
Sinrer  O^exican  cnnrency) . 

Cotton  goods 

Earthenware,  Mexican. 

Embroidery,  gold  and  ulyer... 
Fire-anns  andammnnitlon ..:. 

Ooats,  Mexican 

Hats,  Mexican 

Hides  and  pelts 

Horses  ana  moles 

Instniments,  musical 


Yalue. 


$1,290 

1.758 

5,194 

160 

1,887 

600 

28,220 

426.940 

,  081, 515 

182,262 

60 

16,065 

262 

92,689 

,  588, 723 

3,li2 

837 

560 

1,960 

56 

8,397 

205,112 

89,847 

1,190 


00 

00 

00 

00 

37 

00 

44 

12 

80 

30 

60 

48 

94 

00 

00 

00 

94 

00 

OU 

60 

05 

62 

50 

75 


Articles. 


Instmments,  snrrey ing 

Jewelry  and  precioos  stones 

Laces 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

Oranges 

Ore,  ailTor 

Paintings,  oil 

Perfumery , 

Printing  presses 

Photographic  riews 

Saffron 

Sheep 

Shoes,  Mexican 

Sugar,  Mexican .^.... 

Tobacco.^ 

Toys  and  xancy  ware 

Trimmings 

Underwear,  silk 

Whisky,  Mexican 

Wool 

Woolen  goods 

Total 


Yalue. 


$1,900  00 

5,300  00 

1.150  00 

2,195  00 

14, 078  82 

895  20 

, 081, 116  21 

260  CO 

22  00 

4,577  00 

426  00 

2,184  00 

272  50 

721  00 

217  50 

416  00 

210  50 

17  00 

500  00 

1,603  80 

59,247  98 

5,641  50 


8,714,664  42 


PISDBAS  KEGRAS. 

Seport  of  Consul  Linn  for  the  year  1885. 

I  sabmit  herewith  a.8tatement  of  the  trade  between  this  consulate  dis- 
trict and  the  United  States  for  the  year  1885  so  far  as  the  figures  are 
ascertainable  from  the  records  of  this  office,  the  Mexican  custom-house 
at  Piedras  Kegras,  and  the  United  States  custom-house  at  Eagle  Pass, 
Tex. 

The  export  statement  herewith  sent  is  taken  from  figures  frimished  by 
original  invoices  retained  in  this  consulate,  and  the  import  items  are  given 
after  careful  comparison  of  reports  supplied  by  the  two  custom-houses 
specified.  Of  course,  in  neither  case  do  the  items  or  figures  represent 
all  the  trade  which  has  been  done  between  the  two  countries  through 
this  port  during  the  past  year,  for  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  say  that 
goods,  merchandise,  and  other  articles  to  fully  one-half  more  in  value 
have  been  ''smuggled"  across  the  boundary  into  both  countries  during 
that  period.  Nor  do  the  items  of  silver  and  lead  ores  and  bullion  indi- 
cate the  actual  amount  of  these  products  of  the  mines  sent  from  this 
port  during  the  year  1885,  for  these  ores  and  bullion  are  principally 
aent  to  England,  as  is  evidenced  by  manifests  passed  through  this  office 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  TRADE. 

It  will  be  safe  to  say  that  general  trade  has  not  been  satisfactory  for  the 
year  ending  with  Decemb^  last,  although  a  large  aggregate  increase 
was  shown  over  the  business  of  1884  in  this  district.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  commerce, owing  to  the  effects  of  ''bard  times" 
that  for  the  past  twelve  months  have  l^n  felt  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
portions  of  the  country.  The  mining  interest  of  this  district  began  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  show  renewed  activity  and  much  new  capital  has 
sought  investment  in  this  field,  which  promises  to  increase  the  ship- 
ments of  silver  and  lead  ores  and  bullion  through  this  port.    Of  this, 
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however,  the  United  States  gets  but  a  small  portion,  as  United  States 
tariff  duties  on  lead  ore  serve  tx)  send  it  to  England  for  a  market. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  interests  were  severe  sufferers  darings  the  year, 
through  tbe  continued  decrease  in  their  values,  especially  in  that  of 
sheep.  Flocks  which  three  years  ago  would  readily  command  $3  to  |4 
per  head  can  be  purchased  now  at  75  cents  per  head,  in  a  money  (Mex- 
ican) which  has  considerably  depreciated  in  purchasing  value'  during 
that  time. 

The  unjust,  and  perhaps  unconstitutional,  '^  extraction ''(exi>ortat{on) 
duties  levied  ny  the  State  of  Goahuila  upon  live  stock  exi)orted  into  the 
United  States  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  value  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  and  American  ranchmen  owning  herds  and  flocks  on  this  side 
of  the  Bio  Grande  have  been  largely  among  tbe  sufferers  irom  this  mis- 
taken policy  of  taxation.  In  addition  to  the  excessive  amounts  ex- 
acted as  duties  tbe  State  authorities  (Mexican)  have  taken  advantage 
of  every  slight  pretext  to  arrest,  annoy,  and  in  some  cases  to  imprison, 
American  buyers  or  shippers  of  live  stock ;  and  so  outrageous  became 
their  actions  in  this  regard  that  for  a  time  horse  and  cattle  trading 
entirely  ceased  in  this  vicinity.  This  wrong  has,  however,  in  a  roeasuie 
been  remedied  by  action  of  the  recent  State  legislature  in  reducing 
the  ^<  extraction"  or  exportation  duties  to  a  nominal  amount,  that  is,  50 
cental  each  on  female  and  25  cents  on  male  horses  and  cattle  stock. 
Since  this  action  trade  in  this  line  has  again  shown  some  activity. 

TARIFF  DUTIES. 

The  high  duties  laid  by  the  Mexican  Government  on  hardware,  stoves, 
and  vehicles  of  transportation  does  much  to  prevent  a  large  commerce 
in  this  State  in  these  articles.  To  give  an  idea  of  these  duties  I  will 
instance  one  ca^e.  A  stove  sold  at  retail  in  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.  (a  town 
opposite  this  port),  for  $20  would  be  required  to  pay  about  $28  addi- 
tional as  Mexican  dutiiss  before  it  could  be  passed  through  the  Zona 
Libra  into  the  Mexican  interior.  There  would  also  be  a  very  large 
demand  for  American  manufacture  of  wagons  and  buggies  were  not  the 
duties  likewise  prohibitory  on  them.  This  class  of  American  manu- 
facture is  eagerly  sought  after  because  of  its  lightness  of  construction 
and  cheapness  in  price,  as  compared  with  Mexican  work  in  the  same 
line. 

The  duties  usually  approximate  the  original  cost  of  the  vehicle,  es- 
pecially so  upon  buggies  and  carriages.  This  being  the  case,  tbe  ve- 
hicle will  cost  the  purchaser  in  the  interior  about  double  what  it  can  be 
bought  for  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  river. 

The  unusually  large  crop  of  Indian  corn  grown  throughout  this  sec- 
tion in  1885  caused  this  product  to  sell  for  a  cheaper  price  than  it  gen- 
erally commands,  about  25  cents  in  Mexican  money  being  the  ruling  fig- 
ure asked  ))er  bushel  at  this  time,  when  it  has  been  known  to  be  sold 
so  high  as  $2  per  bushel  several  years  ago.  Tbe  extension  of  railroads 
into  this  country  has,  however,  removed  the  likelihood  of  these  prices 
ever  again  being  obtained  for  this  cereal. 

E.  D.  LINN, 

OansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Piedras  N'egraSj  July  8, 1886. 
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Imporii  into  Piedra$  Negraa  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1885. 


Artioles. 


ADimals,  liring 

Arms  and  ammunition 

BrtadstoA 

CarriagM,  Sto 

Cotton,  raw 

Dnij(«,  paints,  and  oils 

Dry  goods 

Famltare 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Jewelry 


$13, 101 

1,299 

1.092 

832 

5,533 

7,601 

35,408 

3.896 

23,647 

12, 447 

287 


Articles. 


Lmnber 

Machinery 

Railroad  supplies . 
Sewing  machines. 

Stationery 

Tobacco 

WineH  and  liquors 
Miscellaneous  .... 

Total 


Value. 


$14,779 

4.906 

22,041 

10,125 

1,528 

5,146 

765 

3,016 


157,474 


Exports  from  Piedrae  Negrae  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1685. 


Articles. 


Cattle head.. 

Coal tons.. 

Goats  number.. 

Hides  and  skins pounds. . 

Homes number. . 

Lesd  ore pounds. . 


Quantity. 

1 
Yalue. 

9,867 

$78,185 

39,  au 

162, 409 

500 

230 

218, 218 

83,945 

3, 74  i 

44,  650 

51. 070 

287,661 

Articles. 


Sheep number.. 

Silver  ore 

Wool pounds . 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Quantity. 


10,400 


813. 830 


Value. 


$10,082 

8,884 

07,458 

5,829 


698,808 


SAN  BENITO. 
Report  by  Consular  Agent  Lewis  R.  Brewer. 

The  year  jast  ended  has  been  a  prosperous  one  in  this  district,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  large  amounts  of  silver  coin  brought  in  by  each  steamer, 
the  result  of  sales  of  coflee  and  other  products  of  the  country.  Th« 
trade  of  Soconusco,  although  small  for  the  population  and  resources  of 
the  conntrj',  is  steadily  increasing;  ic  is  mostly  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  whose  coast  line  of 
steamers  touch  at  the  port  of  San  Benito  twice  each  month,  taking  out 
coffee,  hides,  rubber,  &c.,  and  bringing  in  manufactured  articles  of  every 
description  required  by  the  inhabitants,  dry  goods  and  hardware  coming 
mostly  from  Germany,  and  other  things,  principally  flour  and  coal  oil, 
ftt)m  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  with  Germany, 
and  occaaionally  a  schooner  lands  a  load  of  goods  from  there  for  one  of 
the  two  large  German  houses  in  this  city  (Tapachula). 

GOFFEB. 

The  principal  article  of  export  is  coffee,  of  which  a  very  superior  arti- 
cle is  produced  in  this  district,  yielding  handsome  returns  to  those 
planters  who  give  proper  care  to  the  trees.  The  production  of  coffee  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  there  are  many  new  plantations  being  started. 

CACAO. 

The  cacao  or  chocolate  tree  grows  wild  here.  Under  the  old  colonial 
system  of  Spain  this  district  had  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  chocolate,  and  although  it  is  not  cultivated  now  as  exten- 
sively as  formerly,  still  it  is  universally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  profitable  of  industries,  and  the  business  bids  fair  in  the 
future  to  exceed  its  ancient  importance. 
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RUBBER. 

The  rubber  tree  is  also  a  native  of  this  district,  but  the  destractive 
method  of  catting  the  trees  down  to  obtain  the  sap  has  resulted  in  ex- 
terminating this  valuable  tree  in  large  tracts  of  this  district.  However, 
some  of  the  most  enterprising  and  far-seeing  of  the  planters  have  begun 
the  cultivation  of  the  tree,  and  although  it  takes  a  number  of  years  for 
the  young  trees  to  yield,  still  when  they  do  commence  we  may  look  for 
a  great  and  permanent  increase  in  the  exportation  of  this  much-needed 
article. 

RAMIE. 

The  few  experiments  that  have  been  made  during  the  last  two  years 
by  American  colonists  have  proved  the  climate  and  soil  of  this  district 
to  be  specially  adapted  for  this  fiber  plant,  and  there  will  probably  be 
a  large  amount  planted  this  coming  year,  thus  adding  a  new  industry 
to  the  many  others  which  promise  good  and  quick  returns. 

COTTON. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  not  carried  on  as  extensively  as  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  would  warrant  one  to  expect.  It  does  well  here,  but  what 
little  is  raised  is  sent  into  Guatemala  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth. 
This  industry,  however,  will  now  probably  receive  new  life,  as  cotton 
machinery  has  just  arrived  and  will  be  put  in  operation  this  coming 
year. 

MINES. 

There  are  but  few  mines  as  yet  discovered  in  this  district,  though  it  is 
almost  wholly  unprospected.  Those  that  are  known  promise  very  weU, 
aud  an  American  company  have  brought  in  machinery  and  are  building 
a  mill  for  working  their  mine  near  Escuintla.  It  will  be  in  operation  in 
about  two  months,  and  I  hope  in  my  next  report  to  give  more  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  mining  prospects  of  Soconusco. 

RAILROAD  AND  PIER. 

There  is  also  in  process  of  construction  a  railroad  from  the  port  of 
San  Benito  to  Tapachula,  an  American  colonization  company  having  ob- 
tained a  concession  from  the  Mexican  Government  for  its  construction, 
and  also  the  building  of  an  iron  pier.  The  surveying  of  both  has  been 
commenced,  and  the  tools  and  implements  for  grading  and  construct- 
ing the  railroad  arrived  on  the  last  steamer. 

CLIMATE. 

The  latitude  of  Tapachula,  the  chief  town  of  this  district,  is  about 
15<^  north.  The  dry  season  lasts  from  I^ovember  to  May,  and  is  the 
coolest  part  of  the  year ;  the  wet  season  lasts  from  May  to  November, 
and  although  somewhat  warmer  than  the  dry  season,  it  is  so  tempered 
by  the  clouds  and  rain  that  a  wonderful  uniformity  of  temperature  is  pro- 
duced throughout  the  year.  At  the  ocean  the  temperature  ranges  £rom 
750  to  1  (MP ;  at  Tapachula  (20  miles  inland, 500  feet  elevation,  70^  to  95^ • 
in  the  mountains  back  of  Tapachula,  at  1,500  feet  elevation,  it  is  from 
650  to  850 ;  at  6,000  feet,  60^  to  75^,  and  steady  at  this  every  day  through- 
out the  year.    On  the  low  lands  near  the  ocean  it  is  raUier  unJiealthftdf 
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<)hill8  and  fever  prevailiD£^  some  parts  of  the  year.  At  Tapachnla,  and  in 
the  mountains  back,  it  is  remarkably  healthful,  and  for  those  who  are 
afflcted  with  rheumatism,  catarrh,  weak  lungs,  and  kindred  diseases 
there  is  probably  no  better  climate  in  the  world  than  in  the  mountains 
10  to  20  miles  back  of  Tapachula.  It  is  to  the  pure  air  and  an  abundance 
of  pure  running  water  (everywhere  to  be  found)  that  this  wonderful 

salubrity  of  climate  is  due.  

LEWIS  E.  BREWER, 

Consular  Agent. 

Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

San  Benito,  December  31, 1886. 


SONORA. 

Exporti  between  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


iirtioles. 


Barley bushels. . 

Beans tons.. 

Blankets 

Bullion : 

Gold ^.bars.. 

Silver do — 

Cattle head.. 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Coin: 

Gold -. 

SUver 

Copper  (in  bars)  .ponnds.. 

Com tons.. 

Hides 

Hogs 

Horses 

Lomber: 

Pine feet.. 


Amoant. 


683 
431 
100 

4« 
48 

8,447 
10.000 

9,000 


78,880 

5 

6,215 

50 

190 

8,000 


Yalne. 


$396  20 

1,948  77 

205  36 

603, 145  79 

66, 842  64 

76,182  22 

400  00 

80  00 

2,890  00 

237, 172  13 

5.796  80 

220  00 

13,982  00 

250  00 

4,44;  41 

120  00 


Articles. 


Amount. 


Lumber— Continued. 

Bailroad  ties 

Liquors  (mescal)  .gallons. . 

Hats  (palm) 

Mules 

Oranges 

Ore: 

Gk>ld  tons.. 

Silrer: do — 

Pearls 

Peas ton.. 

Plumbago tons.. 

Salt do.... 

Sheep 

Soap pounds . . 

Sugar  (unrefined) . .  .tons . . 
Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Yalue. 


1, 


28,780 

47 

24 

10 

890,260 

IH 

2.461 


1 

10 

25 

99 

1,200 

21 


$4.045  00 

402  00 

900 

300  00 

11, 122  00 

1,560  00 

150,883  90 

1,000  00 

80  00 

300  00 

187  85 

90  00 

180  00 

248  80 

2,951  00 

1,124.808  87 


Yalue  of  imports,  $702,452,615. 


W.  B.  GROSECLOSE, 

Ooneular  Agent 


VERA  CRUZ. 


Beport  of  Consul  Hoff. 


expobts. 


The  aceompauying  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a  fraction  OYer20 
per  cent,  more  exported  this  year  from  Vera  Groz  than  last^  and  nearly 
the  same  kind  of  articles. 

tbade. 

The  conditions  of  trade  are  abont  the  same,  or  worse,  than  last  year. 
There  is  starting  a  large  oil  refinery  for  x>etroleum,  to  bring  it  here  in  a 
crude  state  and  refine  it,  as  the  duties  on  a  case  of  10  gallons  now  is  about 
$3.  which  they,  by  refining  here,  expect  to  CYade,  while  the  crude  is 
only  30  cents,  or  one-tenth;  but  that  is  the  only  improYement  that  seems 
to  being  going  forward. 
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HARBOR  WORKS. 

The  work  on  the  harbor  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  some  time,  a- 
work  the  completion  of  which  is  much  needed,  as  the  nortliers  now 
when  they  commence  to  blow  stop  all  work  from  shipping. 

NAVIGATION. 

I  have  again  got  the  namber  of  vessels,  their  tonnage,  flag,  class, 
where  from,  and  where  bound.  The  whole  number  of  tons,  252,103, 
and  of  these  the  United  States  have  77,579  tons ;  while  England  had 
58,196,  and  Spain  61,291  tons.  There  were  of  American  vessels  that 
entered  this  year  69,  of  which  9  were  sailing  vessels.  The  total  tonnage 
to  and  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  to  Vera  Gruz  of  all  classes 
was  118,554  tons. 

Port  charge*  of  a  Bailing  ve$9el  of  200  ton$  at  tM9  port. 

Pilotage  in  and  oat  of  the  harbor |41  00 

Tonnage  dues 300  00 

Light  duea • 50  00 

Fresh- water  dues 30  00 

Boarding  celador  ten  days 5  00 

Entering  at  customs 25  00 

Bill  of  health 4  00 

Total 455  00 

If  loaded  with  coal  or  in  ballast,  the  tonnage  dues  are  not  charged. 

JOSEPH  D.  HOFF, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Vera  Cruzy  January  13, 1887. 


Navigation  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  for  (he  year  entUng  December  31,  1886. 


From  or  to— 

Entered.                                         Cleared. 

1 

F\mg. 

Steamers.        Sailing;  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  veeeels. 

United  Stotea 
British 

New  York  and  New 

Orleana. 
Liverpool  

No. 
60 

41 

24 

3 

12 
12 

Ton$. 
75,926 

57,063 

60,934 

6,870 

22,652 
15, 833 

No.  I     Ton$. 
9  ,        1,653 

4           1.133 

No. 
60 

41 

24 

3 

12 
12 

Tont. 
75,926 

r7, 068 

60,934 

6,870 

22,652 
15,838 

No, 

11 
16 

41 
26 

Totu. 

8S7 

Spanish 

Mexican 

French 

German 

TtAlian  r 

Rpain  -,x,rrrT 

11 
16 

357 
320 

415 
2,834 

277 
6.836 

Ifuited  States  and 
Europe. 

France 

Germany 

Ifiurone ............. 

S29 

415 

2,834 

277 

f8i*An<1  {  n  AvI  An 

From  Snrope  to 
United  SUtet. 

Total 

6,836 

152 
158 

288.778 
248,835 

44 

26 

13,325  1    152 

238,778 
248,335 

13  Z^ 

Toua,  1885 

6,055 

158 

6,U55 

Of  196  vessels  of  all  classes  88  came  and  went  to  the  United  States,  making  118,554  tons  of  the  fin^ 
eign  oommeroe. 
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Total  expwUfor  ike  year  1886  to  the  United  States  from  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 


Articles. 


Broom-root... 

Cigar* 

Coffeo 

Boer-akinB  .. 

Fustic 

Ooftt-sklna .. 

Hides 

Indigo 

Jalap 

Marble 

Merchandise 
Ore,  silver... 

Kabber 

Rogar 

Tobacco 

Yanilla 


Total 

Total,  1885. 


Quarters  ending — 


Mar.  81. 


$38,582  30 

1,:;19  04 

410, 838  74 

900  00 

4.844  00 

842,671 

06,301 

0,048 

8, 729  44 

1^200  00 

8,830  83 

236  63 

7,841  82 

10, 678  IS 

12  »4 


22 
S3 
05 


908,668  70 
805,  Oil  31 


Jone  80. 


$28,989  80 

1,706  62 

580,029  84 


8,096  80 
61, 181  68 
65.454  87 


2.035  72 
5. 235  71 
8,861  90 
66,679  53 
27,413  43 
4,550  00 


12, 436  62 


872, 671  52 
602, 870  79 


Sept  80. 


$81, 880  50 

2, 177  91 

250,600  71 

1, 779  92 

2,310  00 

40,  C-J2  20 

78, 517  24 


68  45 

1, 426  50 

8. 166  76 

87,255  60 

11.396  50 


8,583  76 
24,765  03 


484,496  07 
495^  216  27 


Dec.  81. 


$8,212  95 

4, 173  49 

241, 956  49 

2,2J9  24 


118, 243  73 
72,449  82 


188  89 

1, 179  40 

12, 076  10 

141, 315  88 

20,801  86 

672  91 

7, 195  20 


625,264  96 
493.429  82 


Total 


$107, 

1.483; 

4. 

15, 

557, 

276, 

6. 

8, 

». 

83, 

245, 

88. 

15, 
10, 
37, 


615  05 
377  06 
445  28 
988  16 
250  80 
718  83 
723  86 
648  05 
017  50 
041  61 
435  69 
487  84 
452  61 
806  06 
791  90 
201  64 


2,886,091  84 
2,396,028  19 


490,063  15 


CENTRAL  AMEEICAe 


COSTA  BICA. 

SAN  JOS*. 
Report  of  Consul  Winfffield, 

EXPORTS. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  Costa  Bica  are  bananas,  coffee, 
liides,  and  rubber.  In  round  numbers  the  exports  and  imports  were  as 
follows : 


Years. 


1884 
1885 
1886 


Yaloe  of 
exports. 


$8, 700, 000 
2,900.000 
2,605,000 


Valae  of 
imports. 


$3,100,000 
8,173.000 
3,222.000 


The  diminished  exportation  of  1885  and  1886  is  explained  by  the 
small  crops  of  coffee  for  those  years. 

The  growing  of  bananas  is  a  new  industry,  developed  within  the  last 
five  years  along  the  line  of  railroad  from  the  interior  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  (Port  Limon).    Up  to  this  time  all  the  bananas  shipped  have  been 

to  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

« 

Bananas  exported. 


Years. 


1885 
1886 


Value. 


$225,000 
407,80 


COFFEE. 


The  coffee  crop  exported  in  1884  was  an  unusually  large  one,  more 
than  30,000,000  pounds.  The  crops  exported  in  1885  and  1886  small, 
about  20,000,000  pounds  each. 


doe 
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Amounts  and  dUtrihuHon  of  the  coffee  exported  in  1885  and  1886. 


Whenoe  exported. 


tibfliuid  ...... - 

Germany • 

France  

United  States.. 
Other  countries 

Total.... 


Weight. 


1886. 


Poundt. 
11,118,864 
8,008,368 
2, 817, 696 
4, 684, 832 
16,400 


22, 134, 160 


188& 


Poundt. 
10, 870, 673 
8, 171, 639 
1,922,826 
2,139,474 
468,370 


Yalne. 


1885. 


$1, 134, 800 

302,680 

275,163 

447,600 

16,080 


18, 072, 781 


2. 176, 713 


1886. 


$1,134,261 

346,790 

210,266 

234,004 

61,828 


1, 976, 629 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  United  States  took  less  than  one-half  as 
mnoh  in  1886  as  in  1885.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  seems  to  be  that 
the  second-class  coffee  only  is  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  while  the 
crop  shipped  in  1886  was  small,  it  was  very  good  in  qnality.  It  is  the 
universal  testimony  of  coffee  eiqporters  here  that  first-class  Costa  Eican 
coffee  does  not  command  anything  like  so  good  a  price  in  the  United 
States  as  in  Earope,  in  fact,  that  the  first-class  is  hardly  known  in  the 
United  States. 

The  coffee  crop  now  being  gathered  is  a  very  large  one — said  to  be 
eqnal  to  that  of  1883— and  will  probably  reach  30,000,000  pounds.  The 
average  price  paid  here  is  about  14  cents  Oosta  Eican  currency,  about 
10  cents  United  States  gold,  per  pound. 

DCPOBTS. 

Comparative  etatemeni  of  values  of  imports  from  different  countries  for  the  yeacrs  1886  and 

1886. 


Conn  tries. 


England 

Gennany 

France  

United  States  . 
Other  countries 

Total.... 


$1, 476, 958 

629.389 

887,890 

749,665 

69,628 


3,173,880 


1886. 


$1, 423, 659 
477,266 
840,806 
749, 815 
230,627 


3, 221, 6^ 


England  sends  alpacas,  cassimeres,  flannels,  iron  and  ironware,  cotton 
goods  of  all  kinds,  leather,  malt  liquors,  &c.  Germany  sends  cassimeres, 
cigars,  fine  hardware,  drillings,  jewelry,  wines,  &c.  France,  cassimeres, 
silks,  cognac,  wines,  &c.  The  United  States  sends  coal,  codfish,  flour^ 
hardware,  kerosene,  machinery,  soap  grease,  wheat,  &c. 

CONDITION   OP    THE    COTJNTBY   AND    ITS    TBADE    WITH    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

Gosta  Eica  is  a  fertile  country  and  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of 
her  territory  has  been  brought  into  cultivation.  The  climate  in  the  in- 
terior is  as  fine  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  thermome- 
ter averaging  for  each  month  during  the  year  about  70^  Fahrenheit. 
There  are  two  ports,  one  on  the  Pacific,  Panta  Arenas,  as  good  as  any 
on  the  Pacific ;  one  on  the  Atlantic,  Limon,  as  good  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  Lines  of  steamers  run  from  Limon  to  New  Orleans  and 
New  York,  and  from  Punta  Arenas  to  San  Francisco.  The  railroad 
from  Limon  comes  to  within  28  miles  of  San  Jos6,  the  capital,  and  will 
be  completed  in  about  twelve  months. 
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The  people  of  Costa  Bica  are  intelligent^  polite,  brave,  and  energetic 
!rhey  are  especially  well  disposed  towards  the  United  States  and  her 
citizens.  With  scarcely  an  exception  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
J^ave  settled  here  are  prpsperous.  Those  engaged  in  growing  coffee 
and  bananas  clear  as  an  average  year  by  year  at  least  12  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  invested.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  handsome  profits 
in  market  gardening,  growiug  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. And  as  to  merchandizing,  that  much  the  larger  proportion  of 
Imports  do  not  come  from  the  United  States  is  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  this  trade.  The  United  States 
has  the  decided  advantage  over  all  other  nations.  Bananas  must  of 
necessity  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  wheat,  flour,  com,  bacon, 
and  kerosene  must  come  thence.  England  and  Germany  send  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  invest  in  machinery  and  patios  for 
cleaning  coffee,  in  order  to  secure  that  crop ;  the  United  States  not  a 
dollar ;  hence  first-class  Costa  Kican  coffee,  equal  to  Java  and  second 
only  to  Mocha,  is  unknown  in  the  United  States,  and  the  bulk  of  this 
valuable  product  goes  to  Europe.  The  wholesale  houses  of  those  coun- 
tries take  the  trouble  to  establish  business  connections  here,  send  arti- 
cles adapted  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  these  people,  pack  carefully  to 
stand  transportation  across  the  ocean  and  over  a  mountain  road,  and 
give  long  credits,  which  is  necessary  in  a  country  where  the  main 
money  crop,  coffee,  has  to  be  waited  for  all  of  a  year,  and  sometimes  a 
partial  failure,  to  be  compensated  for  by  an  extra  good  crop  the  next 
year. 

It  is  the  fi:eneral  complaint  that  no  credit  can  be  obtained  in  the 
United  States;  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  careful  packing.  And  it 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  no  business  connections  have  been  ibrmed  and 
no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  coffee  crop,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  gold  and  silver  and  exchange.  And  it  may  be  added 
that  we  have  to  thank  England  for  the  use  of  steamers  by  which  com- 
munication is  had  between  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco 
and  Costa  Kica.  It  seems  to  be  strictly  true  that  as  to  the  trade  of 
Costa  Rica  the  merchant  of  the  United  States  is  not  in  the  race.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  he  will  soon  "  enter ^^  and  if  he  does  he  will  be  sure  to  win. 

J.  RICH  WINGFIELD, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

San  JosS,  Costa  Bica^  Jantuiry  15, 1887. 


Imports  to  the  consular  district  of  San  Jos4,  Costa  Rka^  from  January  1,  1886,  to  Dc 

cetnber  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Alpacas,  sasslmeres,  cotton  goods, 

and  flannels 

Flour 

Hardware  and  iewelry 

Kerosene  and  anoes 

Wines,  wheat,  dM) 

Total 


Limon. 


Weight. 


Pounds. 

8.898,742 
8, 737, 705 
2, 939, 710 
4, 420, 140 
1, 425, 382 


21, 421, 679 


Value. 


$1, 114, 922 
431,478 
284, 925 
598, 525 
160, 665 


2, 590,  515 


Pnnta  Arenas. 


Weight. 


Pounds. 

1, 435, 692 
162,410 
277, 240 
964,210 
342,325 


3,  281,  877 


Value. 


$308,737 

45,787 

65,471 

151,290 

69,862 


631, 147 


Whence  im* 
ported. 


England. 
Germany. 
France. 
United  States. 
Other  ooaotriet. 
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Bs^^Ufram  the  oon$ular  district  of  San  Joh4,  Cosia  Bicaf  from  January  1,  1886,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1886. 


Articles. 


BanaiiM 


Bullion 

Coftee 

Hides 

Money 

ProvisioDS  .... 

Plants 

Rubbor 

Miscellaneous. 


Total. 


Limon. 


Weight. 


Buneheg. 

699,742 
Poundt. 


9, 395. 973 
50.162 


Yalue. 


74,280 
8.417 

48, 151 
4,757 


10, 403, 890 


$407,863 

24.900 
1, 028, 934 

21,540 

33,800 
6.500 
5,620 

21,050 
8,33.'% 


1, 553, 042 


Pnnta  Arenas. 


Weight 


Pounds. 


S,  676. 808 
62,508 


20.002 
642 


8, 912, 711 


Value. 


$961,025 

20,400 

f 67, 250 


12,951 
813 


1, 141, 939 


KOTB.— The  bananas  all  go  to  the  United  States ;  also  most  of  the  hides  and  rubber.    The  distribu- 
tion of  the  coffee  is  given  in  a  separate  table. 


GUATEMALA. 

Report  of  Consul-  General  Pringle. 

In  spite  of  the  very  gloomy  outlook  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
caused  by  the  determination  of  General  Barrios  to  declare  war,  the  of- 
ficial statistics  show  an  increase  in  the  trade  of  this  Republic.  The  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  exports  is  due  to  the  good  prices  for  which 
cofi'ee  sold  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Coffee  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
crop  is  sold  in  the  United  States.  That  the  bulk  of  the  coffee  should 
be  sold  in  the  United  States  is  a  recognized  fact,  but  the  prices  paid 
for  the  better  grades  in  London  and  Hamburg  are  so  much  better  that 
it  naturally  seeks  the  best  market. 

Sugar  is  exported  almost  exclusively  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  comes 
into  competition  with  the  sugar  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  has  to 
be  sold  at  figures  that  barely  leave  a  profit  for  the  producer. 

The  imports  fall  below  those  of  1884,  and  the  United  States  share  in 
the  loss  of  trade,  only,  however,  to  a  very  small  extent. 

As  long  as  the  bulk  of  the  coffee  is  sold  in  Europe,  just  so  long  will 
Guatemala  purchase  in  those  markets.  This  is  not  the  only  reason, 
however,  why  the  European  markets  are  sought.  The  charges  for  pack- 
ing and  handling  are  much  less  in  Europe,  and  the  work  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  orders  given  as  to  weight  and  size  of  packages.  This 
may  appear  to  be  a  very  trivial  reason  for  the  loss  of  traded  but  it  has 
done  much  to  divert  trade  which  should  come  naturally  to  the  United 
States. 

The  very  high  rate  of  duties  tends  much  to  depress  trade  in  this 
country. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  Republic  were  $8,534,400.85,  as  against 
$8,397,488  for  expenditures,  leaving  a  balance  on  January  1, 1886,  of 
$136,912.85. 

The  number  of  American  vessels  touching  in  the  ports  of  the  Republic 
was  about  the  same  as  in  1884. 

D.  LYNCH  PRINGLE, 

United  States  Consulate-General,  Consul- General. 

Guatemala^  July  19, 1886. 
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JEa^orto  Jrvm  Hkt  JSe^pudlio  of  (Tualmiala,  1885. 


Artiolea. 


Snnr qnintali.. 

Indigo do.... 

AnuquitlM do 

BanaiuM bnnchM. . 

Coffee qnintali.. 

Cacao do 

Coooannts number.. 

Horns quintals.. 

Hides do — 

Deerskins.. do... . 

Cochineal do 

Cigarettes ...............  do .... 

Specie value.. 

Babber quintals.. 

Hammocks number.. 

Wood sup.  feet.. 

Mules  and  horses number. . 

Plants quintals.. 

Cigars do 

Pineapples number. . 

Woolens quintals.. 

Sole*leather do 

Sarsaparilla do.... 

Sundry  articles do.... 


Total.... 
Exporto  in  1884 


Increase 


San  Jos6. 


62,00e.2i 

47.87 

185.00 


148,144.40 
212.90 


220.83 
5,824.88 


133.60 

2.44 

$87. 672  00 

1,88L02 


10L52 


184.32 
00.27 
16.52 

187.87 


Champe- 
rico. 


841.58 


846,800.20 
5L62 


1,385.92 


241.75 


196.57 


Isabel. 


92.00 
4&00 


60, 416. 00 

25»864.55 

4.00 

12, 750. 00 


813.68 
19.65 


9.00 

$100  00 

175.15 

4.00 

188, 847. 00 


24.48 

6.00 

1,709.00 


1,060.48 
25.00 


Total. 


68,429.82 

95w87 

186.00 

60,416100 

520, 818. 15 

268.42 

12,750.00 

220.88 

7, 974. 43 

19.65 

188.50 

11.  a 

$37,772  00 

2,297.92 

4.00 

188,847.00 

58.00 

125.95 

6.00 

1, 709. 00 

184.32 

60.27 

1,075.95 

350.54 


Talae 
Iper 
unit. 


$0  05 
1  25 


60 
lOi 
40 
06 
02 
20 
40 
50 
200 


40 
50 
04 


05 

1  50 

40 

10 


Total  ralua. 


$317, 149  10 

11,988  75 

5,000  00 

80,208  00 

5, 883, 261  03 

10,736  80 

637  50 

441  66 

159,488  60 

786  00 

'6.675  00 

2,^8  00 

$37,772  00 

91, 016  80 

200  00 

7,558  88 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

144  00 

85  40 

27,648  00 

2.410  80 

10, 76»  90 

10,000  00 


6.069,645  82 
4. 937, 941  13 


1,131.704  09 


YaVkt  of  eatporU  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885. 


Articles. 


Balsam.... 

Beans 

Bird-skins 

Cigars 

Cochineal 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Chocolate 

Curiosities 

Deerskins 

Fruit 

Ginger 

Hides  and  skins. 

Indigo 

Mahogany 

Molasses 

Plants 

Bubber 

SaraapariUa 

Specie. 

Specimens 

Stuffed  birds.... 

Sugar 

Tea  (reshipped). 
Woolens 


Total... 
Exports,  1884. 


Increase. 


Guatemala. 


$5  64 


1. 870  75 

1,509  15 

104,040  44 


77  29 

482  28 

6«6 


00,675  97 
487  60 


47,815  77 


20,283  61 
206  66 


237, 051  72 


San  Jos6. 


$122  40 


61t88 


810, 792  98 


838  49 


U,  700  95 


6  01 

48  07 

80,858  70 

802  20 


Champe- 
rico. 


$20  88 


40  00 
888,114  43 


279  05 


487  50 
12,479  08 


6,144  42 


202,046  58 


556,822  71 
............ 


1,921  92 
*  "£26*66 


859, 612  18 


Livingston. 


$675  20 
115  20 


259,514  98 

8  00 

971  98 

28  40 

15^821  00 

77  92 

18,390  73 

2,310  80 

2,016  02 


218  78 

8.793  18 

27,942  32 

80  00 

331  60 

10  00 

288  00 


827,094  11 


Total. 


$122  44r 

26  47 

675  20 

115  20 

1,988  08 

1.639  15 

1,612. 462  8» 

800 

l,048r 

1,125  22 

15.327  66 

562  43 

96.246  68 

2.798  30 

2,016  01 

6  01 

266  86 

88.112  07 

28,244  81 

80  00 

831  60 

10  OO 

224,540  11 

206  66 

125  00 


1, 960. 080  72 
1, 835. 855  18 

645.235  54 
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ImporU,  1885. 


steamer. 

By  sail, 
ing  vessel. 

TotaL 

OroBS 
weight. 

« 

Value. 

Dntieo. 

Tbroufsk  northern  ports 

Tbrou};h  southern  ports 

Packageg. 
16,022 
134,904 

Package* 

5,209 

15, 148 

Packages. 
21, 231 
150, 052 

Quinfalt. 

24,701  82 

222, 010  91 

• 

$132. 966  93 
2, 970, 310  22 

$110. 236  48 
1,841.682  23 

Total 

171, 283 

246, 712  73 

3, 103,  277  15 

1,951.918  71 

Imported  from — 


Packages. 


England 

United  States... 
South  America . . 

France 

Germany 

Central  America 

Switzerland 

Spain 

China 

Belgium 

Italy 

West  Indies 


32,127 

97,155 

693 

15,874 

13,360 

249 

458 

3,173 

231 

1,795 

862 

149 


Value. 


$1. 278, 
391. 
388, 
286, 
164. 
106, 

M, 
82, 

61, 
52, 
45, 
22, 


659  50 
837  42 
201  00 
482  75 
796  40 
528  50 
473  35 
629  20 
452  32 
968  40 
276  65 
854  00 


Imported  from- 


Mexico. 
Belize . . 


Total 

Packing,  freight,  com- 
miaaiou,  ^^c 


Total 

Imports  iu  1884. 


Decrease . 


Packages.  |       Value. 


186 
4,971 


171, 283 


$15.  278  48 
11,836  18 


3, 103, 277  15 
684, 857  75 


3, 788, 134  90 
3. 829, 650, 75 


41,  515  85 


Speoification  of  imports  in  1885. 


Articles. 

Value. 

Dalies. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Oils  (vegetable) 

Brandy,    whisky, 

rum,  gin,  dec 

Cotton    (raw  and 

wovpn) ...... ..... 

$10, 382  35 

30, 426  25 

1, 394, 839  70 
4,585  00 
3.968  46 

16, 273  50 
3, 780  00 
4, 522  57 
6,894  36 

38, 785  45 

39, 166  M 

9,  852  70 

604.583  50 

9,239  91 

29,367  34 

16, 82o  18 
9.638  80 

129,582  50 

43,394  87 

10. 672  94 

102, 905  10 
8.138  00 

9. 794  70 

$8,087  44 

39.654  90 

1, 186,  498  34 

2, 075  75 

3, 794  68 

14.  368  25 

1, 895  00 

452  25 

6, 1H5  30 

31.974  20 

34,658  72 
7, 931  40 

Free. 
7. 376  f.2 

27.  955  27 

14.196  15 
11,274  28 

134. 833  25 

37,172  54 

1,067  29 

93,629  63 
813  80 

7.987  25 

Chinawarn  .......... 

$22,587  50 

19,  262  45 

68,482  06 

17, 794  88 

1,296  75 

» 

12,  549  28 

28. 639  62 

6. 158  37 

17.  493  20 

8. 2r>0  00 

31.738  90 

14, 675  00 

18, 9^7  93 

4. 284  00 

74. 456  23 

1,721  47 

83.  489  50 
16,  356  84 

24,921  75 

26, 738  32 
39,602  80 
31, 142  12 

$18, 269  72 

Free. 

6, 848  20 

15. 973  56 

1. 214  34 

Wood  (building)  .... 
Machinerv 

Haberdnsnery 

l^irniture  (wooden) . 

Articles  for  schools 
and  charitable  in- 
stitutiont* 

FirM.armH    .......... 

IkMts  and  shoes 

iMuiiamon    .......... 

Free 

(varriau  OS ............ 

Puper  of  all  kinds  . . . 
Perfumery 

21,894  17 
5, 376  40 

12.  654  22 

Barlev          

Wax  "(white) 

Beer 

Petroleum   and 
naphtha  

Canned    goods, 
ohees(\  &c  . . .  .  — 

Crystal- waru  

Sf>e<'ie 

Sundry  articles 

Drugs  and  medicinos 

Stcarine  (in  candles 
and  in  bulk) 

Matches  

I'iauos. 

4  87j  00 

Hides  (tanueil) 

Jewelry  (fine) 

Fancy  goods 

Watchos  ............ 

19, 19S  ]8 
1.  467  50 

14.735  28 
2. 329  70 

Free. 
5,252  88 

78,935  96 
14. 179  30 

Bags 

ShU  (common) 

Silk  (in  thread,  and 
woven)    

Flour   (58,070  quin- 
tals)   

Hats  (all  kinds) 

Sheet  roofing,  wire 
fencing,    engines, 
A^c 

Wheat  (18,642  quin- 
tals)   

Articles  for  railroads 

Wines  and  cordials. . 

Total 

Iron  (in  bars,  sheets, 
tools,  nails,  &c.)... 

Instruments  (for  ag- 
riculture and  arts, 
and  sciences) 

Wool   (spnn  and 
wovfn ) 

1.854  12 

14.120  66 
Free. 
37. 357  21 

Books  (printed)  .... 
Linon  (in  thread,  and 
woven) 

8, 103, 277  15 

1, 951, 918  71 

H.  Ex.  171- 
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Dk. 


lialancc-ahvti  vf  the  treasury j  1885. 


Cr. 


To  bulaiice  uu  baud,  Juuuary  1, 1885. 


To  direct  contributions 

It  \niT  cent,  ou  real  estate. 

Koad  tax 

Military  tax 


To  indirect  coDtribations: 

Duties  on  imports 

Duties  on  exports 

Port  duties 

Stanipe<l  pHper 

lieveuue  sUimps 

Tax  ou  cattle  slaughtered 

Tax  ou  Hour 

Tax  ou  sidt 

Tax  on  iuberitauces 

5  per  cent  on  sales  and  transfers 
of  real  estate. 


$202,  397  7r» 


111,258  21 
24,  S24  90 
19, 979  00 


155,562  11 


To  tax  ou  liquor 

Tax  on  pK»wder  and  saltpeter. . 


To  sundry  revenues: 

Pawn  brokers'  licenses 

Fines 

Tax  ou  carriai;e8 

Tax  on  furniture 

Sales  of  public  lands 

(yonfi8t;atious 

Prohc  and  loss  and  errors 

PoU-tjix 

Speciad  revenues 

Timber  miles 

Premiums  on  preferred  bonds.. 
Money  returned 


To  special  revenues : 
*Po8t;il  revenues  . . . . 
Telegraph  revenues. 

1  Nilice . 

Uuiversities 

Hospitals 

(1  udieial  funds  .  i . . . 
M  uu  icipali  ties 


To  iii«uotiations  and  contracts : 
AdvaiK^es     on      castom<hoa'»e 
duties  (imports). 

Advsiuees  ou  export  duties 

Advances  ou  tax  on  liquor 

Amortization   of   bills   receiv- 
able. 
Amortization  of  indorsed  notes 
Amortization    of   contracts  of 


hospitals. 
Amortization 

police. 
Amortization 


of  contracts  of 


of 


of 


of  contracts 

Huudry  creditors. 
Amortization  of  contracts 

sundry  debtors. 
Amortization  of  bills  payable. 

Various  contracts    

Debtors  of  imnort  duties 

Preferred  bonus  of  the  internal 

debt. 
Devolution  of  the  15  per 

duty. 
Funds  of  the  Northern 

i-oad. 
National  loan  of  $300,000 
National  loan  of  $(V00,000 
DeiH>sit8 


cent. 
Bail- 


1, 987,  823  03 

126, 766  65 

1.511  23 

111,926  77 

11,095  12 

118, 952  27 

42. 039  45 

32,  668  22 

4,  549  59 

27,927  58 


2, 465, 259  91 


1, 465,  353  21 
17. 139  69 


1,482,492  80 


7,741  01 

11,562  77 

255  00 

2,858  76 

10,858  19 
2,468  00 
3, 792  92 

12,  585  00 
4,494  12 
1,  960  79 
3, 156  50 

11, 191  06 


78,  930  24 


34,  289  53 

49,854  00 

153,095  47 

13,917  81 

115,  428  6^ 

1,  929  35 

5,731  58 


374, 246  42 


422, 388  23 

1, 160  H 
952,  995  05 
132,001  70 

736, 689  41 
28, 195  93 

34, 200  00 

1,111  50 

5,060  25 

4,850  00 

486, 157  55 

108, 795  85 

724  97 

1, 062  45 

300,351  87 

256, 108  42 

279,  0(18  76 

24,  588  09 


3.77"),  511  r.«) 


Total 8,534,400  82 


By  expenses  of  admiuisti'ation : 

Department  of  finance 

Department  of  war 

Department  of  interior 

Department  of  justice 

Department  of  public  instmo- 

lion. 
Department  of  foreign  affitin. 


By  expenses  on  direct    contribu- 
tions. 

Expenses  on  indirect  contribu- 
tions. 

ExpeuMes  in  collecting  tax  on 
liquors. 

ExpeuHCs  in  collecMng  tax  on 
powder  and  saltpeter. 

Expenses  in  collecting  tax  on 
pawnbrokers. 

Expenses  in  collecting  tax  on 
furniture. 

Expenses  in  collecting  confis- 
cations. 

Expenses  extraordinary 

Money  rrfuiuled 

Profit  and  loss  and  errors 

Purchase  of  x>owder  and  salt- 
peter. 

Expenses     of 
partment 

Expenses    of 
partment. 

Expenses    of 
ment. 

Expenses  of  universities 

Expeusos  of  hospittds 

Expenses  of  municipalities. . . 

Juuicial  funds 


post-oflSce  de- 
telegraph  de- 
police    depart- 


By  amortization  of  bonds  of  the  in- 
ternal debt. 

Amortization  of  bonds  of  the 
Central  Kail  road. 

Amortization  of  bonds  of  the 
Chaniperico  Kailroad. 

Amortizatiou  of  hospital  con- 
tracts. 

Amortization  of  police  con- 
tracts. 

Interest  paid  ou  iutemal  debt 

Interest  paid  and  discounts  — 

Advances  made  on  government 
contrsots. 


By  negotiations  and  contracts  : 
Amortization  of  advances  on 

custom-house  duties. 
Amortization  of  advances  on 

tax  on  liquor. 
Amortizatiou  of  various  con- 
tracts. 
Amortizatiou  of  contracts  of 

police. 
Amortization  of  contracts  of 

hospitals. 
Amortizatiou  of  contracts  of 

sundry  creditors. 
Amortization  of  contracts 

sundry  debtors. 
Amortization  of  bills  payable. 
Amortization   of  bills   reoeiy- 

able. 
Amortization  of  bills  indorsed 

DepositrS        

Funds  for  tlie  amortization  of 

the  interest  on  the  internal 

debt. 


of 


l{y  iKilance  on   hand  January  1, 
1886. 

Total 


$212, 246  U 

2, 103. 727  89 

190, 01 1  45 

475. 915  05 

238,448  55 

74, 511  24 


3, 295, 860  I'i 


5.419  99 

24. 974  47 

148,554  29 

2.202  08 

50,595  18 

1,154  54 

383  24 

15,368  96 

17. 403  96 

166  65 

4. 174  04 

37, 681  51 

68,537  95 

113, 692  S3 

25,704  14 

99.608  56 

8,445  03 

1,587  48 


625, 7.52  59 

41,290  91 

90,590  90 

3,339  18 

1,804  99 

37.925  30 
131.  002  09 
564,879  68 


965,902  87 


674,964  08 

885,150  95 

G03, 016  29 

113. 071  17 

64,565  54 

147. 139  96 

238,840  55 

29. 616  44 
114. 824  08 

582. 565  36 

30,325  91 
25,882  IS 


3,509.97)39 
136,912  85 


8,  534. 400  82 
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Arrivah  of  American  vtsBels  during  the  year  1885. 


Port.  „u.«-        veawli. 


SmiJ<m6 83  2 

Chainperico 62  1 

LiviDi^ston 48  3 

Total w 


HONDURAS. 

Report  of  Consul  Herring. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  expenses  aud  excitement  of  the  insurrection  and  rumors  of  war 
have  n»tarded  tbe  advance  of  internal  improvement,  so  that  nothing 
Worthy  of  notice  has  been  done  in  this  regard,  except  that  the  Govern- 
ment iiiis  built  a  large  and  commodious  penitentiary  in. this  city  and  a 
wagon-road  from  the  Pticific  coast  near  Amapala  to  Tegucigalpa,  and 
from  Tegucigalpa  to  Yuscaran,  a  distance  in  all  of  IGO  miles.  This  is 
the  only  road  of  the  country  leading  into  the  interior,  and  has  cost  the 
Government  $1>00  per  mile,  and  is  now,  this  soon  after  its  completion,  so 
ruined  by  the  floods  of  the  late  rainy  season  as  to  be  almost  if  not  quite 
impassable  with  wheeled  vehicles. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Raising  stock  may  be  a  slower  business  and  less  alluring  than  mining, 
but  it  is  sure  and  safe,  and  ceitain  of  steadily  increasing  profits.  A 
fariber  len^^thy  repot-t  conlined  to  this  8nbje<5t,  during  last  year,  relieves 
any  necesstty  for  a  very  ext^inWve  notice  under  tliis  importjint  head. 
The  ruling  prices  for  the  year  have  been:  For  cows,  from  $7  to  $10; 
steers,  average,  $9 ;  two  years'  old,  $3  to  $4 ;  three  years'  old,  $4  to  $0 ; 
bogs,  $3  to  96;  goats,  $  1  to  $2 ;  cargo  or  pack  animals  (mules  or  horses), 
ftom  $35  to  $50 ;  saddle  mules,  from  $G0  to  $  1 50 ;  saddle  horses,  from  $20 
to  $  0 ;  mares,  irom  $6  to  $10.  Mares  are  not  used  except  for  breeding 
puri^oses.  Sheep  are  rarely  seen.  Besides  their  greater  liability  to  at- 
tack and  destruction  by  dogs  and  wild  animals,  tbe  Honduradeanshave 
aboat  the  same  prejudice  against  the  sheep  for  meat  as  some  of  our  people 
have  against  tbe  goat,  aud  as  there  is  no  factory  or  market  for  wool,  the 
sheep  cuts  no  figure  in  the  livestock  industry.  There  is  no  improved 
stock  in  the  country.  The  animals  are  all  small.  The  mule  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  borse  even  for  the  saddle.  He  is  more  sure  of  foot  for  the 
monn tain  trails.  He  skips  Over  and  around  the  mountains  and  along  tbe 
rims  or  ledges  o^f  precipices  with  the  agility  and  safety  of  a  goat,  when 
often  a  stambleor  misstep  would  throw  him  and  rider  hundreds  of  feet 
down  stc^ep  declivities  to  certain  death.  He  is  seldom  shod  and  as  seldom 
needs  it,  his  hoofs  being  remarkably  tough  by  nature.  His  mane  is  always 
sheared,  but  his  tail  never.  He  is  a  tough  little  animal,  of  most  won- 
derful endurance,  ^nd  can  live  and  thrive  on  an  allowance  of  food  that 
would  starve  our  larger  animals.  He  is  capable  of  the  longest  journeys 
under  the  saddle,  going  15  to  20  leagues  or  45  to  60  miles  a  day.  He  is 
great  and  wonderful  in  his  usefulness,  for  his  country  could  not  get 
along  without  him. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Agricalture  is  in  a  most  uuprosperous  condition.  Notwithstanding 
there  are  rich  lauds,  especially  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  rivers,  and 
notwithstanding  the  laws  are  most  favorable,  there  being  no  tax  on 
land  or  its  product,  still  the  people  seem  to  know  as  little  of  the  science 
of  agriculture  as  was  known  in  the  primitive  ages  before  the  flood. 

You  may  travel  from  one  end  of  the  Bepublic  to  the  other  without 
seeing  so  much  as  a  plow.  You  will  find  a  wretched  substitute  in  the  shape 
of  a  straight  one-handled  piece  of  timber,  with  a  beam  tofia.sten  the  team 
to  and  at  the  foot  a  strip  of  pointed  iron,  which  turns  the  soil  both 
ways,  and  which  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  hand. 

For  an  ax  they  have  a  light,  sharp  edged  iron  implement,  with  a 
round  hole  through  which  the  handle  is  fastened. 

They  have  also  a  machete,  which  is  a  knife  varying  from  18  to  24 
inches  in  length  and  about  2  inches  in  width,  with  the  blade  tapering 
to  a  point. 

If  you  will  imagine  the  crudest  wagon  your  mind  can  conceive,  with 
wheels  of  round  bandless  wooden  blocks,  having  holes  in  the  center  for 
the  axles,  you  will  have  the  ordinary  wagon  of  Honduras.  In  some 
towns,  however,  they  have  a  few  good  carts,  but  they  don't  know  how 
to  use  them.  They  are  run  Without  being  greased,  which  is  not  only  a 
cruelty  to  the  animals  drawing  them,  making  their  loads  heavier,  but 
they  go  through  the  streets  with  a  deafening  noise  that  drowns  the 
voice  and  makes  conversation  impossible  until  they  pass.  It  is  a  terri- 
ble rasping,  screeching  noise  that  would  put  some  people's  teeth  on 
edge  and  render  the  more  nervous  almost  frantic,  and  on  any  street  in 
any  city  of  the  United  States  would  be  abated  as  a  nuisance. 

Our  kind  of  oxyoke  and  bows  are  not  used  here.  In  place  of  them 
is  used  a  piece  of  timber  crossing  from  the  forehead  of  one  ox  to  that 
of  the  other  and  fastened  around  the  horns  or  forehead  with  a  strip  of 
raw-hide,  so  that  the  load  is  pulled  by  the  head  instead  of  from  the 
shoulders  or  neck.    Logs  are  hauled  dragging  on  the  ground. 

Perhaps  the  first  American  wagon  that  was  ever  here  and  run  in  the 
proper  trim  and  yoked  to  oxen  as  it  should  be  was  one  belonging  to  an 
American  mining  company,  and  that  passed  this  office  some  time  ago. 
It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  natives  as  they  would  stand  on  the  streets 
and  corners  and  the  storekeepers  as  they  rushed  from  behind  their 
counters  to  look  at  this  wagon,  as  if  it  was  a  <^  real  show  "  and  a  great 
curiosity. 

The  machete  is  the  most  prized  and  the  most  used  of  any  implement 
The  native  countryman  always  carries  it  with  him  wherever,  whenever, 
and  for  whatever  he  goes.  It  is  his  weapon  of  defense  against  man 
and  beast.  It  cuts  his  way  through  the  dense  jungles.  It  cut«  the 
grass  and  chops  up  the  green  corn  for  his  horse.  With  it  he  kills  and 
cuts  up  his  hogs  and  his  beef,  and  with  it  he  cuts  his  hieat  ami  hi8 
bread.  It  is  his  best  and  most  indispensable  farming  implement.  Tbe 
so  called  plow  is  only  sometimes  used,  but  the  machete  always.  With 
it  he  clears  the  briers,  the  brush,  and  the  long  grass  from  his  corn-patch, 
and  with  a  sharp  stick,  or  this  same  machete,  he  punches  holes  in  the 
ground  at  irregular  distances,  drops  in  his  corn,  covers  it  with  his  heel, 
and  retires  to  the  shade  for  kind  nature  to  do  the  rest,  or  rather  for 
nature  to  do  the  work  and  himself  to  rest.  The  corn  is  not  planted  in 
cross-rows  at  regular  distances,  or  in  striiight  lines,  so  it  can  be  after- 
wards worked,  because  it  is  not  intended  to  work  it. 
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With  this  kind  of  farming  only  nubbins  are  generally  produced,  but 
the  natural  conditionn  are  so  favorable  that  large  corn  is  sometimes 
found. 

Corn  is  the  only  farm  product  worth  particular  mention.  It  is  raised 
almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  cereals,  except  rice  and 
beans.  Beans  are  very  extensively  raised,  and  make  what  may  be 
called  a  national  dish  in  Honduras.  Beans  or  "  frijoles'^  are  found  on 
everyboily's  table  everywhere,  and  so  are  "  tortillas,"  which  are  made 
from  dampened,  pulverized  grains  of  corn.  There  are  a  few  coffee 
plantations,  but  they  have  proven  unprofitable,  perhaps  for  want  of 
proper  attention.  Enough  sugar  is  made  for  home  consumption,  but 
none  for  export.  Fruits  are  p:rown  extensively  for  exportation  on  the 
north  coast,  but  not  in  this  district.  There  is  no  bureau  of  agriculture, 
and  there  are  no  statistics  to  show  the  amount  or  value  of  farm  products. 

The  price  of  Government  land  is  from  $20  to  $100  per  *<  caballeriay" 
equal  to  33^  acres. 

WAGES  AND  COST  OP  LIVING. 

• 

There  is  no  established  rate  of  wages  for  labor,  and,  without  attempt- 
ing with  present  limited  information  to  give  a  correct  representation 
with  comparative  cost  of  living,  suMce  it  to  say  that  the  rate  of  wages 
is  far  below  the  cost  of  comfortable  living.  Yet  there  is  no  conflict 
here  between  capital  and  labor ;  no  great  labor  problem  to  agitate  the 
minds  of  the  people,  frighten  capitalists,  and  disturb  the  dreams  of  the 
statesmen.  The  "  irrepressible  conflict  ^  is  only  read  of  at  a  distance. 
Agrarianism  and  socialism  or  communism  are  little  thought  of,  and 
much  less  feared.  It  is  not  a  congenial  home  for  "  labor  strikes."  In 
fact,  "  strikers  "  are  not  tolerated.  A  strik^e  was  attempted  once,  under 
a  preceding  administration,  by  the  printers  in  a  Government  printing 
house,  not  for  higher  wages  either,  but  for  contnict  wages,  withheld  on 
account  of  a  depleted  treasury.  The  poor  printers  were  hunted  and 
arrested  by  soldiers  or  policemen,  under  orders  from  the  government 
authorities,  given  a  sound  flogging,  and  sent  back  to  their  work.  Rather 
a  summary  way  to  solve  the  "  great  problem,"  yet  it  worked  like  a  charm 
in  this  Uepublic. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

There  are  three  newspapers  published  in  this  city,  ^s  follows :  La  Ka- 
eton  (semiweekly),  Xri  Republica  (weekly),  La  Odceta  (weekly).  These 
are  the  only  newspapers  or  periodicals  of  any  kind  published  in  this  He- 
public,  except,  perhaps,  one  other  small  newspaper,  said  to  h:vve  reccufcly 
commenced  at  Truxillo.  Every  one  of  them  is  of  very  diminutive  size, 
i.  6.,  cannot  contain  much  refilling  matter,  and  this  is  a  reason  for  the 
Government  proceedings  being  so  slowly  published. 

OPENINGS  FOR  NEW  ENTERPRISES. 

There  are  no  railroads,  grist-mills,  cotton-gins,  water- works,  gas- works, 
electric  lights,  photograph  galleries,  factories,  banks, or  banking-houses, 

and — ^uo  American  merchants. 

» 
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Meal  is  not  used,  but  corn  is  converted  into  **  tortillas "  as  before 
stated.  Flour  is  shipped  from  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  other 
merchandise  comes  from  England,  France,  and   Germany,   because, 
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briefly,  from  these  coaatries  the  freights  are  cheaper,  the  goods  are 
manufacUired  more  especially  to  sait  this  market,  the  packing  is  better 
for  shipment  and  for  mule-bivck  transportatioa  in  rainy  seasons  aod 
across  swollen  rivers,  and  these  countries  allow  the  merchants  here 
longi^r  credits  and  on  better  terms  thaa  our  countrymen  do.  These  are 
the  hindrances  to  the  development  of  trade  with  the  United  Stat43S.  If 
our  enterprising  merchants  and  mauafebcturers,  the  facts  being  stated, 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  remove  these  hindrances,  they  knowas  well 
how  to  do  so  as  the  consul  can  t.ell  them.  It  is  useless,  at  the  rusk  of  it 
being  stale,  to  repeat  the  advice  so  often  given  under  this  hea^l  from 
other  consulates  in  -Oentral  America,  though  it  would  apply  equally  as 
truthful  here. 

MINES  ANJ>  MINING. 

Notwithstanding  the  insurrection  and  rumors  of  war,  the  exciting 
hunt  for  gold  and  silver  has  continued  with  a  lively  interest,  and  mined 
and  mining  are  more  talked  about  than  any  other  branch  of  industry. 

Nearly  all  the  mines  organized  or  reorganized,  under  the  improved 
system  of  mining,  ai-e  only  in  a  preparatory  stage,  and  therefore  not 
much  bullion  has  been  produced  and  no  dividends  declared.  The 
amount  and  value  of  bullion  produced  are  not  known.  The  Governmeut 
derives  no  revenue  from  this  source  and  no  record  is  kept. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  all  the  mines  of  Homluras  that  have  attracted 
considerable  public  attention  have  been  or  are  being  taken  charge  of 
and  controlled  by  Americ;ius  or  American  capital.  The  only  exception 
showing  investment  of  foreign  capital  is  a  mine  belonging  to  a  French 
company  near  San  Pedro,  and  which  is  managed  by  the  only  French 
consul  accredited  to  this  Government. 

Kearly  all  the  mining  capital  of  Honduras  being  held  by  citieens  of 
the  United  Stcites,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  ei^act  amount^ 
but  it  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  vises,  however,  away  u,p  in  the 
millions,  and  has  grown  rapidly  within  the  last  two  yeairs,  and  still 
continues  to  grow. 

Following  is  a  list  or  mention  of  the  principal  mines  of  this  consoiar 
district,  which  have  been  organized  or  were  commenced  to  be  ocganizea 
during  last  year: 

Hondo  Company  of  Chicago. — Has  placer  mines  in  the  department  of  Olancbo;  no 
ballion  yet  prodaced,  but  $10,000  bas  been  WHsted  in  opening  up  tunnels  and  coo- 
Btrncting  flumes,  wiiicb  bave  been  washed  away  by  bigb  water. 

Hondo  and  S(m  Miguel. — Placers  in  Olancbo.  Belong  to  James  Rector,  a^  American. 
No  company  yet  organized,  but  $4,000  has  been  spent  in  preparations. 

Cambell  Reduction  Company. — Incorporated  under  laws  of  New  York.  Quartziferons 
mine  of  free-milling  gold  ore,  in  Olancbo;  ^0,000  has  been  spent  on  its  acoonnt,  bnt 
not  exceeding  $500  in  actual  work  on  the  mine.  The  mismanagement  was  ao  gross 
<that  the  capitalists  refused  to  advance  more  money,  a^nd  the  property  reverted  to  ils 
prior  owner.  Colonel  Aguillera,  who  has  just  cabled  from  New  York  that  be  has  or- 
ganized a-new  company. 

Burke's  Concession. — The  largest  concession  of  placer  mines  ever  made  in  Honduras 
was  that  made  to  Biaj.  E.  A.  Burke,  of  Now  Orleans,  in  September  last.  This  con- 
cession includes  many  miles  of  the  Guaype  River,  with  a  distance  of  500  varas  width 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  A  vara  is  a  measure  of  between  32  and  33  inohea  long. 
The  number  of  miles  is  not  specifically  stattxl,  bnt  the  calls  and  boundaries  indicate 
as  many,  perhaps,  as  50.  There  was  also  conceded  to  the  same  party  nearly  as  many 
miles  of  tue  river  Jalan,  with  a  distance  of  600  varas  width  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
This  concession  is  further  noticeable  in  that,  that  this  Government  gets  a  larger  di- 
rect consideration  for  it  than  it  has  yet  obtained  from  any  mining  enterprise  ever 
started  in  Honduras.  And,  moreover,  after  the  enterprise  has  declared  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent.,  it  is  to  pay  to  this  Government  2^  per  rent,  of  tlie  annual  net  proceedit, 
and  after  ten  years  from  said  time  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  of  the  uet^  p^pd^ict  from  the 
river  Jalau.    This  feature  is  a  departure  from  the  cuntom,  as  in  no  other  mine  is  the 
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fiovernment  to  participate  in  the  profits.  Within  the  limits  of  the  {{granted  territory, 
which  is  all  in  Olancho,  there  is  niidoiibtedly  an  nbnndance  of  gold,  and  Major  Bnrke 
is  resolved  to  orpinize  a  company  for  mining  operations  on  a  large  scale. 

JfifUM  de  Oro. — ^The  placer  mines  of  Paine,  Atchison,  and  8niart,  and  those  of  Wer- 
muth  (all  Americans),  near  the  town  of  Minas  de  Oro,  have  proven  to  be  valuable.  A 
hydraulic  machine  is  now  at  work  on  Mr.  Smart's  placers. 

i^aii  Marcus. — At  Savannah  Grande,  is  owned  by  Virginia  gentlemen,  and  is  about  50 
miles  from  the  Pocirio  coast,  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Machinery  for  working  not  yet  arrived.  Mine  contains  silver  ore  (siilphnreU  free 
from  base  metals).  The  veins  are  vertical,  and  average  2  and  3  feet  in  width.  A 
2-foot  vein,  honored  with  the  name  **  Virginia,"  is  rich  in  gold,  while  others  carry 
only  a  small  per  cent.  >Y^lls  ^^^  porphyry.  In  the  same  mineral  district  are  many 
other  mines  not  worked  at  present,  but  known  to  be  valuable,  among  which,  belong- 
ing to  Americans,  are  the  **  San  Bartola^'  and  "  £1  Plonio." 

Santa  Lucia  Mining  and  Milling  Company  and  the  Rio  Chiquito  Mining  Company. — 
Both  incorporated  nnder  the  laws  of  New  York,  and  are  located  at  the  healthy  town 
of  Santa  Lucia,  9  miles  east  from  Tegucigalpa,  and  4,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
ore  is  silver,  but  carries  some  gold.  The  veins  are  true  fissures,  with  quartz  gangue 
and  well-defined  walls,  and  average  about  3  feet  in  width,  with  varying  courses  and 
angles  of  dip,  the  dip  nsnally  being  over  45  degrees.  A  new  steam  saw-mill  has  been  re- 
cently erected,  but  active  work  in  the  mines  is  suspended  for  the  present  on  acconnt 
of  some  trouble,  the  nature,  cause,  and  extent  of  which  are  not  sufficiently  known 
for  explanation  in  this  notice. 

Lo9  Angeles  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  of  New  York, — Owns  the  Animas  silver 
mine,  which  is  about  5,000  feet  above  sea-level,  27  miles  east  from  Tegucigalpa,  at 
the  town  of  Los  Angeles.  The  vein  is  a  true  fissure,  blanket-vein,  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  10  to  12  degrees  to  the  horizon.  Its  thickness  is  from  1  to  4  yards.  The  ore 
is  galena  ore  with  some  pyrites,  and  has  to  undergo  calcination  before  smelting.  Its 
average  yield  is  about  70  ounces  per  ton.  The  workings  of  the  natives  are  still  open 
and  accessible,  and  the  ore  may  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  about  2,000  feet  of  drifts. 
This  company  is  making  preparations  to  put  up  a  smelting  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
25  to  30  tons  per  day. 

New  York  and  Honduras  Rosaria  Mining  Tompany.— Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  York,  and  works  its  mine  at  San  Juancito,  30  miles  from  Tegucigalpa.  Although 
it  is  not  of  one  year's  growth,  yet  during  last  year  it  added  very  expensive  and  very 
extensive  improvenifluts;  and  this  mine  is  further  deserving  of  special  notice  on  ac- 
count of  its  being,  at  present,  the  best-established  and  most  extensively  operated 
mine  in. Honduras.  It  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  any  American,  as  he  beholds  the 
busy  and  thriving  little  town  of  San  Juancito,  with  its  3,000  inhabitants,  gaining 
their  livelihood,  mediately  or  immediately,  by  means  of  this  American  enterprise  situ- 
ated in  their  niidHt;  and  it  forecasts  what  Honduras  may  be  when  her  rich  minerals 
are  properly  deveIope<l  and  put  under  prosperous  headway. 

The  veins  of  the  mine  are  true  fissures,  running  east  and  west  and  dipping  to  the 
north.  Walls  solid;  mine  dry  and  well  ventilated;  tunnels  and  winzes  deep.  Out- 
put, 2,000  tons  of  ore  per  month.  Ore  of  brittle  quality,  very  much  decomposed,  car- 
rying considerable  gold  ami  native  silver.  Preparing  to  introduce  steam  drills.  At 
present  twenty-stamp  mill  and  eight  pans,  and  preparing  to  increase  t^o  forty  stamps 
and  fourteen  pans  within  six  months.  Employs  sixty  foreigners  (mostly  Americans) 
and  four  hundred  natives.  The  ore  is  transported  by  inclined  gravity  road  from  u pper 
works  of  the  mine  to  the  lower  levels,  and  thence  to  the  mill  by  wire-rope  tramway. 
a  distance  of  li  miles.  The  mill  is  run  by  a  6-foot  hurdy-gurdy  Pelton  wheel  of  450 
horse-power  capacity.  Water  is  carried  to  said  wheel  through  a  wooden-box  flume 
3,500  feet  long,  and  thence  by  a  300-foot  fall  through  a  24-inch  iron  tube  728  feci  long. 
Native  labor  ranges  from  75  cents  to  $1.2.^)  per  day.  Foreigiiers,  on  contract-work  in 
mine,  earn  from  |4  to  $10  per  day,  Honduras  money.  Present  production,  3,000 
pounds  gold  and  silver  bullion  monthly,  which  is  shipped  to  and  sold  in  NewYork. 
Funds  for  working  are  obtained  by  means  of  drafts  on  company  in  Now  York,  which 
drafts  command  a  higher  rate  here  than  those  of  any  other  company. 

There  are  other  rich  mines  of  well-known  value  in  IIoiHluras,  and 
especially  at  Yuscaran,  and  nearer  there  than  here;  but  being  outside 
of  this  consular  district,  an  enumeration  of  them  does  not  properly  be- 
long to  this  report. 

There  is^  however,  one  other  mine  in  this  district  which  must  be  men- 
tioned on  account  of  the  wisdom  of  it^s  owners.  It  is  the  Zelaya  mine, 
about  5  miles  from  San  Juancito,  and  belongs  to  the  Zelaya  Mining 
Company,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Now  York.  It  appears  tlint 
this  company  has  put  up  $50,000,  with  wflicli  (if  this  much  is  needed) 
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to  thoroughly  develop  and  practically  prove  the  value  of  this  mine,  b^ 
fore  incnrring  any  greater  liability  for  expensive  machinery,  &c  The 
wisdom  of  this  course  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  mining  failures  are  attribatable 
to  overconfidence  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  ore  to  be  worked, 
and  of  consequ('nt  extravagant  investments  in  the  purchase,  transpor- 
tation and  erection  of  heavy  and  ex[)ensive  machinery  or  plants,  before 
the  value  of  the  mines,  and  what  is  required  to  work  them  economically 
and  successfully,  is  sufficiently  proven.  With  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought of  the  Zelaya  Company,  and  with  the  ph)per  men  to  manage, 
the  preliminary  work,  mining  then  looks  like  business. 

Capitalists  in  the  States  who  desire  to  work  these  mines  by  agents 
sent  out  here  cannot  be  too  careful  or  particular  about  the  kind  of  men 
they  send.  They  should  remember  that  a  man's  standard  of  morality, 
fiiithfulness,  or  business  rectitude  may  not  be  so  creditable  here  as 
when  at  home,  surrounded  by  the  restraints  of  his  family  and  friends, 
higher  associations,  &c. ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  these  wholesome  re- 
straints, and  in  new  countries  where  the  laws  are  less  rigid,  and  where 
immoralities  are  invariably  more  common  and  less  detested,  men  are 
more  apt  to  prove  faithless,  worthless,  or  yield  to  low  temptations,  the 
mere  thought  of  which  would,  perhaps,  shock  their  finer  sensibilities 
at  home.  Hence,  not  the  cheapest,  but  the  very  best  men  should  be 
selected,  or  rather,  say,  sought  alter,  for  these  important  positions ;  men 
who  are  thoroughly  honest,  sober,  industrious,  and  wideawake,  and 
who  are  of  tried  ability  and  well-known  experience  in  the  business. 
And  even  then  there  will  be  plenty  of  need  for  allowances,  on  account 
of  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  country,  of  the  character 
of  its  labor,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  a  want  of  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people, 
this  language  being  Spanish,  not  spoken  exactly  as  in  Spain,  but  yet 
as  different  from  ours. 

During  last  year  there  was  an  unwarranted  excitement  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  about  the  gold  fields  of  Olancho,  caused  by 
flattering  descriptions  in  newspapers,  private  letters,  and  oral  state- 
ments of  interested  parties.  This  has  brought  a  number  of  men  here, 
without  capital,  who,  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  country,  had  bet- 
ter have  remained  away.  They  lose  their  litfle  all  in  a  vain  search, 
and  are  i)lufiged  from  the  high  hopes  with  which  they  came  into  the 
depths  of  despair,  and  leave  the  country,  naturally  scattering  against 
it  most  gloomy  and  unjust  reports,  thus  committing  the  double  damage 
of  ruining  themselves  and  disparaging  the  country.  Therefore  it  can- 
jiot  be  too  emphatically  nor  too  often  said  that  this  is  not  '*  a  poor 
man's  mining  country."  The  gold  is  here,  but  it  cannot  be  picked  up 
or  panned  out  on  the  wayside.  It  requires  hard  work,  ])atieuce,  priva- 
tions, and  money  to  obtain  it.  True,  this  country  is  prolific  in  its  Sjwn- 
taneous  productions  of  the  necessities  of  life,  but  only  the  absolute 
necessities,  and  the  traditional  "  'hisses  pond  with  its  bordering  fritter 
trees  "  is  not  to  be  found  in  Honduras. 

The  gold  deposits  average  about  30  feet  in  depth,  with  the  richest 
portions  nearest  the  bed-rock.  This  requires  heavy  machinery,  which 
is  very  expensive  to  get  into  this  roadless  country*  No  man  or  set  of 
men  should  come  here  to  grow  rich  in  mining  who  cannot  control  a 
capital  of  at  least  $LM),()(M).  To  those  who  can,  the  government  stands 
ready  to  extend  a  warm  welcome,  and  all  concessions,  courtasies,  and 
protection  necessary.  The^mining  laws  in  themselves  ai^e  as  liberal 
as  could  be  reasonably  desired,  extending  as  many  advantages  to  for- 
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eignoTd  as  to  tiatives,  exeraptinf?  from  duties  the  exports  of  ballion  and 
the  imports  of  all  milliner  suppHes,  conceding  to  each  mining  claim  a 
distance  of  250  varas  in  length  to  from  100  to  200  varas  in  width,  ac- 
cording to  dip  of  vein,  with  all  necessary  wood  and  water  rights  with- 
out tax  or  goveru men t  charge  for  anything,  and  allowing  exclusive  right 
to  each  mine  ^^ denounced"  for  an  indefinite  time,  on  condition  that 
four  men  are  kept  employed  in  working  it,  which  condition  is  to  insure 
good  faith  in  "  denouncements."  while  it  gives  ample  time  to  organize 
the  necessary  capital. 

D.  W.  HERRING, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tegucigalpa^  January  24,  1887. 


SALVADOR. 

Report  of  Consul  Du  Pr4. 

Salvador  is  supplied  with  much  the  greater  share  of  foreign  goods 
sold  here  by  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Cheapness,  with- 
out reference  to  real  value,  effects  sales  among  the  natives,  untraveled, 
untiiught,  and  very  poor.  In  payment  for  these  goods  and  wares  the 
crops  of  the  country,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  gum,  tolu,  cocoa  (choc- 
olate), artiT other  tropical  products  are  shipped  to  Europe.  These  pay 
no  duty  at  English  ports,  and  thus  England,  as  a  competitor  of  the 
United  States,  proffers  a  premium  of  about  30  or  40  )>er  cent,  for  the 
tnule  of  Salva<lor. 

It  results  from  these  and  other  facta  hereinafter  recited  that  Euro- 
pean states  are  rapidly  gaining  in  this  Republic  supreme  commercial 
power.  If  enormous  public  debts  were  discharged  and  grievous  burdens 
of  taxation  lessened,  the  common  people,  widely  separated  from  the 
governing  class  by  race  features  as  well  as  by  broader  and  deeper  lines 
of  demarcation  drawn  between  i)overty  and  riches,  toiling  as  Chey  do 
most  industriously,  would  be  speedily  blest  with  abundance.  The 
native  whites,  of  pure  Spanish  blood,  constituting  perhiips  8  per 
\  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  are  the  exclusive  office-holding  and  law- 
making cla^.  These,  too,  are  the  land  proprietors,  and  land  and  houses 
and  lots  are  untaxed,  while  the  natives,  as  the  masses  of  these  Indians 
and  Aztecs  and  Meztizos  are  denoipinated,  must  pay  a  duty,  including 
mole  and  wharfage  rates,  of  120  per  cent.,  besides  freight  charges,  on 
their  cotton  shirts  and  machetes.  If  trade  with  San  Francisco,  even 
bunlened  with  these  obstructions,  were  conducted  under  terms  of  a 
liberal  reciprocity  treaty,  there  would  be  discovered  hero  an  invaluable 
market,  especially  for  cotton  goods,  hardware,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  msichiucry.  Steel  plows  are  slowly  substituted,  by  progres- 
sive native  intelligence,  for  single-handle  wooden  beiims  drawn  by  oxen 
and  described  in  the  pages  of  Virgil,  even  as  the  goad,  in  universal  use 
in  Salvador,  is  alleged  to  have  been  an  original  and  wicked  device  of 
Esau.  Moreover,  in  thatch-covered  a<lobe  huts  everey where  in  Salva- 
dor I  find  cheap  sewing  machines,  and  these  tawny,  black-haired  per- 
fectly shaped  native  women  use  them  most  deftly.  Native  mechan- 
ical skill  is  even  wonderful,  developing  itself  wholly  in  imitativeness. 
They  invent  nothing.  My  English  friend  broke  his  gun  stock;  it  wjis 
costly,  beautifully  carved  and  inlaid  with  silver.    A  native  mechanic  iu- 
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sUted  that  hecoald  make  another.  Difiereditiiighis  assertions  ve  gave 
him  the  fowliug  piece,  as  worthless  as  that  of  Eip  "Van  Wiakle  de- 
scribed in  the  legend  of  Sleepy  IIollow.  After  ten-  days  the  natlv-e  re- 
turued,  and  as  we  believed,  with  the  same  stock,  its  broken  parta  skill- 
folly  glued  together.  We' were  not  convinced  of  error  till  the  adroit 
mechaQiCAo  broaght  the  broken  gnu-stock,  from  which  he  had  trans- 
forred  to  the  new  not  o^y  the  delicate  carving  of  the  origioal,  but  its 
»zact  &hai>e  and  every  metallic  decoration. 

However  great  the  advantage  given  to  the  Salvadorean  debtor  by 
English  commercial  oodea,  enabling  bim  to  pay  in  untaxed  products  of 
Salvailor,  American  is  worth  3  per  cent,  more  thiin  English  gold  and 
rates  of  exchange  favor  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  Tberefore  the 
diversion  of  a  larger  sliare  of  the  present  than  of  any  former  c  See 
crop  to  American  markets.  A  German  manufacturer  tells  that  the 
American  tariff  makes  American  protlncts  of  American  cottoa  Diills  so 
costly,  despite  the  low  cost  of  food  and  land  in  the  TTnitod  States,  thai 
we  cannot  compete  with  Germany  in  a  market  demanding  the  lowest 
'grades  of  the  cheapest  goods.  The  infinite  superiority  of  American 
domestics,  and  especiiiUy  of  goods  woven  of  cotton  never  coihpreased 
for  foreign  or  interstate  shipment,  waa  confe-sseil ;  but  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  Salvador  are  very  ))oor  and  heavily  taxed.  They  wear  cot 
ton  garments,  men  and  women,  bnying  the  fewest  possible  number  of 
yards  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Therefore  do  I  find  here  bales  of 
domestics  l)eariug  the  brands  of  the  l>est  American  mills,  and  yet  the 
local  triwlesmiin  tells  me  that  these  worthless  goods  are  products  of 
European  mills  drawing  their  supplies  of  raw  cotton  mainly  from  India 
and  Egypt. 

As  the  natives  have  learneil  the  difference  iu  value  between  the  for- 
eign iron  and  American  steel  machetes  having  the  same  shape  and 
brand,  and  are  learning  to  distitignish  the  jwrfect  Americau  ecwiu^r- 
machine  from  the  dii-ap  und  rudi;ly made  Ger(n;m  imitation,  even  bo 
will  they  discover  the  enpcrior  dnrability  of  Americua 'cotton  goods. 
Therefore  do  I  find  in  each  merchant's  ware-rooms  a  few  bales  of  Ameri- 
can domestics  sold  at  30  per  cent,  higher  prices  than  Enrofiean  goods 
of  the  same  nominal  grade. 

Through  tlie  active  interventi:)n  of  agenta  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Stcain- 
Rhi|>  Company  a  very  large  sliare  of  the  coffee  crop'  of  Salvador  and 
Onsta  Jvica  now  finds  its  market  in  8an  Francisco. 

The  Central  American  coffee  crop,  of  which,  perhaps,  half  has  been 
shipped,  England  and  Germany  supplying  the  sacks,  it-Is  estimated, 
will  be  as  follows : 

|1  qalntiil  =  100pniuiil9.j 
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Through  the  press  of  San  Frivnciaco,  I  sought  some  months  ago  to 
induce  mercuntile  Iwdies  of  that  city  to  protter  liberal  premiums  for 
the  lie-^tt  agricultnnd  prodncta  of  Centr.il  America,  and  esi>ec)ally  for 
the  liost  coffee,  supar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cocoa  (chocolate),  and  other 
peculiar  proilucta  of  Salvador  and  Uosta  Kica,  these  two  republics 
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tradii^g  most  generoasly  with  tho  commercial  metropolis  of  tVo  Pa- 
cific coast.  Special  prizes  were  to  be  awarded  for  tobacco  and  cigars, 
for  tbe  production  of  which  the  districts  of  Copau  in  Honduras  a^u 
Gopatepaque  in  Salvador  are  especially  noted.  I  was  not  aware  t'hat 
this  wise  action  bad  been  taken  by  San  Francisco  till  th^  fact  was  piib- 
li.shed  in  several  newspapers  of  these  Central  American  States.  This 
press  has  much  to  say  in  commendation  of  the  conduct  of  California 
merchants,  promising  to  San  Francisco  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  these 
Republics. 

1  have  advert.ed  to  the  capacity  for  imitating  and  copying  in  mechan- 
ical art  betrayed  by  these  natives.  They  may  have  acqt^ired  tl^is  ^act 
from  Enroiieans.  Sewing  machines  and  machetes,  the  long  heavy  knives 
used  in  clearing  and  cultivating  fields  and  in  pruning  cofifee  trees,  one 
borne  about  everywhere  by  each  man  and  boy  in  Central  America  (the 
whites  carry  the  stilettos  and  repeaters),  and  the  cotton  goods  sold  here, 
all,  alike,  often  bear  false  brands  and  aif^  counterfeits. 

Peruvian  and  Chilian  pesos  (dollars)  are  the  currency  of  the  country, 
and  the  natives,  as  instructed  by  foreign  ooi;\Kterfeitcrs  of  foreign  com- 
modities, become  adepts  in  making  and  uttering  counterfeit  money. 
Dealing  with  a  native  you  must  pay  in  silver,  and  to  each  coin  is  at  once 
applied  a  crucial  test  of  value.    It  must  ring  clearly  as  cathedral  bells. 

Though  the  international  Bank  of  Salvador  be  potent  and  rich,  its 
notes  circulate  only  in  this  and  adjacent  cities.  The  natives  accept  noth- 
ing but  silver.  Gold,  unknown  as  money,  comnM^nds  a  premium  of  30 
to  35  per  cent,  for  shipment. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  United  States  can  have  no  absolute 
monoi)oly  of  Central  American  trade  until  our  own  revenue  codes  have 
been  materially  modified.  The  purpose  of  concentrating  the  trade  of 
these  republics  in  ports  of  the  United  States  can  hardly  be  attained, 
or  have  its  proper  value,  uutil  this  grievous  public  debt  of  Salvador, 
left  a  legacy  to  President  Menendez  by  the  late  President  Zaldivar,  be 
paid  by  custom- houses  exacting  125  per  cent  upon  imports.  Meanwhile 
the  people  must  buy  the  least  possible,  smugglers  do  their  worst,  and 
legiti^nate  trai(es-x>eople  hanlly  subsist. 

A  blac|cer  shadow  than  this  overhangs  the  skies  of  Salvailor.  Zaldi- 
var, to  whose  wasteful  government  President  JVfenendez  ascribes  all  the 
griefs  of  the  Republic,  who  is  said  to  hare  corrupted  the  gQverning  and 
degradetl  the  industrial  class,  many  of  the  former  praying,  it  is  stated, 
for  his  restoration  to  power — Zaldivar  remains  the  be^  noire  of  Salvador. 
He  constantly  threatens  the  invasion  of  the  country,  compelling  the 
maintenance  of  a  costly  standing  army,  for  which  President  Menendez, 
relying  upon  the  devotion  of  the  natives,  proposes  the  substitution  of  a 
well  organized  militia. 

The  abstniction  of  these  two  thousand  soldiers  from  industrial  pur- 
suits and  vicious  habits  of  idleness  acquired  and  absolute  expenditures 
in  th^jr  behalf  make  them  cost  the  imipovenshed  cpuntry  quite  oae  mill- 
ion dollars  annually. 

The  trade  of  the  Pacific  States  of  Central  America  mast  be  confined 
mainly,  uutil  a  railway  may  be  built  across  these  repabliqa,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Itecently  C.  P.  Iluntington  bought  the  railway  from  San  Jo$6, 
a  village  without  a  harbor,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Guatemala,  75  miles 
iu  length,  to  Guatemala  city.  Owning,  as  he  does,  with  others,  r^ilw£^y 
lines  extending  from  Oregon  and  California  to  Newport  News  on  the 
Chosapeake,  he  must  purchase  this  Central  American  highway  that  he 
may  own,  as  well,  a  shoit  interoceanic  route.  It  is  hardly  more  tluui 
180  miles  from  Guatemala  city  to  tlic  Bay  of  Honduras,  hard  by  Ne^ 
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Orleans  and  Mobile.  Bat  there  is  noLarbor  at  San  Jos^,  and  to  create 
one  would  cost  more  than  that  at  Cherbourg,  France — an  almost  incalcu- 
lable suiu.  On  the  contrary,  though  the  country  be  rough,  as  rent  by 
earthquakes  through  past  ages,  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  a 
X>erfectly  land-locked  harbor  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras  to  another,  La 
Union,  in  Salvador,  on  the  Pacific,  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  possible 
commercial  and  x>olitical  consummations  that  could  be  achieved  by 
American  wealth  and  energy  in  Central  America. 

L.  J.  DUPRfi, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

San  Salvador^  March  17,  1887. 


80NS0NATE. 

Report  of  Consul  Mathi. 

TRADE. 

You  will  i^erceive  that  the  American  market  gets  about  40  per  cent 
of^the  total  amount  exported,  and  also  that  the  American  flag  gets  tbe 
bulk  of  thd  cargo ;  immediately  follows  Germany,  and  then  other  na- 
tions. 

The  German  competition  still  continnes,  and  a  Hamburg  bouse  has 
ill  contemplation  a  line  to  compete  wilh  the  Kosmos  Company.  Iq 
consequence  of  this  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  are  trying  to 
improve  their  services  by  placing  mor«j  tonnage  on  the  line,  which  may 
and  ought  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  trade  in  general. 

aguardiente  or  strong  liquors. 

The  old  monopoly  has  been  canceled  since  October  1  last  and  a  new 
law  and  system  of  management  has  been  established  which  allows  any 
one  to  make  liquors  subject  to  certain  rules  and  regulations.  lu  each 
department  Government  has  on  its  account  a  depot  in  which  each  man- 
ufacturer has  to  deliver  his  product,  paying  to  the  Government  31  cents 
per  bottle  and  selling  to  the  public  retailers  at  their  own  prices.  This 
new  system  seems  to  yield  laore  than  that  just  closed  as  the  aguardiente 
is  cheaper,  but  as  far  <is  regards  the  moral  part  of  the  affair  there  is  of 
course  more  consumption  and  consequently  more  disorders. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  contract  mentioned  to  you  some  time  ago  has  been  rejected  by 
the  assembly,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  terms  were  rather 
onerous  for  the  actual  situation  of  Government  resources,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  continuation  of  the  line  towards  Santa  Anna  has 
been  suspended  at  a  place  called  Amate  Marin.  Before  this  suspension 
the  company  has  delivered  a  section  of  4  miles  in  direction  of  the  capi- 
tal, thus  making  a  total  of  20^  miles  from  this  place,  and  from  here  to 
Acaputla  there  are  12^  miles,  making  a  total  of  33  miles. 

From  this  terminus  (Amate  Marin)  to  Santa  Secla  the  journey  can 
easily  be  made  on  horseback  in  four  hours,  and  thence  to  San  Salvador 
in  1^  hours  by  tramway. 
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The  contract  referred  to  in  my  previous  report  proposed  by  an  £ug- 
lish  firm  to  work  mines  towards  Santa  Anna  and  connect  them  with 
railroads  has  also  been  rejected  by  assembly. 

Another  railroad  contract  has  been  made  between  the  port  of  La 
Lenertad  and  San  Salvador,  which  is  now  under  survey  of  English 
engineers  who  came  out  on  purpose.  The  probable  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise will  be  too  much  for  the  returns  that  it  would  give^  as  the  road 
is  very  broken. 

Cart-roads  are  under  the  special  inspection  of  a  junta  itinerario  (or 
board  of  road  inspectors)  in  each  department,  which  is  showing  a  good 
result. 

BOARD  OF  COMMERCE. 

A  junta  de  oomercioj  or  board  of  commerce,  has  been  established  in 
San  Salvador  by  the  principal  merchants  appointing  branch  boards  in 
the  different  departments,  which  once  organized  will  be  a  general  ben- 
efit to  business,  and  so  far  has  under  its  consideration  a  plan  for  a  new 
tariff  of  import  duties  to  be  presented  to  the  Government  for  its  ap- 
proval. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  Government  or  country  still  continues 
on  a  bad  footing,  but  if  peace  is  maintained  there  is  little  doubt  thlit 
confidence  will  return,  and  have  hopes  that  everything  will  go  on  peace- 
fully. 

J.  MATHfi, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Sonsonate^  December  12, 1886. 


Imparts  at  Acajutla  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 
[From  Unitftd  SUtes  (incladiag  California),  Earope,  and  other  repablica  of  Central  and  South  America.] 


Artiolea. 


Cotton  thread  

Cotton  cloth 

Linen  thread , 

Linen  cloth , 

Silk  Kooda 

Flour 

Strong  liquors 

Winn  and  ale 

Earthenware 

Drufcs,  medicines,  and  perfumery.. 
Ironware 


Value  en- 

tered. 

$fi.519  00 

206, 476  48 

12, 203  00 

2,069  00 

13, 100  00 

48.581  40 

J5,717  00  ' 

3:>,  160  00 

i:{,506  00 

24,107  00 

9.520  00 

Articles. 


Machinery 

Ikxits  and  shoes 

Provisions 

Haberdashery 

Sundries 

Kumitnre 

Paper  and  stationery 
Woolen  cloths 

Total 


Valne  en- 
tered. 


$4, 242  00 

10,385  00 
7, 282  00 

19, 747  00 

167,587  00 

1.569  00 

4.935  00 

16, 5. 6  00 


*619,431  38 


*  Amount  of  duties,  70  per  cent 
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Imports  at  AoajfUUkfrom.  the  United  States  for  (he  year  eniUng  S^tember  30,  188B. 


ArtlclM. 


Cotton  thread 

Cotton  cloths 

Silk  cloths 

Liuon  (IrillH 

Lint  in  string I 

Flour 

Htrons  and  «weet  Uqoors. . 

Wines 

Boor 

Crockery  jor  earthenware. . 
Dnissand  medicines 

Pnrmniery 

Ironware 

Maehiuery - 

Papers  and  other  stationery 

Furniture 

Marble 

B«>olsand  shoes 

Provisions 

Suuilrit^  

Hawker's  ware 


San  Franlcisco,  Cal. 
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1 

22 
16 
16 


« 
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ToUd 


12.393 
1^ 

877 
108 
386 


2d 

13 

6 

60 


24 

2,008 

3.023 

1 


Lbs. 
24 
5. 418 
3,433 

10, 670 


$4  80 

8K8  64 

10, 014  9(3 

471  00 


1. 629. 912 
17,045 
106. 2S2 
49.024 
15.936 
37, 139 


48. 226  09 
2, 291  34 
6,004  48 
3,248  95 
981  08 
2,196  68 


5,377 

2,717 

621 

11,133 


2,074 

75, 532 

821.918 

dU3 


343  58 

230  09 

255  22 

1.  U22  10 


332  20 

6.923  18 

19.  421  46 

50  00 


North  America. 
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488 


67 


115 

3H 


Lhi, 


45. 731 


6,236 


13,500 
7.700 


855 

143 

386 

tA 

36 

4 

1 

6 
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Total 
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16. 816  15 


270  40 


12. 


915 
292 


87, 305 12, 028  99 

13.833  938  11 

36, 213  3,  335  45 

12, 041  2, 6:r7  73 

3. 300  139  OU 

1, 969  170  00 

625  5  50 

660  66  50 


032 101. 093 


10, 979  45 


1. 


1, 
3, 


1 

510 

161 

16 

57| 

3931, 

1641 
0051 

41  n 

108 
241* 
143! 
41ii 

Si 

li 

30 

008 

955 

1 


Lbs. 

24 

51, 149 

3,4:{3 

10.  570 

6.236 

529.912 

17,045 

119, 772 

56,724 

15,936 

124, 444 

13,833 

41.5!NJ 

14,758 

3.900 

13.102 

625 

2.734 

75.532 

423,  OU 

393 


I 

^ 


J4  ^w 

7, 704  71 

10. 014  96 

471  00 

270  40 

48,226  09 

2,  291  34 

6,919  48 

3, 541  4* 

084  08 

14, 225  67 

938  11 

3.679  03 

2,867  82 

894  fil 

1. 192  10 

5  50 

898  7U 

5.923  18 

30, 40Q  91 

50  (iO 


18, 636  2, 194, 518 101,  ^  85  3,  117  329,  275  38, 504  68  21, 753  2, 524, 813ll40. 503  63 


Exports  of  coffee  crop  from  Acajutia, 


Lines. 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 

Do 

Royal  Mail 

llaiuburK- A  merican 

Gunural  Trausatlanilc 

Atlas 

Kunvnes ■ 

Paeifio  Mail  Steamship  Company  coasting  steamers 

Total  


Weight 


Pound*. 

263,850 
6, 351. 600 
3, 442, 200 
2^495.000 
1,^568,280 

177,950 
1,714.500 

253,200 


16,966,650 


DeatiuatSon. 


New  York. 
San  Franoisoo. 
London. 

Londnii    and     otther     European 
ports. 

Panama. 


Of  the  above  quantity  the  American  market  obtains  about  40  per  cent. 


Exports  from  Aoajutlafor  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Hides 

India-rubber 
Deer-skins  .. 

Balsam 

Indigo 

Mascabado.. 

Sugar  

Mats 

Tobacco  

Sundries  .... 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

20, 679, 139 

374, 430 

3.153 

15.622 

75.054 

60.300 

816.000 

51,060 

845 

24,566 


Value,  in- 
clnding 

oostA  and 
charges. 


$2, 067, 013 

40, 612 

1,054 

3,040 

75,054 

60,300 

82.640 

4,752 

4.340 

2,456 

3,377 

2, 313, 547 


WhiUier  exported. 


United  States,  Europe,  South 
and  Central  America. 
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Exports  from  Aoajtutla  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1836. 


ArtidM. 


Coffee 

BiilHMni 

()\-|iide« 

ludia-rubber. 
I)6cr-8kiii8  .. 
jkliiMcabado  .. 

^>iiuar 

Itnllion 

Indifjo 

liidin-rubber . 
Mate 


Total 


San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Weight. 


Pounds. 
6, 791, 378 
189 


$1, 017, 121  70 
139  00 


319, 950 

1,200 

25 


40 


7,112,732 


Valoe. 


39.028  00 
144  00 
400  00 


24  00 


1, 056, 856  70 


l^orth  America. 


Weight. 


Pounds. 

1,680,600 

4, 433 

16,  .579 

8,513 

6,832 


3,000 
983 


Value. 


$238,205  00 
4, 433  00 
1,568  10 
1,053  90 
1,685  98 


3,000  00 
294  00 


1, 714, 910        250, 189  98 


Total. 


Weight. 


Pounds. 

8, 471, 978 

4.572 

16, 579 

3,513 

5,832 

319,950 

1,200 

25 

3,000 

983 

40 


8, 827, 672 


Yalae. 


$1, 255,  326  70 

4, 572  00 

1,568  10 

1,053  90 

1,635  98 

39, 028  00 

144  00 

400  00 

3,000  00 

294  00 

24  00 


1, 307, 046  68 


Exports  from  the  port  of  Acajutla  during  the  year  1886. 


To- 


Unltcd  States  of  America. 

t  f  nriiiaiiy 

Ku^laiid  ....'. 

Ki-aiioo 

Italy 

Oibcr  couutriea 


Coffee. 


Sacks. 
45,097 
24,674 
24.948 
12,455 
5.893 
1,688 


Pounds. 
6,651,450 
3.701,100 
3, 682.  200 
1, 86i*.  1-50 
879,  950 
25:},  I'OO 


Sugar. 


SaeJtg. 
1,550 

3.637 

"  m 


Total    1114,355  ,  17,036,150 


5.531 


Pounds. 
198,560 

645,550 


80,500 


794.600 


Indigo. 


Seroons.* 

02 

175 

293 

10 


541 


lioose 
bides. 


No. 
602 
8,173 


8,775 


Deer 
skins. 


— r~ 

Bales. 
M 
12 


51 


To- 

Bubber. 

Tobdcoo. 

Cocoa. 

Merchan- 
dise. 

Rice. 

Indigo 
seeds. 

ITiilt<*<l  States  of  America 

Packages. 
52 

Seroons. 

Bags. 

Oases. 

52 

413 

150 

19 

10 

Ptiekages. 

1 
9 

1 

Bags. 

Sacks. 

( teriiiany 

43 

Rnnhma 

FruDce 

Italy  

Other  coantries - 

164 

4 

203 

46 

41 

Total 

52 

164 

4 

644 

214 

46 

M 

*  Of  150  pounds. 


Shipping  movement  at  Acajutla  fr6m  October  1,  18S5,  to  September  :)0, 1886. 


Nationalities. 


Am<>riosn : 

Steamers 

Sailing  vessels  .... 
German : 

Steamers 

flftilin ST  vessels 

T>nniHh  hailing  vessels 
KiigliMh  nailing  vessels 
Salvadorean 

Total 


'Vee»el8-. 


117 
3 

11 
7 
1 
1 
2 


142 


Tonnage. 


214, 748 
1,110 

16, 5.34 

8,033 

326 

164 

142 


236, 057 


Remarks. 


Between  Panama  and  San  Francisco. 
From  New  York  and  San  l^nuacisoo. 

From  and  to  Hamburg. 
From  Havre  and  Hamburg. 
From  Hamburg. 
From  San  Francisco. 
From  and  to  San  Francisco. 


WEST  INDIES. 


BRITISH   WEST    INDIES. 

AlfTIGUA. 

Report  of  Consul  Jackson  on  the  commerce  of  Antigua,  1885. 

Odo  year  with  another  there  is  little  change  to  note  in  AQtigua. 

About  the  same  quantity  of  sugar — the  chief  product — is  now  pro- 
duced as  was  produced  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  manner  of  tillage  re- 
mains about  the  same,  and  but  few  improvements  are  noticed  in  tbe 
manufacture. 

Tlie  muscovado  process  is  still  preferred  to  crystals,  more  from  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  than  otherwise,  owing  to  lack  of  capital,  lack  of  water, 
and  lack  of  enterprise. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  year  1885  was  considered  an  off  year  in  exports,  owing  to  depre- 
ciated values  and  climatic  influences.  The  value  was  less  than  the  year 
preceding,  as  the  following  statement  shows : 

EXPORTS. 

1884 $853,476 

1885 763,106 

Decrease 90,370 

While  the  quantities  of  imports  were  little  lessened  the  invoice  values 
were  considerably  lowered,  in  sympathy  with  the  depreciation  of  the 
world's  goods  in  general.  Comparing  the  year  in  question,  the  decrease 
stands  as  follows : 

IMPORTS. 

1884 $813,602 

1«85 693, 33L 

Decrease 120,271 

NAVIGATION. 

A  slight  falling  off  only  is  noticed  in  the  arrivals  of  steam- vessels. 
The  wants  of  the  island  in  respect  to  steam  service  are  amply  supplied. 
Ten  years  ago  the  arrivals  amounted  to  about  24,  and  were  confined  to 
one  line ;  now  there  are  as  many  as  six  lines  with  arrivals  amounting  to 
160  annually. 

CHESTER  E.  JACKSON, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Antigua,  April  28,  1886, 
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Imports  at  Antigua  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885. 


Artiolea. 


Ale  And  beer tons.. 

Do doi.. 

Aerated  waters 


Articles  for  Koyemment. 


Articles  for  goyemor 

Articles  for  nayj 

Bread  and  biscait.  pounds. . 

Beef do 


Batter do. 


Bricks  and  tiles H. 

Boots  and  shoes 


Books  

Cattle 

Candles : 

Tallow pounds. 

Other do... 

Com bushels. 

Coffee  and  cocoa.. pounds. 


Cheese. 


.do. 


Coals tmis.. 

Cigars pounds.. 


Carriages  and  oarts 

Cottons, woolens,  and  linens 


Coooaants : 

Drugs  and  chemicals 


Estates*  stores. 

Smpty  paekages 

Xarthem  and  glassware. 


FUh: 
Dried. 


.quintals. 


Pickled barrels. 


Flour do. 


Fruit,  dried  and  presenred, 
pounds. 


Fanoy  goods,  toys,  &e. 


Furniture 


Groceries,  Ao. 


Ham,  tongues,  and  baoon, 
pounds. 

Horses number. . 

Hardware 


H.  Ex.  171- 


Quantity. 


6 
2,839* 


662. 4M 
31,374 

70,891 

212,100 


76 

24,980 
4,840 

42.009 

40.184 

30,196 


13,0661 


8,4904 


19,778| 


12,0301 


80,810 
9 


Value 
entered. 


#561  60 
4.389  42 
2,371  90 

3,863  30 

1,276  34 

864  80 

22, 462  76 

2,167  52 


15,008  40 

8,036  54 
13,323  56 

3,873  80 
1,260  60 

2,747  80 
639  40 

26,097  68 

3.944  32 

3,203  50 


88,078  80 

11.406  50 

90.407  68 
1.272  70 
8,403  22 
8,202  36 

IP,  782  14 

4,422  64 

1,782  08 
20,290  82 


Amount  of 
duUcs. 


$129  60 
468  134 
161  864 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
3,387  654 

360  83 


1, 512  53 


238  61 
899  82 

Free. 
9  00 

655  21 
325  154 

2, 706  374 

745  76 

647  20 


1, 278  74 
308  76 

194  85 
60  36* 

1,846  96 

66  604 

82,356  02 

6,473  004 

273  60 
4.875  80 

Free. 
325  244 

6^796  24 

373  02 

8,96172 

272  664 

8,664  80 

265  96 

2,727  944 

1,656  68 
24,374  92 
640  924 
230  60 
203  19 
072  23 

676  174 

48  60 
1, 400  514 


Whence  imported. 


United  Kingdom,  Barbadoes. 
United  Kindom,  United  States. 
XTnited  Kindom,  British   West  In- 
dies, French  colonies. 
United    Kingdom,    United   States, 

Demorara,  French  colonic^s. 
United  Kingdom,  United  States. 
Unito<1  Kingdom. 
United    Kingdom,   United    States, 

West  ludioa. 
United    Kingdom.   United    States, 

West  Indies,  Bntish  North  Amer- 

ica,  Dutch  colonies. 
United    Kingdom,    United    States, 

West  Indies,  Dutch  and  French 

colonies. 
Unite<l  Kingdom,  Dutch  colonies. 
United    Kingdom,  United    BUtes, 

West  Indies. 
Unite4l  Kingdom,  United  States. 
United  States,  British  West  Indies. 

UniUd  States. 

Unitoil    Kingdom,   United    States, 

West  Indies. 
United  States,  West  Indies,  Dutch 

colonies. 
United    Kingdom,    United    States. 

West  Indies,  Dutch  and  French 

colonies. 
United    Kingdom,    United    States. 

BritiMh     North   America,    Dutch 

colonies. 
United  Kingdom. 
United    ELingdom,    United    States, 

West  Indies,  Dutch  and  French 

colonies.   , 
United    Kingdom,   United    States, 

West  Indies, 
United    Kingdom.   United    States, 

Wcit  Indies,  Danish  colonies. 
Trinadad. 
United    Kingdom.   United    States. 

West  Indies,    Demerara,  Danish 

and  French  colonies. 
United    Kingdom.   United    States. 

West  Indies. 
United    Kingdom,   United    States. 

West  Indien,  French  colonies, 
United    Kingdom.    United    States. 

We.Ht  Indies.   Demerara.  French 

and  Dutch  colonies. 

United  Kingdom.  United  States, 
West  Indies,  British  North  Amer- 
ica, Madeira,  French  and  Danish 
colonies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
West  Indies,  British  North  Amer- 
ica, French  and  Dutch  colonies. 

Uniteil  Kiogdom.  United  Stutim, 
British  Wost  Indies,  Brtttsh  North 
America,  Dutch  colonii^s. 

United  Kingdom,  Hnited  States, 
West  Indies,  British  North  Amer- 
ica. 

United  Kingdom.  United  StaU's, 
Went  Indies,  Bermuda,  Madeira, 
French  and  Dutch  colonies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
West  Indies,  Dutch  and  French 
colonies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
West  Indies,  British  North  Amer- 
ica, Bermuda,  Madeira,  Demerara, 
Danish  and  Fronch  colonies. 

United  Kingdom.  United  States, 
British  West  Indies. 

West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
West  Indies,  Denienira,  French 
and  Danisli  colonies. 
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Imports  at  Antigua  for  the  year  ending  Decemler  31,  1885— Cou  tinned. 


Articles. 


Hubonlaahery  and    milli- 

nory. 
Jewelry,  silver,  and  plate.. 


Lard  pounds.. 

Leather  and  saddlery 


Meal barrels.. 

Mules number.. 

Matches 

Mats,  hats,  brooms, baskets, 


Musical  instruments 
Macb  inery 


Manures 

Naval  stores,  cordage,  &.o. 

Oil-meal pounds . 

Oils gallons. 

Oil,  kerosene do. . 

Oats   bushels. 

Onions 

Peas  and  beans  ..bushels. 


Pork pounds.*. 

Potatoes......  ...barrels.. 


Paints  and  varnish,  &o. 
Perfumery , 


Ri«'!e pounds. . 

SpiriU: 

Rum gallons . . 

Brandy do... 

Whisky do... 

Gin do  .. 

Sugar pounds.. 

Soap do  .. 


Sheep,  goats,  and  swine 

Stationery  and   wrapping 
paper. 

Tallow pounds . . 

Tea do... 

Tobacroo : 

Man  ufactured do . . . 

L»jaf do... 

Wood: 

White     and      spruce 

pine,  feet. 

Pitch  pine 

Cypress   and  Wallala 

shingles. 
Cedar  and  pine  shingles, 

M. 


Hoops. 


.M. 


Staves M.. 

Shooks  (no  heads). M.. 
Wines 


Total. 


Quantity. 


5,868,800 


11,193 
32 


327,538 
8,8711 

32,280 

584 


1,442 

541,225 
1.413i 


632,601 

22.893^0 

0654 
4.8281 
3,539| 

25,915| 

175, 377 


11,215 
6,7«5 

5251 

91.684 

856,687 

218. 641 
489,400 

592,950 

456,440 

24,500 
19,932 


Value 
entered. 


$40,077  70 

870  34 

8,577  44 
5, 316  14 

39,279  97 

3,200  00 

2,102  80 

855  14 


2,329  50 
27,616  38 

4. 741  94 
6,302  78 


5,745  74 
3,155  54 

4,277  10 

223  38 

460  00 

2,329  70 

82,473  50 
2,345  82 


1,943  36 
2, 619  70 


13,967  42 

6,104  02 

1,785  86 
7,072  10 
2,720  22 

1,232  72 

7,993  64 

1,549  94 
4,891  62 

925  24 
2,171  20 

263  40 

9, 165  40 

12,691  24 

3,279  60 
1,717  60 

1,623  26 

6,905  52 

904  00 

10,563  90 

3. 278  58 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$2,586  18i 

43  154 

1,144  35 
366  674 

6, 751  394 

172  80 

127  864 

38  63 


157  22 
Free. 

Free. 
406  864 


768  75 
526  21} 

2,178  90 

89  084 
Free. 
89  974 

5,209  02 
505  03 


131  14 
186  21 


3,S54  82 

18, 737  78 

1,414  86 
3,021  02 
3, 216  92 

575  71 

1,600  084 

Free. 
329  884 

252  334 
610  38 

59  09 

8, 360  444 

1,445  664 

401  93 
518  184 

366  14 


616  19 

41  34 

2,690  82 

967  13 


6U3,331  44     116,053  90 


Whence  imported. 


United  Kingdom.  United  SUtea,  Brit- 
ish West  Indies.  Danish  ooionies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  Daoish  colonies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
British  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Barbadoes,  and  Datoh  colonies. 

Barbadoes. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
British  West  Indies,  Datch, 
French,  and  Danish  cdooiee. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
British  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom.  Barbadoes. 

United  Kingdom.  United  States, 
British  West  Indies.  British  Kortk 
America,  Duteh  ooionies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Barbadoes. 

United  Kingdom.  United  States, 
British  West  Indies,  French  ooio- 
nies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Barbadoes. 

United  States. 

Demerara,  Madeira. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
British  West  Indies.  Madetxs, 
Dutch  colonies. 

United  States,  West  Indies,  Britisk 
North  America,  Dutch  colonies. 

United  Kingdom.  United  Statei, 
BriUsh  West  Indies.  British  North 
America,  Bermuda,  Msdeirs, 
French  and  Dutch  eeloniea. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
British  West  Iddies,  French,  sad 
Danish  colonies. 

United  Kingdom,  Barbadoes. 

British  West  Indies,  Demerara, 
Danish  colonies. 

United  Kingdom,  French  colonies. 

United  Kingdom,  Barbadoes. 

United  Kingdom,  British  West  la- 
dies, Dutch  colonies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
l^rbadoes. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Barbadoes,  Dutch  colonies. 

United  States,  British  Weet  Indies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  Slates, 
Barbadoes. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

United    Kingdom,    United    States, 

Barbadoes,  Danish  oolonios. 
United  States. 

United  States,  British  North  Amer^ 

ica. 
United  States,  Barbadoes. 
United  States,  Demerara. 

British  West  Indies,  British  North 

America,  French  and  Dutch  cdo« 

nies. 
United    Kingdom,    United    States, 

Barbadoes. 
United  States,  Barbadoes. 
United  States,  Barbadoes. 
Unit<^    Kingdom,    United    States, 

British  West  Indies,  French 

nies.  Madeira. 
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Principal  exparUfram  Antigua  for  the  year  emding  December  31,  1885. 


Articles. 


....head.. 

Bread  and  biscuit  pounds. . 

Beef pounds. . 

Batter .pounds.. 

Com Dushels. . 

Cheese pouuds. . 

Cattle head.. 

Fish: 

Dried pounds.. 

Pickled barreld. . 

Flour,  wheat do.... 

Horses number.. 

Hatches 

Meal barrels.. 

Molasses puncheons  . 

Non-ennnmerated  articles  . 

Pork pounds.. 

Pine-apples barrels.. 

Bum puncheons.. 

Soap pounds.. 

Sugar  and  concrete . .  hbds. . 
Sufcar : 

In  tierces 


In  barrels 


Inbai^ 

Shingles : 

Cypress  and  Wallala, 

Cedar  and  pine H. . 

Skins  and  hides 

Wood: 

White    and      spruce 
vine,M. 

Pitch  pine M.. 

Wines doiens.. 


Total 


Quantity. 


56 
22,750 

2.500 

5,080 

1,438 

1.605 

15 

3,394 

481 

1,374 

33 


878 
6,059 


10,6U0 

3461 

204 
7,650 
12,550 

1.885 

3,877i 

497 

76,850 

153.250 


17,975 
22,923 


Yalue.  in- 
cluding 
costs  and 
charges. 


$447.68 
546  00 

220  00 

812  80 

1.035  30 

239  35 

403  20 

13, 576  00 
1, 024  00 
6,924  06 
1,663  20 
203  35 
1.360  80 

87. 249  60 

14, 114  72 


848  00 

740  52 

706  95 

344  25 

562,643  20 

41,383  80 

18, 914  00 

2.226  56 

649  72 

806  60 
1,188  76 

558,84 

412  64 
212  88 


Whither  exported. 


British  West  Indies. 

British  West  Indies,  British  North  America,  and 
French  and  Danish  colonies. 

nnite<l  Kingdom,  British  North  America,  Brit- 
ish West  Indies. 

British  West  Indies. 

British  West  Indies,  French  and  Dutch  colonies. 

British  West  Indies. 

BritiHh  Wodt  Indies. 

British  West  Indies,  French  colonies. 

)  British  West  Indies,  Portuguese  and    lY'ench 

>     colonics,  and  Bdtish  North  America. 

British  Westludios. 

BritUh  West  Indies. 

British  West  Indies,  French  aud  Dutch  colonies. 

United  States,  Biitish  America,  Bermuda.  West 

Indies,  French  and  Dutch  colonies. 
United  Kin«;dom.  United  States.  British  West 

Indies.   British    North   America,    Bermuda. 

Dutch,  Danish,  and  Portuguese,  and  French 

colonies. 
British  West  Indies,  British  North   America. 

Dutch  find  French  colonies. 
United  Kingdom.  United  States,  British  West 

Indies.  French  colonics. 
United  Kingdom,  British  North  America- 
British  Wetit  Indies,  Dutch  colonies. 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  British  North 

United  Kingdom,  United  States,  British  North 

United  Kingdom.  United  States,  British  North 
America,  British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  Dutch 
and  Danish  colonies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

British  West  Indies. 

Do. 

BriUsh  West  Indies,  United  States,  British 
North  America. 

British  West  Indies,  Dutch  uid  French  colo- 
nies. 

British  West  Indies,  French  colonies. 

BriUsh  West  Indies.  » 


763. 106  10 


Imports  and  exporte  between  Antigua  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  1885  {calendar). 


Articles. 


Beer,  bottled doeen. 

Beef pounds. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bread  and  biscuits pounds. 

Butter do... 

Candles : 

Tallow do... 

Other  kinds do  .. 

Cattle number. 

Coffee  uid  cocoa pounds. 

Cheese do... 

Cigars do... 

Cottonsand  iroolens 

Com bushels. 

Fish: 

Dried quintals. 

Piokled Tbanels. 


Imports. 


Amount. 


6 
28,405 


645,922 
26,399 

24,980 

340 

1 

12,069 

29,287 

53 


40,654 
8231 


Value. 


$11  76 

1.849  68 

150  00 

21,637  04 

5, 279  80 

2,747  80 

&1  40 

124  80 

1, 086  20 

3,075  14 

189  96 

1,058  96 

25,206  48 

1,888  48 
5,056  20 


Exports. 


Amount. 

Yaloe. 

.•••a.  ..•••■ 
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Imports  and  exports  between  Antigua  and  the  United  States — ContiDued. 


'•♦ 


Articles. 


Floor barrels . 

Fruits,  dried  ftDd  preserved pounds. 

Fancy  gotMls  

Furniture 

( Iroceries 

Hams,  tongues,  baoon ponnds. 

Hardware 

Hides 


Machinery 

Matches 

Meal  (com) barrels.. 

Metal  (oldl 

Oil  meal pounds.. 

OiU gallons.. 

Oil,  kerosene do 

OatH   bushels.. 

Perfumery 

Peas bushels.. 

Pork pounds.. 

Potatoes barrels.. 

Su^ar : 

Re^ncMl pounds.. 

Unrefined tons.. 

Skint» 


Soap pounds . . 

Stationery  and  wrapping  paper 

Tobacco : 

Manufactured pounds.. 

Leaf    do.... 

Wood: 

Pitch  pine feet. . 

Shingles  Mid  white  pine  lumber 

Stoves 

Shooks 

Non-enumerated  articles 


Total 


Iigports. 


Amount. 


I9,496i 
479 


17, 528 


9,496 


277, 314 

51 

32,000 

584 


l,0«2t 
537,825 
194 

12,315 


3,804 


490 
91,681 

218,437 


11,500 
18,932 


Value. 


$89,293  96 

86  22 

550  86 

958  70 

1.600  52 

2,629  20 

879  76 


4,577  92 

2.065  80 

33,046  08 


4,852  98 

15  30 

4,240  00 

223  38 

904  06 

1,700  00 

82,260  50 

419  04 

554  16 


137  88 
739  54 

230  30 
9, 168  40 

3,276  54 

6,941  50 

345  UO 

10.033  96 

8,774  96 


280.485  22 


Ajnotant^ 


Yalne. 


$10, 917 


157831 


on  70 


610,613  15 


1.295  01 


513. 514  00 


Navigation  at  the  port  of  Antigua  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885. 


Flag. 


British 


American. 


Dutch  . 
French 
Other. . 


From  or  to- 


British  North  America. 
British  West  Indies . . . . 
Danish  West  Indies . . . . 
French  West  Indies  . . . 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Various  ports 

United  States 

BritiMh  West  Indies 

West  Iniia  Islands  . . . . 

do 

Various  ports 


Total. 


Entered. 


Steamers. 


No. 


130 

1 

14 

13 


166 


Tong, 


140. 90G 

787 

15, 678 

10,635 


168,006 


Sailing  ves- 
seU. 


No. 

12 

287 


30 

2 

6 

1 

15 

16 

15 

0 

3 

893 


Tons. 
l,10i 
10.283 


1,057 

651 
1.388 

227 
4,000 
4,774 

611 
81 

852 

25,916 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


No. 


130 


14 
2 
2 
1 


158 


Sailing  ves- 
sels. 


Tont. 


147, 549 


16.386 

1.878 

1.064 

220 


168,006 


No. 

22 

267 

8 
21 

7 
13 
10 
15 
IS 
15 

9 

3 

406 


TOHM. 

2.837 
5.627 
2,124 
1,067 
1,689 
3.108 
1.403 
4.000 
4.774 

611 
81 

85S 

28,  m 
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1886.  ^ 

imports  have  fallen  off  to  a  considerable  extent.    The  valaes  for  1885 
and  1886  were  as  follows: 


YewB. 

Alloonntries. 

United  States. 

1885 

$808,881  74 
631,841  66 

1289,485  22 

1886 

226,768  48 

pfxnpoMe 

61,617  08 

62, 716  74 

This  has  been  occasioned  solely  by  reduction  in  the  amoant  paid  for 
labor  necessitated  by  the  fall  in  the  price  obtained  for  sugar ;  the  black 
population  having  been  compelled  to  substitute  ground  provisions  cul- 
tivated by  themselves  for  corn-meal,  the  falling  off  in  the  importation 
of  which  is  about  3,000  barrels  from  7,000  in  1885. 


EXPORTS. 

Besides  sugar  and  molasses  there  is  little  export  of  other  articles 
produced  in  this  district. 

PINEAPPLES. 

The  pineapple  interest  was  stimulated  by  the  Colonial  Exhibition  in 
London,  but  the  great  distance  from  large  markets  checks  an  extended 
cultivation  of  this  product,  the  Western  Islands  supplying  the  British 
markets,  and  the  Bahamas  and  Florida  the  markets  of  the  United 
States. 

SUGAR. 

The  energies  of  the  planting  interests  are  still  concentrated  on  the 
culture  of  the  cane.  Althou^rh  the  average  prices  obtained  for  sugar 
were  reduced  from  $2  per  100  pounds  in  1885  to  $1.70  in  1886,  there 
was  still  a  marginal  profit  to  the  careful  planter.  This  economy  is, 
however,  very  straining  to  the  laboring  population,  who  are  obliged  to 
avail  of  the  services  of  children  above  eight  years  of  age  to  earn  suf- 
ficient to  eke  out  a  livelihood. 

Men  field-laborers  earn,  when  employed,  20  cents  for  nine  hours'  work, 
women  12  cents,  and  children  6  cents. 

DE0ENI9IAL  EXPORTS. 

I  herewith  submit  a  statement  of  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States 
for  the  decennial  ended  1886 : 


1877...^ 

InoreaM 


Qnuitity. 


POttfUlf. 

8,808,666 
24, 667, 266 


21,258,600 


Value. 


$156.235  07 
546,491  08 


391,256  01 


AveraeeperlOO 
poanaa,iiic1a- 
Bive  of  pack- 
ages, a«  per  de- 
oUu^d  valae. 


$4  70 
220 
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EKhibiting  the  gradual  bat  great  iucrease  of  exports  of  sagar  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  steady  but  serious  fall  in  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle. It  may  be  noted  that,  in  1883,  lG,ri95,9L6  pounds  gave  $631,854.18; 
in  1886,  24,567,266  pounds  gave  $546,491.08,  causing  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  interests  of  commerce  generally. 

0HB8TBR  B.  JACKSON, 

CansuL 
United  States  Oonsulate, 

AnHguOy  January  28, 1887. 


Amounts  and  value$  of  sugar  exported  from  the  eonsular  district  of  Anttgna 

decennial  ended  1886. 


the 


u 


1 


Yeara. 


1877. 
187S 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
18M 


To  all  couotries. 


Qaantity. 


Pound*. 
20.015,666 
21, 480,582 
20, 459, 166 
29,648,750 
20,385.833 
80, 135, 083 
24.804,250 
32, 368, 666 
27.868,441 
W,  571, 716 


OffiofAl 
yalue. 


$816, 
776, 

1.064, 

1,070, 
735, 

1.047. 
894, 
698, 
625, 
620. 


006  80 
664  00 
616  00 
500  80 
260  00 
830  00 
763  20 
907  24 
167  56 
870  40 


To  the  ITnited  Sute*. 


QaMitity. 


Pounds. 

a.  808, 666 

5,769.916 

8,562.000 

13,930.250 

11.793.250 

18,047. 583 

16.665,916 

23,064,483 

21, 838, 566 

24,567.266 


OffiolAl 
▼aloe. 


$132,384  00 
208, 787  «0 
309,532  80 
502.468  80 
425^  188  80 
628,053  90 
601.267  20 
498^192  84 
489.064  72 
625^904  20 


Declared 
▼mine. 


$156.285  07 
287.06187 
287,309  18 
587,738  61 
462,368  3! 

.*«43.957  7l 
631,854  111 
567.06101 
510,61115 
546, 481  M 


Imports  at  Antigua  for  the  ifear  ending  December  31,  1686. 


Articles. 


ArtieUs^  first  €iass,  specific 
duties. 

Ale  and  beer tana.. 

Do dosa.. 

Bread  and  biacoita . .  poanda . 

Beef do... 

Batter do... 

Bricks  and  tilea  .  .thooaand. 
Cattle head. 

Candles : 

Tallow poanda . 

Other do... 

Com baahela. 

CoflTee  and  cocoa. . . .pounds. 

Cheeae do... 

Coal tona. 

Cisan pounds. 

Fish: 

Dried.. qaintals,  112  lbs. 

Pickled barrela. 


Qaantity. 


16i 

2,910 

496,427 

45,078 

66,503 

200,360 
67 

28,580 

8.121 

40,969 

15*771 

23,225 

7207o 
351 

12,3901 

3,566 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$1,264  80 
6,003  72 

15, 028  16 
2,402  66 

11, 720  46 

1,994  60 
1,381  00  { 

2,695  96 

886  80 

22,827  48 

21,712  16 

2,864  70 

8,168  24 

335  40 

80,845  96 

10, 822  38 


$118  80 
479  88 

2,782  77 
458  754 

1,407  824 

225  401 
75  371 

570  15 
214  034 
2, 776  104 

444  90 

624  34 

406  184 

60  24 

8,205  584 

1, 727  524 


Whence  imported. 


United  Kinjsdom  and  British  West 

Indies. 
United  Kingdom.  British  and  Datch 
West  Indies. 
United   Kingdom,    United    States, 

British  and  Dutch  West  Indies. 
United  States,  British   and  Datoh 

West  Indies. 
United    Kingdom.    United    States. 

British  Korth  America,  mod  Dutch 

West  Indies. 
United  Kingdom.  Dutch  West  la- 
dies. 
British.   French,  and  Dutch  West 

Indies. 

United  States,  Dutch  We^t  Indies. 
United  Kingdom.  United  States. 
United  States,  British  North  Amer- 

lca,|Brltlsh  and  Dutch  West  Indies. 
United    Kingdom.    United    States. 

British  and  Dutch  West  Indies. 
United   Kingdom,    United    States. 

Britbh  North  America. 
United    Kingdom,    United    States. 

British  West  Indies. 
United    Kingdom,   United    States. 

French  and  Dutch  West  Indies. 

United    Kingdom.   United    States, 

British-North  America,  and  British 

West  Indies. 
United  States,  British  North  Amer 

ica,  British  Dutch    and    French 

West  Indies. 
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Imports  at  Antigua  far  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886 — Continaed. 


Articles. 


ArtielUt  ptH  dau^  nteifit 
<(ufiM— CoDtinaea. 

Floor: 

Whoat barrels.. 


Ryo 


.do.. 


FmitA,  dried  and  preserved, 
poands. 

Hams,  tongaos,   and  bacon 
pounds. 

Horses head.. 

Meal  (com) barrels.. 

Lard pounds.. 

Males head.. 

Oil-meal pounds.. 

Oils: 

Paint,  &A^ gallons.. 

Kerosene do — 

Oats bushels.. 


Peas  and  beans do — 

Pork pounds.. 

Potatoes bairels.. 

Rice pounds.. 

Spirits: 

Rom. gallons.. 

Brandy do 

Gin do 

Whisky do — 

Sweetened  liquors  .do 

Sugar,  refined pounds. . 


Soap 


.do.... 


Tallow do 

Tea .do 

Tobacco: 

Leaf do 

Manufactured do 

Wood: 

White  pine  and  spruce, 
feet, 

Pitch  pine feet. . 

Cypress  and  Wallaba 

sningles,  number. 
Cedar  and  pine  shingles, 

number. 
Hoops number.. 

Stayes do 

Shocks. bundles.. 

8Mond  sIm«,  duty  ad  vaio- 

rem. 
Aerated  waters 


Quantity. 


16,057^ 
15 
12,32U 

24,159} 

4 

7,197 

40,310 

28 
401,745 

5,156 

42,324 

742 

880 

400,002 
7471 

606,005 

65,053} 

I,128i 

5,236i 

5,218 

101 
33,457} 

153,581 

9,893 
5,381 

67,106 
735} 
1,009,928 

271,713 

201,100 

584,500 

279,800 

8,000 

11,364 


Boots  and  shoes — 
Carriages  and  carts. 


$71,337  14 
50  00 
1,193  00 

2,742  30 

764  40 
21, 177  94 

2,360  46 

8,360  00 
6,727  66 

2,969  94 

4,366  30 

297  52 

1. 147  66 

25.144  92 
1,667  42 

11, 539  52 

11.262  42 

2,443  06 

2,790  96 

7,806  42 

24  00 
1, 422  44 

7,362  62 

707  58 
1,462  60 

6,458  82 

401  64 

16,288  74 

5,193  20 

1,124  00 

1,817  86 

4,172  56 

892  00 

5^044  80 

2,830  32 

16,724  88 

1,388  94 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$21,511  92 
16  87} 
554  44} 

538  07} 

32  40 
3, 950  84} 

932  82 

151  20 
858  24 

587  42 

2.380  72 

48  73} 

55  55 

4, 973  92} 
320  76 

3, 052  52} 

20,541  06 

9G4  13 

3, 323  22 

3,172*77 

14  06} 
772  08 

1,680  66} 

222  59 
516  69 

6,855  07} 
82  74 
1,764  24 

611  84 

226  24 

828  77 
377  73} 
13  49} 
1,534  14 

*     152  81 
1,128  92} 
93  75} 


Whence  imported. 


United  States,  British,  Dutch,  and 

French  West  Indies. 
United  States. 

United  Kinplom,  United  States,  Ma- 
deira, British  and  Danish  West 
Indies. 

United  Klnt^dom,  United  States,  and 
British  West  Indies. 

United  States,  British  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  Statea, 
British  and  Dutch  West  Indies. 

United  Kjnf^dom,  United  States, 
Dutch  West  Indies. 

British  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom.  United  States,  and 
British  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
British  and  French  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Dutch  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
British  North  America,  British 
West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom.  United  States,  Ma- 
doira.  British  and  Dutch  West 
Indies. 

United  Kingdom.UnitedSUtes,  Brit- 
ish and  Dutch  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom.  United  States,  Ma- 
deira, British  North  America, 
French  and  Dutch  West  Indies. 

Unite<1  Kingdom,  British  and  Dutch 
West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom,  British  and  French 
West  Indies. 

United  Kinedom, British  and  French 
West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom,  French  and  Dutch 
West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom,  British  West  In- 
dies. 

British  and  Dutch  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
British  and  Dutch  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
British  and  Dutch  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom.  United  SUtes, 
British  and  Danish  West  Indies. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

United  States^ritish  North  Amer- 
fea,  British  West  Indies. 

United  States. 

United  States,  British  West  Indiea 


United  States,  British  North  Amer- 
ica, British  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom,  British  West  In- 
dies. 

British  North  America  and  British 
West  Indies. 

United  States  and  British  West  In- 
dies. 

United  Kingdom,  British  and  French 

AVest  Indies. 
United    Kingdom,    United    States, 

British  West  Indies. 
United  Kingdom,  British  and  Dntch 

West  Indies. 
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Imports  at  Antigua  for  (he  year  ending  December  31,  1886 — Continned. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Seeond  elaat,  duty  ad  valo- 
ram— Oontinved. 


Cottons,  woolenSf  Sto 

Drags  ftnd  ohemicals 

Estotes  stores 

Empty  Mid  other  psok*ges  . 
Earthenware  and  glassware 


Fancy  goods  and  toys. 


Famiture 


Groceries  and  confections 


Hardware 

Haberdashery  and  millinery. 


Jewdry,  silver,  and  plate. 
Leather  and  saddlery  .... 


Matches  ..* 

Mats,  hats,  brooms,  and  bas- 
kets. 
Musical  instmments 


Naval  stores. 


Paint  and  varnish 
Perfumery 


Stationery  and  wrapping  pa- 
per. 

Tombstones 

Wine 


Third  eloM,  d%Uy  free. 
Books  


Imports  by  public 

Imports  by  the  governor 

Imports  for  the  navy 

Manures 


Machinery  for  sugar  making. 

Ouions 

Sundries 


Total. 

-| 


Value. 


|87,U5  44 
4,748  08 
^009  32 
4,748  02 
S,834  82 

8,874  80 

8,066  48 

10, 584  10 


6,670  02 

7,987  84 

1, 178  42 

900  04 

5,470  30 

19,8^  90 
1,082  00 
8,888  50 


Amount  of 
duties. 


831,814  00 


$5,901  92 
320  64 
342  79 
820  50 
302  87i 

201  63 

240  78 

006  37 


10, 917  48 

1,180  991 

44,825  74 

8,026  781 

1,225  48 

82  71 

4,440  64 

300  14 

1,079  60 
Oil  48 

HI  024 
41  3l| 

1,164  40 

74  03 

4,838  24 

290  171 

2,107  88 

145  491 

2,068  04 

180  71 

4,462  02 

300  811 

210  30 
3,279  12 

14  OOi 
873  91 

114,778  79 


Whence  imporCad. 


United    Kingdom,    United    States. 

British  and  Dutch  West  Indies. 
United    Kingdom,    United    Stato, 

British  and  French  West  Indies. 
United    Kingdom,    United  States. 

Britishjand  Dutch  West  Indies. 
(Tnited    Kingdom,    United   States, 

British,  snd  French  West  Indies. 
United   Kingdom,    United    SUtet, 

British,  French,  and  Danish  West 

Indies. 
United    Kingdom.    United   States, 

Madeira,    British,    French,    and 

Danish  West  Indies. 
United  Kingdom,    United    States, 

Madeira,  British,  and  Dutch  West 

Indies. 
United    Kingdom.    United    States, 

Madeira.  British  North  America, 

and  West  Indies. 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  snd 

British  West  Indies. 
United    Kingdom,    United    Statei, 

British,  French,  and  Dutch  West 

Indies. 
United  Kingdom,  United  Stotes,  snd 

Dutch  West  Indies. 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  sad 

British  West  Indies. 
United  Kingdom  snd  United  Ststee. 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  snd 

West  Indies. 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Ma- 
deira, ana  West  Indies. 
United    Kingdom.    United    States, 

British  North  America,  and  Brit> 

ish  West  Indies. 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  snd 

British  West  Indies. 
United  Kingdom,  United  Statea,  and 

West  Indies. 
United  Kingdom.  United  States,  snd 

British  West  Indies. 
United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Ma- 
deira, and  West  Indies. 


United  Kingdom,  United  SUtee,  and 
British  West  Indies. 

Do. 
United  Kingdom. 

Do. 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
British  West  Indies. 

Do. 
British  West  Indies,  and  Madeira. 
United  Kingdom  and  West  Indies. 
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Exporiafrom  Antigua  for  ike  year  ending  December  31, 1886. 


ArtiolM. 

Quantity. 

Valne,  in- 
olvding  coata 
and  charges. 

Whither  exported.    . 

Asses head.. 

TTifloA and  nkinfi 

7 

$50  40 
1, 113  24 

1,935  60 
105, 141  60 

2.351  04 

519, 162  00 

37. 618  80 

11,968  80 

52,120  80 

5.419  92 

29.611  94 

British  West  Indies. 

United  States,    United    Kingdom.  British 

HorsM head.. 

Molaasea pancheona . . 

Pineapplea barrels.. 

Sugar hogaheada.. 

Do tieroea.. 

Do iMurela.. 

m 

Do baga.. 

Sondriea,  produce  of  colony . . 

24 
7.3011 

958 
12,361 
1,334 
2.493* 

7,239 

Norih  America. 
West  Indies. 
United  States,  ^itiah  North  America,  Weat 

Indies. 
United  SUtes.  United  Kingdom.  West  Indies. 
United  States.  United  Kingdom. 

Do. 
United    States,   United    Kingdom,  British 

North  America^est  Indies. 
United    Stetes.    United    Kingdom,  British 

North  America. 
United    Statea,    United    Kingdom,  British 

North  America,  West  Indies. 
United    States.    United    Kingdom.  British 

North  America,  Weat  Indiea. 

Total 

766,494  14 

Namgaiian  at  the  port  of  Antigua  for  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1886. 


^3ll. 

From  or  to- 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

■* 

Flag. 

Steamera. 

Sailing  Teasels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  yeaaela. 

Britiah     . . . 

United  Kingdom  . . 
British  West  Indies. 
French    West  In- 
dies. 
MadoirA ..» 

No. 
0 
138 
8 

I 

Tons. 

7.340 
149. 708 

8,622 

960 

No. 
2 
249 
28 

1 
5 

Tons. 

552 

11,338 

1,666 

134 
1,026 

No, 

Tons, 

No. 
6 
212 
20 

Tom. 
1,193 
4,802 
867 

142 
11 

1 

1 
1 

153.278 
11,818 

960 
987 
687 

United  States 

16 

2 

28 

10 
22 

4,274 
453 

Daniah  Weat  Indiea. 
Britiah   North 

America. 
Other  Dorta 

12 

2 
22 

1,238 

14 
6,866 

3,463 
721 

An*<ri4A>i 

United  Statea  and 
West  Indies. 

United  Statea 

Weat  Indiea 

6,866 

Norwegian... 

al 

445 

1 
21 

480 
1,044 

1 

445 

1 
21 

480 

Other 

West  Indies    and 
other  porta. 

1,044 

157 

1*7.076 

343 

23,838 

167 

167,076 

887 

23,168 

Importe  and  exports  between  Antigua  and  the  United  States  for  1886. 


Articles. 


Firit  cUutt  dutise  tp^eijle. 

Bread  and  biaooita ponnda.. 

Beef  •...>>.-•••-.....••.'.'........................... ..do.... 

Batter do.... 

Gandlea: 

Tallow do.... 

Other do.... 

Com buahela.. 

Coffoe  and  ooooa poonda.. 

Cheeae do 

Coala tona.. 

Cigars pounds.. 

Fish: 

Dried 112-ponnd  quintals.. 

Pickled rbarreis.. 


Imports. 


Amount. 


487,252 
41,706 
24,794 

28,660 

40 

89,604 

6.040 

19,800 

140 

2 


28} 
168l 


Value. 


$14,256  62 
2,288  68 
8.208  74 

2,608  08 

4  00 

21,948  28 

476  78 

2.439  72 

420  00 

6  00 

124  94 
4,475  60 


Value  ex- 
porta. 
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Imports  and  exports  hetioetn  Antigua  and  the  Untied  States  for  1886 — Continaed. 


' 


Articles 


First  class,  duties  spseific—Conthmed. 
Flonr: 

Wheat..... barrels. 

Rye <lo... 

Frait,  dried  and  preserved pounds. 

Hams,  tongues,  and  baoon do... 

Horses head. 

Hides  and  sldns .*. 

Kerosene  (Ameiioan) icallons. 

Lard poonds. 

Limejoioe 

Heal ;... barrels. 

Molasses 

Oil  meal pounds. 

Oils gallons. 

Oats bushels. 

Peas  and  beans do... 

Pork pounds. 

Potatoes do... 

Sugar: 

Refined do... 

Husooyado  and  other do... 

do... 

do... 


Soap 

Tea 

Tobacco: 

Leaf do... 

HanoCMtared do  .. 

Wood: 

White  pine  and  spmce feet. 

Pitch  pine do... 

Shingles,  cypress nnmber. 

Shingles,  cedar  and  pine do... 

Shocks bundles. 

Second  class,  ad  valorem  dutif. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carriages  and  carts 

Cottons  and  woolens 

Drags  and  chemicals -. 

estates  stores 

Bmpty  and  other  packages 

Barthenand  glass  ware 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

Furniture 

Groceries  and  confecti<Mis t. 

Hardware 

Haberdashery  and  milllneiy 

Jewelry,  silver,  and  plate 

Leather  and  saddlery. j 

Hatches 

Hats,  bats,  brooms,  and  baskets 

Musical  instruments 

Kaval  stores 

Paint  and  varnish 

Pencnery 

Stetiouery  and  wrapping  paper 

w iae  ........................................................... 


Third  cUtsSt  diitiffrcs. 


Books 

Imports  by  Pubar 

Haohinery  ibr  sugar  making. 

Hanures 

Sundries 


T«tal 


Imports. 


Amount. 


16,5241 
15 
792| 
13,067 
2 


42,248 
19,978 


6.702i 


881,425 
202i 
570 
543 

899,217 
249 

23,831 


1,129 
166 

67,106 
718 

493,066 
271,718 
119,100 
100,000 
10,264 


ValuA. 


$60,180  80 

60  00 

100  56 

1,354  68 

450  00 


4,399  58 
2,813  190 


19, 478  32 


6,283  78 
258  00 
239  28 
674  28 
25,074  12 
560  40 

1,051  22 


45  00 
87  74 

6,458  32 
380  70 

0,399  54 

5,193  ao 

888  00 

174  08 

4,556  80 


1,622M 

954  82 

647  38 

904  52 

822  28 

715  32 

249  62 

855  42 

465  64 

1,686  68 

668  68 

134  70 

20  60 

50  40 

1,660  00 

33  76 

54  50 

471  76 

67  00 

064  60 

1,072  66 

006  88 


87  00 
648  14 

60  62 
847  76 

43  88 


226^680  60 


Value  ex- 
ports. 


$1.289  22 


23  69 


546, 491  U 


M36  00 


661,122  61 
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Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  disWiet  of  Antigua  to  the  United  JStates  during 

the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  Decemher  31, 1886. 


▲rtiolea 


Hides  and  skim. 

Limejoioe 

Moltoass 

Buw 

Wme  (retnrnsd) 


Totol «L.... 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Decrease. 
Increase . 


Qoartem  ending- 


Mar.  81. 


$287  80 

23  eo 


81,054  68 


81, 816  08 
79, 826  61 


48^610  68 


JnneSOi. 


$248  81 


8,182  68 

232,686  44 

186  05 


236,108tf8 
247,410  04 


11,220  06 


Sept.  80. 


1618  19 


241,983  10 


242,601  29 
182,650  29 


69,951  00 


Deo.8L 


$189  42 


40, 816  86 


41,006  28 
3,618  06 


87,888  22 


TotaL 


$1,289  22 

23  60 

3.182  68 

646^491  08 

186  05 


661,122  63 
618, 514  00 


69,730  69 
97,839  22 


Declared  value  of  exports  from  ike  consular  agency  of  Portsmouth  (Dominica)  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  Decemher  31, 1886. 


Artlolea. 

Qoaitsra 

-aii«- 

TOUL 

Mar.  81. 

Jane  30. 

Sept.  80. 

Deo.  81. 

Itime  Jaioe.  conoentrated 

$90  15 

|00  15 

flMncraa  Rntl  othnr  fruitS   .....,wt 

$151  77 

151  77 

Snirar.  museoTiido. 

$588  81 

688  81 

Total 

588  31 
137  74 

00  15 
61  20 

151  77 
618  21 

880  88 

Total  for  nreoedins  vear . ......... 

Decrease 

861  44 

861  44 

Increase 

460  57 

28  95 

189  52 

Declared  value  of  exports  from  (he  consular  agency  of  Nevis  to  the  United  States  during 

the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  December  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


dashew  nats. 

Hides 

Limes 

Potatoes 

Sugar 

Tamarinds... 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase 


Qoarters  ending— > 


Mar.SL 


$118  85 


8,007  99 


8,121  84 
15,256  10 


12,184  26 


Jane  80. 


$8  25 
88  88 


68^258  66 
21  18 


58,871  82 
88,988  87 


24,882  95 


Sept.  80. 


$19,588  98 


49,688  98 
29,11108 


20.472  85 


Dec  81. 


$21  60 

2  00 

22,800  86 


22,824  46 
9,370  42 


12,95^04 


TotaL 


$8  25 

202  73 

21  60 

200 

138,146  84 

21  13 


183,402  05 
87,726  47 


67,809  84 
12,184  26 


940 
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Declared  value  ofexporUfrom  the  ooneular  ageney  of  Moniserrat  to  ike  UtUUd  StaUs  dur- 
ing thefowr  quarters  of  the  year  ended  DeoemberSl,  1886. 


Artiolea. 


Frait^ereen 
Limejaioe  . 


MolMsea 
Oil  of  leinoDB.  wild 
Pbmpbate ruok  ... 
Sd^ar,  musoovado . 
Sundries 


Total 

Total  1885 


Decreaae 
Increase. 


Qaarttts  ending- 


Mar.  8L 


$2,488  30 


583  88 

3,002  50 

1,871  34 

22  84 


7,728  »4 
10,485  44 


2,756  50 


June  80. 


$728  38 


3,602  50 
15,688  34 


10.018  22 
10.238  21 


660  01 


Sept  30. 


$188  08 
28  80 
87  00 


6,006  00 
23,830  9^ 
24  ST 


31,081  61 
25^182  66 


5,880  05 


Dee.  81. 


$5,261  84 


8,608  78 
40  28 


8,900  90 
402  12 


8,498  18 


Total 


$198  06 

7,758  84 

818  S8 

56S98 

18.618  Ot 

44,680  38 

87  81 


67,828  ^ 
55,328  23 


2.756  58 
14.057  24 


Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  coneular  agency  of  Dominica  (Boeeau)  to  the  Umiiei 
Staiee  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  Deoomher  31,  li^. 


1 


Articles. 


Bay  leaves 

Cocoa 

CoflTee 

Cassia. 

Essential  oil  of  limes 

Fruit: 

Oranges 

Other 

Lime  Juioe,  concentrated. 

Limejaioe,  raw 

Orange  Joice 

Sugar,  muscovado 

Sperm  oil. ........  -...-.... 

Tamarinds 


Totol 

Total  lor  preceding  year 


Decrease. 
Increase 


Quarters  ending- 


Mar.  31. 


$2,868  80 
778  08 


1,439  84 


610  00 
49  50 


9,053  43 


14.794  65 
12,790  46 


2,004  19 


Jane  30. 


$1,875  64 

1,701  67 

49  00 

75  92 

72  00 


560  66 


70, 370  04 

0,206  88 

15  75 


83,427  45 
81,284  83 


7,857  88 


Sept  30. 


$232  66 


2,870  29 

96  16 

6,613  79 

108  88 


49, 387  49 


69,408  27 
60,195  77 


787  50 


DecSL 


$451  25 


8,880  35 

65  07 

6,583  92 


8  00 
876  77 


11,760  26 
11,811  91 


148  85 


TofcsL 


$4,938  38 

2,474  75 

49  00 

75  93 

72  08 

8,090  48 

161  13 

14,868  28 

158  38 

300 

129.788  73 

9,206  88 

16  7S 


108.390  63 
175,882  97 


6.492  34 


* 


There  were  no  exports  from  the  consular  agency  of  Angailla  to  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 1886. 
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BAHAMAS, 

Rep<yrtof  Consul  McLain  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Bahama  Isl- 
ands for  1886. 

OENEBAL  OOMMEBGE. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  general  trade  of  the  Bahamas  during 
1886,  as  compared  with  1885,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  subjoined 
statement : 


1885 

1886 ; 

Decrease 


Exports. 


1831,718 
740.004 


91,114 


It  is  bat  just,  however,  to  say  that  1885,  with  which  the  comparison  is 
natarally  made,'  was  an  exceptionally  prosperous  year,  the  volume  of 
tratle  daring  that  period  being  larger  than  during  any  previous  year 
since  1877.  The  trade  daring  the  year  just  ended  was  qnite  above  the 
average,  the  exports  being  $740,000,  as  against  $595,000  in  1884,  and 
the  imports  $919,000,  as  against  $882,000. 

GENERAL  IMPORTS. 

The  foregoing  decrease  of  $220,000  in  the  imports  of  the  colony  is  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  followicg  articles  mainly,  viz,  ale,  beer  and  spirits, 
coffee,  lumber,  kerosene,  provisions,  rice,^hingles,  specie,  sugar,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  wines.  There  was  a  small  increase  in  certain  articles,  as 
cattle,  coal,  hay,  ice,  fertilizers,  woolen  goods,  linens,  cottons,  hard- 
ware, &c.;  but  the  net  decrease  was  as  above  stated.  It  is  well  to 
note  the  fact,  however,  that  one-half  the  loss  was  in  the  single  item  of 
^^  specie,"  the  amount  imported  in  1885  being  $151,000,  made  necessary 
by  the  failure  of  the  colonial  bank  in  that  year,  as  explained  in  my  last 
rei)ort,  whilst  the  importation  in  1886  was  only  $35,000. 

GENERAL  EXPORTS. 

The  decrease  in  exports,  viz,  $91,000,  was  made  up  largely  of  fruit, 
salt,  and  a  few  other  other  articles,  the  falling  off  in  pine-apples  alone 
reaching  $88,000.  There  was  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  oranges, 
sponges,  specie,  and  woods. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  is  presented  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 


1885 

1886 

Deorease t 


Bxports. 


1624,806 
606,611 


10.295 
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mPOKTS 

The  deorease  in  imports  from  the  United  States  daring  the  year  wu 
about  as  follows,  viz,  cattle,  $900;  corn  meal  and  faominy,  96,000;  , 
Sour,  $20,000 ;  lumber,  $8,000 :  salt  meat,  $4,000 ;  sandry  provisions, 
$(1,000;  rice, $3,000 ;  shingles, $4,500;  specie,$17,000;  tobacco,$4,500; 
wines,  $1,500.  At  the  same  time  there  was  an  increase  as  follows:  Ale 
atid  porter,  $1,300;  coal,  $1,100;  hay,$HOO;  fertilizers,  $1,100;  spirits, 
$2,000;  sugar,  $4,000;  tea,  $700;  woolens,  cottons,  linens,  hardware, 
&c.,  $18,000;  net  loss,  $77,000. 

The  specie  im|iorted  f^m  the  TTuited  States  in  1885  wan  $82,000,  m 
against  $35,000  in  1886,  the  former  large  snm  being  needed  to  help  tide 
over  the  failure  of  the  public  bank.  The  decrease  in  the  importAtion 
of  provisions,  anoanting  to  about  $40,000,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  local  crops  were  better  than  asual,  whilst  in  1885  they  were  nearly 
a  failure.  The  increase  of  $18,000  in  woolen  and  other  goods  shows  an 
increasing  demand  for  American  manafactures  which  is  very  gratifying. 
The  consumption  of  American  ale;  beer,  and  whisky  is  likewise  increaB- 
ing. 

EXPORTS. 

Ad  examination  of  the  statistics  of  1885  and  1886  jointly  shows  that 
whilst  in  some  articles  of  export  there  was  a  targe  falling  off  io  1886, 
yet  in  others  there  was  a  decided  increase.  Pineapples  decreased  by 
'$58,000;  preserved  frnits,  $16,000;  and  sponges,  $33,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  oranges  increased  by  $11,000;  turtle-shell,  $7,000 ;  woods, 
$5,000 ;  specie,  $12,000;  also  a  large  increase  in  cotton  and  in  sundry 
articles.  The  net  loss  in  exports  was  $19,295,  which  was  less  than 
might  have  been  expected  during  a  season  of  marked  general  deprea- 
sion  in  the  colony. 

PmSAI^LES  AND  oBAnass. 

These  are  the  two  principal  frnits  exported  from  t^e  colony,  tlie  ship- 
ment of  cocoanuts  and  bananas  being  only  nominal.  The  pineapple 
crop  of  1886  was  a  large  one,  but  it  did  not  realize  the  growers  and 
shippers  as  nmoh  as  usual. 

I'rices  ruled  low  in  the  United  States,  whitlier  nearly  all  the  fruit  in 
sent.  There  was  an  nuasaal  tendency  in  the  fruit  to  deeay  qnickly,  and 
quantities  remained  unsold  in  the  smaller  settlements,  the  cultivators 
not  being  able  to  inform  foreign  purchasers  of  the  quantity  available 
for  the  market.  To  obviate  this  latter  difficulty  hereafter,  the  governor 
has  directed  the  officials  bu  the  outlying  pine- growing  islands  to  report  to 
liini,  early  in  the  sotson,  the  probable  amount  available  for  market  in 
theirrespectivelocalities,  so  that  intending  purchasers  may  have  proper 
information  on  this  subject. 

The  orauge  crop  was  the  largest  one  since  the  destruction  of  many 
orctiards  a  few  years  ago  by  the  scale  insect,  which  fact  shows  that  this 
industiy  is  recovering  its  former  degree  ol  prosperity.  The  shipment 
of  oranges  in  18S6  exceeded  by  80  per  cent,  that  of  either  1884  or  188S. 
The  average  price  obtained  was  about  $5  per  thousand  on  shipboard. 


There  was  an  increase  of  about  $10,000  over  1 886  iu  the  total  value 
of  sponges  shipped,  although  there  has  t>een  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
better  varieties,  such  as  wool,  velvet,  and  reef.    The  industry  is  receiv- 
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in*?  serioas  iojary  at  the  Lands  of  the  sponge  divers,  who  are  gathering 
many  immature  sponges,  which,  if  left  to  grow  for  another  year,  would 
become  much  more  valuable.  There  is  need  of  legislation  to  prevent 
this  spoliation  of  the  beds,  and  there  is  a  probability  that  the  colonial 
legislature  will  look  after  the  matter. 

SALT. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  salt  of  at  least  20  per  cent, 
rn  value,  and  still  greater  in  the  amount  shipped, the  shipment  in  1886 
being  only  184:,000  bushels  as  against  238,000  in  1885.  Prices  here  have 
ruled  low,  being  about  6^  cents  per  bnshel  on  shipboard.  There  can 
be  no  substantial  increase  in  the  trade  so  long  as  our  tariff  of  6  cents 
per  bushel  continues  to  deprive  the  colonists  of  the  market  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  A  moderate  quantity  will  continue  to  be  shipped  from 
time  to  time  in  vessels  going  north,  othei-wise  in  ballast,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  freight. 

The  prices  realized  here  are  simply  enough  to  induce  makers  to  con- 
tinue to  rake  the  salt,  because  they  have  no  other  means  of  earning 
even  a  meager  livelihood. 

WOODS; 

The  trade  in  dye  and  cabinet  woods,  such  as  braziletto,  logwood,  ce- 
dar, lignuin-vitae,  mahogany,  &c.,  revived  somewhat  during  the  year, 
the  value  of  those  exported  peaching  $28,000  as  against  less  than  $10,C00 
in  1885.  After  deducting  some  that  came  into  the  colony  in  vessels  in 
distress  and  in  wrecks,  there  was  still  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent 
in  the  woods  shipped.  Nearly  all  this  export  of  woods  is  now  going  to 
the  United  States,  whereas  it  formerly  went  to  England. 

With  industry  and  a  little  capital  this  trade  might  be  much  increased. 

AGBIGUIiTXTBE. 

The  general  food  crop  of  the  colony  was  good  during  1886,  the  corn 
crop  being  much  above  the  average.  This  caused  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  provisions  imported  from  the  United  States.  The 
agricultural  condition  of  the  colony  is  undoubtedly  slowly  improving, 
although  the  people  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
much  preferring  to  search  the  sea  for  its  wealth  of  sponges,  turtles, 
shells,  and  wrecks.  The  decreasing  value  of  their  marine  industries, 
however,  is  gradually  leading  the  colonists  into  agriculture,  and  many 
are  beginning  to  enlarge  the  cultivation  of  crops  less  perishable  than 
fruits.  Some  attention  is  being  given  to  the  growth  of  cotton  and  of 
sundry  fiber  plants,  the  latter,  it  is  believed,  promising  profitable  re- 
sults. A  more  hopeful  spirit  of  late  seems  to  be  pervading  the  agricult- 
ural portion  of  the  community. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  opening  of  1885  found  the  colony  in  an  encouraging  ccmdition 
financially,  its  public  debt  being  less  than  $300,000  and  the  annual  rev- 
enue sufficing  to  meet  current  expenditures  and  to  make  an  annual  re- 
duction of  the  debt.  The  failure  of  the  colonial  bank  in  March,  1885, 
and  the  a8sum]>tion  of  its  obligations  by  the  colony,  added  nearly  50 
per  cent,  to  the  public  debt,  and  increased  financial  burdens  generally. 
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The  debt  is  dow  about  $430,000,  or,  say,  $10  per  capita  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  revenue,  derived  mainly  from  import  duties  and  licenses, 
was  about  $210,000  in  1886,  which,  by  the  exercise  of  strict  economy, 
was  made  to  meet  the  current  expenses,  although  it  left  nothing  to  apply 
toward  the  liquidation  of  the  debt. 

STEAM  GOMMXJNIGATION. 

Kegular  steam  communication  was  had  during  the  year  between  New 
York  and  Nassau,  the  service  being  performed  by  the  New  York  and 
Cuba  Steamship  Line,  James  E.  Ward  &  Co.,  agents  at  New  York,  sail- 
ing under  the  American  flag.  The  ships  made  eighteen  trips  during 
the  year,  carrying  mails  under  a  contract  from  the  Bahamas  with  £«  W. 
Parsons,  esq.,  of  New  York,  receiving  about  $18,000  for  the  service  ren- 
dered. The  ships  are  first-class  in  every  respect,  *and  the  service  is 
I>eiforroed  with  great  promptness  and  regularity.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  trade  with  the  ITnited  States,  export  and  import,  goes  over  this 
line. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  a  pew  line  of  steamers  to  ply 
between  Tampa  and  Key  West,  Florida,  and  Nassau,  the  first  trip  being 
made  in  October  by  the  steamship  Lizzie  Henderson,  owned  by  Messrs. 
Miller  &  Henderson,  of  Tampa.  She  continues  to  run,  making  tri- 
mQuthly  trips,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  building  up  a  paying  freight  and 
passenger  business.  She  carries  a  mail.  The  service,  if  continued,  will 
be  of  great  convenience  to  the  Bahamas,  bringing  them  into  close  and 
si)eedy  communication  with  Southern  Florida,  which  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  this  colony.  This  line  receives  no^subsidy,  and  will  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  steamship  line  from  New  York. 

WRECKS   AND  CASUALTIES. 

Marine  disasters  to  American  vessels  have  occurred  in  about  the  usual 
number  in  these  dangerous  waters.  Nine  vessels  put  into  this  port  dur- 
ing 1886,  forced  to  seek  shelter  and  assistance  by  reason  of  stress  of 
weather  causing  accidents  at  sea.  Of  these,  two  were  condemned  as 
being  unseaworthy  and  not  worth  repairing ;  the  other  seven  made  re- 
pairs and  proceeded  on  their  voyage. 

Five  American  vessels  were  wrecked  and  became  total  losses  in  the 
Bahamas  during  1886.  They  were  as  follows,  viz:  The  bark  Cyclone, 
of  New  York,  800  tons,  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  with  a  cargo 
of  2,900  bales  of  cotton  ;  the  schooner  Horace  B.  Sturgis,  of  Augusta, 
Me.,  592  tons,  from  Baltimore  to  Sagua  la  Grande,  with  cargo  of  coal 
and  cooperage;  the  schooner  Sylvan  us  G.  Haskell,  of  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  330 
tons,  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  cargo  of  railroad  iron :  the  schooner 
Florence  L.  Genovar,  of  New  York,  426  tons,  from  Philadelphia  to  Key 
West,  cargo  of  coal ;  the  bark  Nicolai,  of  Philadelphia,  of  750  tons,  &om 
Port  au  Prince  to  New  York,  cargo  of  logwood.  No  lives  were  lost  in 
any  of  these  disasters.  All  the  cargoes  were  substantially  salved,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Florence  L.  Genovar,  over  $50,000  being  paid  in  sal- 
vages thereon  to  Bahamian  wreckers.  Fifty-eight  destitute  seamen 
were  cared  for  at  this  consulate.  The  number  of  seamen  arriving  at 
Nassau  in  American  vessels  in  1886  was  2,756. 

AMERICAN  VISITOBS. 

The  number  of  strangers  who  sought  Nassau  for  a  winter  sojourn 
during  January,  February,  March,  April,  November,  and  December,  of 
1886,  was  somewhat  smaller  than  usual.    As  long  as  infrequent  com- 
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munication  with  the  United  States  exists,  and  there  is  no  cable  line  to 
connect  Nassau  with  the  outside  world,  there  will  be  comparatively  few 
winter  visitors  to  Nassau,  notwithstanding  its  mild  and  equable  climate. 
The  dread  of  a  sea  voyage  may  deter  some  from  coming  hither,  but  far 
more  will  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that  we  are  so  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  telegraphic 
communication  in  the  near  future.  Quick  steam  communication  with 
Florida,  would  help,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  not  obviate  the  difficulty. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  United  States  have  a  large  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  this 
colony.  During  1886  there  were  34  arrivals  of  American  steamships  from 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  29  departures  <for  the  same,  repre- 
senting a  tonnage  of  65,460  tons.  There  were  also,  during  the  same 
period,  30  arrivals  and  departures  of  American  steamships  to  and  from 
West  Indian  i)orts,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  50,437  tons.  Our  flag  was 
also  well  represented  in  Bahamian  waters  by  sailing  vessels,  there  being 
184  arrivals  and  departures  of  such  vessels  in  1886,  with  a  tonnage  of 
23,453  tons,  from  American  ports.  Thirty-seven  also  arrived  and  cleared 
for  other  West  Indian  ports.  The  British  steamers  arriving  and  depart- 
ing numbered  45,  with  a  tonnage  of  27J000  tons,  while  the  sailing  ves- 
sel numbered  4^,  with  33,000  tonnage. 

Our  tonnage  engaged  in  the  coloni^  trade  is  more  than  double  that 
of  Oreat  Britain,  as  seen  below,  viz : 

Tonnage  of  United  States,  1886..: 139,350 

Tonnage  of  BritiBh  flag,  1886 - 61,000 

This  is  a  most  gratifying  condition,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  is  a  British  colony. 

FUTUBE  PBOSPEOTS. 

The  Bahamas  are  slowly  recovering  from  the  depression  and  incon- 
venience caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Colonial  Bank  in  March,  1885. 
The  wreck  of  this  institution  was  a  severe  blow  to  many  of  the  material 
interests  of  the  colony,  causing,  as  it  did,  a  great  stringency  in  monetary 
circles,  a  widespread  impairment  of  confidence,  and  a  general  stagnation 
in  business.  Although  much  inconvenience  is  still  felt  by  the  want  of 
banking  facilities,  the  people  are  accommodating  themselves  to  the  new 
order  of  things  and  are  more  hopeful  for  the  future. 

The  depression  will  soon  pass  entirely  away  and  better  times  will  suc- 
ceed. Much  economy  is  being  practiced,  made  necessary  by  past 
events,  and  this  will  hasten  the  desired  result.  In  any  increased  pros- 
I>erity  of  the  Bahamas  the  United  States  will  largely  share,  and  we  will 
continue  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  monopolize  the  greater  portion 
of  the  trade  of  the  colony. 

THOS.  J.  MoLADSr,  Jb., 

Consul. 

United  States  Ognsulatb, 

Naaaauj  IT.  P.,  March  24, 1887. 

H.  Ex.  171 60 
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ImparU  at  Bahama  l8lamd$for  ike  fftar  ending  Dec^niber  31,  1886. 


i 


▲rtides. 


Qoantlty. 


Ale  and  porter dosenqmrU.. 

In  wood mUom.. 

Apples .barreto., 

Beans  and  peas DaaneJs. 

BUooit  and  broad : 

Fanoy pounds. 

Common bMrels. 

Brandy gallons. 

Baiter pounds. 

Candles do... 

Cattle number. 

Cheese pounds. 

Cigars number. 

Coffee pounds. 

Coal tons. 

Copper  and  yellow  metal. . . . .pounds. 

Com bushels. 

Com  meal  and  hominy barrels. 

Currants,  flgs,  and  raisins — pounds. 

Cotton bales. 

Fieh: 

Dried pounds. 

Salted bamU. 

Flour,  wheat .do... 

Gin,  whisky,  and  other  spiriu. gallons. 

Hay pounds,. 

Hulks  and  materials  of  vessels. value.. 

Ice tons. 

Lwrd pounds. 

Lumber feet. 

Manures value. 

Meat: 

Fresh pounds. 

Salted do... 

Miscellaneous value. 

Molasses gaUons. 


NaUs,iron pounds.. 

Oats  and  bran bushels.. 

Oils : 

Kerosene gallons.. 

Other do.... 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables.barrelB. . 

Printe<l  books value.. 

Rails,  iron tons.. 

Rice pounds.. 

Rum gaUons.. 

Shingles number.. 

Soap,  common pounds. 

Specie value. 

Sugar : 

Refined pounds. 

Not  refined do  .. 

Clayed do... 

Tea do... 

Tobacco ; 

Manufactured do... 

Unmanufactured do  .. 

Turtle  shell value. 

Wiues     gallons.. 

Woods,  dye,  &c tons 

Woolen  goods,  cottons,  linen,silk8,  hard 
wire,  earthenware,  dto.,  paying  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  viune. 

Totsl 


Value. 


842 

10,660 

IM 

961 

41,740 

680 

720 

07,476 

20,760 

144 

24,341 

88,080 

81,600 

622 

20,020 

4.732 

0,828 

8,786 

2,886 

42,182 

90 

28,288 

8;  870 

160,456 


$1,828  66 

4,683  96 

467  18 

1, 446  10 


2, 
1, 
1. 
1». 
2, 
4, 
2, 
2, 
6^ 
2, 

I 

81, 
112. 


734  96 
660  OOi 
864  20 
417  06 
288  10 
292  06] 
640  80 
748  00 
016  10 
340  00 
083  05 
666  00 
030  10 
900  00 
143  00 


1,001 

149,637 

1,081,700 


28,661 
651,660 


30,852 

75.860 
8,776 

40,619 
4,767 
1,740 


060 

1,266,881 

14,670 

654,000 
147,130 


165,531 

633,220 

164,000 

6.687 

78,348 
20,01U 


1,830 
195 


1,275  05 

720  00 

100,765  10 

8;  151  00 

1,590  98 

8.702  00 

1.703  00 
10, 137  06 
17, 350  10 

1,620  00 

5.923  06 

3^261  00 

6.088  00 

9.206  00 

2,486  05 
1,747,00 

4,880  06 
2,824  10 
4,103,05 
8,153  00 
23,948  00 
24.430  10 
9.021  00 

8,914  00 

6,040  10 

85^486  50 

7,250  00 

28,847  46 

8,234  10 

2,453  00 

16, 049  00 

3, 622  10 

097  00 

2,935  00 

8,607  00 

324, 91G  10 


919, 178  17 


Amount 
of  duties. 


$170  82 

1,299  62 

107  06 

58  40 

408  90 
885  80 

1,109  80 

3,931  00 
605  00 
350  40] 
608  10 
176  20 

2,12106 

Free 

826  001 

292  00 

4,765  05 

170  10 

Free 

224  00 

107  00 

25.441  00 

6.827  05 

880  00 

690  10 

ft«e 

1,670  00 

2,618  00 

Free., 

418  10 

8,060  00 

038  00 

122  05 

554  00 
228  10 

2.068  10 

970  06 

423  08 

Free 

...do 

6,034  00 

15, 108  00 

889  00 

1,765  00 

Free .... 

2,142  00 

11,608  00 

2,362  06 

1,610  04 

5,740  10 

007  04 

Free . . 

1,828 

2,481 


Whenoe  imported. 


10 
00 


49, 978  40 


170,210  68 


Great  Britain ;  United  States 

Do. 
United  States. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Great  Britain,  United  Statea 
United  SUtes. 

Great  Britain,  United  Stairs. 
United  States,  West  Indies. 
United  States. 
United  States  West  Indies. 

Do. 
United  States. 

Great  Britain.  United  States. 
United  States. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wrecked  vessels. 

United  States. 
Do. 
Do. 
Groat  Britain,  United  States 

Holland. 
United  States. 
Various. 
United  States. 

Do. 
United  States,  vessels  in  dis- 
tress. 
United  SUtes,  West  Indies. 

United  SUtes. 

United  States,  wreoka.         , 

Various. 

West   Indies,  vessels  in  di^ 

tress. 
United  States. 
Da- 
• 

Do. 
United  States,  Great  Britain. 
United  States. 

Great  Britain,  United  States. 
Vessels  in  distress  and  wrecks. 
Great  Britain.  United  States. 
Great   Britain,  West  Indies, 

United  States. 
United  States. 

Groat  Britain,  United  States. 
United  States. 

Do. 
United  States,  West  Indies. 

Do. 
United  States,  Great  Britain. 

United  States. 
Do. 

West  Indies. 

Great  Britain,  United  States. 

Wrecks,  West  Indies. 

Great  BriUin,  United  States, 
West  Indies,  France,  ves- 
sels in  distress,  and  wrecks. 
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ExparU/rom  Bahama  Islands  for  the  year  ending  Decmb^  31, 1886. 


Article*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Whither  exported. 

Bark ponnds.. 

Cotloa do... 

Dry  flroods YAlae.. 

176.656 
1,162,094 

$5,771  51 
129.206  04 

4, 185  10 

• 

2,  111  05 

559  10 

19,621  05 

180,036  10 

2,816  05 

26,979  10 
1, 119  20 
6,025  04 

15, 105  00 
8,914  00 

11, 995  05 

23,943  10 

41, 852  00 

216, 778  10 

753  00 

18,63100 
1,835  10 

27.870  05 

Great  Britain,  United  States. 

Great  Britain,  United  States.  Germany. 

West  Indies. 

FratCfreali: 

Great  Britain.  United  States. 

COceahdU nnmber.. 

Onrngee do — 

Pineapple* dozen.. 

RnniTr'v       vAlnA_. 

30,533 

8,200,896 

407,665 

Do. 
United  States. 
Great  Britain,  United  States. 

Do. 

Frnit  preeerved : 

PineApplee oaaee.. 

Sondrv valne.. 

23,761 

Do. 
Do. 

Harine  cnrioeitiee do 

viik'^HaMKnift' . .  .....  dn  r.- 

Da 
Great  Britain.  United  States.  West  Indies. 

MolMees gallons. . 

RSilIroad  iron tons.. 

8neci6 Talao.. 

27,860 

184,864 

2,394 

United  States. 

United  States,  Canada,  West  Indies. 

United  SUtes. 

Great  Britain,  United  States. 

8p6nges  pounds.. 

Tortle,  Uto nomber.. 

Toiile  shell poonds.. 

Tomatoea :. crates- 
Woods  .............. .valae.. 

757,038 

361 

8;  645 

8,329 

Great  BriUin,  United  SUtes,  Holland. 

United  States. 

Uniteid  States.  Great  Britain. 

United  States. 

Great  Britain,  United  States,  France. 

Total 

740. 604  74 

ImporU  and  exporU  between  the  Bahama  Islands  and  the  United  States  far  the  year  1886. 


Articles. 


Ale  and  porter; 

mhotties dosen  quarts. 

In  w6od gallons. 

Apples — barrels. 

Beaae  and  peas — budiels. 

BlMait  ana  bread: 

Common barrels. 

Tsney pounds. 

Brandy gallons. 

Butter ponnds. 

Ctndlss do... 

Cattle number. 

Cheese pounds. 

Cigars number. 

Goal tons. 

CofEbe pounds. 

Copper  Mid  yellow  metal do... 

Coin bushels. 

Corn-meal  and  hominy barrels. 

Currants,  figs,  and  raisins pounds. 

Fish: 

Dried do... 

Pickled. barrels. 

Flour,  wheat do... 

01n,whisl(y,  and  other  spirits gallons. 

Hi^ pounds. 

Horses number. 

lee   tons. 

Lard .~ pounds. 

Lumber feet. 

ICanures barrels. 

Meatz 

Fresh potmds. 

Salted do... 

VaUsiOf  iron do  .. 

Oakum bales. 

Oats  and  bran bushels. 

Ofl: 

Kerosene .gallons. 

Others do... 

Pitch,  roein.  and  tar barrels. 

Potatoes,  onions,  and  other  vegetables do . . . 

Printed  books Talue. 

Bice pounds. 

gallons. 


Imports. 


Amount. 


526 

6^096 

184 

961 


41.081 

232 

97,475 

4,100 

27 

24,341 

18,605 

522 

82,319 

18,759 

4,732 

9,828 

8,786 

42,192 

99 

25,283 

4«000 

159,456 

2 

1,001 

149,409 

836,440 

278 

28.661 

549,674 

75,860 

157 

8,775 

38,939 

2,887 

174 

1,549 


627.609 
2,156 


Value. 


$1,075  20 

2;  496  00 

407  18 

1,466  00 

1,660  10 
2,598  05 

704  10 

10,418  00 

1,523  06 

1,343  00 

2,549  00 

214  12 
2,340  00 
2,818  10 
1,825  00 
2,666  00 
31,029  06 

899  00 


1.274  00 

720  04 

100,767  00 

4.855  00 

1,500  00 

400  00 

1,703  00 

10,186  10 

13,952  06 

1,620  04 

5,92105 

35, 101  10 

2,487  04 

457  00 

1,730  06 

4,185  04 

1,815  00 

428  05 

3.712  06 

888  80 

12. 419  20 

1,487  10 


Exports. 


Amount 

Value. 

4 

$8  78 

20 

97  88 

2,904 

1,88100 

26 

617  00 

2,600 

146  00 

• 
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Imparts  and  exports  between  the  Bahama  Islands  and  the  United  States — Contmued. 


Articles. 


Imports. 


Amoantk 


Yslno. 


Shingles • number.. 

Bosp,  oommon.. ...........••-..•..-•- -•.•••pounds.. 

Spsrs •• number.. 

Specie vslne.. 

Sngsrt 

Beflned pounds.. 

Not  refined do.... 

Clayed do — 

Tea do.... 


Tobacco: 

Ufannfactnred pounds.. 

Unmannfactored do.... 

Wines gallons.. 

Woolen  goods*  cottons,  linens,  silks,  hardware,  earth* 
enware,  Sm.,  paying  an  ad  valorem  daty  of  20  per 

cent valae.. 

Sundries do... 

Bark,  medicinal pounds. 

Cotton do... 

Fruit: 
Fresh: 

Bananas .»..bunohes.. 

Coooanuts number.. 

Oianges do... 

Pineapples doaen.. 

Snndnr  kinds Tatue.. 

Preserved  I 

Pineapples cases.. 

Sundry  kinds value.. 

Goat-skins number.. 

Hides do... 

Marine  curios  and  shells value.. 

Miscellaneous do.... 

Molasses gallons.. 

Bailroad  iron  (wrecked) tons.. 

Salt bushels.. 

Sponges pounds.. 

lV>matoes orates.. 

Turtle,  live number.. 

Turtle,  shell pounds.. 

Woods,  dye  and  cabinet value., 


Total 


US,  950 

iao;882 

153 


165,531 

400,815 

154,389 

4,659 


7^848 

20|910 

785 


12,880  00 

6^652  10 

875  00 

85^486  60 

7,251  10 

18,055  06 

8;  224  00 

1,718  04 


16^049  05 
8,522  10 
1,163  00 


181«758  10 
1,416  10 


568,093  86 


78,875 
1,012,981 


10.090 

80,538 

8,200,(96 

888,800 


28,686 


5,507 
462 


27,850 

2,894 

108,267 

576,376 

*8;829 

861 

4,109 


$40,100  01 


8,917  00 
113,062  10 


2; 111  00 


19^922  10 

166,390  05 

2^024  19 

20^99104 


894  00 

8,250  04 

6;  462  19 

8,915  04 

16.043  11 

5^542  04 

192, 788  09 

1,469  09 

759  09 

6;  669  94 

14,559  66 
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Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  the  Bahamas  to  ihe  United  States 
during  the  finur  quarters  of  the  year  ended  December  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Bark 

Cotton 

Fruit,  sundry 

Hides 

Old  metal,  &o 

Pineapples: 

Fresh 

Canned... 

Sponges 

Sundries 

Vegetables ... 

Whisky 

Woods 


Total 

Total  for  1885  ^. 


Difference . 


Mar.  81. 


9234  52 
865  00 

1,852  00 
760  00 
150  00 


88,605  10 

8,867  05 

250  00 


356  00 


46.930  67 
44,410  00 


2,629  67 


Quartws  ending- 


June  30. 


9736  00 

1,381  10 

2,000  00 

380  00 

650  00 

61,100  00 


32,852  05 

3,504  05 

572  00 

1,850  00 

1,631  00 


100,650  20 
137,348  05 


27,688  85 


Sept  30. 


171  00 


1,035  00 
475  00 
823  00 

26^100  00 

84,460  00 

23,777  00 

1,594  00 

150  00 


1,341  10 


89, 326  10 
90, 015  10 


1,589  00 


Dec,  31. 


$16,407  00 
677  00 
527  00 


29.689  00 

1,768  00 

250  00 


2,250  20 


51.550  20 
56.700  00 


5,230  80 


Total 


91, 041  n 
2;  249  19. 

21,291  90 
2^292  00 
1,659  09 

97,909  09 

94,490  09 

124,914  15 

10.783  10 

1.; 

5^578  80 


297,484  17 
329,463  15 


1.978  98 
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Navigation  at  the  part  of  (he  Bdhanuu/or  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886. 


jnMg. 

Fromor  ti>— 

Entered. 

Cleated. 

Steamers. 

Sailin 

g  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

AmerioAii 

TJiiitod  SUtM 

No, 
34 

Tont, 
84,161 

No. 
05 
1 
1 
3 
6 
2 
1 

Tom, 

12,148 

301 

08 

724 

1,052 

497 

05 

No. 
20 

Tom. 
31,208 

No. 
80 

Tom. 
11.308 

BritiBh  Oniana 

Britlah  Weai  Indies 

2 

322 

3 

300 

Daniah  West  Indies 

, 

Frenoh-West  Indies 

Spanish  West  Indies. . . 
tfnited  States  of  Co- 
lombia. 
Mexioo •.... 

13 

21,807 

17 

28,530 

16 

2,064 

1 

1 

110 

4 
13 

213 

Hayti 

2 

120 

2 

267 

11,608 

884 

•  •  •  • 

6 

7 

iiio' 

6,087 

32 

Briutli  •■■■««•••• 

United  States 

4 
6 

460 
5,211 

11,402 

824 

1,332 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

British  Oniana 

1 

108 

Hondaras 

British  West  Indies.... 
fi«m»any 

6 
5 

1 

4,356 

1,716 

880 

7 

4 

6,084 
441 

52 

2,005 

64 

2,378 

Senegambia 

1 
t 

1 
11 
26 
26 

5 

186 
148 
163 
835 
636 
638 
1,033 

Frenoh  Oniana 

French  West  Indies 

Spanish  West  Indies. . . 

8 

27 
25 

4 

224 

Knyti 

801 

WftvtiAn 

Hayti 

450 

Yarioiis 

Varions 

612 

68 

72 

Total 

68,700 

357 

83,506 

74^802 

364 

32»839 

BABBADOES. 

Bq^ort  of  Consul  Reed. 

Although  amongst  the  smallest,  Barbadoes  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  On  March  17, 1885, 
by  royal  letters  patent.  Barbadoes  ^  as  separated  f^m  the  other  Wind- 
ward Islands,  and  made  a  distinct  government.  The  island  possesses 
representative  institutions,  bat  not  responsible  government.  The  Grown 
has  no  more  than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the  home  Grovernment  retains 
the  appointment  and  control  of  public  affairs. 

With  a  superficial  area  of  1G6.3  square  miles  it  has  a  population  of 
171,860  (by  census  of  1881),  about  10  per  cent,  of  which  are  white,  an 
average  of  1,021  to  the  square  mile,  making  it  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated part  of  the  globe. 

It  is  the  headquarters  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  in  the  West  Indies, 
belongs  to  the  International  Postal  Union,  and  is  a  station  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company. 

AGBI0ULTI7BE. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  in  previous  years  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  indigo,  aloes,  ar- 
rowroot, &c.,  but  as  it  did  not  immediately  make  a  remunerative  return 
it  has  to  a  great  extent  been  given  up.  Tho  fruit  which  was  formerly 
abundant  has  also  almost  disappeared,  and  the  people  are  dependent 
upon  neighboring  islands  for  their  supply.  In  fact  every  industry  has 
been  made  subordinate  to  that  of  sugar,  and  with  an  area  of  106,470 
acres  there  are  100,000  of  them  devoted  to  its  culture.  There  are  508 
estates,  employing  directly  about  50,000  people. 
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SUGAR  GBOP^  1885. 

The  crop  for  this  year  was  unprecedented,  and  the  largest  shipmeot 
of  produce  on  record  was  made,  viz,  67,765  hogsheads  of  sugar,  aod 
38,958  puncheons  of  molasses  (exclusive  of  the  quantities  locally  con- 
sumed), a  return  which  is  regarded  as  astonishing,  when  compared  with 
the  area  under  cultivation.  The  prevailing  depression  in  prices  through- 
out the  season  was,  in  a  measure,  counteracted  by  this  overplus  in  pro- 
duction. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  produce  shipped  during  the  year,  viz : 


ConntriM. 


United  StotM 

United  Kingdom.. 
BritiBh  provinces, 
other  piBfeee 

Total 


Sugar.    HolMiei. 


82,728 

80.987 

4,064 

10 


67,765 


12.117 

1.7M 

24.8M 

107 


88^968 


As  above  shown,  the  United  States  took  about  half  of  the  sugar  crop, 
and  the  Canadian  provinces  the  bulk  of  the  molasses. 

The  erection  of  a  central  sugar  factory  in  the  island,  to  be  worked 
by  English  capital,  is  proposed.  An  establishment  of  this  kind  with 
all  the  modern  and  approved  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
seems  to  offer  many  advantages,  and  undoubtedly  would  be  a  great 
saving  to  owners  of  a  large  number  of  smaller  estates  worked  by  wind 
power. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Thirty-seven  rum  distilleries,  which  manufactured  303,445  gallons, 
valued  $182,067;  one  sulphur-match  factory,  14,170  gross,  valued  al 
$10,007.50.  This  return  is  much  less  than  previous  years,  the  factory 
having  been  closed  part  of  the  year  on  account  of  the  market  being 
flooded  with  cheap  Oerman-made  matches.  Two  ^'  manure  works,''  to- 
gether 1,600  tons  fertilizers,  valued  at  $96,000.  Several  small  earthen- 
ware potteries.  Numerous  limekilns,  that  besides  all  home  consump- 
tion, exported  lime  to  the  value  of  $12,688.08. 

PETROLEUM  WELLS.  , 

There  are  some  petroleum-oil  wells  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
island,  which  yielded  8,310  gallons  of  oil,  valued  at  $3,988.80. 

FISHERIES  AND  FORESTS. 

Fish  is  abundantly  supplied  at  certain  seasons  for  the  table,  but 
there  are  no  fisheries.  A  company  was  started  to  put  up  flying  fish  in 
the  same  manner  as  mackerel,  but  after  a  short  time  was  abandoned. 

There  are  no  forests  remaining  in  this  island,  ail  having  given  place 
to  the  cane  cultivation. 

OOMMEROE. 

There  were  2,232  vessels  of  all  classes  arrived  at  this  port  during  the 
year,  viz : 

Ships  of  war 30 

Yachts 3 

Steamers  (tonnage,  401,534) 317 

Sailing  vessels  (tonnage,  493,161) 1,882 
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Of  tho  above  the  following  entered  and  cleared : 


Steunen. 

Safling  Teasels. 

TotaL 

Knterad .................................. 

No. 
263 
251 

Tom. 
810.969 
807,882 

No. 

1.018 

1,030 

Tom. 
142.494 
153,552 

No. 

1,271 

1.281 

TOTU. 

453,453 

Cleared 

461,234 

The  American  flag  was  represented  as  follows : 


Steamers. 

Sailing  Teasels. 

TotaL 

Bntered  ..............•................>•••-•• 

No, 

1 
1 

Tom. 
1.903 
1,902 

No. 
108 
106 

Tom. 

80,241 

81,078 

No. 
104 
107 

Tont. 
83,143 

Cleared 

82,980 

There  are  about  65  small  schooners,  ranging  from  30  to  75  tons  each, 
constantly  engage,  in  the  intercolonial  trade. 

AMERICAN  CAPITAL. 

There  are  three  American  shipping  firms,  employing  a  large  number 
of  sailing  vessels,  regularly  engaged  in  business  between  New  York  and 
this  island. 

ImporU  and  exparU,  1884  and  1885 ; 


Imports. 
Bxports. 


1881 


15.928,899  66 
6,830,617  40 


1886. 


Decrease. 


$4,638,488  84 
4,818.688  62 


$1, 289, 016  32 
1,511,928  78 


The  long-continued  drought  during  the  year,  making  dealers  fearful 
of  a  shortage  of  crop  for  1^6,  caused  them  to  exercise  great  economy 
in  their  exx>enditure,  and  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  imports. 

The  decrease  (in  value  only)  in  exports  was  caused  by  the  low  prices 
obtained  for  the  staple  products  throughout  the  year. 


Trade  with  United  8iaie$. 


Importa. 
Exports. 


1884. 


12,098,672  62 
1,799,925  14 


1885. 


$1,651,731  74 
1,799,190  52 


Decrease. 


$446, 940  88 
734  62 


MAIL  AND  STEAM  COMMUNICATION. 

On  July  7, 1885,  Barbadoes  became  headquarters  of  the  Eoyal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company,  and  the  center  of  the  mail  and  passenger  com- 
munication of  that  company  between  Europe,  West  Indies,  and  South 
America.  Mails  are  received  by  this  line  every  alternate  Wednesday 
from  and  forwarded  every  other  Monday  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
company  is  subsidized  by  the  Government  and  has  numerous  steamers 
engaged  in  the  service. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  four  other  steamship  lines  employing  a 
large  fleet  of  steamers,  which  bring  mail  and  cargo  from  London,  Liver- 
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pool,  &c.,  making  five  or  six  mails  t¥om  EDgland  every  montb,  excla- 
sive  of  royal  mail.  Of  these  the  LoDdou  direct  line  return  here  for  a 
mail  twice  every  month  on  their  homeward  voyage ;  the  others  do  not 
stop  here  on  their  return  trip. 

To  and  from  "Sew  York  there  are  three  steamship  lines  (two  of  whidi 
are  British)  running  nine  steamers,  giving  almost  an  average  weekly 
mail  service  with  the  United  States. 

BABBADOES  AS  A  PORT  OF  CALL. 

From  its  geographical  position,  being  the  most  windward  of  the  West 
India  group  and  easy  of  access,  Barbadoes  offers  every  inducement  to 
shipping.  Being  in  direct  cable  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
world,  light  port  charges,  and  faciiitios  for  watering,  provisioning,  &c, 
at  cheap  rates,  render  it  unequaled.  Vessels  calling  off  the  port  to 
try  the  market  or  seek  a  freight  only  pay  $1  to  the  boarding  officer,  and 
if  they  anchor,  an  extra  fee  of  $3.  There  is  no  pilotage  or  whar&ge 
dues.    Bill  of  health,  if  required,  96  cents. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

While  nearly  all  the  breadstuffis  and  food  products  used  here  come 
from  the  United  States,  it  is  a  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  carriages, 
clocks,  and  fancy  hardware,  American  manufactures  are  not  popular 
with  the  people.    This  can  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 

(1)  The  poverty  of  the  people  and  their  peculiar  tastes  require  a  care- 
ful study  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  produce  articles  not  only 
attractive  but  at  prices  to  suit  their  means.  English  manufacturers 
having  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  send  goods  calculated  to  fill  these  re- 
quirements. 

(2)  More  extended  credits  than  are  given  by  American  bouses. 

(3)  Unreliability  of  American  manufactures.  Merchants  say  tJiat  on 
ordering  goods  from  American  dealers  they  find  after  a  shipment  or  so 
that  the  goods  are  not  up  to  the  standard,  while  the  English  manufiEict- 
urers  can  be  depended  on  to  furnish  the  same  quality  at  all  times. 
Under  these  circumstances  merchants  are  afraid  to  haadle  American 
goods. 

RECIPROCITY  TREATY. 

Looking  to  the  large  quantity  of  produce  sent  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  amount  of  imports  therefrom,  there  is  a  general  desire  among 
the  people  here  for  closer  trade  relations,  and  to  that  end  efforts  have 
been  made  with  the  home  Government  to  effect  a  reciprocity  treaty  be- 
tween the  British  West  Indies  and  the  United  States. 

POPULATION. 

Population  171,860  by  census  of  1881.  Of  this  number  2,643  were 
British  subjects  not  bom  in  the  colony,  and  382  foreigners.  Since  then 
there  has  been  no  visible  increase  or  decrease. 


Civil  amditUm. 

Desoription. 

Males. 

Ftomales. 

187L 

188L 

1871. 

1881. 

Married 

13,372 

58,900 

1,171 

14,701 

81,240 

1,303 

13,906 

60.118 

S,476 

lS^6St 

78,053 

fi,01S 

Single 

Widowed 
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Colorwl. 
BlMk... 


DMoription. 


Root. 


1871. 


ie,60O 

89,578 

105,904 


1S81. 


16.054 

42.504 

118.302 


Increaae. 


2,9*26 
7. 398 


Decrease. 


506 


Beligwn, 


DeDOminAlloiL 


Cbnroh  of  Eligland . 

WealavMis 

vntJiM 


GatlioUM 


Ko. 


151.048 

18,146 

5^742 

524 


Denaminfttion. 


Jews 

Other  denomtnattiMii . 
Notstoled 


Ko. 


28 
541 
836 


KMPLOTMKNT. 

PenoDB  employed  in  agrionltare : 

Proprietors  and  employers 2,016 

Laborers : 

Male 18,436 

Female 23,804 


Total 44,246 


Persons  employed  in  manafactnres : 

Engineers,  artificers,  and  meohanics  (partly  employed  on  estates) 5, 842 

Artisans *. -— .  1,470 

Total 7,312 


Persons  employed  in  commerce : 

Merchants  and  their  clerks 1,230 

Shopkeepers • 1,256 

Hnoksters,  hawkers,  and  pedcUers 3,647 

Total 6,133 

Rweime  amd  eaqfendiiwret  for  1885. 

BSCXIPT8.* 

Customs  receipts $410,368  34 

From  other  sources 289,271  24 


Total 

Excess  over  1884 


•  w  • 


699,639  58 
2,213  06 


KXPKNDITUBB. 


Amonnt  exi>ended 1701.445  56 

Excess  over  1884 :.—      10,738  66 


EDUOATION. 

One  college,  Godringtx)ii,  foanded  1745 ;  affiliated  to  Darham  Uni- 
versity, Eugland,  1875.  There  are  several  theological  scholarships  in 
connection  with  it  which  are  paid  from  its  funds.  It  also  receives  $768 
from  the  Government  for  four  scholarships;  two  first  grade  schools 
receiving  from  Government  $7,200,  six  second  grade  schools  receiving 
from  Government  $5,280. 

*  On  Jnly  7  the  ad  valorem  dnty  was  raised  from  4  to  8  per  cent 
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Elementary  aehools. 


Doioniinatton. 


Church  of  Engluid. 

Moravian 

Wfesleyan 


Total 


Average 
attendance. 


8,591 
1.375 
1,220 


11,188 


Total  amoant  expended  by  Government  for  educational  purposes  for 
year,  $72,781.38. 

Marriages 769 

Deaths 4.866 

Baptisms 7,887 

Committed  to  prison : 

Men 1,480 

Women 1,400 

Javeniles 107 


Total 2,987 

Of  these  2, 375  were  for  three  months  or  less. 

Admitted  to  hospital : 

Males-. 1,274 

Females 910 


Total 2,184 

Number  of  paupers 3,261 

WAGES  OP  LABOR. 

Owing  to  the  redundant  population  unskilled  labor  is  very  cheap— 20 
cents  per  day.  Domestic  servants  are  hired  by  the  month,  their  wages 
varying  from  96  cents  to  $4.80.  Trades,  60  cents  per  day.  Masons  and 
carpenters,  48  to  60  cents  per  day. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  have  an  agency  here  which  during  the 
year  sent  2,375  laborers  to  Colon.  The  company  agree  to  pay  their 
passage  there  and  pay  them  $1.50  per  day.  British  Guiana  has  also  an 
agency  which  during  the  year  sent  676  emigrants  to  Denierara,  just 
about  half  the  number  sent  in  1884. 

BANKS. 

The  Colonial  Bank  is  the  only  one  on  the  island,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  there  is  about  $240,000  of  their  paper  currency  in  circulation  here. 
The  amount  of  English  coin  in  use  is  estimated  to  be  $240,000.  There 
is  a  savings  bank  under  the  control  of  the  government,  with  0,838  de- 
positors ;  amount  deposited  for  year,  $204,462. 

PRESS. 

There  are  ten  papers  published — one  tri  weekly,  five  semi- weekly,  two 
weekly,  one  fortnightly,  and  one  monthly. 


SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  island  for  the  year  was  good. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Barbadoes^  December  31,  1885. 


L.  G.  REED, 

Consul. 
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Average  priocM  of  various  articles  of  use  and  consumption. 


Articios. 


WbeAten  floor,  per  barrel  of  IM  poimd«. . 

Wheaton  breaa perpoand.. 

Homed  OAttle 

Horeee 

Sheep 

Geete 

Bwtne per  lOOpeonda.. 

MUk,  per  gallon 

Baiter,  frMb. perpoand.. 

•alt do.... 

^Beeee  •««••..••...>.....•.  ••.......  oo .... 

Beef. do — 

MVftlOD do — 


Pricca. 


$7  00 

00 

72  00 

192  00 

8  00 

6  00 

10  00 

82 

24 

40 

80 

20 

20 


Articles. 


Veal perponnd. 

Pork do... 

Rice do... 

Coffee do... 

Te2^ black  do... 

Soffar,  refined do... 

Salt do... 

Codfiab.iialt do... 

Win<^ per  dozen. 

Brandy,  per  gallon. 

Ale per  dozen  quarta. 

Tobaooo perponnd. 

Ice do... 


Prices. 


20 

12 

06 

20 

72 

08 

01 

06 

8  00 

4  00 

2' 52 

84 

02 


MBTROBOLOOICAL  BBCODR. 

Meftn  air  temperatoie degrees..  78 

Mean  piessore do 29.97 

Relative  humidity do 82 

Rainfall inches..  46.26 

Wind  from  NE days..  358 

Wind  from  S£ do....  7 

Clear  sky do 303 

SUGAR  CROP. 

Barbadoes  will  long  remember  the  year  1886  as  one  of  unusnal  de- 
pression in  the  staple  product  of  the  island,  with  its  consequent  bearings 
on  the  general  prosi^ects  of  the  country ;  the  crop  was  the  smallest  for 
eight  years,  as  per  returns : 


1879 
18dD 
1881 


Prodnct. 


HhdM. 
67. 146 
64,217 
62,032 
64,934 


Year. 


1883 
1881 
1885 
1886 


Product. 


Hhds. 
52.851 
62,086 
67,461 
46,637 


The  consequences  of  this  small  crop  and  the  low  prices  obtained  were 
the  cause  of  a  great  commercial  depression,  resulting  in  numerous  busi- 
ness fSftilures  and  a  number  of  sugar  estates  being  placed  in  the  court 
of  chancery.  The  outlook  being  so  bad,  the  government  was  called 
upon  to  devise  some  measure  to  relieve  the  planters  and  to  enable  es- 
tates to  be  cultivated.  For  this  purpose  a  bill  was  passed  to  guarantee 
a  loan  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  estates,  but,  being  defective,  the 
measure  proved  abortive.  Public  attention  therefore  has  been  directed 
to  the  necessity  of  trying  to  provide  other  industries  than  the  sugar, 
and  the  Barbadoes  Agricultural  Society  published  a  number  of  practical 
papers  on  the  subject;  but  there  has  been  no  sufficient  time  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  result  yet. 

In  addition  to  the  general  distress,  the  island,  from  the  first  day  of 
the  year  until  the  month  of  June,  was  subjected  to  the  severest  drought 
known  for  twenty-flvo  years,  liuin  seemed  iuevi table.  Since  July, 
however,  and  up  to  the  last  of  the  year,  there  wtvs  an  unprecedented  rain- 
fall, some  districts  recording  120  inches,  a  higher  result  than  for  the 
past  forty  years.   This  had  the  effect  of  restoring  confidence  in  the  pros- 
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pects  of  a  ^ood  caoe  crop,  and  the  crop  for  1887  promises  to  reach  a 
high  figure   aa 

There  was  tuc  eclipse  of  the  sun  during  the  year,  which  at  the  south- 
east part  of        island  was  total. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  produce  shipped  during  this  year  and 
that  of  1885 : 


To- 


United  states 

United  Kingdom 

British  North  American  proTinoes. 
Other  plaoes 


TotiJ. 


Snsnr. 


188S. 


Hhdt. 

82.723 

80,067 

4,064 

10 


67,764 


1886. 


Hkdg. 

26,787 

17,542 

1.808 


45^637 


1885. 


12,107 

1.700 

24,804 

107 


88,066 


1881 


ill« 


8i;61t 


1 1. 


As  shown  by  this,  the  United  States  took  about  three-fifths  of  the 
sugar  crop. 

MANUFACTURES. 


Twenty-four  rum  distilleries,  which  manufactured  265,198  gallons,  Tal- 
ned $15,91 1,880;  one  sulphur- match  factory,  14,000  gross,  valued  $8,050; 
two  manure  works,  together  1,450  tons  fertilizer,  valued  $87,000 ;  sev- 
eral small  earthenware  potteries;  numerous  lime-kilns  that,  besides 
home  consumption,  export  lime  to  the  value  of  $10,745.04 ;  petroleum-oil 
wells,  which  yield  9,210  gallons  oil,  valued  $4,420.80. 


OOMMEBOE. 


Despite  the  general  dullness  of  trade  Barbadoes  shows  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  during  the  year  over  that  of  1885 


Arrived, 


r 


1885. 
1886. 


Ships  of 
war. 


No. 


30 
52 


Yachts. 


No. 


8 

4 


Steamers. 


No. 
817 
388 


Ton$. 

401.684 

450,675 


Sailing  yessels. 


No. 

1,882 

1,856 


2bn«. 

403,161 

401, 


TotaL 


No. 

2,232 

2,2«0 


80i«5 
051,  Mi 


Entered  and  cleared  at  otuiam'house. 


Year. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  ▼essels. 

Total. 

1R85... 
1886... 

No. 
253 
250 

Tona. 
301.050 
330,848 

No. 
1,018 
064 

Ton$. 
142.404 
128,700 

No. 

1,271 

1,223 

Tom. 
452,453 
450,507 

No. 
251 
250 

Tona. 
307,682 
330,700 

No. 
1,030 
061 

Tons. 
153,652 
128,005 

No. 
1,281 
1.220 

Aas. 
461, 2M 
48t,f9i 
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Number  of  American  sailing  vesseU. 


Yew. 

Entered. 

CleuwI. 

ims 

No 
103 
83 

Tom. 
80,241 
25.476 

No. 

106 

88 

fom. 

81.078 

26.878 

85:::::::::::.::::::: : 

Imparte  and  exporU. 


lupoiii 


1886. 


$4,038.488  84 
4.818^688  62 


1886. 


$4,144,760  80 
8,661.60144 


Deoieaae. 


$493.724  04 
1.267.087  18 


Ko  change  has  been  effected  in  the  tariff  this  year. 

The  large  decrease  in  exports  was  caused  by  the  small  crop. 


JVade  with  the  United  States, 


Importt 


1885. 


$1,651,731  74 
1.851.80131 


1886. 


$1,545.673  26 
1.825.821  01 


Revenue  and  esq^endituree  for  1886. 


1885. 
1886. 


DeoreMe  for  1886 


Reoeipts. 


Cnstonu. 


$410,868  34 
8O7.'710  02 


From  other 
sonroee. 


$280,271  24 
256.463  18 


Tot«L 


Expenditure. 


$600.630  68 
664. 174  05 


45.465  53 


$701.445  66 
655.818  26 


45^627  30 


WAGES  OF  LABOB. 

Unskilled  labor  is  paid  by  the  day,  averaging  about  20  cents; 
artisans  firom  48  cents  to  60  cents  per  day. 

EMIGBATION. 

The  government  does  not  keep  any  record  of  emigration  and  it  is 
therefore  dilBcalt  to  get  exact  details.  Emigrants  have  been  sent  dar- 
ing the  year  to  Honduras,  Trinidad,  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  from  informa- 
tion received  from  the  different  agents  the  total  will  reach  1,300. 

BANKS. 

The  Oolonial  Bank  is  the  only  one  here,  with  branches  throughout  the 
West  Indies. 

The  Savings  Bank  is  under  the  control  of  the  government,  and  last 
year  there  were  6,838  depositors,  who  deposited  $204,462.  American 
gold  is  at  a  discount  here  of  1.6  percent.,  and  greenbacks  5  per  cent. 

Colonial  Bank  notes  and  British  gold  and  silver  are  the  circulating 
mediums. 
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SANITAJtT. 

The  health  of  the  island  for  the  year  has  been  good. 

Average  prices  of  principal  artioUs  of  use  and  oontumption. 


Article. 


Wheaten  floor  ....  per  barrel,  190  poonds . . 

Wheaten  bread per  poand.. 

Honied  cattle : 

¥int  quality 

Second  quabty 

Horses 

Sheep .,. 

Goata 

Swine perlOOpoanda.. 

Milk perpdlon.. 

Butter,  fresh per  pound.. 

Salt: 

First  aoality do 

Second  quality do.... 

Cheese: 

Snglish.. do.... 

American do — 

Beef: 

Fresh do 

Salt do — 

Mutton do — 

Veal do.... 


Price. 

$7  00 

06 

55  00 

30  00 

192  00 

500 

4  00 

4  00 

32 

24 

40 

28 

35 

24 

16 

10 

18 

20 

Article. 


Pork perpoond.. 

Bice: 

Table do.... 

Brown per  bag,  160  pounds.. 

Coffee per  pound.. 

Tea,bUu}k do.... 

Sn^^: 

Keflned do 

Crystals do 

MuscoTado do 

Molassas ....per  gallon.. 

Sirup do 

Salt per  pound.... 

Codfish do 

Wine,  per  dosen,  fh>m  $2.40  to  $12 

^le per  dosen  quarts.. 

Stout do 

Brandy,  per  dosen  quarts,  from  $9  to  $14. 
^Tobacco: 

First  qualities per  pound.. 

Common do 

Ice do 


$M 
4 


I 
t 

4 

12 
IS 
•1 
M 


41 
41 


METEOBOLOGIOAL  RECORD. 

The  station  where  this  report  is  from  is  sitaated  longitade  59^  37^3(K 
W.;  latitude  13o  5^  30^^  N.  It  is  430  feet  above  mean  sea-level,  and  the 
thermometer  4  feet  above  the  ground. 

Mean  air  temperature degree..  77.04 

Mean  air  pressure do...  29.96 

Rainfall 1 incheB..  68.89 

WindsfromNE days..      341 

WindsfromSE do...       17 

Clearsky do...      291 

L.  G.  SEED,  . 

United  States  Consulate,  Cons^ 

BarbadoeSy  March  29,  1SS7.' 


Total  value  of  the  imporU  and  export*  of  ike  ieland  of  Barhadoee,  W,  /.,  from  amd  to  eaek 

country  for  ike  year  1886. 


Conn  tries. 


United  Kingdom 

British  colonies : 

British  North  American  proTinces 

British  West  Indies 

British  Guiana 

Bermuda , 

Channel  Islands 

Calcutta. , 

Chittfi^sonj^ 

Total 


Total  im- 
portsc 


$1,453,264  08 


435.890  08 

157, 172  56 

00,726  54 

236  18 

8,216  06 

161,756  20 

103,003  94 


901,002  46 


Prodaceand 

mann&ct- 

nres  of  the 

island. 


$906,233  56 


428,280  00 

9,614  58 

14,655  76 

18,622  22 


471, 072  56 


British,  liMV 

eign,  and 

other  colonial 

produce  and 

manofkot- 

nrea. 


$6,020  60 


176  84 
539,949  60 
141.358  52 

290  40 


081,774  76 


TbteL 


$913,154  16 


4»^45fl4 

64%  48468 

15<«14» 

18,91t« 


1,151,817  St 
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Ibtal  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  island  of  Barhadoes,  TV,  L,  ^o. — Continaed. 


C«antzlM. 


Fordgn  countries : 

^ited  States 

France 

Foreign  West  Indies 

Venesnela 

Montovideo 

Brazil 

Peru 

Dutch  Qniana 


Copenhagen 
Heiaenborg. 


Whaling. 

Naples 

Other  places. 


Total 


Total  im- 
ports. 


11,546,678  28 
20,843  24 
61, 882  86 
842  60 

7,402  98 

2,479  74 
52,564  86 

8,707  98 
10,673  28 

1,210  08 
17.418  26 


219  24 


1,730,492  16 


Exports. 


Produce  Mid 

roannfact* 

urea  of  the 

island. 


$1,888,201  14 


2,053  12 


85  00 


8.040  00 


1,408,469  26 


British,  for- 
eign, and 
other  colonial 

produce  and 
mannfact- 


ares. 


$18, 635  40 


82,831  84 


25,502  86 


71  16 


77, 130  70 


TotaL 


$1,416,026  54 


34,884  96 


25,677  30 


8,040  00 
71  16 


1,485,509  96 


SBCAPITULATI02f. 


United  Kingdom. . 
British  colonics . . . 
Foreign  countries 


Grand  total. 


1,453,264  68 

961, 002  46 

1,730,492  16 


4,144,769  30 


906,233  56 

471,072  50 

1,408,469  26 


2,785,775  38 


6,920  60 

681,774  76 

77,130  70 


765, 826  06 


918, 154  16 
1,152,847  82 
1,485,509  96 


3, 551, 601  44 


Imports  at  Barhadoes,  West  IndieSf  for  the  year  ending  Deeemher  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Arrow-root pounds.. 


Books,  printed 

Bran  and  pollard  ...  .pounds.. 


Bread,  pilot,  navy,  &c...  .do — 

Batter do — 

Candles,  all  kinds do — 


Carriages 

Cliarooal 

Cheese pounds.. 

Coal,  Ao tons.. 

Cocoa pounds.. 

Coffee do... 


Cordage^  except  twines. . .  do . . . 
Com  and  grain,  ungionnd .  do .. . 

Corn-meal barrels.. 

Drugs 


Quantity. 


637,774 


611,763 

4,450,996 

893,083 

69.552 


71,903 

8,445^ 
95,362 

222,212 


130,229 
7,748,181 

42,717 


Value. 


$25,^10  96 

21,698  92 
7,341  14 


96,141  54 

160,754  94 

10,819  90 

6, 610  78 

83,297  66 

8,628  36 

40,536  96 
11,443  44 

26,665  44 

9,999  18 
111,673  80 

153,781  20 
28,657  00 


Amount  of 
duties  on 
home  con- 
sumption. 


$1,468  54 


917  52 

5,341  52 

12,380  66 

1,107  84 

528  76 


1,151  28 

5,064  78 
458  12 

1,509  04 


446  66 
9,298  26 

12,228  50 
2,073  66 


Whence  imported. 


Great  Britain,  United  States, 

British  West  Indies. 
Do. 
British   North   America, 

United  States,  and  Great 

Britain. 
United    States    and    Great 

Britain. 
United  SUtes,  Great  Britain, 

and  France. 
United    States   and    Great 

Britain. 
Do. 
British  Guiana. 
United    Stetes    and    Great 

Britain. 
Great  Britain  and  Brasll. 
British    West    Indies    and 

United  States. 
Brazil,  British  West  Indies, 

United  Stetes,  and  Great 

Britain. 
Great  Britain, United  Stotes, 

and  BriUsh  West  Indies. 
United   States,   British  and 

foreign  West  rndies.Oi-eat 

BriUun.and  Buenos  Ay  res. 
United    Stetes    and    Great 

Britain. 
United  Stetes,  Great  Britein, 

and  British  Norih  America. 
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ImporU  at  Barhadoe9,  We$t  Indie$,  far  the  jfear  ending  December  31,  188G— Oontinoed. 


AMooontm 


XttrtbaDwaie,  pipM*  Ac 


Fiaht 

Dried,  salted,  mad  smoked. . 

Piokled bMvels.. 

Flomr do.... 


211,1O6»M0 

6^288 
74,061 


Frnit  and  yesetaUea 


Fnmitiire  and  oablnet-waire. 


Glass  aod  porcelain. 
Orooeries 


Guano. .... 
Hardware 
Horses... . 


lee 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 


Lard.... 
Leather. 


.poonds. 


Linens,  cottons,  fte 

Liqnors: 

lfalt»  in  wood  and  bottles. 


Spirits,brandy,whisky,Ao., 
gaUuis. 

Wine,  all  kinds do.... 

Machinery 


Qoantity. 


2^880 


S16 


8»828 


646^878 


Kanores,  all  kinds tons.. 

Meat,    salted   and   onred, 
pounds. 

Metals,    new,     all    kinds, 

pounds. 
Miscellaneons 


Moles 


Nitrate  of  sodn 

Oats poonds.. 

OU:  ^^ 

Kerosene  and  other  kinds, 

_gaUdns. 

Whale bbls.. 

Oil-meal pounds.. 


Oilmen's 


Perfumery 

Sice pounds. 


Salt 

Soap pounds. 


14,488A 

M^941H 


8^838 
8^404,878 

881^078 


817 


6^4091687 

880^880 

601 
8»  887,826 


17,084,888 


Stationeiy 

Tea pounds. 


1, 464^  078 

""a^'oa* 


Talue. 


$10^106  68 


818,88128 

14,87188 
444,487  46 

81,863  06 


16,876  18 

10,186  82 
51,188  60 

116,168  00 

68,667  80 

18,606  00 

11,960  80 
11,88110 

48,760  88 

86,660  18 

6n,688  86 

40,888  80 

85^848  66 


22,801  66 
21,068  80 


101,676  00 
144,286  88 

^886  60 
166^284  60 

21^112  00 


68,160  00 
87,874  00 

51,'888  12 

17,418  20 
76^666  62 

8^470  74 

10.448  66 
841,687  86 


11,788  46 

48,840  84 

16^102  88 
10,447  82 


Amount  of 

duties  on 

homo  ooB- 

sumption. 


1802  64 

6^446  66 

628  86 
48,868  28 


1,167  72 

788  28 
4,062  62 


8,808  60 
1,062  40 


884  66 

4,864  66 

2,06184 

8^124  16 

8,808  62 

88^480  14 


6^662  82 
1,686  64 


22,888  40 

1,668  62 

7. 


2^006  40 


7,163  00 

18,968  70 

""i'wio' 

on  86 

706  48 
12; 708  60 

4,388  88 

1,440  62 
1,74182 

Whanoe  Imported. 


United  Si 


IStettAGreat  Britain, 


United  States.  Great  Britain, 

andBritishVorthAmeriesi. 
Da 
United  States  and  British 

West  Indies. 
British  and    liDceign  West 

IndieS|United  States, snd 

Great  Britain. 
Great  Britalnjgnited  States, 

and  BritishWest  Indies. 
Do. 
Great  Britain,  Un  ited  States 

and  British  West  Indies. 
Great  Britain  and  fitreicn 

West  Indies. 
Great  Britain,  United  States, 

and  British  Weet  Indiea. 
United   States,  British  snd 

foreign  Weet  Indiesi  snd 

BritlS  North  Ameriea. 
United  States. 
Great  Britain  aod  United 

States. 
United  States,GTeatBritsiB, 

and  British  West  Indies. 
Great  Britain,United  States, 

and  British  West  Indies. 
Do. 

Great  Britain,  United  Ststes, 
British  West  IndiesTikad 
foreign  West  Indies. 

Great  Britain,  British  and 
fineign  West  Indies  snd 
British  Guiana. 
Do. 

Great  Britain,United  States. 
British  and  foreign  Wsst 
Indiee. 

Great  Britain,  British  West 
Indies.  andMonte  Tides. 

United  States,Great  Britsin, 
British    North    Amerlcs, 
and  British  West  Indies. 
Do. 

United  StatM,Grent  Britain, 

British    North    America, 

and    British  and  foreign 

West  Indies. 
United  States,  Monte  Tides, 

aod   British  and   foreign 

West  Indies. 
Great  Britain  and  Pern. 
United  States,  British  North 

Ameriea,  and  Gopenhagvn. 
United  States,Ureat  Britain, 

and  BriUsh  West  Indies. 
Wlialing. 
United  State«,Great  Britain 

and  British  West  Indies. 
GreatBritain,  United  States, 

and  British  West  Indies. 
Do. 
Calootta,  Chittagoog.  Great 

Britain,  and  Brit&h  Gni- 


Great  Britain,  Britiah 
foreign  West  Indies. 

Great  Britain   and  United 
States. 
Do. 

Great  Britain,  United  Statss, 
and  British  Gnlana. 


/ 
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Imports  at  Barh^doeSf  West  Indies,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886 — ContiDned. 


Amount. 

QnanUty. 

Value. 

Amount  of 

duties  on 

home  con* 

8um|iUon. 

Whence  imported. 

Toliacoo: 

AH  other  kinds 

85,880 

127,172 
2;  000, 178 

8,105,400 

6,364,980 

$17,077  80 

19,840  42 
48,004  28 

134, 157  18 

77,111  70 

83, 373  80 

$37,265  32 

8.984  62 
2.400  26 

3,726  60 

6,425  98 

278  60 

TTnited  States,  Great  Britain, 
British  Oniana.  and  British 
and  foreign  West  Indies. 
Do. 

Wood: 

Hoope,  coiled  and  ■tndght, 
pieces. 

Staves  and  shooks.pieoes. . 
White  and  pitch  pine .  feet. . 

All  Aih^r  Irinds 

France.  Great  Britain,  Brit- 
ish North  America,  British 
Guiana,  &c 

United  States,  British  North 
America, '  British  Guiana, 
and  British  West  Indies. 

British   North  America, 
TTnited  States.  BriUsh  Gui- 
ana, and  British  West  In- 
dies. 
Da 

Total 

4, 144, 759  30 

357,289  58 

Exports  from  Barbtidoes,  West  Indies,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Bread,  pilot,  nary,  ike — pounds. 

Butter do... 

Coffee do... 

Com  and  j^raiOi  unground . .  .do. . . 

Com  meal,  ^c barrels. 

Fish: 

Dried,  salted,  and  smoked, 
quintals. 

Pickled barrels. 

Flour,  wheat,  and  rye do... 

Fruit  and  regetables 

Hides  and  skins 


Horses 

Lard pounds. 

Lime,  building 

Liquors : 

Malt,  cider,  and  perry : 

In  wood hogsheads. 

In  bottles dozens. 

Brandy,  gin,  and  rum.  gallons. 

Wines,  aU  kinds do... 

Matches gross. 

Meat,  salted  and  cured — pounds. 

MetaLold do... 

Miscellaneous 


Molasses tuns. 


Mules 

Oats pounds. 

Oil: 

Keroeine gallons.. 

Whale barrels.. 

Oil*meal pounds.. 

Petroleum barrels. . 


Quantity. 


146,665 

232.824 
32,880 

402,862 

1,697 

53,687 

1.671 
26,579 


33 
150.270 


167  , 
1,306  I 
3.955U 
3,044if 
2,652  , 
842,847    I 

60.534 


Value, 
including 
costs  and 

charges. 


169 
826,684 

26,760 

75Q 

283,750 

307 


$3,167  96 

41, 908  32 
8,945  60 

5.806  02 

6,109  20 

154, 618  56 

4. 010  40 

159,474  00 

11,863  28 

4,409  72 

3,595  20 
12, 021  60 
10, 745  04 


2,404  60 
1,880  64 
4,499  80 
1,835  68 
2, 545  92 
50, 570  82 

8.651  04 
107,571  10 


33,2181  :      498,281  24 


14,786  00 
14,880  32 


4, 014  00 

18, 270  00 
4.655  00 
4,420  80 


Whither  exported. 


British  and  foreign  West  Indies  and 
British  Guiana. 
Do. 
British  and  foreign  West  Indies,  Great 

Britain,  and  Dutch  Guiana. 
British  and  foreign  West  Indies  and 
British  Guiana. 
Do. 

British  and  foreign  West  Indies,  apd 
British  and  Dutch  Guiana. 
Do. 
Do. 
British  and  foreign  West  Indies,  Great 

Briuin,  and  United  States. 
United  States,  GreatBritain,  and  Brit 

ish  West  Indies. 
British  West  Indies. 
British  and  foreign  West  Indies. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
British  and  foreign  West  Indies   and 

British  Guiana. 
Great  Britain. 

United  States.  Great  Britain,  British 
and   foreign   West    Indies,  British 
North  America. 
United  States,  British  North  American 

Provinces. 
Bntish  West  Indies. 
British  and  foreign  West  Indies,  and 
British  and  Dutch  Guiana. 

British  and  foreign  West  Indies  ami 

British  Guiana. 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
British  West  Indies. 
Grc4it  Britain,  British  West  Indies,  an<l 

United  States. 


H.  Ex.  171- 
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Exports  from  Barhadoet,  West  Indies,  for  the  year  euding  Deoember  31,  1886 — Continiied^ 


ArtiolM. 


Bioe poands.. 

Soap do — 

Miuoovado hogsheads . . 

Other  kixide ponnda. . 

Tamarinda 

Tobacco,  all  deacriptiona .  poanda . . 


Wood: 

Hoop  a,  coiled  and  atraisht, 
piecea. 

SbioKlea pieoea.. 

Shookaand  ataves 

White  pine,  pitch  pine,  &c, 
feet 


Qoantity. 


4,956.758 
248,614 

45.769i 
54,595 


Total 


85,5471 


101, 611 

744,500 
166^010 
689,872 


Talae, 

including: 

coata   tMCL 

oluurgea. 


189. 135  18 
7,303  02 

2,246,427  00 
2.726  74 
6,745  20 
8, 214  76 


2,448  24 

1,489  00 
7, 171  62 
9,934  16 


1,485,509  96 


Whither  exported. 


Britiah  and  foreign  West  ladiea. 
Do. 

United  States  and  Great  Biitain. 
Britiah  West  Indiea 
Great  Britain  and  United  Statea. 
British  and  foreign  Weat  Indiea,  Gnat 
Britain,  British  North  America,  aad 
■    BrasiL 

Britiah  West  Indiea. 

Do. 
Da 
Britiah  and  foreign  Weat  Indiea. 


Navigation  at  ike  port  of  BarhadoeSf  West  Indies,  for  the  year  ending  Deoember  31,  1886. 


\ ; 

!    < 


I    i 
I    I 


i 


Flag. 

From  or  to— 

Entered. 

Clearad. 

Steamera. 

Sailing  Tesaels. 

Steamera. 

Sailing  Teaaeb. 

Britiah 

15iijfl(md , , . 

No, 

119 

28 

101 
..... 

Tons, 

163,004 

25,617 

118,561 

83,666 

No. 
22 
21 

482 
107 

Tons. 
7,960 
4,744 

28.109 
6,641 

No. 
26 
26 

179 

1 

26 

1 

TofU. 

87,515 

35,104 

208,937 

1,200 

57, 116 

887 

No. 
28 
32 

491 

146 

8 

Tons. 
8.858 
12.788 

29.407 

14.385 

fiSS 

United  Statea,  Atlantic 
coaet. 

Windward  Islanda 

Leeward  lalanda ... 

Jamaica 

Soath  American  porta. . 

47 
108 

1 

11 

6 

4 

18,909 
18^428 

281 

606 

6^050 

1,290 

Britiah  North  Ameri- 
can ports. 
Hayti 

"94 

8 
6 

18.904 

754 
1.200 

Porto  Rico 

Calcntta   and   Chitta- 

gong. 
Weat  coaat of  Africa. . . 

•  «  •  • 

••••* ••«• 

Mexico  and  Kaplea 

8 

4 
86 

6 

18 

AM 

Cuba T 

1,688 
10.488 

8,874 
6,880 

United  SUtea.. 

United  Statea,  Atlantic 

coaau 
Windward  lalanda 

76 

22,678 

Leeward  lalanda 

Sonth  American  ports. . 

6 

2^490 

Cnba 

7 
6 

4 
2 

8 
41 

U 

4 
2 

6 

4 

2 

2,876 

1,72* 
1,178 

fisa 

Porto  Bioo 

Hayti      

Mexico  and  Nayasaa .  •. 

Whaling 

8 

48 

18 

4 
2 

6 

4 
2 

808 
2,788 

».«8 

888 

918 

1,088 

1,576 
258 

aoa 

Dateh 

Windward    and    Lee- 
ward lalanda. 

Xngland.  United  Siate^ 
(Atlantic  eoMt).aoa^ 
America,  Windward 

France,  Windward  lal- 
anda, and  St  Thomaa. 

France,  Sonth  America, 
to  United  Statea  (At 
lantic  coaat),  and  Ja- 
maica. 

England,  Soath  Amer- 
can  porta,  to  United 
Statea(Atlantiocoaat), 
and    Britiah    North 
American  provincea. 

England    to    Hayti, 
CHiba,  and  Hondnraa. 

'Windward    and    Lee- 
ward lalanda. 

8,714 
8,178 

on 

Nonragiaa  .... 

Frapbk 

Anatriaa 

9:8 

Swediah 

1  788 

German 

J,  I^W 

1.675 

Veneanelan 

1 
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KBCAPITULATION. 


FlAg. 

From  or  to— 

Bntorod. 

ClMr«d. 

SteMnert. 

Sailiz 

kgreaaeU. 

Steunora. 

• 

SaQIiic  TMselt. 

Brftlfth    ... 

No, 
250 

Tom, 
830,848 

No. 

800 

83 

42 

12 

4 

2 

6 

4 

2 

Tom, 

01,042 

25,476 

2,762 

8,003 

082 

018 

2,00<i 

1,576 

253 

No, 
250 

Tom, 
880,700 

No, 

800 

83 

41 

U 

i 

2 

5 

4 

2 

2V>fu. 
80,211 

XTnitodStatM.. 

25,378 
2,714 

DatfOb 

Noirw6giAD  .... 

3,178 

FrnioiT. ....... 

082 

AmtrUin 

918 

-SiredlBh 

1,786 
1,575 

'Oftmuui 

Vflii6suehui .... 

253 

Total 

250 

830,848 

064 

128,700 

250 

330, 700 

061 

125,005 

ImparU  and  exports  between  Barhadoee,  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States  for  the  year 

1886. 


▲rticlM. 


Arrowroot  and  other  starohea ponoda. 

3read,  pilot,  nayy,  and oraokera do... 

Batter. do... 

Gandlea,  tallow do... 

Carriagea 

Ghoese pounda. 

Comandffraiiifimgroiind do... 

GomineaT barrels. 

Dmga  and  chemioala 

FUh: 

Dried,  salted,  and  amoked quintals. 

Pickled .barrels. 

Flonr,  wheatorrye do... 

Froit  and  vesetablea 

Famitnre  and  cabinet  ware 

Groceries* oonfeotlonery,  apices,^ 

Hardware 

Hav  and  straw 

Hiaes  and  akina ^ 

Horaea 

Ice tona. 

Lard ponnda. 

Meat,  salted  and  oared do... 

Miaoellaneoaa 

Hulea  ralaed  orer  |60 

Molissea panoheona. 

Oata  ...« poonda. 

Oil,keroaeDe gallona. 

OU*meal poonda. 

Sheep 

Socar,  all  deseriptifana poonda. 

Tooaooot  all daaeriptkMM do... 

"Wood: 

All  azaept  alaTM  aad  ahooka 

StaToa  aad  ahaoka pieoaa. 


Importa. 


Amoont. 


6,917 

4,384,120 

652,170 

30,600 


57,528 

6,497,702 

41,054 


1^221 

1.261 

69,048 


60 

8,822 

542,330 

2,226,901 


TMal  TifaM. 


227 


1,864,814 
200,830 

8,752,900 

1,031 

183,600 

200,867 


2;  788^  188 


Talae. 


0276  68 

04.607  00 

117, 892  22 

3.060  00 
4, 979  52 
6, 003  86 

03,566  00 
147, 794  40 

8.061  74 

85, 107  40 
8. 028  20 
419, 688  80 
3, 075  08 
2.882  04 
0,234  58 
6,858  70 
4, 015  20 


6,000  00 
11,050  20 
48.887  12 
183,614  06 
44,450  06 
21,792  00 


88,566  66 

43,624  60 

76,050  08 

4M8  80 

6,679  60 

28,080  84 

11,678  76 
180,818  68 


1,64^678  16 


Bxporta. 


Amoont. 


25,000 


6.8461 


•27,0681 


Valoe. 


$1,000  00 


8,840  80 


17,840  90 
0^188*74 


1,888104100 


1,4II^8M04 
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Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  BarhadoeSj   West  Indies,  to  th^ 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  December  31,  1886. 


Artiolea. 


Arrowroot 

Guano 

Hides  ;uid  ikins — 

Molaaaes 

Returned  packages . 

Sugar 

Tamarinds 

Tar 

Vanilla  beans 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Decrease. 
Inoreaae.. 


Qoarteis  ending — 


March  81. 


$1,241  52 


8,466  M 
6,582  19 

3,574  05 


June  30. 


$1,803  65 

70, 837  13 

44  45 

446.062  49 

13  00 


466  67 


Sept  30. 


$1,438  64 

20, 148  86 

12  00 

600, 4.^8  23 

10  50 

128  70 


14, 864  70 
63,348  10 


48.483  40 


620, 217  30 
911, 3n  03 


391, 159  64 


622,205  03 
720, 461  65 


98. 255  72 


Deo.  31. 


$828  00 

470  34 

2,590  28 

1,921  30 

•  77  00 

162. 146  88 


168,033  80 
150^204  46 


11,820  43 


Total. 


$2.069  52 

470  34 

9,389  51 

09>48e&7 

133  45- 

1, 213, 141  65 

32  50 

VJ8  70 

466  67 

1,325.321  91 
1,851,39124 


526,069  33 


BERMUDA. 


\ 


1 


1 


Beport  of  Consul  Alien, 

LIQUORS. 

The  item  of  liquors  in  the  following  table,  amounting  to  over  $200,000^ 
is  mostly  American  whisky,  exported  here  to  avoid  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  internal-revenue  tax.  It  has  been  in  hond  here  and  returned 
to  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  whole  amount  returned  dnriog 
the  year  does  not  appear  in  the  table,  as  the  invoices  are  not  usually 
presented  at  this  consulate  for  certification,  unless  it  is  for  immediate 
transportation  in  bond  beyond  the  port  of  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

Deducting  the  value  of  liquors,  tobacco,  and  cotton  returned  to  the 
United  States,  from  whence  they  came,  the  declared  exports  would,  for 
the  year  1886,  amount  to  $374,426.40,  and  deducting  the  same  class  of 
goods  for  the  preceding  year,  the  declared  exports  would  amount  to 
$386,807.60. 

AaBICULTURE. 

The  exports  from  Bermuda  are  nearly  all  the  products  of  the  soil, 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months  the  dependence  of  the  planters 
being  mostly  upon  the  crop  of  onions.  In  the  year  1881  there  were 
shipped  321,202  boxes  of  onions,  netting  to  the  planters  $244,36^.  The 
following  year  there  were  shipped  220,379  boxes,  netting  $297,266,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  crop  of  1881,  being  100,000  boxes  larger  than  that 
of  1882,  brought  $63,0U0  less.  The  season  of  1881  was  ruinous  to  the 
planters,  and  they  found  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  season  unable 
to  pay  their  indebtedness. 

Exports  of  the  staple  productions  of  Bermuda  for  three  years  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Arrowroot. 

Beeta. 

Years. 

Qoan* 
Uty. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Valae. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

Lbt. 
27,032 
18,600 
83,000 

$6,803 

4,648 

13, 025 

Pkgi. 
6,067 
3,695 
7,407 

1 

$4, 570 
5, 003 
4,203 

Oniona. 


Qaan- 
tity. 


Valae. 


Boxes* 
290, 270  $244, 800 
156,245  274,665 
181,496   258,060 


Potatoea. 


Quaa- 
tlty. 


Talne. 


Tomatoea. 


Quan- 
tity. 


BbU. 

29, 888  $107, 812 
13,300.  73,441 
10,  945,     72, 818 


Boxts.f 

122,160 

80,600 

43,205 


Valae. 


Total 


$39. 
24,505 
23.261 


657|$403,741 
882,352 
871,43$ 


*A  box  of  oniona  contains  about  50  poanda. 


t A  box  of  tomatoea  oontaina  about  6  qnatta. 
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Average  prices  in  Bermuda, 


Articles. 


Beets  .... 

'Onions . . . 

Potatoes  . 

Tomstoes 


1884. 

1885. 

10  77 

$1  87 

8ft 

1  75 

4  00 

660 

54 

80 

$0  57 

1  35 

5  25 

30 


As  almost  the  entire  prodactions  of  Bermuda  find  a  market  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  danger  of  overproduction,  particularly  of  onions, 
which,  when  crowded  upon  the  market,  reduce  the  price  so  as  to  leave 
but  little  for  the  planter. 

In  the  year  1884,  when  the  production  of  onions  amounted  to  over 
290,000  boxes,  only  $244,899  was  returned  to  the  colony.  The  next  year 
^nly  156,000  boxes  were  produced  and  $275,665  were  returned  to  the 
oolony.  When  the  onion  crop  finds  a  ready  market  and  good  prices, 
the  profit  to  the  planters  is  large ;  hence  an  inducement  to  plant  all 
they  can. 

In  1885  and  1886  a  disease  attacked  the  onions  when  they  were  about 
one-half  grown,  or  soon  after  they  began  to  fill,  in  the  month  of  February. 
The  leaves  became  yellow  and  dry,  and  the  bulb  did  not  fill,  and  in  some 
instances  the  whole  field  was  ruined.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  a 
minute  fungus  that  causes  the  trouble ;  but  no  remedy  has,  as  yet,  been 
found.  I  think  the  disease  is  the  same  as  known  in  the  Ganary  Islands 
as  la  escarcha  or  la  cienza.  Rotation  of  crops  makes  no  difference,  and 
the  crop  on  new  land  appears  as  liable  to  the  attack  as  that  on  old 
ground.  The  fields  late  planted  seem  to  suffer  the  least,  but  unless  the 
product  can  be  early  sent  to  market,  it  rarely  brings  a  remunerative 
price. 

No  onion  seed  is  used  here  except  that  grown  in  the  Ganary  Islands. 
It  is  sown  in  beds  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  trans- 
planted in  December  and  early  January ;  the  plants  are  set  about  7 
inches  apart,  and  an  expert  planter  will  set  16,000  plants  in  a  day.  Be- 
fore the  bulbs  are  ready  to  harvest  the  weeds  should  be  removed  and 
the  ground  loosened  around  the  plants  twice  at  least.  This  work,  as  well 
.as  transplanting,  is  done  largely  by  women  and  children.  In  March, 
April,  and  May,  when  the  bulbs  are  filled,  they  are  pulled  and  laid  on 
the  ground  for  a  day  or  two,  when  the  tops  and  roots  are  cut  off;  they 
are  then  packed  in  crates,  branded  with  the  grower's  Initials  or  name, 
and  are  ready  for  shipment. 

The  onion  crop  for  this  year  is  all  planted.  I  think  more  ground  has 
been  planted  with  onions  this  season  than  ever  before,  and  should  not 
blight  or  disease  destroy  a  large  portion,  the  market  value  will  belikely 
to  be  so  low  that  it  will  be  disastrous  to  the  growers.  Gould  the  disease 
be  equally  distributed  among  the  planters  in  proportion  to  their  crop, 
it  woald  undoubtedly  be  a  blessing  to  the  colony,  but  as  it  has  hap- 
pened, some  of  them  lose  their  entire  crop,  while  others,  whose  fields 
are  not  touched  by  the  blight  get  a  much  larger  price,  and  thus  profit 
by  the  misfortune  of  their  neighbors. 

An  amount  of  money  has  recently  been  appropriated  by  the  colonial 
legislature  sufficient  to  employ  an  expert  to  study  the  nature  and  cause 
•of  the  onion  disease,  and  to  see  if  some  remedy  cannot  be  found. 

GHA8.  M.  ALLEN, 

Unitbi)  States  Consulate,  Con^uL 

Bermuda^  January  24,  1887. 
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Declared  valtie  of  exportefram  the  consular  distriot  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  to  the  United 
Statee  dmnng  the  four  guartere  of  the  year  ended  December  31.  1866. 


Artiolet. 


Arrowroot 

Amber  goods 

BoftU.r. 

Batter 

Cotton 

Casks,  old 

Flour 

Hides 

Hoasebold  e(feots 

Liqaors 

Lily  bulbs 

HoUsses 

Milk,  condensed  . 

Sondiies 

T6bacco 

Vegetables 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase  and  decrease. 


Quarters  ending— 


Har.  81. 


$31,818  50 


17  12 


10,588  29 


42,418  00 
82,502  64 


20, 174  64 


June  80. 


$1,081  00 
827  17 
275  27 
875  00 

42,708  81 
28  00 


46, 881  03 


161  00 


5,074  28 
854,068  05 


450,621  50 
878.068  87 


72,757  68 


Sept.  80. 


$140  18 


420  53 
885  01 


81,040  58 
2,480  51 


41  14 
15,774  15 


51.650  03 
8, 811  77 


43,848  16 


Dec  81. 


156  76 


834  00 

271  43 

00,026  88 

178  06 


1.045  82 


94.041  81 
5,821  00 


80,220  72 


Total. 


$1,810  97 

827  17 

275  00 

375  00 

42.708  81. 

178  78 

420  58 

1.600  91 

271  43 

200,062  08 

2,687  87 

161  00 

17  12 

41  14 

21.748  4^ 

865^701  10 


638.911  24 
454.787  37 


184,15187 


TBLKriDAD. 

Rqport  of  Consul  Sawyer  • 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  lies  near  the  coast  of  Yenezaela,  be- 
tween lOO  3^  and  1(P  5(y  north  latitude,  and  between  60o  54^  and  61^ 
b&  west  longitnde  from  Greenwich.  It  was  discovered  by  Christopher 
Columbus  on  his  third  voyage,  July  31, 1498,  but  it  was  not  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Spaniards  until  1558,  when  the  usual  extermination 
of  the  natives  by  that  power  took  place.  Its  population  at  that  time 
was  probably  greater  than  it  is  now. 

Sir  Walter  Baleigh  visited  the  island  in  1595.  It  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1797,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  18(A2.* 

SITUATION. 

Lying  partly  across  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco,  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Trinidad  is  important.  Separated  from  Venezuela  by  only  seven 
miles  at  the  northern  point,  it  was  no  doubt  at  one  time  a  part  of  the 
continent.  The  passages  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Paria  with  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  are  called  the  ^'Bocas  del  Dragon,"  Although  the  currents 
here  are  strong,  they  are  not  dangerous  to  vessels.  A  channel  thir- 
teen miles  wide  separates  the  south  part  of  the  island  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  connects  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  The 
name  of  the  channel  is  ^'Bocas  de  la  Sierpe."  This  gulf  makes  a  large 
and  safe  harbor,  capable  of  containing  all  the  ships  of  the  world. 

The  water,  however,  is  shallow  near  the  Trinidad  shore,  necessitating 
ships  of  large  draught  of  water  to  anchor  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  shore. 

The  government  has  under  consideration  the  building  a  jetty  at  Port 

of  Spain  to  avoid  lighterage  on  the  cargoes. 

— 

*  Hiftory  of  the  World  by  Maander,  Vol.  II,  page  446. 
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TEBBITOBT. 

The  area  of  the  island  is  1,754  sqaare  miles,  and  the  acreage  is  abont 
1,123,000  acres,  150,000  of  which  are  suitable  for  sugar,  240,000  for 
rice  and  ground  provisions,  2,767  for  cocoanuts,  and  6,242  for  pasture. 
This  estimation  leaves  more  than  50,000  acres  unaccounted  for.  There 
is  probably  not  over  one-thirtieth  of  the  island  uncnltivable  or  value- 
less. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  geological  structure  is  diversified.  The  mountains  and  hills  in. 
the  north  are  chiefly  composed  of  rock  of  the  paleogic  period,  and  the 
central  ranges  include  a  series  of  the  tertiary  rocks.  The  mineralog- 
ical  composition  of  strata  is  still  more  varied  and  includes  almost  every 
kind.  There  are  sixteen  mountains  or  hills,  four  of  the  highest  of  which 
are: 

Feet. 

Tucutche 3,012 

Blancbisseuse 2,271 

Cerrode  Aripo 2,740 

Saint  d'Eau  HiU 2,246 

The  northern  rnnge  is  the  most  elevated.  "The  purity  of  the  air,^ 
says  Messrs.  Wall  and  Sawkins,  surveyors,  "  and  the  coolness  of  the 
nights  make  this  the  most  agreeable  portion  of  the  island."  There  are 
three  very  conspicuous  peaks  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  island  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  Columbus,  who  in  consequence  christened  the 
island  Trinidad. 

CLIMATE. 

In  Oaptain  Tullock's  "  Statistical  Reports  "  are  thermometrical  ob* 
servations  made  at  Port  of  Spain  for  five  years  at  the  royal  gaol : 


Montha. 


Jumary.. 
Febmary 
March... 
April 


Jane 

July 

AuKust  . . 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December 


Average  Fahrenheit. 

Mazimnm. 

Medlnm. 

1 
Minimum. 

o 

o 

o 

88.00 

81.80 

74.40 

80.60 

82.40 

73.00 

89.00 

83.00 

77.60 

91.00 

84  40 

79.60 

03.20 

8.5.60 

79. 20 

90.00 

84.60 

79.00 

80.60 

84.60 

80.00 

01.60 

84.60 

80.00 

92.00 

85.00 

80.40 

90.60 

8u.00 

79.60 

89.40 

84.00 

79.00 

87.80 

88.00 

76.40 

vtMBUor  ...... of.ov  OO.UU  : 

Mean  average  at  the  botanical  garden  in  the  country,  80O.07. 

BAINS. 

The  average  in  rainfall  for  the  last  nineteen  years  was  66.39  inches. 
Such  humidity  combined  with  heat  has  an  enervating  influence  upon 
man,  especially  those  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

There  are  nine  principal  rivers  in  Trinidad,  the  longest  of  which  is 
the  Caroni,  of  28  miles  in  length.  A  part  of  them  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
and  others  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 
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POPULATION. 

la  1797  the  population  of  Trinidad  was  17,718.  In  1838  it  had  in- 
creased to  39,328,  and  by  the  census  of  1881  it  was  153,128,  of  whom 
83,716  were  males  and  69,412  were  females.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile  is  85.  Immigration  of  coolies  is  under  the  control  of 
the  government.  They  are  under  a  cheap  contract,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  government  returns  them  to  the  East  Indies.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  the  annual  average  was  2,578. 

THE  CAPITAL. 

Port  of  Spain  is  the  chief  port  of  entry,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on 
a  gently  inclined  plane  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 

San  Fernando  is  a  town  of  importance,  with  a  population  of  6,335, 
and  lies  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Port  of  Spain,  also  near  the  coast 
A  railroad  and  a  Une  of  steamers  connect  San  Fernando  with  Port  of 
Spain.  There  is  a  sub-collector  of  customs,  but  the  masters  of  all  ves- 
sels (excepting  English)  come  to  Port  of  Spain  to  clear  at  their  re- 
spective consulates. 

The  lake  of  Asphaltum  is  in  the  ward  of  La  Brea,  about  12  miles 
farther  down  the  coast.  This  celebrated  lake  of  inexhaustible  asphaltum 
is  about  90  acres  in  area,  and  it  is  situated  within  2  miles  of  the  gulf. 
There  are  other  small  lakes  in  the  vicinity.  This  valuable  property  is 
owned  by  the  Trinidad  government  and  certain  merchants  of  Port  of 
Spain. 

St.  Joseph,  a  town  of  2,000  people,  is  6  miles  east  of  Port  of  Spain, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  railroad.  St  Joseph  was  originally  the 
capital  of  the  island. 

Arima  is  a  town  16  miles  east  of  Port  of  Spain,  and  Princetown  is  7 
miles  east  of  San  Fernando. 

Mayoro  is  a  small  town  in  a  cocoanut  district  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island.  It  has  no  harbor,  but  vessels  are  protected  by  the  contour  of 
the  land,  excepting  from  east  and  southeast  winds.  It,  therefore,  in- 
sures but  little  safety  for  a  vessel,  still  small  ships  sometimes  go  there 
to  load  cocoanuts,  when  they  report  to  a  magistrate  there,  who  is  the 
agent  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Port  of  Spain ;  but  they  must  first 
come  to  Port  of  Spain  and  enter. 

The  island  is  elsewhere  thinly  settled,  and  although  there  are  52 
miles  of  railroad,  and  wagon  roads  in  many  parts,  yet  many  kinds  of 
provisions  perish  in  the  interior  for  want  of  transportation. 

% 

THE  aOYEBXMENT. 

Trinidad  is  a  Grown  colony.  She  has  not  a  people's  government  The 
government  consists  of  two  councils,  the  legislative  and  the  executive. 

Executive  council, — His  excellency  the  governor  president,  the  colo- 
nial secretary,  the  attorney-general,  the  officer  commanding  the  troops. 

Legislative  council, — His  excellency  the  governor  president,  the  chief 
justice,  the  colonial  secretary,  the  attorney-general,  the  receiver-general, 
the  solicitor-general,  the  protector  of  immigrants,  and  eight  unofficial 
councilmen. 

The  executive  council  is  of  the  Crown. 

The  legislative  councilmen  are  appointed  by  the  executive  council 
and  approved  by  the  Crown. 
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The  people  elect  mayors  of  towns  who  execute  the  laws  of  the  towns. 
Legislative  enactments  mnst  be  sent  to  the  home  Government  for  ap- 
proval 

BELiaiON. 

The  people  of  Trinidad  being  largely  French  and  Spanish,  the  pre- 
vailing religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  They  have  an  elegant  cathedral 
and  nnmeroas  churches  and  chapels.  There  is  also  a  fine  Episcopalian 
<^atbedral,  and  there  are  Protestant  churches  of  all  the  denominations. 
The  Indian  coolie  worships  many  gods,  and  all  go  their  several  ways,  as 
Trinidad  maintains  religions  liberty. 

Taking  these  islanders  all  in  all  I  have  never  seen  a  better-meaning 
or  more  law-abiding  people.  There  is  no  theater,  the  people's  amuse- 
ments being  chiefly  in  parties,  concerts,  dances,  and  the  horse  race. 
They  are  passionately  fond  of  music  and  dancing. 

LITEBATTJBE. 

There  is  a  college  for  young  men  at  Port  of  Spain,  and  a  branch  of 
the  same  for  young  ladies  at  St.  Joseph.  There  are  9,086  pupils  attend- 
ing the  primary  schools,  and  753  attending  private  schools.  There  are 
also  government  schools  at  San  Fernando,  Aurora,  Princetown,  and 
at  other  places  on  the  island. 

There  are  eight  newspapers  and  there  is  ocean  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

PRODUCTIONS,  1885. 


Articles.  i  Qaantity.  {{  Articles. 


I 

Sanr hogsheads  .  75^433 

Molasses pancheons..i     .    21,909 

Cocoa    poands..    13,72a,  150 

Coooanats number.. I    7.891,596 


AHphaltam tons. . 

Bitters gallons.. 

Ram poneheons.. 


Qosntity. 


84,874 
82,240 

eoa 


Coffee,  rice,  corn,  &c.,  are  used  for  home  consumption. 

A  soap  factory  makes  5,000  boxes  of  soap  per  month ;  an  ice  factory 
makes  5  tons  per  diem ;  there  is  a  small  chocolate  factory,  and  some 
pitch  works  turn  out  24  tons  per  diem. 

FOREST  TIMBEB. 

Trinidad  abounds  in  valuable  woods,  particularly  on  the  mountains, 
that  are  green  with  stately  trees  from  base  to  summit. 

The  bullet  wood  is  useful  and  grows  to  a  diameter  of  5  or  6  feet. 
Poni  is  the  hardest  timber.    Acoma  is  a  tree  of  large  size  and  valuable. 

Among  the  many  kinds  of  trees  are  the  yoke,  bois-legard,  yellow- 
Sanders,  guateguen,  red  mangrove,  fustic,  angelino,  tapana,  roble, 
earapa,  copaiba,  locust,  purple-heart  cyp,  laurier,  Oliver,  galba^  incense- 
tree,  aguatapana,  gasparil,  yoke-savanne,  sand  box  tree,  genipa,  man- 
choneel,  moripa,  carocoli,  pois-clouk,  earapa,  wild-plum  timite,  tama- 
rind, bay-berry,  java-plum,  nutmeg,  cannon-ball,  brazil-nut,  cinnamon, 
mahogany,  cedar,  &c.  The  bois-immortel  is  very  valuable  as  affording 
shade  and  protection  to  the  cocoa,  on  which  account  it  has  been  called 
by  the  Spaniards  "  Jfodra  del  CogoOj^  "Mother  of  the  Cocoa.'* 

The  plants,  trees,  spices,  flowers,  and  fruits  in  the  botanical  garden 
near  the  governor's  mansion  are  too  numerous  to  attempt  to  desori(>e. 

Here  are  the  orange,  pacererak,  belle-apple,  pine-apple,'  balata,  star* 
apple,  maumee-apple,  mamesapote,  manga,  cashew,  shaddock,  sappa* 
>^Ua,  ,guava,  sugar-apple,  soursop,  hog-plum,  governor-plum,  &e. 
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Here  are  many  kinds  of  medicinal  plants  and  flowers ;  bere  are  the- 
beantifal  orchid  and  the  flor  de  baile,  the  most  firagrant  flower  in  the- 
world. 

TONNAGE. 

There  were  seventeen  steamers  calling  monthly  for  the  mails. 
Namber  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
at  Trinidad  during  18S5 : 


Entered 
Clearad. 


Sailing 


No. 

1,055 

1,852 


Tom. 
160, 210 
144,605 


No. 
887 
840 


Tmu. 

886,060 

88^257 


AMERICAN  VESSELS. 

The  number  of  American  vessels  that  deposited  their  registers  at  the 
ITnited  States  consalate  daring  1885  was  119 ;  amount  of  their  tonnage, 
36,062. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  TRINIDAD. 

Revenue  in  1885 *..  429.307  9  7 

Expenditure  In  1885 443,920  19  H 

Revenue  in  1875 291,469  0  0 

Net  increase  in  10  years 137,638  9  7 

MONET. 

Accoants  are  kept  at  Trinidad  by  the  merchants  and  the  Colonial 
Bank  in  dollars  and  cents ;  by  the  public  departments  in  sterling. 
Weights  and  measures  as  are  in  Great  Britain. 

EXOHANGE. 

The  par  of  exchange  is  fixed  by  order  of  the  cooncil  at  $480  per  £lWy 
which  applies  to  all  moneys  recovered  by  process  of  law. 

OHEAP  PORT  EXPENSES  AT  TRINIDAD. 

The  lighterage  on  cargoes  at  Port  of  Spain  is  half  a  dollar  per  ton. 
Vessels  have  neither  tonnage  or  light  dues  or  any  pilotage  or  steam- 
hire  ;  and  as  labor  is  not  high,  Port  of  Spain  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
ports  for  a  vessel  to  enter.  There  are  3  feet  rise  of  the  tide  ordinarily, 
but  4  feet  rise  during  the  spring  tides. 

NO  SUBTERRANEAN  OR  METEOROLOOIOAL  DANGERS. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Deverteuil  mentions  a  slight  earthquake  that  is 
said  to  have  shaken  a  church  steeple  in  Port  of  Spain  in  October,  1761, 
still  it  is  known  that  for  ^nearly  four  hundred  years  this  terrible  phe- 
nomenon has  never  seriously  disturbed  the  repose  of  Trinidad. 

Nor  has  any  tidal  wave  or  disastrous  storm  ever  done  serious  dam- 
age to  this  island.  The  cyclones  that  have  done  so  much  damage  to* 
most  of  the  other  West  India  Islands  always  have  passed  to  the  north- 
ward of  Trinidad.  To  be  sure  the  swell  of  the  ocean  must  have  beaten 
against  the  island,  and  the  weather  become  squally,  which  was  due  to 
the  disturbed  elements  caused  by  a  passing  cyclone,  yet  such  has  never 
passed  to  the  southward  of  12^  north  latitude.  History  nowhere^ 
mentions  the  visitation  of  Trinidad  by  a  tidal  wave  or  a  cyclone. 
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Meteorological  observations  during  1885,  by  barometer,  at  Port  of 
Spain,  mercnrial,  were: 

Mean  mazimam 29.93^ 

Mean  minimnm 29.804 

Mean  average 29.892 

WISE  RULING  OF  STATESMEN. 

Although  moderate  import  and  export  duties  have  through  actual 
necessity  been  resortcnl  to  in  paying  the  government  expenses,  yet  a. 
^'  protective  tariff"  has  been  studiously  avoided  as  being  ii\jurious  to 
commerce  and  paralyzing  to  manufacturing. 

Trinidad  statesmen  are  now  making  an  effort  to  abolish  the  duties  of 
transferring  the  taies  to  land-stamps,  luxuries,  &c.,  in  order  to  encour 
age  an  exchange  of  commodities  with  nations,  and  particularly  with  the 
TTnited  States.  By  such  wisdom,  and  the  large  resources  of  this  fertile 
island,  it  is  not  suiprising  that  Trinidad  has  won  the  proud  appellation 
of  ''  Pearl  of  the  Antilles." 

IMOSBS  n.  SAWYER, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul 

Trinidad  J  British  WestlndieSj  September  19,  1886. 

Total  value  in  sterling  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  of  Trinidadf  British  West 

IndieSf  from  and  to  each  country  in  the  year  1885. 


Coaotriea. 


United  Kingdom : 

British  colonies 

British  Bast  Indies 

North  British  America . .. 

British  Oniana 

British  West  Indies 

All  other  British  colonies. 


Total 


Foreisn  conntries: 

France     

Oennany 

8p»in.  inolading  colonies  not  in 

Went  Indies , 

Pot  togs  1.  inclnding   all  Portn> 

gue«e  colonies 

gDoroark 
blland 

United  States  of  America 

All   other  countries  of  North 

America 

Daniwh  West  Indies 

French  Went  Indies 

Spanish  We»t  indies 

Daich  West  Indies 

South  America  except  Venecnela- 
Venezue.a , 


Total 


TTnited  Kingdom  ■ 
British  colonies  . .  ■ 
Foreign  coont  ries . 


Grand  total 

Total  in  IT.  S.  currency  (at  $4. 80) 


Total  imports. 


£964, 705 
58.068 
63,234 
37.846 
92,459 
16 


240,523 


85,288 
19, 972 

9,503 

4.907 

374 

2,656 

804,496 


10,406 

9.548 

10,792 

340 

9,335 

788,454 


1. 346, 251 


654,704 

240.  sya 

1,846,251 


2.241.478 


Exports. 


Prodace  and 
mannfactares 
of  the  colony. 


£530,310 


14,000 

837 

2,167 


17, 013 


131.812 
17,601 

105 

736 


2.698 
644, 171 

1,255 

1.160 

30.086 

20 

1.065 

490 

141 


British,  foreign, 

and  other 
colonial  prod- 
ace and  mann- 
factnres. 


£636, 110 

260 

190 

3,392 

32,431 


36,273 


53,260 
0,811 

4,332 


614 
20,287 

635 
SO 

1,365 
18 

1,345 


175. 671 


739,540 


267, 418 


530.  310 

17,013 

730,540 


6  6.1)0 

36.  27J 

267, 418 


1,306,863 


839,801 


$10. 650, 094  40       |6,  272, 842  40       $4,  511, 044  80 


Total 


£1. 196, 420* 

260 

14,100 

4,220 

34,50» 


53,286 


185, 072 
27,502 

4,52T 

736 


3,312 
564,  4&S 

1,890 

1,260 

39. 451 

38 

2,4*0 

490 

17\  812 


1, 006,  958 


1.186.4.0 

53, 286 

1,006,068. 

2.246.664 


$10. 783, 087  20> 
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TRINIDAD. 

Second  report  of  Consul  Sawyer, 

Merchandise  is  generally  bought  and  sold  on  three  months*  credit, 
but  where  the  transaction  is  for  cash  payments  the  discoant  is  2J  per 
cent. 

Consignment  sales  are  at  5  per  cent.  Brokerage  commissions  for 
buying  or  selling  are  2J  per  cent. 

Auctioneers'  commissions  are  5  per  cent.,  with  exceptional  oases  of 
2J  or  7^  per  cent.,  according  to  the  quality,  quantity,  or  valae  of  the 
goods. 

DRAWBACK  ON  GOODS. 

$.  d. 

Bread per  barrel..  1  6 

Flour do 3  4 

Rice per  100  poands..  '2  t 

Malt  liquors : 

In  wood pergallon..  0  6 

in  bottles perdozen..  1  0 

^Spirits : 

In  bottles,  mm... .'...pergallon..  6  6 

All  others ' do 9  0 

Ifeefinedsuffar the  100  pounds..  10  0 

Meal  or  other  flonr per  barrel..  2  0 

Corn,  oats per  bushel..  0  5 

Butter per  100  pounds. .  0  1 

Olutt per  pound..  0  1 

Lard per  100  poands..  3  0 

Matches pergross..  2  6 

Gunpowder  in  original  packages per  pound..  0  6 

Petroleum  oil pergallon..  0  11 

Timber,  sawn  or  hewn 1,000  superficial  feet..  8  3 

Shingles per  1,000..  1  6 

Shooks per  bundle..  0  7 

Staves per  1,000..  12  0 

Wood  hoops do....  3  0 

Upon  timber  or  lumber  in  not  less  quantity  than  2,000  feet;  shooks 
not  less  than  40  bundles,  shingles  or  wood  hoops  not  less  than  2,000, 
the  full  duty. 

The  customary  charge  for  purchasing  and  shipping  goods  is  2}  per 
oent. 

OTHER  EXPENSES. 

Price  of  a  sugar  hogshead f&  00 

Price  of  a  molasses  puncheon 5  00 

Price  of  a  sugar-bag 30 

Price  of  a  cocoa- bag...  •• 40 

Oauging  molasses per  puncheon..      15 

Lighterage  on  sugar per  hogshead..      66 

Lighterage  on  molasses per  puncheon . .      30 

Lighterage  on  cocoa .* per  bag..      06 

Asphaltura,  carting per  ton..  1  00 

Lightering 83 

Consular  invoice 2  50 

The  above  paid  by  the  buyer. 

EXOHANGE. 

New  York  selling  60  days,  par ;  London,  60  days,  $4.85^ ;  90  days, 
-$4.83 ;  Paris,  90  days,  $5.22 ;  Calcutta,  3  days,  40  cents  the  rupee ;  New 
York  buying  2J  per  cent,  discount ;  London,  90  days,  $4.77 ;  Paris,  90 
^daysy  $5.34. 

MOSES  H.  SAWYER, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Trinidadj  B.  W.  J.,  January  29,  1887. 
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SPANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

CUBA. 

SAGUA  liA  GRANDE. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent  Mullen. 

EXPORTS. 

In  American  veaaelfl $3,085,219  68 

In  British  vessels 1,998.937  27 

In  Spanish  vessels 993,566  49^ 

Total 6,077,723  44 

No  exports  have  been  made  to  any  other  place  than  the  United  States, 
and  the  above  shows  the  total  value.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  exports  have  been  carried  in  British  and  Spanish  bottoms. 

This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  with  very  few  exceptions^ 
the  British  and  Spanish  vessels  are  steamers  which  carry  for  the  same 
price  as,  or  cheaper  than,  the  American  sailing  vessels.  They  are  char- 
tered for  the  year  round  on  speculation  and  proceed  from  port  to  port 
as  occasion  may  demand. 

DIPOBTS. 

Coal  and  cooperage $110,191  04 

General  cargo 143,4.^  13 

Lumber 28,63<)  00 

Machinery 18.948  00 

Total 301,211  17 

The  above  shows  the  imports  in  American  bottoms  only.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  procure  the  imports  in  Spanish  and  British  bottoms,  but 
without  success,  as  the  customhouse  officials  refuse  to  give  the  figures. 
But  if  this  could  be  obtained  it  would  fail  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
actual  trade  between  this  port  and  the  United  States.  Another  item  of 
importance  to  be  considered  regarding  the  imports  is  the  fact  that  busi- 
ness at  this  port  is  done  entirely  on  a  credit  basis,  generally  six  months. 
The  whoies<ale  dealer  purchases  on  this  basis  and  in  turn  sells  to  the 
planter  in  the  same  manner. 

For  this  reason  the  dealer  prefers  to  purchase  in  Havana  rather  than 
in  New  York,  the  difference  in  price  being  more  than  balanced  by  the 
six  months'  credit. 

.SUOAB  INDUSTBY. 

The  principal  product  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  being  sugar,  its  future 
prosperity  depends  on  the  market  value  of  this  product  and  cost  of 
production.  Under  the  present  nystem  of  crushing  the  cane  l>etween 
rollers  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  juice 
Is  lost,  and  it  would  seem  logical  that  the  first  step  toward  improve- 
ment would  be  in  this  direction. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  by  the  planters  that  a  certain  amount 
of  the  juice  must  be  lost,  as  it  is  impossible  to  crush  sugar  cane  like 
beets,  and  the  expense  of  changing  machinery,  &c.,  would  not  be  com- 
pensated by  the  extra  amount  of  juice  obtained.  The  labor  question  is 
also  a  serious  one  for  the  planter.  There  is  no  regular  tariff  for  labor 
and  this  causes  great  trouble.  Wages  run  all  the  way  from  $8  to  $13 
a  month  with  board,  and  $17  to  $22  without  board.  1  inclose  herewith 
the  cost  of  one  hogshead  of  sugar  on  an  estate  making  1,000  hogsheads. 
This  calculation  is  based  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
considering  1§  cents  per  pound  for  the  sugar  shows  a  loss  of  87  cents 
on  each  hogshead.  No  allowance  has  been  made  for  accidents  of  any 
kind,  such  as  fire,  breakage  in  machinery  or  trains,  death  of  cattle,  &c. 

If  the  prices  in  sugar  do  not  improve,  or  the  United  States,  the  prin- 
<iipal  consumer  of  Cuban  products,  does  not  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to 
the  Cuban  planter,  the  existence  of  the  smaller  sugar  estates  is  merely 
a  question  of  two  or  three  years.  They  have  been  able  to  hold  out  up 
to  the  present  time  owing  to  the  fact  that  cane  once  planted  continues 
producing  for  a  number  of  years  and  does  not  require  to  be  planted 
«very  year. 

Formerly  the  merchants  were  willing  to  advance  certain  sums  on  the 
coming  crop.  This  also  has  ceased,  and  all  that  remains  tor  them  is 
ruin.  They  will  continue  grinding  the  cane  as  long  as  it  produces,  but 
when  an  outlay  will  be  required  for  replanting,  &c.,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  bear  it. 

The  proposed  abolition  of  duties  on  sugar  and  tobacco  by  the  United 
States  is  looked  forward  to  with  intense  interest  by  the  Cubans.  Their 
hope,  or  rather  salvation,  is  that  an  agreement  will  be  reached  by  the 
two  Governments  which  will  favor  the  entry  of  Cu^a  and  Porto  Bico 
sugars  into  the  United  States.  It  is  claimed  that  eight-tenths  of  the 
sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Bico,  and  on  this  their  hopes  are  based. 

ExporU  ofBugar, 


Yean. 

Hogiheadt. 

Tieroei. 

Bagt. 

1884 

03.788 
90.343 
87,522 

142 

278 

8 

2.888 

83.  m 

178,088 

1885 

1888 

D.  M.  MULLEN, 
Commercial  Agent. 
United  States  Commeboial  Agenoy, 

Sagua  la  Ora/nde^  Cuha^  January  11, 1887. 


Coit  of  one  kog$head  of  $ugar  on  an  ettate  making  one  thomand  hogthoadi, 

1  administrator  per  month $108 

1  mi^or-domo 34 

1  overseer 50 

1  bnll-driver 25 

1  carpenter 34 

1  watchman.^ 20 

1  messenger 15 

1  cook ,..  20 

1  board  for  these  operatives 50 

Total 350 
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^Ajnoanting  dnring  the  7  monthH  of  dead  season,  firom 

Jane  to  December t^,  450  00 

An  estate  prodncing  1,000  hogsheads  of  mosoabado 

SQgar   reqaires  at  least  sixt3r  men  for  planting 

oane,  &o, ,  at  $16  per  month  withont  board 960 

Making  for  7  months  dead  season 6,720  00 

Necessary   expenses,  snch   as  hoes,  plows,  knives, 

grindstone,  &c 300  00 

Total  for  dead  season ^ — —      ^  ..^  ^ 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  estate  should  be  ready  to  ™>  **"  ^ 

ffrind,  and  will  consequently  require  utensils  for  the 

boiling -house,  such  as  lime,  buckets,  shovels,  and 

dippers,  and  other  articles  absolutely  necessanr  ..  |200  00 

Permanent  operatives  during  the  5  months  of  dead 

season 1,760  00 

Batey: 
10  men  to  attend  to  the  b^jazo,  at  |20  per  month 

without  board 200 

2  cartmen  for  b^jaso,  at  $15  without  board .30 

1)  boys  to  attend  oxen,  at  $12  without  board 24 

Engine:  —.....       254  00 

1  engineer  per  month  without  board 102 

1  helper  per  month  without  board 26 

1  brakeman  per  month  withont  board 22 

2  men  at  mill,  per  month  without  board,  $18 36 

1  man  to  attend  strainer 12 

2  fireman,  $24  per  month  without  board 48  * 

1  man  to  pump  or  carry  water,  per  month  without 

board 15 

h  cord  of  wood  at  $3  per  cord  per  month 450 

731  00 

Boiling-house : 

1  sugar  master  and  second  without  board,  at  60  cents 

per  hogshead ..., 120 

9  men  to  attend  the  train,  at  $22  per  month 198 

4  firemen  to  at  1  end  the  train,  at  $i4  per  month 96 

3  men  in  warehouse  to  pump  molasses,  per  hogshead  .  60 

474  00 

Field : 

20  cane  cutters,  at  |20  without  board 400 

20  cane  gathers,  $18  without  board 360 

20  cartmen  at  $20  without  board 400 

1  water  carrier  at  $17  without  board 17 

2  cattlemen  at  $17  without  board 34 

1,211  00 

Extras: 

3  men  variously  employed,  at  $15  per  month 45  00 

Total  for  one  month 2,915  00 

Total  for  the  5  months  of  the  crop,  from  Janu- 
ary toMay 1#,575  00 

Transportation  to  depot  of  1,000  hogsheads,  at  $1.25 

pernogshead 1,250  00 

330  hogsheads  of  molasses,  which  should  be  obtained 
from  1,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  at  $1.25  per  hogs- 
head   412  50 

_    ,  1,662  60 

RaUroad: 

Freight  of  1,000  hogsheads,  at  $3  per  hogshead 3, 000  00 

Freight  of  330  hogsheads  molasses,  $2  per  hogshead.  660  00 

Freight,  1,000  empty  hogsheads  for  sugar,  at  20  cents.  200  00 
Freight,  330  empty  molasses  hogsheads,  at  2  cents 

per  hogshead 60  00 

3,926  00 

Storage: 

For  1,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  at  $1  per  hogshead ....  1, 000  00 

Taxes: 

Per  year,  including  all  charges 600  00 

Expenses  for  the  year 32^98;a  ^ 
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AgaiDbt  these  expenses  we  have  1,000  hogsbeadH  of 
sugar,  less  6  per  cent,  tare,  which  leave  940  hogs- 
heads, at  1,550  pounds  net,  make  1,457,000  pounds, 
at  H  per  pound 

330  hogsheads  of  molasses,  at  $10  per  hogshead 

Profit  on  sugar-hogsheads  if  bought  second-hand. .. 


Value  of  crop 

Balance  against  planter 


Cost  of  production  of  one  hogshead  of  sugar. 
Mark^  \alne  at  1}  cent  per  pound 


Loss  on  one  hogshead 

Exports  for  th^  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


•87, 318  75 

3,300  Oa 
1,500  00 

32, 118  75 

864  ri 

32  98 
32  11 


87 


Artiolet. 


Honey  — 
HoUmsm.. 
Melada  — 
Mahogany 
8afi^ 


Total 

Decrease  ftom  preceding  year 


Quarters  ending — 


Mar.  31. 


June  30. 


12, 203  36 

104,710  72 

32,887  5H 

847  72 

1, 245, 103  74 


$1, 605  22 

272,602  48 

8i.  587  08 


2,248,277  81 


1, 475.  753  12 
156. 452  74 


2, 55.^  072  59 
286. 295  52 


Sept  30. 


$54,811  50 
12,110  25 


1,619,842  17 


1, 586, 763  02 
836. 435  89 


Deo.  81. 


$510  70 


899.623  11 


400. 133  81 
15.567  98 


Total. 


$3,808  5» 

622,<35M 

77,584  91 

847  7S 

5,412, 846  0 

6,017.723  44 
650, 710  IS 


Value  of  declared  exports  for  tke  consular  distrust  of  8agua  la  Grande,  Cuba,  to  the  United 

States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  1886. 


Qaartera  ending— 


Articles. 


Dec.  81, 1885. 


Copper  and  iron. 

Honey 

Molaese^ 

Melada 

Mahogany 

Sugar 

Tobacco 


$3,050  22 
"ii867'65 


397, 126  57 
157  35 


Total 

Decrease  from  precedin ;  year. . 


415,701  79 
298,255  76 


Mar.  81. 1886.  |  Jane  80, 188& 


$2,203  86 

194.710  72 

32, 887  58 

847  72 

1. 245, 103  74 


1,475,753  12 
156.452  74 


$1,605  22 

272, 602  48 

82,687  08 


2.248.277  81 


2, 555, 072  59 
886,295  52 


Sept  80,18861 


Toul. 


$54,811  60 
12,U0  25 


1. 519, 842  17 


1, 686, 768  92 
436^435  89 


$3.050  21 

8,808  58 

687,482  85 

77,584  01 

847  72 

6,410,850  29 

157  35 

8,083,29142 
864,583  8^ 


Becapitulation  for  the  year  1886. 


Sugar. 

MolsMee. 

Hooey. 

Melada. 

Mahog- 
any. 

▼aloe. 

DISIIKATION. 

ITewTork 

Philadelphia 

Delaware  Break  • 
water 

Shdt. 

54,886 

7.559 

6,572 

11,010 

7,995 

Drct. 
6 

*  •  -  • 

1 

Bagt. 
127,126 
15,418 

12,342 

14. 652 

8.500 

Hhds. 

4,309 

12, 506 

7.589 

Ttm. 
441 
1,201 

682 

Tre§. 
97 

Hhdi. 

1,234 

172 

Tree. 
76 

FsH. 
16,689 

$3,684,505  68 
775^  517  81 

633.234  09 

Soston ........... 

653,842  60 
370.532  48 

Kew  Orleans 

76 

Totol 

0r,522 

6 

178,038 

24.354 

2,824 

97 

1,406 

18.639 

6,017.728  44 

FLAG. 

American... 

41, 157 
80,390 
15,975 

6 

1 

94, 460 
57.482 
21.096 

22.422 
1,932 

2,040 
284 

97 

172 
1,284 

8.086.219  68 

British 

76     16^539 

1,90^937  27 
933,666  48 

Spanish  

1 

Total 

Value,      United 
States  gold 

87,627 

6 
..... 

178.038     24.354 

2,824 

97 

1,406 

76 

16,639 

6, 017, 721  44 
^918,6n48 
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ImporU  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886. 

Coal  and  cooperage $110,191  Oi 

General  cargo 143,436  13 

Lomber 28,636  00 

Machinery 18.048  00 

Total 841,211  17 

Yalae  for  preceding  year 275^300  00 

Increase ,.      25,911  17 

Tariff  of  pilotage  at  the  port  of  Sagua  la  Grande,  Cuha,  proposed  for  all  flags  j  in  accord- 
ance mth  royal  order  of  December  17,  1885. 


Capacity. 


m)  to    150  tons 

150  to   200tont 

200  to    800  tons 

300  to    400  tons 

400  to    SOOtons  .... 

500  to    600  tons 

600  to    700  tons 

700  to    800 tons... V 

800  to  1,000  tons  .... 
1,000  to  1,300 tons.... 
1,300  to  1,600  tons.... 
1.600  to  2,000 tons.... 
2,000  to  2.500 tons.... 
2,500  to  3,000 tons.... 


5| 

ai 

ntering 
rillan 

Moo 

nterin 
cade 

o  o  ^ 

» 

» 

O 

H) 

$8  00 

$10  00 

$3  35 

$2  00 

10  00 

12  00 

4  15 

2  60 

13  00 

15  00 

5  45 

3  25 

J7  CO 

10  00 

7  10 

4  26 

21  00 

23  00 

8  75 

525 

Jil  00 

25  00 

10  00 

6  75 

25  00 

27  00 

10  45 

6  25 

29  00 

31  00 

12  10 

7  25 

33  00 

35  00 

13  75 

8  25 

36  00 

88  00 

15  00 

9  00 

39  00 

41  00 

16  25 

9  75 

41  00 

43  00 

17  10 

10  05 

43  00 

45  00 

17  05 

10  75 

45  00 

47  00 

18  80 

11  25 

9    . 
bfiS 


$1  36 

1  70 

2  20 

2  85 

3  no 

3  85 


4 
4 

5 


15 
85 
50 
6  (0 
6  £0 

6  85 

7  15 
7  50 


NOTB.— Changes  to  Cayo  Cristo,  or  Esqnivel,  one  and  two-thirds  of  tariff,  corresponding  to  tonnage 
as  per  tariff  "  entering  bv  Marilianos."  Changes  outside  of  Pantas,  oneandone-tliird.  Changes  to 
Boca  de  Sagna,  double  pilotage.    Entering  river  for  repairs,  $12. 

(1)  When  a  pilot  is  called  for  and  his  services  for  that  day,  tbrongh  no  faalt  of  his,  are  not  utilized, 
he  will  be  paid  the  sam  of  $5,  the  day  comprising  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  change  of  vessels  in  the 
bay  shall  be  requested  by  the  consignees  at  the  captain  of  port,  and  the  masters  of  vosmIs  will  raise 
the  oorrespondinff  flag  to  indicate  that  they  are  ready  to  make  the  chaoso.  In  case  a  pilot  in  the  bay 
or  on  the  wharf  imall  note  that  a  vessel  requires  his  services  (by  raising  the  flag),  he  shall  proceed 
to  offer  them  without  loss  of  time,  notwithstanding  that  the  necessary  permit  ot  the  consignee  may 
be  wanting !  said  permit  to  be  obtained  after  the  change  has  been  made. 

(2)  Vessels  drawing  less  than  11  feet,  or  measuring  loss  than  250  tons  (total  tonnage),  of  whatever  flag, 
are  not  obliged  to  take  a  pilot.  In  accordance  with  royal  order  of  December  17,  1885,  it  is  declared 
obligatory  for  all  vessels,  of  whatever  flag,  tonnage,  or  draught,  going  to  wharf,  changing  from  wharf  to 
wharr  or  changing  at  same  wharf;  to  take  a  pilot  coasting  vessels  only  being  free  from  these  changes. 

(3)  The  payment  of  pilotage  i>er  ton,  in  accordance  with  this  tariff;  the  total  tonnage  without  deauo- 
tion  is  to  be  understood. 

(4)  The  cost  of  pilotage  outside  the  '  *  Puntas  "  and  for  distances  run  by  request  of  masters,  shall  be  $1 
fbr  every  mile  run  comfog  to  port  by  *'  bariovento,"  and  $2  if  by  "sotavento." 

(6)  Steamers  of  less  than  500  horse-power  pay  one-third  less  pilotage,  in  accordance  with  royal  order 
of  Aprils,  1884. 

(6)  Double  pilotace  will  be  exacted  when  changes  are  made  during  the  night,  as  per  royal  order  of 
June  6, 1885 ;  the  nignt  to  embrace  one  hour  after  snnset  to  one  hour  before  sunrise. 

(7)  Vessels,  of  whatever  nationality,  entering  port  seeking,  and  who  leave  without  taking  or  dis- 
charging, cai^o  shall  pay  one-half  pilotage  if  they  remain  in  port  less  than  one  week ;  the  time  to  be 
counted  from  the  moment  of  anchorage  to  the  time  of  lifting  anchor. 

(8)  The  m>Ttmnm  draught  of  the  port  at  high  water  is  16  feet  4  inches. 


H.  Ex.  171- 


S2 


/ 
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MATAKZAS. 
From  Consul  Pierce. 

Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  ooMular  district  of  Matanzas  to  tke  United  Staiet 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  December  31,  1886. 


Guavm  ... 
Honey  . . . 
Iron 

HoUlMOS. 

8a«^r.... 
Tobacco  . 


Articles. 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase  . 
Decrease. 


Quarters  ending — 


March  31. 


$1.078  88 

2,224  70 

550, 832  46 

2, 013, 030  02 


2, 5n.  006  06 
3, 356, 569  08 


770, 503  02 


Jane  30. 


$988  27 


C54. 502  40 
2, 633, 520  45 


Sept  80. 


1533  54 


40,616  62 

1.663,067  45 

720  41 


3, 289,  020  12 
2,801,270  52 


304, 740  60 


1,704,047  02 
898.705  20 


806,  )51  82 


Dec.  81. 


$207  50 


1«530  95 


322,754  45 


324,492  00 
330, 076  28 


6.483  38 


Total 


$Sir7N 

S,SM« 

8,755  65 

1.254,05148 

6,632.38191 

729  41 


7.8»!kfi26  7l 
7.480,620  a 


414,906  08 


United  States  Consulate, 

MatamaSy  December  31, 1886. 


FEANK  PIERCE, 

GoniuL 


TRINIDAD  DE  CUBA. 

Imports  at  Trinidad  de  Cuba  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Coal  and  cooperage... 
Bice ., 

Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Amount  of  duties. 

W  hence  impot  m1 

Tons. 
2,614 
26 

$25,518  06 
22,885  00 

$4,861  62 
9,614  70 

Unitod  SUtek. 
Bromeu. 

2,640 

48, 403  00 

14, 476  32 

Exports  from  Trinidad  de  Cuba  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 


Articles. 


Sugars tons. 

Molasses gallons. 

Cedar  wood loot. 

Do do.. 

Honey gallons. 


Quantity. 


6,116 

313, 705 

208,332 

323.  OUO 

36,821 


Value,  includ- 
ing costs  and 
charges. 


$378, 511  05 
44.140  90 
10. 386  50 
15.600  20 
16, 592  44 


Whither  exported. 


^United  SUtes. 

London. 
Bremen. 
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NaoigaiUm  a(  the  pwrt  of  Trinidad  de  Cuba  for  the  year  ending  Deoemhor  31, 1886. 


FlAg. 

• 

From  or  to— 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

AmtrloMi  .... 

United  Stoteft 

No. 

Torn. 

No. 
6 
5 
4 
1 
4 

Torn. 
2.013.08 
1, 702. 17 
1,77a  40 
370.84 
1,806.62 

No. 

TVM. 

No. 

•   16 

Tont. 
6,064.48 

West  IndiM 

CienfaegOA.  Cab* . 
Bfuitiftffo.  Cnbft . . . 

'%f» 

Brl44«h 

Weatlndiea 

United  States 

'4 

1,806.02 

KonrMriAa  . . . 

West  Indies 

8 

830.85 

London  

3 

830  85 

BpAiiiali 

Bremen 

2 

1,247.87 

2 

1,247.87 



Importe  and  exports  between  Trinidad  de  Cuba  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 

December  31,  1886. 


Aztioles. 


Coal  and  oooperage tons. 

Sngars do.. 

M<Massea gallons. 

(Tedarwood feet. 


Total. 


Imports. 


Amount 


2,614 


Valno. 


Frane$. 
25.S1I8O6 


25,518  06 


Exports. 


Amount. 


6,116 
818, 765 
208,832 


Yalne. 


Franet. 


378, 511  06 
44, 140  00 
10,386  50 


433,038  45 


JOSE  PALAN  Y  MAGDALBNO, 

Consular  Agent. 


i^OBTO  RICO. 

Bqfort  of  Consul  Conroyfor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1886. 

OOMMBROB  AND  TRADE. 

Since  my  last  report  I  regret  to  say  that  the  depressed  tone  then  ex- 
isting has  continued  in  basiness  in  general,  owing  to  the  poor  crops  of 
sugar,  the  principal  and  staple  pr^uct,  on  which  the  welfare  of  the 
island  almost  entirely  depends.  In  consequence  of  the  low  and  even 
ruinous  prices  that  have  ruled  for  this  article  abroad,  combined  with 
the  prostrated  state  of  finances  and  the  continued  enormous  heavy  gov- 
ernment taxations,  commerce  and  trade  have  reached  such  a  point  that 
only  by  miraculous  events  can  they  be  brought  to  their  former  normal 
state  of  health.  The  crisis  that  has  reigned  throughout  tbQ  world  in 
consequence  of  the  excess  of  production  over  consumption  has  had  its 
influence  on  this  island,  and  business  has  been  reduced  to  extremities. 
The  restrictions  of  credits  have  also  exerted  a  mischievous  force.  Com- 
merce with  the  United  States  has  continued  to  maintain  the  same  feature 
as  in  the  last  year,  and  has  not  decreased  in  comparison  with  that  with 
Europe.  The  staple  articles  which  are  introduced  from  the  United 
States  are  provisions,  hardware,  and  agricultural  implements.  Sugar 
has  been  the  reigning  production  exporteil  to  the  United  Sti^tes, 
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AORIOULTURE. 

In  consonance  with  what  I  predicted  in  my  last  report,  the  crops  m 
general  have  not  been  what  would  be  desired.  Sugar  has  turned  oat 
30  per  cent,  less  on  an  average  throughout  the  island,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  means  and  heavy  contributions, which  have  obliged  many  planters  to 
abandon  a  great  part  of  their  lands.  The  price  of  sugar  has  been  so 
low,  that  those  who  can  still  hold  out  will  scarcely  be  able  to  continae 
to  cultivate  unless  some  reaction  occurs.  The  prospects  of  this  year'n 
crops  are  far  from  exciting  lucrative  illusions,  and  they  are  only  de- 
pendent on  part  of  the  planters  who  shall  maintain  hopes  of  reaping 
profit  from  their  labor. 

NAVIGATION. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  navigation  with  the  United  States  has  con- 
tinued as  when  I  last  reported,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statistical 
tables,  importations  firom  the  United  States  have  been  chiefly  made 
under  the  American  and  Spanish  flags,  the  former  enjoying  the  same 
privileges  regarding  import  duties  as  the  latter. 

Since  January,  1886,  a  new  line  has  commenced  running  a  steamer 
under  the  American  flag  from  New  York,  bringing  out  general  cargo 
and  returning  with  produce.  It  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  freights 
that  the  only  line  formerly  running  had  monopolized. 

BXOHANQE  AND  MONET  MATTERS. 

The  only  current  coin  that  exists  in  the  island  has  continacd  to  be 
Mexican  silver,  and  since  the  issue  of  a  Government  decree  of  18th  No- 
vember, 1885,  by  which  such  coins  cannot  be  brought  into  the  island 
unless  they  are  stamped  by  the  customs,  importations  of  this  money 
have  entirely  ceased.  Bills  of  exchange  have  maintained  throughout 
the  year  a  firm  and  even  high  rate.  In  consequence  of  the  low  prices  for 
Mexican  silver  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  preventing  re- 
mittances in  specie,  23  to  24  per  cent,  premium  for  bills  on  the  United 
States  and  $6  for  pound  sterling  haVe  been  p<aid.  The  government  of 
the  island  and  the  merchants  are  treating  with  the  home  government 
to  exchange  the  existing  Mexican  silver  for  Spanish  coin,  in  order  to 
better  the  present  critical  state  of  the  island.  But  opinions  are  greatly 
divided  regarding  the  outcome,  and  a  decisive  view  on  the  subject  must 
be  deferred  to  the  future. 


GENEBAL  BEMABKS  ON  THE  ISLAND. 

The  health  of  the  island  has  been  excellent  throughout  the  year,  and 
with  exceptions  of  slight  acclimatation  fevers  among  the  troops  that  are 
brought  out  from  Spain,  no  disease  of  a  malignant  character  has  pre- 
vailed. The  weather  has  been  very  moderate  and  very  fitvorable  for 
the  plantations. 

Tne  usual  line  of  coasting  steamers  continues,  and  also  the  two  rail- 
roads which  I  spoke  of  in  former  reports.  It  is  said  that  there  is  in 
project  a  railroad  to  skirt  the  island,  but  nothing  sure  is  known. 

EDWARD  CONROY, 

CansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

San  Juanj  P.  B.j  June  30, 1886. 


\ 
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ImparU  into  the  island  of  Porto  Bioofrom  the  United  States  dnring  the  year  em^ng  June 

:«),  1886.  . 


Aitiolet. 


A]ilin«l|EroM6 

Breodstnfb: 
*     BiMMiit f 

Com  meal 

Flonr 

Gimin,  barley,  oats,  Ae 

Carriagee.  earto 

Drags  ana  medicinee 

Dry  goods 

Fish: 

Codfish 

Fresh  and  pickled 

Olassware  andcrookery 

Hone  liair.  oakum,  horns,  Sco 

Iron  and  steel  and  other  metals  . . . 

Leather,  manafactared,  St,o 

Machinery 

Oils: 

Cotton,  4ce 

Petvolenm 


▼alae. 


$4«.4M00 

10.838  12 

10.612  18 

1,005,014  11 

11,023  40 

0,000  12 

33.480  44 

81,883  06 

88.005  75 

18.878  10 

10,473  13 

4,874  00 

45. 740  22 

5,430  55 

7,830>i4 

8,038  00 

120,013  20 

Artkles. 


Paper  and  books 

PerAunery  and  essences 

Pianos 

Provisions: 

Batter 

Cheese 

Hams,  pork,  &o 

Lard..V:. 

Heats,  preeerved,  and  fraits 

Vegetables 

Rope  and  hemp...- 

Silver,  coined 

Sugar,  loaf  and  refined 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Wood: 

Lumber  and  manaCsotores. . 

Shooks.  hoops,  and  shingles 
Other  articles 

Total 


Yalne. 


101.888  62 

8,858  00 

1,000  00 

88,204  40 

44,04120 

207.830  10 

400,443  84 

18,588  8t 

21,401  24 

14,708  40 

30,037  60 

4,104  00 

6,482  44 

40,343  10 

805,888  20 

81,103  37 

2,844,408  80 

Exports  from  Porto  Bioo  to  ike  United  States  during  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


Article. 


Annotto... 
Bay  mm  .. 
Coooannts. 

Coifoe 

Com  ...... 

Hides 

IColasses .. 
Oranges... 
Ram 


Sogar  ... 
TaSlow.. 
Toba«)oo. 
Wood... 


Total. 


,  Unit  of  quantity. 


100  kilograms.... 

Liters 

Thonsand 

100  kilograms 

..  do. .7 

...do , 

...do 

Thoasand , 

Liters 

luO  kilograms.... 

....do , 

...do 

...do 


Quantity. 


34,564 

78.004 

10, 870 

1,075^380 

10,264 

30.047 

28.000,052 

052,500 

20,202 

08, 480, 210 

94,564 

415 

10^480 


Value. 


$882  30 

11.700  00 

207  40 

400, 108  02 

088  70 

0, 701  76 

073, 110  04 

1,031  25 

2.000  10 

4,120,700  22 

3,455  40 

135  20 

050  20 


6.300,510  88 


Natfigation  returns  of  the  island  of  Porio  Bioo  with  the  United  States  for  year  ending  June 

30,  1886. 


With  cargo: 
American. 
Austrian . 
British... 
Danish  ... 
German  .. 
Russian .. 
Spanish.. 
Swedish.. 


Total. 
In  ballast.. 


Flag. 


Entered. 


No. 
150 


10 


108 


277 
0 


IbtM. 
58,481 


0,321 


117,141 


184,043 
806 


Cleared. 


No, 

200 

3 

80 

1 

5 

1 

00 


488 
20 


Tom. 

120,758 

1,560 

122,208 

080 

1.720 

1,008 

25,020 

14, 510 


288,208 

lo^osr 


SAN  JUAN, 
Second  report  of  Coneul  Conroff. 

Herewith  I  transmit  statistics  giving  the  general  exportation  of  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico  during  the  year  1886. 

I  have  respectfully  to  state  with  regard  to  the  present  prospects,  the 
dry  weather  that  has  prevailed  the  last  fortnight  has  advance  ^>gs^- 
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cultural  operations  in  almost  all  the  districts  of  the  island ;  the  anima- 
tion proper  to  the  period  of  grinding  of  the  new  crop  of  cane  has 
regained,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  estates  have  commenced  their  in- 
dustrial operation.  The  planters  have,  as  a  general  rule,  nourished  ttie 
hope  that^bundance  of  the  growth  of  cane  may  help  to  compensate  the 
fall  of  prices  in  the  consuming  markets,  and  many  cherish  these  hopes, 
and  with  only  few  exceptions  do  not  see  the  sad  result  that  is  threaten^ 
ing. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  month  prices  opened  with  the  following 
quotations:  London,  \Y%,  M.\  United  States,  $4.62^  per  quiatal  for  good 
refining  grades ;  for  Porto  Bico  sugars  of  same  description  the  follow- 
ing vsdues  were  quoted,  and  raised  to  1^.  6d.  in  former,  and  $4.85^  in 
latter  market,  but  the  rise,  no  doubt  from  momentary  want,  did  not 
stimulate  the  animation  in  this  market  which  was  to  be  supposed,  and 
scarcely  50  to  60  hogsheads  were  sold. 

At  this  present  date  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  in  the  different  ports 
of  the  island,  ready  for  shipment,  there  being  very  few  orders  from  the 
refiners  or  from  any  other  dealers  in  sweets  in  the  United  States,  where 
at  the  very  least  two-thirds  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  crop  of  this 
province  is  exported  to.  The  prices  for  sugar  in  this  market  the  last 
ten  days  has  been  for  centrifugado  second  $3  per  quintal ;  third-class, 
$2.39 ;  for  muscovado,  from  $2.06  to  $2.38 ;  for  molasses,  12|  cents  per 
gallon  (these  prices  ai*e  in  Mexican  currency),  24  per  cent,  discount 

The  same  abundance  as  of  cane  has  been  noticed  in  almost  all  other 
productions  of  this  island  with  the  exception  of  coffee.  The  rich  soil  in 
many  districts  of  the  province  is  not  cultivated,  as  the  want  of  roads 
and  means  of  transportation  is  a  great  drawback,  and  even  at  times 
the  various  locaKmarkets  are  bare  of  the  most  necessary  wants  of  vege- 
table and  other  production  necessary  for  the  daily  consumption.  Should 
the  present  depressed  state  of  the  sugar  market  continue,  and  no  ad- 
vance in  the  price  during  this  year's  crop,  and  no  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment taxes,  not  only  the  planters,  but  the  entire  island  will  most  certainly 
see  its  ruin  financially,  and  that  at  no  distant  date. 

EDW.  OONBOY, 

United  States  Consulate, 

San  Juan,  Porto  RicOj  February  23, 1887. 


AGUABIIiliA.  ' 

Annual  report  of  Consular  Agent  Oanslandt/or  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1886. 

The  year  under  record  to-day  has  certainly  not  only  not  improved, 
but  matters  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse  and  the  saddest  fears  for  the 
fhture  must  be  entertained. 

SUGAB. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1885  a  most  disastrous  drought  has  been 
reigning,  principally  at  this  district  and  the  north  coast,  though  the 
island  in  general  has  greatly  suffered  from  want  of  rain.  The  conse- 
quence  has  been  that  the  production  of  the  chief  staple  of  the  island, 
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sagar,  has  been  immensely  impaired  in  this  district,  and  an  nnprece- 
dented  short  fall  of  crop  has  resulted,  as  the  following  numbers  prove : 

EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR. 

Quintals. 

Crop  of  1886 (about) 3,500 

Crop  of  1886 36,500 

Total 40,000 

Stock  on  hand  (aboat) 3,000 

Shipments  Jnne  30 : 

1885 137,663 

1884 134,000 

1883 : 110,279 

1882 86,722 

1881 57,552 

1880 90,083 

Prices  have  been  declining  gradually  during  the  last  months.  They 
opened  at  $3  and  to-day  about  t2f  will  be  all  that  could  be  paid  for  the 
small  stocks  left  of  200  casks  of  muscovados,  as  stated  above. 

The  difficulty,  pointed  out  in  my  last  year's  report,  which  planters  ex- 
X>erience  in  providing  the  necessary  means  for  continuing  sugar  growing, 
has  incfeased,  and  will  cause  a  further  decline  in  the  production  in  the 
long  run,  if  a  reaction  in  the  sugar  trade  aud  better  prices  do  not  sot 
in.  Unfbrtunately,  the  chances  for  an  improvement  are  at  present  but 
slight.  Withal,  planters,  having  no  other  recourse  but  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane,  manage  to  keep  it  up  as  best  they  can;  and  this  year 
being  a  very  fertile  one,  owing  to  abundant  rains,  a  much  better  result 
for  next  year's  crop  can  even  now  be  safely  predicted. 

COFFEE. 

The  fears  expressed  in  my  last  report  that  the  coffee  crop  of  18S5-'86 
would  be  unsatisfactory,  have  been  fully  realized,  as  the  exports  dur- 
ing the  year  under  record  have  only  come  up  to  about  43,500  quintals, 
of  which  balance  of  crop  of  1884-'85  about  7,000  quintals ;  stocks,  about 
1^500  quintals  on  hand. 

In  previous  years  have  been  exported  to  June  30  as  follows : 

QaintaU. 

1885 60,000 

1884 31.228 

1883 52,844 

1882.; 34,406 

1881 68,006 

1880 38,400 

The  value  of  this  article  has  been  from  about  $11  to  $14^  aud  with 
these  prices  planters  manage  to  fully  cover  cost  of  cultivation  and  to 
put  something  aside.  The  smaller  crop  of  1885-^86  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance already  pointed  out,  that,  after  a  very  abundant  yield,  as  in 
1884-^85,  the  trees  bear  little  fruit  the  next  season.  The  prospects  for 
1886-^87  are  fair,  and  would  have  beeu  still  better  had  the  time  of  flow- 
ering not  been  prejudiced  by  heavy  rains. 

MOLASSES  AND  BUM. 

Nothing  worth  while  has  been  exported,  owing  to  prices  of  the  former 
in  the  United  States  ruling  so  very  low  at  present.  For  what  little  has 
been  offering  about  $6  to  $8  per  110  gallons  were  paid  by  rum  distillers, 
who  find  re^y  sale  for  their  product  locally,  owing  to  the  high  import 
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datios  on  cheap  brandy,  gin,  &c.,  beverages  which  are  now.  being  piv- 
pared  from  mm  on  the  spot. 

TOBACCO. 

Exports  during  the  year  under  record  come  up  to  only  2,332  qnintals, 
against— 

QoiBttb. 

1885 8,960 

1884 3,445 

1883 9.315 

1882 5,665 

1881 6,231 

1880 10,232 

Last  year's  crop  has  been  a  great  failure,  and  prices  paid  by  the 
Spanish  Government  were  low.  Thiis  year  tobacco  has  been  cultivated 
abundantly,  and  the  yield  is  a  success.  Shipments  will  not  begin  be- 
fore August  or  September. 

ANNATTO. 

Exports  during  the  year  under  record  were  333  quintals.         , 
The  cultivation  of  this  dye-stuff  is  increasing,  as  the  trial  shipments 

have  shown  that  the  article  is  of  ready  sale  at  paying  rates  in  the  United 

States. 

IMPOSTS. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  generally  unfavorable  position  of  trade, 
and  the  depreciation  in  the  value  and  quantity  of  sugar  and  tobacco, 
the  buying  powers  of  the  inhabitants  have  become  more  and  more  re- 
duced, and  importations  are  in  consequence  made  on  a  declining  scale. 
Besides  at  present  all  minor  products  of  this  soil,  as  beans,  yams,  rice, 
sweet  potatoes,  &c.,  have  grown  abundantly,  and  the  laboring  classes 
are  now  furnished  with  what  little  they  require  at  almost  no  outlay. 

From  the  United  States  the  customary  importations  of  provisions  and 
breadstnffs  have  come  to  hand  per  Atlas  line  of  steamers,  under  Span- 
ish flag,  but  of  cooper  stuffs  and  of  lumber  nothing  has  been  received 
directly.  For  the  latter  there  is  no  demand  during  the  actual  crisis, 
and  what  little  was  required  of  shocks  has  been  brought  from  the  other 
ports  of  the  island.  Another  difficulty  for  importers  is  the  rising  ex- 
change, both  on  United  States  and  Europe^  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
preciation of  the  Mexican  dollar,  the  only  com  current  in  this  island,  to 
which  the  Government  has  given  an  exaggerated  value.  The  munici- 
pality of  this  town  is  going  to  add  a  new  vexation,  from  Ist  July  to  be 
established,  in  shape  of  a  heavy  import  on  all  articles  of  food,  drink, 
kerosene  oil,  &c.,  tor  local  consumption,  a  measure  which,  if  remaining 
in  force,  will  tend  to  diminish  the  ventures  of  importers  and  dealers, 
who  will  buy  from  hand  to  mouth  from  the  other  ports  of  this  island. 

Summing  up  the  foregoing,  prospects  for  this  once  flourishing  port 
are  very  unsatisfactory.  State  help  ^br  the  languishing  sugar  agricul^ 
ure  is  from  the* present  Government  not  to  be  expected,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  exacts  the  payment  of  taxes  with  the  utmost  severity  and  is 
at  onco  ready  to  embargo  lands,  cattle^  and  produce  in  case  of  non- 
pay?neut.  Referring  again  to  the  Mexican  money  current  here,  there 
is  now  some  talk  about  converting  it  into  Spanish  coin,  an  operation 
which  will  involve  a  heavy  loss  to  the  island,  as  the  Spanish  silver 
intrinsically  is  of  less  value  than  the  Mexican. 
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I  mentioned  last  year  a  project  to  connect  this  port  with  the  impor- 
tant coffee  district,  of  which  Laris  and  Pepino  are  the  centers,  by  rail- 
road, but  the  conflicting  laws  uboat  constrnction  of  such  a  road,  the 
financial  crisis,  and  the  general  apathy  of  the  inhabitants  have  post- 
poned this  magnificent  idea,  though  this  would  be  the  salvation  from  the 
stagnation  in  local  trade,  and  prevent  the  removal,  already  commenced, 
of  the  business  from  the  interior,  legitimately  belonging  to  this  port,  to 
Arecibo,  Ponce,  and  Mayagnez. 

There  is  no  material  change  to  record  in  the  popnlation.  Labor  is 
becoming  cheaper  and  the  health  of  this  port  has  hitherto  continned 
good. 

AUG.  GANSLANDT, 

Consular  Agent, 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Aguadillaj  June  30, 1886. 


Betum  of  ^ocporUfrom  Aguadillay  Porto  JRico,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


ArtiolM. 


MiMCOTado,  A« qnintaltf. 

Centriftigal  sagar do... 

Do...... do 

Do do... 

HolMses SaUons 

Coffeo qointaU. 


Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


.do. 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do  .. 

.do.., 

.do... 


Tobacoo do.. 

Anatta do.. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


28,008 

0,155 

1,040 

3,100 

1,608 

2,41G 

0.n05 

803 

15,155 

2.053 

1,083 

370 

1.470 

370 

13,325 

2,332 

333 


▼alae. 


$89,836 

36,470 

4.054 

10, 521 

235 

34,315 

91,785 

11, 518 

224.282 

2f».l/73 

10,245 

5.550 

20. 585 

5.365 

166. 013 

14,653 

4,000 


765,000 


T^liither  exported. 


United  States. 

Spain. 

Coastwise. 

British  Dominion. 

United  States. 

Spain. 

Itoly. 

Holland. 

France. 

Oormany. 

Austria. 

Belgiam. 

Coastwise. 

Now  York,  f.  o. 

Island  of  Cuba. 

Spain. 

United  States. 


ARECIBO. 

Annual  report  of  Consular  Agent  Fernandez. 

Dnring  the  fiscal  year  now  ended  one  linndred  and  four  vessels  visited 
onr  port,  of  which, only  ten  were  under  the  American  flag,  with  2,462 
tons.  The  imports  under  the  said  flag  amount  to  $33,099.42,  and  the 
exports  to  $163,449.32,  which  shows  that  American  bottoms  are  getting 
to  l>e  scarcer,  day  by  day,  in  our  quarter. 

The  bulk  of  the  export  trade  of  our  district  is  with  the  United  States 
Importations  are  also  on  a  large  scale  from  the  said  country — say,  flouty 
hams,  pork,  lard,  straw  paper,  refined  petroleum,  shooks,  hoops,  ana 
lumber. 

This  district,  like  all  the  others  of  the  island,  is  passing  through  a 
great  crisis,  owing  to  the  low  prices  ruling  for  sugars,  which  are  only 
worth  liere  to-day  $2.60  per  100  pounds  for  muscovado  qualities,  89o 
test,  which  low  figure  barely  covers  cost  of  production,  and  as  the  beet 
crop  in  Euroi)e  is  reported  to  be  a  large  one,  the  prospects  are  far  irom 
encouraging. 
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The  all-abaorbing  questiou  of  the  day  is  tlio  nilver  one  here  to-day. 
The  only  coin  that  circulates  in  the  island  at  present  is  the  silver 
Mexican  dollar,  which  is  worth  100  cents^  and  exchange  on  London  and 
on  the  United  States  has  in  oonseqnenc^  risen  to  fabalous  rates,  thas 
causing  a  panic. 

As  the  importations  in  the  island  exceed  the  exportations,  the  prob- 
lem is  no  doubt  a  difficult  one  to  solve. 

FBRNDO.  FERNANDEZ, 

Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

ArecibOy  June  30,  1886. 


EoeparUfrom  Aredbo;  Porto  BioOjfor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886. 


Articles. 


Sagar ponnda. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Molaaaes gallons. 

Coffeo pounds. 

Satinwood loan. 

Tobacco ponnos. 

Hides do... 

Achtote 

Ginger  root 

Old  printing  types 


Quantity. 


12.956.461 

1,005,638 

276,818 

274,353 

•798,348 

673 

458,981 

12,204 


▼alae,  includ- 
ing costs  and 
olutfges. 


$428,972 
66,187 
16.&79 
48,774 
28,078 

2,382 

80,137 

1,464 

414 

805 

115 


98 
08 
08 
5f 
50 

87 
41 
40 
78 
06 
28 


WhiUier  exported. 


United  States. 
NoTa  Scotia. 
Spain. 

United  States. 
Snropo,-  via  New  Totk 
diiect. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
United  States. 

Do. 

Do. 


Imports  at  Aredho,  Porto  Rico,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Cooperage  materials. 

Sondries 

Dry  goods 

Hsnlware 

Machinery 

Provisions 

Rice 

Sundries 


Total. 


▼alne. 

$12,000 

6,000 

44,286 

8,427 

6.000 

40,000 

116^825 

12.681 

241,169 

Whence  imported. 


United  States^ 

Do. 
Europe. 

Da 

United  States. 

England. 

Europe. 


Total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States $58,000 

Exports  to  the  United  Stotes 478,583  57 


FAJARDO. 


Export*  from  Fajardofor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896. 


Articles. 


Sugar pounds. 

Molasses gallons. 

Cocoanuts number. 

Suffar pounds. 

M^assee (jalloDs. 

Cocoanuts number. 

TotaL 


Quantity. 


6,047,003 

279. 2M 

0.700 

623,646 

53,408 

27,440 


Value. 


$237, 570  00 

49, 310  40 

245  50 

19.021  20 

9, 522  69 

622  09 

816^  216  97 


Whither  exported. 


United  SUtea. 

Do. 

l>o. 
British  dominloBS 

Do. 

Do. 
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▲rtiolea. 

Amount. 

Yalae. 

Rbookii  Mi4  hnifli 

Hlof. 

6^,533 

4,089 

80.677 

47.004 

100,040 

478 

8.020 

49 

128 

726 

1,100 

40 

$11,027 

SbiDClM 

86 

HoODfl  ................ .....^-       

880 

. 

0,044 

r«omlMir  ...........................................................•.....>>••• 

1,750 

Cords 

115 

ICMihinerr .................. 

342 

UnbbAr  for mAnhinfw 

46 

Oan 

20 

PainitorM • .......r 

260 

If  ails 

100 

lff#Tf>|^     

10 

Total 

20,678 

EXPOBTS. 


Socar ponnds.. 

KmaiMciii gallons.. 

Coooannts number.. 


Total 287.126  00 


$237,870  09 

40. 310  40 

246  SO 


J.  VAAMONDB  LOPEZ, 

Consular  Agent 


VICQUES. 

Imparte  and  exports  between  United  States  consular  agency  at  Vieques,  Porto  Bieo^  and 

the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886. 


ArtiolM. 


Imports 

Exports: 
Sugars : 

MusooTsdo  (1,206  hogsheads) pounds. 

Conorete  (1, 223 hogsbeads,  86  tieroes) do... 

Molasics,  (514  puncheons,  83  tierces) gallons. 

Horns 


Total 


Amount. 


1,934.688 

2,428.928 

76,795 

&000 


Value. 


$28,620  80 


128,847  46 
240,00 


129.087  46 


H.  VfiRON  LONGPBfi, 

Consular  Agent 
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BLA.YTI. 


POBT-AU-PRIN'CB. 


Report  of  Consul- General  Thompson, 

COMMERCIAL  PROSPECTS. 

Since  the  revolation  in  1883,  when  certain  cities  of  Hayti  were  in  a 
state  of  siege,  and  fearful  forebodings  indulged  in  by  capitalists,  there 
has  been  a  steady  declination  of  trade,  notwithstanding  eventually  the 
Government  forces  succeeded  in  causing  the  insurgents  to  capitulate. 
The  leader  of  the  revolution  dying,  his  party  was  totally  demoralized. 
This  result  should  have  caused  an  improvement  in  commercial  affairs, 
as  the  administration  of  President  Salomon  showed  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  capable  of  overthrowing  such  insurrectionary  tendency,  and 
that,  too,  of  a  party  guided  by  an  intelligent  chief;  but  entire  confi- 
dence in  commercial  circles  has  not  been  tuUy  established.  The  mer- 
chants, becoming  fearful  of  risking  their  money,  ceased  relying  on  Gov- 
ernmental securities,  or  nominally  remained  contented  in  doing  business 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  a  possibility  exists  of  an  augmentation  in 
business.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  fair  coffee  crop,  which  is  the 
staple  export  of  the  country.  !N early  all  of  this  article  is  shipped  to  En- 
rope  ;  hence  the  exporters  have  their  credit  in  Europe,  and  if  there  is 
an  abundance  of  coffee  exchange  will  fall  and  good  times  be  enjoyed. 

On  June  30, 1886,  General  Salomon  was  re-elected  for  seven  years 
more  to  the  Presidency,  having  a  majo;rity  so'  favorable  in  the  senate 
and  house  that  he  was  elected  unanimously;  and  it  is  believed  he  has 
succeeded,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Boyer  Bazelais 
and  voluntary  exiling  of  others  of  the  leaders,  and,  on  the  other,  by  ap- 
pointing to  such  positions  that  they  are  harmless  many  of  the  agitators 
of  those  heterogeneous  parties  that  have  been  a  curse  to  this  liepublic 
since  its  independence;  parties  who,  by  their  constant  interference  in 
political  affairs,  have  continually  caused  governmental  derangement, 
and  turned  the  ideas  of  those  who  might  have  been  bent  on  honest 
pursuits  to  live  "  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow^  to  the  fascinating  adven- 
tures inspired  by  cupidity  and  ambition,  fostering  intrigue  that  results 
ed  in  rebellion,  so  it  had  become  a  habit,  as  it  were,  so  deeply  rooted 
that  a  reported  movement  against  the  authorities  at  any  one  place  was 
looked  upon  with  a  sublimity  well  advanced  on  the  philosophic,  and  by 
many  of  the  non-politic  element  with  the  reasoning  of  the  optimist 
Now  it  is  believed  by  many  that  these  numerous  outbreaks  are  fast  com- 
ing to  an  end,  and  as  the  countries  of  South  America  are  producing  stu- 
pendous quantities  of  coffee,  unless  peace  and  its  concomitant  join  with 
labor  for  the  tillage  of  this  soil — Hayti  depending  upon  her  spontaneous 
growth  of  coffee,  almost  void  of  cultivation — Haytians,  neglecting  the 
wonderful  resources  that  thus  could  flow  with  tenfold  force  into  the 
national  treasury,  must  see  their  country  degenerate  regardless  of  its 
natural  fertility. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  outlook  I  have  heard  many  conversa- 
tions where  foreign  annexation  or  a  protectorate  was  argued  as  the 
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only  way  of  rescuing  the  couutry.  I  have  heard  Geraians  say  that  if 
it  was  not  from  fear  of  the  climate  by  their  people  they  would  make  a 
move  in  this  direction.  But  withal  it  is  pointed  out  that  owing  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  treatment  of  this  Republic, 
they  dare  not,  regardless  of  the  "  Monroe  doctrine,''  even  interfere  when 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  with  their  love  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  national 
autonomy,  continue  to  recognize  Hayti  as  heretofore. 

AaRIOULTUBE. 

The  prolificacy  of  this  soil  is  astonishing.  With  attention  any  fruit  or 
vegetable  could  be  raised ;  certainly  much  care  must  be  used,  for  as  the 
se^ls  planted  will  flourish  so  will  the  weeds  that  would  interfere  greatly 
with  their  growth.  In  consequence  a  true  system  of  agricultural  science 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  in  cultivating  and  developing  the  soil. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  very  rudimentary  stage ;  still,  the  natives  persist  in 
working  on  the  same  principle  of  the  times  of  the  old  French  colony; 
the  hoe,  cutlass,  and  indigo  knife  are  the  sole  agricultural  instru- 
ments used :  and  could  some  enterprising  house  send  out  an  agent  to 
study  the  want,  or  parties  knowing  the  wants  of  the  South  American 
trade  would  give  attention  to  this  field,  a  lucrative  business  might  be 
opened  in  agricultural  implements,  especially  such  as  are  adaptable  to 
mountainous  regions. 

As  aliens  cannot  own  real  estate  in  Hayti,  there  is  not  much  induce- 
ment for  foreigners,  capitalists,  to  engage  in  agricultural  enterprises, 
and  thus  far  vast  quantities  of  rich  farming  land  remain  idle.  During 
the  past  year  the  Government  have  had  a  few  farming  implements  of 
various  kinds  imported  into  the  country  through  the  American  house 
B.  Steinbriigge  &  Co.,  which  were  distributed  to  those  whom  it  was 
presumed  woi2d  value  and  use  t^em ;  but  if  such  were  at  all  compli- 
cated great  results  cannot  be  expected,  or  that  they  will  be  very  serv- 
iceable lo  people  unpracticed  in  their  operation. 

Likewise  it  is  said  the  Government  sent  for  and  received  better  plants 
in  order  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  amount  of  that  fruit  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  the 
great  revenue  derived  therefrom  by  some  of  the  neighboring  islands. 
The  move  was  a  good  one,  but  apparently  unappreciated.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  need  of  this  country  for  its  certain  progress  is  foreign 
industry,  its  muscle,  and  indefatigable  enterprise. 

In  order  to  show  more  particularly  the  necessity  of  cultivating  their 
chief  exporti  coffee,  and  endeavoring  to  assist  it  by  other  exports  so  as 
to  make  up  by  production  for  the  low  prices  paid  here  lately,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  quote  the  prices  since  July,  1885,  per  cwt.,  not  losing  sight 
of  the  price  five  years  ago,  which  ranged  between  $14  and  $16  per 
cwt.: 


MontliB. 


1885. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Koyember 

December 


Price. 


Ptrewt, 
16  70  to  $8  00 
6  00  to  7  10 
6  50  to  0  75* 
5  00  to  5  SO 
5  00  to  0  20 
5  90  to    6  20 


MonthB. 


1880. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Price. 


Per  cwt. 
$5  90  to  $6  10 

5  90  to  6  pO 
0  00  to  7  30 
0  30  te   7  25 

6  00  to  6  10 
0  10  to   6  26 


*  Bnd  of  September,  f5.fi0  to  |6. 
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CLIMATIC  CHANGES. 

Tho  couutry  has  been  suftering  from  severe  drought  for  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years.  This  year,  however,  has  been  an  exception,  even 
daring  the  so-called  dry  season  there  has  been  rain  in  abundance. 
Commencing  in  December  last,  1885,  it  continued  almost  inoessantlj. 
SmaU  crops  of  coffee  have  resulted  from  the  drought,  but  this  year  the 
crop,  which  averages  annually  60,000  to  70,000  iK)unds,  produced  about 
45,000,  as  tl)e  heavy  rains  beat  ofT  the  blossoms  and  buds,  thereby  de- 
creasing the  berries. 

HEALTH  AND  POPULATION. 

For  the  past  year  very  good  health  throughout  the  island  has  been 
the  general  case ;  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  islands  of  the  An- 
tilles can  show  so  clean  a  report,  being  free  from  epidemics  of  all  kinds, 
and  no  appearance  of  malignant  diseases  so  common  during  the  hot 
months  in  the  tropics. 

By  the  last  census,  taken  some  ten  years  back,  for  Hayti  entire,  there 
were  supposed  to  be  1,000,000  natives;  for  Port  au-Prince  30,000  was 
estimated.  Regardless  of  the  number  of  victims  in  political  domes- 
tic disturbances,  it  is  considered  that  since  the  past  decade  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  population.  At  this  city,  the  capital,  and  its 
suburbs,  which,  I  judge,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  criterion  for  the  other 
cities«  the  number  of  births  from  July  1, 1885,  to  June  30, 1886,  inclu- 
sive, nave  been  1,987.  The  deaths  for  the  same  period  in  the  city  amount 
to  853. 

The  population  of  the  Eepublic  arranged  according  to  our  consular 
districts  would  be  about  as  follows : 


ConanlAT  districts. 


Port4kii-Priiice  (city) 

CapeHsytiea 

PortdeFaix 

GronalTes 

St.  Maro 


Population. 


40.000 
15,000 
10.000 
21.000 
20.000 


Gonsnlir-distiicts. 


Anx  Cayes 

Jacmel .^. 

J6remi6 .* 

Mirafl^oftne 

Petit  Goftve 


PopoladoB. 


M^OOO 
5S,0I0 

ss^ooo 

18^000 
25^010 


OONSTEUOTION  OF  A  RAILWAY. 


\ 


M 


A  law  sanctioning  the  contract  for  the  building  of  a  railway  from  the 
city  of  Gonalves  to  Oros  Morne,  a  distance  of  alK)ut  24  miles,  with  the 
eventual  termination  at  Port  de  Paix,  was  published  in  the  Moniteur  of 
the  date  August  19, 1886.  This  contract  has  been  made  with  a  French 
firm,  who  some  years  back  sent  engineers  exploring  into  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  who  evidently  found  the  condition  particularly  ridi 
and  profitable  for  the  scheme,  because  ever  since  they  have  been  striv- 
ing to  get  the  concession,  and  the  only  subvention  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment consists  in  the  wood  found  in  a  parallel  of  10  kilometers  to  the 
right,  and  10  to  the  left,  of  the  line  on  the  public  ground  of  the  state. 
It  is  said  that  the  above-named  country  abounds  in  forests  of  the  finest 
quality  of  mahogany  and  logwood,  and  these  valuable  products,  owing 
to  there  being  no  mode  of  transporting  the  same  to  the  sea-ports,  could 
not  be  utilized  for  exportation.  The  line  is  to  be  entirely  finished  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty-eight  months;  also  the  rails  are  to  be  laid  to 
the  wharves,  in  order  to  communicate  directly  with  vessels  loading. 
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Sacb  an  enterprise  embodies  results  of  more  or  less  significance.  If 
saccessful,  it  will  be  the  means  of  causing  similar  lines  to  be  laid  at 
available  points  and  thus  opening  up  anew  the  exportation  of  articles 
now  difficult  to  obtain.  Brazil  wood  and  other  valuable  woods  which 
have  a  marked  value  are  now  unavailable  for  want  of  roads  and  means 
of  transportation  to  the  seaboard  cities. 

ArPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1886-1887. 

The  bndgetfbr  the  incoming  year,  1886-1887,  aggregates  $4,143,523.28, 
distributed  to  the  different  departments  as  follows : 

Secretary  of  state  of  foreign  relations $96,576  74 

Secretary  of  state  of  finance,  Slo 545,302  49 

Secretary  of  state  of  war  and  navy 1,126,412  62 

Secretary  of  state  of  interior  and  police 976,693  28 

Secretary  of  state  of  agricaltnre 260,296  00 

Secretary  of  state  of  pablic  instruction 750,207  50 

Secretary  of  state  of  jastice 315,986  00 

Secretary  of  state  of  worship 72,048  75 

Total 4,143,523  28 

Presuming  that  the  export  and  import  duties  will  aggregate  the  same 
as  this  year,  $5,231,285.08,  will  leave  a  balance  in  the  national  treasury 
of  $1,087,761.80,  to  payoff  the  different  amounts  of  interest  on  the  bonds 
of  the  Gaisse  d'Amortissemeuts  and  the  public  debt. 

NEW  ooms. 

On  May  19. 1886,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  national  assembly  that 
there  was  to  be  ordered  for  immediate  circulation  new  silver  and  bronze 
coins  to  the  value  of  $200,000,  divided  in  this  manner : 

Silver  coins  of  ten  centimes $150,000 

Bronze  coins  of  one  and  two  centimes 50,000 


200,000 
FINANOIAL  CONDITION. 

In  September,  1880,  the  national  assembly  voted  a  law  authorizing 
the  Gk)vernment  by  virtue  of  a  contract  made  with  the  national  bank  of 
Hayti  to  have  coined  and  put  in  circulation  $2,000,000  in  pieces  of  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze.  At  a  later  date  the  gold  pieces  were  substituted  by 
those  of  silver,  divided  as  follows : 

Silver : 

One-dollar  pieces  to  the  valueof $460,000 

Pieces  of  50,  20,  and  10  centimes 1,490,000 

1,950,000 

Bronze  pieces  of  1  and  2  centimes 50,000 

Total 2,000,000 

Before  the  passage  of  the  above  law  there  had  commenced  a  very 
rapid  importation  of  Mexican  silver  and  exportation  of  American  silver, 
which  continued  until  the  establishment  of  the  national  bank  of  Hayti, 
which  imported  the  amount  of  national  currency  above  named.  Imme- 
diately a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  was  levied  on  all  Mexican  money  imported, 
which  then,  like  American  silver,  began  to  bo  exported.  • 

*  This  law  was  repealed  a  few  months  after  its  promalgatiou. 
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Tn  1884  theGovernment  issued  $1 ,000,000  of  paper  money,  the  redemp- 
tion of  which  was  guaranteed  by  a  surtax  of  33^  per  cent,  on  the  fixed 
importations,  and  there  commenced  again  the  importation  of  American 
and  Mexican  silver.    All  of  this  pai)er  money  was  redeemed. 

During  the  year  1885  the  Government  issued  $2,000,000  paper  money, 
redeemable  by  30  per  cent,  of  the  export  duties  on  coffee;  $600,000  in 
the  past  year  (July  1, 1885-June30, 1886)  has  been  redeemed  and  burned 
in  public  on  the  "Place  de  la  Paix."  There  were  huzzas  from  the 
mass  of  bystanders  and  the  interested  multitude,  for  it  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact  by  all,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  that  the  day  has  not  yet 
arrived,  and  is  far  distant,  when  Hay  ti  can  without  risk  put  in  circiila- 
tiou  money  of  no  intrinsic  value.  Indeed,  a  quantity  of  the  coins  have 
been  exported  and  sold  for  the  silver  contained  in  theuL 

PUBLIO  DEBT. 

Considering  the  numerous  political  disorders  that  have  so  great  a  tend- 
ency to  impoverish  a  country  by  its  coincident  internal  indebtedness, 
from  destruction  of  public  property  and  payment  of  just  indemuitie8 
to  foreigners  peacefully  residing  in  the  land,  the  public  debt  of  Hayti 
is  indeed  remarkably  small,  amounting  to  $13,362,978.88.  Below  is  a 
statement  of  such  debt,  which  embraces  four  distinct  heads : 

(1)  The  bonds  of  the  Oaisse  d'Amortissement  (liquidation  funds). 

(2)  The  Domingue  loan. 

(3)  Divers,  such  as  pax>er  money,  ordonnances  for  salaries,  unpaid  in- 
terests. 

(4)  Foreign  indemnities. 

There  exists  in  bonds  of  the  Gaisse  d'Amortissement  $425,592.72, 
bearing  18  per  cent,  interest;  $2,012,705.20,  about  $200,000  at  18  per 
cent,  interest,  the  remainder  at  6  per  cent. ;  $1,121,950.88  at  6  per  cent; 
$1,186,722.08  at  6  per  cent. ;  total,  $4,746,971.01.  Making  about 
$360,000  yearly  interest  to  be  paid. 

The  Domingue  loan,  according  to  the  new  contract  of  July,  1885,  re- 
ducing these  obligations  of  500  francs  each  to  300  francs,  presents  the 
following  table : 


Obligfttions  At  300  ftmnos. 
ShftresatOO  francs 


Total. 


VafaM. 


21, 705^  WO 
4,2S4,4» 

2S,  060,380 


These  bonds  represent  unpaid  interest  due  up  to  July,  1880. 

This  loan  is  extinguishable  by  yearly  payments  of  interest  and  liqui- 
dating capital,  amounting  to  1,557,622.80  francs,  and  will  last  thirty- 
seven  years — from  July,  1885,  to  July,  1921.  The  20  per  cent,  additional 
tax;  on  export  duties  on  coffee  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  this  sum, 
which  is  not  charged  to  the  budget. 

The  first  year's  interest  and  liquidation  is  paid ;  there  has  been  paid 
likewise  a  share,  accepted  by  the  holders  in  exchange  for  those  due  but 
unpaid.    The  payment  of  annuities  is  divided  as  follows : 


5  per  cent,  intereet  on  the  obligations 1,085,29G 

5per  cent,  interest  on  the  shares • 212,724 


1,296,019 
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One  per  cent,  of  the  liquidation  on  tbe  total  amount  of  the  loan  is  al- 
ready paid— 259,603.80  francs— making  a  yearly  total  of  1,557,622.80 
francs. 

The  table  of  interest  and  liquidation  is  so  arranged  that  each  year 
there  has  to  be  paid  the  same  sum.  The  interest  diminishes  in  conse- 
quence, but  the  liquidation  of  the  capital  augments  in  proportion. 

According  to  the  agreement  the  interest  is  payable  half-yearly  and 
the  liquidation  yearly.  For  this  liquidation  a  drawing  takes  place  at 
Paris. 

According  to  the  above  each  obligation,  originally  of  500  francs,  re- 
duced to  300  francs  at  5  per  cent.,  produces  7J  francs  half-yearly. 

Each  share  originally  of  100  francs  reduced  to  60  francs  at  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  produces  1^  francs  half-yearly. 

As  it  will  be  perceived  there  is  required  to  meet  this  yearly,  accord* 
ing  to  the  convention,  a  sum  of  1,557,622  francs,  or  about  $300,000. 

Since  the  agreement  the  selling  rates  of  these  obligations  have  aug- 
mented in  a  very  large  proportion,  and  this  arrangement  scrupulously 
carried  out  by  the  Haytian  Government  has  produced  as  a  result  that 
to-day  the  confidence  is  such  that  the  large  banking-houses  place  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Government  the  sums  that  it  may  need  to  disengage 
itself  of  its  creditors.  / 

Under  the  head  of  "  divers  ^  we  find  as  follows :  Paper  money  in 
circulation  $2,000,000,  including  the  $600,000  withdrawn  but  not  reim- 
bursed:  ordonnances,  unpaid  interest  about  $450,000;  total,  $2,450,000. 

The  foreign  indemnities  are : 

Two-third  Oonalves  indemaities ; |218,436  62 

Four-sixths  Port-aa-Prince  indemnities,  about 480, 000  00 

Total  of  indemnities 698,436  62 

BBGAPITULATION. 

Bondsof  the  liquidating  fund... $4,746,971  01 

Domingueloan 4,867,571  25 

Paper  money  in  circulation 2,000,000  00 

Two-third  Gonaives  indemnities • 218,436  62 

Four-sixths  Port-au-Prince  indemnities 480,000  00 

Ordonuances,  unpaid  interest 450,000  00 

Standing  credit  at  the  bank 300,000  00 

Treasury  bonds  acceptable  in  payment  of  customs  duties 300, 000  00 

Total 13,362,978  88 

Therefore,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  debt  of  Hay  ti  is  at  highest  figures 
$13,362,978.88. 

The  revenues  of  the  Republic  are,  according  to  the  average  drawn 
fix>m  the  past  five  years,  $6,000,000  per  annum. 

IMPORTS  PBOM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Provisions, —  Lately,  owing  to  the  improved  quality  of  American 
canned  provisions,  they  have  been  much  in  demand  in  this  market,  the 
prices  being  lower  than  the  European  goods;  the  meats,  fruits,  aiid 
vegetables  are  highly  appreciated. 

The  other  principal  imports  are  codfish,  mackerel,  alewives,  pork, 
beef,  lumber,  ice,  soaps,  oils  for  painting,  illuminating,  &c.,  building 
materials,  wheelbarrows,  carriages,  glassware,  crockery,  prints,  denims, 
shirting,  sheeting,  nails,  hardware,  straw  hats. 

Americim  shoes. — ^The  shoe  trade  is  gradually  growing  stronger,  es- 
pecially children's  shoes,  kip,  and  pebble  goat.  The  finer  grades  of 
these  goods  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  yet  able  to  compete  with 
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theFrencb  manafactutes.    Ooe  great  fanlt  is  the  low  iuatep  of  Ameri- 
cau  shoes. 

American  cotton  goods. — Dariug  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  trade 
iu  American  cotton  goods,  especially  prints,  has  augmented  considera- 
bly and  beginning  to  take  a  &rmei-  foothold  in  this  market,  monopohzed 
iu  the  years  baclc  by  English  goods.  This  has  been  brought  about  in 
a  moiisnro  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  entorprisiogheadof  an  Ameri- 
can house  doing  business  here,  who  hiis  studied  the  market  and  had 
goods  prepared  especially  for  it.  Tiie  iucreasiug  demand  and  prefer- 
ence shown  bids  well  for  this  branch  of  our  manufactures  iu  the  new 
future.  It  depends  upou  those  interested  to  improve  this  outlet  for  a 
portion  of  the  immeuse  quantity  manufactured  iu  the  United  States  and 
thus  become  an  importaut  item  of  our  exports  to  Hayti. 

EXPORTS  TO   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  exports  from  Hayti  to  the  United  States  consist  of  logwood, 
coffee,  cocoa,  honey,  goat-skins,  hides,  mabogany,  beeswax,  cottou-seed, 
orange  peel,  old  metal,  turtle  shell,  fustic,  liguum-vitte,  rags,  pickled 
limes,  and  sugar. 

GEOWTH  OP  SUItAB-OANB. 

Sagar-cane  grotvs  luxuriously  Iu  the  plains,  but  very  little  is  mauD- 
factui-ed  into  sugar;  the  sirup  made  is  used  generally  iu  lieu  of  sngar, 
but  the  greater  part  is  distilled  into  rum  (tafia),  valued  at  30  to  40  cents 
per  gallon,  used  for  consumption  among  the  natives.  Sugar-cane  pays 
on  an  average  more  than  coffee  at  the  low-prices  which  it  has  brought  for 
the  past  few  years,  and  many  seem  disposed  to  abandou  the  cultivation 
of  coffee  for  sugar-cane.  In  Sauto  Domiugo  the  chief  export  has  been 
sugar,  and  it  seems  strange  that  the  manufacture  was  not  undertaken 
ou  a  larger  scale  on  this  side  of  the  island. 

MODE   OP  TBATEI.. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  travel  was  exclusively  on  horseback,  but  now 
a  great  many  light  vehicles  are  imported  and  extensively  used  j  car- 
riages are  run  on  the  cab  system  for  public  hire.  Buggies  are  becom- 
ing very  popular  with  business  and  professional  men;  iu  fact  the  higher 
class  of  pi-ople  aro  beginning  to  keep  private  carriages.  The  major 
quantity  of  all  conveyances  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  but 
there  is  a  preference  for  English  harness.  I  have  communicated  to  sev- 
eral American  houses  to  send  their  catalogues,  judging  our  harneas  as 
durable  and  cheaper  than  the  English,  aud  have  succeeded  iu  interest- 
ing several  large  dealers  here  who  are  trying  to  work  up  such  trade, 
also  that  of  saddlery.  English  saddles  have  always  been  the  only  article 
used.  The  roads  are  very  bad  and  filled  with  stones,  but  dog-carls, 
phiBtons,  eveu  landaus  are  making  their  appearance,  and  there  should 
bo  no  question  of  these  importations  coming  from  anywhere  but  the 
-  Uuited  Stales. 

A  truth  that  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  preparing  catalogues  is  that 
the  language  of  this  country  is  the  French;  and  althoagli  Hayti,  Ooada- 
loupo,  aud  Martinique  are  the  only  islands  where  French  is  spoken  uni- 
versally, still  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  pay  to  cater  somewhat  to  this 
trade. 

JOHN  B.  W.  THOMPSON, 

Consut-OeneroL 

COMSULATE-GbnbeaL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Port-au-Prince,  January  17, 1887. 
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CuMtawu  duties  collected  on  declared  imports  in  the  eleven  open  ports  of  the  Republic  of 

Haytifor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


Finaooial 
anondiMomenta. 


Pori*aa-Prbioe 
Cap«  Uaytien. 

Cayea 

Jaomel 

GonalTea 

J6r6iuie 

St.  ICaro 

Petit  Go4Te  .. 
PortdePaiz.. 

Aqnin     

lUragoAne.... 

Total 


I 


«e27, 

Sid. 
140. 
138, 

•8. 
87. 
28, 
41, 
12. 
8, 


303  23 
604  52 
488  01 
009  67 
890  09 
789  61 
617  58 
820  31 
798  05 
044  88 
885  06 


882,634  66 


a 
9  • 

£i 

a 

o 

H 


$15,784  07 

58,447  65 

10, 223  02 

4.478  83 

7, 124  91 

1.074  07 

21,410  01 

1, 108  43 

0.818  60 

6,723  63 

8,380  64 


26, 874  66 


$5,551  23 

8. 882  08 

1,066  48 

1,326  54 

902  46 

912  98 

238  69 

300  98 

498  69 

196  84 


I 


$4,345  76 
2, 101  03 
041  50 
700  40 
673  53 
668  66 
340  36 
224  48 
308  08 
115  54 
62  54 


14,466  77 


10,401  48 


Si 

I 


$20, 824  65 
13,302  16 
5.683  86 
5.457  10 
4.397  58 
4. 403  95 
2,640  04 
1,559  99 
1, 373  72 


400  21 


30,023  85 


s 

JP 

V 

CO 

I 


$1, 172  00 

1,718  58 

351  50 

322  SO 

347  50 

53  00 
414  60 

28  00 
851  00 
126  00 

76  00 


4,958  58 


$25  00 
60  00 


25  00 


100  00 


$214  64 
200  00 
200  00 


273  80 


888  44 


nnaaoial 
arrondiaaemeiita. 


•S^o 


§•1 


Port-an-Prince 
CapoHaytien. 

Cayea 

Jaonel 

CkmalTea 

J6r6mie 

Bt^Haro 

Petit  OoAto... 
PortdePaix.. 

Aoain 

MiiagDAiie.... 

Total 


$674, 030  61 

291.278  86 

168,716  40 

148,989  59 

101,434  61 

103,060  10 

02,422  40 

26,887  81 

51,781  55 

10,060  54 

10,834  55 


I 

s 


1,879,205  70 


$337,474  28 

103,641  70 

79,861  02 

74,797  03 

50, 717  91 

51,530  07 

46,220  60 

15.018  43 

26. 870  91 

9, 530  74 

5,417  53 


890,070  71 


$224, 

120, 

52, 

40, 

33, 

84, 

80, 

10, 

17, 

8, 

3, 


988  81 
093  63 
906  03 
61170 
841  80 
488  98 
813  18 
612  22 
580  66 
353  03 
611  83 


608,003  76 


$21,322  54 

10. 140  41 

5.023  40 

4. 820  52 

2,020  83 

8, 182  46 

2,496  66 

1,010  65 

1,  "^28  81 

478  04 

263  83 


Total. 


$1,264,292  38 

723.587  58 

207,074  88 

270,466  18 

100,212  11 

193, 174  68 

172.200  51 

57, 760  50 

08,320  12 

85,842  08 

20,127  72 


52,888  64 


3,882,086  23 


i 


$3,006,780  06 

065,410  18 

603,850  00 

481, 056  24 

201,829  20 

818,248  51 

255,676  53 

00,783  88 

122,786  05 

48,801  11 

26,114  06 


5,212,886  74 


DuHes  collected  on  declared  exports  from  the  eleven  open  ports  of  the  Bepublio  of  Haytifor 

ike  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


Financial  arrondiaaementa. 


Port^n-Priaee 
CapoHaytien. 

Cayea 

Jacmel 

GonalToa 

J6rtaiie  ...... 

St.  Mara 

Petit  GoAto... 
PortdePaix.. 

Aqnin 

KisagoAna.... 

TMial... 


d 

• 

s 

i 

g 

©- . 

'3 

i 

Pilotag 
trance 

Pilotage,  < 
ance. 

$225,870  48 

$365  00 

$209  00 

845,044  06 

774  00 

485  00 

181.745  72 

•«••    •-•• 

664  00 

200. 858  75 

07  00 

58  (0 

158.093  20 

95  50 

142  00 

06,445  62 

18  50 

18  00 

00. 370  40 

260  00 

243  50 

120,237  76 

10  00 

32  00 

55,031  00 

73  50 

131  00 

85,725  73 

160  00 

160  00 

25,708  65 

103  00 

73  60 

1,494,640  46 

1,974  50 

2,216  00 

I 

n 


I 


$1,880  00 

8,665  00 

265  00 

110  00 

65  00 

130  00 

60  00 

130  00 


40  00 


6,346  00 


d 
I 

s 


$510  50 
725*06' 


218  60 


854  00 


$116  00 


115  00 


I 
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DuliM  eolUnted  m  dtdand  ta^orlt,  ^.— Continned. 


T,«J;«W 

Mpwotat. 

^.■Sf 

StMllttM 
on  Ml- 

Totilofda 

poMMta^' 

l.™t— TM»« 

BSO.OMIS 

201,  ore  27 

1S.I)TS  W 
Ka22  IZ 
«.  78018 

WOBsas 

*U,M«8a 
»8, 878  88 

SSI 

3S.BMtg5 
a'.HS  41 

i^mM 

"IS 

4  SO 
MS  81 

34.0MM 

I,47J,«U41 

'; 

£23  48 
404M 

814  27 
17  W 

I87,8Nn 

S,BS8  81 

1(0 

1,  Mi  SUM 

»».»T8(« 

1.7SS80 

1.  Me,  188  SG 

7.«a;iait 

3  o/  flnjli  ./Him  Aly  1, 


""""^ 

Cobe. 

Lo»w«,d- 

Coook. 

Hide.. 

CottoD. 

■s^l^r 

H«r- 

Poftw-Princa 

C»l»Hvll« 

fmnttt. 

■tsss 

T.7iB,m 

«11,0!U 

Jf. 

15.410,700 

S5.MI,D77 
17,177,000 

T4J7  000 

WTsaooo 

Poundi. 

rwimdf. 

iSS! 
liS! 

81,478 

85^711 

100.028 
1S,14< 

s.aoi 

IT^SM 

'!:!5 

ifi 

B,at4 
?r,B20 

2.BM,*8a 

■■'itTso 

1S,1S4 

8,«74i 

W,1B3 

Totri 

SM«,670 

184,7»,»M 

■,aT>,388t 

1M,1U 

1,T«^M«  12g;4K      480,181 

nw 

FlBUoU 

Wtt 

Qnm 

Fiutlo. 

Old 

oopper. 

OldngL 

Turtle 

■bdL 

MulOD 

■Sr 

irts 

Jt,00» 

PXHdf. 

118,700 

PoMlf. 

PMmdf. 

Pewirfi 

PMiib. 

0 

10 

481,  »I 

60,  TOO 

«M 

■■S! 

n 

PeUtQoAn""!!! 

Sife;-::::;:: 

ToU 

%9e> 

14,00» 

888,  MO 

18,018 

M,UO 

804 

• 

in,m 

™S!SS.u. 

Olg^iU 

Cottn 

H«,p. 

rtoST 

CicanttM. 

PtM. 

Polled 

■Smw 

ns*r. 

JT. 

a 

P««*. 

BW. 

P<«ttg«. 

P««lt 

Pimnit. 

'S* 

o.S^?Sr.;;:;:: 

fe;;;:::::;::; 

IT,  WW 

mooo 

"""iaM 



»■ 

Hli^';:i;;;;;; 

EE 

■: 
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Imports  and  exports  between  Port-au-Princef  Hayti.  and  the  United  States  for  ike  yearend^ 

ing  June  30,  1B86. 


Artioles. 


DCPOBTB. 


Dry  Koods,  dmfrs  and  medicines,  fomitare,  groceries,  hats,  ironware,  ice. 
lomber  and  building  materials,  oils,  provisions,  soa]»s.  See 


pounds.. 

(old) do 

Cocoa do 

Coffee do.... 

Cotton • do.... 

Fostic do 

Goat-skins do 

Gumgnaifto do 

Hides do.... 

Honey , giUons.. 

Lignnm*vitiD pounds.. 

Limes  (pickled) barrels.. 

Logwood i pounds.. 

Mahogany feet.. 

Bags pounds.. 

Sugar  (raw) , do 


Total...... 

Total,  1886. 


Amount. 


1,208 

2,282 

12.141 

1,460,945 

81,777 

267.200 

67,306 

24,819 

68.237 

11,270 

67,400 

70 

13,968,200 

6,650 

66.S50 

86,093 


Value. 


$899,929  61 


S46  73 

225  43 

1, 842  52 

158, 161  27 

3,651  23 

2,252  09 

22,911  48 

2,646  88 

9, 781  20 

5,558  08 

598  54 

72  87 

139,944  04 

728  85 

1,00189 

2,940  08 


852,663  68 
307,40108 


46^262  66 


Natfigation  at  the  port  of  Port-au-Prinee  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886. 


T 


Flag. 


American.. 
British  .... 
F^noh  .... 
German.... 

Spanish 

Korwegian 
Swedi£... 
Belgian  ... 


Total 


Entered. 


Steamers. 


No. 
10 
91 
52 
83 
86 


Tuns. 

8,412 

110,272 

47,973 

38.200 

36,107 


249,964 


Sailing 


No. 
46 
88 


49 

24 

2 


158 


Tsns. 
9.574 
7,486 


21,668 
9,060 
2,986 


60,708 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


No. 
10 
91 
52 
88 
86 


Tons. 

8,412 

119,272 

47,978 

88.200 

86,107 


249,964 


Sailing  Ti 


No. 
45 
88^ 


47 

22 

2 


149 


Tons. 
9^674 
7,485 


21,668 
8,609 
2,086 


60,168 
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Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  oonaular  district  of  Port-au-PriHce,  HatfUj  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  lb86. 


Ariides. 


BeMwax  .. 

Bi  asa  (old) 

Coooa  

Coffee 

Cotton 


Fastic 

Goat-skins 

Oamgnalac 

HIdea 

Honey  

LignDni*vit8D 

Lioiea  (pickled)  , 

LoiEwood 

MMiogany , 

Ra>48 

Starch  (manioc) . 
Sngar  (raw) 


Qnartera  ending- 


Sept  80, 1886. 


$225  43 

188  02 

6.882  06 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


Beoreaae 
Increase  , 


265  85 

8,287  71 

796  71 

2, 576  76 

1,623  84 

143  07 

87  87 

45,756  00 


Dec.81,188Su 


$1,658  60 
17.884  05 


558  42 


63,806  67 
67,010  07 


4, 213  80 


750  81 

7,003  28 

680  40 

2,881  12 

643  06 

220  57 

35  00 

^7.00177 


Mar.  81,18881 


60.750  46 
116.641  10 


46.781  73 


087  72 


100,834  40 


572  80 

1. 014  16 

480  00 

403  76 


82,637  85 

728  85 

1,001  80 


828  48 


147.043  00 
4&100  07 


June  80. 1880. 


$300  01 


25,570  77 
3,66123 

678  18 
8,006  88 

670  87 
8,010  56 
8,201  68 

234  00 


23,668  80 


1,568  28 


06.858  83 


72,058  65 
76,650  40 


8,506  76 


ToteL 


$846  71 
S5  4S 

1.80  8S 

158,18127 

8.66121 

2.2S2I8 

22;0U48 

2,64688 

9^78120 

5^566  88 

508  S4 

72  87 

138^044  84 

738  85 

1,80188 


2,048  18 


858;  088  88 
807,40188 


45^28186 


AUX  CAYES. 
Report  of  Consular  Agent  Dutton. 

Imports  at  Aux  Cayesfor  the  year  ended  Jtma  30, 1885. 


Bry  goods 
Provisions 
Sundries... 
Dry  goods 
ProTisions 
Sundries.. 
Dry  goods 
Provisions . 

Bricks 

Sundries... 

Dry  goods . 

ProTisions 

Sundries.. 

Dry  goods 

Provisions 

Sundries... 


Artioles. 


Total %. 


$25,000 

268,876 

107,726 

78,500 

10,500 

6,200 

86.250 

25^220 

6.400 

14,640 

15,000 

26,600 

6,600 

7,600 

2,720 

5,460 


*$630,101 


Coantriea  whenoe  imparted. 


] 

} 
\ 

)  Kingston,  St.  TlM»Biaa,Cu- 
J    ra9oa,&e. 


United  States. 


Great  Britain. 


France. 


Germany. 


*  Amount  of  duties,  $258, 450. 


ExporU  from  Aux  Cayes,  ffayti,  to  the  United  States  of  North  America  for  the  year  eUed 

June  30,  1886. 


Articles. 


Coffee  (20.015  bags) popnds. 

Logwood , .,, .....tons. 

Drr  hides  and  goat-skins pounds 

Old  metal do... 

Honey gallons. 

Specie  (Mexican  and  Haytian  dollm) .. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


▼afaia,lnotud* 

Ing  costs 
and  charges. 


2,620,20^ 

6,078 

11.834 

8,882 


$230,687  08 

116,006  88 

2,844  83 

810  00 

172  88 

23.008  00 

883,842  38 
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ImpcrU  and  exports  between  Aux  CayeSy  ffaytiy  and  the  United  States /or-  the  year  ended 

June  3U,  1886. 


Artioles. 


Floor bairels.. 

Pork do — 

Codfish pounds.. 

Salt  fish  (maokerel  and  herring) ^. .  uarrels . . 

Smoked  herrings i 1 boxes.. 

Soap do — 

Hams,  lard,  batter,  cheese 

Tobacco pounds.. 

.Rice do — 

Oroceries,  paints,  &o 

Lumber: 

White  pine feet.. 

Pitch  pine do 

Shingles 

Bricks 

Dry  goods 

Beans,  Tegetables,  &c 

Burning  oil gallons.. 

yomitnre 

Hedical  drugs,  &c ^ 

Specie  (American) 

Hardware 

Coffee ponnds.. 

Logwood tons.. 

Dried  hides  and  goat-skins ponnds.. 

Honey gallons.. 

Old  metal ponnds.. 

Specie  (Mexican  and  Haytian  dollars).! 


Imports. 


Amonnt. 


10.250 

7.060 

050,000 

4.300 

10,500 

30,500 


135,500 
150,000 


1,288,317 

1,87(1.837 

1,500.000 

571,000 


30,500 


Total 


Value. 


$40,025 

78,500 

35,750 

20,000 

2,000 

10.500 

26,500 

16,250 

3,550 

0,000 

21,758 

80,720 

10,713 

20,185 

25.000 

8,200 

6,250 

2,  (KM) 

8,500 

2,500 

4,500 


30(t,601 


Exports. 


Amount 


2, 020, 205 

6,078 

11,834 

360 

3,332 


Value. 


$220,627  02 

116, 086  08 

2,244  83 

172  00 

310  00 

23,002  00 


363,342  33 


Navigation  at  the  port  of  Aux  Cayes  {Hayti)  for  year  ended  June  30,  1886. 


From  or  to- 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  yea- 
sefi. 

1 

Steamers. 

Sailing  ves- 
sels. 

United  States 

United  States 

No. 

8 
23 

5 

Tons. 

7,404 

43, 173 

4,874 

No. 

24 

1 

.  •  •  - 

3 
... 

TonM. 
4,801 
230 

""fm 

.""  227" 

No. 

8 
23 

5 

Ton». 

7,404 

43,173 

4,874 

No. 

25 

3 

1 

Ton». 
5,286 

British 

do 

504 

Europe 

341 

West  India  IsUuids 

Spanish 

United  States    

1 

1,800 

1 

1,800 

West  Indialslands 

• 

Europe 

15 

'i6,*748 

1 
2 

227 

German 

do 

15 

16,748 

1 
1 

283 

224 

507 

West  India  Islands 

Swedish  and  Kor- 

Europe 

4 

1.242 

weglan. 
fi^rench 

WfMit  India  Ifdands 

6 
2 
2 

1.028 
758 
500 

Europe 

4 

1.348 

West  India  Islands 

Russian 

Europe 

1 
1 

303 

Danish 

St,  Tnomas 

1 

100 

100 

^b. 

In  port  July  1, 1886,  two  Swedish  and  Norwegian  sailing  vessels,  686  tons. 

JAMES  BUTTON, 

Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consulae  AaENOY, 

Aux  Cayes^  July  I,  1886. 
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COUHEHCIAL   RBLATIOHS. 


GONAlVES. 

iMporU  at  GvMicttfor  th»  year  t»ding  fyita  30,  1886. 


ArUdw. 

Trine  «nWred. 

ADOQDtof 

dnitoB. 

'SK,'- 

lumber.  oberaVwIa.ud  aploaa. 

proiliiionl,  ud  wlnm. 
Frnvliiana,  ipisea,  ohsmlula,  aplriu.  ud  wlnn 

i«,OTBH 

tl2«,SlT80 

-    ss.6es« 
:,mBi 

VBitiaetMtm. 

Eurape. 
HkTTii.7n»iL 

zi3,mm 

18a.  sww 

■ 

£vport*/rMi  OotMlmf /or  M^yMrtiulMffJWfu  30, 1686. 


QoMtlt,. 

Vidoe.  in. 
clodinnoorte 
uiddurgM. 

Loswood 

21,  SIB,  aw 

Its 
-.% 

S4.7M 

•ZIO.OM  00 

EH 

234  IS 

I!!! 

<»t,S78H 

2,073  84 
M,K8  Bl 

10,  m  BO 

'■Sg 

M 

'51 

Coffeo 

i:::::::::::;;:!::^!:: 

^ 

SSSiy;:;;:::::;::;;;:;;. 

■:::;:;;;-r:;1Sii:: 

TaH-awTg 

JTaciyoHoti  at  lAejwrf  (^^  Gmiaixai  for  IJieyear  ending  Jvne 


-Flag- 

Prom  or  to- 

Bound. 

BtMwn. 

SaOlDETeudB. 

BUamfra. 

Sriifamv™-!.. 

as 

2 

Tmt. 
M,B»I,M 

If,, 

Ibtu. 

»■ 

M.  031. 00 

sii 

I.TMOO 

y«. 

nmi. 

2 

3.470.92 

'6ai.sa 

u 

British  

TjDit^StatM 

" 

58.210,84 

4B 

12.28B.lil 

" 

18,210.84 

" 

11. 2*.  SI 
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JmparU  and  exports  between  Ch>naiveSf  ffaytif  and  the  United  States  far  the  year  ending 

June  30, 1886. 


Artiolea. 


Imports. 


Amount. 


Proriskma,  mmmfiu^tared  goods,  dry  goods,  Inm* 

b6r,  Aimitiire,  ehemlcals,  and  spices  — 

Logwood pounds. 

Coffee do... 

Hides do..^ 

Cotton do... 

Cocoa do... 

Fustic do... 

Lignom-TltaB do... 

Mexican  silver 

Limes boxes. 


Totsl 


Vsloe. 


$215,924  32 


216.924  32 


Exports. 


Amount. 


24,618,600 

20,822 

0,292 

4,098 

6,896 

64,200 

35,750 


96 


Value. 


$210,004  90 

1,616  24 

2,684  44 

397  44 

670  88 

395  24 

234  16 

300  00 

76  80 


216, 870  10 


ETHfiAET  DUPUY, 

Consular  Agent 
United  States  Oonsulab  AaENOY, 

ChnavoeSi  February  24, 1887. 


JACMIBIi. 

Report  of  Consular  Agent  Vital. 

CODOIEROE. 

As  will.be  seen  from  the  statistical  figares  herewith  compiled  from  the 
official  cnstoms  retams,  the  general  movement  has  not  been  brilliant, 
and  shows  a  considerable  falling  off  both  in  exports  and  imports. 

Importations  of  dry  goods  and  provisions  from  all  parts  thus  show  a 
total  value  of  $448,610.68,  paying  $142,669.37  duty,  as  against  $690,- 
1:91.52,  paying  $180,178.43  duty,  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports,  comprising  all  the  difterent  articles  of 
products  of  the  soil,  &c.,  reached  $1,113,550.67  as  against  $1,146,489.6^ 
in  1885. 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  article 
of  export,  as  regards  this  port,  has  been  coffee,  the  price  of  which  on 
the  different  markets  of  the  world  has  been  considerably  lower  than  at 
any  previous  time.  The  producing  supply  has  further  only  reached 
11,349,671  pounds  as  against  14,495,555  pounds  during  1885. 

All  this  sufQciently  explains  the  falling  off  in  figures  and  the  general 
stagnation  of  business  at  this  port. 

NAViaATION. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  of  all  nations  entered  and  cleared  is 
shown  by  annexed  table  to  have  been  160,  of  which  142  were  steamers 
of  a  total  tonnage  of  245,505.23  tons  register;  14  vessels  were  under  the 
American  flag,  of  which  7  were  steamers  and  7  sailing  vessels,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  7,110.14  register  tons. 


1002  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 

DIRECT  TEADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  return  of  iini>art  trsnio  direct  with  the  United  Stntes  was,  goodn 
maniifactnred,  107,106.34;  provisions  and  stores,  $171,489.39;  bnt  it 
sbonld  bo  noted  that  in  the  anionnt  put  down  for  dry  goods  and  manu- 
factures is  comprised  that  of  goods  of  Bnropean  origin  merely  shipped 
Yia  New  York  in  transit. 

Exports  to  the  Unitetl  States  show  a  total  of  t5GG,C75.9C,  bnt  here 
also,  as  in  the  case  with  imports,  it  mnsl  be  said  that  tliey  have  chiefly 
consisted  in  produce  sent  via  New  York  in  transit  to  markets  in  France, 
Germany,  England,  &c.  The  total  qnantity  of  coffee  exported  via  New 
York  has  reache<l  5,032,728  pounds. 

J.  VITAL, 
Consular  AgaU, 
United  States  Oohsulab  Aobngt, 

Jaomel,  June  30,  1886. 


Import,  at  JkhmI/oi 

Ikt 

J«wr 

ending  Juiu  30, 

1886. 

ArtbilM. 

VilDeeotmd. 

Wli«DM  luportBd. 

fcetawdmofl. 

lai.mu 

Sffisi?--- ^ 

t7l>,U181 

ntSS 

SSCsSi?'"'-^ 

' 

IT3.0MOT 

Wtioes 

uopona 

JSeporb  fiem  Jaemal  for  tha  year  mtding  Jmu  30, 1886. 


Artlolo*. 

Qoutitr. 

Vals*. 

WlilUuir  Mport^. 

«.B«.W3 

•1.111.  ISO  « 

FtWHXL 

ii.M0,a7i 

CoUon 

y%s 

FtUM. 

"■""Sr!;-.-.-.:;.-.-.-.-.::- 

Jj-" 

n.^sut~ 

f" 

4«;7ST 

CoUoniMd* 

wis 

^MS'BUy». 

100. 4W 

l.T«7.000 

"*^;;:."  ■;."'.■.■."■:: 

V."'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..i>a''.'.'. 

7.437,000 

!'=::—;:.■■.-.■■::: 

110,000 

T,20a 

5S 

Do. 

^*TSl, - 

ft*t- 

tiDiM  RMtM. 
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Imports  ana  exports  between  Jacmel  (Hayli)  and  the  United  States  far  the  yenr  ending 

,     June  30,  1886. 


ArticleB. 


nCPORTB. 


Dry  Mid  maonfkotxued  iroods. 
ProTlakms  and  grooeriM 


IXFOBTB. 

GoffBe ponnda. 

Logwood do... 

Onuijcepeel do... 

Cottonseeds do... 

Hides • do... 

Goatskins ^ do... 

Istle(pite) do... 


Amount. 


5,032,728 

5.670,000 

145.037 

57,200 

7,200 

4,151 

1,265 


Yahie. 


$107, 106  84 
171,488  39 


278,505  73 


566,575  06 


Navigation  at  the  port  of  Jaonel  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


Flags. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Tessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Teasels. 

English 

No. 

89 

80 

11 

7 

8 

2 

Tons. 

183,200 

82,400 

14,100 

5,460 

8,200 

2,840 

No. 
7 

1 

Tons. 
1,346.40 
342.26 

No. 

89 

80 

11 

7 

8 

2 

Tont. 

383,200 

82,400 

14,100 

5,460 

8,200 

2,840 

No. 
7 
1 

Tont. 
1  846.49 

Fronch  ............ 

842.26 

Oftmian 

Am^iinm , 

7 

1, 650. 12 

7 

1,660.12 

Ttsnsn 

2 
1 

860.46 
596.00 

2 
1 

869.46 

WnrvTMrisn . ..... 

60&90 

**  "*  '\*'H'"*'  •  •••••••• 

CAPE  HAYTIBN. 

R^ari  of  Consul  Goutier. 

NAVIGATION. 

Eighty-two  steamers  and  132  sailing  vessels,  a  total  of  214  sails,  en- 
tered this  port  dnring  the  year,  viz :  French,  55;  American,  45;  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian,  35;  German,  33;  British,  31;  Italian^G;  Bnssian, 
4 ;  Danish,  3 ;  and  Anstrian,  2. 

Of  the  45  American  vessels  there  were  25  steamers,  29,439.75  tons, 
and  20  sailing  vessels,  4,505.58  tons ;  aggregate  American  tonnage, 
3)^945.33. 

IMPORTS. 

The  importations  amounted  to  $1,097,817.39  and  the  exportations  to 
$1,404,458.84.  Of  these  amonnts  $520,909.27,  or  47.46  per  cent.,  were 
imported  from  the  United  States,  while  $300,389.56,  or  21.39  per  cent,  of 
the  exportations,  were  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  these  importations  over  the  pre- 
vioasyear ;  this  may  be  on  account  of  the  unprecedented  drought,  where 
gardens  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  people  in  this  section  of  the 
country  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  all  their  ali- 
mentary supplies;  even  corn-meal  and  172  barrels  cf  beans  were  among 
tdbe  imports.     > 
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COMMERCIAL  BELATIOITS. 


The  exports  to  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  previooB  year, 
show  a  decrease  of  57.67  percent.*,  buttbia  isof  no  moment,  ae  the  mer- 
chants find,  generally  speaking,  more  advantage  iu  shipping  their  prod- 
uce to  Earope,  and  pay  their  American  correspondents  the  b^nce 
dno  them  with  drafts  on  Londou,  Paris,  Antwerp,  and  Hamborg. 

TBABE. 

There  has  been  considerable  depression  iu  bnsiness  circles,  and  die 
abnormal  state  of  afifairs  mentioned  in  my  last  annnal  report  still  con- 
tinnes,  wliile  the  new  disposition  of  the  OovernmeDt  to  have  all  the 
export  dnties  paid  iu  "  American  gold,"  from  and  after  October  1, 
proximo,  is  not  calculated  to  farther  the  commercial  iuterests  of  HaytL 
STANISLAS  GOUTIEE, 

QmnU. 
United  States  Comsulatb, 

Cape  Hajftien,  September  15,  1SS6. 


Aiporli  ol  Cajw  Saj/timt  for  (k«  y«ar  andlajr  Jwu  30, 1686. 


ArtielH. 

Vklmsoilend. 

WlmiMiBpdrtat. 

np.«w.^        ... 

(aci.»»ST 

^S?" 

Ssflud,   Pnaoe.   lad  0«r 

'SS'.'.?:':*r'.'^..r^.'!^.^."r!??r' 

1.007,817  SO 

- 

BaporU  from  C«ft  BBtiUm  /M-rt«  ytarmUmg  Jtme  30, 1886. 


.^ 

qn«Uty. 

7»]a«,iDdDd 

iDK  D«t*  ud            WUth«  eipoTted. 

C«»><4>Mbu*) 

tmniidB 

^szo 

iniM 

1IB,WI(,™ 

Ml,  Ml  07 

IS,  801  00 

■■ss 

020.  wo  St 

1,«?0KI 

Td^-^^uii™"' 

Cnffeo  <aB.3!8  Ugs) 

an... 

Hid« 

do... 

"ISJ"""'--'™- 

o-;;«r.v;.;;;:.;:;;;. 

....IH«jd... 

DiL 

Do. 
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ImpcrU  between  Cape  HayUen  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886. 


ArtlolM. 


-^•^^^ f  half  hsUHi'. 

Apples do... 

Axes dosen. 

Anchors 

Bisonita poonds. 

Batter do.;. 

Beer  in  half  bottles dozen. 

Boards feet. 

Beans barrels. 

i  barrels 
half  barrels... 
quarter  baiTels. 

Basins dosen. 

Beets barrels. 

Blacking gross. 

Cement... barrels. 

Cheese .....ponnds. 

Carriages 

Com  meal barrels. 

Codfish pounds. 

Tallow  candles do... 

Chabv dozen. 

"Rocking-chairs do.. . 

Cotton  goods yards. 

Cabbage  (heads) i 

Denims yards. 

Drags  and  medicines cases. 

Bine  drilling yards. 

Colored  drilling  for  pantaloons . .  do . . . 

Duck do... 

Gkuden  engines / 

i  barrels 
hidf  barrels 
quarter  barrels. 

Famitore sets. 

Drinking  glasses dosen. 

Head-banukerchiefii do. . . 

Smoked  herring boxes. 

Hams pounds. 

Hats dosen. 

Hay bales. 

Ice tons. 

Iron  in  bars ponnds. 

Iron  safes 

Iron  railings 

Iron  axle-trees 

Field  knives dozen. 

Lud ponnds. 

Lamps dosen. 


Quantity. 


8,388 

277 

124 

104 

11 

36,756 

86,140 

1,868 

491,002 

172 

24 

33 

41 

150 

U 

d2 

10 

11.034 

5 

27 

1,556.070 

15,026 

84 

UJ 

828,027 

250 

227.100 

125 

481,994 

13,845 

50,069 

2 

12.301 

2.745 

8.147 

49 

1,847 

150 

51,655 

29,767 

41 

62 

448 

11,400 

2 

12 

4 

34 

194,860 

50 


Articles. 


l^unp  chimneys dosen.. 

Sewing-machines do.... 

Matches gross.. 

i^ko"' {hSTL^i;:: 

Preserved  meats cases.. 

Kails kecs . . 

Oats barrels.. 

Kerosene  oil  (refined) gallons. . 

Olive  oil boxes. . 

Linseed  oil eallons.. 

Onions barrels.. 

Prints  for  dresses yards . . 

Oars dozen.. 

Organ 

Oakum bales.. 

(barrels 

Pork <hair  barrels 

(quarter  barrels.. 

Pitch do.-.. 

Black  pepper pounds.. 

Pails dozen.. 

Paint .• kegs... 

Potatoes barrels.. 

Empty  pii>es 

Rice pounds. . 

Raisins quarter  boxes.. 

Ropes coils.. 

Scantlings feet.. 

Shingles 

Shoes dozen.. 

Soap boxes.. 

White  sugar pounds.- 

Large  scales 

Tobacco pounds  . 

Trunks nests.. 

Tubs do 

Spirits  of  turpentine gallons . . 

Tar barrels.. 

Tin cases.. 

(barrels 

Tongues <half  barrels 

(  quarter  barrels. . 

Toys cases.. 

Vermicelli baskets.. 

Venetian-blind  doors pairs. . 

Wheels do 

Wheelbarrows 

Florida  water dozen.. 

Zinc,  in  sheets pounds.. 


Qnantity. 


886 

8| 
935 

2,566 

172 

31 

346 

121 

31,730 

474 

600 

148 

225,827 

12 

1 

40 

7,262 

90 

16 

4 

7,472 

365 

520 

192 

4 

70,827 

354 

17 

152,306^ 

380,000 

426 

80,686. 

160,848 

2 

12,790 

86 

68 

290 

22 

30 

6 

13 

10 

20 

388 

26 

42 

7 

173 

4,447 


Total  Taloe  of  importations,  $520,9007.27. 


ExportB  helween  Cape  Haytien  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


Aitioles. 


Coooa  (904  bags) pounds. 

CoffBO  (6,572  bags) \ do... 

Hides 


Honey gallons. 

Logwood pounds. 

Leather do... 

Salted  peppers barrels. 

Ooai>akins pounds. 

Brown  sogar do... 

Total 


111,982 

945,801 

149, 190 

3,655 

14,550,400 

776 

185 

20.726 

4,284 


Value. 


$13. 447  fli 

104.047  91 

13.427  10 

1.327  50 

158,094  68 

122  26 

1, 275  52 

8,372  50 

274  25 

300,389  56 


I 
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yavination  at  tkt  (wri  of  Cap*  HagUen  dnnng  tke  j/ear  ntHNj  June  30,  1866. 
E14TBItBD. 
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PORT  DE  PAIX. 


From  A.  Schurmichery  acting  consular  agent 

ImpartB  at  Port  de  Paixfor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 


Artioles. 


ProTisimis,  dry  gooda,  lumber 

Drysoods 

Hanurue,  dnr  gooda,  liqaon. 
FlMioy  goods,  liquort,  du) 


Total 


Valae. 


$135,991  95 
42.000  00 
17,680  00 
23.000  00 


207, 86L  05 


Amount  of 
datiea. 


$88.329  12^ 


Whence  Imported. 


Cnited  States. 
Great  Britain. 
Germany. 
France. 


98,329  12 


Exparte  at  Port  de  Paixfor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886. 


Articles. 


i-Kwood {{SS,"^*: 


Coffee 


f  bags. 
\  ponnds. 


riMMM  5 bags  ... 

^®*^ •••{  pounds. 

Goatskins do  .. 

Hides do... 

Ho-y {XS: 


Total 


Quantity. 


32,019,000 

16,000 

3,UT5 

412,794 

112 

6,841 

3,044 

4,225 

9 

351 


Value. 


I  $328, 706  75 
j     39,702  14 

I       1, 717  21 

1,129  85 
508  21 

I  212  00 


372,066  16 


Whither  exported. 


Uuite<l  States. 

New  York,  in 
traimit   for  Eu- 
rope, 
ifo. 

New  Toik. 
Do. 

Do. 


Importe  amd  exports  between  Port  de  Paix,  Haytiy  and  the  United  Stateefor  the  year  ending 

June  30, 1886. 


Articles. 


Dry  goods,  provisions,  and  lumber 

Logwood,  coflbet  cocoa,  bides,  and  honey 


Total 


Imports. 


$125,891  95 


125,891  95 


Exports. 


$372,006  16 


872,066  16 


Navigation  at  the  port  of  Port  de  Paixfor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886. 


Flog. 


American. 
British  ... 
Spanish  .. 


Total 


Entered. 


Steamers. 


No. 

Tom. 

9 

6,^ 

16 

20,480 

2 

2,040 

27 


80,010 


SaOing 
▼essels. 


No. 

83 

10 


43 


Tons. 
8,502 
2,654 


11,156 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


No. 

9 
16 

2 


27 


Tom. 

6,890 

20,480 

2,640 


80,010 


SaiUng 
vessels. 


No. 

83 

10 


43 


Tom. 
8,502 
2,664 


11.156 


A.  SCHUMACHER, 
Acting  Consular  Agent. 


COHMEfiCUL  BELATIONS. 

SAN  DOMINGO. 

PUEBTO  PLATA. 

B^xyrt  of  Cotwul  Simpson. 


Owing  to  a  reToIotioii  which  lasted  Dearly  two  monthB,  and  the  effecU 
of  which  were  felt  for  nearly  two  more,  and  to  the  low  price  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States,  the  export  trade  of  this  portBhowa  a  considerable  fall- 
ing off  from  thatof  the  preceding  year.  That  to  the  United  States  ehows 
a  decline  in  valao  iu  ueibrly  every  article,  but  principally  in  sugnr,  which, 
from  »171,150.63  iu  lR85,fell  to  «72,153.62  in  1886. 

Theduties  received  from  exports  increased  considerably,  mainly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  tobacco,  which  had  been  abolished  during 
the  first  three  qunrters  of  1885,  was  again  imposed  daring  the  last  quar- 
ter, and  collected  during  the  entire  year  past. 

Imports  increased  (53,904.19,  of  which  increase  the  United  States 
furnished  953,035.70,  or  nearly  the  whole. 

With  continued  peace,  which  seems  assured  for  the  present  year,  it 
is  believed  that  trade  will  show  a  large  increase  over  that  of  the  past, 
excejit  in  sugar,  which,  at  the  present  low  prices  prevailing  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  olfers  bat  little  inducement  to  the  producer. 


Total  valoe. 

Total  dntiH. 

InipwU. 

KiporU. 

Tmporu. 

Iipoit.. 

•^yiS 

T^^JSS 

•JS^iSS 

•it.si4  a 

104,«»  10 

SB,tMlt 

ao.S83H 

MltlSM 

33«,221«3 

NATIOATION. 

By  referring  to  the  table  of  navigation,  a  considerable  decline  will 
be  noted  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  dar- 
ing the  past  year,  due  to  decreased  business  caused  by  the  revolution 
before  referred  to. 

From  the  United  States,  with  the  same  number  of  steamers  entering 
and  clearing,  there  was  a  decrease  in  tonnage  amounting  to  3,065.79, 
and  la  sailing  vessels  an  inereaee  of  one,  and  addition  to  tonnage  of 
373.86. 

THOS.  SIMPSON, 

Coital 
Umitkd  States  OowsnLATE, 

Puerto  Plata,  Janwtry  26, 1887. 


THE   WEST   INDIES,    ETC. SAN   DOMINGO. 
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ExporUfrom  Puerto  Plata  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  188T. 


Articles. 


Cocoa poondfl. 

Coffee do... 

Dlridlvi tons. 

Dye-woods do  .. 

Gost-skins dozens. 

Hides nnmber. 

Honey flails. 

Lancewood  poles niunber . 

Lignam-vita tons. 

Mahogany .feet. 

Mahogany  crotches do... 

MiscoUaneons 

Molasses  — galls. 

Sacinwood feet. 

Sagar ponnda* 

Tobacco 


Wax. 


■do. 
do. 


Ihities  and  charges 
Total 


Quantity. 


184.660 

110,069 

74 

137 

8.562 

15, 617 

1.400 

1.883 

122 

855, 265 

m,  18J 


5,390 

4,000 

2,134,446 

10, 172, 062 

OH.  622 


Value,  in- 
clading 

costs  and 
charges. 


$18. 466  60 

11,006  00 

740  00 

1.375  00 

0,831  1^2 

31,231  00 

52  50 

1,883  00 

1, 220  00 

28.421  20 

8, 018  10 

300  00 

1, 078  00 

320  00 

64,  033  88 

508,602  60 

19, 024  40 


707.505  80 
104,633  19 


812, 138  99 


Whither  exported. 


Oerroany. 

Do. 
Cuba. 
United  Stotes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England. 
United  States. 
England. 

Do. 

United  States. 

England. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

Spain  and  Germany. 


Impart*  at  Puerto  Plata  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886. 


Deacription. 


Herohandise  and  provisions 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Salt 

Total 


Yalae. 


157,002  92 

16,807  17 

387,071  08 

304, 939  75 

1.680  70 


717,001  62 


Amoant  of 
duties. 


$36, 016  80 

8, 495  44 

109,323  66 

220, 085  72 

3, 188  40 


467, 110  02 


Whence 'imported. 


St.  Thomas. 
West  Indies. 
United  States. 
Europe. 
Turk^s  Islands. 


Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Puerto  Plata  to  the  United  States 

during  the  four  quarters  of  year  ended  J)ecember  31,  1886. 


Dlvl^vl.. 
Dye-woods 

Hides 

Honey 

Goat-skins 
Molasses.. 

Sagar , 

Sundries ... 


Articlea. 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


Mar.  81. 


$450  00 
9.047  25 


5, 226  32 

1.050  00 

9,091  80 

29  00 


24,894  87 
28,428  74 


8,584  87 


Quarters  ending — 


June  80. 


$815  00 
7, 959  00 


4,48178 


80. 816  40 
175  00 


43,747  16 
95, 037  28 


51,290  12 


Sept  30. 


$312  64 

933  60 

4,6IU  26 

70  00 

2.362  60 


Dee.  81. 


20, 344  97 
440  00 


29, 073  96 
115,066  11 


85,902  IS 


$13, 216  80 

255  15 

5, 112  15 


11, 000  45 
72  00 


80. 456  55 
83,766  19 


3,200  64 


TotaL 


$312  64 

1.698  60 

34, 833  30 

325  15 

17, 182  83 

1, 050  00 

72, 153  62 

716  00 


128, 272  04 
272,208  82 


144, 026  2t 
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Navigation  at  On  port  of  Putrlo  PUtla  for  the  year  ending  Dtcember  'M,  IHSG. 


^^ 

EnMnd  and  ol«u«d. 

Fl.«. 

"a- 

Toljj. 

JVo. 

18 

j»,»saM 

Jfo, 

i.s3o:2» 

Z3cm 

7BS.0I 
4B8!eS 

25* 

11 

n™. 

United  8t.t«  sod  Turk's  JdMidB- 

IS 

1,710.00 
7,  IBS.  0« 
15,85474 

7,4;m.m 

&•&■:;.: 

Porto  Rioo.  Caba,  ud  Boglwid. . . . 

3» 

S4,2«0.ft4 

24.Kg,Bt 

74 

68,071.10 

s 

4,  seize 

i»2.tl 

1" 

Sim;!; 

Dnsnue 

" 

l^MT.BS 

' 

360.  IS 

,. 

io.8in.» 

A.'S>-;wsEs 


^^W^i?iiip[^ 


i 


i 


i        ^v 


::^^. 


